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Treasure of Kings. 

Being the Story of the Discovery of the ‘ Big Fish,' or the Quest of the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 


By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “ The Wbeard Kin^*' “The Lost City," “In the Power of the Pygmies," etc., etc. 

(Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville.) 

CHAPTER I. 

JOHN BANNISTER. 


SHALL never forget the day 
upon which I first set eyes 
upon John Bannister. I was 
then a boy—.sixteen years 
of age, if I remember riglitly— 
and I stood before liim, 
tongue-tied by the questioiLS 
that he asked me, wondering 
how he had come by the 
great ugly, horrid scar upon 
his face,avved-indeed, I think, 
a little frightened—by the 
great muscles in his forearms, 
naked to the elbows, his rough weather-beaten face with 
skin like leather, and above all else by the stature of the 
man. 

For he was a giant—a giant such as I had dreamed of 
when a child. As some such figme had I pictiued Giant 
Ilespair, when my mother had read to me from "■ Pilgrim’s 
Frogreas ” ; “ Arid Giant Despair was in one of liis fits 

^in.” I had pictured Strength and Madness let loose 
amid a thunderstorm of wrath. And when I first looked 
upon him who was to be my champion and my comrade, 
1 forgot his soft, kindly words and pleasing smile, and 
could only tliink how terrible he must be in anger. 

' There is a strip of beach upon the Sussex coast., so many 
i niilee from nowhere, where the sand snipe gather' aiul 
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seldom a human being may be seen. There, as a lad, I 
would love to roam, with no certain object in view, but 
just to find w'hat I could, to observe what chanced to come 
my w'ay, and, W'hen W’earied of wandering, to sit upon the 
shingle over and above those plains of wet, grey sand and 
think of all mamier of things as my boyish fancy pleased. 

I was seated thus one April morning, far from home, and 
wondering how my tired legs would carry me back to dinner, 
when my attention w'as attracted by two strange birds, of 
a kind that I could not remember to have seen before. 
The sea was calm as glass, the siui hot as August. They 
w’cre large birds, and w^ere engaged—so far as I could 
see at a distance of more than a himdre<l yards—in drag¬ 
ging from the shallow water what might liave been the 
carcass of a fi.sh. 

I watched them, greatly interested, forgetful even of my 
appetite, possibly for fiv^e minutes ; and tlum, tlicie came a 
heavy step upon the shingle at my back. 

I turned quickly, to behold the figure of John Bannister. 
Like some great beast of prey, he liad broken his way ejuite 
noiselessly through a thick brake of that slirub which, 1 
think, is called sea-buckthorn—tliough I m^ver knew one 
tree from anotlior. And ho stood regarding mo, with iiis 
hands upon liis hips. 

I got to my feet, thinking that such a man might l>o uf) 
to no good in so lonesome a place, and I iniglit find it 
advisable to take to m> heels. But, quite suddenly, he 
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laughed ; and at the sound of his laughter J knew at once 
that 1, lor sure, had nothing to fear. Since that memorable 
day I have learned in the world many true and singular 
things, but none truer than that you may know always an 
lionest man by his laug'nter and vhe shake of his hand. 

“ I startled you,” he said. 

“ I wondered who it was,” I faltered sheepishly. 

“ And you are still none the wiser,” he answered. 

And at that, he seated himself by my side. 

He told me that the strange birds were hooded crows. Ho 
told me also how they bullied the rooks, robbed the gulls, 
how they wore cleverer and more evil than any other .bird, 
foes of all and feared by all—thieves and murderers. He 
talked like a book ; he had the science of the matter at 
his finger-tips, and he could, at the same time, paint 
pictures, as it were, with words. With him the hooded 
crow was in a single sentence corv^us cornixy and the ” high¬ 
wayman of the air.” 

And as he talked to me, I wondered the more concerning 
him, and thought the le^ of the hooded crows. Who was 
he, whence had he come, and what was he doing there in 
such a lonely place, in his shirt slaves, in the warm April 
sunshine ? These were questions that he himself was to 
answer. I cannot say why ho took me straightway into 
his confidence, and afterwards into the very chamber of 
his heart—^but he did ; else I would now have naught to 
write about. 

Let me confess that I have taken the whole tenour of my 
life from this man’s greatness. 1 have tried my best, all 
my long years, to bear in mind his strength, his wisdom 
and his courage, that I might walk humbly in the shadow 
of a glorious example. But, more than all besides, I know 
that I owe to him the restless spirit of adventure, t^e love 
of action, the joy of wandering that has led me so often to 
strange and distant places where I have found myself in 
even stranger company. 

I cannot tell you of all he said to me upon the morning 
of our meeting. Ho spoke of many things, of the world he 
had seen, the dangers he had faced, the "people he had 
known. As I had no longer feared him after his first 
word and his open, kindly smile, so after five minutes of 
his talking did I feel that I had known him all my life. 
For his words were magic. Wondrous pictures framed 
themselves before my eyes upon the calrp surface of 
that English sea—pictures of wild men, of treeless 
desserts, of savage forests and inhospitable hills ; and I 
longed then to follow in the footsteps of this heroic man, 
whose hairy arms wore those of Vulcan and whose voice 
was soft as that of the mother whom I loved. 

I forgot my dinner. I hungered only for adventure. I 
sat upon the shingle, wondering what lay beyond the vague 
liorizon where grey sea and sky were blended, where I could 
just discern the smoke of a solitary and distant steamer, 
the only sign of life or movement upon that desert sea— 
for, we, in the West of Sussex, lay well away from the track 
of the Channel shipping. 

On a sudden, I asked him the time ; and with a glance at 
the sun he told me it was two. At that, I jumped to my 
feet. 

“ But I am late ! ” I cried. 

“ Not for the first time,” said he. “ I can remember my 
own boyhood.’^ 

“ My dinner was at one.” 

” Then, you dine with me ; for I eat when I have 
time and apj>etitc, sleep wlien I will, and live as Nature 
iiK’arit me to.” 

Ho led me back from the beach across some sand-hills 
to a places whfue tlie gorse was like a wave of gold. And 
there was a wooden hut—or rather, shed, for it was walled 
ii[)on three sides only. And within were all sorts of things : 
a sleeping bag made of the skins of some small animal 
with fur soft as a moki’s which he said had come from the 
south of Africa ; an iron cooking-pot, an evil-looking affair 
which he had brought with him from the Amazon ; skins 
])ainted by Nortli American savages ; moccasins ; a IMalay 
mrond, a kind of towel worn around tlie waist, and more 


curiosities and rude, primitive utensils than I could well 
describe within the space of a page of the smallest print. 

And yet, I dined like a ppnee: a soup of fish, plover 
roasted upon a spit, and in place of bread, flour and water 
fried in a pan after the custom of the Afghans. It may have 
been the novelty of it all, or the fact that by then I was 
well-nigh famished, but I never ate more heartily, and 
I have never forgotten that meal, though I have had many 
such since then. 

In answ^er to my questions, he told me more concerning 
himself. Though he h€ul lived a life of adventure, exploring 
wild countries, sleeping beneath the stars, in constant 
peril of his life from savage beasts and scarce less sa'^age 
men, I could not of myself comprehend why he should in 
peaceful England bury himself miles from the abodes of 
his fellow human beings. For I write—you must remen>ber 
—of many years ago, of the mid-Victoriein time, as it is 
called—and good days they were, as we know full well 
who have liv^ to see these unsettled, troublous days. 
To-day, from the, spot where John Bannister and I rirst 
met, you may catch a glimpse to the west aloag the coast 
of the red roofs of bimgalows, where week-end visitors 
may come from London to set up bathing-huts upon the 
beach, whilst from the east, perhaps, a pair of lovers may 
wander from across the golf course at Littlehamptoh in 
search of desirable seclusion, v For that stretch of coast 
. is desolate still; but in those days it was a kind of No MAn’s 
Lcmd, with no sign of life but the gulls and the sand snipe, 
the smoke from John Bannister’s camp-fire and the hooded 
crows. 

-Weil,'the truth was, he who feared neither beast of prey 
nor painted cannibal was afraid of civilised men. He 
went once a w’eek to the little inland village a few miles 
distant to purchase groceries' and stores. There—as I 
found out aftenvards—they thought him a madman, 
though he w^as always courteous in his manner and paid 
without question for wliat he bought. He had few words 
for any man, and none ever for a woman. Later, lyhen 
my mother came to learn of my new-foiuid friend who 
lived alone among the sand-hills, she was anxious to see 
him, more for my own welfare than from curiosity ; but 
he told me flatly that he heni never known any civilised 
woman save his own mother, w’ho had died when he was 
young, and he would rather face a wounded lion than 
pretend to talk to one. 

” For it comes to this,” said he ; “I have gone back, 
as it wore, upon the centuries ; I have learned to live as 
men lived in ancient times. Though I have read much 
and thought more, and havo some claim, I suppose, to be 
called a scholar, in many ways I. am no better than a cave¬ 
man. I havo forgotten all the niceties of cultvire. I 
have neither small-talk nor table manners. So I proffer 
to live as I do, in my own wny ; and I offer no wnlcome to 
visitors. The fatmer who owns this land is glad enough 
of the little I pay him in the way of rent; but, beyond that 
and my weekly shopping, I seek no intercourse w’itli 
strangers. I am content to be alone.” 

I asked if he were not often lonely, and he laughed. 

” Even here,” said he, “ in Sussex, Nature is a living 
force. The sea changes almost fiour by hoiur. Birds 
come and visit me. Even the rabbits in the brake have 
already learned to know' me. They all seem to know—these 
little, wfild things—that I am one of them, €uid soon cease 
to fear me. They are my companions and my friends, and 
I have also boolvs and memory. And I have health and 
air, the smell of the salt sea and the seaweed, and the 
sunrise to awaken me before your street-bred friends are 
stirring. The w'ind, the rain and the sun—I welcome 
each as he comes. Did I w'ant other comrades, I should 
go and seek them ; but I prefer to live like this.” 

“ And yet you talked willingly to me ? ” I asked. 

” Because,” he answered slow’ly—and his words caine 
to me as a surprise—” because you are a ca,ve-man, too.’* 

“ I ! ” I exclaimed. 

” Every boy,” said he, ” every healthy, happy boy. 
It Wcis the savage in you—though you may not realise it- 
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** * Because/ he answered slowly—and lus words came to me as a surprise—' because 
you are a cave-man, too.*** (See page 2.) 


that brought you out hero alone, that took 3^011 right awa3'^ 
from red bricks and shops and dinner.” 

1 cannot say whether I have conve3"cd to the reader 
in the space of this short chapter a true conception of the 
character of John Bannister, as he was when 1 knew liim 
first. Of his pei*sonal appearance I have 3"et to wiate ; and 
if it be a simple matter to describe that which is outwardly 
apparent, it is hy 0.0 means eas3’' either to fathom or to 
ixjrtmy a man’s soul and mind. 


ears. 

And one thing more : my 
own life has not been lived 
without event. It has bc*on 
fate to tell a score of time-s 
of the enterprise of others ; 
but of all men of action 1 havo 
ever known, I'ead, or written 
of, 1 rank John Bannister 
as first. Perhaps, that may be because I can now seat 
mv’self of a winter’s ev-ening before rny stud3^ fire and see 
him in 1113’^ fanc3’^ as he was in all his stTength and manhood, 
pass through again the dangers and the hardships, ind liv^e 
once more the glorious da3’s that it was my privilege to 
pass with him, and remember that, had it not been for 
liiin, I might hav'^e liv’^cd all my life in Sussex and seen 
nothing of the world. But how can I sot down the debt 
I owe him ? For I owe him life itself. 


Do not imagine that I 013^- 
sclf Imew aught of him until 
after we had sojourned to¬ 
gether for months, faced the 
same dangers, stood side b3' 
side throughout the great 
adventure of which I have to 
tell. I knew fi*om the first 
that he was wise and generous 
and kind : I could see with 
eyes that he was strong, 
and his talk charmed tlie 
imagination of a dream3% 
activ^e boy. In spite of all 
he knew, of the expi'riences 
he had had in all parts 
of the world, he was one 
of the sunplcst men that 
ever lived. And there was 
something in him of the poet. 
I do not mean that he ever 
tried to set down his thoughts 
in verse, but that he lived in 
love with all tilings beauti¬ 
ful. I have seen him stand 
stock-still like one trans¬ 
figured, with e3’es illumined, 
gazing in wonderment upon a 
purple sunset upon the snow- 
capped Crestline of the dis¬ 
tant Andes—and that at 
a moment when his own 
life, as well as mine, were 
not worth a full day’s 
purchase. 

Judge all men by their 
deeds and not their words. 
Hear this histor3’ to tlie end, 
and see what like of man was 
he whose charm and peril led 
me forth from green and 
sleepy Sussex to adventure in 
the darkness of those tropic 
forests that shut out the 
source of tlie great Riv'er of 
Mv'stery, where there is 
poison, black ignorance and 
fell disease, and a man may 
no moi'e coimt the dangei-s 
that encompass him than 
the m3*riads of stinging 
insects that drone about his 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COMING OF AMOS. 

A fter that morning, throughout the summer months 
when I was at school, there was seldom a Saturday 
or a Wednesday afternoon when I was not to be 
seen hastening eastward along the beach to see 
John Bannister, and to listen to his talk. 

During those days I learned much of him, of his travels 
and adv'entures ; but there were certain matters upon 
which he would never speak in any detail. He would never 
tell me, for instance, the full story of how ho had come bj: 
the great sear upon his face—a disfigurement so pronounced 
as to be at once pathetic and repulsive, which ^ad aroused 
my boyish curiosity from the fii-st. Had it not been for 
that scar, Bannister would have been a handsome 
man, as indeed he was when the left side of his face was to 
be seen in profile. He had deep-set steel-grey eyes that 
looked clean through you, and the forehead of a thinker; liis 
hair, in those bygone days, was black, no more than touched 
with white upon the temples and about the ears, and his 
moustache the longest I have ever seen. Though there 
was never a man, 1 should suppose, who had less of v^anity 
in his composition, I think he grew it thus to hide in part 
the record of the terrible wound that had extended from 
his right ear to the corner of his mouth—a scar that was 
always rough and white, though his face were burnt by the 
sun to the colour of tan. 

“ 1 came by that,” he once said to me in answer to my 
question, “ in what might be called an honest cause. A 
thousand miles from nowhere, where there is neither Law 
nor Right nor Wrong nor Justice, one—who may or may 
not have learned the Lord’s Prayer at his mother’s knee—- 
would have put to death some score of helpless hiunan 
creatui-es, slaughtered them like sheep.” 

” Why ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Why,” said he, ” there are but few motives that 
sway the evil that lies in all men, and of these greed of 
gold is first. And this man of whom I speak was a great 
force of evil, and is so still, for I never doubt that he is yet 
alive. P’or gold he would have murdered tho.se who had 
never wronged him, who had indeed showm him nothing 
but kindness and hospitality. Fate decreed that this man’s 
path and mine should cross ; and becaitse I stood between 


him and an ill- 
gotten fortune, 
I was struck a 
coward’s blow. 
You would never 
guess the weap¬ 
on, Dick, that 
gave me my 
Ideality mark for 
life ? ” 

Ho paused as 
if waiting for an 
answer, though 
I had none to 
give. 

” Well, then,” 
ho continued, 
‘‘it was a sceptre 
—the golden 
sceptre of a 
bygone dynasty 
of monarchs, 
ended four hun¬ 
dred years ago 
—kings of no 
naked savages, 
but emperors, 
rulers over an 
ancient civilisa¬ 
tion that has 
crumbled to the 
dust, of a people 
who were cultured in their own way, industrious and 
great. It is something, wo may imagine, to carry through 
life the scar that was given by the symbol of such 
authority and power.” 

‘‘ And where was this ? ” I asked. 

‘‘Where the mountains overtop the clouds,” he 
answered, “ where one may see the last of the sunset 
beyond the valleys of Peru, and the dawn rises from the 
dark forests of the Upper Amazon, in which, Dick, there 
are secrets that no man yet has over lived to learn.” 

‘‘ It was the sceptre of the Incas ! ” I exclaimed ; for 
I had read as a holiday task The Conquest of Peru. 

‘‘ The very same that was hidden from Pizarro,” he 
made answer, ‘‘ together with all the gold of Huaraz and 
Cuzco.” 

‘‘And who was the man who struck you ? ” I demanded. 

‘‘ When I tell you that his name is Amos Baverstock,” 
said Bannister, “ that he hails from the same west- 
country town as I do—and that is Tiverton in Devon—and 
that that man to this day coimts himself as my greatest 
enemy, I tell you more than I should.” 

And though I tried my utmost, I could got from him 
nothing more. A reticent man by nature, ho was yet 
from the beginning prodigal of speech with me. VV’ith the 
exception of this great Peruvian adventiu-e—which, I could 
tell from his demeanour, he ranked as the one outstanding 
episode in all his life—he would answer all my questions. 
I thought this strange ; and there was an even stranger 
thing about him—and I was soon to learn that the two 
were linked together. Though he had to some extent 
confided in my.self, he forbade me to speak of him to my 
.schoolfellows. He told me he was well content to have 
found a friend in a boy after his own heart, much the same 
sort of lad as the John Bannister who liad bathed in the 
Exe, and barefooted raced other boys upon the river bank ; 
but, w'ere the knowledge of his presence upon that lonely 
shore to become the common property of a clamouring, 
crowded school, his seclusion would be lo.st, his peace of 
mind disturbed, his haven of re.st and .solitude converted 
into a kind of monkey-hou.se—for that is what he called 
it. 

I gave my word, and kept it ; and yet, I could not but 
think of things. And it occurred to mo that John Bannister 
livetl as he tlid for other reasons tlian solely to enjoy the 
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fniits of solitude. I^ot th^t he himself had ev-er told me 
anything that was not the truth : he liad, indeed, so¬ 
journed for so many years in the wild places of the world 
that he had forgotten much concerning the ways of civili¬ 
sation and could lx> shy — as he was befoi*e my mother — like 
an ov'crgrown 3 'okel who stands, cap in hand, first on one 
foot and then upon the other. He wanted more than 
solitude, he wanted secrecy. For moi*e i-etisons than one 
I should have guessed it ; but, I was but a boy, and 
looked not for moti\’’es or for caiLses. I was content to 
take the man as lie w’as : a hero in my oyes, who had 
i Lsked his life a thousand times, who had done great deeds 
and seen strange sights and wondrous places that I had 
only dieamed of. 

And now, I come, at last, to the beginning of m 3 ' stoiy : 
a blazing morning in the August sun, when our friendship 


was four months old, when the wheels of chance began to 
move, and those forces were set in motion that whirled me 
awa\% when still a schoolboj^, from sunny, sleepy Sussex, 
to Ije a w'ayfarer with grim Death himself in dark, tropic 
lowlands, or amid the v^^ery clouds. 

It being holiday-t^e, and 1 having no thought in my 
head than W'hat pertainod to my hero, I set forth earlier than 
usual, and took the straight cut across the fields, insU‘iwl 
of following the shore. This led me to a group of sand- 
liills, not half a mile from where Bannister had pitched his 
camp ; and amid these I stumbled upon throe men, seated, 
heads together, in the shallow of a gorso bush. 

I cannot for the life of me explain why I did it—never 
before or since have 1 pla^'cd the eavesdropper of my ow’ii 
free choice—but tlie moment 1 set eyes upon a hunclibai^k. 


with a clean, wrinkled face an<I two small eves as black as 
boot-buttons, down I dropped on all foui-s like a man shot, 
and crept silently' an i swiftly to the cover of a clump of 
reeil-like gi*ass. 

I think the sight of the man frightened mo. He had the 
cruellest face I had ev er seen ; and thetre w'as cunning in it, 
too. Also, there was a suggestion of merriiu'ss, of latent 
mirth, about him — patent in the shining, beail-like eyes — • 
that caused me instantly to shudder. Have 3 'ou ever 
considered the e^es of a half-grown pig, as something apart 
fronr the glistening, inquisitive, joyful and highly' enter¬ 
taining quadruped that a yoimg pig hajipens invariably 
to be ? They are wicked and gleehil, defiant and pitiless, 
those little, twinkling eyes. Thej'^ are more fearful than 
those of a snake, becaust? they are more alive and equally 
soulless. Well, then, such eyes had this man : eyes at 

once mercile^ and mis¬ 
chievous. And so it was, 
1 must suppose, that I hid 
my self amid the grass. 

And then, one of those 
who were wdth him u.sed 
these v erj^ words ; and when 
I heard them, it was as if I 
was depriv^ed of the power 
to breathe. 

“ I wish I were a hundred 
miles from here, I can tell 
you that. He’s not likely' 
to forget that it was .you, 
Amos Baverstock, that 
trapped him and left him 
for dead, and that it wa:{ 
I w ho struck the blow.” 

1 lay in the long grass, 
close as a hare, m.y heart 
j)umping within me like an 
engine. I had heard and 
si'en enough alreadv' to 
l<jiow that 103 ^ friend was 
in danger. I had a .sen.se 
of some calamit.y impending, 
but no time just then to 
guess at the meaning of it 
all ; for I must listen to the 
quiet, cold voice of Amos 
Bav'erstock — the hunchback 
with the pig e 3 'es and a 
long, thin nose like a v\ easei 
“ You were right enough 
in London,” said ho, ‘'when 
I told 3 'ou I had tracked him 
down, as I sw'ore to 3 'ou both 
I should.” 

“ Maybe,” said the other, 
” I forgot, for tlie moment, 
what he was. I would sooner 
face a tiger.” 

He was a rough-looking 
man, with a red, untidy 
beard, and there was some¬ 
thing about him of the .sailor. 

” Tut, man,” said Amos ; ” 3 ’ou make a mountain of 

a molehill ! I do not propose to set about this matter like 
a fool. He’s l 3 dng yonder like an old dog fox in his earth, 
and w'e’ll send a terrier in to fetch him out.” 

” Me ! ” cried the red-bearded man, horror-stricken at 
the thought. 

But, before Amos Baverstock could answ'er, the third 
man spoke for the fii*st time ; and my attention biung 
thcreb 3 '^ attracted towards him, I w'as at once astonislu'd 
at ev’^erything about his indiv iduality : his' voice, his 
personal appearance, the words he itsed. Ills very attitude 
of oarelo-ssness and ease. 

“ Cave tibi cane mulo'' 

That is what he drawled, and though I was then a 


** * A useful tool,* he observed. * To be candid, I should be sorry—for my own sake 
as well as his—to deprive him of his Ufe.*** p<^g^ b ) 
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.schoolboy who had struggled through the dull prose of 
C'lesar to the loftier realms of Virgil, I must confess that 
fear had so deprived me of my wits that I understood no 
word, except the first. 

The speaker lay flat upon his back, with his hands folded 
behind his head, and his face exposed to the sun—like a 
tripper who would go back to London nicely tanned. I 
observed that ho had taken off his coat, and rolled it into 
a pillow, and that the shirt he wore was of the softest, 
flimsiest silk. 

He was dressed like a fop in the height of the fashion of 
that day, wearing a white tie with a great gold pin in it, a 
well-curled moustache and those short side-whiskers which 
were then the vogue. He had light blue eyes and fair, 
curly hair, and had it not been for the side-whiskers, would 
have looked much younger than he was. Everytliing about 
him suggested that he was—or should liave been—a 
gentleman of means and leisure. 

“ Cave tihi cane miUOy' he repeated, more slowly than 
before. And this time I had the sense to understand it; 
“ Beware of the silent dog.** 

“ Just .so,** said Amos. “ We will tempt the dog with 
a bone. Trust to me, you dolt,*’ he cried, turning sharp 
upon the man with the red beard, who was sitting with a 
scowl upon his face and his legs crossed like a Hindoo. 
“ Ask yourself, have I ever yet sent 
you on a wild goose chase ? Am I 
myself one to take unnecessary 
risks ? ” 

“ Then, shoot him, take what we 
want, and have done with it,” 
growled the other. 

“Friend Jo.shua,” said Amos, “we 
are some eight thousand miles from 
Chirnborozo, and probably not two 
miles from a police-station. We 
want no questions asked, no hue and 
cry. That would ruin everything.” 

“ There’s something in that,” 
admitted the red-bearded man, 
who.se name w^as evidently Joshua. 

Amos chuckled. 

“ This is no baby’s game,” said he. 

“ Bannister fears neither man, wild 
beast nor devil. No more am I 
afraid of him. I have tricked him 
once, and I can trick him again. 

Were I to get within arm’s length of 
liim, it is true, as like as not he 
would ^vl•ing my precious neck ; and 
the same applies to you, friend 
Joshua; for he will not have for¬ 
gotten that it was you who struck 
him down at the end of the passage that leads from 
Cahzaxa’s Tomb. But Mr. Forsyth here he has never .set 
e\ es on in all his life.” 

“ In other words,” cut in the young man with the side- 
whiskers, still stretched at full length upon the ground ; 
“ in other wrords, I myself am the bone to be presented to 
the silent, tlangerous dog. A pleasant prospect—but I 
a<'quiesce. Having gone into this business, I am prepared 
to take what comes.” 

Though he had .sj)okcii with a shade more animation than 
before, he had neither moved an inch nor troubled even to 
open Ins eyes. A calm customer, in very truth, was Mr. 
(iiibert Foisyth, as I was afterwards to learn, something 
to iny cost—a man with more manners than morals, who 
was never afraid and never surprised, and who smelt of the 
vile pfnnad(> with which he plastered his moustache. 

“ Sir,” said Bav(;rstock, “ you are the very man for 
me. 1 promise you that, if we pull this busiiu'ss through, 
we shall wade knee-deep in gold.” 

“ I want gold to sp(‘nd and not to paddle in,” .said 
Forsyth. “ (d\'e ordei*s, Mr. Wisdom ; I am hero solely 
to obey.” 

Aiikjs produced a long and very black cigar, bit the end 


off and began to chew, making his face all wrinkles. I 
thought that he would light it, but he did no such thing. 
He would look at it with one eye half closed, use it much 
as a musical director wields his baton to punctuate his 
words, and then chew again, until the h^own ‘juice was 
streaming from the corners of his mouth. 

“ Go to John Bannister this morning,” said he. “ Go 
to him now, if you like. He doesn’t know you from Adam. 
Pretend you’re just an idle, inquisitive holiday-maker who 
has dropped €Mjross him by chance ; get into conversation 
with him, ask him foolish questions ; and then, without 
advertisement, just—drop that across his head.” 

As he said this, he threw across to Mr. Forsyth some 
kind of weighted implement, such as a housebreaker might 
have in his pos.session. It was about the size and shape 
of a belaying-pin, and attached to the thin end was a leather 
strap to secure it to the wrist. 

“Sounds simple enough,” drawled. Forsyth. “How¬ 
ever, for the sake of argument, suppose I fail. I understand 
from what you both tell me, he has the strength' of two 
ordinary men.” 

“ Six,” grow’led the red-bearded fellow, who seemed to 
mo to be a discontented rascal. 

“ Strike hard end without warning,” said Amos. “ In 
case of mishap. Trust and I will be at hand to help you.” 

I thought, at the time, that Trust 
was another man—a foiul^h party in 
this vile conspiracy ; for I did not 
then know that the name of the 
red-bearded man—as great a rogue 
as Amos himself, if not a tenth as 
clever—^was Joshua Trust, who had 
served before the mast in the Royal 
Navy, to be tried by court-martial 
for a felony and afterwards dis¬ 
charged. 

Mr. Forsyth, in the meantime, 
picked up the bludgeon and toyed 
with it in his hand. 

“ A useful tool,” he observed. 
“ Convenient to carry, and—I should 
say—effective to use. To be candid, 
I’m a little afraid of it. Though I 
have Hot the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Bannister, I should be sorry'—• 
for my owm sake as well as his—to 
deprive him of his life.” 

“ You need not be afraid of that,” 
laughed Amos. “ Had his skull been 
thinner than a bullock’s, it would 
have been broken j'ears ago. We 
want him senseless, when we can 
bind him hand and foot, and help 
ourselves to the very thing'we want. He has got it some¬ 
where, sure enough ; and had I to search the world for it, 
I would find it in the end.” 

And then he clapped liis hands and rubbed them to¬ 
gether ; and I have never seen in all my life an expression 
of such malignant glee. 

“ Once it is oui* 8 ,” he cried, “ across the Western 
Ocean ! Nothing stands between us three and fortune. 
Gold ! ” he almost shrieked, “ I tell you, it is there knee- 
deep in a cavern as large as a cathedral ; golden ornaments 
and vessels, bars and rings and bracelets. You shall have 
your fair share, Mr. Foi-syth ; for all’s square between us, 
and, I confess, wo could not very well move in this business 
without you. Joshua here will tell you, though I may bo 
an ill man to cross in more ways than one, I never yet went 
back upon my friends. You’ve come into this affair to 
help us, and I’ll not forget it.” 

“ Dear me, no ! ” drawled Forsyth. “ I join you for 
my own ultimate gain. I recognise that I am blessed with 
as little conscience as yourselves, and see profit in the 
matter. I know nothing of this fellow Bannister, and care 
still less. B(‘yj(k‘s, I have, I suppose, a natural taste for 
sucli an ad\’c:iture as you propose. I am heartily tired 


tCbie Morib Qixtsl 

S T’S a goodly worid—if we make it 
good 

With all the best that our hands 
can do. 

With aU the best that our souls can bring 
Of ideals made to come true ! 

It’s a beautiful world if you take the 
grace 

Of beautiful thoughts—turned into 
deeds ! 

And beautiful words of cheer and song 
To strengthen the weak-willed’s needs. 

< It’s a fine old world—if we make it fine. 

But most of us talk and few oLus dare 
To fight to the death for the highest we 
know 

To better the world I Wake up, lads, 
show 

You’re ready to do your share. 

“ Dragian.” 
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of this dreary country with its railwa3's, gas-pipes and 
antimacassars. I would, in a word, stake all I have upon 
an only venture, to die soon or rich—I cafe little which 
it be.” 

And tlvereupon he yawned, placing the tips of his fingers 
before his mouth in a manner exceedingly affected. 

They talked then for a while of other things ; and all the 
time I was seeking an opportimity to escape, to hasten to 
my friend to warn him of his danger; and yet, though I 
was well screened from view of Amos Baverstock and his 
companions, it was some time before I could find the 
coiuage to bestir myself. 

I lay in the long grass like a wounded bird : it was as if 
I had not the power to move. 'My thouglits w^ore running 
riot—Bannister to be shamefully assaulted, something 
stolen, and I kept repeating to myself the magic phrase, 
“ Gold knee-deep in a cavern large as a cathedral.” 

Tliere was something about all this of the kind of adven¬ 
tures I had often imagined ; I had thought that I would 
revel in the prospect of such dangerous escapades; and 


here was I, scared out of iny wits, too terrifietl 
to move. 

Indeed, it w^as only the thouglit that Amos 
Baverstock or one of the others would get u[> to 
go and then discover me that made me sliift from 
where I had l>een hiding ; and no sooner was I 
out of earshot than I set off running as if pursuc<i 
by fifty fiends. I never ran so fast before? or 
since. Over the sand-hills, stumbling amidst the 
shingle, breaking ray wny through gorse a?i(l 
liedgcrow, I caino at last to Jolm Bannister’s 
cabin, lying in a hollow by the sea. 

“ Mr. Bannister ! ” I cried. “ Mr. Bamiister ! 
Something dreadful is about to happen ! ” 

I W6is, 1 suppose, half blinded by my running; 
or I had not tlie sense to look about me. 1 stenxl 
Ixjforo the opening of the cabin, w'ringing iny 
hands and crvdug out like a fool. 

“ Mr. Bannister ! Mr. Bannister ! Come 
quickly ! ” 

I hod for answer neither the sight of his great 
strength nor the familiar soimd of his voice, but 
just the wash of the sea at high tide beyond the 
ridge where the buckthorn grew. 

I ran straight to the beach, and looked to east 
and westward. For a moment I had hoped to 
find him, for ho w'ould sometimes batlie in the 
sea at that hour of the day ; but a glance or so 
was enough to toll mo I sliould not find him there. 

I wandered for a w^hile somewhat aimlessly 
amongst the shrubberies tliat crowned the margin 
of the sand-hills and the shingle, and then re¬ 
turned to the cabin. As tilings happened, I 
must liave done so in the nick of time ; for, 
when I had searclied in odd comers, as if 
looking for a ludden thimble, instead of a man 
of six-foot-four, 1 went to the threshold, and 
looking out beyond the gorse, beheld the tall 
figure of Mr. Gilbert Fors3dh, strolling towards 
me, swinging in liis hand his silver-mounted 
Malacca cane. 

I did not know whether or not ho had seen mo. 
It w'as sufficient for the moment that I had no 
way of escape. The cabin—as I have said—had 
been built in a hollow, and to cross the ridge 
that encompassed it would bring me into full 
view of Mr. Forsyth. 

I stood for a moment irresolute, with clenched 
fists, cudgelling my brains and wishing that I 
w as an^'^vhere else upon the w'ide face of the 
earth. Then I heard a footstep on the sJiingle 
without, and as I drew back into the shade of 
tho hut, I saw the man’s sliadow cast upon 
the threshold. 

I looked about me in a wild and silly w^ay, and 
then without a tliought dived under the great 
fur sleeping-bag that lay ruffled against the wall. 

Foi*s3^h entered. I could not see him, but I could hear 
him moving to and fro, and once he oven trod upon rny 
foot. Then I heard his voice, raised in a kind of drawling 
sing-song, as if he called to someone at a distance. 

“ Come on,” ho sang. “ The way’s clear. The dog’s 
out of his kennel.” 

A full minute may have elapsed. On such occasions, 
time counts for next to notliing. But, presently, I was 
aware that, besides mj^^elf, there w’ere throe persons in 
that small place, and one of them was Amos Baverstock. 

“Here’s our chance,” said he. “Joshua, keep watch from 
without. He may not be far away, and it would be a rough- 
and-tumble business if he caught us in the act. And now, 
sir, help me to find tho map. The thing must be some¬ 
where in this hut, unless he carries it always on his person.” 

And at those words was I made to realise that, as sure 
as I had been christened Richard Troadgold in the little 
church at Middleton, I had done a foolish thing and was 
like to be made to pay for it. 
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CHAPTER III 


I EXPECTED every moment to be caught, to be jerked 
forth from my hiding-place like a landed fish. In 
the course of their searching they must sooner or later 
move the sleeping-bag, and I would be exposed. 

It occurs to me that fear must be one of the strangest of 
emotions ; for I can honestly say that, now that I was in 
this hopeless and perilous predicament, I was no longer 
afraid. Certain that I must fall into the hands of Amos 
Baverstock, equally uncertain of what then would bo my 
lot, I was resigned to my fate ; I w^as long past appre- 
liension. I still thought of Bannister and W’ondered 
concerning the map for w^hich Amos and Forsyth w^ere 
looking, but for myself I now’ cared not a snap of the fingers 
w hat became of me. 

But Amos never found me on his own account. No 
doubt, he w’ould have done so in a very little time, had 
not Forsyth, almost at once, struck upon the very map 
for which the tw’o w’ere searching. 

“ What’s this ! ” exclaimed Forsyth. “It seems the 
thing w’e want.” 

“ Where ? ” cried Amos, w’ho, I judged, snatched it 
from the other’s hand. 

“ That’s it ! ’’ he almost shouted. “ The parchment 
map copied from that made ages ago by Villac Umu, the 
High Priest of the Incas of Peru. Bannister has trans¬ 
lated it, and marked the route in red ink. It’s all plain 
as daylight.’* 

I could tell by the sound of his voice that he was w ildly 
excited. He spread out the map upon the little table in 
the centre of the cabin and, feeling secure since Joshua 
Trust W’as keejiing watch, spoke breathlessly to Forsyth, 
relating the matter in such detail that then and tliere 
1 was made a party to the whole vile cons|)iracy. 

“When the ancient Peruvians fled before the advance 
of the Pizarros,’’ ho explained, “ they carried their 
treasures across the mountains. These they hid in two 
places : one, w hich is called the Little Fish, consists of all 
manner of earthenware utensils ; the other—the Big Fish 
- is composed of golden ornaments and ingots. 1 have 
heard it said by some that the Little Fish is in Bolivia ; 
by otlu'rs, as far north as the Amazonas Territory—the 
truth being that no man living knows. It was Jolin 
Bannister himself who discovered the secret of the Greater 
J’reasure, or the Big Fish, as the natives call it. Ho lived 
for years among the wild savages who inhabit the forests 
about the eastern foothills of the Andes ; and there, I 
believe, he came across some priestly descendants of those 
who had served the Incas. It was high up among the 
(.’onomamas, to the sout h of the great Hi’gion of the A\’oods, 
that I first fell in with Bannister. 1 was there prospecting 


for gold, but I had nev^er dreamed of such a gold mine as the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas. Baimister never told me 
that he had learned the secret from the priests, but I made 
so free as to inspect the map, when I believed him to be 
sleeping.” 

“ But is this safe ? ” asked Forsyth. “ Supposing 
Bannister returns ? ” 

“ There is nothing to fear,” said Amos. ** Time’s our 
ow’ii. Joshua is on watch upon the sand-hills, and can see 
him coming half-a-mile away. We are as safe here as 
anywhere.” 

“ Well, then, go on w'ith your story,” said the other. 
“ You saw the map yourself ? ” 

“ No more than glanced at the thing before he had 
me by the throat and well-nigh strangled me,” cried 
Amos. “ After that we parted company, though I 
followed his track, and three times tried to kill him.” 

I heard Mr. Forsyth laugh in his silly, affected way. 

“ You do not mince your words<” said he. “ And I 
think I like you for it all the better. So you tried to 
murder him, and failed ? ” 

“ I did not say ‘ murder,’ ” grumbled Amos. “ You 
can do no w’orse than kill in the great Region of the Woods ; 
and whether you slay a jaguar, a monkey or man, it is 
much the same in the end. But to kill a man like Jolin 
Bannister is no such easy matter. He has the ear of a 
panther and the eye of a bird, and he strikes like the coral 
snake—silent and deadly—and for those self-same reasons, 
the story I am telling you must now turn something against 
myself. For I began the business by hunting John Ban¬ 
nister in the Wilderness ; but, before the game w’as a W’cek 
old, it was he that w’as hunting me, and hunting me, too, 
day and night, from the Putumayo to Bolivia, from the 
Amazon to tlie sea. 

“ I sought safety, at last, in the poi*t of Lima, where I 
w-as sheltered by some pretence of Law and Justice ; and 
there I joined forces with friend Joshua and three other 
kindred spirits who now lie unbiuied, their bones picked 
by the vultures. 

“ VV’ell, then,” Amos went on, “ wo fiv’O put our heads 
together and talked the question out. It was plain to us 
that, since Bannister was such a tough nut to crack, it were 
safer and simpler to go straight to the fountain head, as the 
saying goes, and see what Could bo done with the priests. 
I thought it wouUl not be difficult to frighten them into 
telling as all tlioy knew. But we had to search the woods 
for months before wo found them, living in the midst of 
black ignorance and superstition ; and by then—would 
you believe it !—Bannister had got wind of our intentions, 
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aiifl had come back upon his own trail, crossing the moun¬ 
tains and descending into the Region of the Woods. 

'* He tiuTied up in time to ruin all our plans. His very 
])resence gave the priests the courage they had lacked. 
There was a stiff fight, and we, having the worst of it, were 
obliged to beat a quick retreat to the foothills, though we 
carried with us a hostage. So far as this man was con- 
( crned, I took a leaf from the book of the Spaniards. I 
lu\ow that Pizarro had not gained all his knowledge by 
fair words and promises. I tortured the wretch, imtil he 
shrieked for mercy and promised that he would guide us 
t<j Ovhzaxa’s Tomb, upon the very Crestline of the Andes, 
where he swore to us the Greater Treeisme was hid. Thither 
wo went, to find that the rascal had lied to us. A few 
goklen ornaments there were, in a vault cut in the living 
rock, at the end of a narrow passage, and amongst ^these 
was the ancient sceptre of the Incas, but the lot were not 
w orth the price of our journey. Moreover, John Bannister 
himself had had the audacity to follow us. Night by night, 
he hovered about our bivoufiwj, hoping to deprive us of 
our hostage. So I set my mind to work to finish him ; €md 
as fortune had it, the old Tomb was €is good as a rat-trap. 
For there was a great boulder at the mouth of the passage, 
w hich might be rolled down-hill to block the entrance ; 
and even then it wets as much as Joshua euid I could do. 
We fooled John Bamiister to enter the Tomb by making 
a show of moving camp and leaving the Peruviem behind. 
However, when w^e thought we h€id caged him, we found 
to our great dismay that we hawi under-estimated the man’s 
colossal strength; for he rolled back the boulder as though it 
were a football, and came down upon us like a raging lion.” 

Amos paused a moment in his naurative. Listening 
f'agcrly for what was yet to come, I heard distinctly 
the disgusting noise of the chewing of one of his long, 
black cigars. 

“We were unprepared for that,” he continued. ” Indeed, 
tliinking we had got him safely caught, to starve to death 
or shoot himself, we w'ere standing before the entrance to 
the passage without our arms ; and before we could master 
him, our party of five had been reduced to two. It was 
Joshua who ended the affair. We had looted the Tomb 
of the Little treasure that was there ; and Joshua snatched 
up the golden sceptre of the Incas and struck down John 
Bannister, whom that night we left for dead.” 

“ And what of the map ? ” asked Forsyth. 

“ We searched him, but never found it. He may have 
l(‘ft it with the priests, or hidden it somewhere in the forest. 
Two years later, I again journeyed to the Region of the 
Woods, and found out from the priests that Bannister had 
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taken it away with liim, after he had returned to tlie 
Wilderness from Cahzaxa’s Tomb.” 

Amos had calmed down by degrees whilst he related the 
whole story to Mr. Forsyth ; but now, quite suddenly, he 
became as frantically excited as before. 

“ For two years I have hunted for the man,” he cried ; 
” and I found him here by chance. I want nothing but 
the map, to know where the Greater Treasure has lain 
hidden for more than four centuries, and to learn how to got 
there. See here ! ” he shouted. “ The place is far to the 
north, near the valley of the Yapura River. The treasure 
of the Incas was carried four hundred miles from Cuzco!” 

” What more could we w’ant 7 ” laughed Forsyth. 

” W’hy, nothing else,” said Amos. “ Tliis map’s worth 
moi*e to us than the keys to the vaults of the Bank of 
England.” 

I heard a sound like the rustle of paper or parchment, 
from which I judged that Amos flourished the map in his 
hand. And then it was that I did a thing so bold that 
I have never ceased to be amazed at my own audacity. 

I had passed from sheer fright to cold deliberation. I 
cared not two pins for my own safety ; and though I was 
still in dread of Amos, I thought not once of him, but of 
John Bannister, whose very shadow I almost worshipped. 
Besides, it must be imderstood, I was already caught 
like a fly in the web of these adventiues. I had listened, 
as to a story, to all that Amos had sa^d, and had tried to 
figure in my mind’s eye the Greater Treasure, all gUttering 
in the dust, Cahzaxa’s Tomb and the dark Region of the 
Woods. I knew, from what I had heard, that, if all this 
wealth belonged to any Christian man, that man was 
John Bannister himself and never Amos Baverstock. And 
upon one tiling was, I well determined, with a kind of blind 
pig-headedness that might have led to my own undoing— 
and that was that Amos should never take away with him 
the map. 

“Gold!” he cried. “ Gold ! We’ll wade knee-deep in it I ” 

And at that, I sprang from under the sleeping-bag and 
hurled myself straight at liim whom I so truly feared. 

Both he and Mr. Forsyth were too surprised to do little 
else but gape, which gave me the chance I wanted, to 
snatch the parchment from his hand. 

I do not think I could have been much quicker ; but he 
was not to be taken unaw^ras. The parchment was old, 
and must have been half torn already, for, when he pulled 
one way and I the other, the thing came in half. And 
then, even before Baverstock had time to drop an oath, 
I was past the opening of the cabin and racing like a 
madman through the gorso. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KIDNAPPED. 


ILE I went over the 
sand-hills like a hare, I 
looked back once and 
saw Amos running, his 
face all screwed up in 
fury, and his black eyes 
as if they were on fire. 
At the door of the cabin 
stood Mr. Forsyth, 
shaking his Malacca cane 
at me, but never troub¬ 
ling himself to move so 
much as an inch. 

I knew from the first 
that I had the legs of 
both of them, that Amos 
could never catch me 
though I carried a 
pound weight on either 
And I believe, like a fool, I Jaughed, thinking myself 
; and when I pulled through a hedgerow that 


cut off the sand-drift from the open fields, I found my¬ 
self face to face with Joshua. 

For my own excuse, it may be urged that I had had much 
to think of in the last few minutes; and if I had remembered 
my friendsliip with Bannister, I had at least forgotten the 
very existence of Joshua Trust. But there he was, €is plain 
as a pike-staff, about thirty yards to the front of me. 

I pulled up and stared at him ; and to my surprise ho 
made no movement, until I heard the voice of Amos from 
behind me. 

“ Catch the young fiend ! Shoot, Joshua, before he 
gets away 1 ” 

And at that I jumped to the right, straight into a rabbit- 
hole, and pitched on to my head. 

I lay where I was for a few seconds without moving, 
for I was a trifle shaken by the fall. I could still hear 
Amos, cursing and swearing horribly, and Josluia, beating 
along the hedge with his stick. For all that, neither could 
I see them nor could they see me ; for I was flat upon my 
face in a bunch of thistles, which was near as great a torment 
as a swarm of bees. 
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I kjlow from the first that sooner or later I would have 
to run for it ; and the only thing that held me baek from 
bolting then and there was the certain knowledge that 
Joshua Trust would slioot. 1 write with natiual reluctanc'O 
whatsoever stands something to the credit of myself ; but, 
even at the moment, I thought more of the paiehment than 
of iny ouii skin. For I still held the crumpled fragment 
of the map in my right hand, gripping it tightly as if it 
W’cre a running-cork. 

I heaixi Joshua’s voice quite near to me ; and knowing 
that he must find me if I remained where I was, I resolved 
to/take my ehancc. But, first, in case of possible mis- 
fortime, 1 stuffed my portion of the parchment map to the 
full lengtfi of an ann douTi 
the very rabbit-hole that 
had tripped me up. And 
as I did so, a thought 
flashed through n\y mind : 
that it was, indeed, a 
strange circumstance that 
half tlw secret of the 
Greater Treasure of tlie 
Incas of old Peru, wlio 
four hundred years ago 
had foiled tlie pfreedy 
Spaniards, should lie hid¬ 
den in a rabbit-scrcqje in 
Sussex. 

And tlicn I sprang to my 
feet and trusted to Provi¬ 
dence to help me. Joshua 
was in front of me and 
threw out his arms to catch 
me. But 1 dived beneath 

them, swervtvi away from 
him, and ran for mv very 
life. 

I heard Amos shouting 
like a madman. Out of 
the comer of an eye, I saw 
Joshua Trust, fumbling in 
the region of his belt for 
the pistol I knew he 
carried. 

It was neck or nothing 

then. I had the sense not 
to run .straight, but to 
dodge here ami there like 
a snipe ; and as like as not 
I owed my life to that. 

For I found out afterwards 
that Trust was a dead shot, 
who seldom missed his 
mark. 

As I fled, the sharp 
crack of his pistol brol^ 
upon the silence, scaring 
the sea birds from the beach. The bullet rang past my 
head and clipp^nl tlie lobe of an ear, so that the blood ran 
down my neck. And thus was I, Dick Treadgold, 
blooded, in Ixjth metaphor and fact, to a life of peril 
and mlv^onture. 

Whilst Joshua reloaded, I had a chance to double the 
distance botwe(*n us. I headed inland, away from the 
shore, and made in the direction of the village which was 
more than a mile away. Straight in front of me was a 
clurnj) of trees, and I hoped to gain this before Tr>ist could 
fire again. 

Though the country that lies south of the Do\ms, from 
the west of Worthing to the ancient city of Cliichester, 
is, in tlK' main, as flat as a table, this particular clump 
of trees was f>erclu'd ujron a roundtnl hillock—thotigli 
you wo\ild call it that nowheie btit in western Sussex ; aiul 
thereff)re, when I gained the trees, I could siirv’^ey th<f land 
on every side of me to tlie extent of a goml square mile. 

To the south were Joshua and Amos Baverstock, hasten¬ 


ing after me, the latter some way behind his longer legged 
com|3amon. To the north, a little to the east, was the 
sharp belfry of the church in the village I would gain ; and 
to the west, was the lane that loads to Arundel. 

I hewi paused for a moment, not so much for breath as 
to get my bearings, to select the shortest route ; and in 
this brief moment, I became aware of a circumstance that 
caused my heart to leap for joy. For, coming toward me, 
by way of a footpath that led across the fields, carrying 
under an arm a brown p)aper parcel that I knew to contain 
his weekly stock of provisions, I recognised the great, tall 
figure of John Bannister hiinscdf. 

All thoughts of my pursuers were instantly banished 

from my mind. \\liat 
caied I now for Amos 
Bavei’stock and all his^ 
threats and oaths ! I was 
conscious of nothing else 
but tlie bald fact that a 
friend in need was close at 
hand—and one, moreover, 
who would soon get tlie 
beet of Master Baverstock 
—and so greed) was my 
elation that I took no 
hc*ed of a dog-cart which, 
at that moment, came 
rattling round a bend in 
the road. 

1 called loudly upon 
Bannister byname, though 
he was then scarcely wdtli- 
in hearing, and dashed 
down the hill befon* 
Joshua could have reached 
the trees from the other 
side. 

The road in that place 
was bounded by a 'vv’ooden 
fence, and balancing my¬ 
self upon the top of this, 
I shouted frantically to 
Bannister. 

“ Come quick ! ” I cried. 
“ Amos Baverstock is 
here ! ” 

I was answered, before 
the last word had left my 
lips, by a shot fired at tht* 
back of me. The bullet 
splintered the woodwork of 
the very bar upon which I 
was standing ; and startkxi 
into action, I jumped into 
the road. 

Immediately I hacT to 
turn back again no less 
quicldy, to avoid being run down by the dog-cart, the 
dric’cr of which reined in with a jerk. 

I lookr d up at him at once, thinking to recognise some 
farmer that I knew ; but, instead of that, I sot eyes, tc 
my amazement, upon Mr. Gilbert Forsydih with his side- 
whiskers and his greased moustache. 

I remembered then—too late as things turned out—^thaf 
the road cur\’od seaward near the place where I had firsl 
discovered Amos and his friends. Had I thought of it al 
all, I must have Icnown that they had never walked to that 
lonely spot. They had driven there, to leave the lior« 
and cart- upon the road, whilst they settled themselves ai 
n little di.stance to disciLss how bast they might attack Jolir 
Banni.stcr, in his cabin by the sea. Moreover, had I knowr 
then as m\ich as I know now of Mr. Gilbert Forsyth, I should 
never have supposed for a single instant that he could b< 
as idle as he .seemed, that ho would have remained doin^ 
nothing l>efore the opening of the cabin, whilst liis friend 
were pursuing me. 



** The next thing I knew was diat Forsyth had me by 
the throat.” {See page ii.) 
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For Gilbert Forsyth, a fop to all appearances and a 
htzy dude, was in reality a man of action. He said not a 
worti to me, but, when he had reined in his horse, he lifted 
ills whip, and cut me down as if 1 were a thistle. 

It was a long tandem whip—and tandems were much 
in fashion in the days when all this happened. The lash 
ra[)ped itself about my legs like a living snake ; so that 
IV hen Forsyth jerked the whip backward with all his 
force, I was thrown violently on my face, upon the hard, 
lusty road. 

I tried to get to my feet, as quick as I could, but had 
lone no more than struggle to my knees, when Forsyth 
struck me upon the crown of my head with the heavy 
handle of the whip. 

It was a cruel blow and a stout one ; and I know that, if 
I did not £U}tuaUy lose consciousness, I, at least, saw the 
trees swing upward into the sky, and the white road upon 
which I lay rush round and round, like the spokes of a 
rt-volvdng wheel. 

.And then, the next thing I knew was that Forsyth had 
me by the throat. Though I was then young, I was not a 
weakling. I struggled desperately, and might, perhaps. 


have freed myself had not Joshua Trust arrived upon 
the scene in time to settle the affair the wrong way 
for mo. 

For he gatheied me up in Jiis arms, and I was held as 
if I were encased in iron. I shouted frantically, but that 
was of no more help than the cackling of a hen. I was 
lifted bodily into the cart. 

I heard Joshua shout to Amos ; “ Run like mad ! Here’s 
Bannister himself ! ” 

Forsyth had climbed up upon the box. Trust was 
on the back seat, with me like a squalling babe in his arms. 
The cart tilted forward a bit, as Amos scrambled up and 
took his seat beside the driver. 

I heard Forsyth crack his whip, and immediately the 
horse started off at a canter, the cart rocking like a boat 
in a heavy sea. I continued to shout, until Joshua swore 
at me and clapped one of his great hands across my mouth. 
And the last thing I saw, as the cart turned into the main 
road to Littlehampton, was John Bannister breaking 
through the boundary fence, and then standing quite still 
and upright in the middle of the road, staring after us, with 
his brown paper parcel still under his arm. 


{To he continued.) 


The Pixy Thief. 

By LILLIAN CARD. 


PIXY, down to Dartyraoor, was full of fun and play: 

He met a boy—that naughty imp—^and stole hia 
smiles away. 

He stole his sunny temper and his grin of honest truth ; 
And, when he’d finished stealing,—^you’d have hardly 
known the youth. 

His eyes w'ere dull and drooping—and his cheeks were flat 
and thin. 

His mouth was shut—the comers curved downwards to his 
chin :—• 

And every word he uttered was so sour and sharp and sad—• 
That folks got sick and weary of that snappy, snarly lad. 


That pixy, down to Dartymoor, threw spells of discontent 

About that sometime-cheery youth, whichever way ho 
went. 

At last, a kindly fairy-man found out the pixy scheme, 

And whipped that pixy with a fern—and tlirew him in the 
stream. 

That pixy, down to Dartymoor, he scrambled out again : 

He vowed he’d find the things he stole : he sought with might 
and main. 

The fairy watched him grimly : expeditiously he moved :— 

Now people are just full of this : “ How much young Smith's 
improved I ” 



Combination. | Van'oid o,j^ : 


REQIIENTLY thu weakness of an inter¬ 
national side at footer is lack of 
cohesion. Every member of the 
side is a pic'ked player, of course, 
a star performer in his own team, a 
great goal-scprer, a speedy winger, 
a safe full back, an impregnable 
goal-keeper ; but when these eleven 
stars come together they do not 
make a constellation—they simply 
make a hash of it sometimes ! 
I have seen international sides play 
very poor football, or, at least, very 
ineffective football. The reason 
was that every man was a law unto 
himself. He did not comVhne well 
with the other members of the 
team. 

When I was a boy individual play w as much in vogue. 
Tlie dribbling code ruled the game. I have seen players 
dribble the ball nearly the full length of the field, keeping 
<^<jnimand of the ball in a wonderful way, and thereby 
wiruiing much applause for their cleverness. It never 
to dawn upon anyone that such cleverness was only 
vnliie if it led to the scoring of goals and the w'inning 
matches. Then, in the North, a team arose which 
cimngfxl the method of soccer football entiiely. It was 


composed of players who were individually of the highest 
class and the greatest skill, but anything like spectacular 
displays of individual play were frowmed upon. Each 
member knew that he was expected and required to retain 
possession of the ball only so long as he could usefully 
and safely do so, and then to make an effective pass to 
some other player better placed for carrying on the good 
work of getting the ball within shooting distance of the 
enemy’s goal, who, in his turn, w^as expected to do 
likewise. 

The effectiveneas of this method of combination W8is 
proved up to the hilt, because the team which first brought 
it to perfection won all its matches, and became the strongest 
sitie in the country. Then, of course, everybody wondered 
why they had not thought of it before, and the passing game, 
sometimes long, sometimes short, but always bafiling to 
the opposition wdiich had not so well learned the way of it, 
became the rule and revolutionised soccer. 

And this “ passing game ” would revolutionise other 
things, more important than football, if it were given half 
a chance. The most miserable, ineffective family I ever 
knew was one of the most brilliant. The trouble was that 
each member of the family seemed to think he w as destined 
to shine in a little isolated sky of his own, and w as inclined 
to resent the presence and brilliance of other stars. Tliere 
was no disposition to po( 1 r sources and amalgamate gifts. 
This brilliant family in the end proved ineffective. They 
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did not realise the "truth of the old proverb that “ union 
is strength.” 

The same failme to apply this excellent proverb often 
makes all the difference between one sch^/ol and another. 
It may be the Head’s fault—I don’t know. I only know 
that there is a camaraderie about some schools which is 
tot-ally absent from others. You feel it in the class-room 
and lecture hall, and you see it in the playing-fields. There 
is co-operation, system, solidarity, esprit de corps. The 
boys seem to bo there not for their own behoof but for the 
good of the school as a w^hole. 

The scriptural saying : “ No man liv^eth to himself alone,” 
applies equally to boys. It is tremendously and uni¬ 
versally true. The hermit idea is dead and done with. 
It was an experiment which always proved a miserable 
failure. To-day the man who shuts himself away from his 
fellows, tries to live “ on his own,” is considered an eccentric 
or a miser, or a criminal sneaking from justice ! It woulil 
seem from the way boys come together, that man is naturally 
a gregarioiLS animal, but animals may be gregarious without 
method, without true combination or -co-operation. A 
pack of wolves is just a horde, but a colony of beavers is 


a community. A swarm of flies is just a nuisance, but a 
hive of bees is a commonwealth, a kingdom, an organiswl 
state, each and all working for a definite and beneficent end. 

That is w’hat civilisation really means. A nation is only 
truly civilised when everybody works not only for his own 
but for the common good, for universal well-being ami 
general prosperity. Unselfishness is the soul of all games, 
and it is the only thing that will make the Lieague of Nations 
a success. When every nation plays for its own hand and 
its individual glory, wars become inevitable. True inter- 
nationalism lies in unselfish combination for high ends. 

To this same end no boy has the least right to act either 
in school or out of school in such a way as to low^r the 
prestige, the status, the character of the community to 
which he belongs. The old cry, “ Can’t a man do as he 
likes ? ” is, to-day answered with a big, big NO ! Of 
course, he can’t. He belongs to the team, and must play in 
with the rest, as well as play fair to the other side. If he 
had all the world to himself he might do as he pleased— 
and wolceme. But as long as wo are all in the world 
together wo must pass the ball unselfishly if the goals of 
great achievement are to be scored. 


The Igloo. 

All About Eskimo Snow Houses. 


most ways the Eskimo are an 
interesting people. Piotty well 
everyone who penetrates into 
the Arctic regions grows to hke 
them, for they ^re good- 
tempered, brave in adversity— 
of which they have their due 
share—and practical It has, 
indeed, been said that the igloo, 
or Eskimo snow house, is the 
most practical thing in the 
world. For, a perfect creation 
of its kind, it is quickly con¬ 
structed out of material that costs nothing and is ready 
to hand, to a remarkable extent it defies the elements, 
and unless subjected to warmth it will as a shelter last 
for an indefinite period. Explorers in plenty, have written 
in praise of the compact and spotless igloo, though, not being to 
the manner bom, they have sometimes found the snow house 
to appear more cosy than it has subsequently proved to be. For 
the serene and sturdy Eskimo, however, his native igloo provides 
the finest sheltering place in aU that land of snow cmd ice. 
The igloo is certainly for him a ’!;|onderful little haven in a frozen 
and cheerless waste. Let ns learn something more about it. 

Every Eskimo knpws how to hunt and fish, to manage a team . 
of dogs and t-o build an igloo. It is knowledge that he must 
possess, or maybe he would die. As might be expected, therefore, 
the Eskimo is taught as a boy how to build an igloo. The young 
Eskimo first of all builds toy igloos, putting Eskimo dog puppies 
into them as inmates. And by degrees ho perfects his capacity 
as a builder, until one day he comp'ete.s a life-size, real, genuine 
i^oo, the walls of which will not come tumbling down to bury 
its iidiabitants. Thenceforward Autenpook, ot whatever the 
young fellow’s name may be, is a man, for he is capable of building 
a home for himself and his future wife. 

When setting about the tusk of building an igloo, the Eskimo 
looks around for a place where drift-snow is nicely and com¬ 
pactly piled From the drift he cuts the blocks of snow with 
which he is to build symmetrical blocks, ev^’enly trimmed, and 
which he places in position each on its edge. Usually he builds 
from inside the snow house as it progresses. And if you were 
to watch him, you would rather suspect that ho was trying to 
build himself in. 

The blocks are built up in circular form, with narrowing tiers. 
So t-he dome-shaped construction approaches complet-ion, until 
at last the builder emerges, and placess a key-block of snow on 
top, well wedged in, and so warranted to kcH)p tl»e whole house 
firm. Some igloos are larger Uian othoi-s, according to the 


number of persons to be accommodated within. But witli all 
the Eskimo tribes the rule prevails that the most satisfactory 
igloo is one that is about ten feet in diameter. Some of the mo.st 
skilful igloo builders make these ten-foot snow houses and no 
others. Just €is in hunting and fishing, there are some Eskimo 
igloo builders who are more expert than others. Their servit 
are much in request, and are well paid for. And wjienev'er he 
has time, such a master of the art of igloo b uilding will harn*"s-i 
his team of dogs and disappear across the snow waste in the 
direction of the next village, making a professional round 
see if any igloo building or repairing requires to be done. 

Built on a spiral plan, the walls of the igloo lean well inwanh 
as they curve upwards. In the keystone at the top there is a 
good-sized hole, which serves as a chimney. While father or 
uncle is building the house, sons or nephews may be dispatclied 
in search of a clear sheet of fresh-water ice. This is to form the 
window of the house. And it lights the interior splendidly. 
As a matter of fact, no one ever saw anything more dazzlieg 
than the inside of a new ^ow house; there could be no bettor 
place indoors for the reading of small print. The Eskimo 
lamp is a poor glimmering affair, fed with thick seal oil ; but 
it affords ^orious illumination within those gleaming walls. t\ 
brand new igloo has something of fairyland about it. 

That, though, is a true description of an igloo for the first part 
only of its existence. In, say, six weeks or so, ail is chemgcnl 
The walls are no longer white. Soot, smoke, grease and grime 
have rendered tlie interior of the igloo filthy throughout. Insteeid 
of being fresh, the place is very stuffy. The Eskimo is far from 
being fastidious and squeamish. Even to him, however, the old 
igloo becomes unbearable. He builds a new one, and transfers 
to it his robust family and their few household effepts. 

Now and again one or other of the Eskimo dogs may develop: 
into being what is known as an igloo-scratcher.” Which meanj 
that he acquires a habit of trying to burrow his way through tli< 
walls of a snow house. So doing, he perhaps hopes to arrivi 
at the warmer interior of the hut, where maybe Seal-meat u 
about, ready to be snapped up, or there is lamp-oil to be over 
turned €md lapped. At the most these dogs are fed.three oi 
four times a week. So they have commonly quite remarkabt 
appetites. Igloo-burrowing though is an undesirable oanim 
ecoentrtcity. It is repressed by the Eskimo with the ver^ 
st rongest measures. 

The Eskimos believe that when anyone dies their spirit become 
a bright star seen in the sky above. They like to build their igloo 
directly under particular stars. And always they abajidoi 
an igloo in which anyone has died. That igloo is never uao< 
again. 



Raymond Raife. 
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Written and Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 


4 S tlie Hon. Wilberforce Jones (kno^^Ti tliroughoiit 
/ \ the Scientific World asDitchwater Jones) has very 
y ^ truly observ’cd, snakes have no idea of boxing. 

They liave, however, a very fair idea of doing most 
other things. They can swim, climb, fly ; Novo, the 
famoas circus owner trained a snake to play the t>^e-writer 
with the tip of its tail; and the average snake can “ make 
both ends meet ” with greater ease than can the average 
taxpayer in these dark days. A boa constrictor would 
never lose his temper in a modem restaurant ; instead of 
raging at the w’aiter if he had to wait an hour or tw'O be¬ 
tween the courses, he would simply go to sleep, for three 
weeks if necessary. 

The snake, too, is a good friend to mankind. He is 
accredited with bringing all evil into the world, and he has 
undeniably huiTie<l a good many people out of it—but, 
on the other hand, he is a source of livelihood to many. 
TliC late “ Brusher *’ Mills drove a roaring trade in the New 
Forest. He sold adder skin neck-ties and w’alking sticks, 
adder’s fat as a cure for rheumatism—and worse ; and 
he supplied grass-snakes by the crate-full to the Zoo, where 
they were used as food for various snaky cannibals. 

As for the sea-serpent, where would Fleet Street be 
without him ? He is as popular as ever—and longer eve^y 
year. You may explain him away as you like. He may 
be* a school of porpoises swimming in Indian file or the ann 
of a giant cut£le-fish, or even a piece of deep-sea cable 
hauled to the surface by some unlucky trawder ; we may 
laugh at him, exaggerate him, doubt liim, deny him—but 
we can’t kill him —or find him. 

Of course, the sea-serpent is the largest of all the snakes. 


but some land snakes can do very well when they try. 
Professor Wellington J. Stretcher, of Chicago University, 
easily beat the record (a Brazilian Anaconda thirty^-three 
feet in length) when he reported as having met a python 
in M’Zoombooland wdiich was so long tliat it was seen in 
two villages at once. However, another famous American, 
Coimcillor Ananias Munchausen Gulliver (of Ohio), made 
this monster look like a mere cheese maggot when ho 
described how he drove his Fudge car clean through a 
gigantic serpent, which he found lying dead in the Sw-an- 
keesi forest (French Congo)—the journey taking him two- 
and-a-half days, driving at top speed. He explained 
that he mistook the monster for the new aqueduct, then 
under construction—and only suspected his error when 
he passed the bonas of three elephants, after driving for 
four and tw’enty hours. He added that the cockroaches 
ate the photographs lie took—what a pity ! So much 
for the “ greatest ” snakes ; now for a word or two upon 
the merely “ great ”—of which science has more con¬ 
vincing evidence. 

The snake is really the most unfortunate of creatures. 
From the earliest times he has been given a bad name. 
The late Mr. Sinbad (A.B.) could say little in his favour— 
and most writers of a later date hav^e said even less. Rarely 
do wo find the snake revered. Amongst certain African 
tribes—where a belief in the transmigration of souls 
is still in vogue—the snake enjoys something of the 
popularity he once had wuth the Ancient Egyptians. 

The Bamatabimi, for instance, hold that their departed 
relatives take up a final abode in the bodies of snakes, 
the species being deterrnint'd by the social rank of the late 



Grandma Drops in to Tea ! 

(Some African tribes believe that the soub of their departed relatives take up their abode in snakes.) 
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The cobra is quite undismayed by Colonel Thunderclap Chutney 


lamented. The poor become small and inconspicuous 
snakes, the middle cla.sses seipents of larger calibre, whilst 

the nobility.! We believe the local Scouts 

(Gorilla patrol) sound “ Snakes alert ”—when a departed 
chieftain visits his relatives, or pays an 
afternoon call or two in his native kraal. 

Tliink, reader, how very embarra.ssing 
it must be to find a rich uncle—the one 
that “came down*’ so handsomely during 
the holidays—coiled up in your bed¬ 
room ; or a great-aunt encircling your 
morning tub ; or a distant cousin on 
yoiu* mother’s side mixed up amongst 
the family washing and refusing either 
to evacuate or make the journey to the 
local laundry. 

Yes, there is a wealth of superstition 
surrounding the snake, largely the result 
of his “ surrounding ” so many ot her 
people. Mexico, the home of superstition 
and bull-fighting, goes in daily terror of 
its scaly republicans. No doughty 
Toreador dare face the bull, should he 
meet ever so harmless and inconspicuous 
a serpent on the road to the ring. The 
Mexicans even make policemen of certain 
“ boas.’* One such, for many yeais, 
policed the gravel walks of a certain 
public pleasm*e garden in Mexico City. 

All snakes wandering at large and unable 
to give a satisfactory account of them¬ 
selves were at once taken into custody 
and confined in the policeman’s per¬ 
manent lock-up. 

A serpent’s life is not a happy one. There is no kind of 
security ; in vain might the average serpent importune a 
life assurance agency. Most poisonous snakes are immune 
to the poison of their ovm species, but they may fall to the 


fangs of some more distant relative. 
Science is making slow but steady 
progress in the cure for snake-bite; 
meanwhile “ prevention ” is justly 
popular, and “ kill that snake ” holds 
good the wide world over. The 
mongoose was popular centuries ere 
Rudyard Kipling embodied all his 
endearing qualities in “ Rild-tild-tavi,” 
and the big ferret commands a big 
‘sum nowadays at any liv’e-stock 
fancier’s. Until recently, the Secretary 
bird of Cape Colony enjoyed well-won 
logi55lative protection. Ask the Stork 
House Keeper at the Zoo to trail a 
dead rat on a string before the 
“ Secretary,” and you may , see how 
the gi*eat ground-hawk uses his sledge¬ 
hammer legs and feet. 

When tackling a poisonous snake 
the Secretary holds his wings before 
him, in the manner of a diieki, and no 
matter what the species of serpent, it is safe to back the 
Secretary. Not that either the Secretary or the mongoose 
is immune to snake-bite. Occasional accidents prove 
otherwise ; it is simply a triumph of quickness and daring 


and is merely amused at the “Monarch of the Forest”- 

The thick skin and wiry close-set hair of the mongoose cer¬ 
tainly act as a sort of snake-proof coat-of-mail. 

The v’ery largest serpeiits such as boas, pythons, and 
anacondas hav'e, of course, practically no foes to fear, 
though even the python must sometimes wriggle for his 
life before the onslaught of the terrible 
“ driver ” ants. But w ith the smaller 
snakes, even though armed with the 
deadliest venom, it is otlierwise. They 
arc usually slow' to use their fari:^, 
though one species of cobra, the deadl\' 
Ringlials. can ‘‘ spit ” venom to a 
considerable distance. Even the far- 
famed rattlesnake may fall to no more 
fearful a beast than the domestic pigj. 

The pig has a peculiar fondness—an 
cj^ieurean fondness -for rattlesnake, 
and many a humble porker has line<l 
his tuDiuny aud covemi himself with 
glory by devouring some snaky 
but when it comes to three rounds with a mongoose -! marauder, and so become the lioro of 
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The One on The Right :—** Hullo, Rattlesnake, waiting for it to hatch ? ** 

the farm-yard. Hedgehogs are admirable snake-killers— 
and a" four-inch hedgehog will think nothing of killing and 
devouring three times his own length of adder. 

When the time comes to do their own share of feeding, 
snakes are slow—but deadly sure. A small 
poat is as much as the largest living snake 
c in take at one time, and his after-dinner 
nap may last for a fortnight or more. Once 
fairly embarked upon his meal, a snake 
guf-s steadily forward ; it is with difficulty 
that he disgorges. A famous example of tliis 
weis afforded some years ago at the Zoo 
vhen two boa-constrictors, one slightly 
larger than the other, started to engulf 
({)posite ends of the same pigeon. The 
la I per snake not only “ took ” in the whole 
pigeon, but his dinner-table companion as 
veil. The act, of swallowing once started, 
he proceeded- quite mechanically, the smaller 
hoH being killed—and dissolved—by sections, 
as it passed down the “ red lane ” of its cage- 
M.ate. Apparently boa number one’s diges- 
ii<‘U was unimpaired by any regrets or other 
rn< rital worries, and the end of a six weeks’ nap found 
him once more at the dinner table with a inind 
s*‘H‘ne tuid an enviable appetite. 


his neck, the jaw bones become conqjletely 
disarticulated. 

Once the egg is safe inside, the jaws 
spring back into position, and a movement 
of the throat brealts the shell and squirts 
the yolk in a soothing stream into the 
snake’s interior. Finally the shell is 
“ coughed up ” and only a slight bump 
somewhere near the serpent’s middle is 
left to tell the sad tale of a pigeon tliat. 
can never know the joys of maize or of 
circling round the chimney-pots. 

But there is no end to the telling of snake 
stories. There are snakes that cem take 
flying leaps in the manner of the feunous 
flying squiiTels. Harmless snakes that 
find protection in looking like certain “ killers,” and deadly 
poisonous snakes that are successfully camoviflaged as 
harmless serpents. There are sea snakes, pond- snnke.s, 
tree snakes, hoop snakes, carpet snakes, and the 




** Sorry, I can*t %vait with you ! 

As anyone may see by examining the head of a common 
griiss snake, a snake’s sloill is capable of extraordinary 
“ stretching ” powers. This is seen 
at its maxbnum in the wonderful 
egg-eating snake from Africa. 

Although only about two to two- 
and-a-half feet in length, this gour¬ 
mand can “ inhale ” a pigeon’s egg. 

\N'hereas most snakes would wait for 
the egg to hatch, the egg-swallower 
takes a firm grip of the smaller end 
ef the egg and placing a coU of his 
IxKly against the Itirger end simply 
forces the egg into his gullet. In 
getting the egg from his mouth to 


extinct snakes of the tertiary epoch—the last are 
longer than the latest edition of the sea-serpent. 

There is no knowing “ where to have ” a snake. Indeed 
Ills role seems to be to ” have ” 
other people. The old natural 
liistory books used to lay down 
comfortable little rules whereby 
one might distinguish the poisonous 
serpent by his diamond-shaped 
head and obvious fangs. Alas, 
for the infallibility of the ecirly 
naturalists, modem investigators by 
no means confirm their aasertions. 
Tliere are harmful snakes which 
have apparently acquired all the 
outward signs of harmlessnoss— 
anti vice-vei'sa. Of the four species 
of Brazilian coral snake, two are 
narrnless, one doubtfully so, and 
the fourth can all-but kill with a 
look. Yet, none but a naturalist 
can distinguish one species from 
wo are to jtidge by Kipling’s 
-even tin* professional 


the oilier, and if 
“ Reingekler and tho Cennan flag ”■ 
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Snakes have no idea of boxing. 


- j 



oft^n credited his reptilian villain with 
a grt‘at deal more intelligence than tJie 
creature is actually endowed w'ith. Your 
snake is not a brainy creature ; he is, 
furthermore, weak in hearing and in 
eyesight. The warning of an approacliiiig 
enemy is conv^eyed to him by a kind of 
ground telegraphy, through the medium 
of his sensitive scales. At the .same time, 
a snake is capalile of such an emotion as 
is exjiressed in enjoyment. The late 
Dr. Arthur Stradling, F.Z.S., who ii.sed 
to frequently contribute articlas on his 
snak\' pets to the “ J3.0.P.,” once brouglit 


Hie pig sometimes proves to 


scientist may easily bo at fault. As for 
the famous Asp, once so prejudicial to the 
health of her lato majesty. Queen Cleopatra, 
there are many snakes bearing the asp- 
like horn upon their guileless noses—snakes 
who owe their safety to “ putting the wind 
lip ” such hungry birds and beasts as would 
otherwise have little hesitation in making a 
meal of them. 

As for tlie stories of Snake-charmers, a 
fisherman would blush to tell such yams. 
They all have this in common, however, 
that whereas one hoars endless anecdotes 
of tho marvellous powers some men have 
wlien it comes to charming snakes, fhere 
is nev^er a counter-story of a snake that 
evinced the slightest capability for charm¬ 
ing anybody in return. 

There is usually, indeed, a wide gulf 
between tho snake of fiction and the .snake 
of fact. The enterprising novelist has 


the hero of the farmyard ! 

there was quite a friendly struggle 
between himself and his lively companion 
to determine which sliould be the fir-;! 
to iLse the hip-bath for his ablutions. 
And the Doctor did not always win! 
He declared that the snake really enjo^'ecl 
the fun of the battle. 

For real fun, however, the “ hoop- 
snake ” of tradition is hard to beat. 
This scaly contortionist is credited w ith 
joining mouth and tail so that his body 
foiTns a round hoop. Thus fixed, he 
gaily rolls dowm the hill and along the 
road to the wonderment and alarm of 
any who happen to be in his neighbour¬ 
hood, especially if they be “ colound 
i. folk.” Perhaps tins impossible species 

Ip took form from the bygone pictures 

wdiich depicted a snake making progress 
along the ground in hoop fashion. No 
snake docs, or could, do so. Its move¬ 
ments are lateral, of course. But the 
tiTwlition of the “ hoop-snake ” lives, and 
it will probably die hard in the back- 
block districts. 
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A Football Story. 



“ y T’S a bit sickening, sir, 
I isn't it ? *’ said Buchan, 
I the captain of the 
Scliool XV., as he 
walked away from Bigside 
with Mr. Forrest, the old 
Rugger Blue, now a Master 
at Winbiu-y. 

“ It is,” agreed the latter. 
“ I should think he’s the 


fastest three-quarter in the Public Schools to-day.” 

” Certainly the fastest we’ve ever had here,” said Buchan, 
“ and what’s more, takes his passes beautifully, yet the 
moment he’s going to be tew^kled lie chucks the ball away 
any old where, and lets the side down horribly. If he would 
only punt across to his other wing it wouldn’t be so bad.” 

** Quite true,” said the Old Blue, ” yet he is big enough 
and strong enough to give a good account of himself. 
My goodness ! If he’d only learn to liand off and with that 
tremendous pace of his I believe he’d get lus International 
cap in the ne^£;t three years.” , > 

” And eis it is,” summed up the captain, ” he does more 
liarm than good. I am awfully fond of Jerry Saxon and 
I liate to think he’s a funk—but I don’t know what else 
to think, sir ! ” 

But, look here, Buchan, didn’t he get in the final of the 
Heax^'W'eight Boxing with you this year ? ” 

“ He certainly did, sir, and it took me all my time to 
lick him. He took a lot of punishment and handed me 
out a good whack of it too. We were both sore for days. 
He certainly didn’t show any white streak then.” 

” Well, it’s incomprehensible to me,” said Mr. Forrest, 
turning into his rooms. 

Meanwhile Jerry Saxon, the subject of this discussion, 
having had a bath and changed, strolled across the School 
quadrangle to the study which he shared with Jephson, 
a member of the School XV. Saxon was a very useful 
athlete. A good boxer, he had also got liis Second XI. 
colours, but his chief claim to fame was that he had broken 
tlie School records for tlie hundred j^ards and quarter- 
mile rac€*s. Tall and well built, he seemed with his tremen¬ 
dous pace to have all the makings of an ideal three-quarter, 
ami Buchan liad gloated in anticipation over the scores 
W’inbury would run up against their rivals. He had been 
bitterly disappointed ; although Saxon travelled at great 
speed, yet tJie moment he met an opponent he seemed 
to lose his head and just fling the ball wildly away. 

A few minutes later Jef)hson entered the study. 

“ Hullo, Jerry,” he said shortly, and set about pouring 
liim«?elf out some tea. 

“ Hullo, old man,” replied Jerry cheerfully, “ what’s 


wrong with you ? You look as if you’d lost a bob aud 
found a farthing.” 

” Well, I am a bit sick,” said Jephson .slowly. “ Lr>ok 
here, old man, don’t get ratty at what I’m going to say, 
for \ve are old pals, aren’t we ? ” 

“ Carry on,” quoth Saxon. 

” You are simply chucking aw’ay your chances of getting 
into the XV. \ ou know Buchan can’t go on trying you 

if 3 ’ou put up such a terrible show every time. You can 
run like blazes, and if no one’s in the way you score trios, 
but then any kid can do that. I don’t believe, Jerry, old 
man, you liave been tackled in a XV. practice this term.” 

” I haven’t,” replied Jerry cheerfully. 

” Or tackled a man ? ” 

” Correct.” 

“ Well, wdiy not ? My hat, old man, if I didn’t know you 
I should certainly say you funked. It’s beastly difficult 
to talk like this—but then, I know you are not a funk. 
Why don’t you go in to ’em ? ” 

“Blessed if I know—^but I’ll tell you something, Jeph, 
I just dread every XV. practice and hope to goodness I’m not 
picked for Bigside, It isn’t funk exactly, but it’s the same 
sort of feeling I get when bathing. I am awfully keen on 
swimming as you know, but I hate getting into the cold 
wrater. Once I’m in—^well, it’s just all right. Now you 
know,” Jerry added rather shamefacedly. 

“ Rum thing,” muttered Jephson, shaking his head, 
“can’t understapd it. But look here, Jerry, you don’t 
funk boxing ; you fought Buchan like a tiger.” 

“ Yes, but I felt jolly ‘ cold-waterish * when I w'ent into 
the ring.” 

“ M—m—m. Vliat started you going then ? Because 
there w as jolly little ‘ cold water * at the finish.” 

“ Well, Buchan caught me a clump on the jaw. That 
sort of warmed me up and then—w^ell, then I don’t think 
there w’as much time for anything else.” 

“ Good man ! ” cried Jephson, and his eyes gleamed 
Then he stopped, and changing his tone, “ Sorry, Jerry, 
old man, if I’ve hurt your feelings ; but I am keen on you 
getting into the team.” 

“ That’s all right, Jeph, only w ish I wasn’t such a silly 
fool. It’s just rotten. Anyhow, I reckon my number’s up 
as far as the XV. is concerned.”^ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jephsofi. “Buck up, old man ! 
Never know your luck ! ” 

Jephson cogitated heavily during “ Prep ” that evening 
and his copy of verses ^as, as his form-master said next 
morning, “ funny without being \'ulgar.” After chapel he 
paid a prolonged visit to Buchan’s study, whence he emerged 
whistling cheerfully. 

The next day w’as an “ off ” day so far as Bigside w as 
concerned, but on the following day the final practice before 
the first School matcli took place. 

Saxon noted with a sigh that he no longer figured in the 
XV., but was put dowTi among “ The Rest.” 

“ Beginning of the end,” he murmured, “ next thing 
I’ll be out of Bigside and playing wnth the kids. I afn a 
rotter.” 

There was a big crowd, including most of the masters, 
on tlie touch line, when Buchan kicked off. The ball wen*- 

2 
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straight to Saxon who ran a few yards and then flung 
the ball witflly away. One of the XV. got it and after a 
pi-ctty bout of passing a try was scored right between the 
posts and a goal kicked. 

“ Tut-tut,” said Mr. Forrest to one of the other masters, 
“ I should like to say something a good deal stronger. 
Isn’t Saxon liopcless ? And everytliing in liis favour to 
make him a great player.” 

The Rest kicked olT and the return punt sailed straight 
into Saxon’s liands. Again lie started to run and again 
threw the ball wildly away on 
approaching his opponents. But to 
everyone’s amazement Buchan dashed 
straight on, collared Saxon low and 
hurled him heavily to 
the ground. 

A murmur of 
“ foul ” went round 
the ground. 

“ Sorry, Saxon,” 
said Buchan imper¬ 
turbably as lie picked 
hiiiisejf up. 

Followed the de¬ 
luge. 

From the next 
scrum the Rest got 
the ball and the half- 


** Buchan 
dashed 
straight on, 

collared Saxon low, and hurled him heavily to the ground.” 

back, breaking awa\% passed to Saxon. Off ho dashed at 
full-speeil ; Buchan had a go for liirn, but was met with a 
hand-off that sent liim reeling back; a School three-quarter 
W AS flung off and hurled to the ground. Only the back 
remained. Feinting to the right and swerving off to the 
left, Saxon ran clean round him and grounded the ball 
between the posts. It was a magniftcent run and the crowd 
howled with delight. 

“ ‘ Is visions about ? ’ ” quoted Mr. Forrest to his neigh¬ 
bour. “ Pinch me, man, am I awake ? If Saxon goes on 
like that we shall have the best School side of the year.” 

Saxon did go on like that, and before half-time he had 
scored three more tries besides putting a fellow three- 
quarter in with a perfectly timed pass. There was no 
holding him ; he fought his way out of difficulties like a wild 
cat, yet played a perfectly cool game otherwise, punting into 
touch, and passing to his fellows with the utmost juflgnient. 
He scored twice in the .second half, and thanks entirely to 
his brilliance, tlie Rest just managed to beat the more 
powerful XV. 


Far from being disheartened by his side’s defeat, Buchan 
was bubbling over with joy as ho left the field with Jephson. 

” My word, old man ! ” he cried, “ what a discovery 
of yours ! You ought to receive an ormolu clock or some¬ 
thing from the grateful Winburians. Why ! there hasn’t 
been such a tliree-quarter show here since Tiny Ridd’s 
day.” 

Jepkson grinned. “ You’re a pretty dirty player, 
Buchan, tackling a chap when ho hasn’t got the ball,” he 
chuckled. 

“ Pure accident,” re¬ 
marked the captain, in¬ 
nocently. 

“ I don't think,” was 
the emphatic rej)ly. 

I lithe study 
that evening 
Jeplison re¬ 
in irked cas¬ 
ually, “You 
put up quite 


a decent show this afternoon, Jerry 
and you got in such a dirty mess ! ” 
“Well, Buchan fairly got my goat, 
tackling me when 1 hadn’t got the 
ball,” retorted Saxon. 

Jeph.son discreetly hid. a grin and 
said nothing. 

Just before dormitory time, the following evening, 
Jephson burst into the study. 

“ It’s all right, Jerry, you are picked against ‘ The 
Heathens’ to-morrow%” ho shouted. 

“ Am I ? ” groaned Saxon. “ 1 know I shall go and 
make an ass of myself and let the team down.” 

“Oh, shut up ! You just ‘go off the deep end’ again like 
you did yesterday, and we’ll jolly well put ‘ The Heathen.s ’ 
through it.” 

But Saxon wns like a bear with a sore head. He hardly 
spoke to anyone the next morning, and when the teams 
were kicking about before the match began he stood by, 
taking no part in the proceedings. 

“ If only I could get going,” lie kept .saying to himself, 
“ but I know I .shall let the School down.” 

Buchan and Jephson came up and started talking to 
him, but received only grumpy monosyllables in return. 

“ Poor beggar, nervous as a cat,” said Buchan, “ but 
he’ll be all right when we start.” 

To the roar of “ Sch-o-o-o-1 ! Play up Schoo-ol ! ” the 
game started. For a time it was confined to a series of 
scriuns in which the better-trained schoolboys held their 
own against their heavier oiiponents. 

“ Hope to goodne.ss the ball don’t come this way,” 
thought Jerry to liimself. “ I .shall make a fool of myself.” 
For a time his wish was granted, for play was confined to 
tlie otlier side of the ground. But at last from a scrum 
the School forwards heeled cleanly out. The ball pa.s.sed 
quickly from hand to haml mitil it came to Saxon on the 
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left wing, who had only to beat tlie back or pass to his 
inside tliree-quarter to score. 

“ Run ! run ! run all you know, Saxon ! ’* howled the 
excited school, and Jerry was off like a streak of lightning. 
Then, as ho approached the back, he checked, hesitated 
and threw the ball wildly away. A certain try was lo.st, 
for PJliott his centre w^as close up, unmarked and waiting 
for the pass. A groan went round the touch lines and :—- 

“ Oh, dear ! ’* muttered Buchan to Jeplison as t hey 
tucked their heads into the ensuing scrum, “ that’s torn 
it.” 

Now, the captain of the^ “ Heathens ” w'as a wily old 
bird, and he spotted the w^eak point. “ Keep w'hecling 
to the right,” he instructed, “ that’s oiu* way in.” Acting 
on his advice the visitors kept pressing on Jerry’s .side, 
and quickly scored a couple of tries by which they led at 
half-time. 

‘‘See here, Jeph,” said Buchan, as they sucked their 
lemons, “ something desperate has got to be done, and 
>011 must do it. It won’t do for me. It’s their kick-off 
this half, and they’re sure to send it in Jerry’s direction. 
See if you can’t get him.” 

” Righto, I’ll do my be.st; but it’s risky. They might 
easily score off it.” 

“ ril fall back right beliind,” .said Buchan, “ It’s a 
risk, hut it’s our one 
chance.” 

As anticipated, the “ Hea¬ 
thens ” kicked off in Saxon’s 
direction. As he caught the 


enormous pace, was frequently dashing over to help the 
other w^ing. 

” Talk of the wliite plume of Navmrre,” said Mr. Forrest, 
“ that fellow’ Saxon’s fair head is fairly in the thick of things 
now. Jlist look at liim, and he’s had a fair jolt on the nose, 
I .should think, from the wmy he’s bleeding. My aunt ! 
What’s tliis ? ” 

, He might w^ell ask, for “ this ” was a classic, and to this 
day when gi*eat deeds in the football field are spoken of at 
W'inbury, someone always chips in : ” Yes—but did you 
see Saxon’s try ? ” 

The ” Heathens ” were pressing hard, and their left 
wing thi’ee-quarter took a drop at goal. The shot went 
w ide, and Saxon caught it within ten yards of the School 
line. Instead of making a mark and getting a free kick, 
w4th the ball tucked under his left arm and his right arm 
free, Jerry started rumiing. He was tlirough half of liis 
opponents before they could get at him. He handed off 
the wing and centre three-quarters who flung them.selv't>s 
at him in quick succession. 

By this time he had reached the lialf-w’ay flag, and the 
“ Heathen ” back liad him hemmed in close to the touch- 
line. He dived for Jerry’s legs; the latter half handed 
him off, but was checked in his stride, and had to slow up 
on his right heel to avmid going into touch. He started 
off again but the back had wheeled and again came at him. 
Again Jerry only succeeiled in half pushing him off, and 
nearly came down himself. He staggered, recov’cred liim- 
self and went on. The whole sehool was yelling itself 
hoarse at this frantic duel, for the two were clear of the 
pursuing field. 

The masters, even the austere Head, 
were behavdng ridiculously. Again a hush 
—for the dctermini'd back had made a 
despairing dive from behind. Jerrj’^ reached 
down and back¬ 
wards and just 
pushcMil his attack¬ 
er’s head awav. 


ball he was 
flung heav’i- 
ly to the 
ground. 

“Whaton earth are 
you up to ? ” he 
shouted angrily as 
picked himself up, 
and saw that 
was the aggre.ssor. 

“ Awfully sorrj’, old 
man,” said Jephson penitently. 

“ thought it was one of the 
‘ Heathens ’ foHowdng up.” 

Buclian had fielded the ball 
and was collared. From the 

srrum it came out to Jerry, who punted into touch well 
.down tile ground. 

“ Oh, well kicked—play up Scho-oo-ool ! ” boomed the 
chorus. 

A line out—a scrum, and out came the ball to Paxon 
again. Boiling wdth anger at Jephson, yet his brain 

working quite coolly, he was into his stride at once. 
He was through the defence in a flash, and now the back 
came dashing to collar him low. “ Hgh,” he grunted, as 
he sw'crv'od slightly and caught the back under the chin 
with his open palm. The back rolled ov’er, and amid a 
pandemonium of yells'Jerry sailed over the line and scored 
between the posts. 

“ Great run—O-oh, well played—go it. School ! ” 

Winbury was only one point behind anti excitement was 
at fever heat. But the “ Heathens ” were not done with 
v et. They set up a tremendoiLs pimsuro, but the School 
defence was sound, and the “weak spot” was now firm, 
for Jerry'- was tackline; like a demon and, making use of his 


** He staggered and fell, mth a half-choking sob, dead-beat, over 
the line.” 

As he fell ho just touclied Jerry’s heel. The latter 
staggered, and a huge “ O-o-oli ! ” sighed up from the 
spectators. He recovered himself, staggered on and fell, 
with a half choking sob, dead-beat, over the line and lay 
there exhausted. He had run practically the full length 
of the ground and gained the try of a life-time. 

Volley after volley of cheers, in which the “ Heathens ” 
joined enthusiastically, rang round the ground. The kick 
at goal failed; the whistle .sounded “no .side”; but still 
the cheering went on for Winbury had won by eight points 
to six, and as the Head, blushingly recovering himself, said 
apologetically to hi.s wife : 

“ My dear, we shall never see the like again.” 
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“ It is to be hoped not,” slie replied, “ you’ll have no 
voice left to preew^h in chapel to-morrow. I am surprised 
at you, Edward. But certainly it was thrilling.” 

“ Not a b€ui show, young Jerry,” said Jephson affably 
over the sausages and tea in the study that evening, ” in 
fact, that last effort of yours ranks as quite respectable.” 

“ That’s all very well,” grumbled Saxon, ” but you’re a 
bit of a clumsy beggar collaring mo as you did in the second 
half.” 

Jephson grinned. “ Just shoved you into the water, old 
son,” he said enigmatically. Then he added more seriously, 
” Look here, Jerry, I’m not sure that I don’t deserve half 
the credit of that try.” 

” How do you mean ? ” asked Saxon. 

“ Well, look here, old chap. You played rotten in the 
first half, like a frightened Lower School kid. Then I 
fouled you and you lost your wool and played an absolutely 
champion game. That’s all.” 

A light broke in on Saxon 


“ Why, you fouled me on purpose, you old tough,” ho 
cried. 

Jephson nodded. ” And so did Buchan in the XV. 
practice,” he added. “ You see, Jerry, I thought over 
what you said about bathing, and Buchan €md I talked it 
over and decided to give you a ‘ first dip ’ in the water 
to start you. Now, look here, old man, it’s up to you in 
future. You’re as right as rain really. You aren’t a bit 
of a fimk. You’ve jolly well proved that. But, now you 
know what’s happened, Buchan and I can’t do any more. 
Just go in off the deep-end yourself. Run amok ; tackle 
the first man you see, or run into somebody and be tackled. 
See ? ” 

“ 1 do, and I will,” said Jerry. 

And he did. 

♦ » ♦ ♦ 

How Saxon scored the winning try for England in a 
Calcutta Cup match is of quite recent history. 



Success ! 


By “DRAGIAN." 

T here are dozens of lands which 
are called “ Succeas ” ; 
They are big and small—and 
narrow and wide. 

You’ll come to their gates in your 
youthfulnesa 

And wonder a little at all their pride. 
But I’d ask you, lad, juKt to pau;ie 
and wait, 

’Ere you march right in—and it is 
too late ! 


Just look at the entrance : it may 
seem fair [earth. 

And gilded well with the gold of 

But who are the citizens passitiii 
there,— 

And what are their toiling and 
labours worth ? 

Are they “ out ” for dross ? Doe.s a 
tinsel-dress 

Seem part of the garb of that Laud 
“ Success ” ? 


Are weed-paths trodden and meaii 
things done ? [thought 

All crooked of action and* word and 

Are those whose feet down tlie 
avenues run 

To learn the lessons by Selfishness 
taught ? ■ 

If so—then pause ere your way you'd^ 
press : 

’Tis a shabby old fraud—is that false 
Success ! 

But tlic true, true land of successful men] 
May seem drab-hued at its 
entrance door ; 

Witli little of glamour and glitter - 
but then. 

Just mark the folks wdio have learnt 
its lore; 

Tlioy’ve built a city of granite aiwj 
gold— 1 

And guard its stones wdth a valianct 
bold. .. J 

They’ve put the best oi their gotxJj 
best deeds I 

Right into the bricks W’hich this olJ 
world needs. 

The summit is high where those gre$ 
souls stand I 

Who’ve helped to build that tTusellisll 
ne.ss Land ! 

O, not by glamour and tinsel-di'esa 

Can anyone judge the best Success ! j 
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About My Own Stories. 


By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON, 


Author of “ Submarine U93,’* “ The Myatery ot Ah Jim,” “ The Lost City,*' “ The Wizard King,” etc. 


I T was ill the garden of the cottage where I live that 
the Editor of the Boy’s Own Papeu and m>'self 
talked out the idea of “ Treasure of Kings ”—for 
that is the title which we decided to give our new 
serial. I don’t know whether you like that title or not ; 
but I shall be really disappointed if you don’t like the 
story, because in the writing of it I have found mucli 
genuine pleasure. 

You see, the work and responsibilities I had during the 
war took up a good deal of my energies and time. As 
Covemor of a Military Prison-— 
or to sf)eak more coiTectly, 

Commandant of a Detention 
Barrack (for there is a technical 
difference which I have no space 
to explain)—I had something 
like 20,000 men through my 
1 lands, military offenders of all 
kinds who had been tried by 
courts-martial, some of the real 
criminal class, the Bill Sikes 
house-breaking type, but the 
majority of them the beat chaps 
in the w'orld, who had just 
made fools of themselves by 
overstaying their leave or black¬ 
ing the eyes of objectionable 
corporals. And it wets my 
business to train these good 
fellows to be better soldiers and 
to get them drafted overseas. 

But, at the same time, I liad 
to keep in touch with my own 
work, or I should find myself 
“ in the air ” when the war 
came to an end. My earlier 
books for boys, such as “ Tlie 
Lost Island ” and “ The Race 
Round the World,” had found 
a public ; and to keep the pot 
boiling, during the war, you had 
such stories as “ Submarine 
1’93 ” and “ The Mystery of Ah 
Jim.” 

Well, now those strenuous 
days are over ; and I have one 
of the wdahes of my life : a 
cottage by the sea and a garden 
of my own, within sight of the 
blue South Downs. And 
thither, a month or so ago, 
came the Editor of the ” B.O.P.” 
to talk about ” Treasure of 
Kings.” 

He asked me also to tell you 
something about my favourite 
characters, such as Captain Crouch and ^Ir. Wang— 
whose name, by the way, you should pronounce as if 
it rhymed with “gong.” That is not absolutely .correct, 
but near enough. 

I didn’t exactly know’ Mr. Wang when I lived in China, 
hut I knew someone very much like him—a fat Pekine.so 
‘•ompradore, who talked English with a ’Frisco accent, 
and alwa^’S had an answer for everything. No matter 
what you asked him to do, he alwav’s said, “ Yes, can do, 
sure ” ; and he did it. It occurred to me, even in tho.so 


days, that ho would make a remarkably good detective ; 
and so, whoa I caino to write stories for boys, I turned him 
into a kind of Chine.se Sherlock Holmes. 

As for Crouch, I never came nearer to shipwreck than when 
oa board a small coasting vessel, inside the Gi-eat Barrier 
Reef, off the Capo Y ork Peninsula. I was going from 
Sydney to Thursday Island and Port Darwin, when wo 
ran into a three-daj^ hurricane. All our boats were swept 
overboard; the chief engineer was hurled against his 
own engines, and had his Jicad split open by an ungi*ateful 
connecting-rod, and the first 
mate hml his leg tom almo.st 
from the hip to the knee, by 
a splintered spar. I nev’er saw 
such a woujid—and I have seen 
many—and yet that ship’s 
offifior nev’or mis.se<i a watch 
vvliilst the gieat storm con¬ 
tinued. 

I remembered him when I 
came to think of Crouch. But 
Crouch, m reality, is made up 
of a good many other p<>r- 
sonalitios as well : a niLssionary 
I met ill South Africa, the 
captain of a Chinese river 
steamer, and—to be frank and 
honest, as I hope always to be 
—Mr. Cutcliffo Hyno’s famous 
“ Captain Kettle.” 

Most of us, I am afraid, are 
rather ordinary mortals ; and as 
you don’t want to read about 
quite ordinary people, I am 
always on the look-out for un¬ 
usual types. And, when I am 
lucky enough to find one or 
two of the.se, I mix them up 
together, in an attempt to ob- 
.tain a very extraordinary per¬ 
sonality, wdiose experiences and 
adventures w’ould, naturally, 
bo somew’hat singular. So, 
strictly speaking, neither Mr. 
Wang nor Captain Crouch is an 
actual pei-sonality in the sense 
that he has been taken direct 
from life. 

And the same may bo said 
of Amos Baverstock, who is the 
vullain in “Treasure of Kings.” 
I am happy to say I never met 
anyone precisely like him, and 
hope that I nev’^er shall ; but 
I do believe that I have made 
him a very “ live ” villain, 
and I trust that my “B.O.P.” readers will believe in 
him just as sincerely as I do. For, though I detest 
him heartily, and will see to it that he comes to 
the bad end he so thoroughly deserves, I liave in my heart 
of iK^arts a sneaking regard for him, because he is unques¬ 
tionably the w'iekedest scoundrel I have ever introduced 
into one of my stories of adventure. 

And John Bannister is a greater man, in every sense, 
than either Captain Crouch or Mr. Wang. Y’’ou may like 
him le.s.s, but you mu.st admire him more. You may take 
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it from me, there never was such a hero—at least, in any 
yarn of mine. 

And then the Editor wants to know how I came to hit 
“Upon the idea of “Treasure of Kings.” Well, you all 
know about the Conquest of Peru, and how Pizarro dis¬ 
covered the civilisation of the Incas, a land where gold 
was used for everything. I knew a man once who had 
worked his way into the centre of South America. I 
think he had something to do with the silver mines of 
Potosi. At any rate, he got to know the Indians in Bolivia, 
end heard stories from them of two Treasures wrhich hewi 
been hidden by the Incas when the Spaniards captured 
Cuzco in the sixteenth century. One of these they called 
the “ Big Fish,” and the other, the “ Little Fish ” ; and 
both were reported to be somewhere on the eastern side 
of the Andes. 

After weeks of labour and considerable hardships, this 
friend of mine himself foimd part of the Lesser Treasure, 
or the “ Little Fish,” among the foot-hills of the Andes. 
But, to his disappointment, it consisted solely of earthentirare 
pots and utensils, many of which are now in the British 
Museiun ; whereas the Greater Treasure, which is believed 
to consist of nothing but Inca gold, remains undiscovered 
to tliis very day. 

Clearly, here was a tale, ready for the telling. He who 
told me of it is now dead. When I knew him, his constitu¬ 
tion had been wrecked by a life of adventure and by 
tropical diseases. But though I cannot now verify all 
my statements, I have said enough to show, you that 

Treasiue of Kings ”—strange story as it is—is based 
upon actual fact. 

In conclusion, I will tell you one thing more : how I ever 
came to write stories for boys. Henry Fielding, as you 
know, was one of the very greatest English novelists that 
liave ever lived—^if not thi greatest—^and a descendant of 
bis, Charles Fielding Marsh, is my greatest friend. 

C. F. Marsh is an artist as well as a novelist, £uid when I 


was a young and very inexperienced author, he Marched 
one day into my flab in London, with the proposal that I 
should collaborate with him and write a story of adventm-e 
for boys. I asked him why he did not do it himself; 
and he said he wanted me to help him because I had travelled 
in all parts of the world, from the South Sea Islands to 
Zanzibar. I had lived in many parts of China, knew Japan 
from end to end, had been twice to Australia, once to 
America, and had soldiered all over the globe. 

So I thought out a plot, something on the lines of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” and gave it a 
Chinese setting, because I felt at home with Chinamen. 
And almost at once, I felt like a yoimg duck in the water. 
I not only worked out a plot, I began to write “ The Lost 
Island,” and went straight ahead until I had finished 
seven chapters. These chapters I sent to Mr. Marsh, 
asking him to alter them, or to make such suggestions as 
he thought necessary. 

His answer was characteristic of the sportsman he is. 
He told me that there was no question of collaboration, 
and that all he personally wanted to know was what hap¬ 
pened in Chapter Eight. “ Go ahead yourself,” he wrote ; 
“ and the best of luck to you! ” 

I took his advice and went ahead, and I have been going 
ahead ever since—and he told me to start fourteen years 
ago. I believe “ Treasure of Kings ” will open up a new 
series of stories which, I trust, \vill meet with the approval 
of my readers. If so, with average luck, I shall live to 
write many another. Let me quote from the one adventure 
story that thrilled and held me when I myself was a boy, 
the story I have read over and over again, so often that I 
know much of it by heart. To-day I can use the words 
of R. L. Stevenson’s immortal “ Master of Ballantrae,” 
and next week, I shall not be able truthfully to do so. “I 
know the world as few men know it, the East and the West 
. . . and I am not yet three-and-forty.” 


The Wind Across the Moor. 


T he wind came singii^ yesterday across the heather moor. 
And told us stories bracing clear we’d never heard 
before; 

For every autumn brings us tales a year ahead of last, 
And we—wo love to listen as it chatters free and fast. 

It told us of the cloth of gold amid the bracken laid ; 

The brambles strewn sdong the track, with berries thickly 
weighed; 


You’d maybe think it very old, but Nature’s always new. 

And starts a bit of something fresh with every morning’s dew. 

For you must own you’ve never seen two sunrises the 8€une, 
Nor heard two river-songs alike ; nor can your mem’ry claim 
That as the years pass fleetly by they never leave behind 
A something new and fresh and sweet in every autumn wind. 

“ BflAGIAN.” 
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Egypt: 4 mils. 




Palestine : 1 mil. E.ET'. 


S tamps of the air, or aerial mail stamps, have, from their 
inception some three years or so ago, been much in 
favour with collectors. There are a few philatelists 
who specialise in air stamps, and tliat they have some¬ 
thing of a field for such endeavour is proved by the fact that 
the special aerial mail stamps of the world total something like 


This last is a stamp of notable appearance, owing to the fact 
that the orange coloiu* serves to impart a weird illumination to 
the subterranean scene. 20 pf. green and green*blue ; “ Pithead 
works.” 25 pf. brown and blue ; ” Coaling wharf on the Saar, 


eighty in number, 
the circumstance 
mind that to a 
extent the matter 
is still in an ex- 
Quite a number 
have been started 
mostly owing to 
pete economically 
the land and sea- 
notable instance 
ti nuance of sor- 


p 








' ^ 




5 2k 



A ** Coal Stamp ” of 
the Saar. 


In this connection, 
should be borne in 
very considerable 
of the air-post lino 
porimental stage, 
of air-post services 
and discontinued, 
inability to com- 
and regularly with 
borne mails. A 
of such discon- 
vice is to hand. 


near Saarbruckon.’ 
and bistro; ‘‘Cas- 
“ Bridge over the 
red and black ; 
porter.” 1.25 m. 

” Pumping ma- 
red and black; 
Saarbrucken. ’* 
sepia ; ” Porce- 

Mattlach.” 5 m. 
let; ‘‘ Church.” 

rod - brown; 
ace.” 25 m. blue 
furnace.” This 


50 pf. black ; “ Railway. 

tie. 


'iSffSAARGEBIET'' JCsU 





‘ Coal Stamp ” of 
^ the Saar. 


So far back (speaking from an aviation point of view) as April, 
1919, an air post was started between Zurich and Lausanne, vda 
BeriK3 and Neuchatel. The current 50 c. adhesive of Switzer¬ 
land (seated Helvetia type) was over-printed with a propeller 
and wings, to indicate use for the aerial mail service. Now 
comes the news that the Swiss Air-Post has been 
discontinued, and the special Air-Post stamps with- 
drawn from circulation. While a number of new 
aerial routes are being projected in various parts of 
the w’orld, there are rumours that several of the 
established lines are very far from paying their way. 

The practice of carrying mails by air is still in its 
childhood. Undoubtedly it will grow up to bo a 
sturdy adult. In the meantime, however, in view of \ 
some possible eventualities, the young collector will 
bo wise to secure all the nero stamps he can. 

Palestine. 1 mil. Brown. Large Arabic over¬ 
print. 

This is one value from the particular printing of stamps with 
the tri-lingual overprint, in which the Arabic superscription is 
much larger than the original one. 

Saar. 30 pf. Sepia in green frame. “ View of the Saar 
Valley.” 


ay.” 60 pf. rose 
tie.” 80 pf. blue; 
Saar.” 1 mark, 
” Aerial trans¬ 
bistre and green; 
chinery.” 2 m. 
‘‘ Town Hall at 
3 m. brown and 
lain factory at 
yellow and vio- 
10 m. green and 
” Residency Pol¬ 
and red ; ” Blast 
last is a large 


40 pf. Rod. “Slag heaps at Hos- 

Versailles, the right 
mines of the Saar 
Franco. That was 
sation for the de¬ 
mines in the North 
philatelic result of 
we have what are 
Stamps of the 
stamps depicting all 
sorts of scenes in connection with the 

industry of coal-mining in that particular district. 

Ranging in value from 5 pf. to 25 m., there are sixteen of these 
stamps, of wliich some 11,625,000 have been printed. I’ar- 
liciilars of the other denominations are ns follows : 

5 pf. Olive and violet. “ River Mill scene in Valley of Saar.” 

10 pf. Blue, orange and black. “ Miner at work hewing coal.” 


40 pf. Rod. 
tenbach.” 

By the Treaty of 
to work the coal 
Valley was given to 
by W'ay of compen- 
st ruction of the coal 
of FraTice. As a 
that arrangement, 
known as the “Coal 
Saar,” a series of 
sorts of scenes in 


stamp that shows a highly realistic picture of a blast-fumaco in 
action. The word “ Saargebiet,” wdiich is at the top of all 
these stamps, means “ district of the Saar.” 

Egypt. 4 mill. red. “ Postage due.” 

Here w^e have the Anglicised stamp now provided for bucIi 
purpose, “ Postage due ” and “ Egypt postage ** 
^•* - *■ * ^ being in English. 

V Brazil. 50 reis., green. “ Industry.” 

^ Another example from the series, lOr. to 5,000r., 

't a dozen stamps of various designs, showing also 
Commerce, Aviation, Navigation, and Instruction. 
Holland. 15c., green. “ Floating safe stamp.” 

1 „ IJ gulden, blue. „ „ 

' j» gulden, black. ,, „ 

\ Distinguished by the name of “ Brandkastzegels,” 
these are strange-looking stamps that are put to an 
equally peculiar purpose. They are used for sncli 
correspondence on Dutch liners as is endorsed for 
conveyance in the fire-proof, thief-proof, water-proof emd 
unsinkablo safes that have been patented by an Amsterdam 
company. Properly speaking, the above-recorded long name 
is that of the floating safe itself, a contrivance that is said to l>o 
appealing strongly to the commercial w’orld. 





The floating safe 
tion of steel, oval ■ 

all over in gleaming J 
W’ord “ Safe” paint- 7 
in big black letters ^ 
a considerable dis- J 
seems to bo a < 

During a voyage, < 
on deck immediately * 
that the oflicer on ^ 
eye on it, and make 
prey of thieves on 
to that, the safe is w’ell able to 



is a huge construe- 
in shape, painted 
white, and with tho 
ed on either side 
that can be read at 
tanco. Its story 
remarkable on©, 
tho safe is locatod 
below the bridge, so 
duty can koep 
sure it is not tli© 


prey of thieves on board. In addition 

to that, tho safe is w’ell able to “ look after itself,” it being ol©o- 
trically wired and connected wdth the ship’s powerful dyna.n-io. 
Unacquainted with tho system of wdring, any person toucliiug^ 
the outside of the safe thus sounds a signal and liimself gets 
severely hurt. 

Each safe rests on a substantial cradle of ironwork and strono 
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wire netting. Undor all ordinary conditions there it remains 
securely. If tlie ship sinks, the safe is released automatically, 
nnd floats on the waves until picked up or taken in tow by a 
piissing vessel. The stamps are of seven denominations : 15, 60 

and 75c. ; and H, 2J, 4.} and 7J gulden, in throe designs, and, as 
will be noticed, they give some idea of the safe released and 
floating at sea. Seeing that the safes were in use experimentally 
for nearly a year before these stamps were issued, the notion 
woidd seem to have come to stay. At present, they are mostly 
used for the protection of valuable mail during transit to or 


in Assembly when the Gov’ernor there took his seat three centuries 
ago, and the modern Gavel, or small mallet, as used by tlie 
Speaker of the House to-day. The values and colours of this 
set are the same as those of what is known as the “ Governor’s 
Series,” these being :— 


from the East 
“ cent ” values 
about as many 
“ guldens ” at 
Jamaica. 2|d., 
blue frame. “Con¬ 
ing.” 

Jamaica. 3d., 
frame. “ Colum- 
Particularly in- 



Indies. The three 
are catalogued at 
shillings; the four 
£1 14s. 

dark blue in light 
tingont Return- 


green 
bus.” 
teresting 


blue 


is the 

2id. value, for the reason that it forms, as it were, a sequel to 
the l^d. Commemorative stamp, on which we saw a B.VV.I. 
“ Contingent Embarking.” The following is from the official 
dest'ription ; 

“ Tlie design of the stamp is denoted by a representation of a 
Contingent returning from Active Ser\'ice. The denomination, 
2|d., is shown in a square at the top of the design, in the left 
and right corners. Between the denomination is printed 
‘ Jamaica.* Under the design are the words and figures, 
‘ Return of a Contingent, 1919.* At the bottom to 
the left, the word ‘ Postage * is printed on a 
label, and to the right, also on a label, ‘ Revenue,’ 
and between these words are flags crossed and a 
dove above. On each side of the design is a Union 
Jack.” The “ Contingent Returning ” is likely to 
be a popular stamp. It is to be found with both 
the old and the new (improved Crown and v Script 
C.A.) watermarks. Our stamp is that bearing the 
old watermark, and ii you look carefully at it, you 
will see that the Union Jack on the left is upside- 
down. The second printing, on the new water- 
marked paper, is from a re-engraved die, the Union 
Jack being correctly drawn, 

Officially, the 3d. stamp is thus described :— 

‘ The design of the stamp represents the landing of 


purple on yellow, 
carmine on yellow, 
purple. 

black on green, 
marine, 
blue-green. ‘ 



Barwani : ^ anna. 
(Showing portrait of 
ruling cliief.) 

{Enlarged.) 


Columbus on the Island on its discovery. The denomination, 3d., 
is shown on a shield (with laurel leaves beneath), in the loft and 
right corners at the top. Between the denomination is printed : 

Jamaica 

Postage. Revenue. 

above the word “Jamaica,” is a row of pineapples. At the 
bottom of the design are the words and figures: ‘Jamaica 
Discovered by Columbus, 1494,* and underneath these words there 
is another row of pineapples.’* 

Tills “pine- r-. • apple border,” 

by the way, f I I ^ have 

gaine<l much fa- ; 1 ; vourwith critics. 

Bermuda. IcL ^ \ red. “Second 

Commemorative ■ l Series.” 

Owing to cer- • circum¬ 
stances, two ; ; series of stamps 

were issued in ^ jj ! commemoration 

of the Tercen- _: tenary of this 

colony. The Id, ^.^v.. .v . pqJ Qf gpgt 

series was illus- trated in the 

' Comer** of April last, its design being that of “ K.G. and ship 
Sea Ventured* Our present stamp exhibits the design prepared by 
a local artist, Mr. J. H. Dale, that gentleman, having sub- 
Etitilted a profile portrait of the King in place of a full-face 
portrait as ho had originally intended Around this central 
motive appears the inscription “ Tercentenary of establishment 
of representativo institutions,** with the dates 1629-1920. In 
the top left -hand corner is the ship from the badge of the Colon}^ 
this vessel being, of course, the historic Sea Venture. In the 
right-hand top corner is the modem coat of arms. Tho lower 
comers show respectively the Sword of State, as laid on tho table 


^d. brown. 3d. 

^d. green. 4d. 

Id. red. fid. 

2d. grey. Is. 

2^(1. ultra- 

Barwani. {anna, U V ■. Hblue-green. “Por¬ 
trait of Ruler.” ; i * ' 

The name “Bar- • wani ” will bo 

unfamiliar to most. Concern¬ 
ing it, 1 make ' i the following ex¬ 
tract from our • pT invaluable con¬ 
temporary, Stamp ; > Collecting^ which 

says: “This is ^ j > the name of a 

small Indian !’|H El > Native State (area 

1,362 square mile.s, ^ population about 

85,000), whicli has • lately issued post¬ 
age stamps of its own, comprising 

two denominations,” tho other being tho { anna, dull blue, 

“ both bearing a portrait of the ruling chief. Captain His 
Highness Rana Sir Rangit Singh Ji (not the famous Jam of 
Nawanagar, of cricketing celebrity).’* The stamps are said to 
be printed in blocks of four, and have irregular perforations. 
They may bo said, also, to Ijear an irregular counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment, for the alleged portrait on the stamps appears 
indistinctly as you see it hero. 

Antigua. Id., red. “ K.G. and arms.’* 

A new issue of nine stamps, comprising also the 
values {d., green ; 2d., grey; 2{d., ultramarine; 
3d., purple on yellow ; 6d., purple ; Is., black on 
bright green ; 2s., purple and blue on blue; and 
2s. 6d., grey-black and red on blue. The design 
shows the King’s head at left, in oval frame, with a 
shield below on right, exhibiting a device taken 
from the Public Seal of Antigua, with above a 
small tablet containing tho value. 

Sweden. 20 ore, dark violet. “ Gustavus Vasa.” 

’ This year the National Day of Sweden was 
celebrated by tho issue of three new stamps com¬ 
memorating the Deliverance of Sweden from tho 
Danes in 1521, under command of the famous 
Gustavms Va.sa, whose effigy appears on the stamps. 


liberator. 

The other values are 110 ore, light blue, and 140 ore, grey-black. 
All are of uniform design, which sliow's the champion of liberty 
in armour, crowned witli the wreath of victory. In the upper 
right-hand corner appears tho arms of the Vasa family, a sheaf. 

“ A book for tho British Empire.” That description may well 
be applied to the fourth edition of the “ Standard Postage Stamp 
album for stamps of Great Britain and Colonies,” which Messrs. 



Whitfield King & 
will be publishing 
these lines reach 
liigli-class illus- 
the general collec- 
provided for stan- 
excluding perfora- 
and minor 

is a separately 
cv'cry stamp, and 
bored to correspond 
dard ” catalogue, 
dues, and so forth. 

Printing is on one side of tho paper only, and provision is mode 
for fiirtlier issues, and for new colonies. The total number of 
leaves is 360, and tho price of the albiun £3 10s. It is also 
to be had on the interchangeable loose-leaf system, which is, of 
course, tho ultimate choice of everj’ serious collector. 

A sure sign of the increasing interest taken in philately, is 
tho multiplication of journals devoted to the science and hobby. 
Not a few of these hail from the Colonies, amongst which I 
should say that Canada holds pi-cmier place as being tlie abode 
of many keen collectors. 


{Enlarged.) 


Co., of Ipswich, 
just about the time 
your eye. It is a 
trated album for 
tor. Spaces are 
dard varieties only, 
tion measurements 
varieties ; there 
designed space for 
every space is num- 
witli tho “ Stan- 
Officials, postage 
are included. 
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Submersible Monitor M.l, with 12-inch Gun, 


Monitors and their Work. 

About Some Little-known War Craft. 

By A CAPTAIN OF ONE OF THEM. 

\ 


Y OU were continually reading, during the latei* 
years of the Wjir, some such statement as this— 
*' Our monitors lx)mbarded the Belgian coast for 
four hours, and did great damage to Ostend 
and Zeebrugge.” And doubtless you, who had not before 
heard of such a crait nor seen one, liave wondered exactly 
what this new type of naval vessel was. Well, let me here, 
at the Editor’s kind suggestion, endeavour to give you a 
few' ideas about the monitors, w ith w hose duties "and 
working on this same Belgian coast I was closely con¬ 
cerned for some years. 

What is a Monitor ? It is a special type of naval ship, 
built not so much for speed, nor for transport work, 
nor for passenger accommodation—let alone comfort I—as 
for carr^dng easily and advantageously tw'O very heavy 
guns and attacking apparatus which would not so easily 
go on ordinary naval vessels. It is flatter, far wider, 
stumpier, and much freer from extraneous equipment 
than is any other warship in the service. Its whole and 
sole purpose is to provide room and fitting resting-places 
for tw'O very big guns, and for other kinds of weapons 
which will destroy and bombard a place at comparatively 
short range. Moreover—and this is not the least of its 
particular excellences for such work, where an attack 
by submarines is not only probable, but almost certain 
sooner or later—a monitor is built so shallow in depth, 
in comparison wdth a cruiser or battleship, that it is not at 
all an easy object for a torpedo, and so can fairly safely 
defy the crafty and insidious under-sea v'csscl. 

Why was this type of fighting-ship called by its name 
of monitor ? W^ell, in the first fight ever waged between 
ironclads on the sea, we find this very name evolved, so 
to speak, by force of circumstances. This fight took place 


during the American Civil W’ar of 1861 - 5 . Southein 

States soon saw how ineffective were their naval forces 
against the Northern ones, so they determined to build 
iron Wc'irships as quickly and effectively as possible. Tlicy 
raised the steam frigate “ Merrimac," which had been 
sunk in Norfolk Harbour to prevent her from becoming 
the prize of the Virginians. When the frigate was above 
w^ater once more, owing to certain injuries she had suffered, 
she was cut dowm right to the w^ater-line and made into a 
sort of floating battery by having plate-armour coverings 
made out of raihvay-metal put over her, somew’hat after 
the fashion of a tortoise-shaped envelope. 

Then there w'ere placed on her deck a number of guns 
—of course smaller in calibre than those our monitors now 
possess—and the “ Merrimac ” was strengthened by the 
addition of a pow^erful ram at her bow^ By this time 
the fine old frigate surely looked like no other craft ever 
seen on the high seas since Noah left the Ark ! She w as 
aw^kw'ard in appearance ; heavy and slow^ as to speed— 
for about six miles an hour was her utmost capable effort— 
and so clumsy in her movements that it usually needed 
close on half an hour for her to turn round. 

But she had two immense advantages against apparently 
more formidable opponents ; firstly, she w^as as ncarly»^ 
as possible invulnerable ; secondly, she could carry heavier 
guns, and give space for their use, more easily than any of 
her famous rivals. And what a terrible proposition she 
was for these soon became apparent when the “ Merrimac," 
in March 1862 , steaming Into the “ roads ” at Hampton, 
U.S.A., completely wiped off the map the whole fleet of 
w^ooden fighting-ships belonging to the Fcderals—all except 
a single vessel, which escaped b^’^ running ashore. 

However, the other side had heard rumours about the 
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strange new craft wl.ich was being built for use against 
them, and they set out at once to build something similar 
to compete with it. This ne\v ship, of the same type, 
came into Hampton Roads on the very night which had 
witnessed the total destruction already mentioned, and 
on the next clay a magniticent single combat " took 
j iare between the two antagonises. 

This w’orld-famous fight ended in a draw, for neither 
ship could make its shot pierce the strong armour of the 
other, and not one man was killed in the tremendous 
battle ! Yet the fight certainly stopped the ' Merrimac ” 
Irom having matters all its own way aftenvards, and in 
a letter describing the result Captain Ericsson, of the 
U.S.A. Navy, wrote, “ The ironclad now evolved will prove 
a severe monitor (warning) to those men who . . . So 
on these and other similar grounds I propose that the new 
battery shall bear the name, of ' Monitor.' " 



The Fight between the “Merrimac” and the “Monitor.” 


So this short account w'hich I‘have given here not 
only tells you how we got the now^ well-known name, 
but it also shows you, almost better than I could do in 
any other way, just what type of fighting-ship a monitor 
really is. Her build, shape, and the immunity she enjoys 
from being severely injured by torpedoes, owing to her 
shallow' draught, or by coast-guns, owing to her lowness 
in the water, together with her immense capacity for 
carrying two very heavy' and formidable guns of her own, 
made this sort of vessel exactly what was needed for 
attacking the German batteries and entrenched positions 
on the Belgian coast. 

.And hardly a day passed for more than three years 
without our monitors being found active in that work, 
at some point or other between Nieuport and Knocke. 
Indeed, it would scarcely be going too far to say that it 
was the unceasing and terrible drubbing which the 
monitors gave the German army in those places that 
prevented the submarine menace from fructifying, as 
It otherwise w’ould have done at Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
just as it hindered all effective and successful preparation 
for an invasion by any Hun force on the shores of down¬ 
trodden Belgium. 

Now, I myself have been an officer on one of these monitors 


for over two years; so I know what magnificent service 
tliey have done, and what amazing deeds of valour and 
daring their men have performed, not a tithe of which 
w ill ever be told to the world at large. I was in the cele¬ 
brated attacks on the inner harbour at Zeebrugge on both 
occasions, and I was one of the lucky few who escaped 
uninjured. But neither Homer in his immortal epic of 
Troy, nor Caesar in his “Ciallic War,” nor Creasy in his 
Fifteen Decisive Battles,” has ever recorded such mar¬ 
vellous heroic deeds as tl.ose nights saw on the monitors 
and the other ships attacking with them in the pitch 
darkness. I would like to give you here the names of 
just a few' of the heroes who fought by my side on those 
two nights, but it would not be quite fair to the rest whose 
names w'cre not mentioned. For every single sailor was a 
real hero, nor would the pow'ers-that-bc thank me for 
doing what they have not done themselves, but surely 

ought to have done long 
ago. 

T6 us on the monitors 
those times were red-letter 
ones indeed, yet let it not be 
forgotten that w’e w'ere only 
doing more or less similar 
w ork to what had been going 
on for two years by both 
day and night. For if you 
get your files of daily papers 
you can read day after day 
just what happened at a 
time, for instance, as when 
gallant General Plumer w'as 
attacking the Germans near 
Holders:— 

On the right the British 
now threaten Menin, and in 
the centre we are advancing 
on Roulers, both of which 
places are in flames. 

British monitors ^ in co¬ 
operation with the artillery, 
are raining projectiles on Uie 
enemy's rear positions, sweep>- 
ing his means of com¬ 
munication, paralysing the 
movements of his reserves, 
and inflicting heavy losses 
on his troops marching to the 
battle-ground, long before 
they ever arrive there. 

Now', this newspaper para¬ 
graph gives you a splendid 
description of how the 
monitors, not content with what they did against foes on 
the blue waters themselves, were of tremendous assistance 
to British soldiers fighting on the land miles away. In 
fact, boys, we on the monitors were immensely proud of 
ourselves, of our curious-looking craft, of our doings in 
the War. I can assure you that no lieutenant on the 
Admiral’s flagship as it went into the battle of Jutland 
felt happer or prouder than did I on that grand old 

sea-dog, Monitor No.-, when she went lolloping up, 

rolling like a big log, pushing her ungainly form tight 
against the Mole at Zeebrugge, what time her two great 
guns were blazing forth with all their might and 
sweeping the coast farther inland, wl ilst our sailors were 
dashing break-neck up on to the Mole, revolver and 
cutlass in hand. 

And, just another word here, lads, ere I close—a word 
of praise for two or three sorts of vessels and sailors who 
may well be regarded as the watch-dogs of the monitors. 
It would be ungrateful, indeed, were 1 to forget what we 
on those ships owed to the magnificent work of the drifters 
and motor-boats. Their crews were as wonderful as 
any on the seas ; yet for the most part they w'ere draw n 
from the mercantile marine, or the ranks of fishermen, 
rather than from the old time naval company. 
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British Monitor Shelling the Belgian Coast during the War, 

~ (Note the “ blisters ” on her sides to guard against torpedoes.) 

You know the Drifters ? Little ships of perhaps forty 
tons, maybe only thirty or less, built sometimes of wood 
and sometimes of iron, going about ten knots an hour 
when at top speed; these drifters rendered noble service 
and no mistake, their skippers and men being truly heroic. 
Carrying out patrol duty ; ever on the track of the crafty 
submarines ; watching the defence of the booms ; examin¬ 
ing this and that; giving an occasional eye for prospective 


mines ; coming along, in all sorts of wavs, to 
help the monitors wdien these were not fighting 
—ay, and sometimes also when they were !— 
never missing anything likely to prov’e exciting 
or useful—the little skilful drifters, with their 
wily skipper and handful of a crew, ought every 
one of them to have had the Victoria Cross, 
the Albert Medal, or whatever other decoration 
or order is throwing about for heroes. 

And, finally, those amazing motor-boat 
chasers ! What ^ life they led ! Hardly 
more than cockle-shells, yet laughing at 
stormy seas as though they were mere flea- 
bites in the day’s work, tossing about like 
corks, with heavy seas sw’amping their little 
decks for hours at a time, buried again and 
again from our view in the rolling billows ; yet 
the little motor-boat cha.ser, as if it were a 
veritable demon, alw’ays turned up again, and 
that often at a most unexpected place too, 
just in the nick of time. 

Try to imagine what such a life, week after 
week, through the stormy dark days of w inter, 
and the worse nights, must have been like in 
the Channel and on the North Sea ! But they 
i list grinned and laughed and weaved their hats, 
these men and boys on the chasers, as they 
dashed past the steady old monitor, going 
about forty miles an hour, as it seemed. 

And their fine spirit 4 Why, one Christmas 
Day I watched one of these frail little craft 
dashing along top-speed, scurrying hither 
and thither from place to place, wdth official 
messages of good-will, bringing good things 
galore, and hurrying off ere one had time to 
thank it, till my heart glow’ed. Yet, after 
such a day of constant toil and tossing as lew 
small boats can even then have experienced, 
w hen that little chaser hitched up beside out 
monitor off Dover at seven that night, having 
been at work since six a.m., the smile on the 
boy-commander’s face was a treat to see. 
And when I congratulated him as he came 
on board, in response to a month-old invi¬ 
tation to dinner, he exclaimed with delight: 

“ Never had such a day of real pleasure in my life, sir ! 
And, my w^ord, if this tubby old monitor of yours isn’t the 
acme of comfort and ease, then, blow my buttons, I don't 

know w^hat is ! Why, my own den at P-Tow^ers, 

in Yorkshire, comfy as it was, is one of the ‘ also-rans * 

compared with this dining-room on Monitor No --1 

. . . Yes, w ith pleasure, sir ! . . . The King ! 


Life’s Plot of Ground. 


T HERE'S such a little bit of time 

In w’hich to till life’s plot of ground : 

It needs just all one’s pluck and strength 
To make the hours go round. 

So much to dig — so much to weed— 

So much to sow with w’orthy seed— 

And, .sometimes, w’e are tired indeed 
Before day-end is found. 

A scrap of grumble rut to smooth ; 

Some .surly-stoncs to rake awayj 
A lot of lazy-weeds to pull ; 

And—often—we would gladly play | 


But hours are short: we persevere 
And try to conquer every fear. 

At harvest, crops will stand out clear 
In all their grand array. 

So lads, you lads, w'hose work is great. 

With all its youthful promise strong— 

With all its power of things to be 

To which youth’s splendour-dreams belong— 
Set to, in earnest, never doubt 
Such toil needs spirit-toilers stout. 

With prayer and faith well girt about, 

To help, life’s fields among. 


Lillian Card. 
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I. 

T he afternoon sun of a summer day shone hotly 
upon the grim fight at the fort which crowned 
the Ridgeway. Early that August morning the 
Danish army had climbed up from the forest- 
encumbered plain by the great river and reached the 
broa<I track which ran along the edge of the Berkshire 
downs, only to find its advance westwards barred by the 
fort flung athwart the way. The deep tlitch which sur¬ 
rounded the stout rampart of turf, the solid barricade of 
logs which made this rampart still higher and more impreg¬ 
nable, secured the garrison of the green oval basin within 
these defences from sudden surprise or overwhelming by 
the mass of numbers. Four times since noon the Danes 
had assaulted the eastern gate ; four times they had been 
tlriven back in rout by the missiles, javelins, and spears of 
the Saxons. The entrance gateway was heaped high with 
the dead and dying. The yellow parched grass of the steep 
slofH? of the outer rampart w'as stained and dyed witli 
blood. But the small garrison had made good its brave 
defence. And now' for a short time there was a breathing 
space. 

But two himdred yards aw^ay along the ridge the foe w'ere 
iiuLStering thickly for yet a fifth assault. And the pitiless 
sim, blazing from a steel-blue sky, revealed but too clearly 
how small was the handful of Saxons left, and how few 
unwounded, even among these, still clustered together 
ready to defend the entrance. In vain their eyes looked 
lontnngly tow’ards their sentries at the western gate, to see 
if perhaps, even at this late hour, they might signal the 
approach of help down from over the crest yonder, where 
a lonely group of trees stood out black against the setting 
sun. Over yonder the King was mustering his last army 
at Uftington. Would any of the defenders of the fort see 
the .spe^ars of that advancing force upon the skyline ? But 
the sentries rested mute, and one more Danish onslaught 
nuLst carry tiie fort. Would the King never come 2 


“ There is just time. Lord Harold,” siiid an old scarred 
Saxon to a lad who stood at his sitle ; ” just time to make 
our way out by the western gate eie they come on again. 
"We have withstood them, yes, well-nigh even to the last 
man. Who shall blame us ? ” 

The lad, a boy of some sixteen summers, tall, fair-haired, 
a thin collar of gold claspetl round his neck, turned fiercely 
on the speaker. 

” I hav'O promised my King,” ho said, “ to hold out to 
the end to give him time to muster his last array yonder. 
That is the last hope of Wessex, aye, of England. We 
have fought for a while. Shall 1 now, at the last, betray 
my troth ? ” 

As the old warrior, frowning, began to reply, a wild 
shouting from beyond the eastern rampart called them in 
haste to the gate. For now once more, and this time in 
an irresistible rush of savage men, the Danes flung them- 
sehes against the entrance, pressed through it, hewing 
wildly at the few’ Saxons who still opposed their entry, 
and, once w'ithin, dispersed to right and left along the oval 
banks, smiting, pursuing, slaying without ruth or pause. 
One last little band of Saxons, gathering close round their 
young lord, fell back slowly, step by step, faces to the foe, 
along the central way to the w'estern gate. Here they 
ma<le their last despairing stand. Axe and spear rang on 
spear and axe, shield clashed on shield, dagger met dagger. 
One by one tlie Saxons fell, draggiiig down to bear them 
company in death the most valiant of their foes. Always 
the grey-haired warrior thrust shield and axe before his 
young lord, as he stood fighting desperately by his side. 
But the end could not for ever be delayed. As the old 
Saxon stood half-fainting with many woimds, a huge 
Viking sprang forward and raising his double axe on high, 
with one miglity blow smote down the other’s shield and 
cleft helmet and head alike in twain. Then, with a shout 
of exultation ho turned upon the fair-haired lad, raising 
his weapon to repeat the blow upon the by now unhelmeted 
and weary boy, who, half-fainting, reeled, slipped, and fell. 
Ere the blow tlescende<l, the warrior’s arm was on a sudden 
seized and firmly hold. 

” No, no ! Thorkill,” cried a voice. ” Yonder boy 
has fought like a Viking. Now he belongs to me.” 


A Story of Two Periods. 


By 

BEKNAKU W. HENDERSON,D.Litt. 
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The Dane turned angrily, scowling at the lad who gripped 
his arm. But the boy, scarce older than the fallen Saxon, 
repeated his warning, 

“ No, no ! Thorkill,** he said; “ and we smite no 
fallen enemy.** 

“ The lad is my fair spoil, Earl Erik,’* shouted the other 
furiously ** His gold there is my prize. And I am a free 
Dane, not any serf of yours.” 

Once more, as the Saxon lad struggled up upon one knee, 
the Dane raised his heavy axe on high. 

In a flash Erik leapt forward, and stood over the Saxon, 
sword pointed, shield uplifted, fronting the furious Dane. 

“ Deal, then, first wuth your Earl,** he cried. 

Thorkill hesitated. Then, as he chanced to glance 
through the w^estem gateway, liis axe dropped by his side, 
ViLs look of fury changed to one of dismay. 

” Who come yonder ? ** he gasped. 

Over the crest of the ridge, outlined sharply against the 
western sky, came a long line of bristling spear-points 
and crested helms, steadily advancing, sweeping down fast 
upon the captured fort. It was the front of the Saxon 
army, come at last. 

One look more was enough for the Danes, already wearied 
by their fierce combat and their ravaging of the dead. 
Hurriedly the plunderers snatched up what booty they 
had gathered, and ran for the eastern gate. 

‘‘ Take you your captive now^ Earl Erik,’* sneered the 
baffled warrior. Then he, too, ran. 

” Time enough ! ’* said the young Earl. 

Coolly he stooped over the half-prostrate half-imcon- 
scious boy, and unclasped the golden circlet round the 
other’s neck. From his own neck he took a thin collar of 
beaten ruddy gold, made fast by an amber clasp, serpent- 
shaped. This he fastened round the Saxon’s throat, and 
the circlet of paler gold in place of it round his own. 

A javelin flew by his ear. He paid no kind of heed to it. 

“ Thus, boy, I plight you my troth, now and for always,” 
said the young Earl Erik. 

The boy Saxon’s blue eyes opened, and he smiled up 
into the face bending over him. He raised himself on his 
elbow, and strove to apeak. 

” I, Harold, accept the pledge,” he whispered. 

“ Keep it for me, lad, till next we meet,” said the Dane 
laughingly, in good Saxon. “ And, meantime, thank my 
Saxon mother and your ov\ti fair valiance for this meeting.” 

“No shame to hasten^ow,” he added. 

As the Saxon host came streaming tlirough the western 
gate, Erik, with the speed of one of his northern deer, ran 
and vanished out through the eastern entrance. Through 
the near gate came a royal, stately figiue and halted, 
looking on the fort and the heaps of slain strewn over it. 

Then the King turned to the lad who lay before him. 

“ It was well fought, Harold, my kinsman, henceforth 
Earl of mine.” said Alfi’ed. “ Thanks to your stand here 
to-day, we win the victory for England on the morrow.” 

“ Take the lad,” he said, turning to his attendants, 
“ and tend his wounds. He has done us good service, and 
w'c have need of him.” 

And the sun set upon the eve of the great victory. 


II. 

T owards tlie end of the following March a strong 
north-westerly wind was driving the breakers 
foaming on tlie clilTs of Hart land. Overhead the 
cloud-wiack went hurrying inland, and through 
it from time to time a full moon shone brightly out, ligliting 
up the tossing waters of tlie bay. Every fold and cleft of 
the hills <‘iu:iicling the bay was filled with thick white 
fleecy rolls of luminous mist, now gathering, now, it .seemed, 
dis}H'rsing. but always clinging to the dark tree-filled 
hollows of the clifTs. On the west of the great bay, nnch>r 
siiolter of th(^ headland, the surface of the .sea looked smootli 
enougli to the watcher from the laud, and the .swell of the 


waves ran unbroken. But ever and again a wisp of wind 
darted down like a falcon from the heights, smiting tlie 
moonlit heaving surface of the waters, €md spreading the 
troubled ripple circling out like some huge broom sweeping 
the fallen leaves. Out under Lundy and right acro&s 
thence to Morte Point a rough sea ran foaming, making up 
clmnnel now at half-flood tide. But inshore imder the lee 
of the western hills the incoming tide lapped only fretfully 
against the rude curving stone jetty which ran a short way 
out from the creek where the rough log cabins of the fishing 
village tumbled precipitously seawfiuxls. In the shelter 
of the jetty one single-masted open boat pulled restlessly 
against its cable. 

On shore haixi by the pier, and from under the shelter of 
the rough-hewn planking of the nearest huts, some tliree- 
score shaggy men gazed greedily seaweyrds. Lurking in the 
dark of the land, the men, with coarse, stained jerkins, 
unkempt hair, and broad-bladed spears, seemed like a 
pack of sharp-fanged wolves lying in wait for their helpless 
passing prey. 

A w’aming cry rang from the outpost view-point on the 
near cliff to the west, and the men gazed still more keenly 
seawards. 

Round the point there came on a sudden, driving before 
wind and tide, a small Danish war-galley. She had been 
roughly handled in the race outside by Lundy. ..From her 
broken mast a fragment of rent sail was fluttering before 
the wind. Her single bank of oars on either side show’ed 
a line of splintered blades euid shafts. Great gaps yawned 
in her bulwarks. Her tiller hung dismembered and viselessj 
the dark figure of the helmsman wrestling fruitlessly to 
bring her head round off shore up into the wind. Only the 
raven stanv.ard on her poop still blew out bravely, as if 
flaunting defiance of the hostile coast. At sight of her the 
watchers on the shore chuckled grimly with delight. 
But a word from their leader, a huge figure of a 'man, 
ov^er six feet in height, kept them back under cover of 
the huts. 

At the mercy of wind and flowing tide the galley drove 
straight for the seaward end of the stone jetty.'' Here, on a 
half-submerged ledge of rocks which guarded its curve 
against the w’est, she struck, heeled over, and broke amid¬ 
ships. Wading through the surf waist-deep, clambering 
up the stones of the pier, came a dozen of her W'arrior-crew, 
all that was left of them, and clustered in a small group 
together, shaking the sea-water from their frieze coats and 
long hair. Then all at once they caught sight of the 
Saxons crouching in wait on the shore. 

A tall dark-haired lad strode to the front of Ihe little 
company of Danes, the moonlight gleaming on his ringed 
corselet of mail and on a thin band of gold clasped round 
hi.s tlu’oat. 

“ We are shipwrecked,” he cried in Saxon, “ and your 
foes from beyond seas. But w’e come in peace, on a mission 
to yoiu* king, and would find him by landing far up channel 
\'onder in his western city. But the gale has driven us 
ashore here. Do you give us quarter and an escort? ” 

A great shout of mocking laughter burst from the Saxon.s 
on the shore. 

“ No quarter for dogs of sea-pirates and ravd8hei*s,” 
cried their huge leader, “ no, not though w’e gave credit 
to your lying tale. “ Prey from our sea are you, Danish 
robhei*s and plunderers, and our spoil at last ! ” 

Headed by their young leader, the dozen Danes sprang 
forward .shorew’ards and flung themselv-es upon their 
eiiornies. It was a brief, one-sided struggle. Famished, 
chilloffl. soaked to the skin, fighting on the slippery stones 
of the bt'ach, the Danes had no chance from the fii'st. One 
by oue t hey were hurled back into the sea or fell, pierced 
through bv’ the long Saxon spears, against which their 
shoi-t axes were of seant avail. The Saxons had their w'ill 
of them. 

Ill five inimites only the lad still stood upright, saved 
from the spear tliiusts by his eoiselet. Driven seawards 
to tli(‘ end of the jetty, over which the tide was even now 
beginning to lap, he kipt off the exultant foe liy long 
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sweeps of his swonl Yet a few moments more must, it 
surely seemed, see the end of him. 

Suddenly, springing in hot haste down the steep, narrow 
trackway of the village, came another boy, and flung him¬ 
self panting into the midst of the Saxons. 

“Shame on you, men,” he gasped ; ‘ siiaine on you, 

thus to murder the shipwrecked ! That is not 
your King’s way ! ” 

The big leader scowled at him blackly. 

Here,” he cried, ” is fair boot j- from 
the sea, and our deadliest foes besides. 

What is the King, far away yonder, to 
us, Earl Harold ? Stand aside I If you 
would take no part in it, stand aside. 

We finish what we have begun. Thert 


"In a flash Erik leapt forward, and stood over the Saxon, 


With one stride he made to the young iJane’s side, and, 
turning, fiercely faci'd the Saxons. 

“ Make way,” he cried, “ make way for my comrade 
and for me, Harold. f]arl and kinsman of the King ! ” 
But the men, muttering, stood their gi'ound, and a gi'eat 
wave, sweeping in to land, broke over the jetty’s end, 

covering the two lads with 
spray. 

Then the Saxon leader 
strode forward in front of his 
men. 

“ Terms ! ” he said, ” these 
terms, and no other. Give us 
now your necklets, your other 
gold, your swords. Take you 
in return yon boat. Set you 
sail in it and begone ! So let 
the Dane voyage up channel 
to find the Saxon King. If 
you like it not, then fight your 
way shoreward, the pair of 
you, through our array. Or 
Earl Harold may come alone 
in peace.” 

Tlie boys looked one at the 
other, then at the levelled 
spears, then, for a moment, 
seawards at the cresting 
waves. 

“ I reclaim my pledge, 
Harold,” said the Dane, 
gravely. ” Let it bind you no 
longer.” 

He unclasped the pale gold 
collar from his neck and held 
it out to the boy at his side. 

In a trice Harold seized it, 
tore off his own golden orna¬ 
ments, and cast them all to¬ 
gether ringing at the feet of 
the Saxon leader. Then, 
stooping down, he pulled hard 
at the cable of the little boat 
and brought her close up 
against the jetty'. 

Erik flashetl a single glance 
at him and then, without a 
word, leapt into the boat. 
Harold followed him a 
moment later. The two 
swords went hurtling shore- 
w'ards into the very faces of 
the Saxons, who were begin¬ 
ning to edge their way cautiously along 
tlie jett.\\ The churls fell back again 
and waited. The Dane stepped to tlie 
nuist and began to raise the sail. 
The Siixon lad took tlie tiller. 

“ We have one chance, Erik,” ho whispered. 
” If once w(‘ can reach and cross the bar yonder 
o\er til*' hny and there is water enough there 
the next few liours—then we caii run up the 
river to Bridge Town. I have kinsfolk at the 


sword pointed, shield uplifted.’* {See page 30 .) 

is gold on the lad yonder, and good spoil besides. Stand 
•i-ide ! ” 


town.” 

X girl suddenly broke through the waiting 
crowd of men and hastened along the jetty’, 
carrying a horn filled with ale. She offered it to the boys 
beneath her in the boat. 


I The boy thrust desperately through the press of sullen 
*11 towards tlie Dane. As ho came, the moon struck a 
iddy gleam from his necklet of gold, and on it the serpent- 
>f) of amber shone out clearly. 

1 Well met again at last, boy Harold,” cried the Danish 
kl< “ Now Erik greets you, this time from the sea. Ke- 
cinljer you the fight on W antage Down, and our troth ? ” 
Even so I repay my troth,” answ ered the other. 


Ei'ik, standing by the mast, reached out and took it 
from her, thanking her courteously'. She shrank back again 
among the men, sobbing, greeted by them with curses and 
a harsh blow or two. 

The young Dane raised the horn on high. 

“ To our troth, Harold,” he cried, ” now and for 
ever.” 

He put the horn to his lips, half drained it, and passed 
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it to the boy at the boat’s stern. Harold took it and sprang 
up. 

“ To our troth, Erik,” he answered, “ and to my King.” 

He emptied the horn and flung it far out beyond the 
jetty inta the wavOvS beyond. 

With oatlis the Saxons started forward. But the boat 
was loose before they rt*aehed her. Catching a slant of 
wind she dartexi out seawards. The moonlight shone full 
upon lier straining sail. 

But a short way out, and the heavy swell rolling in from 
Lundy caught her. She heeled over, and a white bdlow 
leapt foaming over her side. Tlien she righted herself and 
pitehed forward. 

A dark cloud swept over the face of the moon, ob.scuring 
the waters of the bay. From out of the darkness there came 
the faint sound of a boy’s voice, singing the chant of the 
Sea Kings of Denmark. 

The Saxon leader on shore growled angrily to hiinself. 

“ Pity wo strij^ped not the lads naked ere we gave them 
the boat,” he muttered. ” The boat wo get back at full 
flood, I warrant. But the undertow will take Oiein right 
out seawards.” 

A great wave sprang up out of the darkness and ru.shed 
foaming over the jetty to the shore. A squall broke with 
a shriek over the village and drove the watchers back into 
their cabins. 

Once more the moon shone out and lit up the tossing 
waters of the bay. In the far distance gleamed the white 
line of surf breaking over the river bar. But the whole 
wide surface of the .sea was empty now and desolate. 

The big Saxon gazed out seawards. 


“ His troth and liis King ! ” he sneered. “ A pair of 
3 ’oung fools ! ” . 

” Fine gold though,” he added. 


in. 

HAT’S not what Stev’enson meant b 3 ^ the ‘ horror 
of the .sea,* though.” 

” No, not the U boat, certainlj^ He wrote 
long before the war, anvway. Yet to-night I feel 
there’s something in what he did mean — quite shivery 
shaky all over. 1 w^onder what’s up.” 

The two midshipmen leaned over the side of the light 
cruiser as she made her w'ay up channel from Lund^'', where 
she had been hunting for submarines; and gazed i'eflecti\’ely 
at the dark outline of the Devon coast. Over the low’ hills 
behind the Torridge estuary a gi’eat orange moon was 
slow’l.v rising. 

“ If we have any hick, Eric,” said the second speaker, 
breaking away from the subject, “ we might get a daj" or 
two’s sliore leave, now w’e are making for IMilford, as I 
guess, to refit. Pit\’ there’s no port in Devon here to put 
in to. But if we do get leave, come round to mv’ people at 
Bideford jonder with me, do. You can’t get right up to 
liuernoss, you know’, to your ow’n folk, tliis leave. It 
won’t be long enough.” 

“ A\'h\’, rather ! ” said the other. “ I’d love to seo 
Bideford and get a bit of boat .‘^aiJingon the river there wit h 
3 ’oii, liaiT}’; and to meet j our folk, too,” he adclcil 
politely". 
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“ What chums we’ve been,” said his friend, half drowsily, 
liis looks still hxed on tlie shore, where the moonlight was 
gloaming on the white streak of Clovelly cottages. The boy 
seemed in a dream, spealdng to himself. 

“Ever since that gorgeous scrap w’e had at Dartmouth,” 
answered the other. ” Do you remember I made you swop 
pocket-knive-s after it, and w-e vowed to keep them always 
after ? Here’s yours all right, see ! ” He fished a rusty 
knife out of his pocket. But the other was not listening. 

What on earth was Harry muttering now', wondered 
Eric, somewhat alarmed. Sometliing about a troth ? 
W'hat on earth w as a troth ? And a king ? His chum had 
never gone off in a daze like this before. It must be that 
infernal moon, 

“ Wake up, wake up, Harry,” he cried, thumping him , 
on the back. “ You give me the creeps. Wake up ! ” 

The other shook liimself, and turned. 

“ Was I talking some rot, Eric ? ” he asked. “ Sorry. I 
seemed to tumble all at once into a perfectly beastly kind 
of dream. I say, have you ever been here witli me before, 
Eric ? ” r 

“ Never ashore, Harrj',” laughed the other ; “ you know 
tlkat well enough ; only just tossing up and down this 
blessed channel for w'eeks, cold and clammy, and soaked 
through and through by rain and snow and spray, and 
every kind of beastliness, But on shore together—no such 
luck. For heaven’s sake, ” he added, ” give over staring 


at that ghost village there, or off you’ll go again into ^ our 
old dream.” 

” I could have sw'om we’d been together on land there 
once,” said the other. “ But it all came and w'ent in a 
misty kind of flash.” 

” Oh, I know that kind of feeling all right,” answ'ored 
Eric, clieerfully. “ Kind of spook that got me once when 
I w'as rambling along the edge of the Berkshire Downs 
last year, when my folk hired a hovel for the summer at a 
hole called Lockinge. My pater explained it all to me. 
One half of the brain just gets out of gear wdth the other 
half for a moment. Lucky the old engines take to running 
on again directly.” 

“ Maybe,” said the other doubtfully. Suddenly ho 
gripped his chum’s arm os in a vice. 

” Eric, Eric,” he shuddered, “ .see—a boat, keel up¬ 
wards—and look, two faces in the w'ater ! ” 

“ Oh, drop it, Harry,” said the older la<l. “ There’s no 
sign of a boat anywhere. Keel upw'ards, too—on a quiet 
night like this ! ” 

The fair-haired raidsliipman sliook himself, and looked 
keenly out again over the waters of the bay, lit up by the 
quiet moonlight. They w’ere empty and desolate. 

“Just an evil dream,” he said, and liidvcd his arm in 
his friend’s as they turned to go below. 

“ I’m jolly glad w^e’ro chums, ahvaj’s,” he added 
inconscquently. 


The Borrower. 


I F you own a tiling that you greatly prize, 
And find that it’s gone astray. 

Don’t waste your minutes in vain surmise, 
But to Wilson make your way. 


By FHLIX LEIGH. 

With him it is “ Lend mo your fount-pen, do,” 
Or “ Lend me your knife, old l>eaii,” 

Or it’s “ Lend me your bat for an hour or two ” • 
And chaps do, for they can’t look moan. 


That you’ll find wrhat’s missing I’ll stake my pence. 
For to borrow is Wilson’s rule, 

With persuasive powers and a cheek immense. 

He collects from half the school. 


When the Doctor tackled him one fine day. 
Snapping, “ Wilson, attend to me ! 

Just a line from Shakespeare you’ll give me, pray,” 
“ Well—-er—‘ Lend tne your ears / ’ ” said ho. 



iPhoto by Atrcrajl Lo., London. 

AN AKRIAI, PHOTOGRAPH 


The iloiises of Parliomuat aud ^Vc^t;Illn.^te^ as viewed from an aeroplane 
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Evkry reader of the “ B.O.P.” this month, be he new or old, 
will turn, first of all, to the new thrilling serial story, “ Treasure 
of Kings,’* which opens our forty-fourth 
THE AUTHOR volume. Elsewhere in this number (page 

OF “TREASURE 21) you will see that I invited Major 

OF KINGS." (lilson to tell you fellows how he came 

to w’^rite this splendid yarn—the best 
story undoubto<lly that Gilson has yet written—and the other 
books that have come from his pen. I think that boys of to-day, 
ns their fathers and elder brothers did 
l)efore them, like to know something 
about their favourite authors. Tliat 
is w'hy I asked Major Gilson to give us a 
j>eep into his writing den, and that is 
why 1 am going to say something more 
about him here. For, like all men who 
have done things, Gilson is extremely 
modest about his own achievements. 

When, therefore, 1 spent some days with 
liim in his “ cottage by the sea,” I drew* 
him out gently and made a few notes whirl i 
I am sure you fellow’s will care to read. 

Charles J. L. Gilson was educated at 
Dulwich College, and ha<l the good fortune 
to be there at the same time as F. I*. 

Knox, the old Surrey batsman, and 
L. H. W. Trougldon, the pre.sent captain 
of Kent. Dulwich has always been a 
great cricketing school, and C. J. L. 

(Jilson soon made his mark. He won the 
‘‘average ball” there in 1890, taking 
.30 w'icketa for 283 runs, an average of 9.3. 

Whilst still at school he play'cd for the 
Young Amateurs of Surrey against the 
Professionals at the Oval and got 8 wickets 
for 20 runs. He was thereupon tried for the Next Sixteen 
against the Surrey XI. In the football world he made almost 
as good a showing. From the Dulwich XV. he progresstvl to 
the Croydon Football Club, for which lie play’ed during two 
years, and w^as chosen to represt'nt the Eastern CVnmtics in the 
Rugby County Championship. At the present day his principal 
sport is golf, and he is very near to lieing a ” sc ratch ” inan, 
while he can also play a good liard gmno at lawn tennis. So 


you see Major Gilson is a good ^11-round sportsman. Had not 
the Army claimed him, no doubt he would have figured in many' 
first-class cricket and football matches. 

But into the Army he w’ent, gaining a commission at twenty. 

His first station was Malta. Not long 
afterwards the South African war broke 
out and he .saw active service. As a 
young lieutenant he was one of the only 
three officers of the Sherw’ood Foresters 
(Notts, and Derby Regt.), wdio went 
through the famous march. He took part 
in several big general actions, and escaped 
being w’ounded until May, 1901, when, at 
Vlakfontein, he was hit badly in the leg. 
That engagement, by' the way, makes 
good reading. The Boers, dressed in 
British uniforms, charged up behind the 
veld fire and captured tw'o of the 
British guns, opening fire at once 
wit,h them. Gilson w^as in command 
of a company at the time, and he 
gave the order to charge. W’ithin ten 
minutes those gims w’ere back in the 
hands of their original owners. But the 
casualties had been very hc’-avy. 

That na.sty wound kept Gilson on 
crutches for a long time, and it wa-s 
at this jieriod that he first began 
to write, he told me. At the same 
time he continued to soldier, serving 
in China and Singapore. During these 
year.s of foreign service out East lie 
availed himself of every opportunity 
to travel. So it w'as that he came to 
know China and Japan intimately, and 
to make a good nc(|unintance of the South Sea Islands, Australia, 
Canada, East Africa, and many of the islands of the East Indies. 
Then, in Singapore, ho fell v'ery ill and w'as sent home to bo 
invalided out of the Army with the rank of captain. All his 
earlier books, you will remember, bear the name of ‘‘ Capt-ain 
Charles Gilson ” on their title-pages. 

With his Army career seemingly at an end Gilson turned to 
writing stories for boys. You have read in his own words how 


ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE IN 
SOUTH AFRICX. 



Major Charles L. Oilson (loft) arnl tlic Editor of 
tliu li.O.P.” discuss Mio new seriul, “ Treasure 
of Kings." 
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this came about. But when the Great War burst upon us 
suddenly he answered the call and offered his services to the 
War Office, only to be told that he was 
IN THE “ a crock ” and was not wanted. Swal- 

GREAT WAR, lowing this rebuff he offered himself to 

AND AFTER. the Naval Division, just then being formed, 

and at once was sent over to Dunkirk. 
In due course he marched with the Division to the relief of 
.Antwerp. You know what a disastrous expedition that was. 
Gilson was one of the last to leave the city when a great many of 
its suburbs were in flames. 

Touching tliat Antwerp affair, by the way, I rememl^er how 
Captain Gilson wrote me at the time that some proofs of hi.s 
story, “ In the Power of the Pygmies,” which he was correcting 
for the “ B.O.P.,” were amoni( some personal baggage that fell 
into the hands of the Germans. I have often wondered whether 
some high Hun official puzzled his brains over those guileless 
looking galley-slips in the possibility that they might harbour 
some military secret. 

From Antwerp, Captain Gilson returned to England and took 
up important duties as Cominanclaut of more than one Deten¬ 
tion Barracks. And when the war was finished and his services 
were no longer required, ho left the Army with the rank of Major 
and set to work to build up his reputation as the leading writer 
of bo 3 r 8 ’ stories. All you fellows who have enjoyed his yams 
know how well he has succeeded. I shall look forward to hearing 
you all confirm my own verdict on ” Treasure of Kings.” 

« « « 

A word now about the photograph which appears below. 
As indicated, it shows Sir Ernest Shackleton and Captain Wilde 
(second in command), on board the 
BOV SCOU’re Quent^ with the two lucky Boy Scouts 

BOUND FOR THE w'ho wore selected to accompany the 

SOUTH POLE. explorer on the great journey to the 

South Pole. At the left of the photo¬ 
graph, standing by the ^ide of Sir Ernest, is Patrol Leader 
N. E. Mooney, of Kirkwall, Orkney ; on the right-hand side, 
next to Captein Wilde, is Patrol Leader J. W. S. Marr, of .Aber¬ 
deen. Marr is eighteen years of age and Mooney seventeen. 

When Sir Ernest Shackleton announced that he wanted a 
Boy Scout as c^iin-boy for his ship, the Quests there was great 
compet-ition among the members of the famous Boy Scout 
AsKvciation for the coveted post. A large number applied. 


In the final selection Marr nnd Mooney ran each other so close 
that Sir Ernest decided that lie would take both. And when 
that decision was made there were no two prouder boys in Great 
Britain. The two Boy Scouts in question are splendid examples 
of their class ; they are strong and hardy and resourceful, and 
they may be relied upon to do good service on their wonderful 
voyage. 

Patrol Leader Marr has both a good athletic and a scholastic 
record. He. has played Rugby football among other games. 
At school and at Aberdeen University he took high honours in 
Greek, natural philosophy, chemistry and geology. On his 
tunic, with many Scout decorations and badges, he wears the 
ribbon of the Silver Cross of the Royal Humane Society. This 
commemorates his heorism in saving a young girl from drowning 
at Banff, some two years ago. Marr has also been presented 
with the Carnegie Hero gold watch for life-saving, and is the 
holder of the Baden-Powell Silver Cross for Scouts. 

Patrol Leader Mooney, the Orkney Islander, who is a year 
younger than his comrade, is a very silent boy, it is said. It is 
difficult to get liim to speak, but he is a fine specimen of young 
manhood and will justify his choice. As a North Briton he 
is, perhaps, the best type of lad for such a journey, a journey 
that will call for endurance and strength to the utmost degree. 

How one's imagination flames at the thought of the Quests 
with her gallant crew, ploughing her way southward through 
tlie seas to the Antarctic ! What perils and discoveries await 
the explorers during the next two years, or, it may bo, three ? 
And what must be the thoughts of the two Boy Scout cabin- 
boys to whom has fallen the honour of being chosen to take part 
in the historic expedition ? They will have a story to toll on 
their return that will outdo any work of fiction. In the mean¬ 
time, every British boy will be wishing them ” good luck and 
bon vo.vayc,” and a safe journey home in the triumphant end, 

♦ « « 

” Oxford and Cambridge Blues and Half-Blues ” is the title of 
the handsome colouretl plate which will be presented w’ith 
next month’s ” B.O.P.” All football 
THE DECEMBER and- other games enthusiasts will l>e 
NUMBER OF eager to secure this plate, I know, so 

THE ** B.O.P.” pass the word round and make sure 

of ordering your owm copy before the 
edition is exhausted. Besides further instalments of Major 
Gilson’s thrilling serial, “ Treasure of Kings,” and Richard 
Bird’.s school serial, ” The Red 



THE BOY SCOUTS OF THE ‘QUEST.” 

Patrol Loader Mooney. Sir Ernest Sliacklcton. Captain WlUle. Patrol Lender Marr 


Flag,” the same number w'ill in¬ 
clude :—” The Whirligig,” a new' and 
8cn«onal)le ball puzvle ; ” The Revenge 
of Boh Tcha Ngai,” a complete story 
by Sercombe Griffin ; “ How to Play 
at Full-back,” a Rugby article by 
B. E. Davy (Gloucester F.C.) ; 
” Secret Service,” Part II. ; “ Dragon 
Mytlm and Legends ” ; ” The Adven¬ 
tures of a Five-shilling Camera ” ; 
” The Ghost of the Facs, ” a Christ¬ 
mas school story ; ” Merry Thouirlita,” 
and how to make them; “The 
‘ B.O.P.’ Stamp Corner ” ; ” Onr 
Hobbies Pago ” ; and the usual 
regular featui-es. 

A L. H. 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Applications for membership of the 
L 3 ague, for which there is no entrance 
fee, should be addressed to the Editor, 
“ B.O.P.,” 4, Bonverie Street, London, 
E.G.4. For those who desire some form 
of recognition, badges have been pre¬ 
pared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tic- 
pin^ these being on sale at 7d. each, 
post free. 
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Learning Football at School. 

Some Practical Advice for the Young Player. 

By A. E. QUANTRILL. 

(English International and Preston North End; ex>Derby County F.C.) 


O NE can hardly doubt for a moment that, since regular 
coaching and scliemes of organised games began 
in our public schools as a whole, there has been 
a far higher standard set and attained, both theo¬ 
retically and practically, in such sports as cricket, football, 
athletics, etc., than was formerly the case. Boys who, 
aforetime, were indolent or heedless during their leisure¬ 
time from school-work, boys who spent hours in merely 
lounging, lazing, or even getting into the temptations 
which, the poet truly informs ils, are always set ready by 
Satan for idle hands to do, began to find that there were 
better things before them, happier hours, more alluring 
joys in playing this or that kind of 
game. 

The school authorities, too, mas¬ 
ters and prefects, soon discovered 
the immense advantage of organised 
games, and the groat aid they were 
in forming and keeping discipline, 
obedience, and manliness tliroughont 
the school. Lads themselves, too, 
after all, prefer to feel there is a 
really good man over them, rather 
than to be left Tree to idle their 
spare hours uselessly, and they 
quickly found out that these new 
schemes and rules were all for the 
general good, and that the advan¬ 
tage and pleasure obtainable from 
them were no small asset in school- 
lifo. 

Of late years this sysUmi of organ¬ 
ised games has widely increased, 
and now there is scarcely any 
decent school in the land but has 
a games-master and good coaches 
for cricket and football. Usually 
the coaches are men who have 
matle a name and fame as playens 
of superior worth and ability in past 
days at the particular game they 
teach ; so that from the start a boy 
may not only have full confidence 
in what they tell him to do, and 
show him how to do, but in the 
men themselves, in their character, their (example, their 
counsel, their guidance in other ways. And the more 
this spirit extends and deepens, the better it will be 
both for the school’s games, the coacli himself, and the 
boys who learn under him. 

I have been asked, in this article, to say a few words 
which .shall lead boys to understand even more clearly 
how important it is for them, if they would got the best in 
many different ways from the practice and pui-suit of games, 
to pay close attention to the least details when listening 
to the coach, or practising at cricket and football. In this 
matter, since we are here supposed to be speaking more 
particularly of Soccer, I haul, perhaps, better keep my 
lemarlcs to football for the pre.sent. 

Now, in rny opinion—and I hav’e had a little experience 
in this special work—boys are too prone to imagine that 
all they need to trouble about, when learning any game 
under a master or coach, is to get a general grasp of the 
rules and methods of play; then they fancy, somehow, that 
the skill in details, the proficiency in minuter work, will 


come of itself from experience and practice. That view 
won’t do. 

If you mean to excel in the position you have adopted, 
or been placed in, as your ow'ii in the eleven, you must 
study again and again, not only the broader lines of play 
in it, but the more detailed bits and finer touches in it which 
mark out the man or boy as an exponent above the average 
there. Let me give you one or two instances of what I 
mean by this. 

The left-wing man of the front rank, in Soccer, mu.st not 
only be able to kick with both feet, but it Ls neces.sary that 
he should bo able to kick quite as w^ell wdth the left as the 
right, perhaps even better, seeing 
that often his success w’ill depend on 
hisl swinging-in the ball from what 
may bo termed an “ outer ” position 
with regard to his left side as he is 
running towartis the opposite goal. 

If he thinks about this point, and 
watchas how things go during prac¬ 
tice or a match, he will soon grasp 
wherein he diffei*s from his right- 
wing man in it. And the latter 
phucr similarly will undei*stand how 
much more he is likely to be called 
on to use his right foot than his left. 

The coatih at Soccer will again 
and again warn a boy keeping goal 
to fasten his eyes keenly on the face 
of the man who is about to send 
in a shot, especially from a penalty. 

It is often quite easy to deduce 
where and how such a man means to 
kick the ball, so far as direction goes, 
by watching closely his face— 
especially his eyes !—rather than liLs 
body, and feet. For seldom, indeed, 
can such a kicker successfully pre¬ 
tend to look one way whilst in¬ 
tending to kick in a different one. 

The wise youth in goal, therefore, 
will not fail to remember this good 
counsel of the coach, and to act on 
it. In the same w’ay he will stxidy 
each opponent, so far as ho can, 
during the earlier part of a match ; w’atch his way of 
running, passing, and shooting, so as to be ever i*eady to 
circumvent liirn when the nece.ssity comes. It is by sriehi 
trifles that a goalie shows his real cleverness, his superiority 
to the fellow who thinks all ho has to do is to wait for t lio 
ball being driven at him, and then simply to stop it i£ lie 
can. 

There are many lads of the latter t>q)e in goal to-dny, 
as elsewhere on the field of play, both in Soccer and RugViy^ 
They liave a good general notion of the game itself ; t liey 
lack, often entirely, frequently in a large measure, the fiii.iisli^ 
more intimate knowledge, the keen insight which 
out the great player. And this has again and again happoiro^l 
as the result of neglect of details when being coached or 
taught in younger days, of an assumption that there 
no need for all that study of minute matters, that attention 
to small items, wdiich their games-master or coach 
ever to be insisting on. 

It is a fatal mistake, boys ! From the very start of yovir 
participation in lower-form games at school you mii?s;t.^ ^ 
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you wish to outshine tlie usual nick of playei’s, attend 
closely to these details, pay constant attention to the coiuiscl 
and words of him who coaches you, and who tells you 
repeatedly that this or that way of playing, this or that 
disregard of the best traditions and rules of the game which 
you show, will not do I I know how iikscune it is for a boy, 
(?S{)ecially a keen one, to be continually pulled up by tlie 
coach, const 4 iatly warned that he must alter something, 
clirectved to get rid of some item on which he particularly 
prides himself as his own peculiar characteristic. 

Trust me, your* games-master, your coach, knows far 
flatter than you about this. He has not only had much 
wider experience, he has not only a bigger view of the 
game in his mind, but he is thinl^g of the ultimate ad¬ 
vantage to yourself, as weU as to the team. He has no 
object in view but the benefit which may accrue to all from 
}'our taking his expert advice, 

I have known a captain of a noted school-eleven—a 
good player, too—get annoyed because the coach pri^^tely 
warned liim atgainst adopting a certain course in a famous 
match. Tins very annoyance blinded him to the wisdom 
of the warning and he made up his mind to show his 
independence by disregarding the coach’s words. The 
r<*sult was fatal; it showed, when too late, how much 
w Lser it would have been for him to listen carefully to such 
good counsel, even if it did not quite tally with his own 
notions. 

You probably now see my point: what I am aiming at ? 
It is really to Show that one can only attain superior 
eminence in any department of a game by studying it in 
detail, and practising that detail in play again and again. 
1 recall here the excellent words of one who is to-day an 
acknowledged champion at billiards. He was asked by a 
friend how he now came to be able to play a certain stroke 
60 surely and well, whereas some years back he could not 
do it even decently. He said, “ I made up my mind to 
achieve it; so 1 watched how 


such practice; then I am sure that lad will make some¬ 
thing out in that game in due coiu'se. 

Naturally one, now and then, meets a sort of s|)ccial 
genius—a bom genius—in some particular game at school. 
Ihit geniuses are far more seldom met with than many 
folk fancy—every boy is not a genius whom his comiwie.s 
regard as one, still less the lad who is ever thinking himself 
one. Before to-day there has been known a Soccer team 
wliich kicked three goals to its rival’s none, and yet didn’t 
win the game. For all those three goals were kicked (by 
mistake) between their own goal-{>osts ! I believe all were 
kicked, or headed, too, by the same player. But whether 
that IS so or not, I eun certain nobody considered him a 
genius, despite his good crop of goals in one match. 

The brilliant player who seems to have a born instinct 
and an innate skill in the game may almost be dismissed 
as b^ond our purview here. He comes so v-ery seldom 
into our ken in schcx)lboy football. Far better for you, 
for every lad, to assume you are just an avemge player, who 
must be coached, guided, trained to do your own part in 
the team fairly and squarely, to the very best of your 
ability and knowledge. In that case, like a wise and 
sensible fellow, you will attend closely to every detail 
which the games-master and coach place before you as 
woi;i/h your attention, your practice, your study. 

You are boimd to succeed to some degi’ee in games if 
you take them up and deal with them somewhat on the 
lines you adopt in your ordinary school studies. I need 
not tell you that the lad who would shine in Latin must 
know well the “ exceptions,” as well as the general rules ; 
or that lie who would distinguish himself in Economies 
must look carefully into the re^isons which lead to results 
as well as to the results themselves. My point is that the 
would-be superior fellow, oitlier at work or games, must 
make a real study of them, must go through the regular 
grind, must attend carefully to details and not imagine 
he will become a first-class ex- 


one or two of my -chief aatag- 
QzuBts did it. Then 1 went home 
and practised it time after time, 
for half-an-hour at a spell, every 
day until I felt sure I could 
always do it.” 

It is this willingness to learn 
from others, this readiness of a 
great expert or a young novice 
to watch, study, and practise till 
fairly perfect in any little detail 
of the game, which undoubtedly 
marks out the higher mind, the 
future master, at that sport, and 
will inevdtably produce imjxirtant 
results lat^r on. Once a l^y has 
grasped thia truth, the fact that 
he can alway^s be learning; that 
a good coach has always some- 
tliing more to teach h^; that 
success can be achieved at length, 
if only ho will resolutely practise, 
practise, practise, and pay close 
regard to what he is told ^^iring 



ponent simply because he has a 
general good knowledge of this or 
tliat sport. 

The spirit mth which you take 
up y^our games will be a big factor 
in determining how much you get 
out of them, how much good they 
do with respect to your health, 
making you strong, giving you 
patience and knowledge, leading 
you to superior prowess in them, 
and, best of all, forming your 
character. The discipline, the 
training, the manliness one gets 
from games depend, to no small 
degree, on the way one enters upon 
them. And excellent results will 
come in due course just to the 
extent that you devote your¬ 
selves to paying regard to 
those details on which y'our 
games - masters -and coaches 
lay' special importance and 
emphasis. 


Consider! 


Br LILLIAN GARD. 


^ WT Tr®QEN‘* maybe, at your weakest,—when y^our will has 
\ M untwined 

FVoro that’s firm and sturdy—^and just ^vobbles 
^ ^ to and fro : 

brace yourself, considering the travellers behind. 

For such a lot of other folk will take the way yon go. 


For tiMmsande find it easier to walk a beaten track ; 
And thousands find it easier to echo someo»e\s tone ; 


And many never stop to ask if he is strong or slack— ' 

That one ahead they’re following o’er rut or moss or stone I 

So pluck up heart and scold yourself if you’ro inch nod 
to ehiik. 

Just tune your notes to bravery if grunts come creeping in. 
Just grip your spade and do your share or more of digging 
work— 

And by your hard-gained victory, you’ll help the others win 
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Our Hobbies Page. 

Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 

and Model-maker, etc. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 

X.—THE COLLECTOR. 

During the past year or two readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” have, in “ Coins and Their 
Stories,” had an opportunity of realising 
the widespread interest in old coins ; of 
noting their diversity, and the different 
kinds of currency which hav'e been in 
use in this and other countries from the 
earliest times. Many of the.se coins are 
now scarce, and in some instances entire 



No. 1.—This Is an exceedingly fine silver 
proat 6i Ilicliard II., from which his title 
and the lepend can be readily traced. The 
London mint is describeil on the reverse 
(Civitas London). Note alsfi the title 
which is King of England and rrunce. 

series are almost prohibitive to the young 
collector, owing to their rarity and value. 

There are many opportunities, however, 
for those who desire to begin a collection, 
and it may be encouraging tcT such to 
know that some of the largest and most 
valuable cabinets were begun in boy¬ 
hood. The interest of the young collector 
lias grown in the cult, and from a few 
specimens given, perhaps by some kind 
friend, the desire to secure a more com¬ 
plete and representative collection of that 
period or country has been created, and 
by the acquisition of first one piece and 
tlien another fostered. 

A miscellaneous collection is interesting, 
of course, but there is greater real pleasure 
in completeness, and that can never be 
attained by an all-round collector. 

There are a few general principles and 
technical terms to be born in mind, and 
then, when these have been gra.sped and 
the aim of the collector decided, it is 
merely a matter of buying whenever the 
opportunity occurs. 

A cabinet with its little drawers and 
pierced. 8])aces for coins, in which they 
can bo classified and carefully preserved, 
will come all in good time. At present, 
however, let the young collector keep his 
coins free from injury—they must never 
be cleaned, only wiped with a soft cloth 
or brusli. 

Taken from circulation, or di.scovered 
after tliey have been put away for some 
time, they will probably show marks of 
use. In olden time, as it is to-day in a 


les.ser degree, it was customary for persons 
to keep a few now coins when first issued 
as mementoes, and thus many quite ancient 
coins have come to us in mint condition. 
Such pieces, sometimes in the original 
cases in which they w’ere sold as specimens, 
have upon them the mint bloom, and are 
‘‘ just as issued ”—these are, of course, 
more valuable than worn pieces. 

Coins have been issued as proofs, as 
specimen pieces never put into circula¬ 
tion, and issued as tokens for local use 
only. The coinage of currency has always 
been chiefly of gold, silver or bronze 
(either pure copper cr mixed with an 
amalgam). Of later years there have 
been coins of aluminium and nickel, of 
brass, and even of iron. The standards 
of purity and weight have also been well 
maintained in this country, the so-called 
Trial of the Pyx having been instituted 
to test, from time to time, the quality 
of the mintage. 

In England, most of the coins of recent 
days (except copper minted occasionally 
in Birmingham) has been coined at the 
Mint on Tower Hill. Years ago there 
were many mint towns, and when the 
young collector secures silver pennies of 
Saxon and Norman days, and the groats 
of a later period, he delights in tracing 
the mint town by its mark or its 
abbreviated name. 

Fred W. Bur^es-s. 



No. 2 (top).—Thi.s is the reverse of a fine 
coin of Cunobeiine, tlie early Briti.^h kintr. 
The letter.^ seen indicate Camiilodunum 
(Coiclicster), his capital. 

Nos. 3 and 4 (centre).—A silver penny of 
Wiiiiam T,, a hammered piece easily clipped. 

No. 5 (bottom).—This is a patti*m penny 
of ()iieen Anne ; it has a very wide milling 
at the edge. 


AN ELECTRIC BATH FOR 
CLEANING SILVER. 

There is no better way of cleaning all 
kinds of silverware than the electric 
bath. Tliis is quite easy to manage in 
the following manner. Secure an earthen¬ 
ware jar or bowl large enough to accom¬ 
modate the articles to be cleaned. Into 
the bottom of this place a quantity of 
pieces of aluminium. Any scraps of 
the metal will do, and these can alwaj’S be 
obtained from a motor-repair shop. 

Now prepare a solution of salt, washing 
soda, and water. About half an ounce 
each of the salt and soda sliould be 
added to every quart of water. Put this 
solution in a pan on the stove, and bring 
to the boil ; whilst it is still hot pour it 
into the jar. Then take the silverware 
that is to be cleaned and put it into tlie 
hot solution. See that the articles are 
entirely covered, and also make sure that 
each article touches the aluminium at some 
part. Leave for two or three minutes, 
at the end of which time take out the 
objects and examine them. It wdll 
be found that they have been most 
beautifully cleaned. 

The explanation of this Happening is 
on the following linos. When the silver 
and aluminium come into contact there 
is started an electric current which 
effectually clears away all the tarnish 
from the silver. The electrical action, 
would take place even if plain cold winter 
was used but, in that case, it would be 
much slower. The hot soda and salt 
solution very much hastens the process. 

The aluminium may be used as long as 
it is fairly bright. When it becomes 
thoroughly discoloured it should bo 
discarded and fresh pieces used. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

FOR BIRD LOVERS. 

Every young nature student, whether 
ho or she be a member of the Bovs’ 
Ow n Field Club or not. will be interested 
in Captain Oliver G. Pike’s new book 
entitled, ” Birdland Stories ” (Religioxis 
Tract Society, 4, Bouverie Street, E.C., 
fis. net). In this handsomely illustrated 
volume the author writes graphically 
of such birds os the Long-tailed Tit, 
Mallard, Whinchat, Pied Wagtail, Hoodeci 
Crow, Guillemot, Kittiw'ake, Butcher 
Bird, Raven, Sedge Warbler, Merlin 
and Gannet, giving photographs of tlio 
birds themselves taken direct froiri 
nature. Tliis book is an adinirab>le 
example of natural history presente^l 
in an attractive form, wliile due attention 
is paid to accuracy of detail. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

IN THE SOUP. 

“ T"^ AININC! ! ” muttm’ed Ward, secret ary of the 
Clieriton Rugger fifteen and member of tiio 

J[ ^ 8ixth form. Raining ! It wmdd —the Hrst 
.d»v of term. BrrnTPiTP ! 

The north train was just pulling in to Cheriton Station 
oil the twenty-seeond of September, the first day of a new 
school year. Some gloom is excusable, even in the heart 
of a Sixth-former, on such a date, with a rattling siunmer 
holiday among the has-beens; and it was almost, ill- 
temperedly that Ward collected liis hand-luggage from the 
rack. The train stopped a moment later, and a porter 
hang open the door. 

“ Keb, sk* ; taxi ? ” he demanded. 

“Taxi, please,” returned Ward, and stepped out w’ith a 
little shiver of disgust. Undoubtodly it was a filthy day. 
Tlie sound of the rain upon the station roof was tremendous. 

VBeen raining long ? ” asked Ward, as he walked along 
^ith the porter to retrieve his heavy baggage. 

“Three days on end, sir,” replied the porter ; “sort of 
a deluge. The Dip|jen’s in flood.” 

“That means the big pitch won’t be fit for days,” mu.sed 
the ardent Kuggerite disconsolately. “ Urh ! Why on 
wirth can’t the sun shine now and then ? ” 

Keflecting on the disjointedness of the times, V\'ard 
r»icked out his luggage and followed the porter to tlie station 
ciitranoe. Her© a fresh stroke of fate awaited him. No 
cab or taxi w’as in sight, and the rain was coining down in 
sheets. 

“ Taxi wdll be up in a minute or so, sir,” observed the 
porter optimistically. “ Don’t suppose you’ll have long 
to wak.” 

Word grunted, gloomily resolved to st^nd till he grow 
roots rather than face the walk up to the 8c*hool. Things 
not at their best, undoubtedly. However, the pro¬ 
verbial silver lintag to ©very- cloud was not long in disclosing 


itself, and in a flash the secretary’s good 
humour was restored, aiKl he w as at peace 
with all the world. Bar one, perhaps, and 
that w'as necessoiy. As thus. 

A taxi rolled slowly up to the station 
entrance and Ward’s porter signalled it w ith 
a weaving arm. At the same moment a 
sliort, stiunpy gentleman of some twenty- 
five years emerged from the station, 
carrying a kit-bag, and followed b>' another 
porter and a truck. Stumpy saw^ tlie taxi 
—^saw the rain—-saw the signalling poi'ter, 
and resolved the veliicle should be liis. 

“ Hi ! ” he shouted in stentorian .tones. 
“ Hi ! Taxi ! ” At the same moment he 
broke into a run, eager to secure the prize. 
Wai*d apatJietically w atched the scene, ooii- 
temt to let his porter conduct the competition. Fate piayed 
a tricky card and guided Stumpy’s footsteps on to a'banana- 
skin which lay providentially upon the kerb. 

“ Oopgh ! ” ejaculated Stum|3y, as his heels flew' from 
under him, and Ward smiled ajjpi-eciatively at the catas- 
trojihe. (Stony-he^irted ? Cynical ? Yea—^>'es—but w'e 
all do it—we all do it.) A second later the smile was 
transformed into a grin. Followed a cachinnation—a 
laugh—a roar—a bellow of appi’eciation, and not from 
Ward alone. For some thouglitful scavenger had squeegt*ed 
an enormous mass of liquid mud into ^ viscous pool light 
up against the kerb. 

The pool hod a diameter of about five foot prior to 
Stumpy’s entrance. Thereafter it enlaiged considerably^. 
His heels flew up—he smote the pa\’em«nt*—^lie skitld^ 
easily and delightfully off the flags and into the Stygian 
lake. “ Oopgh ! ” said Stumpy, more loudly, as he 
slithered. 

“ Argh, yer stoopid ! ” commented a by'stander, rt moving 
a splash of liquid Cheriton from his right eye. “ Har ! 
y’ole blighter ! ” was the taxi-driver’s criticism, jamming 
on the brake. The rest of the little audience expmssei 
their emotion unrestrainedly, with staccato enjoyment. 
As the unfortimate man emerged from his involiuitary 
douche, appreciation grew. He was noisome from head to 
foot—collar, coat, bag, trousers, hands and fac^e. Small 
wonder that the anguished ruin w'as irate. Small wonder 
that he spoke unadvisedly with his lijTs to the first human 
his eyes lit upon. It was the laughter-loving w'hom 

he acldressed. 

“ What on earth are you laughing at, you idiot ? ” ho 
gasped, disengaging. 

“ At you,” ob8er\'’©d tlie secretary with perfect calm. 
The ruin gasped again and surveyed him £i*oi±i head to foot. 
As his ey’e fell on tlie Cheriton cap, a look of trium|)li 
gleamed from a mud-caked visage. 

“ Don’t be impertinent I ” he snorted. “ If you haven’t 
the decent manners-” 


Author of “ The Sportiog House,” The Ripsward 
Ring,” The Gay Adventure,” etc-, etc. 

{Jliustralcd by T. M. R. W’hitwbij^.) 
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40 THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


“ Mind your own business,” said Ward coolly. “ And, if 
you take my tip, you*ll get a wash as soon as possible. 
*€o 3 you’re not pretty to look at ! ” 

“ You’re a Cheriton boy ? ” snarled the other, as Ward 
was in the act of turning. “ You are—I know your cap I 
What’s your name ? ” . 

“ None of your business,” returned Ward, If a perfect 
stranger behaved like a lunatic, well, it was his own look-out. 

“ You’ll find it is my business,” snorted Stumpy, pitifully 
trying to restore a semblance of cle-’nliness with an inade¬ 
quate handkerchief. “ I’m Mr. Jupp, the new science 
master at the school.” 

” ,Oh ! ” said Ward in surprise. Then, realising that the 

ass was not quite so barmy as he had thought—“ Oh !- 

I didn’t know that-sir.” 

” You’ll know it to-morrow,” growled Mr. Jupp vin¬ 
dictively. In disgust he left the secretary, presumably 
wilted, and spoke to the taxi-driver. ” I want to go up 
to the school. That’s my luggage.” 

The driver cast a comprehensive look about the proffered 
fare. 

“ Not in those trarsis,” he said decisively, and spat. 
” Ain’t going to have my cab spoiled.” 

And he was adamant. Despite the threats and entreaties 
of Mr. Jupp, he would have nothing to do with him. The 
bystanders derisively upheld the contention. When at 
last the muddy wretch was compelled to accept defeat and 
was directed to a place where he could get a wash. Ward 
felt free to resume negotiations. In another minute his 
luggage was installed and himself inside. 

As he drove off the secretary felt that life imdoubtedly 
held some compensations. The rain was a nuisance ; but, 
had it not rain^, he would have missed a unique spectacle. 
The threats of the morrow held no terrors for him. He 
was one of the Big Men at Cheriton ; besides, his alleged 
rudeness had been in reality but slight, ahd he heul not 
known the identity of his abrupt interlocutor. By the 
time he curived at his house he was in high good humour 
and ready (he thought) for anything. None the less, 
unexpected tragedies awaited him. • 

After depositing his luggage in the corridor, he walked 
along to his old study. Here he found a ^nial little 
company of three, busy with em imofficial me^. A huge 
cake (much cut) reposed on a sheet of paper. A teapot, 
milk, and sugar were also in full play. His study-chum, 
Pigot^, of the Sixth, was presiding, supported by Baird 
of the School House and Captain of the Fifteen, and 
Jeffreys, of his own house. The latter h€id not his cap yet, 
but was expected to get it this year as a centre •three- 
quarter. 

Ward was greeted with immense solemnity, 

” Hello, Piggy I ” he said cheerfully, throwing down a 
bag. “ Hello, Baird ! Cheerio, Jeff ! Had a good time? 
I have—topping 1 And oh, I say ! I’ve just seen the 

most priceless thing you-” 

” Glewi to hear it,” returned Baird. ” May I help 
myself. Piggy ? Thanks.” He tilted the teapot scientific¬ 
ally. “ We need some cheering up-” 

“ We ! ” said Jeffreys indignantly. ” I like that! You 
School House brutes are all right, judging by first impres¬ 
sions.” 

“ My word, yes ! ” interrupted Ward. ” I’d forgotten 
the new chief. What’s he like, Baird ? ” 

‘‘ Seems a good sort,” replied Baird with caution. “ A 
hockey blue, or half-blue—and got his cap for the North 
Rugger. Daresay he’ll do. But I’m sorry for you.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Ward, sitting. “ Yes, please, Piggio. 
I’ll have some tea. What’s the matter with us ? ” 

” Robinson’s resigned in the holidays,” said Pigott calmly. 
“ Oh, sorry for that,” returned Ward. “ Robin wasn’t 
a bad old sort. But who’s running our house now ? ” 

” Dyall,” said Pigott with surpassing calm. 

” W’^hat 1 ” ejaculated Ward. “ T)iat blighter ! ” 

” Too true,” said Jeffreys sadly. “ I suppose they go 
by seniority. But it’s a bit stiff, all the sauic. D^all 
is a blighter - you’ve got it in one.” 


” The beggar’s over fifty,” objected Ward with a daiken- 
ing brow. ” And he hasn’t got the sense of a-” 

At that moment a knock sounded on the door. In 
response to a general shout the door opened and admitted 
a boy of about eighteen. Tall and wiry, with a cheery 
glint in his eye, there was nothing noteworthy about him 
but the superlative neatness—and colour—of his costume. 

“ Immaculate ” is the dichJ generally used : a loathsome 
word, but he was. His suit was orthodox in cut and style, 
but it cried Savile Row to the heavens. Notliing in that, 
however. Cheriton was used to Jackson’s clothes. But 
there was a difference to-day. The newcomer’s suit was 
black. His tie was black. A neat but mournfully obtru¬ 
sive crape band encircled the left arm. 

The four boarders looked up—took in the situation— 
and adapted themselves to it with instinctive tact. Know¬ 
ing Jackson was an orphan, they guessed there could not 

be a deep-seated sorrow: perhaps an aunt-or uncle 

-. Still, a decorous attitude was the decent thing 

till he unbosomed liimself, and for the moment, a friendly 
welcome. 

“ Hello, Jacker ! ” said Baird with quiet warmth. 

“ Had a-” . • 

Custom is hard to conquer. “ Had a good time ? ” was 
on his lips, arid Baird only just stopped his tactless query. 
Ward cut in with an embarrassed quickness that deceived 
no one : ' 

” What are the Day-boys going to be like this year ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Don^t know,” said Jackson, sitting down quietly. 
There was a pause, which Pigott broke uncomfortably. 

“ You’re slippering the Day-boys, aren’t you ? ” he 
eisked. “ Now that Smith has left-” 

‘‘ No, I’m not,” said JacksOi^, helping himself in an 
absent way to cake. The others noted the symptom with 
approval. Certainly nothing closer than an aunt—^perhaps 
a second cousin-^ 

“ But you’ve got more claim than Jenkins ! ” objected 
Jeffreys with astonishment. ” I never thought-” 

“Jenkins has left, too,” said Jackson, nibbling pen¬ 
sively. “ Willis is going to skipper the Day-boys.” 

“ But he’s streets behind you I ” stared Pigott. 
“ Why-” 

“ Because I’m a Day-boy no longer,” said Jackson 
quietly. “ i’ve got to be a boarder for my last year. And 
I’m coming here.” 

Ward did the decent thing. He reached across and 
shook hands. The grip meant a welcome and sympathy— 
silent sympathy. 

“ Good egg ! ” he said. “ A score for the house. One 
up on you, Baird ! ” 

“ The school full-back is a haul,” agreed Baird heartily. 
“ Dyall’s is lucky.” Jackson smiled patiently—apprecia¬ 
tively. He cut more cake. Pigott noted that it was an 
extremely large hunk. Pigott was not stingy, but He 
thought that this welcome appetite justified a friendly 
hint—a tactful query. 

“ Great scoop for Dyall’s,” was his contribution. “ W^e’ll 

try to make you comfy here. I suppose- yaiir 

guardian-” 

Everyone knew that Jackson, a ward in Chancery, had 
a genial old bachelor sis guardian. Obviously the suit of 
black was for him. 

“ My ass of a guardian-” began Jeujkson, faffing to 

notice the surprised look that greeted his disrespect to a 
supposititioiLs corpse—“ my ass of a guardian has married 
an Australian whdow and thrown me on the mercy of a 
cold w'orld.” 

“Oh ! I—I thought he was dead ! ” said Pigott lamely, 

“ Dead ! Whatever for ? ” said Jackson calmly. 

“ Your—^your suit-” 

“ Oh ! that ! ” returned Jackson. “ That’s only a 
symbol. On learning that I must leave the Day .-boys 
(whom I admire) and become a pup of Dyall (whom I 
loathe)—must give up my cherished freedom and all that, 
1 (lid the obvious thing—I went into mourning.” 



THE RED FLAG 
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There was a roar of mingled relief and laughter at this 
naive announcement. 

“You lunatic!” said Baird. “They’ll never let you 
wear it ! ” 

“ VVliy not ? Rules say ‘ Dark jacket and waistcoat, 
navy-blue or dark tie *—no specification of trousers. 
And if you can find 
anything darker than 
this, I’ll trouble you.” 

“ Which is your 
study ? ” asked Ward. 

“ The Lower Stud>%” 
returned Jackson with 
forced calm. 

“ What ! ” 

“ It’s a fact. Dyall 
told me an hour ago 
that seniority in the 
house had always ruled 
the studies. He was 
kind enough to promise 
me the first vacancy, 
in consideration of my 
talents-” 

“ But that’s rot 1 ” 
said Ward. “ A Sixth- 
former and a XV cap 
to herd in the Lower 
Study-” 

“ It’s a fact,” re¬ 
peated Jackson calmly, 

“ I don’t think I’m 
proud, but when he 
broke the news, I began 
to wish I’d had this 
suit dyed black. Still ” 

—he smiled at Pigott 
— “I was greatly 
cheered by the sight of your noble cake.” 

“ Have some more,” invited Pigott, with practical 


son had been old and a bit slack ; the house needed pulling 
together. Well, he himself was not yoimg, but there was 
plenty of stamina. If ho didn’t effect a change within 
a couple of years, he was much mistaken. He hinted 
as much to Carisford, his assistant house-master, the first 
evening. 

“ The house isn’t half a bad lot, sir,” said Mr. Carisford 
quietly. “ I don’t think they’ll give you much trouble.” 

“ I do not suppose they will,” returned Dyall signifi¬ 
cantly, and the subject was not pui*sued. Mr. Carisford— 

a cheery sportsman of twenty- 
seven, and in command of 


ympathy. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON PARADE. 


T he news proved only too true, as Ward realised when he 
reported his return. There had been no inkling of Robin¬ 
son’s resignation. Certainly “ old Robin ” had been 
threatening to retire for years, but it had become a cry of 
“ Wolf,” staled by custom. The truth was that Robinson, a keen old 
boy of sixty-tw’O, hated to sever his connection with Cheriton, where he 
had spent nearly thirty years as boy and “ beak.” When tlio 
time did come at last, he could not face a public leave-taking, and had 
quietly dropped out after the summer term. 

As the prize of a house-mastership went almost invariably by 
seniority, 3Ir. Dyall had received the vacant job. The governors held 
the appointment of house-masters in their own hands—though 
naturally they con«ulted the Head, in case. . . . And 
this year tliey had to make a double appointment, for 
the old Head had been promoted to a bigger school. 

The new man, Mr. Bungay, w’as only thirty-two, but 
he camo with a big reputation. Ho had yet to prove 
himself. 

Mr. Dyall unhappily was proved already. As a form- 
master liLS charges knew him for a tactless martinet: his 
colleagues raerely thought him soured. Both were right. 

Dyall (popularly known as “ Blighter ”) was a disappointed 
roan. He had tried often for a headmastership; but, 
though usually on the “ select list,” being a first-rate 
.scholar, he had never quite pulled it off. At the ago of 
fifty he thought of retiring in disgust, for he could afford 
it and was sick of teaching. Then came the offer of a hoiLse. 

He accepted it without enthusiasm, regarding the tribute 
as ov’er-duc. At least, he reflected sourly, he would make 
8om mark on Cheriton ere ho went into obscurity. Robin- 


** The Head swung round on the instant. 
* At once, Mr. Jupp ! * he said.'* 

{Seg page ^ 2 .) 


tho Cheriton O.T.C.—had private misgivings, but ho knew 
when to hold his tongue. 

The second day of term began auspiciously. Ward 
met liis recent acquaintance, Mr. Jupp, on the road. The 
master glared at him and stopped. “ What’s your name ? ” 
ho demanded brusquely. 

“ Ward, sir.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Jupp. “ Well, on consideration, I 
shall take no further action about yesterday. I realise 
that your lack of manners was merely ignorance. But you 
had better bo careful in the future.” 

“ Very good, sir,” replied tho secretary urbanely, though 
privately ho added : “ Nasty little microbe ! I wonder 

where he was raised.” Mi*. Jupp, after waiting a moment 
as if expecting a IvTical outburst of gratitude or apology, 
and finding none forthcoming, resumed his w’alk. Ward 
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“irs" IN HISTORY. 

n. —If the Canterbury Pilgrims iiad goJe by char-li<bauc I 


he thought the 
flag-hoistiag and 
salutmg a sound 
notiorr. So it was 
—in theory. In 
practice, it was 
“ a bit c^.** Your 
Englishman—^and 
boy—does not 
shine at pageants 
and public senti¬ 
ment. So, though 
one hundred per 
cent, of dieriton 
would cheerfully 
have died for the 
bit of bunting an,d 
all it stood loir, 
most of the 
parade that morn¬ 
ing felt them- 
seK^es theatrical 
and the speech 
“ bilge.” 

Luckily it did 
not lasJ; long. A 
word from the 
Head—the flag 
was hoisted. -Cap¬ 
tain Carisford 
rapped out an 
order: 


until a sluug, dismissed the unpleasant topic and went 
into school. 

First day was a pleasant and leisurely sorting out of 
forms and arranging work. To-day, howev^er, there was 
a break in tradition, school ending at eleven-fifteen for a 
special function. An enthusiastic old boy had presented 
the school with a flag-staff, w'hich had been erected on a 
small hillock at the side of Dyall’s house, and the opening 
ceremony was to be performed. The Cheriton O.T.C. was 
imder orders to parade in uniform, while the rest of the 
school were to be marshalled by classes. 

At the lime appointed these arrangements u’ere duly 
and carefully carried out. Captain Carisford had his 
khaki-clad command on parade, hanging about in true 
Army st^fe at least twenty minutes too soon. (He had, 
by the way, an M.C. to his credit, plus a few other ribbons, 
collected in France and Egypt dui’ing the war.) The 
more civ’ilian element appeared in civilian style some fiv’e 
minutes before the advertised start; but the efforts of 
their form-masters speedily reduced order out of chaos. 

\\"hen eleven-thirty boomed from the Cathedral chimes, 
Mr. Bungay, resplendent in cap and gown, app<*ai*ed with 
the Generous Donor of the Staff. The O.T.C., in column 
of platoons, faced the hillock. The rest of Cheriton supplied 
the other three sides of the square. Form-masters stood 
by their forms. The rest of the staff—about a dozen in 
all—wore grouped at the foot of the hillock. Mr. Bungay 
and the Generous Donor (the latter perspiring with fright 
at the possibility of a speech) climbed the eminence. 

‘‘ Company —'‘shun ! ” snapped Captain Carisford, and 
the memorable affair began. Mr. Bungay opened tlie ball. 

After introducing the G.D. and expressing the Cheriton 
tlamks, JIuugay indicated the nature of the gift^—a pole— 
a flag. Short patriotic comments on the meaning and 
value of same. Procedure indicated. At the end of speech 
flag to be hoisted. Sakite bj^ all ranks. The affair by 
wish of G.D., to be animal—^marked by an extra “ half ” at 
spcK'ial request of G.D. And so forth—all as short as 
possible, for Biuigay sensibly did not believe in long 
speefjlies. 

“Awful bilge!” whispei*ed Pigtjtt—w4io, owing to a 
weak heart, was forbidden games and O.T.C. The friend 
addressed nodded. The opinion of the “ bilge ” was 
pretty general. The G. D. was a kindly soul and patriotic : 


“ General salute : present— arms ! ” 

The corps moved as one man. The bugles rang out. 
The non-O.T.C. Cheritonians removed their x^aps; the 
“ beaks ” took off their mortar-boards. All save one, 
and he stood stiffly with his hat on. Mr. Bungay haxl his 
back to the offender, but the bulk of the throng coidd see. 
From the rear came a distinct hiss, and, as the newspapejcs 
say, “ A Voice,” observed clearly, “ Hats off, you swine ! ” 

The Head swung round on the instant and saw IVIr. 
Jupp unnecessarily advertising himself. He was a man 
of decision and force. “ At o/ice, Mr. Jupp ! ” he said, 
in so low a tone that not a soul heard it but the masters 
near the staff. But everyone saw the turn and the lips 
move, and the subsequent result. Mr. Jupp, for a split 
second, thought of sticking to his guns. Then—ahis 
for heroism !—material considerations prevailed. Tliis 
was his first post as a schoolmaster, and he could not afforxl 
to flout authority. With a reddening cheek he removed 
the offending hat. The whole thing was packed into five 
seconds, and luckily for Cheriton’a credit, the G.D^ was 
looking pridefully upon the saluting corps in front. As 
Bungay turned once more, a glint in his eyes, Carisford 
brought back his command to the slope. The Head 
swiftly called for cheers, which rang pleasantly. Bungay 
spoke. 

“ A few’ w’ords ? ” he suggG.sted cheerfully. 

“ No ! No ! ” spluttered G.D. V Not for W’.orJi^ \ 
Heaven forbid ! ” 

Bungay grinned and nodded to Carisford, w ho ap|)ro«Lched 
and saluted. 

“ May I dismiss the parade, sir ? ” he aalvud. 

“ If you please, Captain Carisford.” 

Carisford sw’ung round. 

“ Company—dis—^miss ! ” 

A pause—a dead silence—tlie slapping of hands \ipofi 
rifle-stocks. Then, just before the shuffling of feet began, 
the old friend (A Voice) observed with painful distinctness ; 

“ Shove the bounder in the Dippen ! ” 

It w’as odd, it was eerie, it w^as distinct. The V'oicx 
seemed to come from the group of masters, so mueb rx 
that more than one puzzled pedagogue glanced liastily 
his neighbour to see if perchance he had voiced liis 
thougJits. ^Ir. Bungay heard it and bit his lip to su|>ppt>s;j 
a smile. He must not smile—at all costs he must not * 
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—thank goodness, the stamp of feet was heard at last and 
conv’ersation was covering the faux pas. 

“ Carisford, will you take our friend ov^er to the School 
House ? ” lie asked. As Carry and G.D. disappeared and 
the assembly broke up, Mr. Bimgay annexed Mr. Jupp and 
walked quietly away, remote, separate, calm, but angiy. 

“ I’d like an explanation,” he said curtly. 

” My principles do not admit of a mistaken loyalty to 
any flag or any monarch,” said Mr. Jupp. 

” I’m not a politician,” said Bungay. ” I don’t care a 
rap about politicians. But so long as w’e exist under our 
present system, Cheriton—and its staff—will observ^e the 
forms of loj^alty to the country’s government and its 
sjTnbols. If you’re not ready to accept that, you have 
your remedy. You understand ? ” 

” Quite,” returned Jupp, restraining his anger wdth an 
eflfoi-t. ” I can see that the old idea of ‘ freedom * still 
persists.” 

” The old idea of manners does,” retorted Bungay sternly. 

Thank goodness the donor didn’t see your silly rudeness. 
Tliat will do.” 

Mr. Jupp, biting his lip, walked off. On the way he met 
the’ O.T.C. Commander, returning from his errand. Both 
men stopped and looked at each other. They had not met 
the previous evaning, for Jupp w'as in rooms in the town. 
The newcomer was the first to speak. He held out his hand. 
It was ignore<l. 

‘‘ It’s odd,” said Mr. Jupp rather plaintively, ” to fii d 
you here.” 

” Jolly'^ odd,” said Carisford, with rather a grim smile. 
” Well, what about it ? ” 


“ I—I suppose,” said Mr. Jupp, with a slight stammer, 
” that 30u’re prepared to let bygones be b^^gones ? ” 

Carisford cocked an eye at the flag above them. 

” The leopard and his spots ? ” he observed cryptically. 
” Oh, what’s past is past, so far as I am concerned.” 

” I—I trust 3-0U don’t mean to—to-” began Jupp, 

and then stopp^, apparently at a loss for words. Carry 
struck in w^ith a queer contempt— 

” To blow the gaff ? ” he suggested. ” Don’t worry. I 
shan’t, unless 3^011 pla3’^ the fool,” and he looked meaningly 
at the Union Jack. 

” My principles are against all that,” said Jupp valiantly, 
seeming to recover his sp’rits after Carry’s last speech. The 
other grinnc'd without amusement. 

“No doubt! No doubt ! ” he said, and turned on his heel. 
Mr. Jupp, strangely encouraged b3^ the encounter, repaired 
to his lodgings. But he was a much-di.scusscd man that 
day. Pigott, over the teacups, voiced the general sentiment. 

“ The man’s a pure dog,” he said finally. ” I hope ho 
won’t stop long.” 

“Shouldn’t think so,” said Ward. “That was a good 
suggestion to duck him in the Dippen ; 1 hope somebody 

will try i^ on. I w^onder who.se the voice was ; it sounded 
awfully rum to me.” 

“ 1 couldn’t spot it,” averred Pigott. “ What about 
3'ou, Jacker ? ” 

Jackson, a guest and a welcome one, roused himself from 
thought. “ It had a goblin sound to me,” was his queer 
^conclusion, “ because it came from among the beaks. But 
I can’t picture Duvall urging mob-violence. Can 3^011 ? ” 

The jury shook their heads, but found no solution. 


CHAPTER III. 

*THE BLIGHTER** IN ACTION. 





ford degree ; but he did not know how^ to talk naturally 
to a boy—to be free-and-easy at the right time without 
losing his dignity.He seemetl to expect 
his classes to do the .sliady thing, w'here 
other masters expected (or feigned 
exj)ectalion) of the opposite. Con- 
.seque!itl3% his cla.s.ses obliged him 
without remoi-se. He had certainly 
one virtue—he could keep order and 
tcHch, and that was .something. But 
('airy—whose B.A. obscurel3'^ hid a 
mouldy “ allowed the ordinoiw ”—got 
as good scholastic results, 
measured by exams. ; the 
other results—for which 
exains. are not held—gave 
Jupp tw^o stone and a 
beating ever3^ time. 

In tlie inasteri’ common- 
room the new man was 
receivcxl with frigid polite- 
ne.ss. Cheriton liked a man 
—a gentleman, if possible, 
but certainlv a man. And 
Mr. Jupp did not appear to 
fit the standard. Only one 
of t he stalT took an3’ trouble 
to be fri(‘ndlv, and that was 
the cro.ss-grained Mr. D\'all. 
He, having his own knife 
more or less into the world 
at laige, pervT^rsclv made 
himH<‘lf pleasant to the 
|>ariah. Whether ho and 
Jupp really found anything 
in common is not disclosed. 
But they foregathered in 
public, and as Dyall was not 
a favourite with his col¬ 
leagues, the aiTangeinent 


T he new master’.s dramatic entrance into Cheriten 
life produced the natural result. Bo\'s are mostly 
conservatives, and Jupp was 
nicknamed “ Bolsliio ” within 
an hoiu* of the flagstaff presentation. 

Subsequent knowledge did not enhance 
his popu- 
)ant3^ 
had the 
hallmark 
of an Ox- 


** A hasty giance 
helcw to make sure 
af its aim—and then 
—mOOOOSSSSHHH !” 


(.See p(t"e 46.) 
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Boomed all for tho best in this host of all possible 
worlds. 

Trouble began on tho thiid morning of term, when Mr. 
Dyall entered the House dining-hall at se^^en-thirty. The 
Bell had stopped ringing and the House—tlie junior part of 
it—^had settled themselves comfortably down to breakfast. 
Pigott, house-monitor on duty for the week, had just taken 
out his list and was ready for call-over. He looked up in 
astonishment as the Blighter entered, for “ old Robinson 
had never appeared at breakfast. Carisford did, but 
usually dropped in a little later. 

“ Taken call-over, Pigott ? ” queried Mr. Dyall sharply, 
as one who expects a negative and will be disappointed if 
he does not get it. 

“ Just going to begin, sir,” answered Pigott, producing 
a pencil. 

“ Breakfast is at seven-thirty sharp,” returned the 
Blighter, countering smartly. He consulted Jus watch, 
“ It is now three minutes after the half-hour. Get on with 
it and don’t be late again.” 

“ A malison on the kna\^,” mused Pi^tt, or something 
modem to the same eflect. Putting his list on the table in 
front of him, he rapidly called over the names. was 

a succession of “ Heres,” 6 Uid luckily no late-oomers or 
absentees that rooming. At the finish Pigott put the list 
in his pocket €«id said: “ No absentees, sir,” since the 
pedagogue appeswed to expect a report. 

“ Indeed ! ” replied the Blighter with an acid inflection. 
“I imagined that-” 

At that moment the door opened and JeS^s —one 
of the five house-monitors, lounged in. “ Cheerio, Pig ! ” 
he began, and then stopped, fits his eyes fell upon his house¬ 
master. Jeffreys smiled cheerfully—as he would have 
smiled upon Carry or Old Robin—and changed his mode 
of address. “ * Morning, sir! ” he observed politely, 
and sat down in his place. 

“You’re late, Jeffreys!^* Dyall. 

In ^eer astonishment Je£fre3r8 took out hii watch, 
thereby accusing Mr. Dyall of 'a patent mis-statement. 
Late ! He—Jeffreys—LATE ! The thing was childish. 

“ It’s only twenty-five to, sir,” he observed wonderingly. 

“ Breakfast is at the half-hour,” snapped Dyall. 

“But the house-monitors aren’t supposed to be in for 
call-over, sir-” began the amazed Sixth Former. 

“ That is news to me,” said the Blighter coldly ; and as 
he §poke the door opened again and euimitted Corcoran. 
He was a cheery ornament of the Upper Fifth, and had great 
hopes of getting his cap at half-bac^ this season. Corcoran 
had the rare gift of optimism before breakfast. Also he 
possessed a pleasant tenor that he was fond of using. 
So the stage direction natinally reads : 

Enter Cobcoban, singing and dancing: 

“ For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother ! 

I‘m to be Queen—” 

“ My knife ! ” said Corcoran, collapsing morally, if not 
physi(^ly, at the unexpected shock. A deep red suffused 
his honest countenance as healunk towards his seat. Dyall^ 
who thought he had a gift of sarcasm, positively preened 
Jiimself at the chance. . 

“ You have forgotten the poet’s injunction to ‘ wake 
and call you early,’ Corcoran. Let me see—^you are a hoiise- 
monitor too ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Seven minutes late ! A poor example! I must 
reaUy-” 

And then Ward entered, more sedately than Corcoran, 
it is true, but not without drama. He led in a reluctant 
fag by the ear, with th^ remark “ A sacrifice. Pig ! Found it 
hogging in bed-” 

Then he, too, w'as silent before the obliterating eye- 
masses of the Blighter, 

“ Who is this, pray ? ” asked Mr. Dj^'all. 

“ A fag who’d overslept, sii*.” 

The pedagogue tinned to Pigott. 


“ You said * No absmitocs,’ Pigott.” 

“ Must have missed him, sir. He’s a new follow—what's 
your name ? 

“ Macphail,” said the fag humbl3% feeling the tip of his 

ear. 

“ Not on my list, air,” explained Pigott. “ I’m sorry, 
sir—must have made a mistake. That accounts for my 
thinking-” 

“ No doubt,” interrupted Dyall, cutting the plea short 
with obvious sarcstsm. “ Well, Pigott, you’d better get 
your list up-to-date as soon as possible.—^Vi'ard ! ” 

' “ Yes, sir ? ” 

“ Has it always been the practice for the house-monitors 
to come in late for breakfast ? ” 

' “They’re not supposed to be in for call-over, sir,” 
replied Ward. “ Generally we come in ten minutes or 
so after the half-hour. It’s .alwaj^s been the custom since 
I’ve been here.” 

“Then the custom will cease forthwith,” aunoimced 
the Blighter acidly. “ I see no reason why you should 
be excused call-over. There are no exceptions for Big 
School Call-over. Kindly see to it.” 

And he left the dining-hall Uke a thunder-cloud, cheered 
by the consciousness that the old slewik habits of Robinson’s 
regime had received a shook. They liad. The membere 
of the house watched Weird and liis luckless coUeagiios 
curiously. How would they take it ? Raise the standard 
of revolt ? 

“ Ploasemt little-began Pigott, but Ward checked 

him with a wink. Pigott understood and was silent. 
This was a matter to be discussed in private—not before 
the fags. A kick imder the table conveyed the same hint 
to Corcoran. Mr. Carisford, arriving a few minutes later, 
found rather a subdued group at his end of the table. 

“ You chaps look as solemn as owls this morning,” he 
said cheerfully, pouring out his coffee. ‘ “ Anything up ? ” 

“ Only that we’ve received a warning, sir,” observed 
Jeffreys good-humouredly. Carry shot a glcmce across the 
table, and decided to drop tlie subject. 

“ Have you ? ” he said carelessly. “ Well, tell me about 
it later. Meanwhile, let’s see what the Sportsman has to 
say about the Rugger prospects. Blackheath had a trial 
trip last week.” 

Carry was told about it later in the privacy of his study, 
which was open both to the Upper Fifth and Sixth at all 
hours. The small fry called by invitation only—^usually 
at tea-time—and the invitations wwe appreciated. Within 
the study all formality was dropped for the seniors. “ Sir ” 
was left outside, and “ Carry ” was the order of the day. 
Discipline did not suffer : the army code of “ On parade— 
on parade: off parade, off ! ” was successfully applied 
to Cheriton manners. Outside the ^udy the “ sir ** came 
as a natural tribute; inside the familiar nickname was the 
badge of palliness. 

When Carry heard the yam he said litda, for it was an 
understood thing that he never discussed other masters 
or their decisions. All he observed was: “ Well, an 

order’s an order, and it’s not for us to question it.” 

“But it’s breaking all tradition,” injected Corcoran, 
from the rug. n 

“ Can’t be helped, old son,” returned the junior house¬ 
master. “ Whatever you think, an order’s an order. 
Same in the army.” 

“ And it’s not as if we’ve abused the jwivilege/’ grunodbled 
Jeffreys. “ None of us is ever more. than ten mmutes 
or a quarter of an hour after the beH.” 

Carry grinned. 

“No doubt. Perhaps it won’t seem so stiff if I tell 
you this—on the strict Q.T., of course. I’ve had. my 
orders, too. I’ve got to be on parade at 7.30 in future.” 

“ Gee whiz I ” observed Jeffreys. “ That’s corainc 
it a bit thick ! ” 

“ Silence in the ranks ! ” said Carry. I’m not gr\iTii 
bling, and you mustn’t. Bad for the fags if you do. Ovii 
job is to pull together for the good of the house. Now, 
pass me the matches, and let’s talk of something else.** 
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A sound attitude, but a trifle idealistic for youthful 
spirits. The monitors were natiu’ally annoyed, though 
liiey loyally refrained from public comment outside their 
<»wn ranks. The rest of the house—not being sufferers—• 
were rather amitsed at the Olympians having to get up at 
the same time as the common herd. And, of course, the 


order was obeyed. For a few mornings the Blighter 
appeared punctually to make sure of things, but presently 
he dropp^ it, only coming in occasionally to spring a 
surprise in case there were defaultei's. He w'as disappointed 
—agi'eeably, let us hope. For the present “ all was quiet 
on the Potomac.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A CURE FOR HOTHEADS. 



A PAIR of eyes observed a brown paper bag. It was 
nothing out of the usual—just an ordinary bag. 
Of capacious size, it was tine, for at no distant 
date it had held several pounds of brown sugar— 
just a grocer’s bag, stout, adequate, and simple. The eyes 
referreil to above observed it In a lack-lustre manner, at 
first apathetically, hardly envisaging the potentialities that 
Jay within. Suddenly an idea flashed across the brain 
behind the eyes, wJiich lightened perceptibly. It was a 
bag, no doubt, but a bag with vast possibilities of revenge, 
of terror, of annihilation. Obviously 
it must be annexed and laid by for a 
fitting opportunity. 

Sucli opportimity must be watched 
for. No undue haste—no prematuie 
attempt defeating itself by over- 
eagerness. Naj^ ; caution, patience 
secrecy, unerring swiftness, sure eye 
and hand ; these were the watchwords 
for the great occasion. Also, a sur¬ 
veying—a preliminary reconnaissance 
—and, above all, the pieservation of 
tlie line of communication. A svift 
and certain retieat must be 
possible, assure<l, before the 
.spark was applied to the fuse. 

“ Wliat Iio ! ” mused the Brain 
behind the Eyes. “ What 
ho ! ” 

And so for sundry days a 
st4>althy watch was kept ; tho 
locale thoroughly reconnoitred; 
the train laid. All that was 
necessary now was “ the time, 
an<i the place, and the lovx*d 
one together.” Most things 
come to those who know’ how 
to w’ait. The avenger of blood liad 
learned tliat little leason, and, as luck 
would have it, the avenger had not to 
wait very long. 

The house of Dyall boasted tw'o 
approaches. One, which led to the 
private entrance of the master’s abode, 
opt‘ne<l on the drive—a pleasantly 
public spot. The other went up a few 
steps, past the house-Carpenter’s shop, 
and then turned sharply to the right 
for about a dozen yards. This was 

the boys’ entrance, and was a narrow’ thoroughfare 
some five feet wide, between low’ stone walls at first. The 
la.st dozen yards were flanked by the high walls of tho house 
and dormitories on the left, and the single storey of tho 
clianging-roorn—some fifteen feet high—on the right. It 
terminated in a door w’hich opened into the main coiridor. 

So much for guide-book details. Now for incident— 
passion^^-drama. The fii-st reel opens with two adult 
figures coming up the steps—not precisely ann-in-arm, but 
close together. They ave Messra. Dyall and Jupp. Or (if 
you insist on us being all friends together) Bolshie and tho 
Blighter. And let us be vivid with the Historic Present. 

Tlie steps are mounted rapidly ; the early stagea of the 
progression completed. The doomed party enters tlie 
ravine. Conversation is animated ; they are comparing 


notes on rival methods of extracting the ultimate ounce 
from a reluctant member of the Third. .Suddenly there is 
a check. 

” Yoiu’ boot-lace is loose ! ” .says Mr. Jupp. His mate 
stops and stoops to tie it. Jupp halts too. Ah ! luckless 
wights ! l>id they but ca.st a glance to heaven, and so 
avert the imminent 
sword of Damocles ! 

But no ; the gods 
of justice and fair- 


“ ‘ J “y. Mr. Dyall-* she began again with 

a rising note.” {See page ^ 6 .) 

play have blinded them for tho nonce. {Apropos, what is 
‘‘ nonce ” ? But tins is no time to quibble—back to the 
film! Back to the film !) Tlieir eyes and minds are darkened. 
Still talking busily—“ Make him do it before bi-eakfast ! ” is 
the .savage slogan of Dyall as he rises. Still intent on their 
petty scheme of reprisal, neither gentleman notices an open 
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window some thirty feet above. From the window a head 
is tliriist out—the head of the Brain bt^hind the Eyes ! Un¬ 
natural joy gleams upon the countenance. Quick ! quick ! 
the tune is short ! Such a chance may not occur again ! An 
arm protrudes ! And in the hand, grasped finnly but with 
care, is the all-sufficing bag. Portly now ; no longer an 
empty bag ; it bulks largely in the light of the afternoon 
sun. It is filled, but not with sugar, whether brown or 
wliite. Instead, that- stout receptacle Is full of water. A 
hasty glance below to make sure of its aim—and then— 
PFLOOOOSSSSHHH! 

It was an admirable shot. The lusty bag of water fell 
truly upon the centre of the Bolshie’s mortar-board. The 
weight and the shock combined felled him incontinently. 
He bit the dust—nay, smote the concrete, like a polled ox. 
And as the bag met the coUego cap it burst asunder with a 
joyous and shrapnel-like effect. Jupp was beaten to the 
gi’ound, and Dyall ha<I his share of the water as it scattered. 
When the wallowing Bolshie clambered painfully to hLs feet 
again, soaked most thoroughly and satisfactorily, g€isping, 
spluttering, protesting in strange terms, he observed his 
companion striving to absorb some of the moisture w’ith his 
handkerchief. Mr. Dyall’s face, collar, tie, and gown had 
received a generous portion. The kerchief was pitifully 
ina<lequate to deal with the situation. 

“ Wliat is the meaning-” began Jupp, shaking him¬ 

self like a honiing retriever. Mr. Dyall, a cooler brain and 
free from the greater shock, wasted no words. Action w’as 
imperative, if vengeance was to be achieved. 

“ After him ! ” he snarleti, and dashed forwartl to the 
door like a terrier that has nosed a rat. Mr. Jupp, still faint 
from liis experience, followed slowly. He had had his 
medicine, and could safely leave the himt to his mate. 
Besides, he felt squelchy to a degree. But the man Dyall, 
filled with the rage of a hyaena that has swallowed a few 
dozen Seidlitz powders, sped through the corridor like an 
avenging whirlwind. The miscreant had been upstaii’s in 
a dormitory but a moment past. If he were swift, he could 
skid 4 ip the stairs and catch him ere there was time to 
escape. But he was brought up short at the beginning. 
The house was old-fashioned, and a door forbade the way 
up the stair. Invariably this door was kept open, hooktHi 
back to the wall. It had not been shut within living memory. 
To-day it was not only shut, but bolted. Luckily the bolts 
were on Dyall’s side, and with frcmziod fingers and bounding 
pulse he threw them back. Another moment and the pass 
was won ! Dyall bounded up the stairs, tlmee steps at a 
time, breathing flame and fury as he sped. 

Swift as he was, the erupting volcano was not sw’ift 
enough. It had taken him twenty seconds to negotiate the 
door, and those hiuried moments meant safety (even though 
b'lnporary) for the unseen quarry. 

As the agitated j^edagogue leached 
the landing he heard a faint patter¬ 
ing, followed by a heav'y bumj>, in 
the dim distance. No need now to 
search the dormitories ! The villain 
was off ! 

“ The backstairs!” thought D^^all 
with acute perception. “ He’s gone 
down the backstairs ! This is N.CJ.!” 

(The gist of his inusings* you note. 

Not the actual words. No time for 
that.) 

With a change of plans the intel¬ 
lectual general tumecl and ran back 
the way he had come. The back- 
staii-s led past the kitchen, and to 
escape one must go that way eit her 
to reach the back door or to get into 
the liouso again. There was yet time 
to cut him off. Charging like a 
wounded elephant, the Blighter 
achieved his puriJfwe. He i-eaclied 
the original door and commandc’d 
a view of the t^ictical situation 


No one had gained the safety of the house. No one 
had come to the passage that led to the back-door. No 
steps could be heard. Obviously the fellotv had earthed 
somewhere in the back premisas. One could go more 
slowly now, and drawing a badger is good sport. 

After pausing a moment to recover his breath and normal 
caJm, Mr. Dyall stalked along the stone-flagged passage 
and entered the kitchen. There he found the house-cook 
preparing porridge against the morning meal. 

” Has anyone come in here ? ” asked Mr. Dyall with 
crisp austerity. 

“ In here, sir ? ” queried the cook with patent €istonish- 
ment. “ And me getting ready the breakfast ! Whatever 
should anyone-” 

“ A boy is .somewhei’e along here, Mrs. Carter,” interrupted 
Dyall. ” I heard him rush down the back stairs and came 
to intercept him.” 

” No boy's bin here, sir,* answered the cook. ” No 
boy ev’^er comes here. It’s not allowed.” 

” He’s not rushed down this pas.sage ? ” 

“ Boimd to have seen him or heard him/ if he had, sir. 
No boy has-” 

“ Then, he’s hiding in the larder or somewhere,” snarle<l 
Dyall. “ You stay here, Mrs. Carter, and watch in case 
he tries to slip out. I’m going to look.” 

With a sniff of contempt (Mrs. Carter objected to men 
who visited kitchens) the cook placed herself in tiie doorway, 
w’hereby she could see down the passage both ways. With 
disdainful interest she ^ watched Mr. Dyall search every 
pantry, larder, arid cubby hole that could possibly sheltcT 
a fugitive. In vaiii' Nothing could be discovered. 

” Odd ! ” commented Dyall, breatliing hard. “ I 
heard him go dowm the back stairs. He could not liave 
come any other way ! ” 

A dire suspicion struck him. Could Mi*s. Carter be hiding 
the brave ? Women are notoriously antinomian and soft¬ 
hearted. Without a w’ord he marched into the kit-chen, 
and looked under the table. The insult w'as obvious. 

“ If you suspect me, sir-” began Mrs. Carter indig¬ 

nantly ; but her master vouchsafed no reply. Instead, 
he callously opened a big cupboard which might afford a 
refuge. But there was no result. Only domestic appliances. 
Mrs. Cai’U^r glowed with impotent and virtuous wrath. 

” I must say, Mr. Dyall-” she began again wdih a 

rising note. 13 ut the Bligliter took no notice—gave no 
sign. Like a wise man, he knew’ w’hen to accept defeat. 
Somehow’, the rascal had escaped for the time being. 
'^Tlie puzzle w’as— hoiv ? He knew the marauder had not 
liad time to get past the kitchen; he had searched every 
pos.sible luiking-hole. 

With apparent calm, but baffled rage in liis hoai’t, Mr. 

D\’all stamped out of the culinar\' 
department, back into liis own 
domain. In the passage he met 
Jackson. The latter started with 
siu'prise—real or assumed. 

“Why, sir!” he cried in etstonisdi- 
rnent. ” You’re soaking ! 
anything-” 

“ A slight accident, Jackson.” «aid 
Mr. Dyall ungraciously. “ I axn h 
little wet. Nothing to make a fnas 
iibout.—Tell me, have you seoix a 
boy rumiing along here just now ? ’• 
Jackson appeared to nuninat<'. 
“A boy running, sir?” he in- 
(|uir(d as one who himioui>j 
dangerous lunatic or a very yoiinq 
child. 

“ Yt>s, Jackson. A l>ov 
KUNNINCI ! Have you 
him ? ” 

“ No, sii',” said Jackson re^j>cH‘f 
fully. “ I saw’ a coy nuiiiing 
heie yesterday abput this t^jne 
I didn’t know it waa forbiddoii,'* 



lliG-nAMK Hrntkr (calculatlnR hla chances): ” It 
would Ijc easy to drop this clepliant with one of my 
evpIoHive bullets ; but if I dropped him, he M’ould 
drop me 111 ’* 
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“ It is not forbidden,” retume^l Dyall with an irritated 
accent. Really, oven big fellows could be singularly 
obtuse at times. “But some boy has been trying to 
escape-’’ 

“ From the house, sir ? ” querietl Jackson, w ith a show 
of interest. “ I thought that sort of tiling only happened 
in school stories. Has one of our chajis run a w ay ? ” 


“ No^ Jackson ! What an absurd idea ! But a boy-” 

At that moment there came a terrific crack resounding 
tlirough the air. It was like a rifle-shot, multiplied several 
times, and sounded grim. The crack w^as followed almost 
immediately by an appalling crash. 

“ What on earth-” began the Blighter in alarm, 

and made for the door. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHAT A FALL WAS THERE! 



J ACKSON followed a trifle more leisurely, and had 
the pleasure oC seeing his irate head-master erash 
into Mr. Jupp in the darkness of the corridor. 
Bolshie, who was somewhat recovereil from his 
recent exertions, was fumbling with the door-handle when 
the impatient Blighter darted round the corner. “ Oiich / ” 
gasped the smaller man as he flattened. “ Get out of the 
uay ! ” snarled Dyall impatiently, readjusting his glasses. 
Then, realising his error, he apologised. “ Oh, it’s you, 
Jupp ! Sorry ! Something’s wrong.” Between them they 


“ Har ! ’ he observed dispassionately. ‘ Har ! The pole’s down, 
tore enough!”* {See page 48.) 

flung open the door and emerged into the daylight, or 
what was left of the daylight at six o’clock on an October 
afternoon. 

There was a strong wind blowing, almost a gale ; but the 
weather w’as fine and the ground dry\ As they ran down 
tl)e house-entrance they noticed little knots of boys running 
too. They came from all quarters—from the School House, 
frc'in Porter’s, from Walls’s (the “ Nursery,” ^n overflow 
♦^lablishment where a dozen or more “ Spawn,” as they 
were callwl, waited till a vacancy in the boarding-house 
occurred). Elven a casual day-boy or two, who had been 
tca-uig with a boarder friend, could be observed. And 


all w’ere hurrying in the same direction, tow’ards Mr. D\ all’s 
house. The Blighter stopped one as ho reached the steps 
and asketl for information. 

“ What’s happened ? ” he queried. “ What’s all the 
fuss about ? ” 

“ The flagstaff, sir,” was the answer. “ Look ! ” 

Dyall and his followers turned. The hillock on which 
the pole had been placed was at the side of the house, some 
tliirty yards from the wall that bounded the Dyall precincts 
—a low wall on which fags basked during sunny hours. 

It had been chosen 
because it was' the 
only" Vjit of rising 
ground on the school 
i land, and by wish of 

the generous donor 
the Union Jack was 
to bo flowui every" day 
while the term wtus 
on. By this time—a 
fortnight after the 
opening—the flag had 
become a routine 
landmark, unnoticed 
by all except the 
school-porter Gibbs. 
He was an ardent 
|)atriot without a 
doubt, but ho rather 
re.sented the addi¬ 
tional duty of hoisting 
and lowering the biui- 
ting dail}". Gibbs 
thought patriotism 
should be satisfied by 
113 -ing the flag on 
sp(*cial occasions, and 
was debating tho 
propriet 3 " of asking 
for an extra shilling 
a week in consid¬ 
eration of the new 
exertion (kinanded. However, his 
laboiu-s for tho time being were in 
abeyance, for tho flagstaff w’as 
longer \isible. 

“ Where is the staff ? ” demanded Mr. Dyall, 
staring in amazement. 1 don’t see it ! ” 

“ It’s down, sir ! ” replied the boy. “ That’s 
wh3'-” 

The sentence wets never finished, for the puzzled 
masters w'ere alreadv" hurrying off to the scene of 
the catastrophe. In a few moments they were within tho 
field of which the hillock formefl a part. A scene of ruin 
met their eyes. Of the flagstaff but a portion—some .six 
feet—was standing. The rest,' w'ith a tangle of guys and 
the Jack still fastened lay forlornl 3 " down the hill. A 
knot of spectators was examining the wreckage and 
talking excitedly the while. 

“ How has it happened ? ” asked Dyall of the irst senior 
bo 3 " he saw' in the throng. 

“ Don’t know, sir,” replied Baird, who was the addre.ssee. 
“ Wo wore all in the School House w hen we heard the crack, 
and came out to see w'hat had happened. But Ward saw it.” 
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“ Ward ! ” eummotoed Mr. Dyall. “ Were you here ? 
Wiiat was the reaeoii ? ” 

The house captain approached. 

“ I doQ*t know the reason, sir,” lie replied slowly. “ I 
was coming across from tlie School House, walking along 
the road. The wind was pretty stiff, and I had my head 
down against it. Suddenly I heard a big crack-” 

“ So did we,” interrupt^ Jackson, “ in the house.” 

” I looked up and the staff was bending like—like any¬ 
thing,” he amended quickly. ” Then there was a bigger 
crack and the thing came down. It must have been the 
gale.” 

” But the pole was guyed with wire-ro}ie,” objected Jupp 
incredulously. “Just put up, too. Wind couldn’t have 
done it ! ” 

Ward looked at him. The tone w'as unpleasant — sug¬ 
gestive. 

‘‘ Well, that’s all 1 saw, sir,” he retorted with obvious 
impatience. “ I heard the crack, and I saw the fall. And 
as there was nobody else about, it must have been the wind.” 

” But that’s impossible,” said Jupp coolly. “ A new 
staff—new guys—it couldn’t happen like that.” 

‘‘It seems to have,” retorted Ward with a sneer he could 
not help and a glance at the fallen staff. ‘‘If it wasn’t 
the wind-- ” 

‘‘ That will do. Ward,” snapped Mr. Dyedl, disliking tlie 
tone. ” There is no need for impertinence. Do you say 
there was nobody else on the scene when it occurred ? ” 

” There was nobody, sir,” replied Ward. ” That is, 
nobody near tlie staff. I was on the road. If Mr. Jupp 
means to hint that I was in any way concerned-” 

” I hinted nothing,” said Bolshie suavely. ” I merely 
stated a fact—^that a new and soimd flagstaff, properly 
flxed, could not be blown do\^Ti—even by a wind like this.” 

‘‘ Well, the thing will be inquired into,” declared Mr. 
Dyall. “ There is no need to discuss theories at the moment. 
All of you go back to your house. It is nearly lock-up 
time. That will do.” 

Wondering, the throng unwillingly dispersed. Mr. Jupp 
wandered off to his rooms in the town with an impleasant 
smile illuminating his features. The Blighter repaired to 
the School House where he reported the affair to the Chief. 
Mr. Bungay was naturally annoyed at the cotUretemps, but 
his first experience was of gratitude unfeigned. 

‘‘ Thank goodness no one was about whon it happened,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ The fall of a pole like that might have 
killed a score, if they’d been larking about there.” 

“ That is so,” agreed Mr. Dyall. “ But how on earth 
could it have liappened ? ” 

‘‘That remains tobe seen,” said theChief. “We’ll have an 
expert examination. Just wait a minute if you don’t mind.” 

Mr. Bungay reached for his telephone, and requested the 
contractor who Imd been responsible for the installation 
to send up at once and have a thorough inspection made. 
Luckily the contractor’s office had not closed, and he pro¬ 
mised that his liead carpenter should be on the scene within 
a quarter of an hour. Having settled Uiis, the Cliief and 
his henchman walked over to the hillock and examined the 
ruin.s, being careful to disturb nothing before the expert 
ariived. When he came, he was eommendably business¬ 
like and brief. 

“ Har ! ” Jie observed dispa.ssionately as he reached the 
gi'ound. “ liar ! The pole’s down, sure enough.” 

There was no disputing this axiom (“a self-evident 
truth,” as the acute Euclid sums it up), arul Messrs. Bungay 
and Dyall wailetl in silence while the expert minutely 
examined the staff, the stump, arul the wires. 

“ A clean break ! ” he aimounced in due course. ” The 
V'ood’s sound-—no sign of a flaw. Nothin’ wrong with the 
wood. The guys are all right, too. No sign of rust or weak¬ 
ness. Stuff’s all right, gentlemen, as \ ou can see for your¬ 
selves.” 

“ Then, what could possibly— ” lx*gan the Chief, 
but the Expert (wlioso pontitical luuniier demands a capital) 
stopped him with an impies.sive gestiae. 


“ Obvious, gentlamea, if you look. These here guys are 
fastened with a nut and screw. You tighten ’em by twisting 
the stanchion round. The final end’s s\mk in concrete. 
Stanchion’s soimd—concrete’s not bruk nor given. 
Everything sound.” 

“ But something must -” 

“ It’s the nut,” said the Expert. “ See here ! ” He 
picked up the end of a guy and show^ed the others, “ Four 
guys. Two still whole—the side the pole fell. One broken 
by the fall—one nut, stanchion still correct. The fourth 
—stanchion and screw correct, but nut missing. Lying 
hero on the ground ”—he showed it. ~ “ Someone has 
loosened or moved the nut. So long as the weather was 
calm the pole was all right. But this afternoon’s big wind 
put an extra strain on, and of course it went.” 

“ But why should the nut be loosed ? ” 

“ No idea,” returned the Expert-. “ That’s a detective's 
biLsiness, not mine. The firm’s job was to put up a sound 
pole and fix it. We did. If somebody tampers with 
our work—well, ’tain’t the firm’s fault.” 

He retired, cheered by two reflections. First, that the 
honour of the firm was unsullied ; second, that however 
deplorable breakages may be, at all events they moan more 
employment for the working-man. 

The Chief and Mr. Dyall w’ere not much the wiser for 
the visit of the expert. “ Well ? ” said the House Master, 
as they walked off, “ w^hat do you think of it ? ” 

“Don’t know,” said the Chief frankly. “The ex¬ 
planation seems all right, but it doesn’t go far enough.” 

“ In other words, wLo loosened the nut, and w-hy ? ” 

“ Precisely. Ofeourst^, I’m a new man as yet and don’t 
know the boj%. First impressions of W’ard are favourable. 
What’s yoiir opinion of liim ? ” 

“ Notliing against him—at present,” said Mr. Dyall 
rather grudgingly. “ Of course, I tliink my predecessor 
did not keep the reins tight enough, and Ward—^t-h© House 
captain—is a product of the old system. True, he was 
the only one who saw’ it fedl, and his manner was inclined 
to be insolent. Apai*t from that I do not know of anything 
definite. And one does not exjject a Sixth Form boy to 
do such senseless damage, unless %e imagines' liimself 
suffering from intolerable grievance.” 

“ Well, .... we’ll Uiink it over,” said Mr. Bungay 
thoughtfully. “ 1 can’t see that anything can be done 
just now, except put up a new staff. That must be done 
at once. W’e’ll oversee these precious experts this time, 
and have all possible nuts guarded so that no one can get 
at them.” 

“ Why not put the hillock out of bounds ? ” 

“ I think I will. After all, there’s no need for anyone 
to be messing about there. But you mentioned your 
House having got a bit slack, Dyall. Anything out of the 
ordinary ? ” 

“ Not till this afternoon. There was a dastardly outrage 
upon Mr. Jupp.” And the House Master gave a vivid account 
of the upheaval. Mr. Bungay’s lips twitched in the dusk 
as he listened. Remembering that his companion rather 
cultivated Jupp, he did not express any opinion on tlie 
possible provocation. Instead he observed :— 

“ W’^ell, .... it seems more a House than a school 
matter, Dyall. I daresay you’d prefer me to leave 3 ou 
to deal with it ? ” 

“ Infinitely ! ” averred Mr. Dyall with grim meaning. 
“ I shall probe it to the bottom. Someone sliall pay tlie 
penalty for such a cow’ardly assault.” 

And then they separated, the Chief to puzzle over h^-po- 
tlietical solutions of the loascned nut; Mr. Dyall to meditute 
a plan of campaign touching the discipline of his ow’u 
charges. The plan was duly matiu'ed, digested, and put 
into action. Preparation began at 7.30 and lasted till 
nine. At 8.30 the House Master summoned a public 
meeting of the wliole House, including the studies, in tlie 
Lower Study—a big liall where some thirty-five jiuiioi*s, 
middle-school, and Jackson lived and were supposed to 
w'ork. When all were assembled Mr. Dyall made a 
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speech. After recounting the details of the abolishment 
(•f Jupp (not dwelling upon his own sufferings) and ruth¬ 
lessly dealing out some heavy impoistions to weak 
c reatiu^s who could not repress a giggle, he demanded a 
\ olimtary confession. There was dead silence. Nobody 
>tood up to declare himself the culprit. D^all waited a 
minute, and then proceeded with a lowering brow :— 
Then, I shall ask each member of the House formally 
if he did it. For the honour of Cheriton and this House, 
I trust no one will seek refuge in a falsehood—Ward, I 
must begin with you. Did you drop a bag of w'ater on 
Jupp this afternoon ? ” 

“ No, sir,” replied Ward shortly. 

” Pigott, did you ? ” 

No, sir.” 

” Jeffreys ? ” 

” No, sir.” 

And so the catechism went on. When the w hole House 
iiad been formally interrogated and a negative returned in 
each and every case, Mr. Dyall’s gloom was terrific. 

'* Somebody,” he declared, “ is a liar. If I do not 
discover the culprit, I shall punish the whole House. T 
hope no one is cowardly enough to let the innocent suffer 
for the guilty. Once more, I demand to know’—WHO is 
the offender ? ” 

Still there was a dead silence. Suddenly it was broken 
by a clear and distinct utterance. 

“ The cal / ” said Somebody from Somewhere. 

The tension was too great. In spite of Dyall's Olympic 
frown—in spite of his thimderous demeanour—not a 
single human (except the inquisitor) could bottle up his 
arausement at that extraordinar3% incongruous, untimely 
beak of humour. A roar of laughter arose on the instant. 
Consequences ? No one thought of consequences for six 
seconds—the duration of that Homeric cachinnation. 


Then, suddenly, sanity returned, and tho House realised 
stern facts. Pale with rage, Mr. Dyall kept good control 
of himself. The laughter died as suddenly as it had begmi. 
Amid a tense silence he spoke :— 

” Who sakl that ? Does any of the rnonitors know ? ” 

They did not, and they W’ere truthful in their assertion. 
Nor did the rest of tho House. Strenuously and truthfully 
the monitors and bigger fellows—^the rightful ’tecs—denied 
that they could solve tho puzzle. The voice had appeared 
(so Whrd said) to come frorn the centre of the room. Others 
thought it was from the right. Pigott declared it sounded 
from a window. And each protestant w^as sincere in his 
belief. Dyall, of course, refused to believe anybody. 
His conviction of the slack discipline engendered by Robin¬ 
son was now stronger than ever. Obviously, the reins 
must be tightened without delay. 

“ Very well,” he said with a biting emphasis at last. 
“ If I cannot deal wuth my House as trustworthy—if I find 
them cowards and Hal’s, as well as secret assaulters from 
w’indow’.s—I must treat them as such. I shall punish the 
House collectively.” 

His liearers himg upon his words. Their sentence was 
soon pronounced. 

” Until I have the names of the boy who attacked IMr. 
Jupp, and the boy who rudely interrupted just now, tlie 
whole House will do me 100 lines a day. More : no leav’c 
down town will be allowed. More : you wdll live more 
plainly. Instead of a second course—fish or meat—at 
breakfast, you must be content with porridge and bread- 
and-butter. No, I shall not curtail the amount of food— 
I hav^e no wdsh that any boy, however cowardly, should 
not have enough to eat. As much porridge and bread- 
and-butter as you w'ish, but no luxuries until a better 
spirit prevails.” 

And w’ith that he floimced out of the room. 



“It Rests with You ! ’’ 

By HAROLD CORNING. 


D O you envy other fellows 

When successes they have gained ? 

Do you grumble at the luck you seem to lack ? 

In a poor, half-hearted way. 

Do you tell yourself some day 

You could wdn, too, if you only knew tho knack ? 
Would you learn the precious secret 
How the other fellow’ scores ? 

This great lesson to your soul then grasp anew ; 
Tackle all things with a zest, 

Ever give your very best. 

Success—it rests with you I 

Do you honour your old Masters ? 

Are you proud of House and School ? 

Of tho records that the former fellows made ? 

Does your heart not thrill with pride 
At their deeds, and how they died, 

WTiich, emblazoned on the ” Roll,” will never fade ? 


You’v'e a duty to those fellows 
To your Masters, and the Scliool, 

As a serviccj ’tis the least that you can do 
Tarnisti not your own good name. 

Or dishonour their fair fame, 

.My hid—that rests with you ! 

Do you glory in your Country, 

In ttie laud wdiich gave you birth, 

In the wonderful traditions of our race ? 
Freedom’s C’ause was e’er the creed, 

Of the sturdy, bulldog breed. 

And it mattered not wdiat odds they had to face. 
To you is passed the keeping 
Of this heritage so vast, 

To that great and glorious trust bo not untrue. 
Will you keep tlie Homeland free 
In the days that are to be ? 

My lad—it rests with v oil! 


4 
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The Adventures of a Five-Shilling Camera, 

Being a Complete Gu’de to Photography, including the Making of Camera, 

Stand, Developing Case, Enlarger, and other paraphernalia, disclosed in the 
Correspondence of the Rev. Uncle Henry, Vicar of Little Capton, and his 
Nephew, Frank, at present at Friars School. 


By the REV. S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. 

Author of “ The Youn« People’s Book of Nature Study,” '* The Holiday Nature Book,” ” Caliban Island,” etc. 



Before- 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Tlie Author offei's two prizes for the best pliotograplis taken 
by means of cameras constructed in accordance with his 
directions. 

Tho negatives and prints (both of which must be sent) may 
ix) forwartled to him at any time during the year up to December 
1st, 1922. The succe.ssful competitors* names will be published 
in the next available issue of the “ B.O.P.** 

Each negative and its print must bo the unaided work of the 
competitor, and certified to be such by parents or teachers. 
One prize will bo given for the best photograph of general 
interest, tho other for the best natural historj' photogra])h. 

Tlie author reserves the right to purchase tlie winning or 
other negatives sent in for competition. 


I. 

FONS F.T OUIGO. 

Abbot’s Hou.sf, 

Fiuars School, 

SossLTEB. Feb. 2. 

My dear Uncle,— 

1 hope it won’t bore you to read this ; but as it’s my birthdaj' 
in a fortnight, I thought 1 would just write to you about the 
subject. Dad asked me what I should like to 
have, and I wrote back—you see, we are back at 
school again—and said I wanted a camera Lots 
of the fellows have them, ai}d we have a dark¬ 
room which the Head allows us to u.se, and some 
of my own friends take jolly good photos, and 
they sell the prints, and make quite a useful little 
adflition to their pocket-mon^y. But Dad has 
written to say that cameras are too expensive he 
finds, and that even if I had one, I .should find it 
took all my money to buy the materials, etc. 

Well, that settles it as far as getting a camera 
for a present goes. But I am only all the keener 
on having one. Now, in your books you have 
often said it was easy to make one, and you 
have descril)cd how to do it. Tho fellows here 
who have read them—we've got two in the 
library—think you must be an old professor 
like sort of person, but they like the books, at 


least, the bug-hunters do. We’ve got 
a kind of Natural History Society 
started this term, and I’ve joined on 
tho strength of ray having an uncle 
who writes about tho subject. And 
1 have had another look at your 
illustrations, and I mast own I should 
like to take a few pict\iros like those 
you have printed. Perhap.s I couUI 
lend you some for your next book. 

I tried to get hold of some of the 
apparatus 3011 mention, lense, shutters 
and wdiat not; but things must have 
altered a bit since you wrote the 
books, for some of the stuff I can’t 
get at all, and the rest is about five 
time.*^ as dear as the prices you mention. Othenvise, T wouldn’t 
have bollit'ivtl to write to you-—I mean, I w’ouldn’t have 
bothered you by writing. But I wondered whether you couldn’t 
tell me how to make a cam.era that would not cost such a 
precious lot. I don’t mind making it m 3 .self ; we have a carix*n- 
tei’s shop here, and I enjoj^ me.ssing .about in it. Did you see the 
shelves I brought home for mother’s lOom ? So I could have a 
try at it, if only I knew how to do it pretty cheaply*. 

Can you possibly find time to let me know ? It’s no good, if 
I've got to buy “rectilinear lenses” (whatever rectilinear 
moans), and instantaneous shutters, I can’t run to it. Isn’t 
there anything else that I can use instead—I mean something 
jjr<*tty rea.sonable ? If you thought there w’as, and coultl 
find time to write me a brief letter of directions, I would do my 
best to make it, and then no doubt you could tell me after how 
to use it, and what developer you use, and how you make those 
lantern-slides of yours. If I could get it made during term 
lime, I could take your photograph with it next vac., if 5*011 
didn’t mind putting me up for a night, and then you’ld see 
whether I had succeeded or not. The fellows here seem to waste 
a lot of films, and they make an awTul me.ss in the dark-rooni. 
1 dare .say you could give me. some tips on that. It would lie 
ripping if 5 ’^ou’ld give me a lesson in your ow*n dark-room when 
I come to see y’ou. That would teach me no end. 

I dare say 5 '’ou know Dad wants me to go in for a House 
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Exhibition in July. I have to take the exam, any way, but I 
don’t think I have much chance. I am not clever like him or 
you. Besides, there’s a new fellow named Bevis in my form— 
U© lives at Femdale, next station to us, and I think his father 
must be one of these profiteers; at any rate, he seems to have 
plenty of money, and no end of swank. But he’s jolly good at 
maths., and I hear he’s in for the House Exhib. too. He’s 
older tlian me, nearly a year—he’s just on fifteen. I was third 
last week, but it was only a fluke. We’re doing Livy, and Henry 
the Fifth (Shakespeare), and just started quadratics—I hat© 
them. I think this is all my news. I hope I shall* hear from you 
soon. 

Your affectionate nephew, 

Frank. 

P.S.—Excuse mistakes. 

The Vicarage, 

Little Capton. 

My dear Frank,— February 20th. 

Note the date. I am sorry to have kept you so long waiting 
for an answer to your letter. I am always glad to hear from you, 
you know. Have a shot at the Exhibition, old chap ; it would 
please your father if you w'ere lucky enough to get it; and 
you and those tow-headed brothers of yours must take a* 
deal of providing for. Thank goodness, I’m a bachelor. 

Now as to your request. I thought I had done with inventing 
home-made cameras, and substitutes for costly apparatus, 
long ago ; but you have started me off again, and I hav'e had 
to rake out my old note-books, and experiment with odds and 
ends of things to see whether I could possibly help you. Your 
father is probably right in refusing to buy you one of these 
high-priced cameras. The price is still very high. I have made 
an inquiry or two myself as to the price of lenses and dark slides, 
and I find that these are equally dear. 

As for film-cameras, they are not up to pre-war standard, and 
the cost is doubled. In any case, however, I don’t advise boys to 
use film cameras. Most of them are only toys, used only for play¬ 
ing with —that i.s, snapping off at any kindof thing—and expensive 
toys at that. For I notice that many people, having secured a 
, picture they are keen about, often expose the rest of the spool 
on anything that is handy, so as to be able to get it dev’eloped 
quickly. That is all very well for those who have money to 
waste. Y'ou may retort that I myself have a small film camera, 
which is quite true, but I use it very little, and only on such 
important occasions as my choir-outing, or my Sunday-school 
trest. For all serious w’ork, I use a plate camera. 

But, in addition, I think it would be waste of money for you 
to have a camera, if you are only going to use it for a little time, 
and then get tired of it. I expect there are boys at Friars 
School who have speedily swopped or sold their cameras before 
the end of the first term in which they had them. * So I agree w'ith 
\ ou tliat it would be much better for you to begin with a cheap 
instrument, and, if possible, with one you have made yourself. 
But, at the same time, I don’t believe in taking a lot of trouble 
in making something—w'hether it’s a camera or a sermon—that 
is not the very best you can possibly make, and will last as long 
as you want, and can be used again and again. The cainora, 

I mean, not the sermon. 

By the by, I’ra not the old fogey of a professor your friends 
seem to think me, and I hope you stuck up for me as a fin»'- 
built, handsome, athletic uncle, still on the sunny side of—well, 
say, fifty. If it had not been for that malaria I got out in 
Salonica and its consequences, I should still have been in Soutli- 
chester instead of rusticating—which means getting rusty— 
at Little Capton. 


But I don’t mean to get riuty, and X am not iiKely to do so., 
whilst I have a dozen nephews—to say nothing of nieces—and 
amongst them, one who inveigles me into writing to him on 
the art of photography. 

Well, friend and nevvy, here goes for lesson No. I, which wo 
will call “ preliminaries.” 

You will have to buy two things—one lens, and one dark- 
slide. The rest of the camera you can make for yourself. You 
w'ill want a single, unmounted, achromatic meniscus lens, which 
will cost you about 2 s. 6cL (pre-war price Is.), of inches focus. 
This you should be able to get from one of the firms that advertise 
in The Amateur Photographer, and the dark-slide will be a 

single metal ” one, for plates in. by 2X in., and will oost you 
2 s., second-hand, or 3 s. new.^ 

You will want some wood ; but whilst you are at school, I 
expect you will be able to get that in the carpenters shop, or 
the woodwork class ; but if you make it at home, I should 
advise you to get your mother to ask for a tea-chest of three-ply 
wood from the grocer she deals with, as this makes excellent 
material for your purpose. 

You will require, later on, some cloth, preferably black, but 
I may be able to send an old cassock for that purpose; also 
two sleeves off an old coat, and a little velvet, which I fancy 
your mother w'ill be able to supply. 

But with anything like luck, the only things you will have to 
buy will be the lens and the dark-slide ; and, if you follow my 
instructions, I think I shall be able to help you to make'a camera 
that will be a really workable instrument, will enable you to 
take snapshots—horrid word !—in sunshiny weather, and 
caricature your friends’ faces, and, better than that, will do for 
natural history photographs and architectural views, and thus 
give you an insight into some of the beauty of this good old 
Earth of ours, and of what men have done to express their 
thoughts about the Maker of it in their great buildings. 

If you are keen enou^ to make the camera, and go in for the 
business serioiLsly, then I will show you how to make a develop- 
iiig-box, so that you will be able to develope-your plates without 
making a mess all over the bathroom, or the scullery, and 
without inconveniencing other people. I have found mine very 
handy when away on my holidays, and as the camera, the 
plates, dishes, developer, etc., can all be parried inside it, it is 
useful as a ease, and takes up no extra room. 

You will notice that I have chosen small plates ( 3 | by 2 i). 
You can get these at Is. lOd. a dozen, which is not a low price, 
but considerably clieai^er than films of the same size. That size 
is not too small for good work ; you can easily make lantern- 
slides from the negatives, anci at the same time they are a 
convenient size to enlarge to postcards. By and by I can show 
you how to make an enlarger for that purpose, which will 
involve no fui-ther outlay of cash. 

Write me when you have got bold of some suitable wood. If 
you can’t get a tea-chest, try for a Sunlight Soap box. 

When you are ready, I will send you the five shillings with 
which to purchase the bare necessities, as you remind me so 
tactfully of your birthday, you scoundrel. 

By the way, I am interested in your new acquaintance, Bevis. 
I used to know some jieople of that name long ago. They lived 
at Crouch End in those days. I wonder whether there is any 
relationship. 

Your affectionate uncle, 

Harry. 


• Tlie author hai^ secured a few lenses at 2s. 6tt., and also a few dark slides 
at 2.S. Ikl., wiiu ii are at the dispiKsal of any readers. The Cit y .Sale and Lxchange, 
Fleet Street, E.C., will probably be able to supply others. 
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“T^LUNDELL,” said Hazeldinc, our dormitory 
prefect one morning, “the row you made last 

I J night woke me up, so take a hundred lines.” 

Blundell was fastening liis collar, and perhaps 
it was the fact that the collar simplj^ would not fasten, aiul 
cliapcl-bell would Ix^ going at any second, that made him 
forget hiiiLself so far as to mutter : 

“ Where to ? ” 

I’he reply was an old joke, b\it llazeldine ^^as not the 
one to take such cheek unmoved. 

“ To two places of decimals,” he replied. “ So we’ll 
call it two hundred.” 

lihindell said nothing, but the savage jerks at his collar 
showed wluit his feelings were. 

So began one of the busiest days in BlundeH's career at 
Coeystone. 

In the dining-hall, “ Smiler ” Hanson, whose turn it was 
for duty there, favoured Blundell with his .sweetest smile, 
and presented him with a hundred lines for making iinneces- 
sary noise. Blund(‘ll, who had bt*en telling us about 
Hazeldine’s face, and detailing accidents which had most 
likely happened to it in the past, received the imposition 
stoicaUy, and murmured |)atientl^* : 

“ That makes three hundred.” 

When lessons began, ^Ir. Wiggs, alTectinnately or other¬ 
wise called “ Barber,” toM Blundell that he had missed 
his face in cliajiel that morning (of (.*oui‘se, Blundell had 
Ix'en too late) and ask(‘d him to do a humlred lines. 

BluiKhdl's face hardened, and his lips mo\ ed. I guessed 
he was saying : 

“ l''our hundred now.” 

When “ rj otrgy ” canu* in, l^lundell, w hose conseienee 
was not eas\' as to his Fitaieh prcpajation, looked troubled. 
Mowtner, he nsspouded gallantly to “Froggy’s” s(ju('aky 
re(jui*st to “ iraduisezy Blundell.” Flis attempt was, how- 
ex ei*, too ho)ril»lo for oven gentle “ Froggy ” to pass over, 
imd BlundoH’s collection reach('d five hundred. 

BlundeU’s morah^ was atferded by this persistent bom¬ 
bardment, or, othei-wise, w lien we turned out for j)hysi(‘al 
e'vei'cist's he would have been confident that here, at any 
r Lt»% he was on safe ground. Instead, he grow led gloomily 
as we changcvl into flannels : 


PART I. 


“ Wonder what ‘ Tommy ’ w ill give me ? ” 

“ I’oimny,” the drill sergeant, soon relieved him of any 
suspense. 

“ Blundell,” he snapped, as Blundell for the third time 
did the wrong thing, “ an hour this afternoon for you, in\' 
lad.” 

Blundell sighed and gave a despairing look round, which 
plainly .said : 

“ 1 told you so.” 

•So Blundell was robbed of an hour of his Wedneschiy 
half-holiday, and, instead of having a knock at the nets, 
inarched and “ about turned ” perspiringly, along wit h a 
few' other defaulters. 

He joked about it, and laughingly .said he was hax ing 
rather a distressing day on the whole, but, by the way' he 
bit his lip after we all had agrecil, 1 knew he was pretty 
wild aboiit it. 

However, he w’cnt into “ P.S.” that night with all liis 
c<aifidence returned. At a push and at the expense of hij^ 
))reparation he could get his five huiKired done and .start 
afresh to-morrow\ But it was not to bo. Ffe had haixllv 
done a few lines when Hammersmith came in and whispered 
to “ Ihirber,” w ho was at the master’s desk. 

“ Blundell,” .said Barber, “you are to go to Mr. Pott’s 
rojun at once.” 

Bluiideir.s eyes opened in dismay at tliis unexpt?cte<l 
summons, and he put his pen down and his lines away in 
his desk, and slowly went out. 

W’hen he cainc back his exjaession was awful, and it was 
noticed tliat w hen he attempted to write his fingers twitched 
so severely that he had to give it up and sit on his hands. 

” How many, Blundell ? ” I whi.spered, Imow ing the 
s\ luj^toms. 

“ F’our,” he gi’oaned, and put his hands tremblingly>- 
round the cold iron desk leg. 

“ What for ? ” 

“That window,” breathed Blundell, sucking in his lips, 
and w i iggling about in his .scat. 
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“Try tht?m under your armpits,” I suggested, seeing “ Well,” sai Blundell, pleased to gain a patient hearing, 
that “ Potty ” had laid them on. “ I don’t mind telling you that after the cane—can't 

Blundell tried it, and hugged his arms across his chest ‘ Potty ’ lay it on !—I felt pretty hopeless, but my genius 

till his face went purple ; but at last, with a groan, he fell saved me. I got the idea in the classroom. I don't know 

back to sitting on them. why you chaps should always rely on me to get you out of 

I knew the window he meant. Blundell had broken it tight cornei-s, but, of course, you haven’t got my wonderful 
some time ago, and thought the affair had blown over. powers. I’ve only got to start thinking and the idea I 

After a time Blundell ceased squirming about, and sat want comes at once.” 
quite still, glaring fixedly before him. The scowl on his Rowe said .sometliing about being thankful that it took a 

face told me how awful an effort ho was making to think. lot to start Blundell thinking, but Blundell smiled in his 

Suddenly lie laughed almost aloud, and banged his fist superior way, and looked his pity for Rowe, 
on his desk. “ The whole thing is rotten. I mean the way we chaps 

“ CJet on with your work, Blundell,” said “ Barber,” can be put on by prefects and masters, and there is onl>' 

looking up in surprise from his desk. one remedy as far as I can see. That’s reprisals. You 

Blundell got out a book, but it was clear he was waiting know, like our airmen did in the war.” 
with longing for the end of “ P.S.” Rowe whistled. 



*** Blundell,’ he snapped, as Blundell for the third time did the wrong thing, *an hour this 
afternoon for you, my lad.*” {See page 52 .) 


When it was over and we went to the common-room for 
lialf-an-hour before dormitory time, almost all our form 
)-^thered round Blundell, commiserating with him on his 
bad luck. 

“ Yes,” said Blundell; “ five hundred lines and a licking 
in one day Is rather stiff, but I don’t mind it now. It just 
wanted something like this to happen. Gre3^atone has been 
too quiet latelj^. But it’s not going to be. Come on, 
Howe and Gibbs, I’ll let you into the jape of the—3^e.s— 
the jape of the .season.” 

We were sorry for Blimdell, and allowed him to lead us 
awa3^ quietly enough, though Row'e did ask me to hold his 
hand, 8a3'ing that he could not bear it unassisted. 

“ This, you two, is a glorious rag altogether,” Blundell 
l^egan. “ I have been simmering all day over those Jine.s, 
vou know, but when ‘ Potty ’ licked me, I boiled over. 
Prefects, masters, and the ‘ Boss ’ all in one day. It’s a 
tiling that might happen to an3^body, too. But it’s going 
to .stop. And your Uncle Blundell is going to stop it ! ” 

“ How ? ” laughed Rowe. “ You’ve had some pretty 
rotten japes, Blundell, in y^our time; but I’ll forgive you 
all if y'ou tell us how y^ou propose stopping it.” 


“ I see,” he .said in a patient manner. “ When prefects 
give us lines, we give tlicm lines. When we get caned, 
we-” 

“ Don’t be silly, Rowe,” said Blundell. “ We’ll do worse 
than give lines. But the affair wants organising, and I 
know how’ w’e could do it all right, ^\’hat we want at CJre3'- 
stone is a secret society. Secret*societies can do a lot, you 

IvIlOW.” 

“ What have y’ou been reading, Blundell, old chap ? ” 
I asked. “You do get some harebraint^d ideas. You 
can’t have a .secret society in Coll., you know.” 

“ All right; you’ll .see,” said Blundell. “ If 3'ou chaps 
don’t want to come into it, I can get plenty who will. If 
3’ou love piefects and masters so much as all that, you’ve 
no need to bother.” 

“ Oh ! W’e feel as much affection for them as y’ou,” Rowe 
put in. “ But really, Blundell, just wait till the sting has 
gone from y’our hands and y’ou’ve knocked off those lines, 
and y^ou’ll forget all this rot about reprisals.” 

“ Yes,” I said ; “ you’ll be all right to-morrow’, Blundell. 
Have a sleep on it, old chap.” 

“ Of coui-se, if y ou funk it,” replied Blundell testily, 
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“ l don’t want to talk to you about it. But I’ll run a 
sooret i^ociety all right without you two wet blankets. You 
can go and lick ‘ Potty’s ’ hoots if you like.” 

Blundell tin ned huffily away, and I suj)pose we felt sorry 
for iiiin, for he had had a gi uelling day ; so we told him 
we would come in with him, heeausi', a.s Rowe said, Blundell 
usually came to grief if he did anything on his own. 

Blundell ungraciously said he would have us, and so 
we set about making our jilans. 


II. 

EXT day a meeting was held in our classroom. 
Blundell was in the chair. To the a.ssembly had 
been inviteil such chaps as we knew would be 
keen on the rag. 1 was made .secretarv. Blun¬ 
dell waited for order and began 
to s|)eak, reading his .speech 
from a paper in his hand : 

• • Brother down -1 rodden - ones 
of (,b'e\'stone, we have met 
to-day to promote, inaugurate, 
and form a secret society, 
which shall hereafter be called 
‘ The Secret Society for Silent 
Vengeance.’ 1 have no need to 
dwell on the incidents which 
have led up to my taking this 
step. Yesterday was the last 
straw. We are like clay in the 
hands of the masters and pre¬ 
fects. They can do anything 
with us they like. But it’s got 
to stop. And when I say, you 
chaps, that it’s going to stop, 
you will realise that once more 
your Uncle Blundell has found 
a way. This secret society is 
going to Ix) a big thing at 
Urey stone. It will put an end 
to all the tribulations, trials, 
and humiliations poured upon 
us daily by the masters and 
prefects. Before wo go any 
farther in our business, we must 
all sfcvear an oath of secreew 
Tliat is what all secret societies 
do, so let’s get it over now.” 

There were eight of us to 
swear the oath, but we got 
through it nicely. The oaths 
were rather original. Greaves 
lioped that he might be drop- 
])<‘d from the second eleven 
before he would ever divulge. Dunston, at the bedrock of 
our form, wished he might be put into Form Five if he 
should tell. Blundell desired his genius to fomako him if 
he should ever let on. Gillett, whose father is a lawyer, 
hoped he might never speak again if his tongue should ever 
prove treacherous. Dell, who is old enough for the Sixth, 
expn^ssed a wish that his moustache would fall out. Rowe, 
who thinks Adam and Eve is the name of an inn, hoped 
“ Potty ” would take us for scripture next day. Parker 
ho^ed that he might never return to Canada, and I forget 
what I said, but it was good enough. .So everyone was 
sworn, and we coukl get on to business. 

Everyone was senous now after such dreadful oaths 
had been sworn, and listened to Blundell very earnestly. 

” Wo must now choose a secret sign,” lie went on. “ J have 
a good one to suggest, though if anyone has a better we will 
have it. This, then, is the sign.” Here Blnmlell sj^oke 
very solemnly. Ho slowly raised his right arm, and bent it 
until his closed fist was on a level with his ear. He then 
stuck out his thumb so that it rested inside that organ. 
’Then, very deliberateh’, he opened and clos(*d his fist three 


times, and, having done so, allowe^l his arm to fall very 
gradually. 

“ Great ! ” we all said enthusiastically. It looked fine— 
so solemn and majestic when Blundell did it. 

“ Yes ; I thought it was a pretty goofl one, myself,” lie ^ 
added. ” Now, please, all together, to show that we all 
belong to the ‘ Secret Society for Silent Vengeance.’ ” 

‘‘ That’s ver\’ good,” said Blundell, when wo had all done 
it. 

“ Let’s get to the vengeance part, Blundell,” Dell said 
impatiently. ” If you’ve got any idea a.s to how \vc can 
hit back, out with it. I’ve been wanting to hit back for a 
long time.” 

Everyone agreed that it was time the plans of campaign 
were put forw'ard. 

“ All right,” said Blundell, who never likes being hurrieil, 
but was unw illing to annoy a big chap like Dell. “ Tlie 
secret of the .service we aie 
now^ engaged upon is in the 
name of the society. Every ¬ 
thing shall be done silently. 
When anything is done silently 
its effects are made a thousand 
times greater. I once knew a 
j)oem about silent work ; I for¬ 
get it, or we coidd take it as a 
motto for our .society. Still, 
we can get on w ithout mottoes. 
Our idea is to get vengeance. 

1 claim no vengeance for what 
was done yesterday, but in the 
future when any member of our 
fraternity 1ms suffered at the 
hands of the authorities ven¬ 
geance sliall be exacted. I’he 
way in which we shall act will, 
of coui'se, be decided by the 
t hing we have to avenge. When 
a member has been subjectet I ! 
to any humiliation he shall call 
a meeting. We .shall consider 
the affair, and as a rule, I .sup¬ 
pose, you will leave it to me to 
form a method by wdiich ven¬ 
geance may be gained. Tlien 
we shall draw^ lots a.s to wjio 
shall carry out the eommi.s.si1[:>n. 
So now' that is explaine<l, 1 
think we should all .swear on 
oath to be read}^ and willing to 
carry out any order of the 
society.” 

The chaps were getting: a 
little tired of BlundeU's con¬ 
tinual tallv, and to relieve them¬ 
selves swore, most awful oaths of obedience. Bhindell, 
delighted at the replies (which he mistook for enthusia.sm), 
declared the meeting closed, and said that another woukl 
be called when circumstances so demanded. 

Another meeting w’as caJled the next flay. Dell had Ixuui 
warned to attend the prefect.s’ mfeeting for bullying. Doll 
told us he was not bullying when ^larsden caught him ; lio 
was only seeing how many twists a kid's ann will st-ainl 
without cracking. 

Blundell rose to stop a discussion as to whether tliis 
really was bullying or not, and a.sked the chaps to thinlv of 
a way . of hitting back. After a time devoted to deej> 
thinking, during w hich Rowe sw'ore be could hear a souiul 
like the I'evolving of ru.sty cog^vheels, Blun<lell stopj^ed 
” It’s ju.st as 1 thought,” he .sai<l. ” A chap must liax t' 
a g(‘nius for this kind of thing, or else lie can’t do it. ISTow, 
your rncle Blundell has got a plan which wdll not only liit 
back, but most likely get Dell off altogether.” 

Dell saifl ” Hear, hear ! ” and encouraged Blundell to 
on, though Rowe looked at me doubtfully and sighed. 

“ You know Hammersmith’s gi-eat way of seeing if a 
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• hap is guilty is to stare at him for five minutt's without 
hliiikiiig, wliile the other prefects are calling witnesses ami 
discussing things. If the chap stares back he usually gets 
oft. but if his eyes drop Hanunei*sinith takes it as a sure 
-ijni of guilt. This is where my plot comes in. Dell will 
>iare back, and not only will Hammersmith blink and his 
eyes water, but the same will happen to every prefect round 
tiu* table.” 

Dell, whose ('yes are not too steady, looked surprised at 
this, \Ahile others wanted to know' how it was to be done. 

Hammersmith 
had never yet 
been stared out, 
or, at least, tin' 
almost negligihl** 
number of chaps 
who had been k't 
off pointed that 
way. 

‘‘ The thing is 






**The whole of the prefects came rushing 
out in a body, gasping for breath, handker** 
chiefs held to dripping eyes.’* 


dead easy. You know that bowl of flowei's which is 
always on the library table ? Well, one of us will pour 
cut the water and substitute strong ammonia for it. 
Ulx*n Dell is lx*ing tried all he has to do is lean over the 
table, brt'athing hard so that he blows the fumes of the 
ammonia into tlie faces of the prefects. That should 
demoralise tliein. Oh ! and another thing ; the ammouia 
vill liavc to be put in only just before the ‘ P.M.,’ or the 
library’ will stinlc of it, and spoil the whole thing.” 

Everyone went wild. It was a gi'cat idea, and we said so. 
Blundell smiled benignly upon us while we gave ex pres- 
dons of our delight. No one objected to his 8ui>erior air ; 


the promoter of such a rag deserved to put a little siile on. 
After a short time Hlundell stopped us. 

“Yes; it’s rather good, isn’t it? Hut ‘The Secret 
Society for Silent \'engeanee ’ is only just beginning ; we’ll 
get better rags yet. Let’s draw lots for who puts the 
ammonia in.” 

The lot fell upon me. 

• The prefects’ meeting was on the next day, Saturday. I 
borrowed some strong ammonia from the ehemmy lab., 
and stood by to seize an opportunity. The library' was 
alway's used for jjrefects’ met'tings, and as the “ P.ISl.” 
was held during tlie last hour of morning school, I could 
relv on tlie coast being fairlv clear. 

A minute before the meeting was timed to start, I di\ ided 
tlie watei* in the flower-bowl among the plants which 
seemed to ne(*d it, and then poured the strong ammonia into 
tlie howl. 1 don’t know how tho.se flowers felt, but when 
I rushed out teal’s were streaming down my' face. I5y' the 
lime 1 had got round the corner in the corridor the prefects 
were tiling out of the Sixth classroom into the library. 

Dell came along almost simultaneously, 
and w inked at me as he strode in. The 
door eloscxl, and 1 stocnl peeping round 
, the corner to watch. 

Two minutes after the door elos(xl it 
was burst open, and the whole of the 
jirefects came rushing out in a body', 
gasping for breath, handkerchiefs held 
to dripping eyes. W here they' blindly 
groped their way' to I don't know, hut 
1 went to get hold of the flower-how I 
at once. Dell patted me on the back 
•though his eyes were none too dry. 

“ Exonerated, old chaji, without a 
.stain, and all that, you know.” 

I washed the bowl clear of any' 
.smell of ammonia, filled it again with 
water, and replaced it in the library'. 
You .should have seen tho.se flowers 
buck up wlien they tasted piu*e H^^O 
again. 

Dell told us later wliat a gix'at suc¬ 
cess the jape had been. He said that 
when IMai-sden began to give evidence 
against him, Hammersmith fixed liim 
with his eyes. Dell began to breathe 
lieavilv' as he gazed back. Hammer¬ 
smith’s ey es began to water, hut he 
stuck to his guns. Dell breathed more' 
lieavily until, jirst as he felt himself 
going dizzy, w hat w ith Hammei-smith’.s 
('yes and all the great expirations he 
was giving, Hammersmith had to blink 
and dash his tears away'. Mai-sden’s 
('\ idenee had broken down ; he hadn’t 
the heart to call a w itness. E\'erycno 
was in teal's. Hammersmith cast a 
wat(‘ry look round. Dell gave anotl.er 
gentle puft, and the head prefect's 
cup overflowed—or rather, his eyes did. 

“Not guilty,” he .said, trying to keep his voice steady, 
and then leapt for the door, followed by' the rest of the 
prefects. 

W’o heard later tliat the prefects went back to the library 
to discover where the ammonia smell had come from. TUt'V 
examined every'thing, but found nothing. Tliey came to 
the conclusion that Dell must have had a mouth full of it, 
and after that they alway's callcxl Dell “ Salamander.” 

“The Secret Society for Silent Vengeance” .smacked its 
lip.s at the succe.ss of its fii'st venture, and all said eagerly ; 

“ And now for the next rag.” 


{To be concluded.) 
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Crests and Badges of the British Army. 



{See Coloured Plate presented with this Month's Number.) 

By W. J. GORDON. 


ECULATIONS have it in the Army that a 
badge i.s official and a cre-st is not. The 
crests are generally used on the 
stationery, and they are, as a 
rule, adapted from one of the 
badges of which most regiments 
have several on their uniform 
and equipment. In the list under 
consideration (a selection of 
crests and badges reproduced by 
permission of Messrs. Gale and 
Polden, from their colour sheet 
of “ Crests and Badges of the 
British Army ”) we will deal with 
those of the principal regiments. 

The Life Guards, for instance, 
have cdopted the badge on their 
buttons, the First having the 
letters L.G. reversed and inter¬ 
twined, surmounted by the old crown, while the Second 
have the crest of England, that is, the lion above the crown. 

The King’s Dragoon Guards have the K.D.G., by which they 
are generally known, encircled by a garter aijd within a wreath 
wrapped round with their battle honours. The Queen’s Bays have 
only their name and motto—“ For King and Coimtry —theirs 
l 3 eing the most conspicuous instance of the value of the honour 
roll as indicating battle services, for, though, like eight other 
regiments of cavalry and nine of infantry, they owe their origin 
to Monmouth’s rebellion, their first honour is Lucknow. One 
of their battles at least should be mentioned, for they are Harvey's 
Horse that, on July 27th, 1710, took part in Stanhope’s victory 
of Almenara, where sixteen squadrons of cavalry began the battle 
with a charge that broke the French and Spanish fii'st and second 
lines and their supporting infantry, and left nothing for the other 
twenty-six squadrons to do but join in the pursuit, which lasted 
till midnight, it being the finest cavalry victory on record, 
though it is not recorded very often 
The Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, 
coons, when there was not a man 
in the regiment under six feet, have 
the star and motto—“ Who will 
separate us ? ”—of the order of 
St. Patrick; and the Fifth Dragoon 
CJviards have Jolin Harnpehm’s 
motto—>*'o steps baekwmds ”— 
which was given tliein in ITol, 
with the white horse as it apj)eais 
on tlieir eollar-baclge. Tlie Caia- 
Viinicrs have, as micht be cxjxs ted, 
tlie cross('(l caibine> they wcie 
using when tlicy rcc(‘ived tli'i!' 
name. 'J'ho (•arl)inc was th<' lirst 
, \\lH‘nco 

.-{()(■Icing 
bn) the 


1692 were trained to do. They have always been lighter than 
the other Dragoon Guards, and got their double trouser stri|H^s 
when they were sent out as light cavalry to the Crimea. The 
7th Dragoon Guards, the famous Black Horse, once Ligonier’s 
Horse, are recognisable at" once by their collar-bewige, Ea rl 
LIgonier’s crest and motto—“ Where the Fates call us.** 

The Royal Dragoons have the crest of England within the 
garter, surmounted by the eagle wdth the 105 on it, the number 
being that of the French regiment of the line, from whicli it 
w’as captured at Waterloo, and their motto, which was Clive's 
motto, can be rendered as ‘* Judge us by what we do.” The* 
Greys have the thistle within their motto—“ No one provokes mc 
'with impunity ”—and do not use on their notepaper the “ Second 
to none,” which suggests their claim to being the oldest dragoon 
regiment on the establishment. 

The 3rd King’s Own Hussars use their collar-badge of tlie 
Hanoverian white horse, and its motto ” Nor do difficulties 
daunt us”; and the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars have a wreatli 
with their honoiua and their motto ” By mind and hand.” Th ' 
Inniskillings have the castle of Inniskilling, known by the 
of England on its middle tower ; and the 7th Hussars, the first 
hussar regiment to appear in the British army, have the Q.O. 
in their monogram, that show^s their origin as the Queen’s Ow n 
Dragoons in 1690. The Royal Irish Hussars have their pouch- 
badge of the harp and shamrock wreath and - their mot t < >, 
” Mindful of ancient valour.” The Queen’s Royal Lancers 
have the monogram of Queen Adelaide, from whom they receivcil 
their name; and the 10th Hussars have the plume, given to 
them with their name in 1806 when George the Fourth was 
Prince of Wales. 'The 17th Lancers have the emblem uf 
mortality in memory of General Wolfe, which was not derived 
from the pirate flag ; and the 19th Hu-ssars have the A for 
Queen Alexandra and the Dagmar cross of their collar-badge. 

The Royal Scot.s use their button-badge, the Tliiatle .star. 
The Queen’s have the lamb and cipher of Queen Catherine of 
Braganza, and the naval crown commemorating their services 
as marines on the Glorious First of June ; and their mottoes iire 


once the heaviest of dra- 


Mindful of ancient valour* 


lille, flu* Frc'iich canibinf 
Fenin oro Coo|n*i'’s I.c.ithr 

\v.ij^)ho Lf't’LMK* Gariibiji*' 
fro I 


weapon got if 
r.irabin.-'. tha 
in*'n r)f alumt 
.‘'lxirir)i.-:h<‘> s ii 
.as Ih^anjiio 
it in th* ir 
Know-, bo-vv. 
liko Si Icuo 
» h.-;r;:o liun;' 
g<M'itlcnuan 
what the 




The Coat-of-Arms of Miggs Minor, designed by 
himself in a period of depression. 


and ” Even the remnant triumph, " 
in memory of their valour at tb.‘ 
battle of Tongres in 1706. Tlio 
Buffs have the dragon and their 
motto. ” Putting forth fresh leaves 
with ancient honours,” and tlio 
date l.'>72, when they were re 
oiMiited for service in Holland from 
the London Train Band.s. Tin' 
Noi thiimherland Fusiliers w’ere also 
a Holland regiment to begin with, 
liiou'jh niisrd in 1674 ; then they 
b< I <tin(' the Irinh Regiment ; then, 
in biSS, tliey became Englisli and 
a(h*ptt'd their George and Dragon. 
The W’arw ickshire.s won their an i 
i»*pt> h\ ilefentiiig the Koval Afri- 
eans ;it Sai'ag<v-.sa on AiigiLSt 20tb. 
1710 an appropriate selection * -t 
an v)M fo\ .il K>adge. 

Tl;--King's have the wliite hor-e 
in al! )i.<'ir I'.nlges, atnl i»cei\', d 
it and tli'Mi* name from their sfii;*- 
Itorn m Duniifane in i’,' 

relM'lii**n of I 7 I a. The N<-''i-f(n 1 : - 
^eeei^•e(| il:*‘ir })adgo of lint an- 
nia for tlj-w eallantry at .■VlTnaii/’ 
ill 17)>7. 'I’lie Devonshire^ ba\*’ 
1 he ras! !*■ ot lexet('r, with the tin * .' 
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towers forming an angle, and their motto “ Always faithful ” 
was conferred on the city to commemorate its defence during 
the Western Rebellion of lo4D. The Suifolks have the castle 
of Gibraltar, the one with the key dangling fi*om the doorstep, 
and its motto, The badge of Mount Calpe,” Calpe being 
Gibraltar where they fought under Eliott. The Somersets 
have the mural crown for the defence of Jellalabad under 
Sale in 1842 ; they were at the first siege of Gibraltar in 
1704-5, and show it on their honour roll, but that was not the 
siege commemorated by the castle and key. 

The Royal Ii*ish were among the besiegers at Namur as shown 
by their motto, “ Valour’s reward at Namur,” and thoir colour 
lias the lion of Nassau in memory of the same distinguished 
service. The Lancashire Fusiliers were at the Boyne and at 
Gibraltar in 1727, and at Minden, where they went into battle 
with roses in their hats from a garden close by, whence 
they wear roses ' on the Firet of August ; they were 
in about forty other battles, and their motto is “ Daring 
in all things.” 

The South Wales Borderers are known by their wreath of 
immortelles, and the King’s Own Scottish Bordert^rs by Edin¬ 
burgh castle, with the steps and three dags, and its motto, 
“ Unless the Lord build, it is vain,” and by their other motto, “ I 
trust in the truth of religion,” given them by George the Third 
in 1805; they are the old Edinburgh regiment, raised in 1BS9, 
then known as Leven’s Foot, which went into action at Killie- 
crankie The Cameronians have no religious motto, wdiich 
is surprising, as they come from the old Cameronian Guartl 
of the Lords of Convention and derive their name from Richard 
Cameron the Covenanter. The Gloucestershires have their 
cap bfidge of the Gloucester arms, surmounted by the sphinx 
for service in Egypt, particularly at the battle of Alexandria 
in 1801 when the rear rank faced about and they defeated 
the enemy on both sides at once, in memory of which they wear 
badges on both front and back of their helmets and caps. 

The Worcestershires have the naval crown for thoir work as 
marines at Lord Howe’s victory on the First of June, and their 

ii : 


motto has been, ” Firm,” since 1773, when it was first useil by 
tlieir second battalion, which for a century were the Herefords. 

The Duke of Wellington’s has the Duke’s crest and his motto, 
“ Fortui\o the companion of valoiu*.” The Border Regiment 
has the laurel crown for covering the retreat at Fontenoy, and 
it has the royal arms in the lace of the coats of its drummers 
in memory of the same service. The Royal Sussex has the white 
feather it won under Wolfe when it defeated the Rousillon regi¬ 
ment on the Heights of Abraham and assumed its plume. 
The South Staffords are known by their Stafford knot, the 
borough badge. 

The ^Dorsetshires have the Gibraltar badge, and the motto 
“ First in the Indies,” for they went there in 1757. Tlie Welch 
have the three white feathers, and their motto is ” Better death 
than shame,” which was given them in 1822 when the regiment 
receiveil its present name. Tlie Essex has the county arms of 
the three seaxes with the eilges turned upwards, whereas Middle¬ 
sex has them turned downwards. The Loyal Regiment has 
the arms of the city of Lincoln, where the second battalion 
was formed by the militia volunteering in mass in 1793, and 
it was not until 1881 that it harl any connection with Lancashire. 
At the same time the Northamptons amalgamated with the 
Riitlands, whose horseshoe appears on the crest. 

The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, like the Highland 
Light Infantry, bear the French horn instead of the bugle to 
show they were in existence before there were light infantry. 
Tile Middlesex has the Duke of Cambridge’s coronet and cypher. 
The Seaforths have the Duke of Albany’s coronet and initial, 
he being the Frederick Duke of York of the “ Duke of York boys 
and the regiment has the Mackenzie motto, ” Save the King.’ 
The Gordons have the stag rising from the Duke of Gordon’s 
coronet, and bear the motto, “Bydand,” which means w’uiting in 
rearJiness. The Argylls have Princess Louise’s coronet and 
cypher, and the Campl>ell boar’s head and the Sutherland 
wild cat with their respective mottoes, “‘Do not forgot” and 

VV’^ithoiit fear ”—that is “Sans peiir,” which is singularly 
appropriate for the wild cat, which never purrs. 



NO MARGIN FOR MISTAKES. 


Trea*urf.-Sef.kf.r (shipwrrckpd. but true to his quest):— “Well, If any of 
Captain Kidd’s donbloous are buried on this island, I'm ab>o*jolly-lutcly 
bound to lind ’t m ! “ 


^'he Zoological Leg-Puller. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


W hen young wnkinson went to the Zoo, t’other day. 
Every keeper he met with he pained 
By inquiring for animals which, as he knew. 

The collection had never contained. 

“ With your tigers and panthers,” he’d say, with a grin, 
“ Tliere’s no doubt you’re entitled to score. 

But wliere, please, is the Lion that's found in the Path 'f 
And pray where is the Wolf at the Door ? 

*■ Then the Hog in the Manger I’d irmch like 
to view— 

P'r’aps to show me his cage you’ll agree ? 

And the Hull in tlie Cliina-shop, too ?- that's a bcii.'L 
Which appeals veiy strongly to me. 


“ Through tlie famed Insect House I went pcandiing 
just now, * • 

But, alas, my keen quest was in vain. 

It's the Fly in the Ointment. I’m after, you know. 

Where he lives will you kindly exi)Iain t 

“ 3’lie Welsh Rabbit, the R( o in the Bonnet, lik.n’. 

And the Rat tliat uas Sir.clb>d - tr<»l ’em o it ! 

To locate tliem, old chap. 1 havi‘ hitherto frilcl, 
Though fot^ hours 1 have uaiulored about.” 

3'hc last keeper be spoke to looked daj-gers and. knive-*. 

And his brow gr<‘\v porteiitowsly d<uk. 

As lie answore l, “ Young gent, you can hop it at oice, 
jM>r i see ^cu’re a Bo^ on a Lark ! ” 




Chun 




The '* Boy's Own " Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.OP.”>ites is, at the 
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THE «BOY^S CAVIARY. 


All tliiMps considered, it may safely be said tliat tla'ie is no 
mope satisfactory j)et than the little Cavy, or (Juinea-Pig. 
Particularly can it be recommended to those who are thinking 
for the first time of adopting an animal pet of some kind or other. 
The question ; “ What pet shall I keep ? ” is one of the most 
usual inquiries that is made by tlie readers of our Field Club 
pages. And when the querist is a boy who happens to have had 
little or no previous ex¬ 
perience of domestic - 

animals, the advice 
always given to him is ; 

“ Keep a Cavy.” 

Following on our ex¬ 
ceedingly Buccessful 
” ‘ Boy’s Own ’ Pigeon- 
Loft ” and ” ‘ Boy’s 
Own ’ Babbitry" ” series 
of articles, 1 am now 
going to tell you “ all 
about ” Cavies of vari¬ 
ous kinds, tlair housing, 
feeding, and general 
management. Each in¬ 
stalment dealing with 
the subject v\ill show 
one or more photo¬ 
graphic reproductions of 
typical prize-winning 
aiiimals, and the entire 
collection will form a 
treatise on the cavy 

ample enouiih to in,part Tortoiseshell and white * 

everything that deed be 

known concerning that ^ 

interesting small creature. 

Let us begin by some examination of the grounds upon which 
the cavy can lay claim to pre-eminence ns a pet. 

Jn the first place, it is cfuito hardy ; though, as might 
be expected, some breeds are considerably more robust than are 
others. Of that factor we shall take note ns we go along. 
Speaking generally, it may be taken as accurate that cavies are 
not adversely affected by cold that is not damj), or by damp, 
so long as it is warm damp. Those two facts prove tliut the 



Tortoiseshell and white ** Champion Westfield Lady. 


cavy has greater hardiness of constitution than is in some quarters 
usually supposed. 

There is, however, one principal rule for cavy-keeping that at 
the very outset demauds full recognition. Wiiich rule is that, 
no matter what breed or variety be adopted, the cavy's aleepin^ 
quarters must be sjukj and di'y. 

From its innate docility and lack of aggre.ssive qualities, tho 
eavy is the easiest of all domestic animals to manage. Being 
small in size, there is very little difficulty in the matter of its 
proper housing. With the manner of accommodation required 
we shall deal in tlue course. 

Cavies arc not dear to buy. A noted prize-winner of choice 

breed may easily be val- 

-»u*d at. say, more thari 

twenty pounds. Average 
specimens of good strain, 
though, can be acquired 
for reasonable sums 
that are well within the 
pocket-money scope of 
the young fancier. 

The eavy is not a 
prodigious eater, and 
the kind of food required 
is. for the most part, 
such as is not at all 
expensive to buy. 

On the score of good 
looks, the cavy can well 
hold its: own with other 
domestic pets. It is a 
beautiful small animal. 

. and has ways that are 
as engaging as is its 
appearance. 

In choice of variety. 

Wpion W...field Udy ” 3 

fa.stidious. During tho 
course of these articles, I shall refer to the following breeds :— 
Self White. Self Black. Self Red. Self Blue. Self 
C’hocolato. Self Ci-eam. Golden Agouti. Silver Agouti. 
Tortoiseshell. Tortoiseshell and White. Brindle. Cinna¬ 
mon. Himalayan. Black and White Dutch-marked. Red 
and White Dutch-marked. Peruvian. 

CJenerally speaking, all these kinds of cavies are to be classed 
under tbr^'e headings—nameljs tho.se of: Smooth-coaled 
English ; Rough-coated English (which rosetted variety 
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is better known as Abyssinian) ; and Long-ooafe;! Peruvia!!. 
The list, indeed, is sometimes shortoncfl to merely that of 
Smooth-coated and Rough-coated Cavies. Kach of thorn has 
points in its favour, and as to these the beginner will do 
wdl to inv'estigate before making his choice. Briefly put, 
the contention may be advanced that Smooth-coated aie well 
calculated to please the majority of young fanciers ; Rough- 
coated, otherwise Abyssinian, are more than usually hardy, but 
Penivian, with their long, silky hair, are perhaps more suitable 
aschanning pets for one’s mother or sisters. 

The finest advdee 1 can otter to any render who thinks of 
“ going in for cavies,” is that he should visit a show held by one 
of the numerous caVy clubs, or by some general ” fur and 
feather ” club that includes cavy claases. So doing, the novice 
will be able to inspect tlie different kinds of cavies, and will 
have a chance of making up his mind as to which variety most 
strongly appeals to him. I would 
also certainly counsel Ins eaily 
joining one of the specialist cavy 
clubs, if only on account of the 
circumstance that the meml)ers 
of these associations.being, as they 
are, whole-hearted fanciers, are 
wonderfully wdlling to encourage 
rt beginner by giving him the 
benefit of their experience. 

Sometimes we hear the asser¬ 
tion put forward that the cavy 
is not an intelligent animal. As 
to that, I can only declare that 
some of those which I have my- 
possessed have . been quite 
clever little creatures, and for 
“ brains ” in no way behind the 
average rabbit. For sheer intel¬ 
ligence, indeed, I should be in¬ 
clined to put Mr. No-Tail in the 
premier position. I once had one 
that in due course made dis¬ 
covery of the fact that the 
s<‘r\ ant-maid was somewhat afraid 
of it. Whereupon that insigni¬ 
ficant rodent, waxing strangely 
brave, developed a habit of 
whistling weirdly through its 
teeth, the while it chased the 
young woman in question^ and 
put her to flight every time. 

Srjme of the ” pigs ” have a way 
of chattering with their teeth 
when at all put out. As an ex¬ 
hibition of threatened reprisals, 
though, such action is puny in 
the extreme. But it seems to 
“please the pigs ! ” 

Our first photograph, given 
herewith, shows Tortoiseshell and 
White ** Cliarnpion Westfield 
Lady,” which well-known winner 
was bred by Mr. A. PTirrar, of 
Great Northern »Street, Morley, , 

who Is the Hon. Sec. of the Tor¬ 
toise and Wliite Cavy Club, llhs 
cavy is now six years old, and the last time she was sold she 
fetched £22 10s. She is a fine little “ j)ig,” seen looking at the cup 
that she ha.s just won. One or tw'o brief notes as to Tortoise and 
nhite I must hold over until next month. 


as tlie little frogs ai-e difticult to find the right sort of food for, 
let tliem go as soon as they are frogs.” 

liiat is an extract from a capital nature-study' book which 
] have been reaxling, and one tliut 1 can heartily recommend 
to every B.O.F.C. member. Written by' Frances Pitt, this 
tleliglitful book is called ” Wild Cn*atures of Carden and Heflge- 
row” (Constable & Co.,), and it contains an immense ninount 
of useful information concerning some of the commoner birds 
aiul beasts around ns. Not only that, but in most instances 
the authoress has something valuable to tell us concerning 
the topic of keeping such creatures in captivity. That, indeerl, 
may be said to be a unique feature of the book, and it is one that 
will l•ecommend the work most strongly to my readers. 

” W^e w’ant facts,” declares the authoress in her preface, 
anrl (he descriptions that are given hereinafter are almost 
entirely the observation an<l notes made while watching the 

creatures in question.” This, 
when it is pos.sible, is the safest 
plan for all study of nature. 

The wild creatures treate<l of 
include, amongst others, bats, 
the bank vole, shrews, rats, 
toads and frogs, long-tailed field 
mice, the mole, the hedgehog, 
short-tailerl field vole, the slow- 
worm or blind worm, grass snake, 
eommon lizard, pied w’agtail, 
willow wren, tits, blackbird and 
thrush. There are two dozen 
pages of photographs, many of 
the pictures—of which these two 
of the Mole are specimens—being 
exceedingly good ones. 

From a Field Club point of view*, 
such a book as this is especially 
welcome, for the reason that it 
tells us “ how to do it.” Not 
only does it inform us about the 
animals ; it instructs us in the 
art of observing them and of k€*ep- 
ing them in captivity for a like 
purpose. For the young natural 
ist it is full of hints and sug¬ 
gestions, and no B.O.F.C. ineinher 
in selecting this book ns a 


present will for 
regret his choice. 


one moment 


KE. I 


The Mole. (4 Life Size). 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME. 


Ip any boy or girl w ants to know somei^ ing about the 
•k*velopraent of tadjwles, nothing is simpler than to put a few- 
>n a Iwsin, which i.s better than the time-honoured jam-jar, 
and therein watch them grow and change. If a little gravel 
w put at the bottom and some water weeds planted in it, they 
will keep the water pure, and it will not want changing. After 
file first week or so the taclpoles should be provich'd with tiny 
fiita of meat a.s food, for if this is not done they will be sure to 
each other. \VTien their tails begin to shrink, a stone .should 
put in the basin so that the wee frogs may have an island 
lo climb out upon when they are ready to leave the water, 
ho not leave the bowl where the sun may shine upon it. And, 


THE GRASS SNAKE. 


addition to the above title, 
this good-looking and quite 

harniles.s rcplilo is known by 
the names of the Kinged Snake 
ami the Common Snake. It likes 
to live in long grass that is ex¬ 
posed to the warmth of the snn 
and is near a poml. Behind its 
head is a collar or else two 

curve<l spots of a bright yellow’ colour, forming a more 
or less complete ring. As for being common, there are 
some parts of the country well supplied with ponds and water- 
ditches where this snake is to be found in plenty. But unle.es 
you go and deliberately look for it, the chanee.s are that you 
will npt .see it. For the grass snake is an,a<lept at keeping out 
of harm’s way. 

The main rule for finding a grass snake is that you must .seek 
for it in a place where there are plenty of frogs. The.se form 

the gra.ss snake’s chief article of <iiet. Of it.self, though, this 

snake is very fond of the w’ater. It swims beaiitifn ly with the 
utmost ease, and in the w'ater, as on the land, it p ii-sne.s its 
prey, catching also small fish. Indei'fl, its amphil)iou.s habit 
lias earneil for it even a fourth name, whirh is that of the water 
snake. 

Being a handsome and hannh’ss fellow, the grass snake is very 
often kept as a pet in the vivarium. There have been not 
a few am iteur ‘’ snake charmei’S ” who eviiK’O no hesitation 
in handling and care.ssing their jiet gra.s.s snakes. An<l the hite 
of th(' many small teeth can do no injury to anyone. Ihitil 
the snake becomes n.s<‘d to its owner, and is not frightened w hen 
he attempts to touch it, care should he taken in handling it. lAn* 
a startled grass snake h.rs the ability to eject an nnplea-'ant 
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smelling liquid, contact with which is to be avoided. A grass 
snake adopted as a pet soon, how’ever, settles down in its new 
surroundings, and when once tame remains a quite cleanly 
creature, which is, indeed, one of its chief recommendations 
as an inmate of the vivarium. 

The principal difficulty attendant upon the keeping of a grass 
snake as a pet is in connection with feeding arrangements. 
As a fav'ourite and suitable food, there is nothing to supply 
the place of frogs. And poor Froggy is taken aliv'e. To retain 
a good-sized grass snake in health and trim he should be 
provided with a half-grown frog once or twice a week, according 
to the capacity of his apj>etite. ^ ery freciuently a newly 
captured grass snake will lose his appetite entirely. The 
method then usually adopted is to kill a frog, and push a 
half down the snake’s throat by means of a piece of stick. 
The snake, though, is not at all in favour of this operation. 
And artificial feeding is .seldom a success for long. To keep a 
snake in confinement and not feed it in one w’ay or another is, 
of course, sheer cruelty. For the creature is gradually starved 

to death. . • i r i* 

Should you deem the drawbacks in connection with feeding 
to be not insuperable, there is no doubt but that the gra.ss snake 
is a most interesting possession. . . 

Wherever it is kept, it should have always a good-sized tin 
of w’ater easy of access. For a considerable part of the time 
it will lie in the water, contented and 
quite enjoying itself. Food, a shady but 
w’arrn vivarium, thickly spread with a layer 
of clean small stones and pebbles, on 
which is placed a shallow’ but sufficiently 
large bath containing water, such are ideal 
lodgings for a captiv’e grass snake. 

The average length of the grass snake is 
eighteen inches, but some particularly fine 
ones are double that size. They may be 
purchased of animal dealers for a few' 
shillings. 


Pouter Club, Mr. H. N. Leighton, of Wadham, Lower Green, 
Fsher, says, “ as far as the pose of the bird goes, it is one of the 
best photographs I hav'e seen.” 

As indicated in the picture, a Pigmy, like its big brother, 
the Pouter proper, should be provided w'ith a block of w ood upon 
which to stand and show’ off its quality. And the young Pigmy 
owmer will find ample entertainment in coaxingly talking to his 
pet to that end. 



THE << BOY'S OWN " PIGEON 
LOFT. 

XV.—THE PIGMY POUTER.* 


1 



t. 

As its name indicates, this is a miniature 
of the full-sized Pouter. These and the 
Norwich Cropper form what is known 
as the three ‘‘ blower ” breeds, becaii.se, 
when plea.sed and contented with them¬ 
selves, they blow' up their large crops with 

air. All of them, though, need a certain amount of training 
if they are to show’ themselves'off to greatest advantage in the 
e.xhibition pen. 

A great many fanciers are fond of the Pigmy, for. tame and 
el^arming in its ways, it is a most attractive little pigeon. As 
hiid down by the prescribed standard of the Pigmy Pouter 
Club, some of its chief points are as follows :—• 

Head.—Dove-shaped, smooth on top line and narrow in 
proportion to body. Beak.—Fine and straight, slightly curv'cd 
at tip. Eye.—Full and of mild expre.ssion. Globe.—Fairly 
large in comparison with size of bird. Waist.—Slim and well 
defined. Wings.—Short and shallow’, close to body, tapering 
to flights, which should be short. Tail.— Short, narrow, in 
straight line with back, and not quite touching the ground. 
Limbs.—Placed w’ell back from waist, generally lengthy, feathered 
closely and evenly all over, presenting a stocking-like appearance, 
with toes well feathered to tips, and well spread with fairly 
lengthy feathers. Action.—Free, lively, stretchy, and graceful, 
with easy upright carriage, nearly perpendicular from eye to 
ball of foot. 

Colour is blue, silver, cream, black, yellow, red (standard 
pieds) and white. Markings.—The above colours cover the 
l)ird, W’ith the exception of a small white crescent, the horns 
of which reach to about half-nn-inch from each eye ; a few’ 
w'hite feathers on shoulders in simpe of a rose, and white primary 
flights, and white on all tlie body below the line encircling 
centre of waist. In all colours, tail same as body. (leneially 
speaking, a Pigmy stands a little more than a f(.'Ot higli, and 
sliould be as small and slim as po.ssible. 

Our illustration is of a Silver Pigmy, bred by Mr. B. O. Dickin¬ 
son, and in sending the {/icture to us, the Hon. fSec. of U»c Pigmy 

• Seiiva coiitiiiu'Hl from laal volume. 


Pigmy Pouter. 


The July Field Club competition, the Prize Aw’ard for w’hioh 
had to be held ov’er from our last v’olume, yielded some excellent 
results. In the nature drawing section, especially, competitors 
are to be congratulated on their w’ork. Every month the task 
of adjudication becomes more difficult, but the increase in tho 
standard of excellence is pleasing testimony to the vitality and 
popularity of the Field Club. Special mention must be made 
of H. E. Riddett’s coloured draw’ing of nasturtium flowers 
and leaves, a very careful and artistic piece of work ; of the pen- 
and-ink drawing of a poppy by H. Rennett, and the nature photo¬ 
graph, “ A Sylvan Dell,” sent in by 
R. Cecil Hughes. The following is the 
Prize Aw’ard :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: Fred 
Merr.yy B.yrtlett, 562, Bury Road, 
Breightmet, Bolton. Half-Guinea Prize 
for Nature Draw’ing: H. E. Ridde'tt, 
10, Charlotte Terrace, King’s Cross, N.l. 
Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny 
Volumes: H. R. Rennett, 12, Moray 
Place, Aberdeen; R. Cecil Hughes. 

” Cremlyn,” Llanrwst, N. Wales; John 
Beckwith, ” Darcyville,” Bournemouth 
Park Road. Southend; Edwin F. J. 
Mathi-:w s. Rose Cottage, West Buckland, 
near Wellington, Somerset ; Rober'T 
Morton, 78, Rosemoimt Viaduct. Aber¬ 
deen. Extra Prizes of Jwo-and-Sixpenny 
\'olumes: Edgar Wilkinson, 23, Sand- 
gate Terrace, Laisterdyke, Bradford, 
Yorks. ; Gracte Elliot, 94, High Street. 
Coldstream-on-Tweed ; Eric Deuchars, 
40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea; Cecilia 
Bedford, The Ryelands, Taynton, Glos. ; 
Edward Norris, 73, Rebbeck Road, 
Clarence Park, Pokesdown, Bournemouth ; 
P. Heal, Baylin’s Farm, Knotty Green, 

, Beaconsfield. 

Specially Commended : Lloyd Woodhouse, Cwmyglo, R.S.O. ; 
K. Smith, Settle; P- A. Cooper, Leicester; Jack Murray, 
Durban, S. Africa; M. England, Doncaster; J. Housley, 
Boltou S. Metcalfe, Keighley ; C. W. Armstrong, Enniskillen ; 
Stewart Morris, Birmingham ; Ted Radley, Llanberis ; Marjorie 
Badham, Newcastle Emlyn, S. Wales; John Biro, Budapest; 
D. Gemmell, Edinburgh; Beryl Read, Weymouth; 1). 

Hall, Seaview’, 1. of Wight ; John S. Stewart, Hereford; R. L. 
Kelland, Bristol ; T. P. King, Vancouver, B.C. ; Fred Nash, 
Bed worth ; Philip Austin, London, \\ . ; E. K. Parker, Milden- 
hall ; C. Kingham, Bowes Park ; D. Bastin, Reading ; C. J. S. 
Sergei, Brazil ; P. E. Barnett, Norwood; Colin C. Ritchie, 
Wimbiedon ; Victor Hall, Malahide, Co. Dublin ; D. G. King, 
A’ancouver, B.C. ; H. L. Walker, Southall ; A. Hunter, Govan ; 
John F. Rose, Udney, N.B. ; Harold G. Wood, Cape Tow’ii; 
Jack Williams, Llanelly. 

For the August Competition there has been no falling off 
either in numbers or in standard of quality. The First Prize in 
Nature Drawings goes to Phyllis Deuchars for a capital coloured 
drawing of Carnations. Mention may also be made of the pen- 
and-ink drawing of ” parts of the Magpie Moth, as seen through 
a microscope,” sent in by G. Wilkins ; this draw’ing showed 
careful observation on the part of the comi>etitor. The Prize 
Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : F. Browne, 52, March- 
mont Crescent, Edinburgh. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing : Phyllis Deuchars, 40, Sea Rond, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: G. Wilkins, 
0, Abbott’s Park Road, Leyton, E.IO ; C. Beales, 151, Cheven- 
ing Road, Brondesbury, N.W.O ; C. J. Wright. Derry Dow’u.s. 
St. Mary Cray; G. B. Hampton, “The Mount,” Henbury 
Macclesfield ; Arnold Phillips, 99, Howick Street, Launces- 
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:« ii, Tasinaniji. Extra Prizes of Two-an<l-Si\p«'mn' Rooks : 
Robert Kei.ly, Station House, Tinioleapiie, Co. Cork ; Wilfred 
J)avison, Lilac Cottage, Aby, near Alford, Lines. ; Charles 
A. Birks, ll,Ow8ton Road, Careroft, near Donoi.ster ; Neil 
Ma( K.YY, 3i5, Tulloch Street, Cathcart, Clas-ow ; Ian ( b Avlen, 
47. Coombe Road, Croydon; (J. W. Tebbs, 8S, Batli Street, 

S[)ocially .Conunendod : L. C. Huntingford, Cloueester ; 
Katie CJentles, Peiddes ; E. Jordan, Chatham ; J. B. Alaeaulay, 

Lidysmitli, Natal ; Edith AIyei>j, \V’^harfe<Iale ; K. F. Lang, 

M'lttiit, N.B. ; Warren West, Cape Town ; Kathleen McDoniudl, 
Qiief'nstown ; W. S. Gilbert, New Cross ; ( J, A. Whipple, 

Miiswell Hill ; A. Grantham, K. Dereliarn ; HiMiry N. .Tnhnson, 
Hull; William Willis, Ramsgate; Alex. Frew, (Hasgow; 
H. K. Evans, Pembroke; R. A. S. Musiait, Natal; Samuel 
Watson, Beckenluirn ; A. Tregise, Hull ; A. Newson, (in'enw ieh ; 
W. Stoddart, Walthamstow; Kal[jli Seagar, Auekland, N.Z ; 

M. Easten, Newcastle; Vincent .V. Woger, Pretoria, S..V. ; 
Krod Ford, Nortori-sub-Hamdon, Somerset ; GeofTrey HeifonI, 
Hampstead ; W. Aiekin, (iisborne, N.Z. ; .Milne Watson, 
l-ivern(‘ss ; Frie Alorlin, Finsbury Park ; F. H. Baidield, 

if.tyes ; L. M. Thomas, lhadfonl. 

♦ ♦ » 


Queries and Answers. 

tlU'lE.—Shonlil the larger bnfterflies in your collodion show sitais of dis ny 
in th»-ir IkxUos, paint thorn with a little solution of Ciirbolh- a« i»l, of]ual 
lart.s of acid and water. 

. I 'r.i> J. Barney. — You evidently nioan the f^ilvcr Wafer-beetle. Colour, 
iiiiifonnly blaek, or olive-black ; it takes its naiue from the fa« t that it-, 
itndor-aurface is eovore«l with short bristles, to whieh, wlien the Ikm tie 
<Uv(s», tiny bubbles of air cling. This gives it a pretty >ilvcr\ amieaiam e 
'.vhen viewed man beneath, as in a tank. 

tMWX.—Handle your p^rt hedgehogs as inueli as pos-^iblo, fcteli them out 
in the day-time, and teach tliein to eat from your hand. The ” coughing ’ 
to which yon refer is, 1 presume, the natural grunting noise tliat is made 
by the aniiruil. The best Information eoneernlng hedgeliogs that 1 <au 
r. eomraend to you i.s contained in a <’apital book concerning our eoinmoiier 
t‘inls and bea.sts, entitkal. “ Wilcl Creatures of (lardcn and Hedgerow.” 
tjy JPranceg Pitt, published by Constal)le Co., price 12.s. Uf course, 
>our htxigehogs must be allowed to hibernate in winter, sleeping in a 
I)ed of hay or leaves, anti with some footl handy in case they wake up. 

H A. DrxKLEY.—A pair of squirrels eould probably be obtained from the 
.NaturaJ History Department at Harrods Stores, Brompton Road, S.W.l ; 
or from (Larnage’s or Whiteh-y’s. Hainlyn, the animal dealer, of 221, 
>t. George’s Street, London Dock.s, has, also, usually some stiuirrels in 
'took. 

II Cabdiseb.—I f you arc starting with tlic hol)by. I wonM a«lvise you to 
Uann with fancy mire rather than with rats. Snid Id. forae(»i)y of tl.' 

Xutsheir Booklet ” as to Fancy .tllee, publi-hed at ” (’ago Birds ” otiiee, 
1>4, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


WHAT TO DO: NOVEMBER. 

I. -—l^ats lub«unat(' tlu’ougii tlio cokl weather, liiHing 
away in ones or twos in cosy holes and erovice.s in old 
luiiMing', eaves, nr frees. I'lu' pipi.strelle bat does not 
sleeji so soundly. On a Fiu’ld day. watch to s('o if you 
can se(' one on the winu, hunting for inscyt-foo<l (hiring 
an iiifervid of winter slumh(*r. This bat is the eonunon 
little ■■ llit ter-monse.’’ 

II. —i'lie hauluvole is another ercaiture that fails 
to indnlL',' in one long winter-sleep. it eonliniK'S its 
open-air lue till vej-y late in the si’ason, arnl you may 
[ui^-ifdy observe a family of young ones e\en at this 
tiuH' of year. \"<‘getation is scanty, and llio voles, if 
tlicie, ar»,' more easily secai. 

III. - A eeitain number of Idaekbirds and I1 i?us1m‘s 
a'ciii io make up tht ir mit)ds not to migrate with tlu'ir 
fellows. Commonly, tlicse stay-at-honies spend the 
wif)tei- in close companionship with the incoming 
lloeks of ti< !dfares and red-wings, from which you will 
b«.* al)]e to distinguish them. 

IV. - Tlie short-tailerl field-vole, or rneadow-mouse, 
is out and about during tlie wliolo of the winter. Ke(‘p 
a keen ('\e o[)i^n, and you may observe some that are 
ol)liged to come out to lumt for food, such as gras.s 
or hulhs. Now’ they will also eat earthworms, grubs, 
etc. Sear(*h for them particularly in patches of 
rough iierhage. 

V. —In those same rongli patches of herla ge, care¬ 
fully exajnine the grasses. There is n total of many 
Imndreds--nay, many thousiinds of gras.ses. All of 
tliem, thougli, belong to one or other of two types. 
If you j)atiently sort your specimens of grasses, you 
will find that with those known as wlieat-grasses, the 
flower is a spike. The oat-grasses, on the other hand, 
have the flower in a panicle, or cluster. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all renders up to the arje of eufhteen.) 

In connection with tliis special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuablt 3 prizes are otTered every month Avitli a view to stimulating tlie 
lilt* rest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more tiian Hai.f .v. Glinea, to bo selected from tho list given 
Lv low-, will bo awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 


ii'J a similar prize of not more than Half a Guine \ in value will be awarded for tlie best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

llie subject.s for those will he left to tlio choice of tho competitors. Hrawincs, PliotoLM-aphs, and Ess»iys must bo tho 
ii.ler's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other pj^^ei-s are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
<.'t exceed .500 words in length, and both these, jihotograplis, etc., should IxN'ir the .senders name, jiddi’oss, and age legibly written. 

As tiii.s competition is a regular inontlily teatiire, eol-jnial and foreign readers 

---- - B.O.P.” will bo ai)le to take part therein. Priz*'-wiiming Notes, Photugraph.s, 

and drawings will be ])ubli^l 1 ed from time to time in 

tlie.^e pages! The clo.-ing date for each eoinpetition is __ 

the 22nd of tlio month. Tho Editor’s decision must he 
regarded a.s final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
he entered into respecting unsuccessful clTort.s. Com- 
j.elitors are recpiested to addrt'-s all MSS., Pliolo- 
graiilis, etc., to “ RAMr.r.isR,” c 'o Tlio Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Boiiveric .Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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The B.O.F.C. Bad^e. 

PriiiW cm blue tilk, price Cil. post fnc. 
Suitable for . wearing on the rap or sleeve. 


1.1ST OF PiazFS FOR Sfli’c Mox.—(’.un-Tii-!. 
collect itier CJi'^i'^, li-|iiti;;-rfj(!'-, I'.i'm! l.'OMII mUmhiis ainl 
presses, pocket-l.llO r<, [m m ket-eolllp;l"-< 'i, iliseel- 

tiises, buttcrlly nets, staiiip iillMtius, and lj.uui.soiint voliinios. 

It will crrontly facilitate the prize aw’ard if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any com])etilion, w’ill indicate 
tlicir choice of a prize from the list given. On tho MS, 
or photograph, or in tho covering letter, tho wording 
should be as follows : It suece-sful, I .sliould like to 

have a [inscit name of article herej as my prize.” 



B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 

.Mnde in niet.il for coat 
wear. Trice 1 s. 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


HOW TO MAKE FALLING 
BLOCKS. 

Cut some cardboard or wood, enough 
to make six pieces 2 inches wide and 
3 inches long, also about 2 j^ards of tape, 
I in. wide, and some glue. Take two 
pieces of board, and number two of them 
on both sides, 1, 2, 3, 4, respectively. 
Cut three lengths of tape in. long. 
On the side of board No. 1 glue one piece 
of tape in the centre at one end. 

G1u 3 the other two >i)jo8 at each 
edge on the opposite end all on one 
surface of the board, taking care to hav'e 
each end at equal distances anJ equal 



Fig I 


lengths, or a one-sided arrangerpent 
will result. The arrangement is shown 
in sketch 1. Take the other block and 
lay the side numbered 4 up, draw the 
two strips of tape on the edges of block 1 
under it and back to the end of the face 
of block 4, and glue them on this face 
at the edges shown in figure 2. 

The central tape is passed under 
block 4 turned over the opposite end 
and glued, this is clearly illustrated. 
To prove that the first two blocks have 
been done correctl 3 ’^ : by holding one 
block in the hand and tilting it the other 
block should fall automatically into 
position at either end. Now marking 
another board 5 and 6, place it against the 
two others with sides numbered 2, 3, and 
5, as in sketch 3. 

Cut off three more pieces of tape the 



shown by the direction of the arrows, 
wlien the boards will fall away, each 
in turn to the end. The tapes should 



Fig. 2. 


same as the others, and glue as shown, 
then put on the blocks in a similar manner, 
until all the boards are in position. 
Take the first board by the edges and tip as 


be glued only at the extreme end, or. if 
preferred, a small tack could be sub¬ 
stituted in place of the glue, but the glue 
makes a neater job. 


In figure 3, the tape is showm broken 
away, otherwise it is semewhat mis¬ 
leading ; this tape comes over the top of 
face No. 2 and tucked underneath at 
the other end, the other tape overlapping 
where the end of the broken tape is fas¬ 
tened The completed article is shown 
in figure 4, and the number of blocks 
added go on in a similar manner. 

W. H. Grayling. 


A Sport ! 

H E’S just a schoolboy—notliing 
more. 

You’ve maybe seen his like 
before. 

You wouldn’t deem him “ wonderful ”— 
Yet neither is he “ very dull.” 

He doesn’t ” preach,” nor ” goody ” seem ; 
His face has just a jolly gleam. 

Like scores of schoolboys’ faces show. 
With health and happiness aglow'. 

It’s queer ! When he’s about, a lie 
Just shrivels up—and seems to die. 

And “swear-words” in a conversation 
Rush packing-off in consternation. 

The cleanest, purest, finest things— 

To them that sturdy schoolboy clings ; 
He’s, somehow', quite the nicest .sort 
Of what his chums would call “ a sport ! ” 
Draoian. 

« » » 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
Problem No. 15 (Stroke). 

Formed from the Edinburgh Opening 
thus: 9—13, 23—18, 10—15, 24—20, 
6—10, 28—24, 5—9, 21—17, 1—5, 25—21, 
2—6. Diagram : 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 
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A NEW BOY'S BOOK. 

Readers of the B.O.P. who enjoyed 
Mr. Argyll Saxby’s serial, “ Living it 
Dowm,” will be pleased to know that 
this story has now been published iii; 
v^olume form, under the title of “ The! 
Settler of Serpent Creek.” (“B.O.P. ’j 
Office, 4, Bouverie Street, E.C.4, j^rico. 
3/-). It is issued in an attractiveij 
coloured wraj^per by the well-known, 
artist, Mr. .^Vrthur Twidla J 
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H. F. M,—As the articles in question liave not been reprinted, 
yoiu* only course is to consult a volume of the “ B.O.P.” 
containing them. 

Fourth Former. —Look up a standard history of Franco. La 
Jacquerie was a peasant rising in 1358, against the French 
King, Charles of Navarre, and his nobles. When the dis¬ 
content first manifested itself and the peasants asked who 
was to redress their grievances, they wero told in jest, 
“Jacques Bonhomme ” (i.e., Johimy Goodman, meaning 
nobody). When a leader at last appeared, he styled him¬ 
self by this name. The insurrection was put down in a 
few weeks. 

Paul X.—Tlie return thrust after an attack in fencing is called 
the “ ripost.” Rapidity is the formidable element in this 
stroke; if the adversary is given enough time in which to 
recover, the opportunity to score will have passed. 

A. Holiday.—Why not join the Camping Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland ? Write to the Secretary', 4, Union Street, 
Moorgato Street, E.C.2. You can leam from the Club 
all a^iit the tents most suitable for your purpose. VV'e 
dealt with Camping in some special articles a few volumes 
back. 

An Old Reader.— I. Crown piece of 1893, worth six shillings. 
2. Jubilee four-shilling piece, worth five shillings. 3. 
Maundy twopence, worth threepence. 4. Shilling of 1817, 
worth eighteen-pence. 6. Sixpence of 1817, worth a shil¬ 
ling. 6. If the George the Second halfpenny is of 1730, the 
name is spelt Geogius, and not Georgius ; and the coin is 
worth a shilling. 7. Chinese current coins are worth their 
face value. 8. A current Greek coin ; there are a hundred 
l»^pta in a drachma, and a drachma is worth a franc. 

H. Rolniison.—A Roman coin of the Emperor Maximinus, worth 
sixpence. 

P- R. GoodfeDow.—An eight-real piece of Charles the Fourth 
of Spain, 1794, w'orth sixpence. 

T. P. S.—Do not expect to run before you can walk. Youths 
would not be appointed to such responsible positions 
straight off. You must begin as a clerk or a pupil and 
work up to the post of overseer. 

Tony.—.A strong solution of gum arabic will serve to stick 
beetles on a card. 

Inquisitor. —Virginia was alway's .spoken of ns the “ Old 
Dominion ** because in the Acts of Parliament prior to the 
Declaration of Independence Virginia was designated “ The 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia,” Captain John Smith 
w rote of it as “ Ould Virginia ” to distinguish it from “ New 
Kngland ” and other British Settlements in the New World. 

Tooiist.—Get one of the excellent cycling road-maps of the 
county. (jJeorge Philip & Sons, Fleet Street, E.C.4, issue 
these at a convenient price. It would be silly to start on a 
tour without a map. Read up the history of the places 
you intend to visit, and so know what to look out for. Why 
not go across Dartmoor ? 

A Rfw “ B.0,P.-it6.”—1. Shilling of 1696, worth two shillings. 

2. Current Belgian coin. 3. Lion shilling of 1826, worth 
eighteen-pence. 4. Jubilee shilling of 1887, worth eighteen- 
pence. 5 and 6. Maundy money, worth threepence each. 


A. B. D. —The coloured plates for which you ask are all out of 
print and cannot be supplied. We got many inquiries for 
such plates. Make sure of seeming those that are appearing 
in the present volmne, and so save yourself disappointment 
later. 

U. C. S. —1. Penny, 1797, worth sixpence. 2. Penny, 1826, 
worth sixpence. 3. One guilder, British Guiana, 1836, 
worth eighteen-pence. 4 and 5. Current Belgian coins. 
6. Coniish penny token, worth threepence. 7. The one 
decirne of the year seven, French RepubUc, is worth sixpence. 
8. Cent, U.S.A., 18.59, worth two|)ence. 9. Cent, U.S.A., 
1883, worth a penny. 10. Gibraltar two quarts, 1842, 
worth sixpence. 11. Guernsey doubles, worth threepence 
and fourpence. 12. Half anna, 1862, worth twopence. 

P. Nash.— The canoe is for one. The curved pieces for the bow 
and stem last better if cut out; if not properly steamed, the 
curves have a tendency to flatten. Aeroplane canvas would 
do very well for the covering. 

Scientist. —The speed of sound is given, generally, as 1,125 feet 
|)er second. It must vary, however, with the temperature, 
as sound travels faster in warm than in cold air. 

P. Olice.— The Royal North-West Mounted Police of Canada 
are now known as the Canadian Mounted Police. Tlio 
headquarters are at Ottawa. The former headquarters of 
the force, Regina, Sask., will, no doubt, be maintained as 
a divisional post. 

Freddy.—Cigarette-smoking cannot do you any good, and it 
may do you some hami. You are certainly too young to 
decide for yourself. Do not be foolish, but wait some years. 
Does it matter what “ the other fellows ” say ? 

S. F. Homiblow. —You require a book on shipbuilding ; go 
to the Patent Library in Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, and look through the books on the shelves with a view 
to choosing the one you want to buy. Also go to the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, and see the models in the 
marine architecture section on the first floor. 

S. P. Stone. —There is no such coin as a James the Second two- 
shilling piece ; it may be a shilling, and, if so, worth three 
shillings. A farthing of 1608 is worth threepence, and one 
of 1694, four|)ence. A 1734 halfpenny is worth fourpence ; 
and an 1818 sixpence in good preservation is worth a shilling. 
We do not value stamps for readers ; get a dealer’s cata¬ 
logue and consult it as values are constantly changing. 

Novice. —1. A Manx halfpenny of 1733, when the islcmd 
belonged to the Earl of Derby and the coins boro his crest, is 
worth two shillings. 2. A token, not a coin. 3. Farthing 
of 1736, worth threepence; one of 1724, worth fourpence. 
4. Farthing of 1675, worth fourpence. 5. Irish halfpenny 
of 1770, worth sixpence. 6. A penny token. 

Action. —1. A half-farthing of 1843 is worth a penny. 2. His 
publishers are Blackie, of Soho Square. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.,** 

A, Bouverif. Street, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
“ Correspondence.’* As space is limited, only those queries that arc 
of general interest to readers will be answered. Correspondents arc 
reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P.** going to mess somewhat in 
adrance of publication, replies must necessarily he held over some 
time. Every endeivour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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‘ QUID PRO QUO." 

The secretary of a village cricket club wrote asking for a 
game with the second eleven of the county club. The secretary 
of the latter wrote offering a date on which an eleven would be 
sent, “ on condition, however, that later in the season you will 
give us a quid pro quo^ 

To his surprise he received a reply thanking him, and addinc, 
“ My committee has asked me to send tlie pound for your 
professional which you mentioned, although they are rather 
surprised at a request like that from a club of your standing. 

* * ♦ 

COULDN’T HOLD IT. 

The station master, hearing a crash on the platform, rushed 
out of his office just in time to see the express that had just 
passed through disappearing around the curve, and a dishevelled 
young man sprawled out perfectly flat among a confusion of 
overturned milk cans and the scattered contents of his travelling 
bag. 

“Was he trying to catch a train ? the station master asked 
of a small boy who stood by admiring the scene. 

“ He did catch it,” said the boy happily, “ but it got away 
again ! ’* 



A PREPARED IMPROMPTU. 

Voice from Below :—“ Hullo, Mhat arc vou siippo.>^ocl to he 
doinjr up there ? ” 

The .School Hir^ioiusT “ Educating myself In the higher 
hr.\iKhcs, old man I ” 


EFFECTIVE. 

General Pershing, of the U.S.A. Army, tells the story of a 
volunteer battalion of rough backwoodsmen that once joined 
General Grant. He admired their fine physique, but distrusted 
the capacity of their uncouth commander to handle troops 
promptly and efficiently in the field, so he said : 

“ Colonel, I want to see your men at work ; call them to 
attention and order them to march with shouldered arms in 
close column to the left flank.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the colonel yelled to his fellow 
ruffians : “ Boys, look wild thar ! Make ready to thicken an{l 
go left end-ways ! Tote yer guns ! Git ! ” 

The mana^uvre ])roved a brilliant success and the self-elected 
colonel was forthwith officially commissioned. 

1^ 41 « 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

“ Now, then, Johnny,” said his teacher, “ if your father 
gave you sixpence and your mother gave you fourpence and your 
uncle gave you two pennies more, what would you have ? ” 

Johnny wrinkled up his forehead and went into the silence 
for the space of several minutes. 

“ Come, come,” said the teacher impatiently. “ Surely 
you can solve a simple little problem like that.” 

“ It ain’t a simple problem at all,” replied the boy. “ I can’t 
make up my mind whether I’d have an ice-cream or go to the 
pictui'es.” 

♦ ♦ 

As an illustration of greatdevotion to truth a would-be M.P., 
out on a campaign for votes, told his hearers that he “ underwent 
a severe thrashing when he was a boy for telling the truth.” 

Imagine the sickly feeling which came over the candidate when 
a voice called out from the centre of the audience ; “ I guess it 
cured yer, guv’nor.” 

# * * 

The Irish drill sergeant was putting a squad of green recruits 
through the tlifferent movements. He gave them “ Right 
dress.” Try as he would, he couldn’t get a straight line. Finally' 
in exasperation, ho shouted : “ What’s the matter wid yez ? 

Can’t ye line up ? That line is as crooked as a corkscrew. 
All of yez fall out and take a look at it.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for 
the f)e.«t short Funny 5?tory sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.'* The 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected, the .source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22 iid of each month, may be sent on postcards, if dCxSired, 
and in all ca.ses the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Eilitor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
rcKiinled as final. 

Aildres.s The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouveric Street, London, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

Tlie winner of this month’s competition is Thomas Hamii.tov, 
30, Dinmont Hoad, Shawlands, Glasgow, for the storvetlo 
entitled “ Quid Pro Quo ” 


PriutPd for the Proprif lors of Toe Buy’b Own Paper 61 / the Avenue Press (L. I'pcott Gill & Son, Ltd.), 55-57, Drury Lane, TI’C. 8 . 
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The Red Flag. 

A Public School Story. 


By RICHARD BIRD. 

Author of “ The Sporting House,” ” The Ripswayd Ring,” ‘‘ The Gay Adventure,” etc., etc. 

{^Illustrated by T. IVI. R. Whitwell.) 

CHAPTER VI. 

A SPORTING OFFER. 


KINGS moved. The new flag¬ 
staff was put up within ten days, 
and this time no chances were 
taken. The nuts that w ere get - 
at-able by prying fingers had the 
screw-heads hanuner-flogged, 
and barbed wire w’as twisted 
romid the screw^ Also the 
hillock on w’hich the pole stood 
w’as placed out of bounds for all. 
So much for school measures 
of precaution. Detection seemed 
difficult, if not impossible. Mr. 
Bungay had a talk wdth Ward 
alone and heard his bald 
accoimt once more. Su.spicion, 
if any, w'as stilled in the Chief by Ward’s demeanour : 
he was satisfied in his own mind that Ward was not 
the culprit. He said ,as much to Mr. Dyall, wdio 
uttered nothing either good or bad, being privately pre¬ 
judiced against the “ product of Robinson’s system.” 
Howev'er, he had no evidence to offer, for Jupp’s sneers 
had no solid foimdation. Jupp and Dyall wagged their 
lieads over the problem without finding a solution, though 
ajssiired the other that he would keep his eyes 
ofxm, leave no atone unturned, etc., etc. So for the time 
hping the m^'stery was quiescent, 

VOL XLIV. PART 2* 


Dyall’s pri\'ate vendetta was another matter, and the 
campaign was opened wdth vigour. The lines were regu¬ 
larly exacted, all leave was ‘‘ off,” and the luxiuy-ration 
wdthdraw'n. The house naturally was in an ugly humour, 
for even a malefactor dislikes paying for .some one else’s 
sins. Collective punisliment is occasionally inevitable, 
but it does not make for good feeling, and in tliis case it 
stiffened the back of the unlucky house. An early example 
was forthcoming. 

One afternoon, just before going into .school, M’ard 
entered the second study. He found Jeffi'cys and his 
stable-companion AVatson putting the finishing touches to 
a joint prose. 

“ Busy, you men ? ” he asked. 

” Just done,” replied Jeffreys equably, writing his 
name. ” Now, what’s the trouble ? ” 

” I found a rum sort of note lying on my study table,” 
said the skipper, ” after I'd changed. Hav'e a look at it.” 

He put a sheet of ordinary lined paper on the table, and 
sat down wliile Jeffreys studied it. The informal epistle 
ran thus :— 

“ I don't like all being punished for my bit of fun. It 
was me that pored the water. If you like I will one up. 
Leave a note on your table to-morrow' before you go to 
bed to say if I shall one up. 

Jeffreys raised his eyebrows a^ he read the ciuious 
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(locumeufc. Tiicu no piissocl it over to Watson, who 
whifttlod aa lie gi*asped the meaning. 

Well, what do you nvik(3 of it ? ” asked Ward. 

“ What does it mean hy ‘ one up ’ ? l’\ e heard the 

term on the golf links—— 

“ It*8 meant for ‘ own up,’ of eourst\” said the skipper 
imj>atiently. “Bail spelling--tliat’s all.” 

" I see. My head’s the thick'un,” said Jeffreys, picking 
the pajKjr and studying it again. ‘VYes . . . and 
‘ pored ’ is a trifle illiterate, toe. They" lYially oiiglit to 
teach our fags to spell, considering the fees we pay.” 

” The point is,” interrupted Waid with m )ih 3 inipatienee, 

ought wo to accept the offer ? ” 

” Why not ? ” said Watson. He was a recentiy-pro- 
moted member of the Vlth, and ho\<M’ii\g on the <^lge of 
the XV. It’s a sporting offer. 1 don't see why" we 
shouldn’t.” 

” Oh, I diinno,” objected Jeffreys. It would mean a 
sacking for the wi'etchtvl kid. And Ju[)p deserved all he 
got.” 

“ It would mean the end of those beastly lin<^,” said 
Watson. “ And I’m tired of not getting douni to\\’n, and 
plain breakfasts. What do you say, skipper ? ” 

‘‘I’m with Jeff,” replied Ward shortly. * I think it’s 
a sporting offer, but we w^oiildu’t be s|y)rtsmen if we k^t a 
kid get sacked just because we’re fod-up.—Well, I 
think the hoirse ought to be consulted, as the house 
is suffering; and I’m going to ask them their opinion 
to-night.” 

He left the study abruptly, not noticing Watson's shrug 
of disdain. Wh6n the door had clo-ied, Watson said : 
” Ward carries things off pretty high-liaiuied. After all, 
I don’t see why we should get it in the neck. Do you, 
Jeff ? ” 

” Dimno,” returned the peace-loving Jeffreys. “ It’d 
1)0 tongh to have one of our kids sacked.” 

“ Oh, wo could spare a few,” was Watson's comment, 
and the conversation languished for the time being. 

That night a house-meeting was held in the Lower Study 
at seven o’clock. Ward read the note, ex[)lained the 
position, and invited comments. There was silence for a 
moment, ev^eryoiie waiting for some one else to open the 
case. It was Jackson who sj^ioke fii*st. 

” I say,” he observed sedately from a comfortable 
position that was almost prone upon a table, the fellow’ 
who drowned Jupp Is a national hero. If wo let liim down 
now, we’re scugs.” 

There was considerable clapping at tliis. f\lieu the 
lioise died down, Ward griimed and stxid : “ That’s iny 

o^^inion. Anybody" of the oppasilo way of thinking ? ” 

Again there w-as sUmce. Then Watson rosrj. 

“ I think the fellow’s a sixjrt-,” he V)ogan adroitly amid 
a hum of approval. “ But there’s no <len\ ing we’re not 
liaving a gay time. Supposing we managed a s<’)rt of 
treaty-” 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked Ward, a flush of 

iiTitation. 

“ Something like this,” returned Watst)n smoothly". 
” None of \is want the nameless liero to got his ticket or 
anytliiiig like that. Suppose we told Oy^all weVI giv’e him 
tlK) name, if Ixo guaranteed the chap would ho neither 
flogged nor sacked ? That w’ould free tlie house—and of 
course we could pool the fellow’s linos.” 

It was a specious suggestion, that for the moment cap¬ 
tivated the imagination of throe or four. After all, the 
house had been “ getting it in the nock ” for nothing, and 
honourable escape would bo welcome. But the faint hum 
of approval from the weaker brethi'on dioil down before 
the grim look of the bouse-captain. 

“ If it goes to a vote,” he said, “ I won’t vote for it. Tii 
the first place, wo all wore tickled to death at Jupp’s getting 
scored off, and it’d be a rotten trick to let the chap own up. 
He’s a thorough sport, whoever he is, and he hears mo say 
it.” At this follows look<xl curiously at each other ; but 
the secret was well kept, and no tell-tale flash belrayeil the 
culprit. ” In the next ptece, I don’t beheve Dyall would 


be taking atiy—he’d never give us guarantees. And lastly 
—you’ve forgotten one thing ! ” 

” What’s that ? ” asked Watson, sulkily, conscious that 
the house was against liim. 

“ The letter-writer only confesses to the Jupp incident. 
Obviously, lie can’t confess to ‘ The Cat ’ affair, because 
he says nothing about it. And Dyall wants both explained. 
So you’re done.” 

“ The other cliap might follow a good example, too,” 
said Watson, more for the sake of argument than anything 
else. 

“ W’^ell, I’ll 1)6 no party to black-legging,” said the 
skip{)cr, shoi’tly. “ But the house shall decide. I move 
that we de<diiie Ute sporting offer with thanks.” 

“ And 1 second it,” said Jackson with imperturbable 
gootl humour. 

“ Any amendments ? ” asked the captain. Watson 
glaiKM'd round ; but, finding no encouragement, said nothing. 
The few faint-hearts who had applaxided were cither con¬ 
vinced by argument or disliked l)eing of the minority". 
So amid cheers the motion was carried and the meeting 
dispersed. 

After prayei*s that night Ward and Pigott sat up doing 
some iambies. At 10.30 the captain finished and began to 
write the official reply to the sporting offer. Half-way 
lhix)ugh, ho checked. 

“ I’d foi*gotten,” he said. “ There’s no need to write. 
The fellow will know already. I wonder the ass-” 

“ Better write,” advised Pigott, looking up. 

” Why ? ” 

“ He may not have been at the meeting. As we didn’t 
take call-over, we can’t be sure that every mortal fag was 
present. Also, my good sir, there’s an even stronger 
reason ! ” 

“ Which is ? ” 

“It may not have been a Dyallite at all. It’s possi})le 
a fellow from one of the other houses had sneaked in for 
a lark.” 

“ I never thought of that, said Wai’d. “ I hardly 
think it’s likely .... still, perhaps you’re right.” 

He finished the note, addi*essed it to—“ The Nameless 
Hero,” and then studied the epistle afresh. “ After all,” 
he said, “ we’re rather fools to assimxe it was a fag. The 
spelling and writing are both faggish, but it might be a big 
chap just disguising himself.” 

“ Quite likely,” grinned Pigott, searching for a word. 
“ Well .... we shan’t find out in a hurry, so why worry ? 
Are y"ou going up ? Then, good-night.” 

Tlio house had gone to bod that night in comparative 
good humour, cheered by tlie consciousness'that they had 
decidetl on the s|)orting thing, and at the same time haxl 
wipwt the ey"e of their housemaster. They were even 
more cheortxl the next morning. On repairing to tlie 
Lower Study after breakfast, a poster, neatly drawn u]) 
in black-and-winte, was ob.served pimied above the mantel- 
piixjc. It read as follows : 

NOTICE! 

TO THE HUNGRY AND 
UNEMPLOYED. 

In CONSBQUENCa OF THE SEVERE RilTION- 
INO liATELY INTRODTJCED IT HAS BEEN 
DECIDED TO OPEN A 

NATIONAL POOD KITCHEN 
IN THE Lower Study, where nourishtno 
MEALS WUX BE served AT 3.30 AT A 

nomtnai;. cost. 

BRING YOUR OWN MUGS 1 

That was all, but it was enough to pique the curiosity* 
and whet the a^etites of the hoi^ tbn^ surged round tlie 

fire. 

“ Wliat’s the meaning of you f ” queried a iag—^the 
ncwcomor MacpliaS, ear had safteed on that i»om- 

orablc morning when Ward found him. tying ki bod 
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* Yon,’ ” observed Pigott, who was reading the notice 
with a grill, means * over there,’ * in that direction.’ ” 

“ I didn't mean that,” said the blushing Macphail. “ I 
iDoant, wliat does it mean ? ” 

“ Lucid creatuie,” said Pigott, indulgently. (He liad 
brcakfastetl royally off some private sardines.) ” laicid 
creature !—It afipears to mean that some worthy soul is 
^oing to stand the house a treat for next to nothing. I’hat 
.‘'hould appeal to your North British soul—or rather, 
body.” 

” A free feed ? ” struck in another member of the Third, 
by name Kirk. “ Sounds a bit of all right. Are you 
coining. Coats ? ” 

“Might have a squint,” returned the gentleman ud- 
(Ire.ssed—also a Third Former. “ Likely as not there’s a 
catch in it somewhere, but we'll come and see the other 
chaps get their legs pulled first. Eh, Purdy ? ” 

The tliird member of the triumvirate nodded assent. 
“ Looks a good .scheme,” he agreed. “ I wonder who’s 
running it ? And I wonder liow long the Blighter will 
let that notice stay up ? ” 

‘ Did you write the notice, Pigott ? ” ventured one 


bolder than the rest, .seeing that the monitor was in a good 
humour. Pigott laughe*d, and clurnjied the head genially. 

“ Not much ! Now, is it likely" a nobleman with a 
‘ hat ’ is going to start a show like this ? Do I look for 
trouble ? Am 1 the sort of a.ss who pulls a beak’s leg 
publicly ? I ask you.” 

The geiKTal sentiment apj^eared to bo that the anony¬ 
mous author of the [poster was asking for trouble with both 
hands. Popular imagination theorized as to the vengeance 
Dyall was likel>' to take wlien his eyes lit upon the stimu¬ 
lating sheet. However, those prophecies were soon falsi¬ 
fied. When the morning break came at 10.30, and the house 
adjourned for milk and biscuits, it was found that the 
poster harl disappeared. As Mr. Dyall had made no sign 
and looked no more thundery tlian usual, it was rightly 
conjectured that the author of the poster had himself 
removed it, to forestall possible disapprobation. Its work 
was done. The National Footl Kitchen had received 
sufficient advertisement for the present. No need to push 
the policy of j)in-priclvs too far. All that seemed necessary 
now was to await the opening of the kitchen and beg, 
borrow, or steal the indicated mug. 


CHAPTER VII. 


- THE PHILANTHROPIST. 



W INTER hours at C3ieriton meant school from 4.0 
to 6.0. Football practice came between 2.0 and 
3.15, and after the game there was always a 
frantic ru.sh to get first to the baths and ehange 
as quickly as possible, with a view to a private “ brew ” 
Ixfore going in to school. This afternoon the rush was 
even more pronoiuiced than usual ; and in some eases 

ablutions were distinctly 
sketchy, all being fired bV the 


“•Walk up, 
gentlemen ! ’ 
ke laid persuasively, ‘ and give your orderi.* “ 


National Food Kitchen notice. Curiosity and appetite 
combined to hurry feet that were never laggard—at this 
period, at any rate. Consequently 3.25 saw the first of 
the fags appear at the door of the Lower Study. It was 
Master Coats of the Third, attemled closely by Kirk and 
Purdy, the last-named still engaged with a refractory 
collar-stud, while Kirk was i)utting the finishing touches to 
a more secure connection of his braces. They flung open 
the door, panting wdth triumph at their success and entered. 

In front of the fire, effectively .screen¬ 
ing it from the expected queue^ one of 
tilt* big tables had been imlled, thus 
forming a sort of 
counter or bar. I^pon 
the fire two big kettles 
were boiling merril\'. 
On the table were 
several large jars of a 
noted beef-extract, and 
a capacious tin of Cap¬ 
tain biscuits stood 
invitingly open. Be¬ 
hind the bar, coat off 
and sleeves rolled back 
in profe.ssional style, 
stood the form of Jack- 
son, erstwhile day-boy. 
Ho looked grave and 
business-like, and no 
kind of smile illumined 
his features. 

“ Walk up. gentle¬ 
men ! ” lie saitl jaa - 
suasively, “ and gi\ o 
your ordei*s.” 

“ What is it ? ” 
queried Coats, inspect¬ 
ing the array. 

“Soup-kitchen,” .said 
Jackson succinctly. “ A 
good cup of nourishing 
soup, and one large 
Caiitain biscuit. And 
the price is within the 
reach of all—to w it, one 
|ienrn- ! ” 

“ (iood stuff ! ” said 
Coats apj)recia t i\ cly. 
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ll-'S •• IN HISTORY. 

III.—If Sir Walter Raleigh had mA, spread the eloak ! 


I'll liave some, 


be topping after the givinc. 

boggeil Jackson, still without the 
’ said Coats, pr»xiiicing a shilling. 


“ It'll 
please ! ’ 

“ Your vitensil ? ’* 
ghost of a smile. 

“ Change, please ! ’ 

“ Sorry 1 haven’t- 

I mean your mng,” explained Jackson. 

“ Oh, I sec ! ’* returned Coats. “ Fact is, Jackson, we 
could only snaffle one between us. There w’as rather a run 
on the changing-room mugs to-day. ^V'e’ll take t\ims.” 

** No guarant€M3 given against foot-and-mouth disea.s<',” 
sighed Jackson, ladling a generous spoonful of extract into 
the proffered enamel-ware. “However, that’s your look¬ 
out.” 

Ho lifted one of the kettles off the fire, and with a skilful 
hand poui’cd. Then, after lianding over a biscuit, he said : 
“ Next, please ! ” and beamed upon his customers. 

13y tliis time the rest of the fags and middle school were 
pouring excitedly into the room, mugs—a percentage— 
firmly grasped or waved aloft. With all the institution 
bc<Jame instantly popular—with all, that is, save one. 
Ma-ster Purdy, maddened by the savoury smell, and fearing 
the stock would be exhausted, on receiving a mug-full 
<Inmk so hastily that lie burned his tongue and retired to 
pity himself and borrow emollients frem the matron. 

In the midst of the hurl^ -burly Pigott entered, driven 
by curiosity. 

“ Hello, Jacker ! ” ho cried in amused astonishment. 
“ Are you running a shop, or what ? ” 

“ A benevolent institution,” correeted Jac'kson with 
sedate demeanour. “ Tlio price is one penny. I don’t 
expect to make a fortune. If I can do good to my fellow - 
Tinjn and clear the cost, I shall be more than satisfiixl.— 
Docs the Sixth condescend to j>atronise my humble wares ? ” 

Pigf)tt hesitated. It seemed a bit olT for a Sixtli Former 
to herd w'ith fags in a bun-worry. But humour, reinforced 
by the appetising smell, conquered. 

“ Righto ! ” ho said cheerfully. “ Leial me a mug, 
smnebody ! And I’ll ow’o you the penny, .lacker ! ” 

Tlie bamian sighed heavily, but did not refuse the 
cadger. The cup was filled, ami Pigott drank appre¬ 
ciatively. 

“Topping!” he deelaiTHl. “ YoiiTc a public bene¬ 
factor ! 1 only wish old D^all-” 


He stopped as 
the door, openeil 
and admitted Mr. 
Cari.sford. The 
jimior headmaster 
liatl entci’ed to 
acquire a couple 
of fags for tea. 

Hello I” ho. 
exclaimed in sur¬ 
prise. “ Since 
when did you 
start in the 
catering trade, 
my friend ? ” 
Pigott, blushing 
at being dis¬ 
covered hob¬ 
nobbing among 
the small fry, 
sti'ove to efface 
himself; but .Jack- 
son did not turn 
a hair. 

“ This after¬ 
noon, sir,” ho 
returned with a 
calm benignity. 
“ It’s really a 
sound brand. May 

--- I offer you a 

cup ? ” 

Mr. Carisford was popular, and know the wisdom of the 
motto “ dvilce est desipere in loco” None the less lie 
could think qiiickly on occasion, and he had a swuft in¬ 
tuition of what the affair meant and w’hat it might lead to. 
This, lie judged, was not the season to play the fool. But 
there w’as no need to bo discourteous or repressive—as 
yet ! With a smile he answered, “ No thanks, Jackson, 
^ly tea’s w’aiting upstairs, and I came to find Purdy and 
Coats. Are they here ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Like some tea ? ” 

“ Thanks awfully, sir,” said the heroes, who had no 
(pialms on the question of mixing soup, tea, and muffins. 
With all speed Carry and his lucky guests retired, leav’iiig 
the house to discuss him and his probable attitude to the 
Kitchen. 

“ Tliink he’ll stamp on it ? ” queried Pigott, emergin .7 
once more. Jackson shook his head. 

“ Not likely; Carry’s a sportsman. And an> how, wcT-e 
<loing nothing illegal. Brews are part of tiio tradition.— 
W'ell, gentlemen I The kettles are empty, and the shulttu-s 
are going up for to-day. We o])en to-morrow at the saino 
time, and carry on till further notice.—Kirk ! do j on 
luijid returning the kettles to the cook ? ” 

“ So that’s where you bori-owod them ? ” said Pigott, 
as they adjourned to the latter’s study for the ten minute?^ 
that still remained before school. Jackson nod<led. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Caiier’s a good sort.—Well, wJiat d’yoii 
think of the w’hcczo ? ” 

“ Dunno,” said Pigott cautiously. “The stuff’s goo<I, 
of course. But, I say, old man ! wiiat price the Sixtli 
Form being mixed up with the kids in a show’ like this ? ” 

“ I noticed at least one Sixth Former enjoying his soup,” 
.said .Jackson calmly. 

** For a lark ! ” intornipted Pigott hastily, blushing 
once more. “ But I don’t think I shall again, old man ! 
Doesn’t look well.” 

“ Please youi-self,” said .Jackson, quite unrufflo<I. 
“ Personally, .so long as Dyall treats me like a kid, I’ve n»> 
compunction in joining in their japes.—Within rea.son, of 
course ! ” he added reflectively. “ I .shan’t, for instance, 
play ‘tig’ in tlie playground, or refrain from pcreonal 
clcanlino.'ss.” 

“ So that's vour notion ! *' 
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“ That’s my notion,” said Jackson imperturbably. “ The man Dyall has no 
g^vvv—no discrimination. Hence, I take him at his word, and mean to try 
and get some fim out of life the while.—ell, its time \Ne ^^ele getting 

across, isn’t it ? ” , • i 

The casual utterance did not wholly reveal Jackson’s attitude 
to constituted authority. When his house-master thought fit 
to make him stay in the Lower Study (purely from a pedantic 
idea of justice—Dyall reasoned that a Day-boy coming 
as a boarder for his last year ought not to dej^rive 
the rightful heir to a study) Jackson had been 
deeply woimded. In the Day-boys* ” house ” he 
had been a commanding figure. A 
Sixth Former and a XV. cap, he would 
liave been a monitor this term had he 
not been forced to become a bparder. 

There being two monitors 
in Dyall's already, Mr. Bun¬ 
gay had not seen fit to 
make a third ; and the Day¬ 
boys needed another “ hat ” 
to shepherd them. 

Against Bungay Jackson 
liad no grudge ; ' but he 
did think Dyall had been 
an unsympathetic ass. Be¬ 
sides, Jackson was some¬ 
thing of a spoiled child. 

A ward in Chancery, an 
orpha^n with plenty of 
money, he had been ridden 
on a light rein by his 
official guardian, and had 
enjoyed more freedom than 
is usual with boys of his 
age. But, though tem- 
j»oraril\' soured, he did not 
.•^how it by grumbling. 

Instead, he smiled upon 
the world, and devoted 
himself to the sacred cause 
of pulling the leg of his 
house-master. It gave him 
considerable comfort. 

Jackson was not alone in 
the pursuit of this ideal. 

The house, as a whole of 
course, were pretty unani¬ 
mous in the desire to see 
Mr. Dyall “ outtxl ” ; but 
the aspiration, though 
.sincere, was somewhat un¬ 
formed and vague. With 
one exception. A select 
c 'ierie of three ardent spirits 
were definitely united by 
this and other bonds. 

Messrs. Coats, Purdy, and 
Kirk were fials of about the 






“‘WHISHEE!’ * > ' 

yelled a voice immediately above the 
disputants.” [See page 71 .) 


bi-'iird's Beauties.” 
The name v as 
due to Ihirdy.whc 
had been study¬ 
ing the exploits of certain 
famous jiirates during the 
liolidays, and after some 
discussion and alternative pio- 
posals (*• Kidd's Kiddies” was 
rejected for obvious reasons) was 
adoptetl. At the inaugural feast tlu‘ olijects of 
the association {)ro\-ed a stumbling-block. There 
st*ena‘d no kind of buried treasure to look for : 
weasands meed for. slitting abounded in the 
Cheriton staff, Init authority appeaivd too highly 
organised to tackle—at any rate, for the prc'sent. 

For some weeks the (’Iub was w ithout a definite 


.same age. They had entered the school together, had 
worked (or slacked) togethej’, and at this beginning of 
their .second j^ear at Cheriton were still resolved to share 
their hopes and joys and grub. 

By working their interest w ith the Matron—an old ally— 
they had contrKed to be put together in the same dor¬ 
mitory, a peculiar satisfaction. For the dorm, in ciuestioii 
\\A& the smallest of the lot, holding but four cubicles. In 
consideration of their fewness and size, no monitor or 
house-monitor was in charge. The fourth cubicle had 
l>een assigned to the new Spawn, Macphail ; but he was as 
yet an outsider who, very properly, was kept in his place 
and taught to look upon himself as belonging to the lower 
order of scholastic fauna. 

At the beginning of term a Great Idea had come to 
Coats, viz., to form themselves into a regular alliance or 
club. The proposal was greeted with enthusiasm, and the 
club was accordingly constituted under the title of “ Blaek- 


piirposo ill life. Some pleasant hours were s|)eut in (h aw ing 
up a Code of Rules with terrifie {leiialties for breach of same 
—a pass-w’ord (” Blood and Bones ”) was decided oil—a 
Secret Sign was invented and duly observed whenever the 
membeis foregathered. But after th(\'(e usual formalities 
had been accomjilished the existence of the pirates .seemed 
a trifie profitless. So, at least, mused Coats as he hung 
about the empty changiiig-room at six o’clock, waiting 
for his brother adventurers to attend. 

Prompt to time Purdy entered, closing the door 
mysteriously behind him. G()ing furtivel\' up to Coats he 
murmured : ” Blood and Bom^s,*’ and received the samo 

answer in return. To make all sure and .safe (for Coats 
miffht be a spy in disgui.se) he laid recourse to the Secret 
Sign—the Mason's ritual without w hicli no pirate assembly 
w’as complete. Removing Coats’ neck-wtair by a swift 
movement, he muttered : “ Why is your tie like a tele- 

.seo[vj ? ” Coats, according to tradition, responded—- 
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“ 'Cos it pulls out ! ” Then Purdy ro^diieod it carefully, 
mutter lug : “ By your leave, brother ! ” And all was 

well. No possibility of trickery remained. Kirk came in 
a moment later, and performed the same mystic office to 
his biethren. Then Puixly proiluced three bars of chocolate 
cream, and the session opened. 

“ IVo got a notion,” began Kirk l^etween the munchings. 
“ Cough it up ! ” said Coats graciously-, who was the 
leader of the band. 

“ We’ve been gravelle<l what to do with the club,” 
said Kirk reflectively. ” If we’d only thought a bit, the 
thingla obvious. It’s the club’s job to make things hot 
for Dv».ll. He’s a sw^ab, and needs outing.” 

‘ Beastly obvious ! ”, siiid Purdy s(^6rnfully. ‘‘ We all 
know that ! The thing is—how’s it to be done ? ” 

” Might kidnap him and--” 

” Kiclnap a beggar weighing twelve stone-” 

“ With a dozen canes in his study ! ” struck in Coats. 

** good idiot-” 

” Well, if kidnapping’s too stiff,” pursued Kirk undis- 

mayeci, ” we might give him a hot time-- Make things 

warm for him- Pull his leg-” 

” Just so. But how ? ” €uske<l Puixfy. 

“ Oh, I dunno,” said the pirate-inventor easily. 
“ We’ve got to think it out. Some notion is bound to 
come if we sweat at it a bit. There’s alviays ways of 
ragging a man. Ix>ok at the flagstaff, for instance ! ” 

” You mean, some lunatic took off the nut and got it 
smashed ? Tliat’s a bit stiff, isn’t it ? ” 

” You a.ss ! Pirates— pukka pirates—would think that 

the littlest-” 

. ” All very well, but I don’t want to get sacked,” said 
Coats [K)intedly. ” I’m with you as to pulling Dyall’s 
leg ; but smashing up a flagstaff-” 


“ I didn’t mean that. I only gave it as a sort of tip— 
a kind of a hint. Tlie flagstaff notion miglit give us some 
idea--” 

” My word ! I think it might ! ” stiiick in Punly 
excitedly. ” I’ve got a bit of a notion. Listen ! Why 
sliouldn’t we pull Dyall’s leg and give the club a boost 
at the same time ? ” 

How ? ” queried Coats suspiciously—the ” mildest- 
maimereil pirate that ever scuttlwl a ship.” 

Why shouldn’t we hoist a pirate flag—the Black Flag¬ 
on Uie flag-ix)le one night, and leave it thci'e for next 
ilay ? ” 

” Colly ! that is a notion ! ” said Kirk wdth respect 
in his eyes. ” It would be a lark ! Fancy when the 
school saw a real Black Flag floating-” 

” Sounds good,” commented Coats. “ But you’ve 
forgotten one or two things. How’ll we get a black 
flag ? How’ll we get out to hoist it ? Why shouldn’t 
the porter take it down before school ? Vvhere’d wo 
be if-” 

“ Oh, give us a chance ! ” protested Purdy. “ I’ve only 
a bai*e idea as yet ! We must talk it over ami think 
it over—lay our plans—scheme and plot no end ! Oolly ! ” 
he looked at his watch. “ It’s nearly time for prep. ! 
We’ll Iiave to adjourn ! ” 

” But we must talk it over ! ” said Kirk, growing enthu¬ 
siastic. Pul'd., old ’un ! I think it a gi*eat notion !—• 
Let’s have another chin-wag to-night J” 

“ Tlie old place ? ” suggested Coats mysteriously. 

llie other pair agreed, and the conference adjourned 
after more tie-pulling and blood-and-boncs. Then tlie 
dauntless conspirators went back to hum-drum civilisation 
and the disgusting formalities necessary to ensure a mo^^^^v 
without ” lilies ” or ” gatings.” 


CHAPTER VlII. 


“ THE JOLLY ROGER.*' 



the business 


O be out of yoiu* cubicle after ** ligl.ts- 
out” w'as a serious offence. To be in 
somebody else’s cubicle was also 
a serious offence. Consequently 
one may be pained, though not 
surprised, to find Messrs. Coats 
Purdy, and Kirk assembled in 
the last-named’s cubicle half-an- 
hour after “ lights-out ”—viz., at 
10.45 p.m. By tliat time both. 
Dyall and Carisford (wlio patrolle<l 
ill turns) were sure to bo safely 
earthed, and the house presumably 
asleep. Kirk, the host, lit a night- 
light fiom his private store as his guests 
dropped in. The tlu’ee warriois establishtni 
thom.selves on the bed, wrappe<l in rugs 
ami dressing-gowrLS. Then, amiably sharing 
a bag of peppermints, they proceeded to 
in hand. 


” Sure the Scotch kid is asleep ? ” quoi itxl Purdy in a 
lioar*se whisper. ” Wo don’t want onr seheine to Ixi blown 
upon.” 

“ Ho ought to be,” said Kirk. “ ]Most nights he’s sound 
asleep five minutts^ after turning in—even before ‘light.s out.’ 
But we’d better make sure.” 

Standing up in the bed, Kirk cranetl ov^er and peenxl 
thnuigh the gloom dowm into the neighliouring cuniele. 
“ Mtw. ! ” h(^ whispered loudly ; ” Arf* yon awake ? ” 

'rheiv was no reply, but Kirk was not taking any chances. 
‘‘ Mac. ! ” ho repeat<xl in a higlier tone. “ Mac. ! T]iei*e’s 
a fe(‘d on ! Will you liavo some ? ” 

Still no answer. Only tlie lieavy breathing of the slecixM* 
could he heard. Purdy stood up and added his persuasive 
eff^irts. 


” Mae. ! ” he cooed softly. ” Tlu'ro’s lots of Kclinbmgli 


rock—and short-bread—and oat-cake—and—and-Wiat 

else do they eat in Scotland ? ” lie wdiispeied. 

“ PoiTidge,” said Kirk. 

” Haggis ! ” said Coats, wdio had Scottish cousins. 

” There’s half-a-dozen haggises baked this morning ! ” 
puired the tempter. ” Dollops of haggises—and lashings 

of pon-idgo-oh ! and a pound or tvro of tartan ! ” 

added Purdy, getting somewhat mixed in his details. 
But there was still no answer : the bait was not taken. 
Kirk and Purdy resmned their seats. 

“ He’s all right,” announced the former. ” All serene 
if we don’t talk loud. Now about that black flag business. 

I move that the club hoists a Pirate flag on the staff.” 

” I second the motion,” .said Purdy. 

“ Carried unanimously,” observed Coats. ‘‘ I also 
bf^g to move-” 

What he meant to move will never be known, for at that 
moment from tlie next cubicle came a terrifying whisper — 
rather, a grumbling sort of tlireat. “ Alt/ razor / ” mumbled 
a sloe]iy voice. ” Gimme my razor ! my razor f Quick ! 
Quick 

Blackbeard’s Beauties stiffoneil as they sat. By an 
unconscious impulse tliey huddled together as if for warmth, 
and for half-a-minute no word w'as spoken. Only the hot 
and heavy brt>athing of the foiu* occupants of the dorm, 
could be lieanl. Then suddenly the eerie gi’iimblo began 
again : “ Hold his throat / ” it sakl. ^'Squeeze it, Billy ! 
kSqueeze it ! ” ami again all was silent. 

Tlie pirat<?s gaprxl upon emfli other with awe-stricken 
glances. Then, still as if acting ui>on sympathetic impulse, 
they looked to whem the night-light biirnoi.! low ami dim. 
Thank goodness it still hiirned ! Better to Ix^ slaughteiv<l 
with a light on than suffer butchery in the dark. Kii-k— 
who .sat next the illumination—haxl a happy thought. H«'' 
raise<l the night-light, ami tilted some of the liquid greas<> 
out. The wick Ijumefl Ix^tter now, and a pei>ceptiblo 




Rather! The bed’s 
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boamod broadly, and after boiTowing a nroiety of a rug, 
bade them carry on. 

“ Well,” resumed Coats, “ I su^ppo^ you’ve heard us 
tedking, so we needn’t waste much time. Our scheme Ls to 
hoist the Black Flag one night on the flagstaff. It won’t 
lie easy. We've got to get a flag.” 

“ And a big one, too ! ” interruptod Kuk. “ Remem¬ 
ber what a size the Union Jack looked when it was on the 
ground ! We can’t afford to buy a flag big enough to look 
like any tiling at the top of the pole. So we’ye got to fake 
one up, someliow ; and at present I’m hanged if I know 
liow——” 

Leave it to me ! ” said Macphail calmly. “ I bet you 
I’ll produce a to])ping flag inside tliroo days.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Leave it to me,” said Macphail, again, even more 
calmly. “ I’ll fix that.” 

” You’re pretty cocky for a Spawn, aren’t you ? ” asked 
Purdy sarcastically. The Spawn did not appear offended, 
but only said : “ What next ? ” 

“ That’s enough to go on with to-night,” said Coats, 
with rather a despondent inflection. He felt the reins of 
Jeadersiiip slipping from Ins grasp. “ Personally, I’m 
sk’epy. Let’s talk it over in daylight. W'o can arrange 
details later.” 

“ You leave it to me,” reiterated Macphail confidently, 
and with that tlie freebooters retired to the priv'aey of their 
ovv'Ji domains. 

During the next week the club was exceedingly busy, 
at any rate out of school houi*s. Plans wei*e di.scuj?sed ; 
})Iots and counter-plots hatched ; observations made ; 
prwautions taken. There was a lot to be thought of and 
pr<nddfxi against, for none of the Blaclcbeard’s Beauties 
wished to be detected flaqrante delicto ; penalties were not 
in the scheme ; it wa,s merely to be a colossal leg-pulling of 
tlie authorities. Part of the time was taken up with manual 
labour—the discovery an<l acquisition of a pukka black 
flag. Coats suggested borrowing ” a sheet from the 
matron's store in lier absence, and dyeing it with tar 
ol)tain<^l from some friendly road-menders that were busy 
in the neighbourhood just then. Macphail smiled superior. 

I’ve got a better wheeze than that,” he said. 

Wlvat is it ? ” 

“ I haven’t wasted my time this term,” said the Spawn 
j^roiidly. ” I’ve no.sed about and kept my e^ es open. You 
know the store-shed at the betek of the house ? Where 
they keep old desks and boxes and tools and spoit.s bunting 
and-” 

Ye.s; we know,” said Purdy, checking the flow of 
eloquence. “ What about it ? ” 

” Well, there’s a topping tarpaulin in there—^big, and 
black as coal. Jnst the thing for a Black Flag. We’ll 
cut Old a white skull from an old sliirt of mine that’s past 
mending, and a couple of cross-bones from that white 
footcr-jciscy that tore yesterday. A penn’orth of glue 
will stick them on the tarpaulin, and there you are ! ” 

“ For a Spawn, you have a few wits,” admitted Kirk, 
and Macphail glowed at the tribute. 

As it was suggested, so it was done. The tarpaulin 
was “ w^on ” in the dusk of the final quarter-of-an-hour 
before lock-up. It was stored in a .secluded spot in a wood 
near by, and hidd(ai from sight by brushwood. The next 
day w as a half-holiday, and during part of it the Skull and 
CiT)ss-Bones wcio glued seciir^ely. Then Uie flag ” was 
replaced beneath the •brushwood, and the happy pirates 
returned to t(‘a and custom. 

All was ready now for the coup : patience alone was 
ne‘C(;ssary. Th<’ro hiwl boi^n a sliglit change of plan. 
Oiiginally, iSIacphail }»a<l claimed tJie dangerous privilege 
of hoisting the flag, hut a cocwljuUu' ha^l provixl essential, 
for 11 le folded tarpaulin was too heavy for one fag to managi3 
by hi»us(‘lf. IrLspiml by the hei-oic examfile, Kirk laul 
oil»M(‘d his aid and been enrolled among the worlrl’s workeis. 


AU through prep. Kii*k mused upon the coming Adventure 
and had abused himself for letting enthusiasm run away 
with his judgment. For it would be no- light thing, Mbb 
piratical e-scapade, and if they were caught by any ill 

cliance-Well 1 they must not be caught! With un- 

comfoi-table forebodings Kirk returned to his Csesar and 
wished (for the first time on record) that prep, would go on 
for ever. 

No miracle was worked. Prep, ended as usual at nine 
o’clock. At the ordinary time the liouse went to bej. 
10.15 fomid tJie lights extinguished, and hfidf-aii-howr 
later the majority of Dyall’s w^as asleep. Not so Black- 
beards’ Beauties : their initial task w^as to keep awiflvo 
till 11.30, the time at wliich they had determined to sally 
foi’th. It came at last, and the hori>es nerx’^ed themselves 
for the perilous emprise. Coats and Purdy, clad in orthodox 
pyjamas and dressing-gowns, piepared to aid their com¬ 
rades. Macphail and Kirk, attired in footer shorts, gym. 
shoes, and old jackets, stepped forth to do or die, pal(‘, 
but determined. 

Theii’ first task w-as to leave the house unobtinisivelv-, 
and heie a disappointment must be sprung upon the reader. 
In all oilhodox tales the Boy wlio Escapes at Night must 
liave some keen-witted sclieme for evtwiing the autliorities. 
In the case of Messrs. Kirk and Macphail this formality 
was unneeessary. Thanks to the late Robinson, good 
easy man,” it was child’s play to abscond* from DyalTs. 
Simply, they o|)ened the window and got out, shinning 
down a convenient spout that was close to the sill. 
They leachod terra firma safely, waved a farewell to their 
comrades, and tip-tot3d silently dow’n the drive. On thrj 
road their progiess was faster, and within ten minutes they 
reached the little wood where the tarpaulin W'as hidden. 
An easy job to find their way, for the moon was full. It 
was a beautiful night: not a breath of wind, though the 
air had a nip in it that male them hurry. In due coiime t hey 
disinteiTod the tarpaulin, and then with some effort directed 
their steps back towards Dyall’s. VMien they re^ache^l 
the edge of the field which contained the hillock and the 
staff, Kij-k suggested a halt. 

“This thing’s bea.stly heavy,” he grumbled, casting 
it down beliind the hedge. 

“ * Tis so,” replied Macpliail, wiping his brow. “Crum I )^! 
what a laik it will be, thougli, to see it floating in t he 
breeze to-morrow ! ” 

Kiik grunted—he was wishing himseif back again in 
bed—and peered over the hedge, duly to siir\-ey the terrain. 
Suddenly he started and whispered, “ Mac. ! There's 
someone here already ! ” 

“ What ! ” said the Scotsman, jumping up from the 
ground on w-hich he w’as .snatching a temporary ease. 

The hillock lay about three hundred yards distant, but 
the brilliaut moonshine illuminated everything. Grassing 
the field, about eighty yards from the foot of the hill could 
be seen a figure walking swiftly and noiselessly over the 
gras.s. At that distance tlK?y could not distinguish, of 
coui*se, but it looked like a man, or at least a big bov, 
wearing an overcoat and top hat. Even as they w’atclufsl, 
Kirk jumped again and spoke : “ The pole ! Look at tlio 
top of the polo ! ” Each had been too busy observing tlio 
walking figure to liave eyes for anvlhing else. Macphail, 
following Kirk’s excited whisper, looked at the point 
indicate!I and uttered a low wliistle of suiprise. Clinging 
to the top of the y3ole, or rather some eight feet below^ the 
summit, was huddled a .shaj3eles.s figure. And, as Ihey 
watched, the figuie af3peare<i to be descending, shuttling 
slowly and with painful care. 

“ VVhat in the name of go<xliiess-” began Mi\ephail, 

but Kirk seizal his arm. 

“ Conu3 oil ! ” he said. “ Wo must .see the finish of 
this ! ” 

They left tlio taipauliii in tlie ditch, and, with a silent 
s\\ iftiK'NS, iK’gjui to run along the leewanl side of the liedge. 
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THE ABSORBER OF KNOWLEDGE. 

{Drawn by Chris Heaps.) 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE RED FLAG. 


B oth grass ami ground were fortunately soft. 
Hence, though Me-ssrs. Kirk and Macphail sped 
like the wind, tliey made no noi.se to speak of 
ill t he open .space of Nature, With united pur]io.'=:e 
and rea^^oning, though no word wa.s Sfioken, the 7'hird 
Komiers dashed round two .side.s of the field, screened from 
view by tiio friendly lie<lge. Havdng approached a.s near 


as they darerl, they 
halted and cautious¬ 
ly .surveyed the 
scene through a 
friendly gap. By 
tliis time the top- 
hatted figure had 
reache<l the foot of 
the hillock, and the 
.shape upon iht' 
fliigstaff was half¬ 
way down the pole. 
Macphail and Kirk, 
almost too inter¬ 
ested to Vjreathe, 
watched the pro- 
ewdings with strain¬ 
ing eyes. 

The human on 
the ground walked 
swiftly, but silently, 
up the little hill. 
At the foot of the 
flagstaff he pau.sed 
and looked aloft. 
Still no woitI was 
spoken. The waiting 
fags, some fifty 
yards away, couKl 
almost have heard 
a loud whisper, so 
still was the night. 
15 ut Mr. Top-hat 
had stalked his prey 
.so noiselessly that 
the climber (who.se 
legs grated curiously 
against the .«taff) 
had no su.spicion 
of detection. Slow ly, 
carefully, painfull}, 
he clambered down, 
inch by inch it 
seemed. Mlien he 
was a dozen feet 
from the ground the 
waiting teiTier gave 
tongue. 

So, I’ve got 
you ! ” he .said with 
a note of victory, 
and the secret 
watchers thiilhxl, 
for they recognised 
the voice of Mr.Oi‘d, 
the games’ master. 

Tlie climber gave 
a violent and per¬ 
ceptible .start. If 
his wits had not 
Iw'en keen ho might 
have crasluxl to the 
ground, thanks to 
the thoughtle.ss man 
who could not wait 
a minute for his 
triumph. Luckily there was no tragedy—not even a 
broken bone or bruise. The climber did not fall. Instead, 
he |)aused in his dowmvard progres-s and looked upon the 
eager master. And as he turned ami looked, the moon 
slione full upon his face. Kirk clutched Macphail in 

sui'pi'ised awe at the sight, for the face was black as 
coal. 

“You might .as well continue,” Ord resumed jieacefully. 
“ These nigj t a Iventures are apt to giv e one a cold.” 

Tlie figure on i\\c staff spoke no word. For a moniejit 
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lie paused, as if seeking or considering a plan. Then, with 
a deliberate movement he unfastened wliat appeared to be 
a bit of rope, or belt, loosening hLs grip with one hand. He 
tlirust it into his pocket carelessly—too carelessly, for it 
fell out and on to tiie ground. AVith helpless sympathy, 
and longing to hit ISIr. Ord where he could feel it most, the 
fags awaited the inevitable end. The end could not be long 
in coming. Evidently the climber thought the same. No 
.scheme would serve in such a hopeless situation. Appar¬ 
ently giving up the impossible dream, his descent was 
renewed. The terrier drew closer to the foot of the staff, 
resoU’ed that there should be no sudden dash for liberty 
w!k* 14 the rat reached the ground. 

But Fate sometimes helps ev’en the undeserving. As the 
clifiiher shifted slowly down, the eyes of three expectant 
humans were riveted upon him. In a figurative sense, 
three tongues hung out. A couple of feet were accomplished 
—t be time of freedom was short, now: another foot. The 
next moment the master's arm was outstretched os if to 
.seize the miscreant. Then things happened with the speed 
of a cinema show. The climber’s right foot disengaged, 
and then descended with a brisk impact upon the top- 
liat. CLOPP! said the liat, as it .settled firmly down 
over tlie massive brow and piercing eyes of Air. Ord. 
His hand shot up instinctively to free himself—to rid 
liim-ielf of this imperious blindness. But the liat was 
firml>- wedged, though the crown was numbered among 
the “ also rans.” And while the wretched master was 
.struggling with his batteret| headgear, the climber was 
down the last six feet of the pole in a flash, and off as if the 
fiends were aftc^r him. Long, long before the baulked 
terrier saw the moon again, the rat was over the wall and 
lost to sight, however dear ho may have been to memory. 

Cheat emotion breaks down all barriers—even convention¬ 
ality-. Messrs. Macphail and Kirk, who refused to kiss their 
sisters in public and were dittident about shaking hands, 
realised this truth that night. Controlling their .speech 
automatically (for that would have given them away), they 
fell into each other’s arms and eml)raced with an abandon 
that was truly Ciallic. Together, but clinging like limpets 
to a rock, they rolled into a convenient ditch, wliich luckily 
was dry. There they hugged each other, and wallowed in 
the untrammelled ecstacy of a perfectly priceless ej^isode. 

CHiriosity roused them speedily. When they peered 
again they saw Mr. Ord, the remains of a hat in his hand, 
walking swiftly to the wall. They watched him climb over 
it and heard his footsteps pattering along the road. When 
it was safe to speak, Kirk sobbed : “ Oh, Mac ! Oh, Mac ! 
0 /<, Mac / ” It was all ho was capable of for several 
minutes. Even the Scotsman permitted himself a lengthy 
}>ut determined chuckle. 

‘‘ l*riceless ! ” lie observed judicially. “ The best I’v’e 
.seen for years. But, I say ! W ho was the chap ? ” 

Kirk shook his 
lieatl. 

“ Duuno. That 
Idack face fairly had 
mo guessing. CJosh ! 
that was a nobby- 
notiofi ! ” . 

Al,” agreed Mac¬ 
phail. And now 
the best thing we 
can do is to make 
tracks.” 

But, oddly-, Kirk 
< lisa greed. At the 
beginning of the ad- 
Acnture he had been 
distinctly- ‘‘ nervy .” 

Now—whether from 
natural stubbornness, 
nr inspired bv what 
he had .seen—he de- 
(larecl that he meant 
to finish their own 


little plot before returning. Macphail, cautious where 
caution .seemed advLsable,.could not shako liim. 

“ Hot ! ” said Kirk valiantly. “ Wc heurd Ord buzz off. 

He won’t return to-night. And nobody else is likely’ to 
come out this hour. W'e’ll hoist the flag, ;Mac, and bo 
hanged to it.” 

” I’m thinking,” said Macphail, “ that a flag has been 
hoisted already.” 

Kirk looked up. Hitherto his eyes had been fixed on the 
actoi’s, and he had noticed nothing unusual on the pole. 
Now’ the top of the .staff looked uneven in shape—bulgy'. 
There was no w ind ; but it certainly looked as if that bulge 
might be a drooping flag. 

“ Let’s try and see ! ” he suggested. Against his better 
judgment Macphail accompanied him to the foot of the 
staff, and they pulled the lines. The halyard ran smoothly—- 
no flag appeared. 

“ Bum ! ” said Kirk. “ W’ell, it may' bo a flag—or .some 
weird thing we can’t spot. Anyhow, this won’t spoil our 
little sport.” 

Compelled by Kirk’s w’ill-power, Macphail returned with 
him to where they had left the tarpaulin. This was 
retriev’ed and brought to the hillock. There they spread 
it out (the Skull and Ci-’essbones looked fine in the moon¬ 
light !) and tied it firmly’ to the cords. Then, with soino 
little trouble, they' hoisted it, regretting that the wind wa.s 
absent. Finally’, thev tied the lines in a weird confusion 
of knots about the .staff. 

“ And that’s that ! ” said Kirk, proudly’ surveying tho 
result of their efforts. ‘‘If they want to get tho Black Flag 
down, they’ll have to u.se a knife i ” 

Whth intense satisfaction and without further adven¬ 
tures, the two pirates returned to their beds. After making 
a safe and unobserved entry’ via tho spout, they were pained 
to discover the other members of the band fast asleep. 

“ A fat lot Ihc.g cared if w’e got lagged ! ” said Kirk 
bitterly’. ” Well, they’ can jolly’ well w’ait till tho morning 
for the varn ! ” 

All bitterness, how’over, w’as forgotten next day when 
unconcealed envy' and applause were their portion from a 
.select audience of two. Regretfully they’ reali.sed that it 
would be w’ise not to share tho new'S further. For, apart 
from [possible leakage and penalties, they could not refer to 
the fate of Ord without touching on tho Black Flag and all 
that it involv’cd. And for the successful pro.secution of tho 
Blackboard Beauties’ .scheme, .secrecy w’as essential. So 
new’ oath of silence w’as devised and taken, and then tho 
cheery’ cons|)irators adjourned for breakfast. , 

School bell rang at 8.*25, but ten minutes before that, 
happy’ tidings, of distiubanco ran like wildfire througli 
Cheriton. The fii’st now’S was brought by a casual Day’-bo\', 
w ho had passed the flagstaff on his route. Thereafter tlu 5 
tale travelled as if by bushman’s telegraph. Coats and hi.s 

friends took an early- 
opportunity of mixing 
with the excitcHi 
throng that eruptcnl 
from Dyall’s to con¬ 
firm the good news. 
It proved in soiiio 
ways a di.sappoint- 
inent—in others, evoii 
better than they' Imil 
hoped for. When tlio \’ 
reached the stnff, *4 
mob of at least a hm\ « 
died Cheritonians wns; 
upon the scene. 
brisk little breeze W'n-; 
blowing this momiri^, 
but tho Black 
Imng almost motioix"^ 
leas, flapping occasiioii- 
allv a little—a ve^i-x- 
little ; for the 
paulin was too heax'v 



“THE REPROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE NIGHTMARE!” 


{SeaHOiiable maxim.) 

The ^Iidnioht Visitant Mi liveriiic a tliinl tap with his hjininier):— 

*• N(*\v. yoiin" Uotthloton. you’ll perhaps roallse that you did ratlicr 
overdo tlungs at dinner th>^ evening ! ” 

( 

I 

i 
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But tlu'i*o was soTiR 


The climber’s 
right foot 
gaged, and then de* 

scended %vith a brisk impact upon the top^at. 


autly (iisporseil, 'loth to iniss the emotions of tlio porter 
whose duty it was to lioist the Union Jack. This ceremony 
was ])eI formed by Gibbs while prayers were being held in 
Big School. Gibbs was rather old, rather caivless, and 
lalher short-sighted : he had not notict^d the novel deeora- 
tion. lnd<?ed, ho did not notice it even when he appi*oached 
th<‘ It was not till he tried to unravel the knots so 

car< fully arranged by Kirk and Mae])hail that he realised 
that anything was the matter, llien—after judicious 
ciunments on the ways of “them hwls ”—he i:)eered aloft. 
Descrying something unusual he put on a pair of s|)eetaeles. 

llai ! said Gibl)s, realising matters at last, “ this’d 
better bo left for a sjadl.” 

He sought Authority as soon as prayem were over. 
^Ir. Bungay—who had no class tlie first period!—<iame over 
and iu^[>ected in silene<*. He considered the matter a few 
moments, and then said decisivel^^ ** Hav’e those taken 
<Iown at once, Gibbs. If you need help, semi to Crofters’,” 
and retired to his study to think. Here he found Mr. Ord. 

lia ! Ord !” said the Chief pleasantly. “You want 
nc’ ? ” 

(Inly for a moment, sir,” answered Onl pi-omptly. 
Ho was a cheerful man of twenty-five, and immensely 
popul.ir —due to his methods and the halo of a Hugger 
Bliit . — “I shan’t keep you long. I suppose you’v'e seen 
t Iio tliig-.staff, sir ? ” 

y*'-, Gibbs will remove those excrescences at once.” 

I < an tell you something about it. Last night 1 was 
at u dmiee in the to^^^l. On my waj' back I glanced at 
llio staff and saw a fellow at the top. I 
•pproached—” 

And then Mr. Ord gave an account of his 
. dventure, suppressing nothing. Wlien ho recoun¬ 
ted the top-hat incident, he could not restrain a 
laugh, for Oixi waa a good sort and had a sense of 
humour. The Chief smiled too, but his mirth was 
not long. 

“You didn't recognise the fellow, Ord ? ” 

“ No, sir. He’d blackened his face. It might 
liave been anybody. But certainly it wasn't a 
-mall boy.” 

“ You’re sure it iva^ a boy ? ” said 
the Chief abruptly. 

“ Of coui-se, it must have—” began 
Or<l, and then the same idea struck 
him—tlio apparently wild idea that 
had stiaick the C'hief. Ho liesitated 
and then went on, “ I took it for 
granted, sir. Surely no master—I 
mean, no man would do such an 
idiotic thing.” 

I suppose not,” said Mr. Bungay 
thoughtfully. “ But after that 
business—well, wo needn’t go into 
that again. P"'or the pi-esent, 1 think 
it best to hold our tongues. Boy or 
man, the peipetrator isn’t likely to 
advertise himself, or liis defeat of 
your imfortunate bat ! So your pres¬ 
tige and discif)linc won’t suHcr.” 

“ That i.ee<i I’t worry you. sir.—Gh ! 
I forgot one thing ! The h How 
dropped liis belt. I picked it up and here it is.” 

JIo took the article in question out of his poc'kct 
and laid it on the taUe. It was a broad strap 
of leather about tlireo inches wide, stout and 
sei-viceable, with a strong brass buckle. The 
Chi«‘f inspected it curiously. It was not like the 


pnver. The. toil 
and cross-bones was 


from 
blood 
defiant 
was th 


for the zeph>“r’s 
spent on the skull 
utterly 
rewanl after all 


usual school belt of webbing, with which most fellows 


ments of those truly patriotic Chcritonians were not of supported their footer shorts, and it would have 
disgust. There wem no cries of “ Down with the hated been barred by a keen-eyed referee on account of the 


emblem!” “To the gallows with the perpetrator ! ” 
“ Bring hither a tumbril and guillotine ! ” ^Tho prevailing 
opinion was voiced by‘an ecstatic Day-boy. “ What an 
awful lurk ! ” ho said. 


buckle. Mr. Bimgay turned it over to sec if imy name 
was written on it, but thei’o was none to give a clue. 

“It looks new,” he said. “ Perhaps some one may 
lecognise it. Anyhow, I’ll keep it by me, in case.—Widl, 


The bell rmig soon afterwards, and the assembly reluct- Ord, wo won’t say anything about your ^de of the ad- 
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venture yet to anybod\% not e\’en to other members of 
the staff.** 

He emphasized the last word. As the games master 
left the room he wondered if by freak of chance Mr. Jupp 
could be connected with the affair. It seemed highly 
improbable, but there was tliat unfortunate little business 
at the beginning of the term. Like the rest of the Cheriton 
masters (with thQ exception of Dyall), he had no use for 
Jupp ; but this latest effort seemed a bit stiff even for him. 

The tarpaulin and its fellow were removed in the course 
of the morning. Gibbs, reporting tliat all was now well, 
produced the rival standards. The tarpaulin lias been 
already described : the other emblem was a very sketchy 
effort—merely 6 or 8 square yards of ordinary Turke 3 '’-red, 
so flimsy that a day in a stiff breeze would liave blown it to 
shreds. Obviously it was designed for a temporary 
demonstration. 

“ But it was nailed on, sir,” said Gibbs, “ and a risky 
job it must ha’ bin. The feller ivhat did it must ha’ bin 
a cool hand, and no mistake.” 

The Chief nodded, but did not pursue the subject. As 
the porter left his room, Mr. Jupp entered to discuss the 
progress of a class. Neither man referred to the flag 
incident, though each may have mased curio ilsIj^ at the 
other’s thoughts. In the midst of the disciLssion Ward 
entered, a paper in his hand. 

” Those iambics, sir,” he said. 

The Chief nodded. “ Put them on my desk, please,” he 
said. Ward obeyed. As he put the coj^y down, he gave a 
slight exclamation of surprise. 

“ What is it. Ward ? ” asked Mr. Bimgay. 

“ My belt, sir. How^ did it come here ? ” 

“ Is that your belt ? ” asked Mr. Bungay. He had left 
it lying on the desk. 

“ Yes, sir. I only bought it tun days ago in the town, 
and I never wore it—dropped it somewhere, I suppose. 1 
was hunting for it only this morning.” 


“ it was worn by the red-flag fellow,” began the Cliicf, 
and then stopped in vexation. For the moment, in the 
excitement of the discovery, he had forgotten Jupp’s 
presence. 

” By the-—” 

“ Apparently,” said the Chief, cutting him short. “ But 
you’re sure it is yours ? ” 

“ Quite, sir,” said Ward, examining the belt. “At least, 
I haven’t seen another like it in the school.” 

“ Very well, you may take it with you,” said Mr. Bungay. 
” You’ve left your iambics ? Good. That will do.” 

As Ward left the study Mr. Jupp permitted himself the 
luxury of a smile. “He’s a cool hand ! ” said Mr. Jupp 
with marked emphasis. 

“ You mean-? ” queried the Chief. 

“ I understood you to say, sir, that the boy who hoisted 
the red flag left that belt behind him ? ” 

“ Apparently,” re|!)eated the Chief. “ But it seems 
that Ward lost the belt first.” 

Mr. Jupp said nothing in answer, but his manner spoke 
volumes. Mr. Bungay, puzzled and annoyed, disliked the 
manner. 

“ I haven’t known Ward long,” he said coldly. “ But 
he seems to me a decent fellow. I hardly think one should 
assume his guilt on mere circumstantial evidence—and it’s 
slight enough. His manner was honest—^his quick claim 
to his belt—surely that speaks for his innocence.” 

“ Unless he saw that it was his only chance,” observed 
Mr. Jupp calmly. “ A belt like that couldn’t be un¬ 
recognised long. Personally, I think him ... a very 
cool hand.” 

“ Well, I wanted to keep this belt business quiet if 
possible for the present,” said the Chief shortly. “ 1 
daresay it’s impossible now. But imtil I mention it, Mr. 
Jupp, I sliall be glad if you don’t say anything about it.” 

“ Very good,” returned Bolshie with the suspicion of a 
smile, and the pair then separated. 


{To be continued.) 


Go One Better. 

By HAROLD DORNING. 


W HEX you’ve gained a toppin; 
And in other fellows’ eyes 
You are far more of a 
hero than of yore ; 
Don’t be satisfied to stop, 

You have not yet reached the top, 
Tiy again, and go one better 
than before. 

Wlicn you miglit liave slacked 
and shirked, 

But you stuck it out and worked, 
And you know the honours 
gained were hnrdlj^ von ; 

On your laurels—here’s the test 
'Do not be content to rest, 

Co one better than the best 
you’vo evxr done. 


prize. 



Many tasks .you’ll have to face, 

When ymu start in life’s great race. 

Though they’re difficult, don’t 
“ scamp ” or slur them o’er ! 
Greater efforts let each claim. 

Do all well—be that your aim. 

Each time go one better if you 
mean to score. 

So, at Sport or Work the same. 

If y ou’re out to make your name. 
Try your liardest to improve 
from day to day’; 

And through Life, whate’er you 
do. 

If to self you would be true, 

“ Go one better ” let y our 
Motto be alway’ ! 


THE PERSONAL POINT OP VIE^. 

Weri.n-iiK Skatkk (on bank);— "Alnt’t it just like (hat 
Fill\ a'is, ]>ill Tguiiii) to go uii fall in with our gimlet in 
'ja iiovlwt 7 ” . 
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E have all seen those ball puzzles which afford so much 
amusement, and this is an entirely new one. 

A piiKzle easily made, hard (to the uninitiated) to 
eolv'e, and containing five laj'ors, each fonning four 
galleries, in wliicli our ball can lose itself. 

A real rabbit warren, in fact, yet all contained in a box 2] in. 
diameter and n in. deep. You remember how the Israelites 
of old walked around the walls of Jericho ? W ell, we have 
four walls round “ Jericho,” our tube, whicli has but one door. 
Our walls ha\*e each three doom, and in the space between eacli 
wall arc pitfalls, yet we only have to w'alk the ball roimd tliree 
times and he comes to the centre of the city. Simple is it not ? 
Yet nsk yoiw friends to try it. Tlieir trumpets and drums will 
iK)l shake the city barriers, turn and twist as they will. 

Like a rabbit in its warren our little ball runs from layer to 
layer, gallery to gallery, always on the mov^, hen? one minute, 
the other side the next, yet still the walls hold him fast ! Ho 
nivis through to the last gate—you have him !—and yet—no— 
off again, back to the very start—and yet, how simjjle ! 

All our walls and pitfalls hide the middle layer which I will 
call “ D,” a Wliirligig. Hero w*e take Mr. Ball, walk him three 
times round, and out he falls ! Tliis is the secret then, layer 
No. 7 has a retaining gutter on line X—X which just traps 
Mr. Ball. Jericho and his satellite, the Whirligig, are made 
loose, .so as to revolve within the puzzle. Now with the puzzle 
right side up, you have only to inveigle the ball on to tlie top 
of layer o, turn Jericho three times and the W’^hirligig gradually 
•Ikies Mr. Ball into the city, or, rather, out through the hole. 
NVxt time you liavc a couple of hours and nothing to do, collcet 
your materials and start away. 

To make it we need a few sheets of draw ing paper, a tul>e of 
?=*^'cotine and a 3/16 in. diameter steel ball. Our tools shall 
be a pair of compasses, a pencil, a ruler, a pair of scissors and a 
penknife. All sliould l)e sharp, either in point or edge, even 
the rjler, since 
vre are to wo»*k 
to fine limits. To 
make a goo<I job 
wo also want a 
"former” or two, 
cn which we can 
v^ind the paper 
to form the t ubes 
we must make, 
and a hunt round 
Uio kitchen will 
probaldy bring to 
light a bottle, jar, 
or ” .something 
roimd ” just the 
iaize we want. 

My drawings 
look weirtl and 
wonderful, yet 
w hen you get 


. The Whirligig. 

A New Ball Puzzle. 

By “ ADSUM. ■ 

the liang of tilings you will see they are perfectly simple, and if 
you do not like the idea of copying them out .several times, use 
a sheet of carbon paper and trace through your copie.s. 

W'o want two discs similar to Fig. A, with the portion.s left 
white cut away, and wdien finished wo are going to call tliem 
Nos. 1 and 11 . W'rite their numbo!*s on, you will get tliein mixed 
if you don’t! Now’ four discs exactly as Fig. C, please. Number 
two of these 3 and 9, and turn the other two upside dowTi and 
call them 5 and 7, Now if you look at Fig. F, wliich is a section 
of the completed puzzle, you will begin to see what hapi^ens. 

The two top layers of the puzzle are exactly similar to the 
bottom tw'o, but turned the other way up, so tliat to the casual 
observer our puzzle looks the same from either side, and therein 
lies the .secret. Fig. B is intended to be a plan of the walls of 
Jericho, and “Jericho” we will name our tube. Fig. E. Oiu- 

walls are in nine 
X pieces, and tliere 

are four layers of 
them, making 
thirty-six pieces 
in all. My draw¬ 
ings show one 
pitx?e of each size 
you will need. 
For the walls of 
each layer you 
w'ill require ono 
piece exactly 
similar to those 
marked “ 1 ” and 
two piecjes like 
those I liavo 
marked “ 2. ” 
Now you have 
thi*ee long ])ieces, 
which will form 
the outer wall, 
and the piece numbere<i “ I ” is to go on top, that is, crossing 
the line X—X. 

Cut four little slots in the dottetl line on “ C ” for the four 
projecting feet on your walls, and these are to be stuck to tlie 
lower wall. No. 4, when it is built. Tlie broad proj> oting foot— 
or shall wo .say “head” ?—is to be creased over and stuck to “ A,” 
aiul you w’ill find the heads on the other two pieces will come 
pmallel with the letters B and P, w’hich latter must he inked in. 
Your “ O,” for the letters B—P without an “ O ” are unintel¬ 
ligible, is formed by the tube. 

Now the middle w’all is constructed in just the Si\mc way 
with tlie next size pieces, but No. 1 will be at the bottom of tho 
puzzle and No. 2 pieces on tho top half. Tlie inner w’all, and 
curve tlio pieces gently, is the same in arrangement its tho outer 
wall. Now turn your disc over and put on the s<?cond layer 
of walls, but since they are to have their “ doors ” reversed, 
you must have your lino X—X at the bottom of the disc, so that 
a door will come on the outer and inner walls on that lino. The 
head.s of these Vvalls should protrude through No. 3 disc, which 
you are using, and stick to your first wall. Now you can bend 
over your feet and stick them to di.sc No. a, and two layere are 
finislied. 

Before your seccotine liixs set hard, nm your ball round tho 
galleries, and make sure it can roll ea.sily everywhere. Perhaps 
yoif have not curved tho paper walls very W’ell, and wo don’t 
want our hall to get stuck after tho puzzle is completed, do wo 1 

Lay your two layers aside to dry and make two more, just tho 
same, but in w’alls No. 8 w’O miist cut away tho portions mnrkotl 
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“ R ** and dotted 
on t lie No. 1 j)iec(\s. 
Fig. E. Rc'foi'e 
you stick on No. 
7 disc, you muf^t 
bend a gutter 
along tlie un¬ 
known cjunntily 
line X—X ; a 
2 )encil will do the 
job nicely, and a 
little scccotine on 
the under side 
will make it slop 
whore you put it, 
espceinlly if you 
crease the edges. 
]\btke sure, before 
you crease your 
gutter, that it is on a lino unbroken by any pitfall, or \'ou will 
find your little ball even too wary for you. 

Having made the walls, lot u.s .start on the city “ E.” First 
of all, find a pencil, a quarter of an inch thick, and wrap round 
it a strip of drawing ^^aper 1| in. wide. Two thicknes-ses will 
be enough, and stick the second layer to the first, so as to make a 
tube. Leave it to dry before you cut away the little doorway 
through which the ball escapes and enters, and have your door 
exactly in the middle of the tube, or jjerhaps the ball will tremble 
on the thre.shold ! Make it about f in. from toji to liottoin, 
then we shall have no trouble in that direction. 
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Inner Waccb. 



Fig.E. 


The hardest part of the whole puzzle comes next, .so beware ! 
Fig. D looks simple, but the difficulty is to get the spiral to run 
evenly. First make the outer ring in the same wa}" a.s you made 
the tube, but this is to bo 2^ in. diameter. I expect a tumbler 
will provide a “ former ” for you this time. 

Now cut your strip for the Whirhgig, ^ in. wide, and coil it 
like a spring. One end you can stick to the inside of the outer 
ring, and then uncoil your sjiiral, leaving in. between each 
circle, and the inner end can be stuck to the tube, square with 
the edge of the hole. In Fig. D 1 .show the hole by a dotted 


line, and you will notice at the inner end of the spiral there 
are two lines. The thicker of the two must be added ; a jiiece 
of paper one inch long will do, and this serves the double purpose 
of strengthening the coil and throwing out the ball. 

You may have difficulty in keeping the turns ^ in. apart. 
It i.s a good plan to put your largo circle on a pad with pins 
stuck in all round it, and a.s you form your coils keep them in 
po.sition with pins ; then, when correctly .set, three or four very 
narrow .strips of paper can be stuck acroiss the top of the Whirligig, 



but when putting the puzzle together you must not liave the.^a 
supporting .strips on the same side os the grooved disc 7, or the 
ball will be throve back into the maze. 

Now we have to join our three completed parts together. 
The tube and spiral should rotate quite freely in the two divisions 
of layers ; ease out the hole in the centre of the discs if the fit 
is too tight. To keep the three pieces together, we will w^rap 
them around with .several strips of sticky paper, 12 in. wide, 
and since the Whirligig is to rotate we must not seccotine ilie 
strip of paj)er in the middle. Neither must we press the layeis 
tightly together, or the Whirligig will not be free to revolve. 

Wind round your paper then, sticking it as you go, until a 
sufficient thickness is obtained to make the whole puzzle strong 
and rigid. All those operations will most probably have left a 
number of sticky marks, and a coat of paint will improve the 
jmzzle considerably. 

Before you hand the puzzle to your best friend, just try it 
yourself to see that it works. The oasie.st way is to turn the 
puzzle upside down, and shake the ball on to No. 1 layer, outer 
wall, on the line X—X. Now turn the puzzle over, kee{>ing 
the ball in the same position, and roll our little friend slowl>^ 
and gently through the hole on the right hand side of our line. 
Not too suddenly, or he will go right round the layer underneath 
and that will not do. When he drops, roll him back on the second 
layer to your dotted line, and he will find a hole there to take 
him on the Whirligig. Now hold the puzzle by the tube, in 
;\our right hand, and revolv'e the case in the opposite directior> 
to that in which the hands of the clock go. If you like you can 
hold llie puzzle and turn the tube, in the other direction, but 
then tlie ball will not be going round the walls, and also the trick 
is more easily detected. 

That is all, and when you are tired of this one, I will tell you 
how to make another.^ The next is a model of the Cifliseuni a* 
Romo, and it has a lion's den, but that is another stuiy ! 


“Feeder” Brown’s Reflections. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


B REAKTNCLUP Day i.s approacliing, and of that I’m jolly 
gla<l. 

’Twill be with ns—only fiiiify !—ere another week is pa<t 
T shall .sec the happy face.s of the Mater and the Dad — 
Ami J'lti .''•arc fo rjet a lot of grub u'ortJi eating, too, at lost ! 

1 .shall me('l acain my {)ony, “Merry Monarch,” in his stall. 
And lie'll ^rcct mo, dear old fellow, v ith a wliinny of sm prisi'. 
1 shall ride him, home' rc'tnrninLT when the ihLiht bi'gins to fall - 
And of course, t!o re'll be a lurlog and no end of hot 
ni in('( j/o s ! 


I .'^liall get the old rook-ritlc, and proceed to pot at crows. 

I sliall slide on Farmer Fram[>ton’s j)Oiid if there is any ic o. 
I .-^hall ramble down the well-known lanes, quite sure where 
eaeli one goes— 

And on Christinas Day, plum pudding I Let us hope tJtsy'ii 
In Ip nir ttricc / 

And vbrn Keep('r Samson feirets on the bank Avith biin I'll eo, 
For a .sports' bit of ral>biting to me makes strong aj>[>eal. 
Oh, a topi>in<i time this holiday I’m bound to have, I know - 
And it's liKcJy there ll he cdincolatcs between each solid 7>o/]?i 
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A Tale of Adventure in Burma. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Taking of Boh Tcha Ngsi,” etc. 


I. 

A t glance it may apjxmr to liave been iiiLlisci‘eet 
of Colonel Stavesacre to have spoken to his servant 
of his prospective expe<lition to effenit the capture 
of tho notorious dacoit Boh Tcha Xgai, but there 
was a subtle method in tliis as in most of tlie fanions 
Englisliman’s schemes. 

‘ V^erily, Uttjalay^" jremarked the Colonel, puffing over 
and anon at his big cheroot, “ I desire you to bo most 
ojireful of tlie little master, my .son, whilst I am absent. 
Being as it were a corner stone in this oui* house, I impart 
to tiiee what I maybe conceal from the world outside. I 
liavo received a chit from Boh Tcha Ngai saying he will 
^ revenged for niy having exhibiterl his tnmkless head at 
the gates of Fort Dutferin ; he says he will prove his in¬ 
vulnerability to me pei*sonally, I having presided at tho 
fourt-martial wliich condemned him to death. It is tho 
first time, Aloiiiig Gnai, that I have been tlireatoned by a 
iH'odless cor|>«o, or a corpseless head—whichever portion 
of tlie Boh was re.sponsihle for the missiv’O.” 

The Burn^an, unlike most other people of the East has 
a keen sense of humour, and the liigalay addres-sed lauglKwl 
quietly at the Colonel’s grim joke ; then his face changed 
as he responded in Burmese, in whicli language the coii- 
iTPsatioa was being carried on. “ Colonel thakin, not even 
thy valour can av^U to kill Boh Teha Ngai, tlie Invincible, 
tho Deathles.s, the Invulnerable. We, children of the 
i\sicock Kingdom, know tliat full well.” 

“ The falsity of which statement, luycUayy I go to prove,” 
replied tho Colonel in Burmese so fluent and fikccumte that 
more than once he had penetrated the dacoit haunts and, 
Uisguieed as he was, played the part of a dacoit himself. 

* Yes, htgalaf/f trusted agents have repoilod to me that the 
Boh is in hiding and completely hemmed in ; ho shoiikl 
not have ventuped so far south as The Bubbling Nats of 
Minbu: this time \v© Jiave oomerod the villain.” 

“Colonel thakin^ call not the Boh villain,” exclaimed 
the Bunnan servant, “ seeing he is of the Blooil Koyal of 
Alempra. Perchance ho only contends for the coimtry 
against those who have stolen it —though of a truth, gioater 
P‘^ace and pro.sperity have settled on our country since the 
British camo to Mandalay,” 


“ Tliy friend tho Boh-” 

“ Call him not my friend, Colonel thakitiy seeing hu 
caused tho death of my dearei^t comrade,” interrupted tho 
Burman “ boy,” who stood on a very familiar footing with 
his master. 

” Which story thou shalt relate, Moung Gnai, at some 
futuro time,” replied the wily soldier, having accomplished 
that which ho had .set out to do, namely, set a false rumour 
going in the Bajww-r. Not that he doubted the loyalty of 
Moung Gnai, but he did question hi.s ability to keep a .secret 
w^hen Ilurman met Burrnan in tho Bazaar. So tho Colonel 
purposely inferred that lie souglit Boh Tcha Ngai at Minbu 
when his actual information was that the Dacoit was a 
hundi’od miles in an oppasite direction. “ Your .story of 
your Boh-killed comrade, Mouiig Gnai, vnll not grow .stale 
in the keeping thereof.” 

“ Indeed, thakitiy tho deed is so recent,” replied the 
Burman, in broken accents, ” that I could not recoimt 
tho story for tears.” 

It was evident to the Colonel tliat his .servant was over¬ 
whelmed with emotion, and it was with a fooling of relief 
that he heard a vigorous little rap at tho door. It was fol¬ 
lowed by the a]>pearance of his little son who ruled the 
household dospotioally since Mi*s. Stavosacro ha^l been 
compelled by ill-health to roturii to England. Althougli 
tho mother liad pleaded earnestly to take her boy with her, 
the doctor forbatio it, and truth to toll, tho Colonel was only 
too glad of the excuse to retain the company of his blue- 
eyod little son. Were there not sufficient mothers 
in cantonments only too willing to act mother to 
Kennio in tlie absence of thoir own childi'en at school 
in England ? 

“ Mon-Key dear,” cried the little five-yoar-okl after 
greeting his father, “ why is ’oo eyes wot ? ” 

‘‘ Kennio thdkiny^ replied the Biirmtwi in his broken 
English, “ I have lost my host frieu«l and never no more 
I .see him.” 

“ Never ’oo mind, Mon-Key ; Kennie be ’oor fwiend. 
Konnie Iviv *oo lots and lots.” 

The tear-filled eyes of the Burman servant gleamed witli 
affection, and the little English boy flung his arms im¬ 
pulsively around tho beskirted legs of his nurse conii>anion. 
Tlio Colonel, noting the good feeling existing between boy 
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and “ boy,” felt condoled and perfectly satisfied at leaving 
them together during his absence daeoit-hunting. 

Yet, knowing the East as few of his nation knew it, 
Colonel Stavesacre took further precautions for tlie safety' 
of his little son. Dismissing the Burmese Iwjalay and his 
charge, he summoned the white-whiskered 8ikh sergeant 
who had held the post of personal orderly since the days 
when Stavesacre was a mere second lieutenant. 

“ Sundia Singh, I leave my household in thy care,*’ 
said the Colonel, addressing his faithful major-domo in 
the latter’s own tongue. “Thou kiioM'cst that Keimie 
thal'in is as the apple of mine eye. Verily I doubt not that 
Moving Cnai will guard my son with due diligence, but the 
Burman is not as the Sikh for gravit\'. and perchance the 
luijalaifs {ilayful .spirit may bring ilanger in its train. Of a 
truth Moving Onai is but a boy, whilst thou art a grown man 
of mature wisdom.” 

“ Likewise, Colonel Sahib, were it not well to recall that 
I have .served thee twelve yeais whilst the Bvirman fellow^ 
lias lodged here not twelve weeks ? ’’ 

“ Svuidra 8ingh, thou art jealous of the trust which I 
repo.se in Moving Onai,” msponded the Colonel with a smile. 
“ Vet have 1 not a goodly record of his faithful service in 
the household of the District Commissioner of Thayetmyo 
o\'er a period of ten years ? From a child he ser\ ed his 
English master with due diligence even as thovi.” 

“ Colonel Sahib, that may be as it may be,*’ responded 
the Sikh sergeant, wagging the head that had grown grey 
in the service of the British army in the East. “ Yet thou 
dost well to confide Kennie to one who will give his life for 
tlie Sahib's .son, if such be needed.” 

So Colonel Stu\ esacre went off to capture Boh Tcha Ngai 
with a light heart, seeing his son wasyrn the care of two such 
faithful .servants—not to mention six temporary mothers 
gleaned from amongst his fellow officers’ househokls. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Tt W’as a fortnight later that the Colonel returned—with¬ 
out even a sight of the much-hunted Boh ; Colonel Stav es- 
aero had to confe.s.s to himself that ofice again Boh Telia 
Ngai had .scored. 

Yet the father whistled a merry tune to himself as he 
gallo|>ed a head of his men ; in three—tw’o minutes Kennie 
w ould 1)6 in his arms. 

He .sprang from his .saddle at the foot of the verandah’s 
steps, and in the dusk almost alighted upon a prostrate 
figure prone upon the ground. There lay Simdra Singh, 
wailing pitifully. 

“ Verily, thi.s is no wav' to welcome t|iy master,” ex¬ 
claimed the Colonel, his merry time cut short. “ Where 
is my son ? ” 

At the question the w’ailing rose in volume. 

Agitated beyond his wont, the father impatiently applied 
his foot to the prostrate figure. 

The Sikh sprang to his feet. “ Never heretofore has 
Sundra Singh merited the spviniing of tlie Colonel Saliib’s 
foot. Yet Allah witnes.ses that I deserve it.” 

“ Quick, man, tell me what is amiss,” cried the father, 
hoping his serv^ant would contradict what had already 
taken sliape in his inmost mind—that his little .son must 
have met with an accident. 

“ Bather would 1 ha\'(‘ mot tlie Death Angel myself 
than my Colonel Sahib .should ha\'e been bereft of his son. 
Kennie Chota-sahib has been carried olf by the jungle 
tiger, Boh Tcha Ngai.” 

“ Tell me all,” eominanded the Colonel in tones such as 
lie hiid used when he liad eitlidenuK’d to death the notorious 
daeoit at the coiiit-martial. W here is Moiiiig Cnai ? ” 

“'J’liat worthli'ss one lias also been carried off bv the 
Boh.” 

“ W’hen did this oi enr ? ” 

“There is a letter a<ldress(‘d to the honouralile Colonel 
Sahib,” cried the distracted Sundra Singh. “ It lias lain 
on the Colonel Sahih's^ study table sin(*e yesterday morn 
when 1 found our agonising loss,” 

Colonel Stiuesacre, .spite of his assumed outward calm. 


.sprang up the bungalow’ stairs three at a time, rushed to 
liis .sanctum, grabbed at a sheet of notepaper proruineatly 
di.splayed on his de.sk, and read aloud as follow’s :— 

“ The Colonel Thakin gave ten thoii.sand rupees for tlio 
head of the Boh Tcha Ngai, the Invulnerable. The Boh 
takes revenge .speedily. The Deathless One now demands 
ten thousand for the Colonel’.s .son, who i.s not invulnerable. 
The Jemadar Sundra Singh .shall deliver the rupees at the 
Bubbling Nats of Minbu. If the Sikh come alone with the 
rupees, Kennie returns whole to his parent. If treaehei> 
is planned, behold t he Colonel sliall .see his son’s head adorn 
the pole w hich once bore the head of Boh Tcha Ngai.” 

Sundra Singh wi s summoned for further details of tlu’ 
kidnapping of Kennie. It appeared that the little ho> 
had retired to rest as usual two evenings prevdouslj , that 
lus Burriian nurse had .slept in the room, and the Sikh 
sergeant on a eaiiq) cot across the threshold of the oiil_\ 
entrance to the room, Sundra Singh, who w’as wont t<* 
awake at the .slightest .sound wdtliin the room, slept witliout 
liearing a souiul : certainly there was a latticed w indow' 
which ho himstdf, Sundra »Singh, had tightly latcheil as lie 
bade Mouiig Cnai a night of undisturbed slumber ; veril> 
it was a truth beyond gainsaying that Boh Tcha Ngai was 
a demon, and could a mere man contend with evil spirits ‘r 

Colonel Stavesacre gave an oxciamation of impatience 
and strode forth to endeavour to get further information 
of liis brother ofiieers in cantonments. 

Although no etfort had been .spared to trace the mi.ssina 
Kennie Stavesacre and his Burman nurse, not a .single 
clue had come to light, and not a single fact could be advlcd 
to tho.se already related by Sundra Singh. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Seated in a Buddliist monastery at the feet of a sainti’il 
Prior, the chronicler of this episode heard full detail.s of 
that night’s doings. The wdiich he now’ records. 

Kindly Mi’s. Mui-doch, who.se little son had been carried 
off by an epidemic ere ever he had reached Keniiie’s ago, 
had duly suj;K>rintGndeti the toilet preliminaries to tho 
little fellow's retirement beneath his mo.sqiiito net, a.s was 
her nightly custom whenever the Colonel was away from 
home. The Murdochs' bungalow—her hasband was a 
doctor—was clo.se under the w’alls of Fort Dufferin, \ er\' 
hot and stifling compared to the Stavesacre biingalo»\, 
which was the most pleasantly situated and airy abode in 
cantonments area. Hence it was never suggested that 
Kennie should sleep anyw’here but in his own bungalow' 
in the care of his faithful sei-vants Moung Gnai and Suiith-a 
Singh. 

After Mrs. Murdoch had returned to her own home, 
Sundra Singh had carefully latched the lattice.s of the lYed- 
rooin and retired for his customarj’ hubble-bubble smoke 
outside, immediately following which he had flung him¬ 
self on fiis cot outside the apartment and had fallen int(> a 
deep sliunber. 

Moung Gnai, on liis mat inside the room, had al.so ap¬ 
peared to be sleeping till the deep breathing of the Sikli 
rose and fell on the night air in regular rhythm. I'Ikmi 
the Burman aro.se, alert in every nerve, and regarde<l tlui 
sleeping Sikli w ith liv’ely satisfaction. 

“ Thy karma, Sundra Singh, has gone a long journc\ 
even to the Seventh Kingdom of the Nat World. Tlu 
juice of the }>op[iy has been converted into smoke to wafi 
thee thither, and there shalt thou stay till the day break." 

Having spoken these words in Bunnese, Moung Gna 
unfa.'^teiiod the lattice. The hoot of an owJ might haNt 
been heard to be an.sw’ered by another hoot not far distant. 

Two minutes later a stealthy figure, lightly clad, .stok 
across the compound, to come to a halt imniediatelv 
beneath the open window. 

“ Sein Oug, is it thou ? ” queried Kennie’s nurse ii 
Shan—a cousin language to Burmese. 

“ Illustrious One, it is thy serv’ant,” came the whisjiercd 
resjKJiise from the waiting Shan. 

“Hush, Sein Ong, use not my name here,” replied tlK 
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Coloners trusted Burman. “ Remcn\bcr 
to think of me as Moung (Jnai and no 
other till Mandalay is left beliind.'* 

“Moung Gnai” then returned 
to the sleeping ehild, and 
made a crooning noise that 
very gradually awoke the little 
English boj' to semi- 
coasc'iousness—a Burman 

will wake no one fiom 
sleep abruptly, seeing he 
believes that the spirit 
is absent from the body 
in sleep. Witli infinite 
patience ^loung Gnai 
KI>ent a full half hour 
to awaken Kennie. 

“ Mon-Key dear, 

Kennie wants sorne- 
hng to dwink,” piped 
a tiny voice. 

Little Ruby, water 
awaits thetj with lemon 
and sugar that thou 
dost love.” 

Hav'ing quenched his 
thirst, Kennie, remmi- 
Ix'ring the last story 
his nui*se ha<l told him, 
asked : “ And w liei e 

was it the Goo<l W’hite 
Efflant lived ? ” 

“ In the Neverfouiul 
Caves in the Nmaiaka 
boiling Mountains,” rv- 
plied the Buiinan nurse, “ And 
we go see VMiite Elephant now— 
what fun ! ” 

“ It’s wathor late to go now, Mon- 
Key,” queried a sleepy little voice. 

“ Come, little Ruby, sleep in Moung 
Gnai’s arms. We not going by door. 

Sundra Singh, Ijoing old man, not 
like fun. We go out window, and 
M>on your Moung Gnai will bring 
you to the good White Elephant.” 

“I loves ’oo, Mon-Key,” mur¬ 
mured the little boy, stretching 
out liLs arms to his beloved nurse. 

The Burman wrapjxsl the semi¬ 
conscious cliild in a kimono—the 
night was one of tropical warmth— 
and quickly low'ered the little 
liiiman bundle to the Shan accom¬ 
plice waiting below^ Thereafter 
Kennie nestled quite contentedly' 
in his beloved Moung Gnai's arms. 

From the very' gates of Fort Dufferin itself, a complete 
chain of agents aided the Iddnapper of the (’oloneEs son. 
The sentry- at the barrier did not appear, but a voice from 
the sentry box whispered in Hindustani : “I repay what 
I owe thee. Boh, though I be untrue to my salt in the 
[raying thereof.” 

The trio were challenged as they' crossed the ■Nfoat. 

‘‘ Hist ! dullard,” said the Burman, and his voice was 
not that of a servant, rather was it that of a leader of men. 
‘ One word more and thy head shall assuredly bo required 
to adorn the retreat camp of Boh Tcha Ngai ere another 
moon be ri.sen.” 


** The Burman quickly lowered the little human 
bundle to the Shan accomplice waiting below.” 


great delight to 
the little English 
])oy . At almost 
evei-y stage of 
the journey, 

Moung Gnai had 
prON'ivled for the 
comfort and ainustanent 
of hi.s little charge, natives 
appeared bearing j)lautains 
or inango<'s or ])ineapples. 
or delicious inangf>steens, 
or goats’ milk, or gaily 
eoloiin'd-beans, or marion¬ 
ette figures, or tiny clay 
whistles. or miniature 
tom-toms. Kennie might 
ha\ e betai a young prince 
making a ro> al pirogi ess, 
though in reality the 
offerings were j)r(‘sriited to 
placate ‘‘Moung Gnai” 
rath(‘r than to please 
Kennie Stavesaere. 

“ Mon-Key, vis 
lo\ iest (lav 1 e\'er 
.saiil the enraptured little 
fellow. “ WliN is 'uo so 
good to me ? ’* 

The Burman replied in 
I*ali, a classical form ( f 
Burmese, used chiefly by 
monks and in religions 
ceremonies. ‘Little boy. I love thee ; 
yet, son of Colonel Sta\'esaere, I 
ad(ue ni\ revenge.” 

And so the little English boy was 
taken to the Neverfound Caves in 
the inouutaius of Nmaiaka boiling. 


A' 


WARE of the ruthless character of the famous Boh, 
Colonel Stavesaere proceeded to fulfil the conditions 
laid down by Boh Tcha Ngai in the note on the 
.study desk. Sundra Singh was dispatched with 
the ten thousand rupees on the Irrawaddy mail steamer 
and was landed unattended at the riverside-port of Minbu. 
At the appointed spot close to the mud volcanoes tli(' 
faithful Sikh was met by a hooded monk, who iveei\ed 
the rupees and j)romised the .safe return of the Colonel s 


A figure in uniform fell to its knees, silently' supplicating. 

Beneath a grove of palms a bullock-cart was in waiting, 
and unlike mo.st Burmese carts it bore its occupants quickly 
and silently away into the open country' towards the Shan 
Hills. 

Kennie slept peacefully tlirough the night, and the ride 
tlirough the hilly country' on the following day' was one 


.son within three days. 

On the evening of the tViird day a tear-stained lOmnie was 
brought to his father’s bungalow' In' a Mahommedan ‘‘ box 
wallah.” The cheapjack explained Uiat ho had been trading 
in a village a few' miles out of IMandalay wht‘n a stranger 
Burman liad brought the little English boy to the Indian 
with a monetary' rew’ard on the s|>ot and tlie [>romiso of 
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a severed head in default of liis failing to deliver the boy 
at the Colonel’s bungalow. 

Little information could be gleaned from tlie weary 
child; indeed, he rapidly developed a fever, and kept calling 
for “ Mon-Key ! I want my deah Mon-Key. Mon-Key— 
where is he ? I want my deah Mon-Key.” 

Spite of his safe return from the clutches of the brigand 
chie'f, it was soon apparent that Kennie might be lost to 
his father after all. 

“ Theio is only one hoj^e of recovery,” declared Major 
Miu’doch, “ the little fellow Ls obsessed by one desire : 
he craves the company of his Buiman servant. Unless 
>'ou can gratify that craving, all my modical skill is of no 
avail, Colonel.” 

“God forbid, doctor,” responded the Colonel reverently, 
an<l there and then the anxioiLS father retiretl to, his study 
anti, falling on his knees, besought the aid of the Heavenly 
Bather. Then, in his methodical way, Colonel Stavesacre 
s('t to work to do liis share in the fulfilment of his prayer. 
How improbable it was that Moung Gnai should return, 
tlie Colonel had not the slightest inkling ! 

A printed notice was circulated in the Mandalay Bazaar 
stating that the Coloners little boy was dying, and imploring 
Boh Tcha Ngai to allow Moung Gnai to retum, a substantial 
leward being offered. Colonel Stavesacre, disdaining 
the risk of capture at the hands of the ruthless dacoit, 
himself visited Minbn, posting notices by the roatlside 
and in the Buddhist monastery adjacent to the Bubbling 
Springs. 

It was the evening of the fourth day of Kennie’s retum; 
the little boy lay ceaselessly moaning for “ Mon-Key,” 
he did not recognise his father; the doctor had gone, 
declaring he could do nothing to avert the inevitable. 
The Colonel sat at his study desk, his head bow’ed in his 
hands ; he had exhausted every means whereby he might 
secure Moung Gnai’s retum. 

The Colonel did not hear the padding of naked feet, 
and sprang up electrified as a well-known voice declared 
in Burmese that its owner had returned as desired. 

“ Thank God ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Colonel Staves¬ 
acre. “ Come, Moung 
Gnai, at once, to 
Kennie thakin''* 

Quietly, alert as 
always, Moung Gnai 
followed the father to 
the be<Isido of the 
d^ing boy, and there 
was naught in his 
appearance or his be¬ 
haviour to denote that 
he had ever b<)en other¬ 
wise occupied than as 
a nui-se to an Knglish 
boy. The father 
watche<l the Burman 
with envious admira¬ 
tion. “Moung Gnai” 
was as gentle as a 
well-bred lady with the 
chiM, and appeared to 
possess some magical 
power to soothe the 
agitated brain and to 
ease the fevered limbs. 

“ Mon-Key, dear, 
w hy ’oo so long coming 
to Kennie ? ” It was 
Fcaasuring that the? little 
boy recognised his be¬ 
loved I sei-vant. 

Kennie insisted on 
being propped up, and 
his golden curls rcstcfl 
on the broad chest of 


Moung Gnai, the little blue eyes looking upward into 
the gleaming black orbs of the Bimnan. 

“ Deah, do—ah Mon-Key,” were the delighted little 
boy’s last murmurs as he sank into an eight hours* sleep, 
during which the Bui-man maintained a rigid stillness 
lest the child should wake. 

At the expiration of eight hours, the doctor gently lowered 
Kennie to his pillow, and after giving a drink of milk to 
the semi-conscious boy, declared : “ All danger Is past, 
Colonel, yoiu* cliild is well roimd the comer.” 

As to the faithful servant, he had to bo lifted from the 
l3ed ; he evidently suffered tortures as a result of his rigidity 
of eiglit hours. Yet he uttered not a whisper as the bloo<J 
came surguig back into his cramped limbs. Tlien he too 
slej)t. 

Not for twont 3 '^-four lioiu-s was either the English boy 
or the Burman “ boy ” disturbed, except to give nourish¬ 
ment ; not till long afterwards did the Colonel discover how 
the Burman had outraged nature in his efforts to roeich 
Kennie’s bedside. 

Kennie’s first request, on fully awaking, w^as for “Mon-Key 
and Daddie.” Together the tw’o men stood at the cliild’s 
bedside, welcoming the little fellow back to life ; €uid there 
were tears in both their e^ es. 

“ Mon -Key, dear,” queried the convalescent after 
affectionately hugging both, “ w’hy did ve Burma wallahs 
in ve camp in ve hills whore ’oo took me—w’hy did vey call 
’oo Boh Tcha Ngai ? ” 

“ Because— ” said the Burman, in quite good Engli.sh, 
unlike the English he employed in the character of lugalay 
— “ because I am Boh Tcha Ngai himself. The hero 
sometimes plays the part of servant.” . 

The last phrase w^as defiantly flung at the astounded 
Colonel ; both before and subsequent to this episode the 
Boll’s vanity had led to his betraying himself. 

“ Ven if ’oo are a Boh, Mon-Key, I like Bohs,” declared 
Kennie. “ Daddie, dear, fank Boh Tcha Ngai coz he so 
good to me.” 

Colonel Stavesacre, scarcely crediting liis senses, mechani- 
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cully touched the electric push that summoned the Sikh 
sentry to liis presence : he was about to order the arrest 
of the miich-wanted dacoit. 

Boh Tcha Ngai, with the Colonel's revolver pointed at 
ills breast, stood silent, his eyes gleaming defiance. 

“ Fank Boh Tcha Ngai, Daddie,” repeated Kennie 
as he sank dreamily into another health-giving sleep. 

Tlie Colonel deliberately laid down Jiis revolver, 
signed to the Burman to follow- him, and led the way 
to the study. 

The intrepid dacoit calmly followed his mortal enemy 
whose son he had kidnapped in revenge for the death of 
liis friend. The Sikh sentry almost collided with the Bur- 
man whom ho had always believ€*d to be “ Moung Gnai.” 
The real Moimg Gnai who some months previously had 
left the service of the District Commissioner of Tha\'etm\'o, 
was at the moment in the camp of Boli Tcha Ngai where 
he had been kept prisoner whilst the Boh took on the 
IX‘rsonality of the lugcday. One of the Boh's lieutenants 
had masqueraded as the Boh and lured the Colonel into 
a fruitless quest, as recorded at the commencement of 
tliis episode. The only item in the Boh’s deeply laid 
plan that liad miscan’ied had been the illness of Kennie. 

Against his wdsh, the Boh had grown to love the little 
English boy, and was so genuinely grieved at the kidnaj){)ing 
endangering Kennie’s life that he had returned to the 
bungalow, though he ran his head into a noose thereby. 

Reaching his study, the Colonel turned and extended 
his hand to the Burman.^ “It is an English custom. 


Moimg Gnai, to shake hands with a brave man, even though 
he be an encauy.” 

Gravely the Boh shook hands with the Colonel, the sentry 
watching these strange doings w ith a questioning stare. 

“Tell the Boh,” .said Colonel Stavesacre, “that he is 
a good man and a brave—er—IMoung Gnai. Likewise tell 
him that I shall, forty-eight houi*s lienee, hunt him as my 
country’s enemy to the death if he remain in my' juris¬ 
diction. Take the reward otTeivd to the Boh with mv com¬ 
pliments and gratefid thanks for what he has done for my 
little sou—er—Moung Gnai.” 

In the presence of the Sikh sentiy and of Sundra Singh 
who had ap^ieared bearing chicken broth for the convales¬ 
cent, it was necessarv to miintain the farce of master and 
man, of Colonel and “ Moung Gnai.” “ Colonel thakiuy^ 
.said the Burman, “ the Boh, he plan to go to other country', 
no longer worry* Colonel’s district. Kennie thakin grow 
well now*, and I go away’’ as Boh 'I’cha Ngai, the hero, has 
decreed. The Boh also .say' he take rewanl from Colonel, 
but he desire me to give it to Kennie, whom he l()\’e.” 

Whereupon Boh Tcha Ngai returned the bag of rupees 
lianded him a few moments before. Two bra\'e men 
looked into each other’s eyes ; neither spoke. 

Then the Boh, he w ho had acted the part of “ Moung 
Gnai,” turned on his heel and i)as.sed from the bungalow to 
his mountain retreat. Other districts suffereil defiredations 
at his hands, as shall be hereafter recorded, but never 
again did Boh Tcha Ngai appear in the Mandalay' district 
whilst Colonel Stavesacre remained in Burma. 



A PRACTICAL USE FOR THE SOUTH POLE AT LAST I 


Style and Effect in Lawn Tennis. 


W ITH liard courts so much on the increase. Lawn Tennis 
in this country is now an all-the-year-round game. 
That affords the excuse, were any’^ needed, for a note 
on the popular .sport in a winter month. And as so 
many more boy^s to-day are playing the game than has been 
the case in former years, the following practical advice from 
a leading play er should be well taken to heart. We take these 
excerpts from “ Lawn Tennis Up-to-date,” a new book on the 
subject by S. Powell Blackmore (Methuen & Co., Ltd.). 

Writing upon “ Style versus Effect,” the Hon. F. M. B. 
Fisher, the New Zealand “ crack,” say's :—“ My own views 
U[K)n lawn tennis are somewhat unconventional. No doubt 
tliere will be many -who will entirely disagree with my^ theorie.«j. 
But I have been playing tennis continuously for the past twenty- 
fi%’e years, and thus I have had ample opportunity for observing 
and discussing almost every phase of the game. In my opinion, 
most men who hav'C written books upon the game have shown 
tonsiderable knowledge, but much less judgment. Nearly all 
i^ill tell their readc*rs ‘ how to liold the racket.’ This, in my 
opinion, is a real fallacy. There is no infallible ‘ right way' ’ to 
liold a racket. There are many ‘ right ways,’ all of them good 
wavs, none infallible. If all men were made alike, and had the 
wime-shaped hands, the same length of finger, the same power 
if grip, the same flexibility of wrist, the Siime muscular con- 
}?tnjction of arm and shoulder, then there might l^e such a thing 
as ‘the right grip ’ But, ns most men differ in their physical 
riake-iip, so y'our grip has to bo adjusted to your physical re¬ 


quirements. I go even further than this. I say’, and none can 
truthfully* contradict me, that there is no such thing in lawn 
tennis as ‘ correct style,’ There is ‘ pleasing ’ style, and 
‘ ugly ’ style. But what is correct style ? 1 presume it would 

he the perfect man, standing in a perfect position, and liitting a 
perfect shot. But what of the imjK'rfect man in the imperfect 
I)osition who keeps on hitting perfect shots ! And there hav’o 
been many* of thorn.” 

The most extraordinary personality among the world's 
greatest players, says Mr. F'islier, is Norman Brook(*s. ‘‘ One 
might well imagine that Brookes had read every hook ever 
written on lawn teimis, and then determined to ignore them all. 
He had great genius for the game, and Ins genius taught him 
.something that no book on lawn tennis lias ever attemjitixl to 
teach, so far as 1 know. And what his genius taught him was 
to get tlie ball hack to tlie right spot by any and every legitimate 
means. To attain this end he played witli a 13J oz. racket— 
which, according to ‘ Cocker,’ would be an impossible weapon 
in the hands of anyone but Mr. Brookes. It was light, it wa:^ 
not tightly strung, it was tlie wrong sliape. It was, in one brief 
word, an abortion. In Brookes’ hands, with the Brookes’ 
brain (o control it, it became a magic weapon of offence or 
defence, and with it he scaled the heights of immortality. Ho 
played any shot from anywhere, any'how. And, what was so 
annoying, he kept on doing it. That was his genius, backed by 
an iron determination.” 
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The “B.O.R” Stamp 
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Danzig: 5 pf. 

** Crown and Crosses.” 


Denmark : 5 kroner. 


CONDUCTED BY 
*' COLLECTOR.” 

DECEMBER 




Surinam: 1} cent. 


;Ki»i 



mi 

France : 50 cent. 
“Sower” type. 


I N our “ Comer ” of Augu.st last, wo hatl something of a 
little chat about sttunp mounts or hinges. Of late years 
these necessary adjuncts to the conducting of our hobby 
have improved a good deal in quality, and I am rather 
pleased to think that to-day the British stamp mounts seem to 
set the standard for the world. In proof of which you may see 


in some of the 
journals adver- 
offer mounts 
cribed as being 
peelablo kind,” 
the most satia- 
bo used. This is 
for, simple affair 
modest small 
seem, it is a fact 
of trouble has 
bringing the 
pi*esent state of 
What is known 
parent pocket 



Japan : H sen^ 

“ Postal 

Commemoration.” 


Colonial philatelic 
ti.sements that 
which are dcs- 
of the “ English 
and admittedly 
factory that can 
as it should be, 
indeed as ^ a 
stamp moimt may 
that a great deal 
been expended in 
article to its 
perfection, 
as the trans- 
may l>e described 
as being in certain cases a refinement upon the stamp mounts. 
The pocket or envelope is made of jJaper that is more or less as 
clear as glass, and it is the pocket with the stamp jdaced inside 
it, and not the stamp itself, that is mounted 
in one’s album. Of course, the idea is to 
preserve the stamp in an absolutely frosli 
condition. The method has special applica¬ 
tion to those stamps that, being printed in 
fugitive inks, or upon coated papei*s, are 
sure to fade or soon change colour. Naturally 
enough, it is mostly the advanced collectoi*s 
who will be troubled to take such precaution, 
but for all who are sticklers for immaculate 
condition, and particularly those who have an 
eye to profit in some day selling, the device 
is, in sjKJcial instances, w^ell w orthy of adop¬ 
tion. It may bo useful to know of such 
things, though most of us as yet wull not need 
to bo bothered with tliem. The price of the transpai*ent 
pockets ranges from half-a-crown per himdi-ed. 

Denmark. 5 kronen, deep violet. “ Portrait.” 


sprays of olive below. Across the bottom of the stamp in two 
lines appears the inscription, “ British Honduras Postage and 
Revenue.” The Georgian i.ssues of this colony are very well 
worth collecting, and they are to bo obtained at a price that is 
not inflated. 

Poland. 10 marks, slate-blue. “ Sower and Sword.” 


Together with 
stamp of same 
brown, this was 
memorate tlie 
Peace with So- 
dc.sign is, of 
of the country’s 
peace. It shows 
seed in anticipa- 
harvest at last 
sword is stuck 
behind him. 







Japan : 3 sen 

“ Postal Commemoration.” 


Ono of the 
in the current 
tlio head of the 
in.stea<l of an 
fresh comer is a 
let. 

British Hon- 
roso - carmine. 

Oblong i n 
has a portrait 
in a beaded 
with the wor<l 
either si»le of 
Crown. 'I'lio loft half of the design shows a sliield con¬ 

taining the Anns of British Honduras, with supporters. 
In a small frame is the denomination ” 2 c.,” with 



Poland : 10 marks. 

“ Sower and Sword.” 


recent new values 
s*?t, and having 
King in a circle 
oval. Another 
lo ore, pale vio- 

duras, 2 c., 

“ Peace.” 
shap4>, this stamp 
of King George 
circle at right, 
“ Peace ” on 
the Imperial 


a 15 mark.s 
design, olive- 
issued to coin- 
conclusion of 
viet Russia. The 
course, symbolic 
yearning for 
a man sowinig 
tion of fruitful 
to come. His 
in the grouiid 
while in the sky 
appears the rainbow of promise and of hope. Figures of 
value are in the upper corner, and there is the inscription 
‘‘ Poczta Polska ” at foot. A small Polish eagle occupies 
the lower right-hand corner. Of “ Sow^er ” and ” Harvester ” 
stamps there are by now an adequate number. Tlio design 
of this Polish ono, though, well eanis it a place in our ‘‘ Comer.” 

Nyassa. 2c., red, black centre. ” Va.‘co 
da Gama.” 

We all know the stamps of this Portuguoso 
Colony that show camels, giraffe, zebra, anrl 
Prince Henry the navigator’s ship. Not long 
since, the philatelic world was promised a 
handsome new series of Nyassa, but examin¬ 
ation of the eighteen specimens that arrive*! 
showed them to be the same as before, with 
the exception of this portrait of Vasco da. 
Gama, which appeal's on the 2, 2^, 4, 5 and 
6 c. values. 

Kedah. 25c., blue centre, purple freune. 
Malay ploughing.” 

A new value in the old design as used for 
the ex sting 10c. to .50c. stainp.s, which shows a native plougH- 
ing with oxen. 

Japan. 1J sen , red and green. 3 sen., brown-violet. “ Pos- 





tal Commemora 
Nowadays,! lie 
opportunity for 
postage stamps, 
has been a good 
but, without ex¬ 
stamps thus pro- 
so interesting 
collectors have 
coined each and 
them. The 
under notice 
the fiftieth annivei*sary of 
system into Japan. They 


tion.” 

Japanese miss no 
issuing specinl 
Of lat© thero 
supply of thest-, 
ception, the 

duced have beoi\ 
and artistic tha.t 
positively wol - 
every one of 
- / stamps no w 

commeniora.t,o 

the introduction of the postrvl 
form a set of four, in txvo 



designs, of which the IJ^ son. and the 4 sen., carmine, and 
the 3 son. cuid 10 .son., blue, are the same. As we see, the 1 ^ sen. 
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pi'esents a duly quaint appearance, arresting attention at 
sight. In the centre it shows what are three flags of Japan, 
these, from left to right, being tlie old postal flag, the now 
well-known national flag, and the present postal flag. At 
the top of the stamp is the Imperial crest, the Chrysanthemum, 
with an inscription that may l>e translated as meaning, “ In 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the introduction 
of the Postal Service.” 

Japan’s first set of postage stamps, issued in 1871, consisted 
of four denominations. They are, by the way, 
worth to-day from five shillings to thirty shillings 
apiece. This present “flag” stamp reproduces in 
miniature the designs of these four stamps, one in 
each comer. Below is w'ordii'.g that reads “ Im- 
jx'rial Post,” and at the sides are the dates 
“April in the 10th Year of Taisho (1921),” and 

March in the 4th Year of Meiji (1871).” These 
smaller stamps are printed in sheets of one 
hundred. 

The 3 sen shows, in the centre, a view of the 
Department of Communication (General Post 
Orice) at Tokyo. In the foreground is seen the 
statue of Baron M. Mayeshima, the founder 
of the postal system of his native country, and often referred 
to as being the “ Rowland Hill ” of Japan. The same in¬ 
scriptions are upon this stamp, but there are added fifty stars, 
to represent fift^^ years. Forming of itself a little picture, the 
stamp is beautifully engraved. The sheets are of fifty stamps, 
ten rows of five. Only a comparatively small number of the 
4s. and 10s. were made, and these were very soon being offered 
at above face v'alue. One report has it that only 20,000 of 
the 10s. were issued, with the result that, together with the 4s., 
the entire stock was sold out within an hour. 

Such practice is becoming quite customary in 
Japan, which is a country that philatelically, 
as in other ways, is 
very much alive. 

Luxemburg. 1 fr. 
red. “ Castle of 
N’ianden.” 

Luxemburg. 2 fr., 
blue. “ Terra Cotta 
works at Escli.” 

Luxemburg. 5 fr., 
purple. “ Bridge 
and view' of Luxemburg.” . 

These are beautiful stamps, verj^ finely executed. The 
Cliatcau de Vianden is a picturesque ruin, romantically situated, 
and forming a notable relic of baronial times in the Grand Duchy. 
From the quantity of smoke that is being emitted from the 
chimneys at Esch, w'e may surely conclude that the factories are 
working at lea.st “ full time ” ! The 5 fr. fumi.shes a fine example 
of a “ view stamp,” skilfully treated. In the fore¬ 
ground the delightfully proportioned big bridge is 
seen spanning the ravine of the River Alzette. 
“Exceptionally good specimens of philatelic art,” 
is a tenn that has been several times applied to this 
trio. 

Surinam. 14 c blue. “ Numeral.” 

A new value that has been added to the series of 
Ihhi type. 

P'ranee. * 50 c., blue. “ Sower ” type. 

Newr value, consequent upon the increa.sed 
international letter rate. This stamp reverts to the 
1903 type of the famous “ Semeuse,” it having the 
original lined background. 

I>anzig. 5 pf., orange. “ Crow n and Croases.” 

Here Is still another issue from this philatelically prolific Free 
Port. The figure of denomination appears in each comer, the 
inscription reads “ Frei *Stadt Danzig,” and the crosses and 
.surmounting crown are arranged vertically. 

Togo on Dahomey. 1 c., green centre, slate frame, 

“ Togo, Occupation Franco-Anglaise ” disappears from these 
stamps. Instead, there is a new issue of the 1913 type with 
overprint in heavy black capitals to denote French occupation 
only. All values are of a different colour to the current 


Dahomey, which remark applies also to Cameroons or IVIidclIe 
Congo. 

Reference to the stamps of British Honduras calls to mind 
an interesting variety of which examples may poasibly find their 
way into your albums. This is the kind that is varioiLsly descril)etl 
as hav'ing a “ lilac overprint,” a “ moire underprint,” or be¬ 
ing marked w ith “ wavy netw'ork.” The pattern on the stamp 
is, perhaps, best described as being an arrangement of close wa\ y 
line.s, something resembling the appearance of watered silk. 

These stamps are the 1 c. green, 2 c. red, and 5c. blue, 
of 1915, and their being thus treated was an out¬ 
come pf the war. 

A consignment of stamps printed by De La Rue 
was being sent out to the Colony. At that time 
Germany w'as particularly active in attacking our 
shipping in the Atlantic. A big haul of such 
stamps would have been very well worth having. 
Some ingenious mind conceived the ,practical idea 
that if the stamps were in some way specially 
marked they could, if necessity arose, be easily 
repudiated. The network marking was therefore 
put upon the stamps. Actually, the consignment 
reached its destination safely, and so the stamps 
passed into circulation in the ordinary way. IL however, they 
had been captured by the enemy, the Colony would have 
made it known that all stamps bearing the network ])attern 
were not available for postal purposes. Once or twice 1 
have heard the.se stamps referred to as “ raider stamps,” the 
chief danger to our shipping at that time having been from the 
German commerce raiders. 

There is a rumour that the well-know'n and eminently 
satisfactory “junk” design on Chinese stamps is to be dis- 
co'itinued. We arc promised instead a head 
of Confucius, a pago<la, and a camel. Be that 
as it may, tl e arrival of the report has given 
me an idea that 
should l)e acted up¬ 
on. It is that, in 
continuation of our 
exceedingly popular 
series of articles 
.showing stamps that 
are allof one “tyf)e.” 
we o ight certainly 
to have “ ship ” 
8tam|[)s. In addition to the Chine.se junk example, there 
are a nuMuber of stamps of many countries that show’ 
fine repre.sen tat ions of ves.sc*ls of various kinds, not a few' 
of the.se providing really striking small sea pictures. With 
the “ Fleet of Coliunbus,” or “ »Ship of Columbus ” alone, 1 
l)elieve we could pretty well fill our two pages, though there 
are plenty of other suitable specimens besides these. I will 
go to work and look out for them; maybe they will 
be in time for next month’s “ Corner.” 

This is the time of year when many a consistent 
collector, lookitig through his album, has cau.se to 
congratulate himself that he is not what may be 
termed a seasonal philatelist. Plenty of fellows there 
are who, keen on stamp collecting during the 
winter, suffer severe diminution of interest in th(T 
summer. And thus they become the fickle one.s 
from whom the “ steady old stagers ” very often 
pick up plums. When the tempting out-door season 
come.s along, the.se more uncertain ones not in¬ 
frequently proceed to “ realise ” on their collec¬ 
tions. Perhaps the whole album, contents and 
all, is swapped for a cricket-bat, a le.ss favourite 
country is bargained for some needed ca.sh, or a nice set is 
exchanged for a tyre repair outfit. That sort of thing goes on to 
an enormou.s extent, and hugely to the advantage of the f)hil- 
atelist who is such all the time, and not only by fits and starts. 
Naturally enough, each one can please himself. But, as I have 
suggested, just now' there are many boys who, turning over the 
pages of their albums, become fully convinced of the fact that 
the motto “stamps are no good in the summer” is of splen¬ 
did service to those w’ho continue to collect all the year round. 
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How to Play at Full-Back. 

Pointers for the Rugby Player. 

By B. E. DAVY, D.C.M. 

(G!cucestcr‘s Full-Back, and Holder of three “Championship" Medals.) 


I HAVE novt^ftbeoii one of those people—aetual players, 
or enthusiastic spectators and followei*s—in Rugby 
football who were always inclined to puff one 
particular position in the game, at the expense 
of the others. There ai*e folk who will tell you that the 
forwards are the principal item ; others who laugh at this, 
and swear that the tialves are tlie men who matter ; a 
third section who aver that the best forwards possible, 
and that excellent halvas into the bargain, are little good 
without four really superior three-quarters, who are, accord¬ 
ing to these critics, the cr^mc de la cr'cnie of the game ; 
wdiilst yet a fourth section pin all their chief faith to the 
full-back’s being something out of the ordinary altogether. 

Such a.ssertions are to me a trifle unwise, to say the least— 
I had almost WTitten “ absurd.” 

For, if you wdll only think about the 
matter, you will see that the whole 
game and scheme of Rugby has 
))een evolved gradually, and made 
as it is to-day, until we liave arrived 
at the phase w'here one department 
of player is just as necessary as the 
other; where no team can afford 
to bo let down by any rank what¬ 
ever ; and where every man in the 
fifteen becomes a member of a true 
brotherhood. So that if the game is 
not won, scarcely over can one 
single line be blamed ; whilst if it 
is won, every man of them may well 
share the honour and praise. 

In this article 1 mean to confine 
myself to explaining how the boy 
wiio takes up the post of full-back 
should act and work so as to render 
most useful service to his side ; how 
he should learn his part of tlie game ; 
how he should keep to his own role 
and sphere, and not poach on others ; 
how ho may best qualify himself 
to become far above the mod- 
(‘lato full-backs we see on most school playing-fields. 

What are the leading qualifications a lad requires who 
aspires to this position ? Cool-headedness, in the fii-st place ; 
till? ability to decide quickly, and act on that deci.sion, 
in the next place ; active and clear judgment as a third 
item ; and clever kicking ability, strong and definite, as 
the last one. 

The full-back, whilst able to run fast and strongly, 
need not be so sjieedy as the throes and halves. Nor 
d()(?s ho need the powerful “pushing” physique of the 
ideal forward ; nor the tricky dodging of the cute scrum- 
hidf. His qualities fall rather under the defensive order; 
hence self-reliance,stdf-control, clear definite aims, should be¬ 
long to him in prefcrtaice to attacking adjuncts and powers. 

d'hero are grave dangers at the position of full-back, 
into which the young lad, the novice, usually tumbles 
easily, consciously or unconsciously, principally the latter. 
One of these is the dang<*r li^st he should allow ‘‘coolness ” 
to gi?t to moan a certain state of lacka^laisicalness. or 
apathy. For the boy who permits himself to forget the 
distinction between tlu^so two terms may soon become 
not only a grave risk, but a constant trouble to his fifteen. 

Another terrible danger for the youthful full-back i.s 
a tendency to “ play to the gallery.” He is in quite a 


different position on the field to the rest of his side, with 
regird to the spectators. Whatever ho does with the 
biill is open and patent to all ; ho stands alone for the most 
part. The action of a forwaid, of a half, even of a three- 
quarter, good or bad, may bo partly or w'holly liidden 
from the view of the boys or men behind the ropes. Not 
so the full-back’s work and play. Hence, this fatal tempta¬ 
tion which a young lad there often has to “play to tlie 
gallery,” to do what is show^ rather than safe, w'hat looks 
well instead of what is the very best thing. 

And one more serious danger for tlie full-back, often 
least recognised of all by him, even when a man, let alone 
a schoolboy. This is the temptation to become more 
or less stagnant, more or less ‘‘ lonely,” more or less 
apart in a game, just because his 
men in front ai*o doing well, are 
always attacking, are scoring whilst 
their rivals are powerless. 

In such a case there is a terrible 
tendency for the boy at full-back to 
fancy he is getting cold, is not in tho 
picture, is hardly neceasary to his 
team. But such ideas, such danger¬ 
ous notions, must be got rid of/at 
once. No sensible full-back should 
ever feel like tliat. If he is fortunate 
enough to find his front men con¬ 
stantly holding the upper hand, and 
him.self called on to do very little 
actual defence right through, never¬ 
theless ho must keep up with tho 
team in all its movements, he mu.st 
work w’ith them and keep in full 
touch with them and the action of 
the game. For ho is a part—ami 
an important part—of the w^heel ; 
he cannot fall aw^ay from the whole 
arrangement without some other 
part feeling that fall ; without the 
whole wheel being seriously w eakenoi I, 
to say tho least. Indeed, it may 
well bo that it is just because his comrades in front 
are so Siinguine of his strong suppoi*t behind should that 
bo requisite, that they are encouraged to take this or 
that risk, adopt this or that scheme, carry through thi^i 
or that manoeuvre. 

He who would pro\*e himself a full-back far beyond tho 
average ruck of youthful ones must eitlier natiually possess, 
or .seek to acquire at the earliest moment, a verstvtilitv' 
which few other players in Ills fifteen will have at all. Ho 
must not only be a strong and sure kicker, buf he miLst 
be able to kick w ith either foot equally wcU. He mu.st not 
only ho able to find touch with much certainty w'henevcr ho 
w ishes, but also able to tackle resolutely and surely any man 
o])posing him, howev^er strong or wdly. He must not only 
l)e able to kick the ball projx;rly when he gets it, but ho 
must bo sure ho can first of all field it in any difiicult 
position, 80 as to have the opportunity for such kicking. 

“ Touch ’* must be the true full-back’s goal on every 
occasion, or nearly so. His business is to get his men 
out of trouble as soon as possible, and as effectively a-s 
liti can. It is amazing wliat saving of the strength ami 
powei-s of tho forw'ards can be brought about by a full-bacic 
who is skilful and knows his business fully. And this? 
siiving of power may represent a very big thing indeed 
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tr.warcis winning the match wluni it comes to the latest 
and most trying struggles of the contest, where every 
ounce of remaining strength will count for so much. 

With regard to his kicking, I need scarcely tell the 
young exponent of this “ last-defence ” play that, when 
wishing to send the ball into touch on his left, he should 
use his right foot, and, of course, vice versa. This will 
at once sho\%- him the extreme importance of lacing able 
to emjjloy eitlier foot ecjually well in any and every crisis. 

And it ma 3 ' be of much service to suggest here to the 
1 k)v that it is always safest to employ' the “ punt ” when 
tr\ing to find toucli. He must trul\’ be well exjx'rienced 
as a full-back who finds an\" other t^pe of kick serve Iiis 
])iirposes as well, and be as safe. On a wet dav% with a 
slippery, greasv ball, and a turf more or le.ss slithery* and 
sticky, the [)unt is the only kick to use which is at all 
.safe. Moreover, it is not nearly so easj' for the other sitle 
to charge down a punt as it is for them to do so with a 
drop-kick. 

It Is nece.ssar 3 ', however, that anj" lad pretending to be 
a fairly decent full-back should mcnige the drop-kick vvell 
and easily, for he will often need to use it. When taking a 
p?nalty-kiek, or dropping-out, both of which duties will 
fall more to his lot tlian to that of anv' other man in the 
team, he will hav^e to show his ability and skill with the 
drop-kick, hence he must make himself a master of this 
art a.s earlv as po.ssible in his career. 

The central idea,for a full-back in finding touch .should 
1>3 safety' rather than long distance. If the two can be 
combined, so much the better for his side. But the wise 
full-back will never court danger bv' trying to kick too far 
into touch with uncertainty of finding it, when he could 
kick a shorter length and make sure of getting touch. 
Onlv' experience—and finding himself fail now' and tlu‘n 
whilst putting his sitle ‘“into a hole” — will teach the 
budding “international last-defence ” what is meant here 
by ” Safetv first ” tactics. 

One more piece of splendid adv ice for v ou lads. It applies 
in Hugbv' play as well 
as in Soccer. Keep 
this motto always full 
in view : “ The verv’ 
fij-st dut 3 'of ev'eiy full¬ 
back w hen he receives 
the ball is to get rid 
of it immediately.” 

There must benodillj - 
dallving, no trving to 
show off, no risk of 
danger. Only once in 
a blue moon, as thev 
.sav', can a full-back 
afford to take the 
terrible risks run b\ 
him who t)iu.s clings 
to the ball instead of 
clearing it away into 
touch in the most 
effective way. And 


ev’cn when such an occasion does befall, it usually needs 
the skill and experience of a Curnberlodge, a Uamlin, or 
a Tristram to use it with that certainty and success which 
such a move implies. So, bojs, don’t forget the great 
motto, if you aspire to Ix'come famoiLS full-backs. “ Clet 
rid of the ball immediatelv and effectiv'clj .” 

Now, about fielding the ball. Take it in full flight ; 
don’t wait for it to bounce, if 3011 can help it. \N’h 3 '? 
BecaiLse one nev'er can be sure how .such a ball icUl bounce ; 
wliich way' it will turn ; how it may eome off the ground ; 
what direction it will take. A dozen small items 11103 ' 
come into action here and foil you, if you permit the ball 
to bounce. Tiy hard also to avoid that knock-on, a 
really .serious matter when it occurs with the full-back, 
.since the ball must pre.sumably then bo pretty near liis 
own goal-line—his team’s danger-zone. Constant failure 
to gather the ball cleanh' is a big fault, and a tremendous 
danger, in any' full-back. Such a man ought to be dispensed 
with 1 ) 3 ' his team as .soon as they" can find any' .safer fellow 
for the job. 

And, v\hen tackling, iacUe ! Tackle ! Tackle ! Don't 
half-do the job ! C5o low for your man, and go for him 
re.soUitely and firmly. Once having got v'our anus and 
hands to him, don’t let go, however he twists or scjuirms. 
or however you (and pcThaps he) may^ fall. Stick to him 
like grim death till he relea.ses the ball, or till your com¬ 
rades get up. 

And, if v'ou find yourself in that veiy trving situation 
where two men with the ball are opposed to you, and v(»u 
can only deal with One, then never be misled. Clo for the 
man with the ball ! That is the .safest and l^est maxim, 
even if it does occasionally' fail in its application. For, 
by' going for this man, y ou force him either to hold on too 
long, or to give his pass at a moment not always the most 
suitable ; and in either case you gain a strong point, and may’ 
prev'ent a.score, or allow your own men to get up toy our help. 

Just one other bit of useful counsel. If y ou yourself ehanco 
to be tackled effect iv'cl 3 ' when you have the ball, play it at once. 

Far better to chance 
what may liappen than 
to hav e the “ ref.” 
awaitl a penalty-kick 
against y'our side for 
your sticking to the 
ball, when that penalty 
must of neccs-ity b<* 
taken not very far from 
your own goal-liiu'. 
Whenever you find 
yourself in a fix or 
.serious position, thinlv 
quickly, clearly, and 
cooll 3 % then make the 
best of a bad job. AikI 
the best of a bad job 
when a full-back is 
tackled is for him to 
j)la 3 ' the ball imme¬ 
diately. 



Kow, you Field Club fellows, what do you know about this insect ? 


A-Wheel. 


I KNOW I’m not bcautiful-r-still, y'ou must own 
That beauty’s not grace of appearance alone I 
And liav'cn’t 1 served you as well os can be V 
1 think I’ll remind y ou : Just listen to me ! 

You’d never have seen it—that glimpse of the nioor, 
AH l>Athed in the sunset at foot of the tor. 

You’d never have caught that fair bit of the bay', 
With Its white-winging boats at the hush of the day. 


You’d never hav'e found it—that cpiaint little town : 
Tliat old-fu.shioned cottage in ru''.setty gown ; 

That orchard of coolness an<l ruddv'-checked pride ; 
That stretch of flat common all breezy* and wide. 
That oft-the-track church w ith its steejile aglow. 
That valley' of waters where singing brooks flow*. 

Now* own up, at once ! You’re no xcallccr, you see— 
You owe all these wonderful outings to vie I 

“Jan Dkag ’ 
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By JOHN LL. ROBERTS. 


^I. 

T he Society soon proved to be a power in Ci-eystone. 

Blundell told me that it even exceeded his wildest 
flroams, and said that even if his genius nevei* 
brought forth another jape, tliis masterpiece was 
enough to show what a great man he was. 

Owing to the character of the chaps in the Society, we 
wei'e forced to call meetings very often. Every day prac¬ 
tically saw one of us at loggerheads with either prefects or 
masters. Blundell’s genius had a great chance for showing 
itself, and really he did very w^ell. A lot of things began 
to happen at Greystone, and the strange thing is that, 
owing to the oath of secrecy w hich we' had sworn and the 
silent manner in which ev'erything was carried out, no one 
knew who was responsible for the things which happened. 
In fact, what has since been called “ The Reign of Terror ” 
had begun. 

Our methml of hitting back at the masters was simple. 
I f an^' one of us was caned or given an imposition, the master 
who was I’esponsible usually lost his gowm on the following 
day. This was a very cumiing idea, because every mastei* 
had to u’ear his gown in chapel ; tluLS, on not being‘able 
to find it he had to miss, and it was common knowledge 
t hat “ Potty ” kept a stricter account of masten^ who missed 
chapel than of the chaps w lio failed to appear. Of course, 
the masters made a big fuss about it when their gowrts went, 
and the threats they used marie me shudder, especially if, 
owing to the diawing of lots, it had been my turn to get a 
gown ; but our sccn^cy ke})t everything dark, and whrn 
the mast CIS found their grnvns, usually on the following daA’, 
things used to calm down. 

Of coui-so, we had other ways. For instance, if “ Sniiler ” 
jjroved unkind, we us(‘d to borrow a certain geogia})hy book 
out of the library. We knew for a fact that “ Smiler’s ” 
lessons in geograj)hy were taken from this book, and were 
sure of having a “ P.8.” in the nr'xt lesson in that subject. 
One time w'O managed to get hold of Carter’s crib for our 
matluanatics book, and C’arter was so lost wa’tliout it that 
he covered the bo.ard with calculations, and then didn’t get 
an answer out. 'J'hen, when Harrison (known as “ Stinks ”) 
gave Blundell an imj)ort for leavdng the stopper off a bottle 
of ammonium sulphide, wo clianged the labels on .several 


(A Story in Two Parts.) 

PART II. 


of the bottles and quite ruined .some qualita.tive analv'sis 
“ Stinks ” was doing. 

W ith the prefects we had a large .scope for the vengeance 
work. Thus, we half severed in ten places the laces in 
.Marsden’s cricket boots. We mixeil “ Gloy ” in “ Dandy ” 
Shaw’s hair-cream, with the amazing result that his cap 
had to be steamed off before he could show his face at 
lesson.s. Then, one day, after Pilling had given no fewer 
than four of the Society a whacking big imposition, we 
carved his name on the sundial in “ Potty’s ” garden. This 
caused a big row, because ” Potty ” thought Pilling must 
have done it himself, and Pilling was in disgrace for a long 
time. 

Blundell, however, regardeil tliis kind of thing as very 
small fry, and as the Stxiiety’s successes increased he aiineil 
at higher things. He was simply longing for “ Potty ” to 
cane one of us .so that he might bring off a great coup 
against him. He had liLs plans made ready for the event. 
His idea was to get hold of “ Potty’s ” cane. Luckily, no 
doubt, for all of us, this never came off, for in the heiglit of 
its prosperity the Society was cut off. The end of the 
Society is stranger than the liistory of its formation and 
its prowess. 

The prefects were rapidly becoming demoralisefl under 
our stea<.ly pressure, though, to bo sure, they did not know 
who was respon.sible for all the havoc. The mastei*s al.'^o 
began to get uncomfortable, for they never knew' wiien t lioir 
turn for a missing gown was coming. To report the things 
to “ Potty ” was out of the question, becau.se they had no 
evidence or proof as to how the things happened. A 
gown, ” Potty ” would very quickly tell them, w'as as likely 
to be the careless fault of the master as the malice of one tif 
the chaps. 

In desperation the masters left the matter in the J^rofocts’ 
hands, and gave tlu'm strict orilers to find out who was 
causing all the trouble. The pr<'focts on receiving this 
command did the usual thing—called a naoting. 

We heaul about this meeting, and called one oims^elvos 
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before tliia one canie off. At our meeting it was deciiliHl to 
ilraw lots to find out who should be tletailed olT to listen 
to what was done by the prefects. The lot fell to Rowe, 
HO we left it to him to find out all he could. 

That night, after “ the Secret Society gathereil 

again in the classroom. BKmdell got up as usual to open 
the meeting. He lookeil more cheerful than ever as he 
Ijogan to speak. 

‘ We liave come together to hear from Rowe all that 
traii>pired at the prefects’ meeting. What lie has to say 
will show liow we have got the mastei-s and prefects licked. 
We have nothing to fear, though the meeting brought forth 
a surprise, a.s you shall hear. Speak, Brother Rowe.” 

Brother Rowe gave Blundell an anything but brotherly 
l'X)k, but got on to the prefects’ meeting after detailing one 
or two of Blundell’s facial shortcomings. 

' The meeting,” he said, “was rotten at fii-st. Th(‘y 
just gassed about the things which had happened, and 
wondered how they could 
have happened, and who 
hiul caused them all. Well, 
lliey went on talking a lot 
of rot about keeping up 
the tone of the school, until 
I got tired of it, and was 
just thinking of clearing 
away from the keyhole 
when Pilling stood up. He 
'Slid that if the prefects 
would give him a free hand 
lie would cleai* the wliole 
mess up. He said he would 
»lo it in a week, and bi-ing 
the offenders to justice. 

hen the others asked 
ium how he would do it, 
he said he preferred to keep 
it secret, and, as he had 
suffered most of all owing 
to the sundial affair, ho 
hoped they’d let him. 

Tliat’s all.” 

Everyone laughed wdien 
Rowe had finished. 

** (Jood old Pilling,” 
c huckled Dell. “ He’ll 
have his work cut out.’.’ 

Wonder w^hat he’s 
g‘»ing to do ? ” I said ; for 
1 thought eveiyone was 
taking it too ligJiMy. “ If 
he d^ get on our track 
there’ll be an awful row 
about it.” 

Eveiyone laughed again. 

“ Gibbs’ poor, tired feet 
are growing cold,” smiled Blundell loftilv. “ Pilling's 
noise can do nothing against our silencei: Trust your 
< ncle Blundell.” 

I li^ trasted before to Bhmdell, witli results too lion ible 
o think upon ; also I knew Pilling, who is a very deter- 
oaned sort of chap when he gets roased, and 1 trenibled for 
myself and the Society, 

Anyway,” I said, “ we had better go steady for a time. 
-i.‘t 8 wait till Filling’s week is up before we have any moie 
tags.” 

But Blundell and the rest wouldn’t listen, ainl tlicy set 
to work at once to devise a rag to punish Pilling for liis 
audacity m proposing to squash our exploits. 

The rag earne off well, and Pilling had to pick several 
thousand stitches out of his pyjamas that mght. I kept 
wanung Blimdell to go steady, but it was no use ; ho and 
me rest had become utterly reckless, and wliilo I 
'rt*mbled and warned, they laughed and rccommi'uded 
»ooi-warmers. 


II. 

A FEW days later hapj^eiied Bluiidcirs adventure. 

He was strolling in tJie small w'ood near the 
Coll., dodging cricket as itsual and thinking— 
lie aftemaixls told us—about the Secret Society. 
His mind turned to the secret sign, and he w’as thinking out 
a fresh one, because of late the sign had been much used by 
the Society, and ho feared lest it should have become com- 
promi.secL Half imconsciously he raised his right arm to 
moke the secret sign, and was just opening out bis hand 
for the third time when a bush at the side of the 
path was parted, and a great red face, half hidden 
by a huge beard anil moustache, peered tluoiigh the 
sjiace at him. 

Blundell was startled, but he finished off the sign, and let 
his arm fall slowly to his side. 

Then a wondcTfiil thing happened. A liand rose to tlie 


ear of the strange face, and, after opening and sluittiiig 
three times, disappeared again. 

Half dazed, and liardly knowing what he was doing, 
Blundell raised his aim and pertormed the sign again. The 
strange face never moved, but answ’ered the sign as before. 
Blundell wanted time to tliink, so he made the sign again, 
nodding his head as tlioiigh lie understood all that was 
going on. The stranger ditl the same until they were both 
nodding and flapping then* hands frantically. 

At last, it dawned on Blundell. This was evidently a 
foreigner, who beloiigi‘d to a secret society, and by some 
strange coincidence lie hail droppeil upon their very secret 
sign. A thrill ran through him. Here w^as an adventure 
which ho would see through. Hi.s brain w’ikh quite clear 
now. His mind was nuule up. He afterwards told us that 
liis genius compelled him to atteiiqit to draw out the seeii^ts 
of the other fellow’s service. 

” Come forth,” he said, dropping liis hands. He knew’ 
tliat “ come forth ” was the right thing to say. 

The stranger slowly came forth from behind the busli. 


“ The stranger placed his finger to his lips and beckoned Blundell to follow him.” 
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with very cautious steps. He placed his finger to his lips, 
and beckoned Blundell to follow him. Blundell felt a cold 
thrill as he did so on tip-toe. Arrived at the thickest part 
of the wood the fellow stopped and motioned Blundell to 
sit down on the root of a tree. Then the man sat down 
very close to liim, and muttered something in a foreign 
tongue. Blundell edged tis far away as possible. He 
didn't like the adventure half so much now. The man’s 
face was greasy, and his eyes had a strange look in tliem. 
However, thinking it was about time to assert liimself, 
Jihmdell said very solemnly : 

“ W’e shall speak English,” and then added, as he remem- 
bercnl that the man most likely spoke dog-English, “ Is it not 
so ? AVhat you think ? ” 

” Ah, \ es. W'e .spik Englee.sh. AVhat for not ? You 
my frienti, my comerad. AV’e spik Engleesh. It is better.” 
Tlie man’s voice was husky, probably 
with excitement, Blundell thought, 
and he tried to pick out tlie accent. 

It seemed a mixture of Fr<*nch, German, 
and Italian. But, then, Blundell di«ln't 
know much about languages, so he 
tried to imitate the husk\' 
crowing. 

‘‘ You have message for me 
brought, isn’t it ? I listen and 
obey.” 

Blundell told us that 
by this tinie he was 
beginning to enjoy him¬ 
self, and forgot what a 
dangerous thing he was 
doing. 

” You are one of ze 
brotherhood of ze fair 
countree of Alessonia. 

Oh, b<*autiful Alessonia, 

I love it ; and you love 
it, too ! I haf no mes¬ 
sage, onl\ news I haf 
got. (dorious news, 
lilessonia shall soon rise 
to great |)ower. AA’e 
shall l>e great. You haf 
of our j)lans heard, isn’t 
it ? ” 

Blundell shook liis 
head doubtfully and 
m u t t e r e d something 
about his ordem “ not 
having got,” he “ in the 
obscure daikness was.” 

The man at his side 
seized his hands in great excitement. 

Not heard ! ” he cried. ” One of ze 
blood brotherhood of Ah'ssonia, and haf 
not lu'ard ze news ! ” Here doubt 
seemed to strike the stranger, and he 
releas(‘d.i one of BlundeH’s hands while 
he j)erformed the secret sign. Blundell answered with 
his free hand. 

“ Ha ! It is well ! AV'e are brothers,” nodded the man, 
evidently satisfied. Then, dropping his voice, he began to 
s|>e^k with great earnestness in Jhiindell’s ear. The im- 
iiKMise whiskers which he sported tickled Blundell's face .so 
much while he .spoke that Blundell wanted to laugh. But 
as the man went on talkiiig Blundell forgot the tickling and 
listened intently to every word. W hat the man .said made 
Blundell .shiver .so much that the fellow noticed it. 

‘ Ha ! You with delight tremble. I'liere is more yet.” 

Blundell listen(*d to it all without .saying a word. He 
was too terrified to speak lest he should give himself away. 
At last the man finislusl. and with an excited laugh got up. 

” Mes.sonia will be great. AVe shall be great, my brother.” 

Blundell nodded ; he N\ as in a hurry to get away now, but 
had just one (piestion to aslv. 


“ It will happen at t^velve o’clock, you .say ? ” 

“ At tv/elve by ze clock,” competed the man, and nodded, 
made the secret sign .slowly, and so .stalked away through 
the wood. 

Blundell turixed and ran back to Colh'ge. Quite out of 
bi-eath, he went round the playing-field and told overyouc 
of the Secret Society that a most urgent meeting was to 
bo held at once. He was .so flushed and excited that we knew 
.something was wrong, so w'C left tlie nets and went to the 
classroom to hear the news. j 

As .soon as we vverc‘ all in, Blundell hurriedly told us of j 
the strange meeting he liad had in the woods, and of the 
.skilful way in which he had managed to get the .secrets of i 
the other chap’s .service out of him. I 

‘^He belongs to the secret service of Me.ssonia,” said i 
Blundell. “ 1 have never heard of the place before, but 
tlien I don’t know much geography. 
Have any of you lieard of it ? ” 

No one had, but all clamoured for 
Blundell to tell about the .secrets (he 
fellow liad given away. 

“ Oh, it’s horrible, you cliaps ! 
These Alessonians mu.st bo 
awful [)eople. You ne^•er heard 
such awful stuff as tliLs man 
told me. He showx^d 
me how' AIe.s.sonia will 
rise to be the one power 
in the world. He told 
me how they will have 
the whole world at their 
feet in a yveek’s time. 
And tliis is the week lie 
said. Oil, it’s too awful 
to think about ! ” 

“ AVhat did he .say ? ” 
we roared together. 

“ AVell,” .said Blun¬ 
dell, w iping his foreliead 
(I had never .seen him 
.so np.set before), ‘‘ this 
is their plan in a nut¬ 
shell. Every big school 
in England is going to 
be blown uj), and they 
are going to do the same 
in every country, so 
that all the young men 
will he killed, and .so no 
country but Ales.sonia 
will have a decent 
army.” 

AVe whistled.' Dell 
laughed. 

” Hope they start 
with Gre> stone,” ho 
.said, showing he didn’t 
believe it. 

At another time we 
w’ould have agreed with him, but this seemed to he 
jolly serious, .so w^e shouted Dell down. 

“ Tliey are going to start with Grey stone.” said Blundell; 
“and tliey start to-night. A bomb is going to be ]ilacetl 
in the box-room, timed to go off at twelve to-night.*' 
Everyone looked at his watch with a jerk. It was only 
four, however. 

“ Of coui*se, w^e’ve got to stop it,” went on Blundell. 
“ Shoidd we go and tell ‘ Potty,’ or find the bomb fii*st ? " 

“Find it first,” said Dell, much .sobered now. “I 

bet tlie chap was pulling your leg. So we had better niak« 
.sure before we tell ‘ Potty ’ that tale. AA’e .should loc)k 
precious idiots if the thing was a frost after all.” 

\A"e all agreed that the story took a little swallowing, 
but to be on the safe side we should search the box-room 
at every hour until bed-time, jast to make siu’c. 

Blundell, who was in deadly earnest, wanted to go and 


He fell back a step or two and pointed dumbly at a 
huge package inside the box.” {See page 91 .) 
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tell “ Potty ’’ right away, but we out-voted 
him, and agi’oed that it w’ould h»' hot for to 
make sure of the boinl) before u(‘ s.iid 
anything. AcconJiugly we seurelied the l)ox- 
room at once, but found nothing. Fa* lyone 
laughed; a goo4l deal n'lievi'd, ljut niniidoll 
was not satislied. 

'* \V(^ shall ha\ «' 
to corno out of 
P.S.’ ovejy hour 
to make sure,” In* 
sai<l, “ file eliap 


w a 8 n ’ t 
pulling 
iny leg. 

Ho was 
jolly s5erious. Wher¬ 
ever the bomb i.s, 
you'll know I w^as 
telling the truthwhen 
it goes off at twelve.’* 
Someone .said he 
loubted if he would 


“ Blundell picked up the great handbell 
and ran upstairs, ringing it like mad.” 


tliink about Blundell at such a time, but Blundell was too 
Earnest to joke about if. 1 was rather afraid my^^elf, 
8. cau.se it must be rotten to be blown up like that in tlie 
naldle of the night. 

By the time we liad had tea, and no bomb had Ix^en 
•aind in the box-room, the chaps were laugliing at Blundell 
ind telling him that .someone had hoaxeil him all right, 
hit Blundell diihi’t laugh. He told me that if the otlieis 
>»d seen the secret sci*vice man from Messonia they wouldn't 
^tUL'h either. He was sure the bomb w’ould be there before 


uifhJght. 


However, just to .satisfy Blundell, we took it in turns to 
<»me out of ‘‘ P.S. ” that night to search the box-room, 
yiien rny turn came, I thought about the story of Guy 
'aw kes, and how my name w^ould live in history if I found 
) bomb. But I didn’t. That’s why no one’s lieaid 
'f Kretlerick Gibbs yet. 


After Slipper we had another scarcli, and just before 
roing to be<l, but we found nothing. The other chaps 
otted Blunilell so much that he began to doubt the thing 
li/rkself, and in the end, while we were undrcs.sing, he 
■onfessed to mo that perhaps he liad fallen a.sleop in the 
tfxjrj.s and dn'ameil it all. I said I hopecl ho had, but still 
•I UMlell lingered ov'er undressing and seemed very unwilling 
^ get into bed. However, at last he did, and tlie prefect 
|wt the lights out, and 1 suppose I went to sleep. ' 
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T he shame of what 1 have to tel) you now is very 
gieat, and I iKdieve that several of my hairs 
turned white that night with the disgrace of it 
all. Of course, it was Blundell’s fault. 

He came and wakened mo and said it was a quarter to 
twelve, anti that he couldn’t sleep becaii.se of the bomb 
and that he’d just thought of a place where it might be. 
1 faintly remember asking him to go and chew the beastly 
thing, and was just dropping back to .sleep again w hen lie 
very roughly pulled me out of bed. 

“ Come on with me,” he grow kd. “ I can’t sleep till 
I’ve looked in that old box in the corner. Come on, you’ll 
be blown up if you don’t.” 

Blundell pulled rnc to the dormitoiA% and though T didn’t 
like it, I thought it best to go with him; it w’ould be much 
nicer sleeping after twelve o’clock, knowing that you 
couldn’t ho blown up. So together we crept down the stairs 
right down to the box-room. 

When we got inside Blundell flaslied on an eleidric lamp 
he had brought, and walked straight to a dusty old box 
which had been in the corner of the box-room for years. 

‘‘ Look ! ” gasped Blundell sharply and pointed to great 
finger marks wliieh couUl easily be seen on the lid of the 
box. I went cold all down my backbone. 

” Oh, don’t look inside, Blundell,” I said weakly, because 
I didn’t know what I W’as saying. Blundell had taken a 
deep breath, and w’ith a jerk pulled up the lid. 

He fell back a step or two and pointixl dumbly at a huge 
package wrapped in thick brown paper, iiLside the box. 

” The bomb ! ” I gasped faintly. 

“ The bomb ! ” he said hoarsely. “ Oh, why didn’t 
we think of looking in hero before ! Now it’s too late ! ” 

” Yes, too late ! ” I ga.sped. “ We shall be blown up, 
and I’ve only got my pyjamas on.” I really ilidn’t know’ 
wdiat I was saying at the time. 

” Don’t be a fool,” said Blundell. “ Put your ear to 
that bomb, and tell mo if it’s ticking. Go on ! ” he shouted 
as I di'cw back. 

I put my ear near the bomb, thinking all the time that 
if the bomb went off, the noise of it would be .sure to burst 
my ear-drum. 

‘‘Is it ticking ? ” asked Blundell, in a strained kind of 
voice. 

“ I can’t hear it. ^fy heart is ticking too loud ; it 
drowns it,” I had to confe.ss. 

“ Oh, get away,” said Blunilell, and he bent to listen. 
And then in the awful silence wi\icli followed, 1 could hear 
a distinct tick-tiek, which wasn’t iny heart. 

” It’s going ! ” I gasped. “ Oh, what shall we do ? 
Blundell, old chap, we’re done for ! ” 

” Shut up ! ” .snapped Blundell, and his eyes were aw ful. 

“ W’e must save tlie chajis. Como on, let’s rouse the 
C«ill.” 

1 look(‘d at my watch : it was ton to twelve, but tlicn, 

I thought my watch was a bit slow'. A damp feeling went 
all over me, and my hair began to stand on end. 

” My hair's going grey—I can feel it, Blundell,” I gasped, 
as Blimdell pulled mo to the door. 

‘‘ You go and call the masters.” lie saiil. “ I’ll get the 
cliaps down very quickly.” 

Jllundell picked up the great handbell which is used 
for getting iLS up in tlio morning, and ran upstairs, ringing 
it like mad. 

The row it made was aw ful ; I don’t suppose tlie explosion 
would have been quite .so noisy, I just waited till i heard 
a great clamour from the chayis wanting to know what 
was the matter. I ran ilown the .Masters’ corridor, and 
kicker 1 at their doors. 

” Fire ! Bombs ! Explosions ! ” I yelled into each 
room and so dashed on to tlie next. 

The masters turni'd out very quii kly and rusliod away 
without waiting to ask questions. The row Rluruk'll made 
with the bell was enough to tlirow the whole yilace into a 
panic. The cliaps were swarming downstairs in |)yianias. 
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shouting and laughing as if the thing were a joke. Tlie 
masters mai’slialled them into order outside, and so waited 
to find out what was wrong. Potty, of coui*se, was there, 
running up and down, asking questions like fireworks. 

Having finished my bit in the night alarm, I fled down 
to the quad, where the chaps were waiting, and the masters 
shivering. I was just in time to see Blundell, who had 
raced me, fly to Potty, and gasp out: 

“ A bomb in the box-room, sir ! ” 

“ A bomb, boy ? ” he fussed. “ VVdiat nonsense is this ? 
If you have dared to alarm the college with this-” 

Blundell cut him short. 

“ Oh, sir, let’s get away from here. It’s going to explode 
at twelv e ! ” 

It was then fiv^e minutes to twelv’e. 

“ Bless me, boy, you’re quite mad.” 

“ Oh, come and look, sir ! Let us stop it if we can ! ” 

Johnson, who had been a bombing officer in the army, 
came pushing up then. 

“ He seems to be serious, sir. We had better have a look 
into it. In the meantime, the boys should scatter as far 
away as possible.” 

“ Yes. Yes. Scatter, bojs, scatter, while Mr. Johnson 
and I inv’^estigate.” 

It was four minutes to twelve when Blundell and I led 
Pott 3 ' and Jack to the box-room. A lot of chaps v\ ho did 
not want to miss an>dhing followed, though Potty was too 
excited to notice them. 

Blundell i^ointed to the opi’U box 

“There, sir ! There it is ! ” he said hoarsely, and then 
laughed in a high pitch. I wanted to clear out and scatter, 
but Blundell kept tight 
hold of me. 

take the detonator out in 
no time.” 

Several chnps in the box-room ran. They had imagined 
it was a rag up till then, but at Jack’s words they' 
evidently thought tlie box-room no fit ])lace for them. 

Jack (we call him Jack l>ecau.se of his fighting name), 
ask.cd us to help him to lift it out of the box. I trembled 
as I touched it, but with a great effort we soon had it clear 
and tenderly placed it on the floor. 

One or two more fellows left the box-room, and I im- 
jjlored Blundell either to run or let me run, but he kept a 
tight hold on me. Potty was almost frantic, he edged far 
away from the givat package on the floor, and luicoiiseiousl^' 
began to murmur to the chaj)S near him. 

“ Aw fill, boys, awful ! Ihit Mr. Johnson is capable ; 
I leav’e it in his hands. Oh, he is capable,” and so he went 
on. 

Jack had ripped the ]iaper off, disclosing a kind of tin 
cylinder. Out of this ho j^ulled anotlier package which 
made him .‘^cratch his head, l>iit he ripjicd ott the paper, 
and laid bare a large tin box, which was also found to 
contain a package. 

Jack, vvlio liad started the ta^k in .some little haste, now^ 
began to v\ ork much slower. He ralscHl his eyebrow’s once 
or twice to look at Blundell, but still went on unpacking. 


pausing to shake his head as though in .some doubt al>oiit 
the'thing. Great piles of brown paper began to accuinulati! 
on the floor, boxes and tins of varying shapes and sizes 
were strewn about. Still Jack went on slowly but steadily, 
J’he thing was much smaller now, only the size of a bi.sciiil 
tin. Suddenly Jack lifted it up and looked straight al 
Blundell. 

“ Come and hold it, Blundell ? ” he said. 

Blundell went to get hold of it, but as Jack was handinf 
it to him somehow the thing slipped and would have fallei 
if Jack had not quickly caught it. He looked up with i 
smile. But Bhmdell had gone white. 

“ A near thing that, eh ? ” said Jack. 

Blundell could not answer, but Potty did. 

“ Db be careful, Mr. Johirson,*’ he pleaded in faint tom. 
“ And do make haste, it is almost twelv’e now.” 


ling was mudi smaller 
the size of a biscuit-tin.’ 


Jack nodded his head. An awful silence fell on ns 
so that the ticking could be plainly heard. Jack St rugs 
with the histenings and had just succeeded, when the ti 
ing was interrupted by a violent jerk of clockwoi-k. 

My heart leapt. Potty muttered “ Goodness ! ” wl 
Blundell stared at the box with v^’ide ey es. 

“ Put it in water, quick, sir ! ” he panted, V>reatli 
hard. 

“ Too late,” said Jack calmly% and even as he sp 
another warning jerk made the box shake in his hand. 

Tlien the tense stillne.ss was shattered as the t hing vv 
off—in a great thunder of ringing. 

Jack lifted the lid and pulled out an alarm cloek. wl 
kept up its nerve-.shattering whirr as it swung to i\nd 
from his finger. Then ho put the catch on, an^i 
an aw'ful silence, reigned. 

Tlicn someone laughed. 

I looked at Blundell as soon as I had got n\\- 

He stood fixed to the spot, his e.yea goggling, his me 
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(lu ptxcl open. I believe he was disappointed that it wasn’t 
a lx)inb. He said cdterweurds he wished it had been. 

Blundell had not come to himself when Potty took hold 
oi his ai'm and led him away, and, of course, nio with him. 
.And so, while the masters were rounding up the rest of 
( laps, Blundell and I had our interview with Potty. 

♦ ♦ * 

Of couive, Potty believed we had done tlio thing on 
)>iir|)osc, and began to talk about packing bags, and order¬ 
ing a cab. Ho even got out his time-table to look up a goml 
tiain. In the end, however, Blundell managixl to pei'sua<le 
iiiiii that he was not responsible for the faked bomb. In 
fliis we were backed up by Jack, who said that, though he 
l;.Ki been taken in by the ticking at first, ha had soon 
t irubied to it that it wasn’t a bomb. He said he had then 
watched Blundell carefully, and was certain that Blundell 
really thought it was a bomb. He had tested it by pre- 

nding to Jet it fall, and saw that Blundell had been really 
alarmed. 

Blundell had to tell everything, and, to explain tlie 
rncounter in the wood, he was forced to divulge all about 
the Secret Society. That mado Potty jolly wild, and wliile 
he didn’t ask for the names of the other chaps he gave um 
the largest imposition that had ever been handed out. Ho 


said it liad to be done by all the membei-s of the Seoiet 
Society, because it was impossible for us two ever to finish 
it. The imposition was quite sufficient to keep us all gated 
till the end of the term. It was very funny when w'e were 
doing it to see the other chaps trying to disguise tlieir 
writing. 

Potty tried haid to find out who the chap was wdio pullr'd 
Blundell’s leg, but he never did, and not many chaps kiujw 
yet. But I know, and so does Blundell. 

Blundell w’ent to Pilling on the morning after that awful 
night, and said in a very generous kind of way : 

“ Well, Pilling, you’ve no need to bother about stopping 
the nuisters’ gowns disappearing, and all that. We’ve 
hnished with all that game now.” 

Pilling smiled, raised his right hand till it was level with 
liis ear, and after slowly opening and shutting it thr<‘e times 
let it fall very gently. 

“ Messonia delighted will be,” he croaked. 

Blundell gaped and muttered faintly: 

“ It wasn’t you, was it ? ” 

Pilling shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“ Even a prefect will occasionally turn and take things 
into his own hands. 1 tliink this squai-es the simdial affair. 
Don’t you 1 ” 

We didn’t answer, but stared helples.sly as Pilling walked 
away smiling. 


Sir Robert Carey’s Ride. 

By JOHN LEA. 


[Note :—“ The death of Elizabeth on the 24th March, 1603, obtained for James VI. the great 
object of his ambition, the crown of England. Sir Robert Carey instantly left London 
for Edinburgh. . . and arrived at Holyroo<l with remarkable celerity. . . . The king had 
retired before Carey appeared at Holyrowl, but ho was quickly admitted, and after 
narrating particulars of Elizabeth’s death, told the king that instead of bringing letters 
from the English Privy Council, he had purpos<>ly avoided them ; but he could produce 
an undoubted evidence of his veracity, and thereupon presented a sapphire ring. This 
ring was from Lady Scroop, Carey’s .si.ster, . . . with whom James had maintained 
a constant correspondence for some yeai-s, and it had been sent to her by the king, 
with positive instructions to return it to him by special me.s.senger as soon as the queen 
expired.”— (Dxtncan Anderson’s ” Hi.story of Holyr(x>d.”)] 


I. 

HE sliades of night and death o’er Richmond lay, 

And in the darkest hour before the day, 

A crown was laid aside that long had shown 
To rival realms the might of England's throne. 
Scarce was the End achieve<l when, swift, unseen. 

One who had watched beside her dying quej'ii 
Stole from the room in secret haste, and fouiul 
A horseman waiting in the palace gnjund. 

'* Here is the token ! Take the ring ! ” site 
*' The hour has come at last; the queen is doavl. 
Brother, with speed must fortune be pursuetl ; 
h^iDare not the spur ’twixt here and Holyrood. 
l.'arry ttie truth to far Dunedin town 
For hiin who, in this ring, will read—a crown. 

See ! Tliere’s a torch ! The guards are out ! Begun*'' 
They'll close the gates that none go forth till dawn.” 

II. 

A silent shadow flitted from her side : 

Into the night a i^iantom seemed to glide. 

She heard a shaken bit, and through the dark 
A hoof-struck pebble flashed a sudden spark. 

Tlien muffled throbs arose on distant ground. 

Sinking to silence, rising into sound, 

Tin fancy only could pretend to hecir 
A throb too soft to reach a mortal’s ear. 

Now for the road, while faintly frewa afar 
Is heard the clash of gates ctnd sliding bar. 


Too Lite ! But he who seeks success to-niglit 
Must outstrip rumour in her gi<ldy flight. 

For should she piiss, the secret is betrayed, 

And vain ’tw’ould be to riile behind the jade. 

So on he s{x>d, till in the r»>ar w^ls lost 
Thti roofs of Mortlako, and the river crossed ; 

Ami Brentford folk, though lulled in sleep profound, 
Heard the swift hoofs, a passing di'oam of sound. 

And those swift hoofs, that spurned the stones Ix^noalh, 
Ere London woke, were cros.sing Hampstead Heath. 

The panting horse held on with w-^aning power, 

T\) see the dawn’s first beam touch Barnet tower. 

While, just beyond, the sombre battio height 
From it.s broad shoulder .shook the cloak of niglit. 

N») n“st; a cliange of sttjcds tlio only stay, 

’Twas on from ]xjst to post throughout the day, 

Exiiltant that each flying liour would find 
Some new horizon rear’hed and left behind. 

Along the track (Oh, when3 would bo its end ?) 

Fresh vistas swung to view', bend after bend. 

Sti'cams, liills and towns; and to\vns and lulls and 
streams ; 

In swift succession passu^tl, like gidtly dreams. 

Y»d distance is a strong and silent foo 

That saps the will and checks tho lightsome flow 

Of famjies, rushing on with eager call, 

While far behind tho toiling footsteps fall. 

And S(X)n, too soon, tho weary heart confessed 
A waning zeal—a direful need of rest. 











The town is won : his jaded mount replaced.** ('* Sir Robert Carey*8 Ride.*’) 

{Drawn for the ” Boy's Own Paper'' by GoBDON Browne, R.I.) 
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“ Spare not the spur ! ’ Thug echo played the goad. 

“ Othera by now are pricking'on the road, 

To cast at James's feet his new renown, 

A wider kingdom and a greater crown. 

Then, if the royal smile is yours to gain, 

Spare not the spur; nor draw the loosened rein.” 

Four counties crossed ! And now before liim rise 
Lincoln’s three towers against the far-off skies. 

Ihe towTi is won : his jaded mount replaced. 
Northward once more aci*08s the upland waste. 

Till, looking back with unabated flight, 

Lincoln’s three towers are sinking out of sight. 

The world is moving ; bush and tree and hill. 

Appear—rush forward—pass, and leave him still. 
Under the hoofs that swing in air alone, 

The white track glides—a stream of dust and stone, 
Till far away below him, stretching wide, 

Lies the broad plain of Humber’s tawny tide. 

III. 

Another night must pass, aimther sun 
Risf; and decline before the goal is won. 

And yet those hoofs, with still unconquered speed. 
Shall scale the Yorkshire moors ; shall cross the Tweed. 
Those weary eyes diall see Dunedin, town 
When tinae and distance have been ridden down. 

rsT. 

At Holy rood the question oft was heard : 

“ No news from Riedunond ? Well, *tis but deferred. 
In arguments with death, however cast. 


The Spell of 

T HERR cure very few really manly boys who are not foml 
of big-game shooting. Or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say that they .are fond of reading al>oiit. 
big-game shooting. For, of course, the hunting of the 
i large and dangerous quadrupeds is a grown man's biisines?^:. In 
addition to wliich, comparatively few boys arc so circiiinsi jinr<rd 
I that they are in a position to go on the big-game trail. 

Africa is the chief home of the world’s really big game, and 
^licn that latter term is mentioned, four animals as a rule are 
irnjdied. They are the elephant, the lion, the buffalo, and tla^ 
ihinooerort. The hippopotamus, also, is a bulky fellow, but li<^ 
is not usually a bold fighter, os the others so often arc. 

Now, when a man gifted by nature as a hurlter takes to 
big game shooting either as a hobby or professionally, he most 
likely b^;;injs by making a general betg. For some seasons ho 
sVioots lioon and rhinos., and elephants and buffs., just as 
those animaLs come within range of his rifle, with an occasional 
hippo., giraffe, and leopard thrown in. Gradually, though, as 
tbi man apprrjximates more and more to becoming a rniglity 
hunter, the chances ore that he loses interest in all the otlicr 
ariimafa^ and finds that his attention is concentrated upon two 
or ly. And thoee two eiro the elephant and the lion. 

Aa we all know, the lion is the King of Beasts. Wliich is 
to say that so he is popularly called. And yet if we search the 
many splendid books tliat have been written by the world's 
greatest and most intrepid hunters, we shall find that the palm 
for being a truly noble emd magnificent beast is awarded by most, 
cf them to the elephant. 

Without doubt, the late Arthur Neumann, pioneer and 
eU'pbant hunter, who was the son of the rector of Hockliffe in 
1 Bc'tJfordahire, w€ia the man who above all others has understood 
I and appreciated the elephant. Incidentally, Neumann was a 
j great Blnglishman, who, in his quest of the Vast Unknown, 

: helped us to conquer the interior of Africa, by the way in which 
; he won to hhn all the savage tribes that ho met with. To this 
day they venerate his name. Pour or five years before his death, 
Arthur Neumann confessed that by that time he took but little 
jiimst in shooting any other beast but the elephant. And ho 


Even Elizabeth must fail at last. 

So let the hour go by, we soon shall find 
That news from Richmond is not far behind.** 

Yet none could hear, throughout the night and day. 
Those distant hoof-throbs on the dusty way. 

Nor guess their message when, the task complete. 
They reached the rugged slopes of Arthur’s Seat, 

To rest at last, exhausted where they stood 
Beneath the walls of regal Holyrood. 

And now l>efore the king the rider kneels. 

But credence for his tale, in vain, appeals. 

“ Tby claim,” tho monarch sighs, “ itself condemns ; 
For roads that lie between the Forth and 'fliames 
Are roixds that none could pass at such a .spee<l, 

Unless 'twas Raymond on his eagle steed. 

Have you no prm>fs, gowi lad ? . . . Thy words appear 
Naught but an idle boast, in wisdom’s ear.” 

“ Proofs, sire ? ” Tho speaker rose. With gesture bold 
He drew the token from his doublet’s fold, 

” Here ih the ring,—tlie signet, sire,” he said. 

“ The hour has come at last ! The queen is dead.” 

Scarce had he spoken—nny, his speech half done. 
When from tho monarch’s glance all doubt was gone. 
His eye, his voice, his very form betrayed 
Delight in hope's fulfilment, long delayed ; 

And through tho palace ; through tho streets, tho town. 
Was spread the news from Richmond, up and down : 
A common knowledge, ere with eager din. 

Official couriers came spurring in. 


the Elephant. 

added : “ But him I woi-ship. Noiliiiig else tlirills mo : but 
I he spell of tho olcplinnt is as potent as ever.” 

‘‘ The spell of the elephant! ” 

That is a magic phrase. And hunters tell us tliat the more 
you get to know the elephant, the better you like liim, and the 
more eager you aie for liis closer acquaintiuico ; which latt*3r 
fact, iiulei'd, has worked many a huntor’.s undoing. 

Maybe there is no more likeable trait in tlio character of the 
elephant tlian tlie way in which he will stand by a comrade in 
distress, THiat is a very rare quality in animals, end, curiously 
enough, it is one that is shared by some sjxicios of the largest 
animal that exists or ever lias existed, namely, tho whale. Time 
and again has an elephant’s attempted rescue of a wounded 
companion won the heart of tlie hunter. Sometiuics, when an 
elephant has been hit and is unable to keep up with the fleeing 
lienl, two of hLs companions will detach tliemselves from tho 
others. Walking on either side of the crippled beast, they 
endeavour to thus keep him from stumbling and falling. 

Elepliant shooting is work that calls for no bungling. Aocortl- 
ing to the terms of tlio hunter’s licence, only a certain number 
—male and hunalo—may bo shot. And in cai’rying out that 
ojieration skill and precision must be exerciso<l, or tho hunter 
will become tho hunted. That Ixeing so, tlio hunter requires 
to get close to his quarry, wdiich in many instance.s i.s only 
effected by tedious and close tracking. Often tho lierd will hav«3 
been under acute obsiirvation for many hours befom the right 
individual can be selected and an ox>portunity found of bringing 
tho hunt to an end. 

Such being tho metliod of tho chase, the hunter secs most 
of tho habits of the animals lio is following. And what lio secs 
confinns liim in his appreciation of them. Ponderous, con¬ 
tented, even-tempered creatures, they have ways that aro as big 
as their bodies. There is nothiog small or potty about them. 
They are forbearing towards each other, and very tender of their 
little ones. And says one writer ; Even tho magnificent off¬ 
handedness with which they will tear down a whole tree for the 
sake of a mouthful of its leaves causes you to admire their 
regal attitude towards life in a patliless jungle.” 
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THE « BOY’S OWN ” COIN 
CORNER. 

II.—TERMS AND DESCRIPTIONS- 

Old coins like those of more raotlern 
times are, with but few exceptions, 
circular, iinpre.ssod on both sides of the 
“ blank,” and covered with a design 
which, to some extent, prevented mutila¬ 
tion. Tiie ancie it practice of “ clipping ** 
was prevented by milling the edges, an 


operation accomplished by the invention 
of the mill and screw in the days of 
Klizaboth ; before that time the coins 
were struck with a die or punch by liand. 
The place of mintage was generally given, 
and that made it nece.ssary to have 
•vniany different dies. Besides those 
in England, a large number of 
fine coSiiS were minted in Calais, when 
a part of bVance belonged to this country. 

It is froiry their inscriptions that wo 
learn the origin and dates of coins, and 
these were g«Aierally in Latin or Norrnan- 
Frencli. Evtii to-day we use the dead 
language, nvostly abbreviated. Thus, 
on a current shilling, there is “ Georgivs 
V. Dei (.ha : Britt : Omn : Rex *’ 
(George the Fifth, by the Grace of God 
King of All the Britons). On the reverse 
there i.s the royal crest, a crown, on which 
staiiiLs a lion guardant statant, im¬ 
perially crow ned, with the legend “ Fid- 
Def : ” (Defender of the Faith), a title 
giv’en to English Kings by the Pope 
before the Reformation, and ‘‘ Ind : 
Imp : ” (Emperor of India) around it. 

Gold, the standard, since the war 
rarely seen in u.sc, has always been main¬ 
tained in its purity ; silver has frequently 
been debased, sometimes it has Ikhui 
merely copjier w a.sheil with silver ; to- 
dn}’, the Ihiglish silver of currency is 
alloyed to half its purity, but so cleverly 
done I hat few' notice the difference. 
Copper was once almost pure and too 
soft for common u.se, so it i.s now’ alloyed 
and hardened, and in that form we call 
it bronze, the name of the much earlier 
standard currency of the Pioman.s, many 


of who.se beautiful coins have been dis¬ 
covered in this country. 

We are apt to fail to recognise as 
Britishers that, in times now' happily 
long ago, the ruling races liave changed 
in England as elsewhere, and that our 
race to-day is largely made up of mixed 
peoples, each one of whom, in their own 
countries and when occupying only 
part of these islands, had s(‘parate coin¬ 
ages. It is to the.se separate currencies, 
which are all included in 
a collection of British 
coins, we shall call the 
attention of our readers 
d u ring the current 
volume. 

There are, of cour.se, a 
vast number of corns 
collectable, but first of 
all the coins of our owm 
country, and of tho.se 
peoples who.se military 
genius has exercised such 
an influence upon us, 
should receive attention. 

^Vo hav'e already referre<.l to the 
“ blank,” the impre.ssion given by the 
die, and the Iiamrnered and tlie milled 
coins. Generally, the currencies used 
in Britain have been of well-defined 
values, of their multiples and sub¬ 
divisions. When the Romans came to 
Britain they found the natives using 
little coins stamped with crude dies, a 
few’ of these, especially those of Cuno- 
beline, have been found. They then iii- 



N(i. 3 (top).—Curious oarl.v British coin. Xo. 4 
(centre).—Oliver.^ of a Britisli coin of pre-Uoman 
(ta.VH. No. a (bottom). — Copper fartliiug of 
Cliarlcs 11 


stituted coins of bronze, silver, and a 
few gold pieces stamped with the por¬ 
traits of Roman emperors and comman¬ 
ders—but of these in a later article. 

Fred W. Burgess. 

* « * 

ORANGE POTTERY. 

A VERY novel form of pottery is the u-«e 
of orange rinds for the making of vases, 
etc. The plan'is carried out in this way. 
The orange is cut into lialves and from 
these all the pulp is carefully cleaned 
nw’ay. It is important to seo that tho 
skin is not penetrated in any part. 
A box is then lialf filled with sand anti 
on this the halves of rind are placed. 
More sand is poured in until the. rind is 
completely buried, and tho box is then 
put in a warm dry place, such as near 
to a stove. After ten days or so the 
orange rind is examined and if it is quite 
dry it is removed. Should it still l>e 
somewhat moist it is buried again m 
the sand and given another drying sixdl, 
The rind shrinks a good deal, at the same 
time turning a very attractive colour, tlu 
shape of the whole thing being perfectl\ 
preserv’ed by tho sand. To make tlw 
little bowls stand upright it is onlj 
needful to rub the lower part witli gla.'^s 
paper, and .so secure a flat baso. Tin 
rind, after drying, is watertight. 

S. Leon.\rd Ba.stix 

« * * 

FOR MODEL ENGINEERS." 

The fifth exhibition of models, took 
electrical and scientific apparatus an 
technical education appliances will h 
held under the auspices of The Modi 
Engineer^ at tlie Royal Horticultural Hal 
Westminster, London, S.W.,from Januar 
7 to 14 next. Tliere will bo a wonderfi 
di.splay of engineering and electric! 
models of all kinds, and competitions wi 
bo arranged for valuable prizes, 
special competition w’iJl be held for junic 
work, open to those under 17 years ( 
age. Full particulars of this may 1 
obtained from the Editor of The Mod 
Engineer, 6fi, Farringdon Street, Londoi 
E.C.4. 

4> 9 

When Iniying sharp - edged tools f 
carpentry work, such as plane iroi 
and chisels, remember that they 1 h( 
the fine-cutting edge^ when new ai 
need sharpening. These tools are pu 
po.sely left with an unfinished edge i 
os to prevent damage in the carriog 



N'o. 1.—T.> pc of cm- 
blciii iind lc^cn(l on a 
coin of Great Brituiu. 



Xo. 2.—Typo and legend 
on coln.s struck for the ex¬ 
clusive use of Ireland. 
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Last irionth, in these columns, I gav^e a photograph of the 
two Boy Scouts, Patrol-leaders MoOney and Marr, who have 
joined Sir Ernest Sliackleton in his 
THE ‘ QUEST*’ expedition to the Antarctic. Long before 

AND THE - these notes come before my readers’ eyes 

SOUTH POLE. the gallant little Quest will have started 

on her vmyage to the south seas, but 1 
am sure these pictures of the vessel will be of interest to 
■ B.O.P.”-ites. In the early days of we “ old boys ” it was 
Arctic adventure on which we feasted our minds ; to day the 
Antarctic appeals most strongly to the youthful imagination, 
llie South Polar region is linked i:p for evermore with the names 
of Scott, Amund.sen and Shaekleton, and with the name of that 
' very gallant gentleman,” Captain L. E. G. Oates. 

This Antarctic expedition, which may occupy two or three 
}ears arx*orcling to South Polar conditions, is of course intended 
to rc‘sult in important additions to our scientific knowledge. 
The members of the crew are, for the most part, scientists of 
repute and are 8])ecially equipped in their respective departments. 


This is, I believe. Sir Ernest Shackleton’s third trif) to the Ant¬ 
arctic, and, with all his previous experience to guide him, tho 
explorer is confident of achieving ever» greater success tlian before. 
The Quest, I may note, is provided with an aeroplane, from which 
some most important observations and photographs will be 
taken. Another novel feature of the ship’s equipment is a 
new type of sledge-boat, a photograph of which I shall hope to 
give in next month’s number. 

So the Quest —how frail she looks alongside the giant Cunarder 
in the photograph !—sails away on her historic voyage. \\’e 
shall await anxiously the first news of her arrival in the South 
Polar seas, and of her attack upon the .secrets of the great Ant¬ 
arctic ice-waste. And while we think of Shaekleton, Wild and 
liis brave companions, our thoughts will often fly to those two 
young Scouts, whose proud privilege it is to serve under the 
great explorer. That they may be preserved through all perils 
and hardships, to enjoj'^ a safe and triumphant return to their 
homes in the end, is the earnest wi.‘<h of all readers of tho 
Boy’.s Own I’aper. 
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And, talking of the sea. and voyages, lot me include here a 
little note that comes to hand from a “ B.O.P.** reader. A 
bit of a traveller himself, he calls my 
DO YOU KNOW attention to a most interesting, and surely 
THE “ISLAND unique, little island far down south. 

OF DOGS”? This is no less tlian an “island of dogs.” 

Here is what he says : 

“ Tlicy that go upon the sea in ships know there are many 
strange oddities among the islaiKls of the deep. But who shall 
say there is one to equal the island of dogs ? It is like no other 
in its inhabitants. This little-known island is dogdom—real 
dogtloin. Not a human being lives on it, only dogs, and they 
fiercely resent the presence of visitors. As they keep together 
in largo packs, and as, like human beings, they join forces 
against strangers, two-legged colonists give this kingdom of dogs 
a wide berth, though it is one of the pleasant islands of a tropical 
sea. There grow the coco-nut and other palms. Thei*e the 
sands are wliite ami soft, and protected by outer reefs from 
the breakers. TlK>re turtles abound, and fish and seadowl are 
in great plenty. Pleasing green 8ti*etches break up the thickness 
of tall brushwood ashore, and springs of sweet water are there. 
All in all, the island is very fertile and fit for man’s habitation. 
—dogs occupy it—innumerable dogs ! 

“To-day, few ships pass by Jvion da Nova that lies in the 
Indian Ocean, far north or so of the Island of the Mauritius. In the 
days of sailing ships, many an East Indiaman and others touched 
at Juan da Nova to fill up her water-casks, and get fruit and 
turtles. Sometimes a dog was left on shore—lost in the bush 
or, again, purposely left behind to be got rid of. The spaniel, 
the terrier, Newfoundland, and hoimd, thus abandoned to its 
fate made use of its circumstances, and 


open life they had on the island. There the packs of dogs 
have some room to range, Juan da Nova, which is of coral I 
formation, being some twenty-one miles long and from a I 
half to three-quarters of a mile broad. A real kingdom of dogs!” ^ 

* ♦ ♦ 

My next note is one that I pen with considerable sadnei^', 
for 1 have to record the death of an old “ B.O.P.” contributor, 
the late Mr. R. S. Warren Bell. It is many 
THE DEATH years since Warren Bell figured in our i 

OF MR. R. S. piigeSj but I remember that some of his“| 

WARREN BELL. early work appeared in the “ B.O.P.’ 

When I last met him he referred proudly ; 
to the fact that he was a former prize-winner in a “ B.O.P.’’ 
literary competition. And after that I turned up some oKi 
volumes and found several jolly, humorous vei*se8 which ho 
had contributed. Warren Bell was a clever writer and a 
delightful companion. His keen sense of humour never desertotl ' 
him ; it was most in evidence, j^erhaps, in the capital series 
of “ Greyhouso ” school stories which he wrote. They would , 
have made his name in this class of fiction had he done nothing 
el.se. As the first editor of “ The Captain,” a position which he 
held for eleven years, he won the hearts of thousands of boj-s 
the world over. Now “ the Old Fag ” is dead, and we mourn 
his loss, but his memory will be cherished by many of us in the 
years to come, the memory of a brilliant writer, a good comrade , 
and a thorough sportsman. | 

4i * ♦ 

In the .January number of the “ B.O.P.” football enthu.sia.st.s i 
will find an article on “ The Science of Comer-Kicking,” 

by T. G. Bromilow (X.iver- 



NEXT MONTH’S pool F.C.). Together with 
NUMBER OF furtlier instalments of Major 

THE “ B.O.P.” Charles Gilson’s adventure 

serial, “ Treasure of Kings,” | 
aiul Richard Bird’s public school story, “ The Red 
Flag,” there will be two complete stories: 

“ The Doctor’s Deuble,” a Christmas Tenn 
school story, by V. R. Nendick; 
and “Clean Work,” by H. Harrison,/ 
a yarn of secret service doings in the ^ 
time of the great Pitt and the ''French 
Revolution. Other notable items in¬ 
cluded in the same niunber "will l>e: 

“ Dragon Myths and Legends ; Britisli 
Dragon Legends,” illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. ; “ The Boy’s 0\m 

Printing Press, and How to make it,” 
illustrated; “ ‘ If’s * in History,” 
l^umorous drawings by 
Thomas Downey ; “ The 

Adventures of a Five- 
Shilling Camera ” ; 
“ The Baron of Grimley 
Grange,” a Chri.stiniis 
poem, by John Lch, 
i 11 u.st rated ; “The 
, ‘ B.O.P.’ Stamp Corner ” 

(“ ship ” types) • “ Our 

^ Hobbies Page ” (the Coin 

j/ Collector, etc.) ; “Our 

Open Column and Note 
I Book”; “In Lighter 

I , Mood,” etc. A splendid 

H frontispiece plate by J. 

Ay ton Symington, en 
titled “ Tree’d by ‘ Old 
■ . Ephraim.’ ” will be given 

D with, this part. The 

K".. January number of the 

“B.O.P.” should \yo 
^ ordered at onca^ to avoid 

any pos.sibility oi dis- 
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habits they have kept 
until they died, pining 
uw'ay for the free 


• The Que*t.” 

Sir Eroont Shaekkton’a ship, flyluK tlio Hug presented to her by Uic King 
on her departure for the South Pole. 


appointment Y 

A. L. H. 
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“ L have not get 't, ’ said \ “ for a simple reason ; be¬ 
cause 1 luul tluown it away Ixjfore you caught me. And 
now you know the tvutli, and can do witli me what you 
will.” 

The hunchback stood stai-ing at me as if I were a ghost. 
His thin, wrinkled face hael gone a yellow or a greenish 
coloiu*, and his little eyes looktHl blacker and more on fh-e 
than ever. Ho kept working his mouth about, as if he 
were chewing some of his vile tobacco ; and, on the whole, 
I cannot conceive an expression .moi*e menacing, a coun¬ 
tenance less prepossessing. 

He came up to me, and searched my pockets ; and whilst 
he was doing so, I noticed that both his hands were trem¬ 
bling. He had then been joined by both Trust and Foi-s\dh, 
w'lio stood on eitlkir sulo of him. 

Amos, as he drew away from me, came out wdth an oath 
that I can never write. Indeed, the swearing of this man 
was not the least of his many sins. 

“ He has not got it ! ’* he cried. “ We’ve been fooled, 
Mr. Forsyth ; and that by a slip of a boy 1 ” 

I thought that he would kill me, then and there, beneath 
tho 8ha<.low of the trees in Slindon Woods. But, though 
Amos Baverstock often wo ked himself into fits of un¬ 
governable fury, he never was guilty of a foolish action. 
For my life—though at the time I never guessed it—was 
of some use to him. Not only did I know where I had 
hidden tlio tom map, but, as like as not, I had looked at 
it, and might be able to remember the names of some of 
the places that wore marked thereon—knowledge for which 
Amos would give much. Had it not been for this, I have 
little doubt he would have put me out of the wcffld. 

They tied my foot together, in case I should endeavour 
to escape, whilst the three seated themselves upon the 
gnarled surface roots of a great oak tree €«id examined 
their fragment of the map, discassing the question openly, 
so that I overheard them and learned of the trick that 
Providence had played us all. 

• For the map had been rent in twain not by the hands of 
Amos Bavci-stock and me, but by the sure and supple fingers 
of Almighty Destiny. Amos had in liis possession at least 
three-quartern of the parchment—he had it all, indeed, 
except one corner, that which I had seized in my attempt 
to wrench it from his gi’asp. And as good luck had it, that 
one corner containetl the information of tho greatest value : 
to wit, the exact locality where the Greater Treasure was 
to be foiuid. 

As for the rest of the map, it carried you from tho out¬ 
skirts of wliat may pass as modem civilisation to within a 
certain unknown distance of the secret place. It put you 
on tho right road, as it were, and then left you—lost, in 
the midst of a wilderness of doubt. 

When Amos grasped the full significaii (!0 of this, he 
jumped to his feet, a perfect figure of fury, storming at me 
and swearing, using thn^ats and shouting of torture, if I 
<li(l not then and there confess. But speak I would not. 
Whatever happened, I was resolvtnl to hold my ground, 
though I was filled witli grave misgivings. 

For all that afternoon they ba<Igen‘d me, trying in¬ 
timidation, hrilx'ry and curses; and then, at last, 
they sidtled it amongst themselves that they would take 
me with thtMii into I’ortsmouth, and thence across the sea, 
into th(^ very heart- of a black and barbarous country where 
they hoped to find tho Treasnni of tin' Incas. 

It was th<‘n, whilst we wait(‘d in the woods for sunset, 
that 1 saw inystlf, a lad of sixt(‘cn suinmeis, lannehed ujion 
a series of a<lventui-es, among strange peo{)les and in wild, 
romantic lands—a<lveiitur(‘s sucli as thosci uf which I had 
often read, of tlio bold Spaniaiils wlio had followed (kduinbus 
into a new' and unknown wj)ild, and brave bhwlc's of tin* 
stamp of Dralce and (Jn'nville, who like John Bannister 
Jill nsclf —were all men of Dcv(ui. That T was to be oin^ of 
a company so glorious si'cnicd to me all my lu;art could 
wi-sli, though I w’ont as a hostage with my life itself at 
ransom. 

In a strange fashion, in vei y tnitli, did T begin my travels ; 
for I journeyed that night t<) rorlsinouth, not only bound 


hand and foot and tied to the sc^at of the dogcart, but gagge<l 
as well; so that, by the time we reached our destination. 
1 aclied in every limb. 

For three weeks we dwelt together in a lodging-hoiisie 
patronised by seamen, in a poor quarter of the towm. Th* 
landlord—a fat, slovenly fellow whose hand was seldom 
far from a pint mug or near a razor—was, as I guessed, 
hand in glove with Amos ; for he nuLst have knowm tliat 
throughout those tliree dreary weeks I was kept locked in 
a stuffy room, where 1 liad neither fresh air nor liberty, mid 
no bettor fare than is accordeti to a convict. 

I have said that wo dwelt together, but this was not 
wholly so ; for Mr. Gilbert Forsyth, though he was 
of our party, had taken rooms in one of the best hotels. Hi 
was a gentleman somew'hat fastidious in his habits, with 
nice taste in wine and clothes, though—as he was soon tc 
prove—he could rough it with the best of us. 

Joshua, too, was seldom in our lodgings. It appi'ar^ 
that he spent most of his time in the neighbourhood « 
the docks, on the look-out for an old shipmate whom lu 
knew he could trust, with whom Amos could strike a bar¬ 
gain. 

Such a man was eventually found. Joshua brought 
him in one evening, and shortly afterwards Mr. Forsytli 
arrived, looking more than ever as if he had just coiiu 
out of a band-box. 

This fellow proved to be the skipper of a barque, due tc 
sail in a few days’ time, bound for Caraceis in Venezuela, 
She must call first at Liverpool, to take on a cargo of cottori 
goods, but would touch at no poit upon the voyage bi:t 
Fayal in the Western Islands, w'hich are now called the 
Azores. 

All this fitted in exceedingly well with Amos’s plans 
As I was in the next room when they talked the matter out 
and they never troubled to close the door, I know for u 
fact that Baverstock briber.! the skipper, and that Forsyth— 
w’ho I suspected all along had undertaken to produce tlx 
funds—paid him as much as fifty pounds down, quite apai i 
from the question of passage money, and there was itioim 
to come at the end of the voyage. 

Gilbert Forsyth, indeed, was a member of the expeditioi 
for no other reason than that ho supplied the sinews of war 
else Amos had never taken him into his confidence am 
agrt'od to forego a third part of the loot. For all tliat 
Forsyth proved himstlf a man of action and resouri'»- 
t hough ho never looked it; €ind things w’ould have gom 
w’orsi> with Amos than they did, had he not had at his rigb 
hand one so capable and cool throughout those wiki, ad 
venturous days. 

For Joshua Trust was well enough in his way to stilk^ 
a blow or carry a camp-kettle aeross a mountain rangi 
that topfied tlie clouds—otherwise he was a bull-iu-a 
eliina-shop kind of a fellow, whose w-orthwasinhisforeaim 
and not his heafl. 

But Forsyth was cast in a finer mould : a mar o 
education, with tags of Latin in the comers of menior' -, i 
sense of humour—subtle enough to be kist upon both hi 
strange companions—and a wondortul brain for figure>. 

The man’s la/iness was all pretence and affectation. H 
alw’ays talked as if he were half asleep and yawned a 
intervals, .screening liis mouth with a hand upon om* c: 
tlio fingers of which h() wore a golden signet ring ; and y ot 
his brain was over aidive, and he had the happy kna<!k t 
doing tlie right tiling st the light time—as he had alrei<J 
firoved to niy cost. 

Fven whilst 1 lay imprisoned in that dingy roon j 
l\irtsmoiith, Forsyth I’eturned along the coast to wii IJ 
a stone’s throw of John Bannister’s cabin by the sea, 
searched vainly for tho fiagment of the map which 1 [iijj 
thrown away. And that in itself was a bold thing to 1^ 
for the police—to whom Baimister had described tl| 
nppf'arance of both Baverstock and Trust^—had been 
of my disappearance, and th(^ country side, from Ann kII 
to Chich''stor, was populous with printed offers of roiva 

For, all this lime, my mother wa.s mil near distnn te 
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by anxiety and distress. John Jiannister called upon her, 
and tried in his own straightforward way to set her fears 
at i*cst^ and swore to her that he would find me, though he 
liad to search the w'orld. 

Of how w'cll he kept his oath it is my task to write, and 
of much else besides. For the barque, wdiich was called 
the Mary Greenfieldy dropped her pilot off the Needles of 


the Isle of ^^dght, and with ^air wind and under full canvas 
struck the open sea. And I, Dick Treadgold, was on board, 
sea-sick that night ns any full-grown man could be, and 
sick at heart as well. For, when the white cliffs of dearest 
England faded in the evening light, I realised for the first 
time that I was alone, and there was no telling what the 
Fates held in store for me. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I AM CONCERNED IN A MUTINY. 


I HAVE neither space nor patience to descrilue in an}" 
detail that long and tedious voj^age. For wo were 
months at sea. I .saw’ whales spouting water into the 
air, and .schools of poqioi.ses ; and at one time, for 
a whole month on end, we were becalmed, the sliip lying 
idle in tlie midst of a vast, floating mass of seaweed, where 
there w’ere all kinds of jelly-fish and squids. The heat was 
excessive, and there was a rank, almost putrid, smell in 
the air which came from the decaying .seaweed. That in 
itself wan enough to try the temper of every member of 
the crew ; but, to make matters worse, much of the tinned 
meat on board exploded in the hold. I cannot explain this, 
but I know that it happened, and am content to leave the 
explanation to the scientific reader. The.se circumstances, 
together with the surly natme of James Dagg, the captain, 
led from dissatisfaction to oj>on grumbling, and thence to 
tlie mutinv of which I have now to tell. 


My own fortunes were, to some extent, involved in that 
affair ; and in any case, 1 must de.scribe t*lie incident more 
or less as it occurred, since nothing could better serv’O to 
illiLstrate the true character of Amos Baverstock, who 
plays as important a part as myself in the narrative that 
follows. 

I had not been a week at .sea, and just recovered from 
my sickness, when I was given clearly to understand that 
I w'as to hold no intercourse with any of the crew. 1 
cannot .say that 1 wished to, for they were a ruffianly lot- 
half of them, I verily lx‘liev’e, prison-birds, like Joshua 
Trust, and the remainder W'est Indian negroes, Chinamen 
and Lascars from the coast of Malabar. 

I had to share a cabin with Amos him.self, who .seUlom 
let me out of his sight. Thrown into such close intimacy 
with the man, I learned much concerning him, and lie more 
of me. He .seldom allowed a day to pass without question¬ 
ing me in regard to 
v\Iiat 1 knew of the 
map ; and so terrible 
did Jiis threats be¬ 
come that 1 was 
filled with fear for 
the future. 

On that account, I 
vearned for a friend, 
someone in whom 1 
could confide; and it 
was not long before 1 
found 8ucl^ a man 
on board that pesti¬ 
lential shij). Now 
that I can look back 
upon my series of 
adv entures, I can .see 
both men and mat¬ 
ters in their true 
perspectiv’c, and I 
realise that, liad it 
not been for W illiam 
Hushby, the boat¬ 
swain of the ]\Iary 
Greenfield, the most 
honest and the 
whitest man that 
ev’or piped all hands 
on dock, this tale liad 
nev"er been told. 

When I saw him 
first, I sized him uj> 
as the true seaman 
that he was ; In it i 
dare not .s]ieak to 
liim, because of the 
throatvS that had been 
hea[)ed upon me. 1 
knew" also that I 
could go to none of 
the shiji’s officers 
WTth my story, foi- 
iliey were all tarret! 
with the same brush 



“ * He faai not got it ! * he cried. * We’ve been fooled, Mr. Forsyth ; and that by a slip of a boy ! * 

{See page loo.) 
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as the skip[)er ; but ProviLh iice before long gave me the 
ehance I wanted. 

When wo were in mid-ocean Amos tired of the voyage, 
and required little persuasion from Air. Foi-syth to take 
to playing cards. Captain Dagg was a card-player, too, 
and Joslnia made the fourth; and this was the pai-ty that 
sat flown nightly after supper to gamble, drink and smoke, 
by the light of a reeking paraffin lamp in the little stuffy 
saloon. 

I watched them play for many nights, and though I 
knew nothing of the game, it was quite clear to me that they 
were thi-ee babes at the business by the side of Air. Forsyth. 
For it was he who always won, 
no matter with whom he played 
or what cards he held, and it 
was he who rafted in their 
money. 

Tliis was all one to mo. I 
soon tired f>f watching them ; 
and when I had once slipped 
away from them, to breathe 
tlie fresh air on deck, and no 
questions had been asked, I 
matle it my constant practice 
to sit of an evening upon the 
poop whence I could look down 
into tlie w’ater and see the 
phosphorus as if smouldering 
in the w'ake of the ship. 

And here it was that I 
talked with William Rushby. 

At that hour it was his duty 
to see that the ship’s lamps 
were lighted, and when he had 
hoisted the mast-head lights, 
and put the red light to port 
and the gieen to starboard, he 
would come aft, haul in the 
log, and speak to me in whispers. 

That he took that precaution 
from the first makes it plain 
enough that he guessed some 
miscliief was afoot. Ho ques¬ 
tioned me concerning who I 
was and wliat business I had in 
such company on board that 
sliip. It was some time before 
1 dared tell him the truth, for 
fear of Amos Baverstock ; but 
1 did so in tlie end, making 
him swear to keep my secret ; 
whicli h<^ flid. 

*■ It is ail like a fairy tale,” 
sai<l he, wlien he liad heard iny 
story ; “ and it's haid to tidl 
the way to help yon. Of 

this much 1 am certain : if you set fortli into tlie baek 
country of Venez.uela with a man like Baverstock, ^(ju’Il 
not come back alive.” 

” But 1 cannot escape ! ” 1 pi‘otes;te<l. “ Even on board 
tills ship, I am wateh(*<l at all hours of tlie night and day.” 

Jtusliliy thought for a while, stroking liis short black 
beai’il wliicdi was like tliat of a Russian Czar. 

“ AIa\ 1 h‘,” said he, ” at C’araeas, 1 (‘oiild ch sert and talo' 
you with me. I have no liking for my shipmates here, as 
you may w(‘ll imagine. In the rneantiiiH‘, many weeks 
must pass before we sight the mainland, and in that time 
mueli may hap[)cn.” 

As he sai<l thi.s with .some signilieanee, I ad^eil him what 
he meant. 

“ Why, just this,” lie answered ; ” tlien^'s trouble 

brewing aboard, which w ill come to a head before we toueli 
port. The crew are a low'-down, blackguard lot, no bett«*r 
men than sailors ; an<I thongli they may l)i‘ hold to blame 
for that, it’.s no fault of tlniis if tlayv aie fed worse' than 
swino and cursed from da\Mi to sunset. Dagg 1 Iiatl heard 


about, though I never signed on under liim before, nor 
will again, and the mate’s even worse. There’s high talk 
in the fo’c’sle, as it is, where the ring-leader is that nigger 
cook. Mark my words—^and I’ve sailed the seas for more 
than twenty years—a prize-fighting negro in the galley 
can cause more mischief aboard a sailing-ship than a monkey 
and a woman, both in one.” 

I laughed, for I was not then accustomed to the talk 
of sailors. 

“ And they’ve run out of lime-juice,” he w’ent on ; “ and 
that’s a serious thing.” 

” Lime-juice ! ” 1 repeated, tliinking he was joking still. 

” A man must eat vege¬ 
tables,” he explained to me, 

” to keep his blood cool and 
hi.s hver nicely trimmed. You 
can’t eat green cabbages and 
Brussels-sprouts in mid- 
Atlantic, so you must carry 
lime-juice aboard ; and wre’ve 
run out. The men have much 
to complain of. They are in 
ill health, and one or two should 
be lying up in a sick bertli, 
instead of being sworn at left 
and right for not moving 
quicker. So I seeTrouble ahead. 
It may be a Jiurricane, or just 
a summer squall ; and if the 
first. Heaven help James Dagg 
and his officei-s, for they’re a 
tough lot for’ard, as I know 
w’ho’ve listened to the talk.” 

And Rushby was proved to 
be in the right. We ran into 
a great calm as I have said. 
The sea was like glass; and 
though the sun was blotted 
out by a stream-like fog, the 
lit^at was so intense that we 
wont about the deck in naught 
but vests and trousers, with 
the sweat dripping from our 
finger-tips. 

Without doubt, the crew 
suflored for lack of lime-juice ; 
some broke out with a horrid 
skin disease. And then the 
news came" that the tinned 
m3at had all gone bcid, and 
w’G were forced to live on salted 
ling-fish, so that wo went 
thirsty all day long. 

It was Ebenezer Hogg, the 
negro cook, who started all 
the trouble. He was a long, 
raw-boned Jamaica man, who had cut a figure in the 
priz(‘-ring in hi.s younger days. He had never forgiven the 
skipper for a blow across the mouth because the cabin 
jxjtatoes liad not bi en properly peeled, though this wa-s 
the work of Ah Chin, the cook's mate, a half-daft Canton 
Chinaman, who would lire off crackers at all hours of 
the iiiglit, in honour (I suppose) of the heathen goiis he 
woishipped. 

Hogg told liis shipnuit('s lie oared not a ” dime with a 
liole in it ” for James Dagg or any man. They had no 
food tit to eat, so they might as well help themselves to 
tlie ship's grog, to keep—as he described itr—body and soul 
together. 

Rushby —as liis duty was—warned the captain of what 
was eoniiiig ; but, Dagg, who had been losing heavily at 
cards to Mr. Forsyth, only abused the boatswain for his 
pains, and .said that he him.self was the best judge of sucR 
matters and would know Iiow' to deal witli irLsubordination. 

Anil that night, the crew, led by Hogg, the nigger, broke 
into the storeroom with a hatchet ami broaeherl the rum 


tfbrec (Boob tTbings. 

H LITTLE word of kindliness along the rocky 
way. 

A little act of kindliness at the greying of 
the day. 

A little thought of kindliness when hearts are 
half a’ break 

With all the pricks and knocks and Uows which 
make one’s spirit ache. 

They’re tiny, tiny odds and ends with which to 
ease a sool: 

But all these scraps of kindliness make up a 
splendid whole. 

A sturdy hand of helpfulness when packs are 
full of pain. 

A jest and laugh of helpfulness to give ns pluck 
/ again. 

A wordless grip of helpfulness when hope is 
dying fast. 

And faith is tired and weary—^and the valoor-tide 
seems past. 

They’re tiny, tiny odds and ends with which to . 
ease a sool: 

But all these scraps of helpfulness make up a 
splendid whole. 

A bracing song of cheeriness to drown the notes 
of fear. 

A tramp of comrades at onr side to ring out 
bravely clear. 

A whistle and a psalm of trust—a golden thought 
passed on 

To lighten up some dingy track when sunshine 
hours are gone. 

They’re tiny, tiny odds and ends with which 
to ease a soul: 

But all these scraps of cheeriness make up a 
splendid whole. 

LILLIAN OARD. 
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cask.s. half-an-liour they were all roaring drunk ; 

aial tliat was a night that I shall never live to 
forget. 

The moon came out from the white sea-mist, as if to 
look down in scandalised amazement upon a scene of 
debauchery and violence—a round, red ball of fire, casting 
its rays upon the stagnant, reeking seaweed, illuminating 
the deck of that floating madhouse with a dull crimson 
glai-e, whereby you might see the whites of men’s eyes 
and the glitter of the sharp blades they liandlcd. 

l-)agg appeared on deck, his face liv id witli passion ; and 
I could see by his walk that he, too, had been drinking 
lieavily at his card-playing. 

W'lmt’s all this ? ” he shouted at the top of liis voice. 
“ I'nderstund, I’ll hav'e no monkey-tricks aboard the ship 
tliat I command.” 

Hogg at once squared up to him, his two fists before 
his face, very drunk an’ brazen. 

Come on, James Dagg ! ” he cried, with liis Christ y- 
niinstrel accent. “ Time yer and me settled de account.” 

This here’s mutiny ! ” exclaimed the captain. 

“ Dat’s de right word, boss,” said Hogg. ” Mutiny it 
Is.” 

And at that, he struck the captain with his fist, so that 
l>agg rolle^l ov'er and ov'er upon the deck, groaning loudly. 


The fat was now in the fire. If discipline could be re 
stored, Hogg would be hanged at the yard-arm and his 
body cast into the sea ; and, drunk as he was, the nigger 
knew it. 

I’m de captain of this shi[),” he bawled, “ an’ James 
Dagg’s lie cook.” 

He showed his white teeth in a grin, and then gave 
orders as if he had been accustomed all his life to a position 
of authority ; and the wonder was he was instantly obeyed. 
Five minutes later, both Dagg and his mate were bound 
hand and foot ; and the second mate had been locked 
in his cabin wliere he was fast asleej). The negro, went 
staggering backwards and forwards, from the forecastle 
to the poop, crying out that he it was who was Captain and 
his name was Admiral Hogg. 

There were two spectators of this cojnedy, who could 
not be considered as partisans ; and the one was William 
Rushby and the other was myself. The boatswain’s 
.sense of duty would have held him to the captain, had it 
not been for me ; for, though I had no liking for any of 
the crew and a feeling of positive loathing for a great 
brute like Hogg, I saw in the discomfiture of James Dagg 
and his officers some chance of my own ultimate deliv erance. 
So that when the cook turned upon me, and caught me by 
the scruff of the neck, I played the card that 1 thought 
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safest at the time, but wliich certainly lost me the trick that 
meant the game. 

“ And now, boy,” said Hogg. “ Which way de wind 
blow with you ? Will you sign on to serve as cabin-steward 
under Admiral Hogg ? ” 

“ Why, sure,” said I, having picked up something of 
the man’s owm way of speaking. ” I was never a friend 
of Captain Dagg’s, as you may have seen for yourself.” 

And thereupon I looked away from the nigger’s grirming 
countenance, and straight in the blaek, pig-like eyes of 
Amos Baverstock. 

If I had feared him before, I was well-nigh terrifie<l of 
him then ; for there was black murder in the look ho 
gave me, and his mouth was working horridly. 

For all that, ho straightened his face in half a second, 
and turned to Hogg as calm as the sea itself. 

“ I’ll settle with you in a moment,” said he. “ I’ve not 
lived more than half my life without learning how to deal 
with a buck nigger who’s three parts tipsy. Bo’s’n,” 
said he to Rushby, pointing straight at me, ‘‘ put tjiat boy 
in irons.” 

Rushby never moved. 

” Did you hear my orders ? ” rapped out Amos. 

“ I heard right enough,” said the boatswain. “ But 
I’m not here to take orders from you.” 

At that the crew, wlio hiul gathered roiuid, tliinking 
that RiLshby was with them, became bolder than ever. 
Knives were drawn from belts, and one of these was flour¬ 
ished in the face of the captain who still lay upon the deck, 
bound hand and foot. 

” Ho ! ” cried Amos. “ So that’s your tune, is it ? 
I see you must all be taught a lesson.” 

He talked with all the confidence in the world, though— 
with the exception of Mr. GilbeH Forsyth, who had just 
strolled on deck with both hands in his trouser pockets— 
there was no one at liis back, and he facetl a crowd of angi’y, 
drunken seamen who would not then have stopped short 
of murder 


From Rushby he turned once more to Hogg. 

“ And so,” said he, “ you claim to bo the captain of this 
ship ?” 

The negro glanced in his. direction, but w^ould not meet 
those cruel, steadfast eyes. 

“ If I’m not,” ho blurted out, “then, who is de captain ? 
Tell me dat ? ” 

“ Why, I am,” roared Amos. “ And what have you to 
say to it 

Hogg realised he was challenged. Perhaps, under the J 
influence of rum, lie had already gone further than he meant , 
to ; but, in any case, so far as he w’as concerned there was 
no question of retreat. 

“ Put up your fists ! ” he shouted. “ We fight for it, 
and let de best man win.” 

He grinned from ear to ear, as, standing in front of 
Amos—above whom he towered by a good clear head and 
shoulders—he lifted his great, black fists to the level of 
his face. I thought that he would kill Amos with a single 
blow ; for the one was so big and boney, and the other .so 
frail and shivellcd up. But I did not then know’ Arnos 
Baverstock. 

“ Como on ! ” cried Hogg, still grimiing. 

I looked at Amos, thinking to find liim alarmed ; but 
never upon the face of any man h ive I beheld an expression 
of such complete contempt. 

“ You black dog ! ” said ho, wdth an oath. 

Ho drew back his right hand, as if about to strike, and 
immediately I caught the glint of a revolver barrel in the 
moonlight. 

There was a flash, a single loud report, and then a dull, 
heavy thud as the negro’s great ungainly body came down 
upon the dock. And there he lay, full in the red moonsliine, 
upon that tropic night, huddled and stone dead—the black, 
bragging fool who had claimed to be our captain. 

“ And now, then,” said Amos, as cool as ever, turning to 
the crew, “ is there any man else who w’ould like to command 
this ship ? ” 


CHAPTER VII. 

AND AM MADE TO PAY FOR IT. 


A nd that w'as the end of the 
mutiny on boaid the Mary 
Qreenfidd. The match was 
* struck by a negro ; the 

flames were fed with rum ; and 
tl^ file flared up, just to be 
stamped out by the one strong 
man on board. 

Amos at once released both the 
. captain and his mate; w’here- 
upon Dagg treated the crew to 
a long-w inded, high speech upon 
the subject of w hat he would do, 
if such insubortlination occurred 
again ; but as he had done 
naught during the crisis but to 
get knocked down the moment he 
opencfl his mouth, there were few’ 
of his audience who were not 
laughing up their sleeves. 

1 have told the full story of the 
ilistnrbance, to illustrate the 
eharatrter of Amos Baverstock. 
J have yet to write of the se(piel U) the trouble, which 
more marly concrTiied myself. 

For Amos was as good as his word, and ?nade short work 
of William Rushby and of me. 'riiough the erew’ had been 
bound over to keep the peace, as you might call it, admon¬ 
ished to behave themselves in future, tlio boatswain was 
not only degiwlcfl of his rank, but forthwith cast into iions. 
As for myself, I was led before & kind of tribunal, 


assembled in the saloon. Captain Dagg, Amos Baverstock 
ai>d Joshua Trust were my judges ; emd a strange trium¬ 
virate they made, Amos chewing his black cigai*, and all 
three seated before their glasses of grog, with their greasy^ 
playing-cards scattered before them on the table. 

“ Boy,” said Dagg, “ you joined in a mutiny. Do you 
know that, you w’help ? Do you know wliat it means ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said I 

“ It means death/’ said Dagg. “ The yard-ann—that’s 
what it means.” 

I believed, for the moment, that they were really going 
to kill me ; and so seriously liatl the giv'at heat and the 
excitement affected mo that I don’t think I cared very 
much whether they did so or not. Anyw^a}*, I know I 
answered boldly, though I had never the com’age to look, 
straight at Amos, whose eyes I felt were upon me. 

“ Captain Dagg,” said I, “if you want to muixler me, 
get on with the matter. I ask you to do no more than t<.> 
remember this : I did not come on board your ship of my 
own free will. I was kidnapped, and cairied here by 
force, ami I have no means of escape.” 

At that, Amos stiuck the table with his list ; and boUf 
though my words had been, I jumped as if a camion liatl 
be(‘n fired. 

‘‘ Siliaice ! ” he roared. “ We are not here to argue 
w ith you. You w’cre given your orders. You were told 
1 hat on no account were you to communicate with anyone 
on l)oard this ship, and you defied us. We have i*eason 
to suspect that you have taken into yoiu’ confidence William 
Knshhy, formerly boatswain. Do you deny it ? ” 

lie hiuiged the table again. I looked right into his face 
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and it was just as if I was under fire. But I could never 
answer him. I had the pluck neither to lie nor to tell the 
truth. 

“ Good ! ” said he. “You admit as much. Well, then, 
we shall see that no such tricks are played us in the future. 
Kushby is in irons. As for you, for the rest of this voyage 
you remain a prisoner in your cabin ; and if we have any 
more trouble with you—I warn you fairly—you meet tlie 
same fate as that hide-bomid, cursed nigger.” 

And that was the lame and impotent conclusion of the 
mutiny on board the Mary Greenfield. 

My lot was now even woi-se than before. For week after 
week I was locked in a stuffy cabin, and got neither fresh 
air, good food, nor exercise. The calm broke up quite 
suddenly wdtli a squall, foIlowe<l by a shower of rain. For 
about an hour the water came down like a casca<le upon 
the sen, washing the ship from stem to stem, giving—as it 
apj>eared to me, looking out from my naiTow port-hole — 
new life to the floating seaweed and the myriads of living 
things that were swarming in the midst of it. 

The ship rocked, turning lazily from sitle to side, like a 
sleeper awakening, and then, lurching, took on a list to 
starboard, as the wind gripped her hoisted sails. And then, 
once again, wo were under canvas, ploughing westward 
across that great, lonely ocean. 

A few days later we struck a trade wind, and made oven 
better progress. Though I myself was never moie miser¬ 
able in all iny life, I ha<.l reason to think that them was l«‘ss 
discontent on heal'd. I could hear the patter of the bane 
feet of the men on the deck above me, as they haistenod 
about their work, as sailors should, and the shrill note of 
the boatswain’s jvhLstle—wliich caused me to wonder who 
the new boatswain was. It must l>e uiiderstoixl that during 


these days of my imprisonment I ha<l 
nothing to I'ead, and nothing to do but to 
meditate upon my own misfortunes. 

Life was not made any the moi ^ pleasant 
for me inasmuch as I still shared a cabin 
with Amos, thougli I was devoutly thankful 
that I saw little of him. Night by night he 
would sit late at cards, trying—I should 
imagine—to win back what ho had lost to 
Mr. Forsyth ; and 1 made a point of being 
asleep, or pi*etending to be so, before ho came 
to bed. 

And now I liavo to toll of something w liich 
has a direct bearing upon all that follows. 
I had become so despondent and forlorn, and 
1 found myself in the company of such 
infamous and shameless rogues, that I ha<l 
actually forgotten my friends. I liad for¬ 
gotten that there wei*o yet in the world true, 
honest men who could be botli brave and 
loyal. 

One evening, I must confess, my heart 
was near to bi‘eaking. The world seemed 
all so hopeless and so wicked that I brought 
my face to my hands and cried just as 1 had 
been wont to cry, wdien I was a little chaji 
of four years old, wlien things had not gone 
for me exactly as I wanted. And as 1 
sobbed, I could liear the gainblei's in the 
saloon beyond the cabin door; the “ clink” 
of the bottles and the glasses, and the 
deeper note of the coins upon the table ; 
now and again a giuff oath from Amos or 
Joshua Trust, and Mr. Forsyth’s affected 
drawl. And then a voice, quite near to me, 
w hispered in my ear ; 

“ Me lad, be quick ! I want a w’ord w’itli 
you.” 

1 sprang to my feet—T had been lying on 
my berth—and looked about me. I could 
see no one in tlio cabin, and had begun to 
think of ghosts and spii-it-voices, wdien 1 
heard the whispering again. 

“ Here, mo lad ! The port-hole.” 

I looked at the port, and could see a face by the light of 
the oil lamp—a face in a frame studded with stars, the face 
of a man with a short stump of a grisly beai’d. 

“ Kushby ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ The .same,” said he. “ But S))eak low, for Heaven’s 
sake » Those rascals are at their cards in the saloon ; the 
door’s tliin, and it’s all up with us if we’re discovered.” 

I went to the port-hole, so that my face was clo.se to his. 

“ But how are you here ? ” 1 asked. 

“ I’ve not lived my life and done my duty,” said lie, 
“ without making friends. One of the crew', of the name of 
Adams, to whom I have been of service in the past, has let 
me loose—just as you might unchain a yard-dog for a run. 
1 iiave a few ininntt^s at the best before I’m back in irons, 
but that’s enough for what 1 have to say.” 

“ But wliere are you now ? ” I asked, for lie apjieareil 
to me to be walking upon the .sea. 

Ho explained that lie w'as hanging on to a rope, made 
fast to a .stanchion on the deck above?, but that lie hatl 
something of greater importance to tell me. 

“ Are wo near onr journey’s end ? ” I asked. 

“In three days,” he answered, “we should .sight the coast, 
nnles.s the wind changers. Wliat they intcinl to do with me 
at Caracas I neithta’ know nor care. I will someliow' find 
the means to eseape, and make my w'ay back to Knglaiul ; 
and then Captain Dagg and Amos l^averstock shall pay 
for what they've done.” 

“ 1 entreat you,” I exelai?n(“<l, “ do not meddle with 
Amos ! ” 

Ku.shby laughed. 

“ And leave you at his naaey ! ” he cried. “ That's not 
my way nor - I sliould think, if all .\ ou have told me be the 
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truth—the way of Mr. Bannister. Thi.s matter sliall never 
rest where it now stands. I am here to learn two things 
tlioiigh T am no better than a simple sailor, and it will want 
a wiser head than mine before we’re safe in port. Come, 
tell me, lad. where did you hide the map you .snatched from 
Baverstoek ? John Bannister may want it.” 

“ In a rabbit*hol'\” said 1 ; and 1 went on to describe, 
as best I could, how that rabbit-hole might be found. 

“ There’s a warren,” said I, “ about two hundred j ards 
to the west of Bannister’.s cabin-” 

” And how am I to find that ? ” Rushby took me up. 

I thought for a moment; and then I got a bright idea 
when most I neede<i it, for I realised theie was little time 
to spare and that Amos, at any moment, might enter and 
find Rushby at the port-hole. 

I gave him my mother’s address ; for I had little doubt 
that Bannister had gone, long before this, to her. With my 
life in danger, he would—I knew—soon get the better of 
his natural dread of women. 

“That’s all I want,” said he. 


And a moment after ho was gone. It so happened that 
ma y months wore to elapse before I set eyes upon him 
again—a true man and an honest, big of heart and strong 
of hand, the type that has made the very name of British 
sailor to rank so highly all the world across, from the old 
three-decker to the battle-cruiser of to-day. And I speak 
of the men without whose cutlasses and courage Blake and 
Drake^ or even Nelson himself, had never been the famous 
admirals that they were. 

For, when we were come to Caracas, I was discharged 
from that poisonous vessel like a worthless bale of freight. 
Unshipped by night into a broken-down two-wheeled cart, 
and conveyed through the narrow streets of an evil-smelling 
city, where men talked loudly in a foreign tongue, with 
quarrelsome voices and much waving of the hands ; and 
t hen, I found m^yself in - a dirty liovel upon the slopes 
of tree-clad hills, wbere I could see the round moon through 
a great hole in the roof and he listening to the .singing 
of millions of crickets, wondering what w ould bo the end 
of it all. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

INTO THE WILDERNESS. 


OR these few’ days, it happened 
that I was left in the charge 
of Joshua Trust. In other 
words, he w^as the watch-dog 
that guarded me, day and 
niglit ; and a dull dog he was. 
He never opened his mouth, 
.save to grumble at everything 
—the heat, the insects, the 
very food he cooked himself. 
Now and again he would 
sigh ; which puzzled me, until 
I solved the problem for 
mys«*lf : he was inclined to regret the idle days aboard 
the Manf Greenfield, whon he had naught to think about 
except his grog and cards. 

8o, in this man’s company, I learned nothing con¬ 
cerning what was afoot. But I was free to use my eyes, 
ami I coukl scarce fail to observe that they were turning 
l)y degrees that ruined habitation into a kind of depot. 
For, day and night, came stores and arms ami ammunition 
to the j)lace—all manner of such things as might be required 
upon an expedition into the wild hinterland of that strange 
country, where there were few' roads, but many bridle- 
[laths and broad rivers to be crossed. 

Amos came often to the hut, and Mr. Foi*syth was always 
w ith him ; and, as 1 know , it was the last-named who 
had pakl for all. That, however, was all one to me. 
1 was .safely caught, thousands of miles from 
dear, silly Sussex ; and even if I was so fortunate as to 
escape from Joshua Trust, what was I to do in that foreign 
laml where I could not sf)eak a word of the language and 
had no friend to whom to go ? 

On the fourth day of my captivity came six mules, and 
with them three men whom I took to bo half-castes of a 
.sort, for they were no more than two parts black and spoke 
Spanish, shouting at one another w’hen they conversed. 
But I was more interested in the mules, which w'cre of a 
kind that I had never seen before ; for they were small 
animals, little larger than donkeys, with mouse-grey woolly 
coats like sheep. Each of these w’tvs provided with a pack- 
saddle ; and when they were loaded for the inspection of 
Amos Baverstoek and Forsyth, 1 was amazed at the great 
weight that such slender, and seemingly fragile, beasts 
coukl carry. 

On the fifth day after we had left the ship, w'C set forth 
u|>on our great march tf>wards the south. Our party 
numlM'red oi^ht in all : Arnos, Foi*syth and Trust, the fii'st 
the aeknov.leilged leader of the cxp(*dition ; myself and 


the three inulemen, whilst the other was a guide, a lean- 
cadaverous Spaniard, black as a raven, whom I never 
heard called by any other name than that of Vasco. 

I do not think this fellow’ was an evil man by nature, 
exc*ept in .so far as he was capable of doing almost artything 
for money. In that, at any rate, he was honest : he .served 
his n^aster-s faithfully, no matter who they were. 

And now’, we come to the niar-ch itself, that, step by step, 
led me farther and farther from the confines of civilisa¬ 
tion, and into the heart of a cruel and magic W’iklernes.s 
w here things happened that I should not believ’C, had I not 
seen them with my e\ es. 

The first stage of our journey was uneventful enough ; 
and the scenery—especially on the mountains we were 
obliged to cr’oss—surpi-isingly beautiful. We fir-st climbed 
to a gi’eat height, following a zig-zag road, along which the 
little mule.s struggled gallantly with their heavy loads. I 
had thought that, on gaining the Crestline, we must again 
descend to something appr’oaching the lev’cl of the sea. But 
this was not so ; for the mountains proved to consist of a 
series of par allel chains, and no sooner had w e negotiated one 
valley than w'e found our-selves upon the w’atershed of 
another. 

These valleys w’ere thickly populated. We w’ere .seldom 
out of sight of villages and towns, many of which contained 
considerable buildings. The country had the aspect of 
being extremely fertile and prosperous. There w’cre planta¬ 
tions of coffee and cocoa, tobacco and cotton, but a far 
greater area of the valley regions was giv’en over to the 
cultiv’ation of manioc and maize. For all I could ever 
learn, there w’as no flour in the land, for I never tasted 
bread, but sub^^isted upon hot maize cakes, made by Vasco 
the guide, which I found as good as hot-cross buns. 

MJien we were clear of the mountains, w’c began to 
descend into the valley of a great river which, had I learned 
more geography w hen I was at school, I would hav’e known 
to be the Orinoco. The course of this great stream we 
followed for many days, marching in a south-w’esterly 
direction., against the current. The climate w^as now a great 
deal hotter than it had been near the coast, and tow’ns and 
v illages were few’ and far between. One thing that I observed 
was the courteous behav iour of the inhabitants w ho seldom 
failed to wav e their hands to us and pass the time of day. 

We came to a v’ast sea of grass where, here and there, 
were scattered woods ; and finally, after crossing a river of 
some importance, a tributary of the Orinoco, w’e sighted (i 
great mountain that ov’crtopped the surrounding hills 
like a giant in the midst of pygmies. 

Amos, who had been unusually reticent upon the line- 
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of-m£ft*ch, now became talkative, almost hilarious. He 
carrieil constantly a grin upon his fox-like countenance 
and would often chuckle to himself. 

For the great mountain in front of us might be describe<l 
a.s the gateway of the road to the Treasure we were seeking, 
and was marked upon the left-hand top comer of the map. 
It was called Mount Tigro, tliough by that name I have never 
l)een able to trace it upon any mofJem map, though it was 
shown to be about twenty miles south of the Kio 
(Juaviai*e, 

We w'ore now'—though I did not know it at the time— 
close upon the frontier of Colombia, and, 1 think, for a time 
our route lay through that little-Imown country, until we 
turned eastw ard again into the Territories of the Amazonas. 

We were now in a mountainous and savage lanil, wliero 
we could make but the slowest progress. For not only 
were the hills steep and pathless, but in places clothed in 
fiucli luxuriant vegetation that we }ia<l often to break a way 
with hatchets for the mules. 

We were maiching by tlie map, and Amos had become 
our guide. He and Forsyth—who never seemed to tire— 
would lead our httle column, myself walking in company 
of Joshua, and the pack-mules bringing up the rear. 

We wei-e soon to bid good-bye to tJiese faithful, dumb 
companions ; for, after we ha<.l climbed the slopes of 
another range of mountains, we followed the course of a 
river valley that led us rapidly downward, to land us into 
the very heart of sucJi a foi'est as I ditl not ch'eam to be 
passible. 

The rnulemen were paid off—by no means too hand¬ 
somely, I thought—to return upon that long and tedious 
journey to the coctst. And we five went on alone—Amos 
and his tw'O confederates, Vasco and myself—carrying our 
stores and provisions in knapsacks on our backs, anti all 
armed as though we were Uke to meet with savage men. 

In the first place, I must tell you that the heat was 
insufferable, for all this wliile wo had been approaching the 
wjuator. The forest sw'armed with myriads of stinging 


insects, and sometimes I saw' gi*eat tree snakes of a magni¬ 
tude that even now makes my blood run cold when 1 think 
of them. We came upon one, lying half coiled upon the 
bank of a woodland pool, and I am reatly to swear that he 
was longer than a cricket-pitch, and of a thickness almost 
equal to my own waist. 

But I marvelled most at the forest trees, the names of 
some of which 1 learned from Vasco, who had a little 
English, of which he was exceedingly vain. One of these 
w'as a palm-tree, the very leaves of which were forty feet 
in length, standing almost erect, all bunched together — a 
magnificent sight to behold. And these forest giants were 
intertwined and intemiingled with thousands of creepers, 
parasites and climbers, so that in places, even at miilday, 
when tlie tropic sun was at its heiglit, it was dark as night 
in the vast Region of the Woods. 

For weeks wo struggled onward, literally figliting our 
way through that all but impenetral)le wilderness. 1 saw 
that Amos lia^i more than he could do to trace our route 
upon the map ; and there were times, I am convince<l, 
w hen even Vasco and Baverstock himself truly believed that 
we were lost. 

Vasco told us he was looking for a certain landmark ; and 
in that dark and endless forest he might as well have 
searched for a })in. At one time, there was not a living 
soul within hundreds of miles of us. There were gieat 
alligators in the rivers that wo crossed by means of rough 
dug-out Ciuioes, wliich we inmle upon one bank and left 
ufjon the other ; the jungle teena'd wdth snakes, many of 
the venomovLs kind, besi<ies the gieat loathsome pythons, 
in whose coils an ox might have bwn ciaished to death ; 
thousands of gaily-coloured birds were among the tree-tops 
higli above us, and the dead leaves about our pathway 
swarme^l with little things that crept and crawled and stung 
so vilely that we were covered from head to foot witli 
painful swellings. But never a sign did we see of any 
iiliman being. Nature reigned in that black wilderness, 
untrammelled ami supreme. 
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And then, as one steps on a sudden from a darkened 
room, we came forth one morning from the forest into the 
blazing light of the sun. And there was such a wonder as 
I had never seen before. 

Before us was a plain upon which was growing a tall, 
reed-like gross ; and in the centre of this plain was a long, 
hog-back^ hillock, bare of trees. Remember, we were in 
the very heart of the Unknown; for months we had seen no 
sign or trace of humanity, and I, at least, judged myself to 
be thousands of miles from the very outposts of the civilised 
world ; and yet, upon the summit of this hillock was a great 
ruined palace or a temple, 
encircled by a colonnade 
of vast stone pillars, no less 
in their proportions than 
those of Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain in England, 
only they were there by 
the score, and stood per¬ 
pendicular and massive, 
not one having fallen from 
its place. 

I stood rooted in amaze¬ 
ment, when my attention 
was attracted by Amos, 
whose behaviour was now 
that of a madman. He 
threw both his arras into 
the air, which action—in 
view of his hunched back 
and his pig-like, glittering 
eyes—made him look more 
evil and gleeful than ever, 
and shouted at the top of 
his voice : 

“ Found ! ’* he cried. 

“ The Temple of Cahazaxa, 
who fkd from Cuzco with 


the Treasure 1 And now, boy, the matter rests with 
you t 

He changed as in a flash from unbounded joy to passion. 
He seizM me by the shoulders, gripping me so tightly that 
it was as if his Angers burned into ray flesh like red-hob 
irons. 

“ I’ll have the truth from you I ” he shrieked, dancing 
like a maniac on his feet. “ The truth, and nothing but 
the truth ! Or else, I swear as I’m a living man, you die 
here and now.” 

“ What truth ? ” I asked. 

My voice was trembling; 
for so terrible did the man 
seem that a cold sweat 
had broken out upon my 
forehead. He drew nearer 
to me still, peering into 
my face and whisper¬ 
ing: 

“ Henceforward,” said 
he, “ you guide up. 
Either you have seen the 
map or Bannister has 
told you all he knows. 
In any case, you guide 
us from here to the place 
where tl e Greater Treasure 
is hid. Refuse, and you 
die, here ai d now, in the 
midst of this almighty 
desert ! ” 

One glance at the 
man was enough to 
tell me that he meant 
every word he said. 
And yet, I do not 
think I was any longer 
afraid. 





Inct rahle Optimist .—“ Missed the brute ! But 1 surely ought to get 
him on the >vny do vn! " 


Beche-de-Mer Fishing. 


T here are few kinds of fishing more profitable than catcli- 
the Beche-de-Mor—that sea-slug which is found in the 
Southern Pacific, the (Uilf of Siam, around the Moluccas, 
and throughout other eastern w'atei>5. lliere are as many 
as sixteen different species got in Fijian watei’s, where, as in 
otlier jiarts, the industry gives employment to many ; for those 
wlio like the trcpang or l>eche-(le-mer give a high price for it. 
'^riic Chinese liav'o bought it heavily, and in Melbourne and 
Sydney, I’aris and London, ti-epang was coming into use as 
a disli liefore the war. 

'fho first thing required in Bc<rhe-de-Mer fishing is a good boat 
from twenty to thirty feet long, with plenty of beam. A fishing- 
ground is cliosen—an islet, or patch of water close to the big 
rcofs. At half-tide all hands sail off to the station, wliere, wlien 
tlie tide falls, the fishers are put into tlie shallows on the reef, 
and the boat is anchored in a deep spot. Often fishing goes on 
all night, often all day, according to the tifle and the .sort of 
tri'pang sought for. The two best spi'cies in Fijian waters are 
the tit-fisli ” and the “ black-fish,” the fiist being a day 
slug, and the second only coming out to feeil at night. The 
water on the reef is from six inelu's to three or four feet deep, 
according to the state of the tide ; and tlie fishers, oaeli liaving 
n basket and a sharp-pointi'd stick, walk about here and there, 
and pick up the fish. 

The trepang is an extraordinary kiiul of s('a slug. It moves 
very slowly, and has hundri'ds of minute suckers. It seoms 
to fi'ed on the small iiisrefs that li\e in the reef-sand, and on 
\ery small fish. It has no hone, and the pow<*r of 

eoveiing itsidf with sand to hide its wlun*('ahouts verv s|M*edily, 
and exuding a kind of gummy thiiil to make the sand stick (o it. 
l>et a shower come, or even dark clouds, and liardly a slug will 
l>o found. It is by no means plentiful, having only one or two 
young ones at a time, and what is remarkahle among the in¬ 


vertebrate animals, to which the Beelie-de-Mer belongs, where 
you find one its mate is usually close by. 

Frequently the trepang-gatherers are in danger from sharks. 
(Jenerally the enemy is pelted away, but if he is stubbornly 
inclined, and the water is from three to four feet deep, the natives 
sing out for the boat to come in and take them up. In any 
ea.se the small craft makes the reef after a spell of two or three 
liours and the tropang-catehers are embarked for home. 

The “ take ” having been weighed, to pay the catchers, the 
fish is placed in large cookers and boiled for half-an-hour or so. 
When done it is taken out, a stick thrust through to clean it 
and knock the water out, and then it is put in the smoke-house, 
wliere, supported on large frames of leaves, it is cured over a 
slow and very smoky fire. 

At tlie end of eight or ten days the trepang is smoked hard 
and dry. Then it is carefully examined (for one badly-dried 
fish will injure a ton of Beche-de-Mer), and then the prepai*ed 
fish is put into bags for sale. 

Besides paying the fishing crow the trepanger also feeds them, 
giving them yams or Indian corn, or sweet potatoes, together 
with what shell lish, crabs, etc., they pick up for tliemselves. They 
w'ork together for three or four months, sometimes even a year ; 
and on a calm night an expert Beehe-de-Mor gatherer can earn 
a considerable sum. lu some jiarts of the Southern Ocean the 
islanders get and smoke the sea-slug themselves, and sell it 
cured to the traders. On ilark nights, when there is no moon, 
torches arc us(‘d, hut only for the ” blaek-fish,” the “ tit-fi.sh ” 
being got during the day tides. Five or six big “ tit-fish 
will fill a g()nd-.-*i/.ed liaiid-l>a,sket. 

Like many other favourite delicacies, such as the oyster of 
Oreat Britain and the salmon of British Columbia and of 
Alaskan waters, the tn'pang has been much overfished. 

N. T. 
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country, thonj^li iniciciit Fiance st'cins to liave been some¬ 
what jirolific of them. Thus, 8t l^omaiii of Rouen <lo¬ 
st royci I a huji;e dragon called La O’argonille, whicli ravaged 
the Seine ; St. Florent killed a similar dragon w hicii 
haunted the Loire ; similar feats were perijFormed in Brittany 
by St. Cadoc, St. ^Maudet, and St. Paul ; wdiile on the 
ea.stem frontiers at Aix-la-Chapelle the terrible dragon 
called Tara.srpie was slain by St. Martha. In hhigland 
there is legendary record of only one saintly dragon- 
slayer—St. Kcyne of Cornwall. St. Cadoc w’a.s bom 
the son of a Welsli prince, but entered religion and l^e- 
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III armour or in wliito, l)eariii<T lanro 
ami sliield with wliich he coml)als the 
dragon. St. John tho Divine de.seri>>es 
the Archangel Michael (Uevelation 
xii., 7) fighting at the head of hi.s 
heavenilN' warriora against the Dragon 
and his hosts. St. J ude describes him 
as contending personally with the 
Devil about the body of Moses, as if 
the very ashes of Cod’s ser\ants 
received the protection f>f high 
hea\ en. Not unfre(|uent ly St. Michael 
is re]3resented with scales, wherewith 
to weigh the souls of the risen dead 
for the meting oiit of eternal justice. 

After the dispersion of the Apostles 
to preach the Cospel of C hrist to the 
heatlien, St. Philip went to Phrygia, 
where he found, in the C’ity of 
Hieropolis, the people worshipping a 
huge dragon, which was the chief god 
of the I’hrygians. Taking pity on 
their degratlation the Apostle exor¬ 
cised tlie dragon in the name of the 
Holy C’ro.ss, which he held in his 
hand. The vile beast immediately 
glided from beneath the altar, but 
ere it was vancpiished it breathed 
forth a .stench .so poisonous that 
the people around fell dead, among 
them the king’s son, who fell lifele.ss 
into the arms of an attendant. The 
Apostle immediately restored the 
prince to life, which so incensed the 
j)riests of the false god that they 
.seized upon him and hurried him 
away to death. He was crucified, 
and stoned as he hung upon the 
cross—a worthy martyrdom for a 
disciple of the crucifietl Christ. 

St. Margaret, who has been taken 
as the type of female innocence, was 
a beautiful maiden wooed by the 
governor of Antioch, and for refusing 
to wed him was cast into a loath- 
.some dungf‘on. licreslie was visited 
Ijy the Devil in the shaj)e of a 
liideous dragon, who, failing to 
influence her in favour of her j>agan 
suitor, is said to have swallowed her 
whole, but was forced to disgorge her 
from his wicketl maw when .she made 
the ])otent sign of the cioss. St. 

Maigaret is the patron siiint f)f Lyme 
Kegis, anti on the seal of that town 
is .sht>wn stantling on the dragon 
anti woundirjg it with a cross. 

Perhaps tlu^ most widely knf)wn of legt'nds of this class 
is that of Tarastjue, the dragtm of the Rhone, destrtned 
by iSt. Martha. This fabulous beast gave its name to 
Tarascon, a (juaint old city of Languedoc, towards the mouth 
of the rivtr, which has lu'en iinmortalisetl by the illus¬ 
trious Preneh writer, Alphonse Daudet, in an extravagant 
satire on the Provencal character, a work pretending to 
relate the “ Adventures of d'artarin of Tarascon,” who is 
i( [)resented as a sort of inima- Don (Quixote. The fearful 
'J'arascpie is described “ with e\'es aglint and claws like the 
horns of a bull, coming in a thunderstoiin across the bridge 
t>f Bcaucaire, all sealed in crimson and goltl, a monster four 
tiimvs as tall a.s the highest man and more than twice that 
in length ; galloping herc(‘ly and all the way belching forth 
great llaine.s of fire and sul[)hurous smoke.” 

This was the formidablt? beast which ancient legend 
ns.serts that St. ^Martha tamed with Jicr own hand, and led 
gently away attached to her girdle ; an allegory which 
doubtless ss inboli.ses a ra\ c ning j aganism w hich she dis¬ 


pelled by the .sweetnes:s of her eloquence and the .self- 
sacrificing piety of her evangelising mission. The City of 
•^I’amscon is said to be built on the .site of the dragon's den, 
and in a cave beneath the spot where the altar of the church 
is now fixed the bones of 8t. Martha were discovered in the 
eleventh century. The ettigy of the terrific Tarasque is 
still borne in procession through the streets of the town on 
certain days of high festival. At Aix is .shown the fo.ssilised 
head of .some extinct saurian, unblushingly presenti'il as 
the veritable head of the dragon slain by the piously fearless 
St. Martha. 

The story of St. Romain, or Romanus, is of the sev’enth 
eentmy, and runs in this wise : To rid Rouen of the dragon 
Cargouille, which long had troubled it, Romanus on Ascen¬ 
sion Day took out of prison a condemned criminal, and 
ordered him to go and fetch the dragon. The criminal 
obeycMl, and the dragon following him into the city, walkeil 
into a blazing fire tliat had been previoasly prepared, and 
was burnt to death. Ivinji Daiiobert, to commemorate the 
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event, gave the clei-gy of Rouen the privilege of pardoning 
a condemned caimmat on Aseension Day, a ri^t which wa.s 
exercised for centuries afterwards, and so served to keep 
the legend green. 

It is signiBcant that the name of this destroyer is given 
as Gargouille, which means a “ waterspoLit,’* because there 
is a tradition that St. Romanus was a benefactor who built 
an embankment along the Seine, which had the desii*ed 
effect of protecting the surrounding country from the 
periodical floods that had formerly been the constant dread 
of the inhabitants. 

At Ploermel in Brittany an ancient stained glass window 
of the church tells the story of St. Armel, a British saint 
bom at (■flamoi*gan, w'ho flourished there in the reign of the 
Frankish king Childebert, at the same time as St. Samson. 
The story is pictured in eight compartments, in the fourth 
of wliich Childebert is seen at the door of his palace dis¬ 
missing Annef, who had undertaken to deliver the land 
from a dragon; in the next panel the saint is shown fear¬ 
lessly meeting the dragon and putting his stole about him ; 
aiwl in the next we see the monster being led to 
the river and precipitated into the waters of the 
Seiche. The whole composition is supposed to 
represent a fragment of sixth century history, and 
the dragon probably symboEses a tyrant named 
Conmore, who usurped the throne of Brittany. St. 
Samson, Archbishop of Dol, was dtlso famed as a 
dragon-slayer. 

T^e most curious story of a di*agon occurs in the 
legend of St. Simeon. Tliis saint was famous for 
the holy life he led as a heiTnit, for Ids' severe fast¬ 
ing, and the many and strange ways in which he 
sought to subdue and mortify his poor body. For 
many years of his life he lived on the top of a high 
stone pillar, so small across that he could not lie 
down, but always had to stand resting one leg at a 
time. By reason of this strange mode of life he 
was called St. Simeon Stylites, or St. Simeon of the 
Pillar. Exposed day and night to the weather, 
wearing only a skin round his loins, and draw ing 
141 with a rope the little food he required, he was 
looked upon as a very holy man, by whose piety 
many miracles were worked. 

According to “ Tho Golden Legend,” a book 
containing the lives of the saints, wntten seven 
hundred years ago, a dragon had its dwelling near 
St. Simeon’s pillar in tho desert, and was of so 
venomous a nature that nothing grew for miles 
around its cave. This dragon met with an acci¬ 
dent ; he got a stake tlirough his eye. So, coming 
all blind to the saint’s pillar, ho pleiced his 
wounded eye upon it for three days without doing 
harm to anyone. Simeon ordered earth and water 
to be placed on the wound, which being done, out 
came the stake, a cubit in length ; and when the 
people saw the miracle they glorified God 
and ran away for fear of the dragon, 
w ho arose and adored for two hours, and 
then returned to his cave. The lives 
of the saints are full of wonders like 
this ; but the strangest part of 
the story is that a saint of 
antiquity should have shown a 
kindness to a dragon, usually 
the embodiment of evil lin- 
pardonable. For when these okl 
tales were invented the forgive¬ 
ness of offenders against divine 
few was not always popular. 

But the humility of St. 

Snneon Styhtes was exceeding 
wonderful. Tennyson, among 
hiss English IdyHs, has a 
poem on this great penitent, 
mad makes hrm exclaim in 
self-depreciation 


“ I, Simeon, whose brain tho au:ishine bakes; 

I, whose bald brows in silent hours become 
Unnaturally hoar with rime, do now 
From my high nest of penance here proclaim 
Tha4> Pontius and Iscariot by my side 
Show’d like fair seraphs.’* 

St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, has sometimes been num¬ 
bered among the dragon-slayers, thougli more fit ly she sliouN I 
have been classed with St. Patrick as a snake-riddei-. 
8 t. Patrick, we learn from grave and reverend clironiclo’s, 
betook himself to the summit of a commanding mountain 
in the West of Ireland—afterwards called Croagh Patrick— 
and from that height addressed all the .snakes and toads 
of the Green Isle, decreeing their immediate and pennanent 
banishment from the .shores of that favoured land. Tlie 
good St. Patrick, at least, spared the lives of the objection¬ 
able reptiles, whereas St. Hilda, the Yorkshire saint, had 
neither mercy nor toleration for iliem. Being grievously 
tormented by a great plague of siiakes in the vicinity of her 
cloisters, slie prayed so earnestly to Hea\ eii 
that the existence of these dangerous creep¬ 
ing things might be ended that the offending 
.snakes were forthwith turned into stone. For 
the corroboration of the legend stone 
(fos-sil) snakes are sometimes turned up at 
Whitby, but not one of the poor petrified 
creatures can boast a head among them ! 

Of all the saintly legends in this category 
none is more beautiful or richer in potdic 
fancy than that of St. Leonard. In the far 
distant days, when Sas.sex was a vast forest, 
a hermit took up his abode there. He was 
called Leonard, and hcul been a courtier to 
Clovis, the Frankish king, and afterwards a 
disciple of St. Remigius. At first nothing 
disturbed the serenity of the hermit’s solitude, 
but when a multitude of nightingales began 
to haunt the vicinity of his cell, the pious 
hermit found their singing a distraction to his 
meditations, and an interference with tlie 
performance of his sacred offices. So ho bade 
them depart. The nightingales obeyed liis 
behest, and have never returned to that 
spot; so that, year by year, while every 
other copse and thicket in the country has 
resounded with tho songs of nightingales, 
St. Leonard’s Forest has remained silent. 

But the saint soon found that the forest 
contained another denizen, a dragon of 
immense strengtii and great malignit}’, tho 
dretxd of all the villages for miles around. 
IVIany and fierce were the cncoimters betwec'n 
the saint and the monster, and, although tho 
former was often sorely wounded, he (.U’ove his 
antagonist farther and farther into the 
recesses of the forest, till at last the creature 
disappeare<l in tlie underwood and was 
thought to be slain. The scenes of these 
siicct^sive combats are revealed afresh every 
year, when betls of fragrant lilies spring up 
wherever the earth was sprink¬ 
led by the blood of the w-arrior 
saint. But the marvels of 
mediaeval mysticism in this case 
are not stranger than tho sequel 
to the legend—a circumstan¬ 
tially reported reappearance of 
the dragon in Puritan times, 
eentnries aftcrward.s. A work 
published in 1014 gravely re¬ 
ported that at Faygate, near 
Horsham» had appeared that 
year a terrible and noisome 
serpent, nine feet in length, 
•‘with a quantity of thickness 
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ftboiit the middest,” and liaving on each side two gi’eat both of men and cattell, by the strong and violent poyson 
Ijimclies as big as a large football, “ which it ls thought of this creature lurking in St. Leonard’s Forrest, only thirt>’ 
would grow into wings.” miles from London, in this present month of August, 

So rare a monster was best destroy ed without delay, so it 1G14,” the final disposition - of the monster is left 

was at once hunted with the aid of two powerful mastiffs, both luirevealed. Which is a not unfitting ending to a 

of which it speedily killed and devouretl. And though we tale that is so \ erN' engaging, and tnat offers so wide a field 

are informed in veracious print of the “ many slaughters, for speculation. 

{To he continued.) 


Model Yacht Making for Boys. 

The “ Bread and Butter** Type of Carved Model. 


W E hear of all sorts of fanciful methods of building 
model yachts, but few are within reacli of the boy 
ither as regards his ability or liis pocket. Model 
yacht building is an art in itself, and an amateur 
might as well try his hand at the more difficult parts of the 
business as at the building of a full-sized boat. 

But that doesn’t mean that the boy cannot undertake to 
build Ids own model yacht. Nor does it mean that lie must be 




eontent with a hull crudely shaped out of a solid block of wood 
and liollowed. That is a good method, it is true, but it is a v ery 
dinicult and a very laborious one. 

There is a method which is a sort of happy medium — some¬ 
thing between the planked model and the dug-out sliaped from 
a single block. And that is termed the ” bread and butter ” 
method. It is merely making a hull by glueing slabs of wood 
together to make a block. But this, as you will see Ixdow, is far 
less laborious tlian carving and hacking away at a solid lilocU. 

It would require a lengthy siTies of long articles to deal with 
all the intricaeii's of model yacht designing. So, in this article, 
exact measurements are given for a threi'-foot, fast type of yaelit. 

Firet of nil you nuisl get two jiieees of wood, 1.^ in, thiclc, 
one of the pieces .‘IG in. long and 7^ in. tiroad, and the othei- 21 in. 
long and 7 in. broad. Yellow pine is the best. 

Now, on the larger piece, draw aeci]rat(‘ly the figure shown 
at A (Fig. 1). F is a piece cut out to save* troulile in liollowing. 
With the fretsaw, cut out tiic figure and then turn to the other 
pieto of wood. Cut tliis out exactly as B. You will, of course, 
plan your figures on the wood with pencil, keeping to the correet 
measurements by using ^Iie scale given in tlie drawings. 

When B is shajjed, draw a line round it I in. from tlic outside 
edge. This will guide you when fixing B on A witli good 
French glue. Your hull will then l)e like D and F. 


Wlien the glue is quite dry you must ‘‘ cut off the corners 
of the hull ; that is, pare down the sharp edges till the surface 
is smooth and you liave a hull as shown in the second sketch. 
Tliis must then be made lighter by hollowing the lower lajer 
(see section Fig. 2) and, if necessary, making the sides thinner. 
To make the se-ams liold together well, the two layers must 
be wired. How to do this is shown at the foot of Fig. 1. You 
make a small liole above and one below the seam, pass copper 
wire through from the outside and clench tight by twisting 
with pliers inside. A groove should be cut from hole to hole 
outside to allow the ire to lie flush with the surface of the 
Imll. 

The keel is the next job. It should be half-an-inch thick, 
jiointed at the fore and after ends and scrCw’ed on as shown in 
Fig. 2, in position as shoun on the hull under the sail plan. 

Four-and-a-half pounds of lead will be required for the keel, 
fixed wliere shown shaded as follows :—Get a box and fill it 
M'ith wet sand. Press the bottom of the wooden keel in, deeply, 
to make a mould. Pour the four-and-a-half pounds of molten 
li^d into this, keeping the box level. Wlien set, take the lead 
casting out and cut off the corresponding amount from the 



wooden keel. Drill holes through tl»c lead and s(‘rew on to tho 
wooden fin as shown in the inset. Use brass screws for this. 

Now you have a ])erfcctly respectable little hull, and all that 
remains to be done is decking and rigging. We can’t go into 
detail in tliis short article, but any boy who is enthusiastic 
enough to liave gone so far in the making of a model yaclit will 
be able to rig his little craft Iiimself with the help of Fig. 2, 
using the scale carefully. The sails must be exactly as sliown 
and the mast in the position given. Then your little boat will 
be well balanced. G. Proitt. 
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The Adventures of a Five-Shilling Camera. 

Being a Complete Guide to Photography, including the Making of Camera, 

Stand, Developing Case, Enlarger and other paraphernalia, disclosed in the 
Correspondence of the Rev. Uncle Henry, Vicar of Little Capton, and his 
Nephew, Frank, at present at Friars School. 

By the REV. S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A., 

Author of “The Young People's Book of Nature Study," “The Holiday Nature Book," Caliban Island,* etc* 


II. 

Abbot’s House, 

Fbaajis School, 

{Postcard). February 22. 

I have got a tea-chest—a beauty ! It’s got tin or zinc round 
the edges, and beasUy two-inch nails all round. I can’t draw 
them, but I can cut the wood out with a fretsaw. I thought 

you’d like to know at once. Excuse. {Last line 

indecipherable, and blotted,). 



The Camera. 


Dimrnsdons: A—B, 9f in. A—D, 4 —In. B—C(ovpr nil), 4? in. npprosr. 
E—F, 7 in. F—G, i in. approx. K—B, In. H—K, ,*>* In. 1, front with 
shutter. 2, lena board. 3, frame. 4, back of camera. 5, top, or lid. 
6, open space. 


The Vicarage, 

Little Capton, 

Dear Frank, — February 24. 

I respond to your business-like promptitude, but look here— 
I don’t mean to give up more than one evening a week writing 
you directions. This time, however, I shall give you some¬ 
thing that will take some time; so I presume I shall not hear 
from you for a few days. 

The dimensions of the camera wiU depend upon the size of 
your dark-slide. Mine measures by 3 by in. My camera 
measures 4| by 4J by 9| in. When the dark-^de is in position, 
it sticks out about an eighth of an inch, to give me room to pull 
up the shutter of the dark-slide for the purpose of exposing the 
plate. You will notice in my sketch (Fig.l) that the back part 
of tlfp camera is an eighth of an inch lower than the front, because 
the front part is covered in to the length of f in., whilst the 
remainder has no lid. The advantage of having the breadth 
and depth the same dimensions is that you can use my patent 
shutter with the camera set upright or on its side, i.e., for either 
bcnixontal or vertical pictures. But that you will understand 
when we come to deal with the shutter. 

You will require three pieces of wood, for bottom and sides, 
of the following dimensions : 

Bottom.—9| by 4| in. Sides.—9f by 4 in. (4^). 

The lid or top will measure 4| by 7 in. 

Kxsctly 1| in. from the front there is a block of wood, forming 


the lens-front; it exactly fits the box, and there is a round hole 
in the centre 1 in. in diameter, behind which the lens is fitted, 
as in No. I diagram in Fig. 6. You will notice that your lens 
has one surfewje curved, and the other almost flat; the curved 
or bulging surface has to be facing the dark-slide. Make a note 
of that. 

Now comes a measurement over which you must be precise. 
Exactly in. from this “ lens-front ” comes a frame (Fig. 2), 
exactly fitting the box, with a rectangular hole in it, 3J by 
2 ^ in. This hole is cut so that when the dark-slide is in place 
and the shutter drawn, the opening corre¬ 
sponds exactly with the opening in the dark- 
slide. 

Everj'thing depends upon setting this frame 
exactly the right distance from the front; but 
if your lens is of in. focus, the measure¬ 
ments I have given will prove to be correct 
when you have completed the other parts 
of the camera. Meanwhile, place it tem¬ 
porarily in position so that you can move it 
if required later on. 

This frame must be covered with velvet 
on the side facing the dark-slide (t.e., the 
outside), to prevent any light entering when 
^ the dark-slide is in position. 

If you use tliree-ply wood for all this work, 
you will need to strengthen the edges of the 
camera inside by putting strips of wood (J 
in.) along the edges where two pieces of 
wood meet. These are technically called 
angle-plates, and you should glue them into 
place inside as well as nailing them. (Use 
“ pins ” for this work.) You will thus have 
a light-tight joint. 

Fix the top (or lid) temporarily in place 
so that the back edge just fits flush over the frame. You will 
then discover that you have a space f ths of an inch at the 
front not covered in. The front or shutter-board will fill this 
space for you. 

The next thing to make is the focussing screen. Cut another 
frame of the same three-ply wood to fit inside the camera, but 
just high enough to come flush with the lid {i.e., about ^ iru 
higher than the other frame) you have fixed in the box. The 
same sized hole must be cut out, viz., 3| by 2| in., and the open¬ 
ing must exactly correspond with the opening in the other frame. 
Now you want a piece of 
ground glass, wliich is to be 
glued upon this frame. An 
old quarter-plate negativ? 
will do, if you can get a 
glazier to reduce it to 4 by 
3i in. 

Before glueing it iii place, 
you must “ frost ” it; but 
this is a simple matter. Get 
a little sand, and sift it 
through a piece of muslin, 
or fine perforated zinc, so 
that no bits of stone or flint 
are in it* Procure a large 
piece of glass, and put a little 



Fig. 2. The Frame. 
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Rund Oil it, wottinj; it bli^ditly. I'lien tako yournoejative-gl iss, \ in. thick. (Nos. 2 and 3 you will have to cut out of rlifforent 
and ml) it with a circular motion upon the sand. Within a few wood, unless you choose to glue tliree ply wood together.) Tlicso 

moiTicnts you will find the sand is “priiidinii” the glass, and Miroe frames (each with an opening 3^ by 2 ^ in.) are faced on 

j.roducing the frosted efleet 3011 want. Add more sand as one sivle with velvet, and they tako up the rest of the spneo 
required until ti.e work is done. Don’t rub too hard, or vou in the camera, except for the back itself, 

will break the gla.ss. The finer the sand, the finer the grain of the This (of g woed for strength) also has an open- 

glass will be. ing in it of the size fore-mentioned, and is 

Having thus made your ground gla.ss, glue it to the frame with glued and pinned into place. One moment, 

the ground side outwards. Note this point. Thi.s will be your j)l(‘ase. Tf 3 ’ou linve made those frames 

focusing glass, and it is not intended to be fixed in the carner'a, exact 13 ’ to measurement, you will find that 
but placed in po.sition next to tlie velvet-covered frame (tiie when the 3 -, the ground-glas.s, plus the 

gla.ss side away fro?n the velvet) whenever you wi.sh to see 3 our slide-holder, are in place, they fit tight. You 

subject before photographing it. enn practise drawing the sliutter of th.e dark- 

Now for the case containing the dark-slide. You will find slide without disturbing them, and especially 

that your dark slide is (probably) the same thickness as 3 our without drawing the slide-holder out of its 

three-ply wood—a great convenience. Once again make jdnre. If 3011 don’t become expert enough at 

another frame, with an opening 3i by 24 (outside measurements it, and 3 ou are afraid that in pulling the 

to be the same as the first of the frames 3^011 made). Next make shutter you’ll pull out the holder as well, 

one solid rectangle the same size as the frame. The.se form the then \’ou must get .s#me bits of wire, sharpen 

hack and front of the holder into which the dark-.slide fits. Now one end, bend them at right angles and drive 

you must cut two strips of wood to go between this front and them into the sides of the camera to act 

the back, so that wdion the dark slide is slid in from the top, as' turn-pins and keep the holder in place. (Fig. 4.) 

they just fill up the remainder of the space on each side. I You had better drill the holes, otherwise 3 ’ou will split the 
have marked them in dotted lines on my sketch. (Fig. 3.) wood. 

You must glue some strips of velvet on the inside of thi.s Before proceeding any further, you must black the inside 
frame, so that no light can pass between it and the dark-slide. of the camera and of the frames with dead-black. Lamp- 
The best way is to put the frame flat on the table, and glue the black, mixed with gold-size* and turpentine, is a good general 
two slips of wood on to it in place, so that there is just room black. But school-ink will do, only don’t tell the Head I said 
sfor the dark slide between them. When dry, glue your strips so. Don’t use a shiny or glossy black. The whole point of 

of velvet all round the rest of the opening in the frame. (It the business is to prevent rays of light being reflected from the 

may pay you to double tlie velvet, to ensure a really tight fit.) woodwork on to the plate when the exposure is made. 

Now comes tlie part w’hich will co.st 
you the most patience and care—the 

A/9 f. NO 2 . N93, front carrying the instantaneous shutter. 

The shutter itself is an adaptation of a 
very old one, which in my 3 *oiing dax’-s 
used to be called the “ up and down ” 
or “ reboimding ” shutter, and is worked 
by elastic. Here (Fig. 5) is a sketch of 
what the original was like. A little 
panel of wood, when released by a 
trigger, flies up a groove and, striking a 
second bit of elastic, flies down again, 
and that’s all Mine, instead of work¬ 
ing vertically, works at an angle of 4.5 
degrees, so that the camera can be 
used upright or on its side. 

Front ot ciue. Back of case. Two strips. The front con- 




Turnpins. 



glued In front of case ; dark Case complete, 

sliading slio\>ing wtiere velvet is 
glued. 

Fig. 3. The Case for the Dark Slide. 


sistsof three pieces 
of ply-wood glued and pinned 
together. I think I had better 
make you exact sketches of each of 
them (see Fig. 6 ). No. 1 is the 
piece nearest the lens ; No. 2 , the 
middle section; No. 3, the out¬ 
side. 

No. 1 is a square of wood which 
fits just inside the camera, and 
has a round hole in the centre one 
inch in diameter. No. 2 is a square 
the same size which you miLst cut 
into the shape seen in the dia¬ 
gram. Notice the wudth of the 
piece you cut out, viz.. If in. 
No. 3 is a similar shaped piece, 
but the width of the piece cut 
out is If in. Take care to sand- 



W'hen the velvet is thoroughly dry, glue the solid back into its 
place, and also put in four pins for extra security. Then your 
slide-holder is finished. 

Now put your ground-glass frame and 3 ’our slide-holder 
in the back of your camera, and you will find you still have a 
space loft. I suggest that you fill this space up with three more 
frames. No. 1 is to bo just the tliicknos.s of your three-ply 
W’ood (^ths) ; No. 2 is to be j in. thick, and No. 3 should bo 


paper the inner edges of No. 2 as 
smootli as possible. 

The shutter itself consists (see No. 4) of a panel of the same 
wood If in. square. Now, if you put No. 2 piece on No. 1, 
and No. 3 on No. 2 , you will find you have two grooves in which 
the panel moves freely up and down. Again use sand-paper 
on the edges of the shutter-panel to get it smooth, so that it 
runs ea.sily. 

• Only u very little gold-size is reuuired. 
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No. 6 is a little triangular-shaped piece of wood, which fits 
in the right>hand top corner of the front, and prevents the 
shutter from springing completely out of the grooves. So 
you must put this in last of alL Glue and pin the three sections 
of the front together. Along the top edge, to bring it flush 
with the top of the camera, fix a slip of wood f in. wide, and 
the same depth as the camera. 

To fix the shutter in place on the camera, I have a “ hook 
and eye " on the top, and at the bottom a little block inside 
the front to prevent the shutter going in, and a couple of small 


tum-buttons, one at each corner outside. But no doubt 
other ways of keeping it in place will suggest themselves to you. 
Remember that it must be movable, as there are certain mysteries 
connected with the lens behind which I shall explain by and by. 

To make the shutter work see plan No. 7. A and B are 
two very small round-headed screws which only just protrude 
from t^ wood ; these hold one bit of elastic. C and D are two 
other screws, protruding ^in. from the wood to hold a second 
piece of elastic. E is a round-headed screw fixed in the centre 
of the sliding pemel; it protrudes just high enough to engage 
the elastic AB. Q is a small pin to engage with the trigger 
F (see No. 6). 


it won’t move till released. Bring the elastic CD down to slip 
over screw E. Move the trigger, and the panel flies up; as it 
passes the line CD it frees itself from tjie elastic, but the screw 
E strikes the upper piece AB, and the panel is driven downwards 
again, sertw E passing under CD without touching. The secret 
of the successful movement depends on the italicised words, 
the screws CD being sufficiently high for the elastic to form a 
bridge under which screw E passes downwards without bumping 
its head. 

The best kind of elastic is that silk-covered sort which, I 

believe, is used in 
fixing the ties of 
the laity, but, being 
a parson these many 
years, I cannot 
describe it more 
definitely. You can 
increase the speed 
of your shutter by 
tightening ( i . c ., 
stretching) the elas¬ 
tic CD. But the 
slower it works the 
better. 

N.B.—You will 
only be able to fire 
the shutter off in 
bright sunshiny 
weather, and for 
many photographs 
you will have to 
give a time ex¬ 
posure. This is the 
way;—Take a piece 
of thread, make a 
smedl loop at the 
end, and pass it 
under elastic CD, 
roimd screw E. 
You will find then 
that you can pull 
the panel up with 
a slight movement 
of the thread, and 
hold it open as 
long as you like, 
and when you release it the panel will close of its own accord. 
(For time-exposures you cannot hold the camera in your hand. 
You must place it on some firm object or on the stand which I 
will tell you how to make later on.) 

Now you have enough to go on with, and I have spent more 
time than I ought on this letter. I have said nothing about 
the lens yet; but shall leave this till next time. 

Your afiectionate Uncle, 

Harry. 

P S.—^Whatever you do, don’t fix the lid of the camera down 
yet. Keep U loose at present. 


Now see the action. Fix the panel with the trigger so that 

{To be continued.) 
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Fig. 6. The Front and the Shutter. 


Cheery Friends. 

By FEDOEN TINDALL, 


I HAVE three friends I prize right well. 
Their worth you must confess; 
They fill my life with sweet delight. 
And conquer all distress. 

So, if you seek for smiles and joy. 
Then take advice from me: 

If you have never met them yet. 
Make haste to know the three. 

The name of one is “ Make Believe,** 
The drollest fellow he ; 

Whatever pleasures I desire. 

He gladly gives to me. 


His brother is the quaintest sprite. 

As “ Humour ” he is known ; 

He makes me laugh from mom till night— 
Thus all my ills have flown. 

Their sister fair is sweet “ Content,” 

^ A wondrous gentle maid ; 

For, whatsoe’er her lot may hold. 

She never seems afraid. 

She smiles when wintry tempests blow, 

As blithely as in Spring ; 

She and her brothers cheer my heart 
Whatever Fate may bring. 
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ALMi AND THE (SNOW-) MAN. 

Our Mathematical Master (very near-sighted): “ From the point of view 
of pblitical economy I highly disapprove of promiscuous charity, but as (his 
strapping fellow probably lost his powers of vision in defence of the country, 
iny principles may perhaps on this occasion—Well, there, my good man ! ” 
{Drops a coin to the immense deliyht of the spectators on the other side of the wall.) 


I T was one Xmas term that it happened, while we were 
all tliree fags, Podgers, Berry and me. Podgers and 
I had been at Bede’s longer than Berry, and he wa.s 
younger than us by long chalks, too. About twelv^o 
he was I think then, while Podgers and me were thirteen 
and a month or two. Still, wo were all three fagging, as 
I said before. 

Now, at Bede’s fagging is generally pretty jolly, for 
the big chaps are uncommonly decent to you in the way of 
giving you shares of the prog 3^011 cook, and in bringing 
things off for you, like exeats and that kind of thing 
w’hich you can’t manage so well by youi*self; also helping 
^vdth one’s lines occasionally, if they are jolly decent, 
but that isn’t to be counted upon, of course. Still, they were 
all more ripping in their ways than Russell ; and when 
Podgers and me heard at the beginning of term that 
neither of us had to fag for Russell I can tell j^ou we felt 
jolly relieved. 

Not that we said so, even to each other. Wo ma^" 
have “ looked ” it, but we knew too well not to open our 
mouths on the subject. Russell was a bit of a bullj^ to 
tell the truth, the only bully that Bede’s has ever had 
within its walls so far as I know. But a bully he was, and 
none of us wanted to fag for him, particularly that term. 

I say “ that term,” because he’d given out that he was 
going to get some “ work” out of his fag. He’d said those 
words on the last day of the term before. Ronton had been 
liis fag that term, and Ronton had tried for a bit to stand 
up against him and play the giddy goat. But he didn’t 
try that for long, because Ruasell made his life a perfect 
burden. “ Glad it’s n\y last term as fag,” Renton had 
told Podgers and mo. “I’d rather fag for the whole lot 
of the rest of the prefects than for Russell; ho makes a 
chap’s life a burden, and is as mean as a Jew. 
Counts his biscuits, if you’d believe it. And kicks 3 'ou as 
often as not if you toast yourself a bit of something while 
you’re toasting for him. I’ve had a beastly term,” .said 
Renton, “ and I pity the chap who steps into 1113 ' shoes. 
For here’s Russell proclaiming to all the re.st of the prefects 
that he’ll show them next term how to make a fag work. 
Now, what does he mean ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” we .said. We didn’t care much cither, 
not till the holidays were over, anyway. But certainl 3 % 
as we tootled back in the train, Podgers and mo did wonder 
a bit who we were to fag for during the term. 


The 

Ghost of the Fags. 

A School Story. 

By E. TALBOT. 


But it was all right for us. Luce had chosen Podgers, 
and Barrett had chosen mo. “ Who’s fagging for Russell 
I wonder ? ” I said to Podgei*s. 

“ Berry,” said Podgers. “ A new chap. Doesn’t know 
what he’s in for, I expect.” 

Berry wasn’t a bad little chap. It was his first term at 
a public school, but he’d scored all right at his last prep. 
He’d won prizes and all sorts of things and wasn’t a bit 
swanky about it. Indeed, ho was quite a credit in the way 
of a fresher, and Podgeis and I felt le.ss anno 3 'ed than we 
•might have been when we heard that he was to share 
our stud 3 ^ “ Miglit have got a worse chap,” said I. 

And Poflgers agreed. 

And really when once we got to know Berry a bit we 
liked him no end. He was an uncommon decent little cliap 
and most awfully obliging. Having won no end of prize.*^, 
etc., at his late prep, it was no bother to him to run Podgei*s 
and me through stuff which would have taken us homv: 
to do w'ithout him. Fact was, though young. Berry was 
an uncommon brainy fellow', and, as is not unu.sual with 
brain 3 ' chaps, for I’ve noticed it, he w'as a bit unnoticiiig 
in other w'a 3 's. What I mean is, I think that most of hi^ 
brains .seemed to remain in his books, and when it was a 
case of cooking kip[)ers or making toast it w’as pretty certain 
that he’d fail mi.serably, though with the best intentions. 

“It’s really jolly hard on him that he’s fagging for 
Russell,” I said to Podgers when w'e three’d shared a study 
for a w'hile. “ Hard on both of them, perhaps, to be 
scrupulousl 3 " fair to Ru.ssell, though I can’t say that I want 
to be. For the stink that came from his study the other 
evening when Berry cooked the sardines by mistake was 
terrible in the extreme.” 

“ Well, Ru.s.sell said he’d make his fag work this term. 
Wonder how he’ll manage,” said Podgers. “ A bit fuiinv 
though, isn’t it, that though Renton had such a bad tinie 
fagging for Russell last term. Berry never says one word 
against him ? And we see much more of him than we did 
of Renton.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, for I was thinking. “ But he’s 
looking queer.” 

It was just at the moment that Berry came into the room. 
He was ahvays a pali.sh chap, w'ith rather round eyes. 
But they seemed to be grow’ing rather rounder of late days. 
That was why I hailn’t .said much in reply to Podgei-s’ 
last speecli. For, to tell the truth, I had myself been 
wondering if Berry w’asn’t getting a bit run-dowm. And 
I had made up my mind that perhaps he w’as doing to^) 
much of our work as w'ell as his owm. But Podgers’ 
words had put my thoughts on to another tack. Supposcj 
Ru.s.sell was to blame for Berr 3 '’s e 3 'es ? 

“ Hulloa ! ” I said, for he w^as staring like an owl. 
“ Seen a ghost ? ” 

“ What’s that ? Of course not,” said Berry, unusual ly 
patchily. “ But, fact is, I came in to ask you. How inan v 
niinutes do you have to take over boiling an egg ? And 
could I boil it in the kettle while I am boiling the water 
for Rus-sell’s tea ? And-.” 

“ Of course 3 'ou could, old chap,” w’e said. “ And, as 
for eggs—just let it go on boiling till Russell turns up. 
And then—bunk.” 

“ Suppose 3 'ou w'ouldn’t come along and lend a hand ? 
said Berry with a jerk. 



THE GHOST OF THE FAGS 
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Now, this was queer. It’s not usual for fags to help each 
other. But Berry had been uncommon good to us, and 
so we agreed readily enough. 

“Come on, then,” said Podgers. ‘‘ But there's nothing 
to do, is there ? You’ve made tea scores of times, already, 
haven’t you ? And- 

“ I-There’s a special reason, if you don't mind,” 

said Berry, who was looking rather extra pale, 

But what the “ special reason ” was, we didn’t find out, 
for a most extra special surprise w'as in store for us as we 
all tumbled into Bussell’s study. For Ru-ssell himself, w’as 
seated on the arm-chair in a towering pa.ssion. And we 
simply had to race for our lives, Podgers and me. We 
didn’t go far, though. Just as soon as Russell had returned 
to his tea w e hung round the door, just in case Berry might 


HOW WE EARN OUR CHRISTMAS BOXES. 
Nephew ; “ Now yoa see. Uncle, why I’ve brought you this way. 


need help. We hadn’t liked the look on the little chap’s faro. 
We asked him about it, too. Ho started the subject 
next time we saw him by apologising for having asked i:s 
in. “ I’d no idea Russell would be coming along so soon,” 
he said. “ Generally he hangs about the corridors befoie 
he turns up.” 

“ What was he like,” we asked, “ when we’d gone ? 
Fact is, old chap, we've been wondering that you’ve said 
notliing against Russell as yet. He’s known to be a beast 
among fag-masters.” 

“ Oh,” said Berry, and grew a bit extra pale. “ Well, 
of course he’s a bit of a beast. But I don’t tliink I’d mind 
that, so much. But at first I thought that perliaps he 
wasn’t strong, or something. Of course, it’s winter and 
jolly cold, and first thing he always does when he 
comes into liis study* is to shut 
up his ventilator as though he was 
afraid of draughts. And then 

— but he eats enough, of course,” 
added Berry. 

“ Ventilator ? ” we said. “ Didn’t 
know^ thtre was one in his study. 
And a fra d of draughts ! He ouglitn’t 
to be, .not even in the winter-time. 
He’s placed footer for some years 
now.” 

“ Well, he is. But let him be,” said 
Beriy wearily\ ” As I say, I excused 
his extra beastly w^ays at first, thinking 
that, perhaps, he couldn't help it. 
And I’d excuse them still. It’s not 
that-” 

Berry* stopptni short. 

“ Whatever's wrong, old chap ? ” 
we asked. W'e began to wonder 
whether his eyes would ever stop 
growing bigger. 

“ I say,” he said, suddenly ; “ Think 
me a rotter if you like, but—do you 
know anything about ghosts ? ” 

You Qould have knocked both me 
and Podgers over w ith the same feather 
if y'ou’d w'anted to, at that. We simply 
gasped. “ GHOSTS ! ” we repeated, 
in hollow tones. ” Of course not.” 

” Buck up, old chap ; there aren’t 
such things except in penny books, ’ 
said Podgers. ” You need yom* tea. 
I’v*e got some cheese, and if you’d like 

a Welsh rarebit-” 

He told me afterw*ards that he had 
really and truly thought that Berry 
was off his nob. 

But there wasn’t any putting Berr>* 
off when once he’d begim. Evidently* 
he’d been preparing himself for what 
lie w*as going to say — aiul now’^ he’d 
begim he was going to finish, ou 
must remember that he w’as a brainy 
chap. “ 1 daresay it’s bunkum,” he 
.said slow ly ; ” but I w ant to be sure. 
Is this school haunted ? ” 

We simply exploded at that, for, of 
coui"se, Bede’s isn’t. It’s old enough 
in all conscience ; quite old enough to 
hav*e ghosts. But even if there had 
been scores of them, as we explained 
to Berry, there’s usually’’ so much 
going on by* day, in .schools, and 
chaps sleep so jolly sound by night, 
that ghosts might play skittles in tho 
corridors if they liked and not one of 
us would care a brass farthing about 
^ the finish of their match. ” >^0 you 
see-” we said. 


It’s a short cut I ’ 
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“ I don’t,” said Berry. And then he told ns. 

“ I’ve stood it for three weeks,” he said. *‘ And it began 
almost at once. Of coui’se I thought it was footling of me 
to even Jiear it, at first.- But I went on hearing it, and then 
it got on my nerves, especially when it began to call me 
by my name.” 

“ What on earth are you geissing about, old chap ? ” 
we said, with our eyes, I’m sure, growing as round as his, 
which is saying a good bit. “ Have you seen a ghost, 
then ? ” 

“ No, but I’ve heard one;” said Berry. “ If I could see 
it, it wouldn’t be so beastly uncanny. It happened one 
day when I was making toasts my very first week. ‘ Work 
. . . on,’ it said in a hollow tone. ‘ I am watching,’ it 
went on, after a pause. Then it stopped.” 

“You seem jolly sure of the exact words,” said Podgers. 
For Berry repeated them as though he was saying a line 
of Latin prose ; just as though he was hypnotised. 

“ I should think so,” said Berry. And he gave a kind 
of hollow laugh. “ For I’ve heard those words hundreds 
of times. There’s someone in the room—a ghostly creature. 
If I could see it, I don’t believe I’d mind. But—whatever 
I do, it seems to be always watching me from—somewhere. 
And the last few days it has begun to call to me by 
name.” 

We were both staring by now, you can well imagine. 

“ It can’t be a ghost,” said Podgers at last. “ Where 
does its voice come from ? ” 

“ How did it learn your name, too, if it is a ghost ? ” 
added I. “ How could it find out ? ” 

“ You needn’t start asking me questions,” said poor 
Berry. He seemed quite worn out udth worry. “ Fact 
is,” he said, after a moment, “ I’d better confess. I 
trumped up those questions about eggs and tea this after¬ 
noon, when I came in and asked you two to come and lend 
me a liand in cooking Russell’s tea. I was nearly off my 
dot with that voice. It had been calling to me all the 
while I’d been in there. And I wanted you two to hear it, 
too.” 

“ Did it go on after you went back ? ” asked Podgers, 
suddenly. 

“ No,” said Berry. “ That’s one of the queer parts of 
it all. It never speaks when Russell’s there, though once 
I thought I heard it beginning. He noticed something 
too, I believe, for ho seemed quite disturbed, and looked up. 
But that was all. If it would speak when someone else is 
about—why, I wouldn’t mind. But it’s always when I’m 
alone,” said poor Berry. “ And I’m beginning to wonder 
whatever on earth it means ! ” 

“ It’s the queerest thing I ever heard in my life,” said 
Podgers to mo when wo were alone. “ Whatever can it 
b” ? It can’t be a ghost. Is it Russell up to some game ? ” 

“ What about a gramophone, if it always says the same 
words ? ” 

“It couldn’t be that. He’d spot it if it were,” said 
Po<lgers. “ Besides, what about it learning his name ? 
And—not spiiaking when Ruasell is about ? It’s the 
queerest thing. Well, there’s only one thing certain, so 
far as I can see.” 

“ What ? ” I asked. Podgers is far cleverer tlian me. 
He can think out things, and I’d good hopes of his making 
something of this. “ What ? ” I said. 

“ We’ll lay this ghost, if it is one,” said Podgers. “ We’ll 
arrange a seance one night, and listen together, you and 
Berry and me. After all, it’s probably quite a simple 
thing, only with his brains being given up entirely to 
classics ho hasn’t thought out the reason.” 

Well, we fixed the soanc^o for next night. We crept down 
to Russ(iir.s study after lights were out—it’s jiLst at the end 
of the corridor — Berry and Podgers and me, but not one 
Kound did wo hear, and w<3 all scooted biu*k to bed, fec^Iing 
as though the whole thing was bunkum. Berry evidently 
felt almost worsen than if we'd heard a real gliost, for ho 
said so. “ For I’m jolly certain that it’s there, and now 
ymi won’t think so,’’ he said. 

“ Cheer up, oM chap,” said Podgor.s. “ We’ll .see you 


through.” He never said another word, but he w€w up to 
something, as I guessed, though I didn’t know what. 

And next day he hid in Russell’s study. It was perfectly 
easy to do. He bunked in along with Berry, who was going 
to boil up the tea. And he hid imder a sofa with room to 
look out and squint round when he wanted to, but in a spot 
not likely to be twigged by Russell. There he lay, and, 

• as he told me afterwards, almost at once the voice began. 

“ And it said exactly what Berry told us. Told him to 
buck up and do his work, because it was jolly well watching 
him, and would know the reason why if he didn’t,” 
Podgers told me when he came out. “ Called him by name, 
too. But—it wasn’t a ghost ! ” 

“ What is it, then ? ” said Berry, who was standing near. 
They’4 both come out together, for Russell, having eaten 
his tea, had departed down the passage for a moment to 
fetch a book, and they had both escaped^ “ Podgers, 
I’m most jolly glad you’ve heard it, for it’s so frightfully 
uncanny. But what can I do ? Though I’m awfuHy 
grateful to you-! ” 

“ Stow your gi*atitude, old chap,” said Podgers. 
“ You’ve helped mo no end with my impots, and no doubt 
you will again. I see many more ahead. But, as for this— 
I say, has either of you got a pennyworth of hemp-seed ? ” 

“ Lewis has some to feed his canaries with,” I said, 
staring. “ I say, Podgers, you’re not gone dotty, are 
"you ?” 

“ No, old chap,” said Podgers. “ I say, run and ask 
Lewis to oblige with a saucerful, will you ? And then—I 
say. Berry, didn’t I hear Russell say to you- when I was 
under the couch that you were to be back at eight to help 
make coffee for him and Barnes ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Berry sadly. “ And I’ll have to go.” 

“ Cut along old man then,” said Podgers, “ and fear 
not. The end of your ghost is in sight. I promise you 
that.” 

'1 didn’t know what Podgers was up to when Berry was 
gone ; but he made me go with him. He took the hemp- 
seed in a saucer, and he pranced off down the passage with 
me behind him. When w^e got to Russell’s door we heard 
talking inside. Evidently the party was in progress— 
something of a party, too, for Barnes is cock of the school, 

• and an awfully important, as well as a thoroughly decent, 
chap. “ I say, put it off, won’t you ? Whatever it is that 
3 ^ou’re going to do,” I said to Podgers. 

“ Not much,” said Podgers, and rapped at the door. 

“ Come in, whoever you are ! ” shouted Russell. 

And in we both marched. 

There was a roar of laughter from the prefects as we 
entered. Of course, we’re not exactly big, comparexi with 
them, and personally I felt a bit fimkj'^ of what might 
happen next, so, perhaps, I looked it. Podgers, though, 
didn’t seem to care. He marched in, holding his saucer. 

“ A little hemp-seed for Russell’s parrot, Barnes.” 
he said, addressing Barnes, I noticed : “ Sorry to intrude. 

But we wanted to ask if we might hear it speak ? ” Ho 
spoke in an innocent tone. 

There was an instant’s pause. Then another roar of 
laughter. “ Hullo, Russell ! What’s this ! ” said Bcmies. 
“ Didn’t know you had a bird ! ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Podgers. “ Why, he keeps it xip 
tliere ! In one of those old cupboards, Barnes—looks like 
a ventilator. If he’ll draw back the door it’ll speak. I 
know a lot about parrots ; we keep them,” went on Podgers, 
studiously avoiding Rus.sell, and addressing all his remarks 
to Barnes. “ It’s easy to teach them words to say. And 
they’ll alwa^ s shut up if they’re put into the dark. So-• 

“ Stop gasvsing, 3 'oungster,” said Barnes. But he was 
still amused. “Hullo, Ru 8 .sell,” he said, “Out with 
this parrot. Wo must improve the infant mind.” 

I hadn’t said a word, as you know; so I’d had time to 
watch Russell. Ho was furious ; but he was worse than 
furious. Ho was frightened, too. He couldn’t refuse 
such an innocent reque.st, though, especially backed up b\* 
the head of the school. Ho got up, slid back the door of 
one of the little old wall-cupboards which Bede’s has in 
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some of the rooms—being old, you know—and almost 
at once the voice began. 

“ Work on,** it said, in hollow tones ; “ I am watching. 
Berry ! ** 

We were all listening; poor Berry, with a face almost 
as white as a sheet with the turn things had taken ; Barnes, 
with rather a queer look on his face ; Russell, wdth a face 
as white as chalk, and Podgers—who seemed the least 
lx)thered. 

“ Yes, it does sound a bit like a ghostly voice, doesn*t it, 
Barnes ? ** he said ; “ and it’s jolly well warranted to 
frighten a new chap who doesn’t know about it, and—” 
No doubt he would have gone on, but Barnes, after one 
look round the company, suddenly gave a roar. 

“ Out of the light, you youngsters,” he said, severely. 
” Surely you’ve all got impots to do ; or you deserve them, 
if you haven’t. SCOOOOT ! ” 

So we scooted ; Berry as well. And we never stopped 


running till we’d reached our study. Then we looked at 
each other, and grinned. 

“ We’ve laid the ghftst, old chap,” said Podgers then ; 
“ thanks to the fact that Barnes is a right-down sporting 
jolly good fellow, who has always put his foot down 
against bullying of youngsters. He'U see the matter 
tlu*ough.” 

And evidently he did. Podgers was right. There were 
no ghostly voices after that. Where the parrot went to, 
I don’t know, but it was a good thing for the parrot, too, 
that the business was cleared up, for there wasn’t over 
much air in that cupboard. I rather think it was given 
to the boot-boy, for it was never heard or seen again. 

But one thing I do know, and that is, that ever since 
then, Russell has been as meek as milk and as mild as 
Moses. Why, last week Berry poured sardine oil into his 
tea, by mistake, instead of cream, and he says that Russell 
didn’t turn a hair ! 


Our Open Column and Note Book. 



MUSICAL NOTES GUIDE BOATS. 

Nothing is new under the sun! 
To-day, a famous French Admiral has 
invented a method to guide ships by means 
of musical notes. For hundreds of years 
some Asiatic fishermen, generation after 
generation, have been doing 
the same. 

Admiral Fournier’s invention 
requires a system of electric 
cables, through which alterna¬ 
ting currents give off musical 
notes. Ships will be provided 
with instruments that pick up 
the not^, and thus in the 
darkest night will be able to 
thread the most winding water¬ 
way, or, again, overcome the 
dangers caused by fog at sea 
or off the port of destination. 

The Asiatics, however, have 
ffomething that requires nothing 
from them. The musical sound.s 
by means of which they safely 
reach the shore in the dark 
come from the water itself. 

In northern Ceylon, near 
Batticaloa, lies a large lake— 
the singing lake. From certain 
parts of it music issues at night, 
and loudest, too, when the 
moon is at the full. The native 
fishermen, when out in the 
darknei«, utilise the mu.sic to 
steer by, and make a safe 
landing. 

The night may be as pitch- 
black as a tropical night can 
be, with not a breath of wind, 
find no ripple on the water 
except that caused by the dip 
of the p>addle8. As the canoe 
forges along, a low sweet music 
breaks out ahead it may be, or 
away off on the left or right- 
hand side. The sounds rise up 
from the lake hke the strains 
of an JEoUfxn harp—sometimes 
like the gentle echo of a musical 
chord, sometimes like the 
faint \’Tbrations of a wine-glass 


notes, but a multitude of tiny ones, each 
clear and distinct in itself; and, on having 
put the ear to the woodwork of the boat 
or canoe, it is possible for one to pick out 
the sweetest treble mingling with tho 
lowest bass. 

The fishermen of the lake 
declare these queer strains 
come from shoals of a shell¬ 
fish known to them os the 
“ Crying shell.” 

Similar sounds can be he4ird 
coming from the sea m the 
harbour of Bombay and in 
certain river-mouths of Su¬ 
matra, and elsewhere in the 
East Indies. Off the coast of 
Chile, near Caldera, this extra¬ 
ordinary music is to be heard 
issuing from the sea on a calm 
night, and rising and falling 
as much as four perfect 
musical notes. 

Tho Manatee river in Florida 
is also said to send out strange 
music near the towm of Manatee, 
sounding very much like a 
cornet band playing miles aw'aj% 
then changing into the notes 
of a piano near-by. 

Musical notes to guide boats 
arc not so very novel, after all. 

N. T. 

« ♦ ♦ 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 
No. 15. 

Position : Black men on 3, 4, 
5. 6 , 7, 8 , 9, 10, 11. 12, 13, 15. 
White men on 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
24, 2r>, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32. White 
to move and w in: 24—19, 

15—24, 32—28, and White now 
wins by tho compulsion of 
Black’s sacrifices to proceed. 
(Remarkable os a slip between 
expert London players by which 
K. Atwell beat Alfred Jordan 
who resigned in a record gnmo 
for brevity.) 


when you rub its rim with a wet finger. 
The natives, recognising tho sounds, steer 
by them, for they vary considerably at 
different points on the lake, and at others 
are not to be heard at all. 

The sounds are not several sustained 


A DECORATED JUNK. 

The bcaiitifu’ decoration on the sterns of certain Chinese junks, ns 
shown alK)VP, is all done by linnd. Historical characters and scenes, 
and IcBjendarj' tijiures, are commonly introtluewl. 
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‘‘•Merry Thoughts.” 



Cardinal WoUey. 


A Pastime for Winter 
Evenings. 

, Hy JAMBS KHNNY. 


The following series of little 
figures were made and exhibited 
in the Humorous Art Exhibi¬ 
tion, London, about three years 
before the war, under the abov’^e 
title. They were made from 
ordinary wish-bones, odds and 
ends of coloured paper, a few 
pieces of thin wood, some secco- 
tine or tj^ick gum, sealing wax, 
and a small piece of thin 
celluloid, for hands, pipes, etc. 

This last-named could easily 
be replaced by thin wood or even 
cardboard, but the other articles 
are necessary. The wish-bones 
must be boiled and scraped 
quite clean. 



Napoleon. 


I T is first neces.sary to decide on a figure to be designed, 
having the necessary appliances. 

No. 1. Cardinal.— Use brightest red paper for the gown, 
and cut a piece to fit, then another to go on top, os shown in 
photo, with a point in front; see both are glued or stuck tightly. 
Now add the arms, by rolling a piece of the rod paper into a 
tube, and sticking tightly all along edge ; then take the hands, 
previously cut out of thin wood, and gum firmly \nto one end 
of sleeve ; when dry seccotine on to shoulders, and add the thin 
piece over all. The hat is made of two pieces, the first, and 
on top of that another flat piece, like a mortar-board. (See 
diagram on page 122, figures 1 and 2.) Get your w'ooden stand 
sand-papered, and with the black sealing-wax make the feet, and 
while hot press on to the wood. Use scccotine if they will not 
hold properly. 

No. 2. Napoleon is made of brown paper for coat and 
black for hat, white for breeches, star, 
and spot on hat ; he has also black 
legging.s. Use a wish-bone that bends 
forwnrtls to give the humped-up 
a]Ji)oarance. Notice the telescope in 
right hand. First put white riding 
breeches, then add black leggings. 

There is a blue swallow-tail coat over 
that, which does not all show in photo. 

The coat comes next, then the sloev^es, 
and on top the hat ; feet as before, 
complete this one. 

No. II. Policeman AND Lost Don.^— 

Use brightest blue paper for trousers 
and uniform, black for hat, and wlpte 
for ba<lge anti armlet. The black also 
makes the belt and lino down front of 
coat. Two little tubes make the It'gs, 
then atld the coat, fini.djcd off at back 
ns diagram. Stick the arms well on to 
the shouldci's, make the hat the corrtM-t 
shape with black sealing-wax ; r<'- 

meml>er the ehinstrap to helmet ; [)ut 
the two hands into sleeves, then make a 
dog out of wood and a piece of wire for 
cord. 

No. 4. The LiFEnuAnnsMAN 
recpiires red for slocve.s and tunic, 
white or silver for helmet, white for 
cuffs, breeches and belt, and lino down 


the grey piece in front to represent the steel breastplate. 
Block for the top-boots with wide pointed tops. First make 
two tubes of white for riding breeches, then add the leggings 
cut to shape at top, as shown. Then the tunic in red to finish 
off, as in photo. Fix the grey paper front and backy put white 
waistband all round, and add the white line; Then fix sleeves 
with the cuffs finishing off. That only leaves the helmet, which 
should be stuck firmly on ; hove a red paper plume cut as shown. 

No. 5. The Huntsman and Horse requires two widgeon 
bones for the horse’s legs ; if these cannot be got, one can leave 
the horse out. The horse is made of‘two widgeon bones baek 
and front, and a piece of wood carefully fret-sawm or carved to 
shape. The hoofs are of sealing-wax. 

The Huntsman requires white breeches cut for riding, a red 
coat and sleeves, and a black top-hat, made in three pieces. Do 
not forget to make top-boots out of sealing-wax, when adding 
his feet, nor to put a little splinter for 
spurs. First put on the white riding 
breeches, carried up to the neck, then 
add the coat in red, then the sleeves. 
Finish off round neck with a little band 
to repre.sent a stock tie. Add the hat. 
boots, leggings and spurs; the hand 
requires a whip this time. 

The PniATE and Flag.— Use biggest 
wishbone you have. Put his legguigs on 
first, in black, then add the kilt in green, 
or any bright colour. The coat goes on 
top in blue, and sleeves in blue as 
before, but acid the hand with sword 
and the hand with flag pole, each in 
one piece for conv^enience Put a little 
red patch on shoulder to look like 
epaulettes, then put a black waistband 
and add the buckle, etc. Before yon 
put on the hat, which should be black 
with a red plume, put a red band round 
the head to represent a bandanna hand - 
kerchief. Then the black flag with whito 
skull and cro.ss-bones. The flag-pole 
should rest on ground to take strain 
from shoulder. 

Darby and Joan. — Tliis is an 
example of two figures together, and they 
can be made in any quiet colours :— 
Darby has grey trousers, brown 



The Policeman. 
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The Huntsman and his Horse. Darby and Joan. 


?niock and sleeves, purple bow, and white hat with red band. 
One hand has a stick and the other a pipe. 

Joan has a purple skirt £uid a brown shawl. The sun-bonnet 
is green w’ith pink strings. She has only one hand visible, and 
that is under shawl. Make the stand a little larger to hold both 
fj glues. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Use ordinary care in making these little figures and it will be 


found quite easy to follow the directions. Cloth can be used 
instead of paper, large fish-bones,^ etc., will do for sticks and 
pipes. There are plenty of other little figures that can easily be 
made. The Scotsman, the sailor, and so on. Iiistead of a 
wooden stand, a number of pieces of cloth can be used to form 
a penwiper. Tlie “ feet ” would have to be wired or sewn on to 
top piece in that case. 


A Talk to Boys. | 

J 

fack-of-all-trades. 

4 

By an Old One. | 


I WAS reacting the other day of a man who had been 
in turn clerk, ferryman, na\wy, butcher, baker, 
gaoler, constable, broncho-buster, postmaster, and at 
least a score of other things, but the paragraph failed 
to state whether this jack-of-all-trades w’as master of any 
one of them, or whether he was master of none, as is usually 
the case. 

I knew a boy at school who was in more general demand 
than anyone else, becau.se, being of an inquisitive nature, he 

knew quite a 
number of odd 
things of which 
the others were 
ignorant. He 
was v'ery good- 
natured and, 
beside, he loved 
ji o t t e r i n g 
about, and 
“getting busy,” 
as he called it. 
He would pack 
his own port¬ 
manteau, when 
the “ vac.” was 
almost due, 
long before his 
neighboui*s, in 
orrier that he 
might have the 
joy of visiting 
other fellows, 
and sitting on 


their bulging trunks until they could succeed in turning 
the key, or helping them to decide which pair of boots 
they should 
pack and w hich 
wear, and he 
would act as 
light or heavy 
porter w h e n 
the thing was 
done. 

He knew% as 
no one el.se, t he 
times and des¬ 
tinations o f 
every train in 
the day which 
stop])e<l at our 
place, and of 
some w hich did 
not stop also. 

He acted as a 
school Cook- - 
the tourist man 
not the chef — 
and travel 
bureau, at all 
holiday sia- 
.sons. Furtlicr- 
moiv, his .school 
allotment pro- 
ducefl as much 
.stutY as all the 
others put to- 
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Oxford & Cambridge Blues & Half-Blues. 

By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 

{See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 


AMES liave always played a big 
part in the history of our Em¬ 
pire, and the value of athletics 
as one of the factors in the 
moulding of the young man was 
exemplified in the strongest 
manner during the Armageddon 
through which we have just 
passed. 

Without in any way desiring 
to raise controversy, it is per¬ 
haps not too much to say that the 
Universities sot the standard of 
athletics in this country, and, in 
its turn, the Blue is the hall¬ 
mark of the University athlete. 

The origin of the two blues as the distinctive University 
colours is inter^ting. The Light Blue of Cambridge was first 
used in the second of the University races, rowed in 1836. It 
is stated that the men were in their boat, and were in the act 
of pushing off to paddle to the starting point, when somebody 
remarked that they had no distinctive colour; upon this, 
E. S. Stanley, of Jesus, an old Etonian Captain of the Boats 
who was rowing at three, jumped out, rushed into a shop, bought 
fome Eton blue silk, and distributed it to the crew. This 
may be regarded as correct, for Stanley, who was alive in 1864, 
remarked to another Cambridge crew, “ I have as much right 
08 anyone to wear this colour, for I chose it because it was our 
colour at Eton.*’ It is significant also that the blues of Eton 
and of Cambridge are exactly alike, neither of them being a 
true light blue, but containing a most distinctive greenish 
tinge. 

In June, 1829, the first Inter-University race was rowed 
at Henley, and tlie boats used w’ere both painted. The Cam¬ 
bridge craft, said to have been “ good to look at but bad to go,” 
was pink, and the crow wore white trousers with pink sashes. 
Tlieir opponents had a green boat, and the men pulled in canvas 
trousers, dark blue striped jerseys, black sashes and—blach 
straw hats. 

One can imagine the sensation at Putney in these days of 
strenuous racing if one of the crews added straw hats to their 
scanty kit as a finishing touch ! 

Both Universities award the Full Blue for 
Rowing, Cricket, Rugby Football, Athletics, and 
Association Football ; Cambridge give also a Full 
Blue for Hockey, but at Oxford a Half Blue only 
is awarded for that game. Among other sports 
which are recognised by Half-Blues are Golf, 

Boxing and Fencing, Tennis, Lawn Tennis, and 
Swimming. 

In a good athletic year it is sometimes very 
hard to gain the coveted distinctions. At Rugby 
Football, for instance, men have gained Inter¬ 
national honours, and then, owing to a plethora 
of talent, have been unable to secure places in 
the Queen’s Club Fifteens. 

The actual sign of the Full Blue is generally 
the blazer, of plain light or dark blue with or 
without a badge, as the case may be, on the 
pocket. The blazers of the Half-Blues are gener¬ 
ally parti-coloured, white, as a rule, being intro¬ 
duced. 

As will be seen from the Plate, the caps and 
blazers of the Cambridge Rowing and Cricket 


Blues are similar, neither being adorned wdth any badge or 
monogram. The Rowing Blue is, of course, the original or 
Senior Blue. The light-blue socks, vest trimmings, and oar-blades 
are so well known that to mention them is almost unnecessary. 

In the Athletic Sports at Queen’s Club, the Cambridge First 
Strings are awarded the Full-Blue blazer with the laurel wreath 
and C.U.A.C. in white on the pocket. The vest and shorts 
are trimmed wdth light-blue riband, and there is a double 
band of that colour round the left arm of the vest. The Second 
Strings, who get their Half-Blue, are distinguished by one of 
the two bands on the left sleeve of the vest being red, while 
the blazer is white wdth a light-blue badge. Although there 
is no definite ruling on the point, if a Second String wins his 
heat, he is generally given a Full Blue. 

It is now the custom for all the Fifteen who play in any match 
for Cambridge to wear the light-blue and white-barred jersey, 
the red lion being the distinguishing mark of the man who has 
actually won his Blue by playing against Oxford. The light- 
blue blazer has a red lion and C.U.R.U.F.C. as badge, while 
the velvet cap with silver braid and tassel bears no badge at all. 
The shorts are white, and the stockings purple wdth light-blue 
and white tops. 

The Soccer Eleven have a light-blue and white halved flannel 
shirt, and light-blue stockings with white tops. 

The pattern of the Hockey Full-Blue is distinctive and bears 
the University arms in full colours on the breast. 

In Law'n Tennis, Cambridge awards Half-Blues to the six 
Doubles and three Singles plaj^ers, but if a man appears in both 
events he gets the full honour. The blazer is similar to those 
of the other Full Blues, w'ith crossed racquets and C.U.L.T.C. 
as badge. The Half-Blue blazer has a similar badge but is mcuie 
of light-blue and w'hite striped flannel. 

The swimming costume is of regulation “ A.S.A.” type, 
with the neck and sleeves trimmed with the blue riband. 
C.U.S.C. is worked across the chest in light blue. The cap worn 
by the Polo team (to distinguish their heads from thosei of their 
opponents) is of the usual water-polo type; the left-hand 
side is blue, the right-hand side white, while the letters C.U.S.C. 
appear in front. 

The arrangement of the colours in the Oxford Blues is very 
similar. All their Full Blues have dark-blue blazers, but all 
have white badges. The crossed oars and O.U.B.C. of the rowing 
blue cap are repeated on the blazer. In the 
Plate, in order to appear clear, the “ O.U.B.C.” 
is shown in ordinary lettering, but it is actually 
w’orked in old English capitals. The running 
vest is trimmed with blue silk ^-inch wide at 
neck, 1J inches wdde round the sleeves anti 
down the front of the vest. The trimming on 
the shorts is 1^ inches wide at the waist 
and knees. 

The Cricket monogram badge, again, worn on 
both cap and blazer, is most distinctive and very 
easily recognised. The white crown marks the 
Rugger blue, with, on the blazer, the addition 
of the lettering O.U.R.F.C. The velvet cap, like 
that of Cambridge, has no badge. 

The Halved Association Football shirt is worn 
only in the Inter-University game. All other 
matches are played in the dark-blue and white 
striped ” Trial ” shirts. 

It is hardly nece»iary to remark that darlc- 
blue shorts are worn by the Rugger, Soccer and 
Hockey sides. 




“The Bather who deliberates 
Is lost 1 "-Byron ( very aearly) 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY "RAMBLER.” 


The ** Boy's Own " Field Club, whicb was formed with a riew to encouracinf a love of Nature among ** B.OP.”-ite« is, at the 
time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges. Is. each, post free. 


these conical-shaped small bags by rolling up squares of paper 
comerwise. Fasten a stretched tape to the wall of a room, and, 
point downward, pin each comet to the tape by the end marked 
X in the drawing. 

By this time the silkworm will have a quite transparent 
appearance owing to the silky substance that is within it. Place 
one silkworm in each little bag, and the worm will immediately, 
by “ weaving ” wdth its head, b^gin industriously to spin its 
cocoon. ♦ ♦ ♦ 


SILKWORMS' EGGS. 


THE BOY'S OWN" CAVTARY, 


In order that he shall get t he 
/L utmost enjoyment out of his 

^ hobby, I would strongly advise 

L yoimg fancier te join one of 

the specialist cavy clubs. As a 
\ subscription to these 

is about half-a-crown a yeai:. It 
money well spent At the 
/_ meetings and shows held by tho 
^ clubs you come in contact with 
members, both older and younger, 
^ know all that there "is to he 

^ known about cavies and cavy- 
keeping. The old hands, as we 
may call them, are almost i in¬ 
variably willing to impart their 
wisdom to the novice who is just 
Pai>cr Cornet for Eggs. beginning in the fancy, and the 

i* Eggs. hints and tips thus afforded ai\i 

of tho utmost value to him'. 
Some clubs have a jimior section. 
Other clubs admit honorary members on pajTnent of one 
shilling, hut such honorary members are not eligible to compete 
for the challenge cups, medals, and other prizes offered by the 
club. 

From the Year Book of the Tortoise and Wlnto Cavy Club 
(the hon. sec. of which is Mr. A. Farrar, of 10, Gt. Northern 
Street, Morley) 1 will now extract what is the standard of the 
club ;— 

“ The cOiOurs to be block, red and white, in square-cut 
patches of equal size, cmd placed alternately on each side of 
the cavy. Each colour must Ije clear and distinct, without 
being intermixed one with another. The ears may be either 
one, two, or tho whole three colours. 


WlUtc Mulbcrrj Leaf. 
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Points. in the middle of the wire front. You are thus enabled to reach 


Patches to be clean-cut, clear, and distinct .. 25 

Equal distribution and uniform placing of 
patclies • . . .. .. •. . • 25 

Colour .. .. . . . • • • 20 

Shape and size . . .. . • . • • • 15 

Eyes and ears .. .. .. .. . • 5 

Coat and condition .. .. .. .. 10 

Total. 100 ” 


Tliat standard, of course, sets forth the degree of excellence 
to be attained by an ideal Tortoise-and-White Cavy. It is a 
pitch of perfection which fanciers are ever trying to reach. 

Tlie reason why I am thus early introducing this topic of high- 
chiss as compared w’ith ordinary poor-class cavies is because, 
right from the very start, I want you to touch only good stock. 
Whether you keep one pair of cavies or forty, let them be 
thoroughbreds, not mongrels. The initial cost is something 
more. But from the very day that you acquire them your 
cavies of good stock will be a constant pleasure to you, hand¬ 
some little animals that will make you and your friends happy 
every time you see them. 

And remember that yo^ng cavica of good strain always sell 
well, w’hile the everyday “ red, white and blue ” poor little 
guinea-pig is usually quoted at so much a dozen. 

Look what a fine young fellow is the winning cream boar, 
“-Airlie Monster,’* whose 


any part of the interior. 

To a certain extent, the style of the hutch should be adapted 
to the inmates of the hutch. The long-coated Peruvian 
requires an extra large hutch. Also, the whole front of the hutch 
should be liinged to form a door, thus facilitating, on occasion, 
the lifting in or out of the cavy. 

Abyssinians are hardy, and should have harsh coats. A soft 
coat comes if you coddle the “ Abby,” which needs a hutch 
free from draughts, but that will admit plenty of fresh air. It 
will be suitable if, wdth a sufficiency of hay for bedding, the 
hutch has a front of which tw'o-thirds are of ^-inch w'ire-netting. 
The English or Smooth-coated Cavy should have a hutch of 
W’hich about half the front is wire. 

For a caviary of one or more hutches in a back garden the 
best position is against a good, dry, sheltered w^all. The most 
satisfactory supports are four good posts. Whatever you do, let 
your hutches be sound and solid, the sort of houses that good 
honest pigs will feel safe, comfortable, and secure to live in. 
Keep the interior of the hutch scrupulously clean. The cavy 
is one of the cleanest of animals, and to let him occupy quarters 
that are other than sw^eet and clean is, really and truly, to insult 
him. 


SQUIRRELS IN WINTER, 


TR. ;; 


portrait is herewith. He is 
the property of Mr. A. 
Schorah, of Airlie House, 
Springwood, Huddersfield, 
nnd at sight you can see he 
.«hows good breeding in every 
line. Not many boys, 
naturally enough, will have 
so “ classy ” a pig as this in 
their caviaries, be those 
caviaries large or small. 
But I am, by the courtesy 
of their ow’ners, showing you 
pictures of these selected 
animals in order to provide 
you with patterns. They are 
the kind of cavies that you 
want. And if the depth, or 
rather shallowness, of your 
pocket precludes you from 
buying actual known prize¬ 
winners—well, in the right 
quarters, there are often 
plenty of bargains to be 



One of w'iliter’s rewards 
for the observant rambler in 
a wood is that, on some of the 
warmer days, he may, per¬ 
haps, catch sight of a squirrel. 
This is an animal that may 
be said to be a partial hiber- 
nator ; when the weather is 
a little more genial it wakes 
up for an hour or tw^o and 
runs around to get a few 
nuts from one of its larders. 
Very often w’e find that, after 
a spell of cold, there is a rise 
of temperature early in the 
month of December, before 
the actual rigour of winter 
sets in. Then is the time to 
see stray squirrels busy 
unearthing little stores of 
food w'hich they have cleverly 
secreted during the summer 
months. 

On a simny winter’s mom- 


picked up amongst the (Owned by Mr. 

“ not quite good enoughs ” 

of the regular cavy exhibitors and breeders. 

Get the beet stock that you can afford. 

Are we going to keep our cavies out-of-doors or indoors ? 
That is a question which the yoimg fancier may have to put to 
himself. In some instances there is no choice in the matter. 
But where one can please oneself in the concern, then I vote 
vigorously for out-of-doors every time. 

The simplest kind of caviary is just a plain hutch, the some as 
one employs for rabbits. I myself began with one of these, and 
xny pair of agoutis throve splendidly in it. If you are anything 
of an amateur carpenter you can easily make a quite suitable 
hutch out of a packing-case, fitted with a front of wire-netting. 
J^ee that the packing-case is a solid one. And let the wire- 
netting be of i-inch mesh, so that mice cannot get through it. 

Roomy hutches are best, as cavies need plenty of exercise. 
Tliirty inches long by sixteen inches high and eighteen inches 
deep is a useful size. In one comer you may have a closed-in 
sleeping-place, with opening for entry and exit. The top of this 
should be hinged, for cleaning-out purposes. Your cavies will 
often get on top of this sleeping-place and sit there. Shelves 
.ire always advisable in a caviary, the animals much liking to 
jump upon them and to go to sleep there. 

Needless to say, your outdoor caviary must be strongly made ; 
it sliould be dog-, cat-, rat-., and mouse-proof. It must have a 
sloping roof, tarred and sanded, or else of corrugated iron pro¬ 
jecting well over the front, to keep the rain from beating in. 
Your caviary must be free from damp and draughts. Have an 
apron of waterproof-canvas, which can be let down at night, to 
quite cover the front of the hutch and thus keep its inmates snug. 

As to the precise pattern of the hutch, that will all depend 
on the shape of the packing-case from which you construct it. 
If the hutch is low and wide, it is best to have the wooden door 


A. Schorah.) ing, when you are thus seek¬ 

ing for a peep at a squirrel 
awake from his cold-season cosy nap, remember to keep an eye 
not only on the trees, but also on the ground. A squirrel’s larder 
is very frequently a hole in a tree ; often enough the little creature 
w^ill push nuts into mere crannies in the bark. But sometimes 
it buries the nuts in the ground. And when it comes to tap 
the store, then you may see the squirrel squatting there out in 
the open, scratching off the covering of the storehouse, and 
very soon sitting up to take a nibble at one of the edible 
treasures luiearthed. Tlie pretty picture afforded is an ample 
reward for the observer’s vigilance. 


« * « 



Late summer and early autumn studies were the distinguishing 
features of the September Field Club competition. Although 
no particularly outstanding drawing or essay was received, the 
result, on the w’hole, was quite satisfactory. A large number 
of competitoi*s gave evidence of close personal observation on 
their own part, w'hich, of course, is what the Field Club aims to 
develop. After due consideration, the Prize Award has been 
made as follow'S :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Albert E. Dawson, 
90, Westfield Road, Caversham, Reading, Berks (Essay on 
“ Nature’s Balance ”), Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : 
Vera Nicholson, 57, Roxburgh Terrace, Whitley Bay, North¬ 
umberland (Autumn fruits and seeds). 

Extra Prizes of Tlirce-and-Sixpenny Books: Stanley: 
Orchard, 409, Speedwell Road, Kingswood, Bristol ; Edgar 
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Wilkinson, 23, Sandygate Terrace, Laisterdyke, Bradford; 
Dallas C. Bower, “ Van Buren,” Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 15; Stuart L. Sindall, “Macquarie,” 37, 
Leigham Court Drive, Leigh-on-Sea ; Joyce Roston, “ Lynd- 
hurst,” Limes Road, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpennj^ Books : N. G. Wykbs, 
“ Sandow,” 5, Old Leigh Road, Leigh-on-Sea; William 
Taylor, 54, Wheatstone Road, Southsea ; Norah Turner, 
“ Welbeck,” Testwood, Totton, Southampton; W. Potter, 
80, Northgate Street, Bury St. Edmunds; Wilfred Davison, 
Lilac ^ ottage, Aby, near Alford, Lines, 

Specially Commended: Ceo. K. Lambie, Newton Meams, 
N.B. ; Karl V. Lellman, Port Stanley, Falkland Islands ; P. 
Heal, Beaconsfield ; Marguerite Lee, Tywardreath ; H. Cook, 
Maritzburg, Natal ; F. C. Graham, Cardross ; Dick Carpenter, 
Hampton Hill; Joyce White, Montreaux, Switzerland; R. 
Humphrey, Pe'erlx>rough ; Thomas H. Procter, Earby; H. 
Sharpies, Manchester; L. B. Harris, Rathgar, Dublin; D. 
MacCulloch, Bridge of Allan ; T. P. King, D. G. King, Vancouver, 
B.C. ; H. J. Tucker, Bath ; Victor Hall, Malahide, Dublin; 
Laurence Matthews, Plymouth ; H. C. P. Smail, W. Worthing; 
P. Mann, Kettering ; W. S. Gilbert, New Cross, S.E. ; G. A. 
Whipple, Muswell Hill, N. ; A. O’Connor, Victoria, Australia; 
Yvonne Greenwood, Earlsdon ; C. A. Thrift, W. Croydon ; Cecil 
Donovan, New Southgate ; A. H. Service, Bridge of Allan; 
Eugene R. Cronin, S. Hayling; Harold Pole, Natal; A. J. Moody, 
Herne Hill, S.E. 

Queries and Answers. 

(J. H. C. Inolb.—S end for a list of ** Nutshell Booklets,*' dealing with birds 
In captivity, to be obtained from “ Cage Birds ” office, as below. 

R. P. B.—Tree-frogs are sometimes advertised for sale in the '‘Exchange 

and Mart," which is published at Windsor House, Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lrmc, E.(’.4, or you may obtain them from any livestock dealer, 
sucli as (Jamage’s, Hoiborn, Hamlyii’s, and others whose addresses have 
been given in tln-se columns. 

JoHAXNKs.—Write to Watkins and Doncaster, 36, Strand, W.0.2, asking 
for a list of books dealing with taxidermy. An exceedingly u-seful guhle 
la the “ Siwrtsman’s Handbook," published by Rowland Ward, 166. 
Piccadilly, W.l. 

J. W. Morris.—Y' ou will find all the information you require in the 
booklet as to " Fancy Mice,” that—price 4d., post free—is published at 
" Cage Birds " Office, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

S. Dtball.—S end 4d. to ‘ Cage Birds ” Office, for the uiiefal booklet as 

to the " Aquarium and its Management." Do not overcrowd your 
aquarium, and be careful not to put into it any creatures that will prey 
upon each otlicr. 

M. W. Parkkr.—A great auk’s egg has been sold for as much as 300 guineas. 
A firm of naturalista such as you require i8 Watkins A Doncaster. 
36, Strand. W\C.2. 

L. Pkar.son,—M ake no attempt yourself to treat the rabbit for the ailment, 
but take it at once to a veterinary surgeon. 

Can adian.—T he glas ^-bottomed pill-boxes are much to be preferred.especially 
when you have tiie business of boxing a moth off, say, a fence. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sendoFs 
own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must nQt 
exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, addre^, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograph^ 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded os final in all coses, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,** 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

List of Prizks for Sklectiox Cameras, raagnifying-glass4», 
oollpoMng-ca‘V>s. flshlng-rcKls, yminting-boxos, lx>tanlcal albunxs aud 
fountAin-pens. |KK*k(*t-kiiiv(*8. i^ocket-comiwwes, insect-cases, 
uttcrlly-neU, stamp albuuia, and handaome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
d^ould be as follows: “ If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 



B.O.F.G. Button 
Bad^e. 


Blade In metal (or coat 
wear. Price la. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

rlnte d on blue silk, price 6d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or Hlec ve. 


WHAT TO DO: DECEMBER. 

Britain has some eighty land-shells. The mol¬ 
luscs inhabiting these shells hibernate in winter, 
burying themselves as cosily as they can. Some of 
them attain still more security in cold weather by 
making a hard lid that completely closes the oj^ening 
of the shell. 

This lid is known as the winter epiphragm, emd is a 
wonderfully effective construction. A shell that is so 
provided makes an inter^ting find. 

In addition to the land-shells, larger and smaller, 
we have between forty and fifty freshwater-shells. 
Now, when the hibernating Isind-shells are more diffi¬ 
cult to find, is the period for seeking the latter. 

The places in which to search are ditehes, ponds, and 
quiet backw^aters of rivers. There you should dredge 
amongst the water-weeds. The most serviceable 
implement to use is a pond-hunter’s scoop, as sold at 
the naturalists’ sliops. But a^y kind of a metal- 
scoop or dredge will do, even an old ladle in which 
have been punched plenty of holes, and that has been 
securely mounted on the end of a long stick. Let the 
holes, though, be not too large, because, while some 
big fre.shwater mussels may be so ample in size that we 
require to lift them out by liand, there are many fresh¬ 
water shells that ar^ no bigger than a pin’s head. 
When you get the shells home, kill the inmate mol¬ 
luscs instantarieou.sly by plunging them into quite 
boiling-water. Then, winkles-for-tea fashion, you can 
hook them out with a pin. Be careful to extract 
every particle of the body of the creature, and forcibly 
direct a fine jet of water into the shell in order to 
thoroughly cleanse it. Remember, when looking for 
them, that all our freshwater sheila are greenish-brown 
in colour. 

The smaller shells are beautiful objects for examina¬ 
tion under the microscope—fitting evening entertain¬ 
ment with which to conclude a winter’s day well s^)ent 
out doors in hunting for them. 
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Why the Poiifiolaml Mail %va.s never distributeil 


Interested.—ToilTiftfie mcn.snronioTit is not tlio same os fiis- 
placemont, and it mutters not liow rnucli lead you use 05 
tlie boat is mcasurcfl aecordin}^ to her water-line and not 
according to her weight. The 94 rule lias not been used 
in racing for many j'ears ; Icngtli on load line was introduced 
in 1879.'’ 

B. S. J.—We cannot advise you very well as to where you should 
emigrate, as we have no knowledge of your physical powers. 
While the east of Au.stralia might suit you, the west or 
the south might not. Call at the p]inigration Ollice at 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2, and talk the matter over. 

B. Dyke. —With regard to the answer given you in our June 
number A. R. Elliott sends the following additional note - 
“The rumour that 1804 pennies ‘are worth a good bit’ 
originated as a joke some years ago, and I was ‘ had ’ 
myself at the time. Precisely, 1,804 pence are worth 
£7 158. 4d.” No doubt your informant was “pulling 
your leg.” 

Amateur Coajurer.—For outfit and apparatus write to Messrs- 
A. W. Gamage, Holborn, E.C., or to Hamley’s, High Holbom, 
W.C. 



years ago. 

Frank Tumwright. —Mods, is a contracted form of ” modera¬ 
tions.” At Oxford Univ'ersity the three necessary examina¬ 
tions are the Smalls, the Mods.,and the Greats. At Cambridge 
the examination corresponding to the Smalls is known as 
the “ Little-go.” 

H. C. Reed. —The rubbings are not nearly clear enough, but No. 1 
would seem to be a William and Mary half-crown, worth 
four shillings; and Nos. 3 and 5 may be Edward the 
Second pennies, worth a shilling each. 

L. Adams. — 1. Cliarles the Second farthing, worth fourpence. 
2.‘Maundy twopence of 1838, worth threepence. 3. 

William the Fourth threepence, worth sixpence. 4. 

Kruger shilling, worth eighteenpence. 5. Kruger penny, 
worth threepence. 6. Cliarles the Second groat, worth 
sixpence. 7. Edward the First halfpenny, worth two 
shillings. 8. Wilkinson token, worth sixpence. 

H. G. Wari —Coat the weak places with a strong solution of 
gelatine, painting it on equally, and leaving it to get quite 
dry ; and then paint this over so as to thoroughly soak it 
with a strong solution of chrome alum. It is better, if you 
can manage it, to soak the part for a day and night in the 
chrome alum solution. 

W. G. CuUum. —Glass can be cut with scissors under water 
owing to the equality of the pressure of the water all around 
it; but the glass is cut by being chipped off round the edges, 
and it has to be held quite level. 

C. A. Hodgkinson. —1. Not suitable. 2. Yes. 3. The strength 
of any current can be reduced by parsing it through a trans¬ 
former. 

Charles Sirk (Sofia, Bulgaria).—“Model Sailing Yachts: How 
jto Build, Rig, and.Sail Them,” might suit you. Publ’shed 
by Percival Marshall & Co., 66, Farringdon Street, Lor.don, 
E.C.4, price Is. 3d., post free. 

A Faithful Four-Year Re^er. —The coin is one of the defective 
half-crowns that disgraced the recent issue of our silver 
coinage. 

D R. Moore.— We cannot recommend substitutes for what we 
have stated, and if you use any it must be at your own risk. 
You might find something cheap amongst the army stores 
cleared out by the Govermneht. 

V. —You will find the particulars given in the “ Guide to Army 
Examinations,” obtainable through any bookseller in 
Glasgow. You would be wise to begin by consulting a 
doctor as to your being likely to pass the medical examina¬ 
tion. 


W.M.S. (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—We are pleased to have your 
letter of approval, with problem. The latter, liowever, is 
unsuitable, as only game-shots are shown in our Draughts 
Corner. 

J. C. Douglas.—The coin is an Edward the First penny, 
but not a good specimen, and it is worth a shilling. 

Want to Know. —Many people besides you have wondered who 
was the original of “ The Vicar of Bray,” in the old song. 
One authority says it was Simon Aleyn, who lived in the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VT., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
Another identifies him as Simon Symonds, who held his 
li\ 7 ing under Cromwell, Charles II., James II., and Wil- 
liam^III. You can take your choice. The song itself was 
written by an officer in Colonel Fuller’s regiment, in the 
reign of George I. 

F. Price. —The drawings you send are of little merit. Enter 
for a drawing competition and see how you fare when ranged 
with other would-be artists. By all means go in for a course 
of drawing lessons ; you liave much to learn in the matter 
of technique. 

S, J, —Such appointments are always advertised for. State 
your age and special qualifications when writing. The 
emigration authorities at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2, 
will give you the information you require. Australia is a 
V’^ery big place, remember; and while one part of it might 
not suit you for health reasons, you would be well situated 
in another. 

L. S. K Davis. —If you mean “ strakes ” by “ wooden ribs,” 
it would be possible to cover the boat in this way. A better 
way would be to cover the frame with elm (3 in. by J in. or 
f in. boards), making the outer side quite flush, and then 
add the canvas skin to render the boat waterproof. Canv^as- 
covered canoes, however, have been used on the River 
Thames for a number of years quite satisfactorily. You 
must use your own judgment as to whether (1) “ strake ” 
covering, (2) canvas only, or (3) canvas reinforced by a 
wooden inner skin, is most suitable for your purpose. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.,’* 
4. Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
“ Correspondence.” As space is limited, only those queries that arc 
of general interest to readers will be answered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some 
time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 




WHAT ARE WE COMING TOP 
Old Traditional Spectre, full of dignitr and 
pride, confronting iip-to date visitor In the flaunted 
('liainber:—“ Dost not realise, fair sir, that I am Bevis 
the Wicked, known as the Red Earl—tliatinany ghaatly 
crimes have l)een laid at my door—that mortals flee 

from me in affright as 1 clank mv way through-*' 

I'p-TO-DATK Visitor: —“Look here, old chap, you 
ought to be doing something with that stunt of yours, 
flow'd you like to take the part of the (ihost of 81r 
Beverley Nighthawk in my new five-reel film drama? 
bay the word and we'll draw’ up the contract I *’ 


' M 




NOT QUITE THE SAME. 

A PROFESSOR of biology at a large university was notorious 
far and wnde for one failing, an absent mind. One day he entered 
his class-room, and, after clearing his throat, said ; 

“ Now, gentlemen, pay particular attention to what I say. I 
have, in this parcel, a very fine specimen of a dissected frog—• 
very interesting.” 

Slowly he opened the wrappers, and disclosed to view were a 
few sandwiches and some fruit. 

The professor seemed transfixed ; then he said ; 

‘‘ But—good gracious—surely I ate my lunch ! ” 

* 

THE QUESTION. 

The moving-picture producer was giving his final instructions 
for the production of Part Nineteen of ” The Adventures of 
Annie.” 

“Mr. Dareall,” he addressed the curly-haired hero, “ for 
realism purposes I have borrowed a live lion for this act. The 
animal will pursue you for five hundred feet.” 

Mr. Dareall interrupted him. “ For five hundred feet ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the producer, “ no more than that. Under¬ 
stand ? ” 

The hero nodded dubiously. “ Yes, I understand ; but— 
does the lion ? ” 

* * « 

GOOD LINKS. 

The man in the rainbow stockings was trying to play golf. 
The difficulty was, of course, to hit the ball. It was so much 
easier to hit the ground. He hit that every time. Tlie turf 
flew in all directions. Swish ! Swosh ! Plop ! More excava¬ 
tions. Something was wTong somewhere. It couldn’t bo his 
stockings. It must be the links. He turned helplessly to his 
opponent. 

“ What do you think of these links ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ What do 1 think of ’em ? ” gns|>ed his opponent, w iping 
a bit of soil from his lips. “ I’ouf. Best I ev^er tasted ! ” 


NO IMITATIONS ACCEPTED. 

The other day a negro went into an American drug store 
and said : “ Ah w’ants one ob dom dere plasters you stick on 
yoah back.” 

“ I luiderstand,” said the assistant. “ You mean one of our 
porous plasters.” 

“ No, sah, I don’t w'ant none of your poores' plasters. 1 
wants de bes’ one you got.” 

★ ♦ * 

AGREED. 

One of our leading Shakespearean actors w’as submitted to 
a long and trying interview’ not so long ago by a woman reporter, 
who finally wound up with this question :—“ Don’t you think, 
Mr. X—, that if the immortal William were alive to-day he w’oukl 
be looked upon almost in the natiu’e of a curiosity ? ” 

“Indeed he would,” answered the actor. “Just think of 
it ! He’d be more than three hundred years old.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

HORSE POWER, * 

A MOTORIST put up at a village inn. He had just bought the 
car new’, and did not hesitate to brag about its capabilities to 
the iimkeeiier. The following morning, however, \>’hen he 
called for his bill, he gazed at it in consternation. 

“ Landlord,” he called out, “ I’ve been very comfortable 
here all night, and your charge for bed and breakfast is verj' 
reasonable. But wdiat’s this—eighty shillings for housing 
my car in your stables ? ” 

“ Well, zur,” replied the innkeeper, “ Oi’ve never had one 
stop here before, and Oi didn’t exactly know what to charge, 
and as yer was a telling Oi that ’twas forty horse-power, Oi 
charged tw o shillings a night a horse, as Oi alius charge.” 


Victim (in the water) : “ Don’t stand grinning there ! Throw 
me the lifebuoy ! ” 

Scot: “ Wed, I’ve heard it said that the Scots hae nae sen.se 
o’ humour, but I’ve a gran’ joke for ye ! The lifebuoy’s awa’ 
for repairs ! ” 


NOT ENOUGH FLAGS. 

A CERTAIN admiral tells an amusing story of an explosive 
old seaman under whom he served many years ago. 

During some tactical operations one of the ships of the squad¬ 
ron had mode some bad blunders, and at h\st the admiral lost 
his temper. He stormed about the quarter-dock, and informed 
his hearers of his opinion of the officer in command of the erring 
ship. 

\Mien he paused at last for w’ant of breath, he turned to the 
signaller and said, “ And you can tell him that ! ” 

The man scratched his head meditatively. “ I beg your 
pardon, sir,” he ventured, “ but I don’t think w’e have enough 
flags for your mes.sago.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P." The 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected, the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, *' Boy’s Own Paper. * 4, Bouverie Street, London. 
E.€.4, and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.*’ 

The Winner of this month’s competition is J. B, Low, Palm 
Grove, 18, Baton’s Lane, Dundee, for the storyette entitled 
“ Not Quite tlio Same.” 


Printed for the i^oprietors of Thk Bov’s Own Paper by the A vends Press (L. Vpcott (HU & Son, Ltd.), 55-57; Drury Lane, B'.C.f. 
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Treasure of Kings. 

Being the Story of the Discovery of the “ Big Fish," or the Quest of the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 

By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of * The Wizard King,” "The Lost City,” “In the Power of the Pygmies ” etc., etc. 

{Illustrated by K. C’atox Woodville.) 


CHAPTER IX. 

I AM LEFT TO MY DOOM. 


WAS now, it was ajiparont, 
in such a situation tliat 
my life was of little worth. 
Without doubt, Amo.s did 
believe that 1 was capable 
of guiding our little column 
to the place where the 
Clreater Treasure was 
hidflen. 

He thought, perh.aps, that 
I had looked at tlie frag¬ 
ment of the map I had 
snatched from his hand, or 
rhr that John Hannister had told me the full story. 

As a matter of fact, I knew’ nothing, ^^’hen flying for 
iny very life from Amos, I had had other things to think 
than to gratify a very’ natural curiosity, and had never 
JO much as csist a glance at the map. And as for Bannister, 
i liave said already Ibis was the one subject upon which lie 
could never or seldom be induced to talk. 

Amos, however, held a contrary opinion. Somehow, he 
iTitLst liave learned that for sever^ months John Bamiister 
li6tl been a good friend to me, and in his own mind had 
never questioned that I knew all there was to know. 

In either case, it w'a.s all the same to him ; for my life was 

VOL. XLIV. PART 3. 


worth nothinc if 1 could not lifdp liim in the furtherance 
of his purpose, and 1 was hut a fifth mouth to feed in a 
wild, tropic region where b>od was difficult to find. 

That day 1 had a stormy scene with Arnos who was 
supported by Mr. Forsyth, wliose fjnestions 1 found even 
more diflieult to answer; wliilst Joshua Trust stood by, 
tugging at bis red beard which had now' become more untidy 
and unkempt than ever. As for \'asco, he sat at a little 
distance, cross-legged, looking in a puzzled manner from 
Amos Baverstock to me. 

I swore on my oath to them that Bannister liad told nn* 
nothing ; but they would not beli«'ve me. Then, for the 
first time, 1 was shown the imp) wliich Amos had brought 
with him all the way from Sussc'x ; and at once 1 observed 
a singular coincidence. 

For the parchment hatl been rent acro.ss the very |)lace 
where was marked the great ruined palace e\ cii tlieii heforo 
us ; and all Amos had of it w’as the following inscription : 

THE ANCIENT TEMPLE OF C-and then came the 

torn edge, where I had held the i)archment tightly between 
my thumb and forefinger. 

But this information, sliglit as it was—had b?en enough 
for Amos, who knew well the story of Cahazaxa, the Peru¬ 
vian prince, of whom 1 will tell in the ])i*oper place. Both 
Bannister and Amos had heard often of Caliazaxa’s Temple, 

9 
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wh\vli might i-egarckKl u-; a kind of half-way house upon 
our treasiu*e hunt. And upon the other portion of the map, 
which I had liidden in a rabbit-Iiole, were the letters 
“ AHAZAXA,” plain enough to anyone who had ever 
heard of the temple, and th"neo the route marked plainl\' 
to the secret place where the (Ireater Treasure lay. 

Had Bannister ever shown me the map, I should in all 
probability hav*? remembered the names of some of the 
[)laces marked thereon ; but he had never done so—which 
after all, saved me a world of trouble at one of the most 
critical moments in my life. 

For, had I known, 1 trust I would ne\'er have confessed 
to those unholy scoundrels. I like to think that my 
courage w'ould not liave failed me at the eleventh hour. 
.As it wus, being wholly ignorant, I had nothing to tell, 
and boldly declared as imich, though both the hunchback 
and Mr. Forsyth thought me to be lying. 

The former worked himself into a kind of frenzioil passion. 
Gripping me by a wrist, he jerked me first in one direction, 
then in another, sometimes so violently that my head flew 
backward and forward like a weather-cock in the wdnd. 

“ We’ll have the truth from you ! ” he shouted. “ Fll 
have it, though I must tear it from you with i-ed-hot irons ! " 
I know nothing,” I ]>orsisted. 

“ You’ll speak or die,” he answereil. “ And I’ll sec to 
it that death does not come easy.” 

All that day, they bailgered me and persecuted me with 
r|iiestions. And in the end, w hen the 
sun was setting, they gave it up, and 
decided to put me to death. 

Mine was a strange fate, in ver>’ 
truth ; and now*, when I look back 
upon that, hour, I marvel tliat I took 
it all so calmly. For it was my destiny 
to sit by the camp-fire, whilst our 
1 veiling meal of maiz»3 and manioc 
was cooking, and hoar them <Uscuss 
among themselves how I should be 
(lone to death. 

Trust was all for rough and rt)ady 
methods, in keeping with the blunt 
character of the man ; Amos, for 
cold, deliberate tortiu-e; wliereas 
Foi’syth w'Oiild bind me to a tree ami 
leave me in the midst of that great 
w ilderness to starve. 

It was Air. Forsyth’s vote that 
was carried ; and now that I knew 
the manner of my death, I was filled 

with cold fear, though till then I ha<l borne my ordeal with 
a fortitude that surprised even myself. 

And bound I W'as, then and theiv, to a stout palm tree that 
stood by itself a little distance from the margin of the forest. 
For rope they use<i a kind of croe|)er that was common in 
the woods, and not only was this as strong as a ship's 
hawser, but so liard ami tied so tightly that it cut into iny 
legs and arms like bands of stetd. 

In such a manner wa'^ I doomed. For an hour or so. 
I watched those three dread men, all so different, alike in 
nothing but their ilevilry, sitting together aroiuid the fire, 
talking in low voices, oven pleasantly, as if to domimlci* 
were an every-day affair. 

Then t hey lay down to sleftp, and both Trust and Amos 
w ere soon snoring; wher(;a.s I was left, already athirst 
;iiid hungry, to await the approach of a terrible and lingering 
death. 

That night and those which followed will live always in 
I uy memory. I watched the moon rise, wondrous round and 
w iiite and large, belli m l the rounded hill upon which stoml 
Cdhaznxa’s Temple. The st-ars, which had been shinuig 
ill their inillioiis, faded in the moonshine, all save one 
bright planet in the sky above me. And there ai^ose a mist. 
in wliieh I thought there w^as something ghostly, upon 
t he plain when? the long grass stood like com ready for the 
•--itting. Ami b<dund me, as if striving to enfold mo in an 


©own tbe Ibill—anb “Ulp! 

T^OWN the hill, there’s dusk and gloom; 
>*4/ Up the hill, there’s sun. 

Down the lane, are shadows deep ; 
Up—there’s smile and fun. 

Down the hill, goes Moody-sonl ; 

Up, goes Plncky-hearted. 

’Tis 80 easy, either way. 

Once yonr feet have started. 

Give a thought to those around ; 

Don’t be slack of wiU. 

Youth must show youth’s bravery 
Up each daily hill. 

Ian Drag. 


overpowering, stifling embrace was the dark, deadly forest 
that cut mo off from all and everytliing I loved. 

Long before dawn Amos Baverstock was stirring. I 
watched him kindle the embers of the camp-fire into a blaze, 
and, sitting with liis crooked back, he look^ just like a mon¬ 
key. I noticed that even at that hour he was chewing 
one of his foul, black cigars, his stock of which was running 
low. Presently, he awakened Trust and Forsyth. They 
ate their breakfast in silence ; never a word was said. And 
then they packed their knapsacks and set foi*wai’d upon 
the march, in the gloaming, with never a word or a glance 
at me. 

They inarehetl in a bee-line upon the ruins of the ancient 
temple, and were soon lost both to soimd and sight, for 
the plain lay e\'on yet in the shadow of the night. 

The dawn—the great heat at mid-day—the majesty and 
grandeur of tlio wikleriiess in the heart of which I was 
doomed and lost for ev er—and, above all else, the grave- 
like silence of that place—it were better I made no attempt 
t o describe those tilings than fail in the endeavour. I know 
no moi*e than that my loneliness was overpowering. It 
v\ as as if I w ere tlie only living atom, sav^e the insects and tlie 
Imttcrflies that fluttei’ed roimd about me, in all that world 
of gorgeous v’cgetation. 

I could not move a fraction of an inch. I w ould gaze by 
the hour at the great stones of the ruins before me, small in 
the distance and yet plain to see in that clear atmosphere, 
and w onder what manner of men harl 
lived thei e in bygone days, w'hat had 
been their hopes, their interests, their 
mode of life. And then my thirst 
would consume me ; my tongue 
vx ould cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
and I w ould suck my lips to find them 
dry as bones. 

One day of it had been more than I 
e<)uld bear ; and that scoom^ night, 1 
jirav^’ed that death might come 
sjieedily, for I saw that in death only 
would I find release from all my 
sufferings. But I lived on, like the 
Ancient Alariner hiinself ; and on the 
third day, as on that tragic ship, tliere 
came a rain — a blessed rain from 
H<*aven itself for me. Clouds appeared 
as if by magic, a dark canopy ca.st 
across the forest like a curtain ; ami 
the skies on a sudden opened and the 
rain came down in torrents. 

T was wetted in an instant to the skin, but I cored nothing 
for tliat. I threw hack my head with opened mouth, ami 
the water stioaming dowTi my face was life ami sti*ength 
an<l ho|7e to me. 

And that night I no longer prayed for death ; I prayed 
for deliverance to the great God of Right and .Justice. 
And yet, how weak is human nature, how little is our 
fiiith ! For before morning I was struggling like a madman 
to free myself from my bonds. . 

The more violently I fought for liberty, the greater pain 
I suffered ; for tlie hard fibre cut into my flesh imtil I gave 
it up, and, overcome by sheer exhaustion, I fell asleep, held 
upright by my bonds. 

I awoke to behold the half-light of approaching day. 
Tlie plain of gra.ss before mo was lost in the mist which, in 
tliat weiixl place, came always at svmset and at dawii. 

I looked about me as if I j-et w’ere dreaming. The giant 
forest trees liad taken upon themselv’'es the shapes of ugly 
spectres. The tall grass swrayeii in the w’ind of the dawir 
with a soft, rustling sound tliat reniimled me of my mother’s 
silken dresses. I watched a lizard, the length of a foot- 
rule, run swiftly down the trunk of a ti*ee and make off 
into the grass. 

I endeavoumt in vain to trace its passage, wondering 
v\ hither the little creature was going .so swiftly ; and when 
1 looked up I beheld to my astoni-shment—a man » 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE WILD MEN CAME AND LOOKED AT ME. 


I HAVE calk-d him u mnn,an(l .so lie was, tliougli. in very 
truth, at that time I had never seen his like. He 
was small in stature, little taller than rnv.self ; and 
there was much about him —.something that was 
more animal than human. I cannot account for this, 
unless the explanation be found in the .scared, hunted look 
upon his face, especially in the eyes. 


He was not black, but light brown of skin, though there 
was .so muoli clirt about him that I was not even sure of 
tliat. Ili.s h vir was lank and long. All matted with mud, it 
hung alx>ut his ears. He wore no clothing, save the skin 
of some small, wild aniniil hung loosely round his waist : 
and he held in one hand a long bamboo rod, which I took 
to t>e a blow-pipe. 

Now, I believed that this savage would kill me out of 
hind, defencele.ss as I was. But he stood staring at me for 
« long time, with his wild eyes and Ills mouth widely opened. 

S(», b\' degrec-s, my courage returned to me, and with it 


something of Jiopc. I tried to tliinlv—and it Is no simple 
matter to l>e reasonable wlion one is exhausted by starva¬ 
tion and tortured both in body and in mind. 

It was manifest, in the (ir.st place, that I had no means of 
communicating with this man. I could neitlier speak ti> 
liiin nor j^igii, .since I know iio word of any barbarou.s 
language, and my liands were bound fast to my sides. But 
I did the onl\' thing I could do—I moved 
inymoutlias if 1 were eating, hoping against 
hope that lie would take my meaning: that 
1 w as starving and begged for food. 

And the more 1 mouthed at him and made 
grimaces, tlie mcr' he stared at me, and the 
more frightened did he seem. For the better 
jinrt of five minutes I swear he never moved 
an inch, and then, quite suddenly, lie took 
to his heels and dived into the woods. 

I am, in the evening of along, adventurous 
life, at times of a reHectivo disposition, and 
I have considered often tlie strange cem- 
[ilexities of liiiman nature, for I have seen 
many men and [)Iaees in my time. V’lien I 
first belield the .'^a\ age, 1 was alarmed be3 ond 
measure that he would put tlie life out of 
mo by moans of liis murderous-looking 
blow-pipe. I would, at that moment, gladly 
liave had him on the other side of the world. 
And when he left me so suddenly, without 
sign or signal of either hostility or friend¬ 
ship, I felt no less (lisnia\'e<I. 

I was .so uttorl> alouo in that great .silence, 
in the shadow of those mute, majestic tree.s. 
Not even the wild inhabitants of that in¬ 
hospitable region would come and have done 
with it and kill me. 

And thus, indeed, I burst into tears and 
cried as children cry. I think sheer weak- 
n€rss and the paiii that I had suffered had 
much to do with it ; and in anj^ case it all 
seemed to me so pitiful and liopeless, for I 
was over-young to undergo such cruel pri- 
\ations. 

I slept again until the evening, wl.cii 1 
was awakened of a sudden a strange noise 
like the clucking of a hen. 

I opened rn\' e^es and looked upon the 
same wild man w ho had regarded me before. 
But this time he had brouglit three others 
with liim—all fourasliketo one another as.so 
many beans. And there tho3' stood, in a row, 
immediately b(‘fore me, one of them—as 1 
have just expressed it--clueking like a lieu. 

I could not for tlio life of mo make out 
wliether or not he was laughing. He might 
have been amused, amazed or angered. 
There was no (*xpre.ssion upon his fare. 
The noise seemed to come from somewhere 
out of his throat. When I opened mv 
eves and looked at him, he eea.sed at once ; 
so I am inclined to think he had beha\cd 
thus in order to awaken me. 

1 judged that the man I had seen earlier in the da3’ had 
stood at a distance of about tw'0iit3^ paces from me ; but, 
now, made bolder by companionship, he had approached to 
witliin about twelve yards from the palm tree to which 1 
w as bound. Thov were all armed w ith blow -pipos, but t hex- 
made no hostile movement ; tho3' jast stood staring at me 
with their mad 03*05, speechless and looking more afraid 
than I was. 

All on a siidtlen, I was impelled to cry out. I shoutcil 
as a dog \ elps when trodden on, asleep upon a mat. 
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“ Give mo food ! ” I cried. “ Have pity on me ! I am 
starving.” 

And at tliat they vanisliod, all the four of them. They 
scattered like birds, swiftly and in silence. At one moment, 
I beheld them ; at the next, they were nowhere : they 
might have been spiri^d away. 

They did not return that night, wliich was the most 
miserable of all. Hunger was now gnawing at my vitals. 
Inhere was a foul taste in my mouth, and I felt so weak and 
lifeless that it was as if the slow Ijeating of my heart shook 
my whole frame, making it hard for me to breathe. Also, 
I was again consumed by a raging thirst ; but the worst 
of the whole matter was the seeming hopidessness of my 
situation ; for now I verily believed that my end was 
drawing near. 

Though often our endurance is strained to the utmost, 
and there are times when we are weighed dowm by grief 
and trouble, I know that the good God is merciful, that it 
IS w’ell to boar the ills we have so bravely as we may, in 
the firm conviction that faith and a stout heart to hope 
will conquer in the end. 

The sun arose in that lone place upon my misery ; and 
a little after, came the wdld men again ; and this time they 
w ere nine in number, for I counted them as they stepped 
in single file forth from the darkness of the woods. 

They stood gazing at mo as bt'fore ; and now T 
was wise enough to hold my peace, though by then—if 
the truth bo told—there was little strength within me ; 
for, oven as I looked at them, my eye-lids dropped and 
my head nodded on my shoulders like that of a drunkeji 
man. 

They came closer than ever, to wuthin an arm’s length 
of me, and one timidly extended an arm and touched mo, 
and then drew back quickly as if he had burned hils fingers. 

I saw now that I had nothing to fear from them, that it 
Avas a keen struggle in their untutored minds as to whether 
fear or curiosity should w in. I did my bo^t to sinile. 

It was a senseless, mirthless smile, forced upon lips that 
were dr}*^ and burning an<l eyes grown dim throughout 
long hours of watcliing and despair ; and yet—by the grace 
of Providence—it achieved its simple purpose. 

For, forthwith, like a tribe of moidvcys, they sot to talking 
ajuong themselves ; and n^ver hid I hoard such gibberish, 
'riiey waved their hands, and made mouths and faces 
at one another that wnro astonishing to behold. They 
touched mo repeatedly, fingering my tatterofl clothes ; 
and one tugged so violently cat the sleeve of my shirt, wdiich 
Iiiid been torn to ribbons upon the thorn trees in the forest, 
that he pulled ^t otY almost from the shoulder—^and then 
Ijcgan the monkey-house again. 

The very sight of my w hite skin, wdiero it had not Ixjcn 
tanned by the sun, set them jabbering for the space of half- 


an-hour ; and all that time I kept my silence, fearing that, 
if I should speak, they would disi^erse like Sussex rooks at 
the sound of a farmer’s gun. 

I had rea<l and heard of fierce savage black men, canni¬ 
bals and the like, who regarded as their natural foes all 
of alien race, whom they put horribly to death. But these 
wdld people were shy as antelopes ; and though they might 
liave been dangerous if handled wrongly, there w€is nothing 
to fear from them in the case of one placed at so groat a 
disadvantage as myself. 

I did nothing, then, but let them talk it out ; and in 
the end, one of them took a bone knife with an edge like 
a saw’, and cut through the fibre that bound mo to the tree. 

The others stooc^l a little apart with their long blow-pipes, 
ready to riddle mo wdth darts that I learned afterw’ards 
wore poisoned. But, no sooner wore my hands freed, than 
I pointed a finger straight dowm my opened mouth—a ges¬ 
ture which no one could mistake. 

That set them talking once again ; and when they were 
through with it, they took me w’ith them back into the 
w’oods. In single file w e w’ormefl our w^ay through the thick 
undergrowth of the forest, until at length we hit upon a 
footpath where they travelled fast and silently, these 
strange men of the woo<is. By then mj^ strength was 
well-nigh exhausted. Both in mind and in body I was 
come to the eml of my pow’ers of endurance ; and I could 
go no farther. 

.Ami so, thereupon, they carried me, taking it in turns 
among themselves to boar my w^eight, for they were not 
strong men, but thin of limb and short in stature. 

We journeyed until nightfall, and then cainiicd in the 
forest. They gave me food—roasted manioc and crushed 
bananas ; and then I fell asleep. 

At daybreak—though in those dark places w’e saw little 
of tho sun, and there was small differenco Ix^twixt night 
and morning—w’e were on tho march again, and about 
mid-day struck the course of a considerable river which 
w'O follow’od up-stream for a distance of many miles. From 
this valley w’e turned into that of a tributary, and reached 
our destination in the evening. 

This was a small village of rude huts, inhabited—as I 
aftcrw’anls discovered—by tho various members ol a single 
famih’. I had walked many miles upon tho second day, 
and found myself on arrival at the village as givatly 
fatigued as ever, suffering also from a stiffness in tho joints, 
duo to the cramped position I had been forced to assumo 
when bound by the liana to tho tree. So that, after my 
simple meal that night, I again fell asleep, and slept, I 
voj-ily believe, as I never tlid before or since. For not 
only was I spent and w’eary, but I had now tho comfortabhi 
assurance that these wild people would do mo no Ixxlily 
harm. For the time being, at least, I was safe. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I BURN MY BOATS. 


U may scarce cre<lit it when I say 
that I sojourned for many months 
with these savage, yet simple, 
people, and w’hilst with them 
n'ceived neither hurt nor insult, 
but passed my days in pleasant 
idleness in the heart of those awe¬ 
inspiring woods. 

I have since deseril>ed tlieir ways 
and mmlo of living to a famous 
ethnologist, one whose business it 
was to study tho sundry races of mankind ; and ho believed 
that I fell into the hands of a tribe of Caishana aborigines, 
one of the most primitive races in the world. 

Of this, however, no one can bo sure ; for I leame<l little 
of their language, and of that rernembere<i nothing. Besides, 
there are so many hordes of Indians and tribes in the valleys 
of tho Upper Amazon, and of so few of these is anything 


definite knowm, even at tlio present day, that a question of 
such slight importance, for the time being, may remain 
unanswered. 

It makes, in any ease, no difference to my story. I do 
but state more facts, leavuug footnotes, queries and tho like 
to scientists and students. For fiv'e montlis—as I can 
guess—I lived with this w’oodland people ; and it pleads 
mo to remember tliat, in return for their hospitality an<i 
kindneas, I was alile to render them some service. I 
taught them novel motliofls of catching the fish that 
abounded in tlie rivei*s, creeks and pools ; and I gave them 
gladly the few belongings that I had upon mo, even a Ijwge 
jack-knife, which the cliief of the village receivefl witli 
unfeigned delight—for they wei*e so uncivilised os to be 
altogether unacquainted with the use of iron. 

On my side, I learned many things from them, becoming, 
for instance, skilled in tho use of the blow-pipe—a verv’’ 
deadly w’eapon, since it made no more noise than a pop-gun. 
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and the arrows were invariably dipped in the juice of a 
poisonous herb that grew plentifully in the fomst. 

I was much interested in the manufacture of these instru¬ 
ments. Many were of bamboo, but those of the better 
quality of a hard wood, from which the inside had been 
patiently scraped by means of a bone knife until the surface 
was smooth as glass. Needless to say, to accomplish this 
the shaft hail to be split into two pieces, wliich were after¬ 
wards joined togetlier. It took a skilled worker weeks to 
make a blow-pipe. A good specimen was always coveted, 
and he who posseased one was regarded as a person of 
importance. I was instructed also in the craft of making 
the darts or arrows ; and this was an accomplishment that, 
more than once in the course of the next few months, stood 
mo m good stead. 

Of the people themselves, of their strange w’ays and 
customs, I might write a full chapter were I so disposed. 
I have no reason to think that they varied gieatly from the 
majority of the wilder tribes in the gieat forests of the 
Amazon. They were small in stature, short-lived and very 
dirty. They went well-nigh naked, and many suffered from 
a particularly loathsome disease, the character of which I 
know not, save that it left their skin marked black in patches. 
I feared, at first, that this would prove contagious ; but 
either my nationality or else my cleanly habits—for I 
bathed daily in the river—preserved my health and personal 
appearance. 

In regard to my bathing, I can relate a strange thing. 
It being the miny season, tlie river was alive with alligators. 
I was nt first considerably frightened of those horrid 
reptiles ; but I soon discovered that all that was necessary 
was to beat the surface of the water violently with a stick 
in order to scare them away. Of course, it was needful 
to exercise a certain aTuount of discretion, to keep one’s 
eyes open whilst in the water ; and I do not say that there 
was no danger present. But the fact remains that the 
South American cayman, one of the most formidable- 
looking brutes in all the world, is a cowardly beast and by no 
moaas greatly to be feared. 

If that bo so, I have another story to tell concerning the 
•snakes of that dark region ; for these 1 never censed to fear, 
vnd not without gooil cause. My boots luul long since 
<*eased to be of the least practical use, and I hail presented 
(hem, not without ceremony, to the hea<l man of the village 
wlicre 1 stoyed. I ob!ig«'<l therefore to go bare of foot 


in tlie forest, like 
the natives them¬ 
selves, and day and 
night I walked in 
constant peril of 
my life. 

For the under¬ 
woods were popu¬ 
lous w’ith serpents 
of all kinds, many 
of which were veno¬ 
mous. They were 
usually to l:)e found 
in the vicinity of 
water, and amongst 
them I cannot fail 
to mention the 
gigantic tree anil 
water 'snakes, in 
whose deadly coils 
a full-grown man 
might well be 
crushed to death. 
More than once 1 
set eyes upon these 
great, evil, stealthy 
monsters ; and on 
each occasion my 
very blood mn cold. 
But I have yet to 
WTite of what 1 
have called—for no better retison tlian that them is melo¬ 
drama in the name—the Glade of Silent Death, where in 
part the tragedy of all my narrative attains some sort of 
a crisis—a crisis, at least, for one of whom I dare say more 
than I w’ould of any other: that ho well deserveil his fate. 

Now, had I been content to eke out the remainder of my 
years with these untutoreii iJeople, I should never have 
beheld the wondeis of which I have to tell. I think I 
realised that if I continued to live as a savage, I must 
eventually myself become a savage, forgetting all I hail 
ever learned of Cliristian civilisation. So I made up iny 
mind to take my life into my hands, and set forth alone 
into the Wild. 

Beyond doubt, my ulterior motive was to regain the 
confines of the civilised world, to hear again the voice-s of 
men sj>eaking my o\vn language—even the lazy Sussex 
twang. But I was moved firstly not so much by a desire 
for liberty as by the spirit of adventure. For I had caught 
something of the rover from John Bannister, as I sat listen¬ 
ing to his stories to the soft accompaniment of the wasli of 
the English sea ; and I would find out all I could concerning 
the quest of Amos Baverstock and the secret of the Greater 
Treasure of the Incas, which the mere civilised of the 
Indians called the “ Big Fish.” 

And so, I asked the Indians to guide me back to the plaeo 
whore they had found me, within sight of Cahazaxa’s 
ruined temple. Though I never knew but a score of woixl.s 
of theiv language, I was now proficient in the art of con¬ 
versing by signs and the drawing of pictures in the mud, 
as I was also something of a woodsman and—though but 
a few months older than when I had been kidnapped—no 
longer a boy, but the beginnings of a man, who was like 
to have a hard part to play. Life in thewdldemess had made 
me self-reliant. To the wanderer in savage placid peril 
comes naturally enough, and death itself is all in the work 
of the <lay. 

But it was one thing to ask, and another to receive. 
The chief man of the community—for it was hardly a villagt' 
—was all agaiast the project. In the first place, he ami 
the rest of tliem had grown to be fond of me—I was rcgai'de< I 
as both a curiosity and something of an acquisition. 
Secondly, I soon discovered that they stood in fear anil 
trembling of the ruins, w^hich they firmly belie veil to bo 
haunte<l. 

'J'hougli they might have restrained mo by force, wo 
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lluit I Wire back witli tlio wiki in their woodland 

village. However, I had more |)rido than to retreat, and 
that at tlie eleventh hour ; ami I eo!itinii»‘d to go foiward, 
though HOinetliing after tlie manner of a eomleinned man 
towards the gallows. 

As it gmw darker, I beeaino more afrai<I. Night in 
those tropic lutituiles comes suddenly ; dai kness falls like 
a curtain upon a stage ; an<l when I liad gainetl tlie outer 
pillars, whicli formed tog«*tlier an encircling colonnade, 
there was scarce light enniigh h^r me to see a distance of 
thirty yards. 

Within the cireumh‘rene(* of tliese outer pillars—w’hich 
attained mion an average a height of about lifty feet—was 
a great roofless building with u floor of flagstones, where 
the silence quite unnerved me. It was more oppressive 
tlianthe silence of the forest, where I liad always been con- 
seioiis that one was surrounded by Life in a million forms : 
plants, insects and animals—all at w ar that they might live. 

• 3 ut this place seeiiK'tl dead, save for vast colonies of 
small red ants whoso bite was poisonous ; for I had not 
been there a full minute before I was bittiai from head to 
foot, and there were painful weals all over me. 

It was plain I could not .sleep amid the ruins as I had 
intended. Not only would the ants torture me almost to 
distraction, but the jdaco w-as uncamiy, ami I could now 
well imdei’stand how tho.se ignorant womllanders believed 
it to be haunted. 

I was about to go, and had actually turned towards the 
main entrance w'hich I could see quite clearly in the light 
of the newly-risen stars, w’hen a sound came to my earn 
that was so like a groan that I felt my blotxl run cold. 

I stood transfixed, more frighteneti than bewildered. 
Looking about mo on every side, straining my eyes in the 
semi-darkness, I could see nothing. 1 was convinced tliat 
there was no one in that vast chamber .save myself and 
the red ants. And yet the groan came again, louder than 
lx‘fore. 

I tip-toed acros.s the room, my heart throbbing like an 
engine. And like a frightened child, I hid myself in a 
corner ; for I had no convictions any longer, and 1 wished 
only to be soinewiiere whera I could not bo .seen. 

Then a spider descended upon me from somewiiere high 
up the wall. And you may laugh at me when I say that I 
sprang to my feet and drop]>ed my blow-pipe and let out 
a cry that was very near a .shriek. But you would never 
liave lauglied liad j’ou been placed as I was, seen that 
spider, and felt upon your shoulders his restless, furry legs. 
For this was no common spider that eats flies and gnats, 
but a bird-devouring brute, the size of a saucer ; and this 
is no exaggeration wiien one takes into aercount the full 
extension of his legs. 

.As I fled, I picked it from off me with my Iiaml, and threw 
it away ; whereupon I found that it luul covered my fingers 
with a disgu.sting and sticky saliva. I am only thankful 
thiit it had no time to bite me, for 1 believe tlie bite of tliese 
terrible insects lias been known to prove fatal. They 
buiM webs of such strength aiul soli<lity that birds as largo 
as sparrows are caught in the toils and killed ; and I have 
heard it said that these monsters also ascend trees, drive 
liens from their nests and tluMi devour tlieir eggs. 

However, this is no treatise njinn Natural History. Ho 
ho w islies to know' more of this liorrid cr<'alnro may read 
• »t it in re(M>ynis<*(l works of science. Joir mxsiMf, to hav’c 
felt once its Cjiiiek, liairy h gs upon my bani iK'ck and 
:hoiiklers is enough for manv a <lav, nii<l tlie tiling may 
belong to any species and gcmis that it likes, so long as I 
never s('t I'ves upon one again. 

For 1 was thonaighly seareil; I ha<l bi*i rmie as jinniiy as a 
In an on a hot plate. I trust that 1 am not hy nature a 
coward ; hut the atmospiieie of tliat ghostly, misty place, 
the mystciions groans that 1 had licaid, whicli iiad seemed 
to come lioni nowhere, and th(> long-legged, fiiriy sjiider, 
lia<l all so pla\e«| upon niv ncrvr*s that 1 knew neith<‘r 
what r W'as doing nor what w«aild happen next, 

I laul made, in any ease, nmeh n<usi' as a. harlequinade. 
1 had cried out at the fop r>i my \’oiee aial had s»>nt my 


wooden blow-pipe rattling to tlie ground. And then. 

I stood motionles.s, bitmthless, waiting—£is it seemed—for 
for S4)me new calaniitj'. 

This time, it was no groan I heard, but a human voice 
calling, at firat loudly, and then more softly, in a strangt) 
foreign tongue. 

I listened, and I dared not move. The silence that 
followed endiiroil for minuU's, during which the seconds 
w'ero punctuated by tlio violent lx*ating of my heart. Ajid 
presently, I l)ogan to think. As I mastered my fears, I 
became capable of reasoning. 

It was folly to consider gliosts. Such .supei*stitions 
W’cll enough for uiitutori'd savages, wild men of the forasts, 
hut th<\v w’ould never do for Kiehard Treadgold wdio had 
liveil his years in Sussex--though, of a certainty, I had 
heard of more tlian one so-called Jiauntod hou.se between 
Beaehy Head and Selsey Bill. 

I W'as convinced that 1 ha<l heard a hum€m voice. I had 
been able oven to distinguish wortls, howbeit in a language 
that I dill not comprelienil. And if that were so, it must 
follow' that I was not the only liuman .soul within that 
gloomy ruin. 

1 looked about me, and saw’ in the starlight my blow-pipe, 
lying on the floor. I picked it up, and placing a dart within 
the mouthpiece, began to explore the place, starting at 
the wide entrance and making a tour of the walls. 

It W'as not long before I came upon a square hole in the 
ground, edged w'ith shallow coping stones to keep out the 
water when the place w tis flootled by the rains. It remindetl 
me of a hatchway on board a ship. 

Below, it W’as quite dark. I lay down upon the floor at 
full length W'ith the idea of listening ; for I was now sure that 
I W’as on the track of the secret of the place. But 
jii-eseiitly ipy eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, and 
I saw lieforo mo a flight of narrow steps, leading down- 
w'aixl—as it seemed—into the very bowels of the earth. 

I ha<l now mastered my fears. I was determined to be 
a fool no longer, but to conduct myself like the man I wished 
I were. I would have descended without a second’s thought, 
had it not been for two grave considerations : firstly, I had 
no means of striking a light; and secondly, the stairway 
was so narrow that I w'ould have the greatest difficulty in 
using my blow-pipe, should the necessity arise. 

1 have set down already much by no means favourable 
to myself ; and therefore I have the less hesitation in re¬ 
cording an incident w'hich goes far to prove that there wei*!' 
moments when I was a worthy pupil and admirer of John 
Bannister himself. For I went dow’n that black and 
shallow' staircase, half naked as I was, not knowing what 
w'ould befull me at the end of it. 

Half-way down the staircase turned, when to my 
surprise I saw below me the dim reflection of a light. Anil 
presently, I found myself in a long, shallow clmmber, where 
I stood bewildered. 

In the centre of tlie room was a rough stone altar upi:)n 
w liich burned au oil lamp of a (piaiiit deirign and W'rought 
in bronze. Of other .such lamps, similar in all respect.-:, 
I coimti'd five, lying upon the stone flooring, each .sur¬ 
rounded by its own pool of oil. 

The wliole place, indeed, was in gi eat disorder. Curtains 
of finely woven hair hail been wrenched from the walls a in I 
cast upon the grouinl. Benches and sliort-legged tabh*- 
liad beini overturned, and in .some easi'S broken. Here lay 
a sword, and there a s|)eMr, and Iii're again a pistol, broken 
at the small of the butt. Nor was all tliis the woi-st of it, 
by any inrans ; for, imnn iliately before me, l.ving in siitY, 

liofldli'd attitiuk's—a patln'tie and a. tragic tiling tr) - 

were thieo stone-ilrad nuMi, as sore as I.first .saw' the li^ht 
of day in 8u<s(‘\'. 

lli'ad they weie, for they ncMtlier moved nor evon 
bi<’ath(‘fl. And when 1 sjghrd aloiul at the wonder of it all, 
a fourth man whom 1 liad not notii'ed, lying upon the fl«>4>r 
at the nf h»M* end of the room, struggled upon au elhow’ am I 
< i ifd out to me and aftriwaids pointeil a finger ilow’ii Lis 
t hi-. >at. 

I \\a- no -neli fool a^' tii mi-(ak«' his meaning. Ho waiYt«'tl 
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water to drink, and I looked about me to find it. At the 
foot of the altar was a pool of clear, crystal water, a sprinjj; 
tliat bubbled from out of tlie crust of the earth, tlie overflow 
being conducted to the far end of tlie cliamber by means 
of a shallow, wooden trough. I found a drinking vessel 
which, to amazement, wa.s of gold ; and this I fille<l in 
haste, and brought to the wounded man. 

For w’ounded he was, a leg being broken at the thigh¬ 
bone, so that he could not move an incli without sulTering 
the greatest pain. It was this pain, I daresay, as much as 
loss of blood, which had thrown him in a fever ; for his 
.‘-kin was burning to the touch. 

Three times I filled the cup, and each time he emptied 
it ; and as he drank, he tlianked me with his eves. 

Tlieii he laj^ back and rested, whilst I gazed upon that 
shambles ; for a shambles it was : blood was everywhere. 

I went to the dead men, to each in turn, to make sure 
tJiat there was no spark of life in any. And this was the 
second time that I looked upon the cold face of death ; foi-, 
<iir0 enough, each one was dead. And they were shot ; 
tliey ha^l been killed by leaden bullets : one in the head, 
another in the heart, wliercas the tliird, poor wretch ! )md 
<lkMl in agoii3', with a gi*eat wound in his stomach. 

But dea^l though they were, I could not regaid them 
without noticing how diftci’ent they were in features and in 
figure from the wild men of the woods. 

Tlie savages with whom I had sojourned for so long, for 
whose simple kindness I shall bo over grateful, wore of a 
Mongolian cast of countenance; they luul high cheek 
bones, lip.s thiimer than a negin’s, and yet thick and loose, 
and their eyes were almond-shaped, inclining downwar<ls 
to the nose. Also, their gi*eatly rece<ling foreheads and 
<'hins suggested that they belonged to one of the lower ami 
Iea.st intelligent species of mankinrl. 


But-the three dea<l men, as well as lie who was yet alive, 
had aquiline no.ses, thin lips, and rounded ejes. Also they 
weie fully dit'ssed in long tunics of some woven material, 
open at the throat, ami girdled at the waist. They wore 
their liair long, but cut straight, level with the eyebrows ; 
and above this fringe a broatl metal band encircled tht; 
liead above the ears. 

I looked from them to the altar, and saw thereon a 
graven disc from \vhich raj’s extended to the cxtrt'inities 
of the stone. Beyond doubt this was meant to bo the sun ; 
and of a sudden, I remembered that the inhabitants of 
Old Peru had been w'ont to worship the sim. 

So these, perhaps, were those same Peruvitin priests of 
whom Amos Baverstoek had spoken, th(‘y who shared with 
John Bannister the secn>t of the Greater Treasmv of the 
Incas. 

And then, the truth burst upon me as in a flash I liad 
stnick the pathway trav'erse«l by the tiger. The <li*ath ami 
destniction by which I was suiToun(h‘d w^as the work of 
Amos Bavei-stoek himself. 

I picked up the luoken pistol, looked at it in th»^ lamp¬ 
light, and knew straightway that I had guessed aright. 
For I recognised it at once. It had belonged to Joshua 
Trust. It wns the .same pistol I had seen often in his haml-?, 
with which ho ha»l fired at me upon the Littichampton 
road. And if I had had any doubts upon the matter, thc^’ 
would have Ix^en dispelled at once ; for there were f he man’s 
initials, “ J. T.,” carved with his sailor’s jack-knife on the 
wood. 

J just let the broken pistol fall to the ground at my feet ; 
and at the noise, tho wounded man, to w hom I had given 
water, struggled again upon an elbow, ami spoke to me— 

i/i 


{To ha continued.) 
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The Boy’s Own Printing Press 

And How to Make It. 


THE PRESS. 

Begin In divitling the 7 in. oak board into two equal lengtks ; 
then cut off two 1 ft. 3 in. lengths of the 2 in. Xh in. oak, and 
chamfer off the two short edge.s. The wood so cut should now 
he made up to form a l)OX having open ends, the chamfered 
edges of the narrower pieces being towards the centre. Next 
cut off sufficient material from the 2 in. X J in. oak to form a 
back for closing up one end of the box, and chamfer its edge.'< 
to correspond witli tlie two longitudinal members. Divide 
up tlie 1 in. • ] in. strip into two 1 ft. 3 in. lengths, clinmfer 
two of it.s edges, and attach these strips to the upper longitudinal 
edges of the box, taking cai*e that the chamfered edges ar»* 
toward.s the centre and point downwards, that is, so that the 
greatest dimension of tlie strip is uppermost. Suitable groos'e.s 
will thus be formed in which the type-carriage may slide 
to and fro. 

Now mark a centre-line transversely across the box on both 
sides, at a distance of 41 in. from the closed end ; at the upner 


bo young craft smaii 
j>resent article we 
the construction of 
hut compact Wf_od( 
whicli, with a litt 
can bo quite easily 
anj’ intelligent boy 
handy with his tc 
accustomed to wc 
and tliis machine, 
fully made, will be c 
turning out veiy c 
“small” work, siuh as con¬ 
cert tickets,small progranunc.?. 
note headings, visiting cards, 
addressed enveloi>es, etc. By carefully following the directions 
given, quite a useful j)ress may be made for a fraction c>f the 
cost wliich would have to be paid in the market. 

The principal parts of our apj>aratus should be made of \ er\ 
hard wood, preferably oak ; but the drawer may be made almost, 
entirely of American white wootl. 

The following is a list of the materials required 

Five pieces of well-seasoned oak, measuring res|»ccti\ely— 
2 ft. G in. X 7 in. X I in., 2 ft. ': 4^ in. < > in., 4 ft. 2 in. I in., 
2 ft. C in. X 1 in. X J in., and 1 ft. 3 in. X 2f in. >' | in. 

Two pieces of American white wood, measuring respectively— 
2 ft. G in. X 11 in. X h in., and 1 ft. X G in. X -(V in. 

All the foi*egoing material should be of the thickness stated, 
ajter planing. 

A piece of solid comice-pole should also be obtained, which 
should be made of slightly oval section (its smallest diameter 
being l^in.); a woollen handle (for a lever), similar to that 
used on a household dustpan ; two w ooden screws (about 5 in. 
loag, and | in. diameter) ; a small knob for the drawer ; two 
L-shnped hinge elements (see Figiu*e 1) ; two round-headed 
screws about 2^ in. long, with steel washers for same ; two tlnu 

strijis c>f (lexible 
’ - - - - , i^leel ; a supply 

I of .small nails ; 

I ^ little glue. 

apparatus 
really consists of 

elements, viz.. (I) 
the press itself. 
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.VnKlo-Snxoii “ W.dt,” with <ow-tioru 
cornet. {From an Ancknt MS.) 


side of the box. mark off (upon either side of the centre-line) 
-{il in., and at the knver edge, 1 in., and join the points so marked 
by a .straight line. Saw along these edges to a depth of Imlf 
an inch, and chip out pieces of wood on the base and top to 
form a recess for a dovetail joint, care being taken that the piece- 
baming the box are suniciently well joined to “give” at this 
point. 'J’wo 7 in. lengths of the 2^ in. oak strip should now 
be taken, and shaped to form uprights, as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. Figure 1, that is, with their lower edges cut to form a perfect 
dovetail joint A hole shouhl be drilled in each of the.se members. 
1 '{ in. down from the upper extremity, to receive the scrc'w.'- 
forming the jiivots for the pre.‘^sure-roller. These hole.s should 
be recessed upon their outer sides to receive the steel wasliers 
against which the heads of the .screws may scat. 

In order to obtain a clear impression when j)rinting, a pressure 
c»f at least 120 lbs. to the .square inch will be required, and the 
.simplest way of applying such a pressure is by means of an 
eccentric roller. Take the piece of cornice-pole, cut off 5^ in., 
and fit it between the upright members. On the ends of the 
roller mark off the positions for the .screw.®, i.e., not in the dead 
cetttre, but 1 ji in. from one edge of the greatest diameter, being 
c.ireful to make both ends exactly corres[)ond, and bore the bolc:= 


The Roller, 
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x\lili u lai'ge bradawl. The washers and screws may now hop.it 
iti. Now arrange the roller so tlio.t its smallest diameter is 
from top to bottom, and bore a hole at the centre of its upj^er 
surface to receive the handle, and glue tlio latter liimly in. 
By moving the handle (or lever) downwnrd.s through an arc, it 
uill tlien bo found that the roller is eccentrically nionntc.l : 
its eccentricity should be sulTieient to aU»^r its hciglit, when tlie 
lever is pulled forward, from IJ in. to li in. ahov^e the snrfaco 
of the pres,s. Figure 2 is a picture of the roller, and indicates 
the position of the .'icrew hole in relation to the lever. 

THE TYPE CARRIAGE. 

This is a shallow box with liinged lid, and .should be of tho 
foUowmg diinensions :— 

Base—5 in. X in. X j in. 

Lid—4j| in. X in. X | in. 

Tlie sides and ends of tlie box, 
which shouhl be of half-inch oak, 
shouJd l>e neatly dovetailed, and 
ought, when fitted together, to Imve 
an tyuLside measurement of OJ in. X 
4| in., and an itiside measurement of 
.■>1 in. X.35 in. Hound off one of tho 
narrow ends at its top outside edge, 
as shown in Figure 3, so that the lid, 
when fitted thereto, may swing freely 
backwards and forwards. On the 
underside of tho lid, glue a thin 
covering of dark cloth. Obtain two 
flexible steel strips, in. X J in. 

Portions of an old clock-spring 
would answer the purpose quite well. 

'^Tliese should be softened, punched 
at one end with a nail hole, and 
.‘♦uitably tempered. Attach these 
strips by small nails to tho back 
of the tyjM) carriage in the manner 
shown at Figure 3. These will act 
08 springs, and cause the lid to Hy 
upwards when released after an im¬ 
pression lias been taken. The lid may now he .screwed to the 
back of the carriage by the L-shaped brockets, as indicated in 
Figure 1. 

At the front end of the carriage, drill two hole.s 1 \ in. apart 
to take the wooden screws, and get a local turner (from whom 
you can doul>tless obtain the screws at quite a trifling cost) 
to suitably thread the holes you have made to corre.sponfl 
with the thread upon the screws. The purpose of these screws 
i**, of course, to help tighten up the “ forme ” when tho matter 
to be printed lias be«n duly set up. 

THE DRAWER. 

With tho exception of the front panel, this may ho made 
from American white wood. The following dimcn.sion.s .should 
be observed :— 

Ba.s*?— 111 in. x 5 J in. X ^ in. 

Sides—111 in. X U in. X J in. 

For the back, cut a piece of wood measuring 5 in. X U in. x i in. 
Tliis will allow for dovetailing. The front portion, which shoiiM 


f >0 of liidf-inch oak, must bo 6Hn. Xl ^in., chamfere*! off at 
tho narrow ends to con-espond w’ith tlio chamfered edges at tlie 
open end of the pic.^s. Tlio outside measurement of tho drawer 
.diould bo 11 ^ in. X 51 in., and tiio inside measurement, 4^ in. 
X lOJ in. As already indicated, a small knob should bo affixed 
to the front panel. 

A .series of racks for keeping the tj jie upright when not in use 
may be arranged at tlio front end of the drawer. For thi.s, 
take a tliin piece of fretw’ood or other thin wood, 4^ in. X3?. in., 
and upon it glue about lialf a ilozcn strijvs of wood, 4.1 in. X | in. 
X jl in., spaced slightly more than ^ in. apart. Clue this to 
the bottom of tho draw'cr, and you will liavo a very .service¬ 
able little “ ca*^e.” 

Wherever practicable, tlie work shouM be joined togt'ther with 
small wiie nails, but in all cases the.se should bo .supplemented 
w itii a touch of warm glue. Some of tho parts, Iiowever, wdll 
liave to be fastened together by glue 
without the aid of nails. , 

Tho appearance of the pi'c.ss may of 
course be givatly improved by giving 
it a coat of stain or oak varnish. 

It will be obvious that by suitably 
increasing tho various dimensions I 
have given, a much larger pre.ss may 
bo constructed, which should be 
capable of providing a correspond¬ 
ingly larger printing surface. 

Having completed the pres.s, you 
will 1)6 in a position to start work as 
an amateur j)rinter. For this yon 
will require a small fount of type 
(say long priimr), which yon can 
generally obtain from a local printer; 
but if any difficulty occurs in this 
connection, you can obtain all that 
you require for the purpose from 
some firm that deals in model 
printing presses and their requisites. 
You will also need a small 
inking-roUer, say about 2S in. 
long ; a piece of slate or tin, 6 in. X 4 in., for an ink .slab ; 
a .small quantity of printer’s ink ; a pair of tweezers ; a com¬ 
posing-stick ; and a few pieces of wood of various thieknes.ses, 
w’hieh should always bo exactly half an inch deep, for packing. 
1’he typo should be set up in the carriage (or frame), beginning 
at tlio end to which the cover is hinged, and working with the 
small notches on the type towards you. Wien tho matter to 
l>e printed has been projwrly set up, it should be securely wedged 
by means of the short piece.s of w'ood above-mentioned and by 
the aid of the long wooden screws. 

Now arrange tlie sheet of paper to bo printed on botwi'en 
pins on the undei-side of the carriage li<l. A good arrangement 
is to u.se two ordinary hon.sehold pins at the bottom, and a 
drawing-pin at tho top. Smear a little ink on the slab, and 
work it about with tlie roller; then run the roller over tho 
lyi>e a few times until the whole surface has been thoroughly 
inked. Carefully lower tho lid, .slide the carriage under th*> 
roller, pull forward the lever to appl}" the needed pre.S'Uire, and 
you will ohtnin your lirst “ proof.” 



Fi^. 3. 

The Type Carriage. 


Romance and Reality. 



XPLORING in the Great White Land, 
I’ve always felt, would bo a grand 
Experience for any boy. 

But when a snowbalVs hit me—smack !— 
And flakes have wandered down my back^ 
It hasnH added to my joy. 


By FEIdX f.ElGH. 

To watch the typhoon lash the .seas 
Would be a spectacle to please, 

As 1 have thought, the rover’s eye 
But once, from Hastings when Vd ta'en 
A “ choppy ” trip upon the main. 

For land, Fll own, Vve heaved a si<jh. 


To roam, with Afric’s skies o’erhead, 

And shoot a lion full of load. 

Seems to appeal to mo a lot. 

But when a milage cur Vve met. 

And in my trousers he has set 

His teeth. Vve quickly left the spot. 


Trading for gold in Rumtifoo 
W^ith savages of dusky hue 

Has .struck me as a charming job. 
But Fm not sure I A gipsy thief 
Held 7ne up lately, to my grief, 

.‘ind robbed me of a hoarded boh.'* 
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The Humming- 
Bird Hunter. 

Specimen-collecting in 
Wild Regions. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE 



T hroughout the world a large business is (lone ill 
supplying natural history specimens of all sort.s to 
museums, institutions, and private persons wlio make 
a hobby of acquiring such tilings. The individuals 
'conducting such business are w’hite men collectors. In the 
case of lions and tigers and elephants and rhinos and hippos 
and other considerable quarry, the white man collector probably 
himself leads an expedition in search of the game. But when 
the specimens to be obtained are small reptiles or birds or insects, 
and perhaps plants, the white man very likely employs native 
collectors to do the work for him. About those native collectors 
generally there are some odd facts to be narrated. And here you 
will find a not uninteresting and certainly enlivening selection 
of them. 

For some individual natives of almost ev’ery race the task of 
collecting has a great charm. The idea of earning a living in 
that way delights them, and they enter heart and soul into the 
job, clamouring to be engaged as assistants, and immensely 
grateful for every little liint that is given them ns to how they 
are to go to work. 

Very usually, the native quite fails to imderstand wliy an\ one 
should be at such pains to collect insects and reptiles. No one 
can make him believe that such things are accpiired for other 
than strictly utilitarian purposes. Therefore, the whit(' men 
bosses usually inform their native a.ssistants that the in^ect^ and 
reptiles are wanted to be used as medicine. The native readily 
accepts that statement as true. And in one instance, not so 
long since, a native who had been taken suddenly ill in the bush 
swallowed promiscuously all the “ medicines,” four-legged and 
mnnj*-legged, that ho liad collected, and nearly died ns the result. 

In various parts of the world insects of \'arious kinds are 
relished os food by the inhabitants. And the present writer 
has alreadj’ told in these columns the story of certain natives 
eager to assist a well-known Icpidoptcrist and importer of exotic 
butterflies. Instciad of devoting their attention only to the 
rarer specimens, the natives brought in basketsful of the com¬ 
moner kinds, anything that they could catch. And v hen the 
butterfly-hunter had made them understand that he w^ls not 
open to buy such a jumble of entomological rubbish, they, making 
the best of a bad job, ([iiite contentedly .sat down and ate the lot. 

“ My experience of the natives,” wrote one who had gone 
exploring in Borneo, “ i.s tliat of many another collector. Tlie 
natural history business appeals strongly to them, and the\' imiy 


he said to be only too willing. After takinu' 
them out with me two or three times, and care¬ 
fully explaining what sort of specimens I re¬ 
quired, I thought I might trust them on their 
own accoimt, so I handed them killing-boxes 
and tubes of spirit, and sent tl'i^m fortli, fondly 
hoping they would remember my words and 
would return in a day. or so with some rareties. 
Instead of that, in next to no time they weix' 
joyously back with every receptacle chock-full 
of lizards, mice, beetles, motlis, butterflies, and 
worms. And one man magnanimously informed 
m(‘ that he would extx*ct no extra pay for 
having positively well pressed down the assorted 
contents of a killing-bottle.” 

As might, however, be expected, some of these 
native collectors are exceedingly clever and 
prove to be very useful assistants indeed. Lot 
in ‘ t:i\ c a brief account of a native of the Ecuador Andes who 
Imrit u]) quite a reputation as a humming-bird hunter. 

” This man.” said his English employer, was as keen after 
liumraing-birds as an ivory trader after big tuskers. He t^pent 
Ills whole time in tVie forests, chasing or studying the tiny 
c iCHtures, and sooner or later he captuied specimens of nearly 
all the rarer kinds. From constant practice he had become a 
sure quick-shot at a few paces distance, for the darting, hovering 
humming-bird has but little fear of man. His weapon was a 
small pistol and fine dust shot, and everj* time he fired he had 
>omotl)ing to pick up. 

“ If, though, you know the smaller kinds of humming-binL 
> <iii will bs aware that even with a toy pistel and dust .shot you 
w oidd blow the fragile feathered morsel to pieces. For the little 
mere atoms of birds, therefore, this man never used his pistol. 
Instead, these little velvety things, no bigger than a bee, Iw 
would knock down with a liaiidful of sand, creeping round bushes 
bex ond which his quick ear could detect the hum of the minute 
lards’ rapidly vibrating wings. Sometimes the impact of the 
."Uid shower would stun the small bird. Anyway, the man 
\Muild have seized it before it could flutter up from the ground 
to which it had been dashed by the impact of tlie sand. 

” Nor is tliat all there is to tell of the smartness of this nati\ e 
humming-bird collector. Tliose birds, the largest no bigger than 
a sk\ lark, the smallest much more resembling an insect, are ver\ 
jmgiiacious. They fight readily with other and bigger birds, 
and they are continually quarrelling amongst themselves. The 
hunter would prowl the woods listening and watching to catch 
two humming-birds busily occupied in fighting each other. Ilien 
he would steal swiftly upon them and capture both belligerent-j 
—with what?—a butterfly-net. Hundreds of humming-birds he 
caught in that way, they sustaining the very least possible 
damage to their beautiful plumage.” 

It is in countries where animal life is most prolific that native 
collectors are oftenest employed. For, as already suggested. 
tlie\’ are of great service in capturing the smaller fry. The great 
naturalist, Alfred Rus.sel Wallace, has placed it upon record that 
six vears’ collecting in the Malay Archipelago resulted in the 
taking of 310 specimens of mammalia, 100 ditto reptiles, 8,0.'i0 
birds, 7,500 shells, 13,100 lepidoptera, 83,200 coleoptera, and 
1.3,400 other insects, making a total of 125,660 specimens ot 
natural history. And it is in the Malay States and in Borneo 
that the native collector flourishes as frequently ns anywbciv. 
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A Ballad of Christmastide. 

(The leading circumstance of this legend is based on fact, but, for the credit of all parties, 
real names and the local colouring have boon completely camoutlaged.) 


I. 

iOME. gather around the embers glow 
To hear a tale of tlie long ago ;— 

I A Christmas tale that makes it dear 
How close suspicion lies to fear. 

1 have heard it said, and believe it’s true. 
That the human mind is apt to stew 
On events it dreads, and is prone, alas ! 

To take it for granted they’ve come to pass, 
Acceyjting as proofs, the rumours sprung 
From dark suspicion and lightsome tongue. 

Then, hark ye, hark, to the legend strange 
Of the goodly Baron of Grimley Grange. 

II. 

Now, Grimley Grange was a feiulal hold 
Renowned for a nice both strong and bold, 
Who sported a motto austere and cold ; 

And the Heralds’ College, I lately hoaid. 

Can quote it correctly, word for word : 

“ Mind your own business, and draw the lino 
At seeking to meddle with me or mine ! ” 
ConsLstent with w’hioh the record reads 
That the barons were guilty of lawless deeds. 
Tliey lay in wait on the lonely road 
To pillage the trader’s treasured load , 

They robbed the hind of his corn and sheep. 

And the franklins* halls they plundered deep. 
Spreading wherever they went dismay. 

Like the foxes that Samson sent astray. 

They laughed aloud with noisy wit: 

“ Who cares a snap for the king’s own writ ? 

For the only laws that never change 

Are made by the barons of Grimley Grange.” 

III. 

And yet, in time, a youthful lord 
Who sat at the head of the Baron’s board. 
Revealed a character quite averse 
To filling his larder or his purse, 

By means of the sword that well he knew 
His truculent predecessors drew. 

His ways were mild, and oft combined 
The thoughtful air of the absent min<l. 


His form was stout. His manners blunt, 
.And when the Grange rode forth to hunt. 

This languid Baron oft would sigh : 

“ Spare me your jocund company ! 

In restful pastimes peace is found. 

1 care not for your haw’^k or hound.” 

.Ami quite unmoved nt mirth displayed 
I^y the giggling, gossiping cavalcade, 

He turned while wall and gate house roof 
Still echoed back the prancing hoof. 

And. seeking a more sequestered scene. 
Would idly bask on the bowling green. 

Now. hero’s a fact: though somewhat strange. 
This gentle master of Grimley Grange, 

In spite of his mild and langin<l ways, 
I’ossessed a will that ruled his days, 

.And marked his conduct more or less 
With w’hat we call “ stand-off-ish-ness.” 

So that no liegeman, blessed with sense, 

^Vould dare to seek his confidence, 
O’er-mastered by that motto terse 
\N'e quoted in a former verse : 

‘‘ Mind your own business, and draw the line 
At seeking to meddle with me or mine ! ” 

IV. 

It chanced that once when wintry gales. 
Superbly vigorous, keen and cool. 

Had wrapped in snow the hills and vales, 
Anent the feast of merry Yule, 

A startling rumour ran like fire 
From serf to page, from page to squire, 

And many a knight, with swift alarms. 
Began to tedk of a call to arras. 

Though every one was still in doubt 
Of what the noise was all about. 

The whisper went: ” A strange affair I 

They cannot find him anywhere! 

His hat still hangs upon the wall 
Behind the door of the banquet halL 
Yet no one has the Baron seen 
Since, in his study, warm and snug 
He nursed a book, with his nose between 





THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


Tlio open ler.veys (wliere it's often been), 

While both his slippered feet serene 
Were wrapped in a cosy rup. 

Alas ! That study is empty now. 

The Baron is gone ! Rut where ? And how ?' 


In eager knots, the anxious crowd 
Discussed the problem long and loud. 
Till the Seneschal, a pompous man. 




Ride forth in the old persuasive way. 
And bring you back in a glorious hoar 
y The insolent master of Flimsey Tower; 

• And make the triumph beyond compare 

_also bringing his daughter fair. 

Though both are scarcely a just exchange 
fO I For Baron Willie, of Grimley Grange.” 

This fine address was scarce complete. 
When rose the clamoiwof hurrying feet. 
Thedrawbridge sank to the bugle’s note. 
And a posse of riders crossed the moat. 
Glancing back wdth a merry shout 
To carry the man’s instructions out. 

VI. 

But as be3'ond a distant height 
The last marauder sank from sight. 
Into the hull they lately left 
There burst a page, of sense bereft. 

His hair was upright; both his eyes 
Were full of a blinking, mad surprise. 
He stammered, he stuttered, he gulpcnl, 
he gasped ; 

The chest of his doublet he tightly 
clasped 

•And rolled hishead with a vacant laugh. 
Till a crack from the end of an oaken 
staff 

Restored enough of his wdts to say: 
” I've seen the Baron as clear as day f 
He’s up in his room in the central keep, 
And he’s scarce awake from a pleasant 
sleep. 

And he’s dressing in all his best attire 
Without any help from page or squire. 

His room in the keep, on a day like this, 

\\ as just the place we were sure to miss 
When making a search ; for who could gu<?ss 
He’d go from his hearth-rug there to dress ? 

Rut when his door 1 lately passed, 

1 heard him singing, and stood aghast. 


** The drawbridge tank to the bugle’s note, 

And a posse of riders crossed the moat.** 

Lifted his wand, and thu.s Ijegan : 

- “ My brain has a clearness quite unique. 
Attend yo all, 1 wish to speak. 

A truce to babble devoid of sense, 

And listen to something of consequcju-c. 

I’ve thought and said for ages past. 

That matters w’ere sure to go wrong at last. 
The Ruroii, though seeming a j'outli of dream.-. 
I’ve reason for thinking, wa.s full of scIjcuh's, 
And these were suited to rouse the ire 
Of one whose withering hostile fire. 

Whilom was levelled at closest range 
On valorous forces from Grimley Grange. 

The lord of the castle of Flimsey Tower 
Has snatched the chance that he longed to see, 
And the Baron Willie is in his power. 

Bound with the bonds of slavery. 

Tlio spying youth too much of late 
Has loitered near the castle gate. 

And more tlBUi once *twas mine to mark 
His 8€X!ret footsteps in the park. 

But ho kept his doings extremely dark — 

A trick that in infancy once acquiretl. 

Is not to bo copi(*<l nor much adniirod. 

To hor.-^ ! To arms ! To horse. I sa\ ! 



* Restored enough of his wits to say: 

* i*ve seen the Baron as clear as day ! * ** 





THK BARON OF GRIMI.EY GRANGE 


I t n 


A balhul, ii Idling thing 

'Hiat onlj' the lovelorn dare to sing ; 

‘Twas the favourite tuno he always Inin 
But save us, gentlemen ! Hero he comes ! ’ 


And the white-Iiaii'od master of Flinisey Tower 
to the ground with ease and power, 

\\ Idle Willie, seeking tho palfrey brown, 

Asc’isted his lovely daughter dow'n. 



'Hie Seneschal’s face grew pale as lard 
He felt his position extremely hard. 
And then, ix^gaining his self-control. 
Made tho confession to ease his soul. 


Tin' Baron ho heard, and breathless, mute. 
He jR^arehed for a word designed to suit 
The turbident wrath that hehl him dumb. 
But the suitable word would never com'’, 
Beeau.se (the truth was elear to eaeh) 
There’s i:o such word in human sj^eocli 
Oh, the wildest storm, ’twill be allow e«l. 

Is seen in the darkly silent cloud. 

Ami the nervous strain is always w’orst 
Of waiting to hear the thunder hurst. 


VH. 

But hark that shrill and eager call 

That comes from the top of tho curtain wall. 

It rings aloud on the frosty breeze 
And wakens an eclio in w’ords like these ; 

‘‘ They ride ! They ride with loosened rein ! 
Descending the slope, they’ve reached the plain ! 
And in their midst they ])rou<lly be^r 
Old Fliinsey’s lord and his daughter fair ! ” 


A light dispelled tho Baron’s gloom. 

IV’ith eager step he left the room. 

And, reaching the gatehouse, stood apart 
'Po welcome his guests with open heart. 

He heard with rapture tho growing sound 
Of throbbing hoofs on tho <listant ground, 
.And when across the bridge they came. 

His eyes grew’ bright with dancing flame. 
'Hien a hearty voice like music fell ; 

“ Ho, Willie, I like your humour well. 

To send these men on the knightly quest 
Of making secure each w illing 
guest. 

But here we are- two ca]> 
tives free. 

To share ^n^ur hospitality.’’ 


vni. 

.Ai), tho hard.s aro dead ! VV»3 cannot string 
Our harps to the songs they once could sing. 
So at GrijTile 3 ’’ Grange the banquet 'origlit, 
Which Willie tlio Baron gave that night. 

Mast pas.s w’ith only the merest hint 
From twentieth century prosy print. 


The Baron lie .sat at the table grand, 

His guests distinguished on either hand ; 
.\nd when tho feast had reached its clo.se 
(But still before tho ladies rose) 

I To turned to the maiden on his right 
And spoko in a w’hisper of shy delight: 

" .M^'^ heart has felt one rapturous glow. 
Fair maiden, since, a week ago. 

Thy sire did graciously incline 
Po lay this gentle liand in mine.” 

Ho raised the slender finger-tips 
Po courteous contact with his lips : 

“ But when to-day a plan was wrought, 
Suggested by a foolisli thought, 

I feared tho scolding, doubly groat, 

Wdiicli Beauty’s lips administrate. 

Yet all is well, I’m bound to say^ 

That ends in such a charming way.” 


I'lien, glancing down the hghted hall, 

He caught tho eye of tho Sen<3schal, 

.\nd, wearing a snnle so soft and di>ep 
Pliat the li.stoner’s spine began to cn'ep. 

He cried : ” Good sir, ’tis clearly true 
'Phat riio human mind is apt to stew 
On events it dreads, and is prone, alas ! 

'I'o take it for granted they’ve come to pass, 

.\ccepting os proofs tho rumours sprung 
From dark suspicion and lightsome tongue. 

But the stvfeguard lies for one and all 
In Grimlej^’s motto on j’oiidor wall : 

* Mind 3 'our own business, iind draw' the line 
At seeking to mofldle w'ith me or mire.’ ” 


** Yet all is^ well, Tm bound to say. 
That ends in such a charming way.” 
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I. 

I T was a wintry Saturday in early December. There 
was an invigorating snap in the air. The snow lay 
deep on the fields and lialf-buric*d tlie liedgerows. 
Tom Rogers, Jack Farrar ami Harold CJrace. 
Seniors of Filsbury School, were going all out in a tluee- 
cornered battle, and the snowballs flew fast and frequent. 

“ Whisht ! ” warned Jack suddenly. The Head ! ” 
The three ceased hostilities instantly and drew together 
as Doctor Barnes strode into \iew. The deep snow had 
lured them into a forbidden field, and all looked for a 
wigging ; Init the Headmaster walked swiftly past with 
a tlioughtful frown creasing his forehead. So immersed 
was he in his thoughts that his usually k('en eyes never 
saw the delinquents. 

“Fancy that!” chuckled CJrace. “Never twiggftl 
us.” 

“ Perhaps he did—and wouldn’t,” suggested Farrar. 
“ He is a regular sport.” 

“ Off to the town about some worry or other,” said 
Rogers. 

“ Something out of the common, too,” guessed Fan*ar. 
They settleil down to their game again, fighting a grim 
battle all the way back to the stile. Tom Rogers was the 
fii*st to vault over this. As he came down on the other 
side, he uttered a sharp exclamation. 

The other two ran up to find him pt'cring at a piece of 
pa])er which he had picked up from the footpath. 

“ What is it ? ” challenged they. 

“Hot stuff!” laughed Tom. “Blood and thunder— 
what ho ! Pistols for two and coffee for one.” 

His chums leapt the stile and j)eeped over his shouldei*s, 
leading on a crumpled she(‘t of paper : 

“ You escaped me once. I have waited, waited, waited ; 
and now my chance has come to striUe. It shall never he 
raid I took moan advantage of a foe, so this is to warn yc»u. 
Be rcadv to meet me, for one of us must die. 

J. R.” 

“ Rich ! ” tittered Giace. 

“ Somebody having a lark.” laughed Farrar. 

“ Let’s pass it on,” suggested Rogers. “ \\ hat about 
f-ending it to old Dacro ? ” 

^Ir. Dacre was the Mathematical Master, and no favourite. 
“ Yes ! let Mr. Dacre figure it out,” chuckknl Grace. 

“ Hallo ! here comes the Head back again,” cried Farrar. 
Doctor Barnes was walking back up the hill even more 
swiftly than he had walked tlown it, and he looked to left 
and right a.s he strode 


“ Seems to be looking for something,” di\ incd Grace. 

“What if he droj>ped this paper?” hazarded Tom. 

“That would be too rich!” scouted Farrar; but a 
few .seconds later the Doctor’s voice was heard : 

“ Rogers ! Rogeis?, what have you there ? ” 

“ He (lid drop it,” marvelled Rogers, and ran forward to 
meet the Headmaster. 

“ Ah !—thank you—this is the pai>er I—I carrietl,” 
panted Dr. Barnes. 

“ J found it on the footpath, sir.” 

“ Yes, ^ es—must have dropped it in my haste.” The 
Doctor .spoke in anything but his usual tone. “ Er— 
l^ogers, who are with you ? Farrar—Grace—have they 
seen this paper ? ” 

“ Y'es, sir ; we-” 

“ Request them—from me—not to mention it, please.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

The Head swung round and was off again at a sharp pa<*e. 
Tom walked back to his chums wondering hugely. For 
a few minutes they stood at the stile, haziu'ding g\iess('s 
concerning the strange contents of the paper ; then a cry— 
a cry of distres.s—came from afar. 

“ Little Bob Howard ! ” exclaimed Farrar, as the small 
figure of the Fourth-former came racing over the field. 

“ Looks a bit scared,” commented I Grace, watching the 
boy. “ Some of those \’illage roughs after him, |>erhaps. 
What do you say to chipping in ? ” 

All thi't*e dashed across to meet the youngster, rather 
astonished not to see any pursuei’s. 

“ What's amiss, Bobby ? ” challengcM;! Rogei's, when 
they met. “ You look as though you had had a first- 
class fright.” 

“ Man up there—by the Wood—jumped out and ccjllared 
me,” gasped out the Junior. 

“ What man ? ” 

“ Don’t know him, Rogi rs. A tall man—long gix'V 
hair—wild look in his eyes,” panted the boy. 

“Tell us another, Bobby,” chaffed Grace. 

“ Honour bright, Grace,” protested Howaixl. “He 
start(*d pelting me with questions—all about the School 
and the Mastei*s. What time did we do thi.s—what time 
did wo do that ? My ! he did look wild, too. While he 
was stamping up and down, shaking his fist at the School 
I did a bunk. Ho came after me, but I dodged througli 
the Wood and diddled him.” 

“ Whew ! ” whistled Rogers, looking curiously at his 
chums. 

“ Sure you are not telling a tale ? ” challenged Grace. 

“ No ; lie is not,” struck in Rogers. “ Perhaps I cari 
guess who the tall man is.” 
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“ Who is he ? ” they clamoured. 

“ Never seen the gentleman,” answered Tom. “ But 
liis initials 1 nay be J. R. for all that.” 

“ What on earth are you talking about, Tom ? ” cried 
(kaceJ 

“ I read those initials on the paper I picked up,” said 
Tom. 

X curious sensation gripped Farrar and Grace as they 
gnisped Rogers’ meaning. 

“ You—you think-— ? ” began Farrar. 

“ I’m only guessing,” Tom reminded them. It would 
not surprise me if Bobby’s old man of the Wood was not 
the chap who wrote that lurid message we read ju.st now. 
.Anyhow, the Head must hear of this ; and Bobby, keei) 
your mouth .shut tight.” 


II. 


over, underneath the Doctor’s apparent unconcern, ho 
felt sure that he detected a note of anxiety. 

Tom Rogei-s immediately exacted from the other three 
a renewed pledge of secrec.v, as desired by the Head. The 
fact that they shared a secret in common tended to keep 
the four of them more together than u.^^ual tliat day, and 
the affair which filled their minds did occasionally set 
their tongues wagging. 

Towards tea-time Tom found the others grouped rounfl 
a snow-man which Farrar was moulding into .shape ; and 
he joined in the roar of merriment wlien the face was 
carved into a striking likeness of the Mathematical Master. 

“ Wish old Dacre could see this ! ” chuckled Grace. 

“ Shouldn’t I be in for a gaudy time ! ” laughed Farrar. 

“ I .say. Jack,” cried Rogers, suddenly becoming serious, 
” liow long would it take ybu to turn that into a statuo 
of the Doctor ? ” 

“ I draw the line at the Head,” demurred Farrar. 

“ But it could l>e done ? ” challenged Tom. 



D octor BARNES returned from the town two 
horn's later. Tom Rogers lo.st no time in seeking 
an interview. 

“ What is it, 

Rogers ? ” asked the Head, 
who had lost his troubled 
expression. 

“ I wish to speak 
about that paper we 
found, sir.” 

“ Oh, there is notliing 
in that, after all,” re¬ 
turned the Doctor with 
a wave of his hand. 

“ It mther disturbed 
me at fii'st ; but the 
Police put it down as a 
practical joke, and I 
agree with them. So 
that is an end of it.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured 
Rogers, keeping his own opinion. 

“ I think I ought to mention that 
Rob How^ard was stopped by a 
>trange man near the wood yonder, 
two hours ago, sir.” 

“ What’s this, what’s this ? ” 

Rogers proceeded to relate 
Howard’s story; but the Head 

credulously. 

“Come, Rogers ! ” he rallied the Senior. “You 
are a level-headed fellow. If you had not rea<l 
that paper, what would you have thought of the man 
who pestered Howard ? ” 

“I should have put him dox\n as a tramp, sir, or— ” 

“ Of course, and v’ery' rightly,” broke in the Doctor. 
“ You may safely dismiss the affair from your mind.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” a.ssented Rogoi'S dutifully ; but his 
face indicated that he was far from satisfied. 

“I dare .say you wmder why I was so perturbed,” con¬ 
tinued the Head, as they walked towards the door. “ Years 
ago I had a dear friend, a most learned man, who studied 
l>eyond his strength and paid the penalty He has been 
under partial restraint for years. His initials happen to 
?)0 the same as those which signed that paper ; and at 
first sight I thought I recognised the writing. I know that 
people who lose mental balance often turn most fiercely 
upon their best friends ; and I fear I jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that that ridiculous note came from my old chum, 
c.nd that he had sinister designs concerning me. On 
reflection I see the absiu'dity of that idea ; and I should 
not like m\' momentary suspicions to reach the ears of 
mutual acquaintances : that is why I ask you all to keep 
dlence.” 

The Senior loft in a very unsettled state of mind, 
little Bob’s 8tor3' had gripped liim from the first. More¬ 




smiled 


“ ‘ Seems to be looking for something,* divined 
Grace.” {See page i^.p) 

“Of course —1 Him])h ! ” Jack hesitated, evidently put 
on his mettle. “ Let’s have a try. AA'e can bang it down 
if anybody comes along. The Head's too decent to offend.” 

He set to work, childbed a bit on here, scraped some off 
there, and gi-adually worked a wonderful change. Jack 
was really clever at the work. Ripples of laughter greeted 
his efforts as the likenes.s of Doctor Barnes developed with 
startling accuracy. 

“ Splendiferous ! ” exclaimed one. 

“ Him to a T,” was another’s verdict. 

“ Really top-hole. Jack,” cried Rogers. “ Mliat’s 
more, you have given me an idea.” He was silent for a 
few seconds, then added : “ I want all you chaps to moot 
me at the stile soon after tea.” 

His chums swung round to question him, but at that 
moment half a dozen boys came tearing u|>, so the snow¬ 
man was hastily reduced to a heap of snow. 


10 
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After tea, Rojt;ois made his way to thi‘ side, aad found 
his three friends were already tlpue. i'liey were fairly 
wound up with oxeitoment, too. 

“ You fellows,” began To;n, “ I can't g*^t that Wild ^lan 
of the Wood out of luy mind. I’m d»*ad certain that the 
Doctor’s wrong to take no notice <jf that paper.” 

Hear, liear ! ” they cried in chorus. 

‘‘Not too much row,” cautioned Jtogers. “That paper 
was more than a practical joke.” 

They nodded \dgorously in agieement. 

” Now, what’s to bo done ? ” queried Tom. 

All eyed him eagerly- Kogers had a reputatif»n foi- lai ks. 
Ever since they had been summoned to tlie stile, they 
guessed that he had something good to propose. 

” It’s like this,” proceeded Tom. We have to find out 
whetlier that pai>or is all bunkum or not. Now, who’s 
good for a game ? ” 

Everyone volunteered with (uithusiasm. 

“Then, meet me at this stile at nine, to-night,” said 
Tom. 

“ Eh ! ” The .startled boys looked at each other. 

“You must wangle it somehow,” cried Rogers. “If 
t lie idea works out wrong, we shall get it hot; we must 
cliance that. Be here at nine—if you can : that is your 
look-out. Those w^ho are not here wdll miss the fun — 
and the risk.” 

“ But what is the idea ? ” they all clamoured. 

“ I don’t know—answered Rogers. “ It all 
depends. I am going to s^Yend the next hour in finding 
out. Tell me just whore you met the Wild Man, 
Bobby ? ” . 

“Close to the Three Fiv'^,” replied the Junior. “He 
came out of the thicket.” 

“ Right-o ! Now, all cut away, au<l don't breathe a 
word ; or the game is off. Your job is to find a w’ay of 
being hei-o at nine, sharp.” 


III. 

ATHER more than an hour later, Tom Rogers mot 
Jack Farrar in the Quad. 

“ I have worked it. Jack,” he w hispered. 

“ Worked what ? ” 

“ Seen the Wild Man.” 

“ Oh—he is still hanging round tlio Wood ? ” 

“ Yes. Looks su-spicious, does it not ? I had a long 
talk with him, too.” 

That is w^hat you w'ent for ? ” 

“ Good guess.” 

“ What had ho to say ? ” 

“ Same old game as he played on Bobby. Wanted to 
nose out all about the School. I pitched a mre tale, of 
course ; especially about the Head. The Wild Jlau will 
bo at tlio stile at half-post nine to-night.” 

“ Eh ! ” gasped Farrar. “ Whatever for ? ” 

“To see the Doctor. The Doctor alw^ays has a stroll 
and a smoke about that time, and he always makes for 
the stile.” 

“ Does he, though ? ” sniffed Jack. “ In this weatlier ? ” 
“ That is how my tale went.” 

“ I see. That is what you told the bounder,” muttered 
Farrar, beginning to understand. “ What is at the back 
of your hea^l, Tom, besides hair ? ” 

“ I mean that wild chap to be at the stile to-night,” 
explained Rogers. “ I mean the Doctor to be there ; 
and I mean to see what w-ill happen.” 

“ Pretty large order,” grunted Farrai-. “ How (k) you 
projYOse to get the Head there, man ? ” 

“ That’s vip to you, old fellow,” retorted 'J'oiu. 

“ Which means you are pitching a tale to me. iiovs ,” 
accusetl his chum. ” But, I say, the liousekv^cix'r knows 
all about that paper you found.” 

“ No ! You fellows have not-” 

“ Wo have not breathed a wor<l,” diN'kired .Jivek. ‘ 
Doctor must have tohl Mrs. Chul)b. She had little Bob 
in her room for iwT'uly niiuiit<M ; tlic'U she had a go at me.” 


“ Mrs. (vhubb thinks th'-ie is soinothing beliind that hit 
o| paper ? ” guessed Ton. 

■ Slie does that. What’s more, she believe.s that the 
H‘Md thinks .so, too, for all his talking so lightly.” 

“ And tliey are both right,” nodded Tom, who was 
thinking hard. “ This is jolly lucky. Jack. I feared I 
should Inwe to organise a burglary.” 

“ You—burglary—you seem fond of riddles, old chap,” 
})rotested Jack restively. 

“ You see, I Yvant the Doctor’s ovei’coat, and liat, and 
his scarf and w’alking-stick,” proceeded Rogers calmly. 

■ What on earth for ? ” 

■ I’o dress up the snow-man which you are going to 
fasliion beside the stile, to-night, Jack,” smiled Tom. 

As Jack stared into his chum’s face, the light bix>ke in 
upon his mind. 

“ You ai*e going to drc.s.s a dummy up in-” 

“ In the Head’s togs,” nodded Rogers ; “ and the Wild 
^lan is going to find it at the stile—see ? ” 

“ Do I not ! Spiffing ! ” breathed Jack in admiration. 

“ Whei'e did you get this notion, Tom ? ” 

“ From the same sort of place that you get your like¬ 
nesses from, I suppose,” laughed the other. 

“ My w^ord ! you shall have a likeness, too,” declared 
b’arrar with enthusiasm. “ You have fairly done it, 
ihis time, Tom.” 

“ So long as we do the Wild Man, I don’t mind,” smilefl 
Rogers. “ I’m off to see Mi*s. Chubb. There will be 
nofliing gained by telling Harold and Bob; they am 
lather excitable, anti one woixl spoils all.” 

Just before nine that night, four stealthy figui’es empt 
out of the school buildings and dashed aci'oss the siioyv. 
At times the fitful moonlight bathed everything in a silvery 
mist; then a cloud would obscure the moon, and all was 
dark for a time. 

Starting from different points, the four worked round to 
the field-path which leads to the stile. Rogers was the 
first to arrive, but the others w’ei*e not far behind liim. 

“ Now% where do w^e come in ? ” demanded Grace, eager 
for sport. 

“ Collect snow, old chap,” whispered Tom. “ Wo have 
to build a snow-man in record time. Jack, you boss this 
show. No talking; the road is too near.” 

They all set to work, Harold and Bob wondering hugely. 
Soon a tall pillar of snow was built up, close to the stile. 
Farrar set to w'ork on this, with nimble fingers and a table- 
knife—slicing the snow away, patting it into shape, and 
speedily moulding it to his taste. Then Tom Qnrolled a 
lYundlo w^hich he had brought with him, di*ew out one of 
the Doctor’s overcoats and carefully buttoned it round tlie 

SHOW’ figlll’O. 

Smothered merriment came from Howard and Grace as 
Jack proceeded to carv^e the face into a veritable likeness 
of the Headmaster. When Rogers produced one of tlie 
Doctor’s liats and set it on top, and wrapped a muffler 
round the neck of the effigy, Harold and Bob became si> 
noi.sy that Tom was forced to explain the details of their 
plan to them. 

Meanwhile Jack had tom a few branches from the hedge¬ 
row, and placed these at the foot of the figure to camotiflage 
the uncoY’ereti portions. The sleeves of the overcoat had 
lieen stuffed wath hay, and stuffed gloves liad been 
pinned in place at the ends. One hand was made 
to rest OH the stile; the other seemed to grasp a 
walking-stick. It all looked w’ondroiisly lifelike in the 
iiHCt^rtain light. 

“ Done,” announced Jack at length. 

“ (iood ! ” chuckled Tom, looking round. “ Our loe^t 
oo\ er is under this hedge.” 

They all crept into liiding, bubbling over with ex- 
tefoment, and s<'ttled dowm to wait for what fate might 
si'iid thorn. 

d’ho minutes passed by. Once a solitary wayfarer went 
whistling down th<3 road ; but the mist prevented liiin 
IVofu sooing anything of the figure at the stile. As the 
tinio went by, a cret'piiig fear assailed the boys. Whav 




THE DOCTOR’S DOUBLE 



if the Wild Man nhoiild not come after all ? However, 
they were not doomed to this disappointment. 

All at once Jaek, peering through the snow-flecked 
liedge, perceived a blot on the silver^' mist. Cireat was 
the excitement as tjie blot slowly took the form of a tall 
man. Both Rogers and Howard recognised the form 
instantly. It was the Wild Man. 

All four held their breaths as the tall man turned the 
comer of the hedge and came face to face witli the 
figure at the stile. He stopped abruptly, with a grunt 
of satisfaction. 

“ We meet again, Gerald Barnes,” came tliroiigh his 
clenched teeth as he lifted his liat ceremoniously. “ You 
foiled me once ; but you have not refused this meeting ; 
so I honour you as a brave man.” He bowed gravely. 
‘ You need not stare at me like that. . . . 

It is I, James Robson. . . . You know 

me, eh ? . . . Do you 


Come out 


Tom sprang up iimnedlately. At the same moment all 
became aware that voices were approaching, and lights 
twinkled in the mist. The sound of the shots had aroused 
the School and the ^'illage. 

The Wild Man staggered to his foot. To the horror of 
the boys he tlirast his weapon into Tom’s face. The youtli 
jumped aside as a shot rang out. Before the man could fire 
again, Rogers snatched up the piece of board and brought 
it down with a crash \ipon his assailant’.s head. The V. ild 
Man fell in a semseless heap. 

Before the boys had recovered from the .shock of Tom’s 
danger a noisy mob of scholai’s and villagei’s raced up to 
the stile ; but they stopped short when they perceived 
the Doctor’s figure standing there. 

” It be Doctor Barnes hisself,” exclaimed a yokel. 

‘‘ Mebbe it’s all roight ; but 
I did hear—” 

“ What is it? AVliat dfH*s 
it all mean ? ” demanded 
which 
they all recog¬ 
nised. 


Goaded into frenzy, he suddenly jumped towards 
the e£sry fired twice at the Doctor’s chest. 


into the open like a man. I have two pistols. Wo 

can measure off fifteen paces, and-” He broke 

into a roar of rage. ” If you stand there mocking me, 
you suj^ercilious ass, I will shoot you like a dog. . . . 
Oh, you can glare. Let me see if you will glare at this.” 
He drew a revolver and pointed it at the Doctor’s head. 
“Speak ! or you are a dead man.” 

For perhaps ton .seconds he, looked into what he thought 
'vas the Doctor's face ; then there was a flash and a bang. 

A puzzled look of consternation gleamed in the tall 
man’s eyes when he saw that his enemy still regarded him 
with fixed .serenity. The steady gaze which liis own fiery 
eyes encountered was too much for his excited neiwes He 
almost danced with fury, flinging reproach after reproach, 
and epithet after epithet at the Doctor’s immovable face ; 
then, goaded, by that dispassionate stare into frenzy, he 
J-nddenly jumped towards the effigy and fired twice at 
the Doctor’s chest. 

It is impossible to describe the expression which dis¬ 
figured the tall man’s face when he saw that his foe did not 
J^'i’. Going close up to the stile, he peered into the wliite 
face intently, then sprang back with a horrified cry : 

“Great Heavens ! he is frozen to ice ! ” 

Swinging round, he dashed away, but tripped over a 
Wrd wliich lay concealed in the snow, rolled over and 
pitched into Tom Rogers. 


The whole crowd .swung round in consternation. Doctor 
Barnes himself had come up behind them. Tliey stared 
into his perturh(‘d face, then it the figure by the stih' ; 
and all were tongue-tied with bewilderment. 

“ Are you all deaf ? ” rapped out the Head. “ \Vhat—” 

His eyes fell at that instant upon liis own presentment, 
and .speech failed liim until someone y elled out : 

“ It’s a snow-man—a siiow-man dressed up ! ” 

A great roar of laughter broke the tension. Then four 
boys sliot nj) from beneath the hedge, aiul the enraged 
Headmaster cried sternly : 

‘‘Rogers—Farrar! what are you doing here?” He 
pointed furiously at the snow effigy. “ Wliose foolery 
is that ? ” 

‘‘ I will explain, sir,” replied Rogers. ” Please do not 
let tliem touch it—yet. There is a strange man h ing 
here in the snow.” 

“A man!” jerked out the Head; and he liastoncHl 
over the stile, followed by a string of boys nev.ly excitwl. 

“ Ah !—suicide ! ” gasped Doctor Barnes, as he came 
upon the form of a man lying in the snow, witli a 
revolver near his right hand. “ A light—bring a lights 
quickly ! ” 

Someone ran up with a lantern. The Doctor took it and 
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lioiil the light to tlie face of tlio prostrato inan ; then his 
own visage grew suddenly pale. 

“ James—^Jamos Roljson ! ” ho bi-eathed in hoi-ror. 
“ Then, that—that letter was not a hoax ! ” 

“ TJio man is not seriously hurt, sir,” put in Rogers at 
tin’s moment. “ Ho went for mo, and I lawl to knock liim 
down with this board.” 

“You!” exclaimed the astounded Doctor. “Explain 
youi*self, Rogers.” 

Whereupon Tom briefly recountod the story of thoii’ plot 
—how he had seen the stranger and lured him to come to 
the stile, how they had prepared the efiigy, and how the\’ 
hoped to discover by this means what were tho man's 
intentions towards their Headmaster. 

The crowd* surgeii round in indescribable amazement, 
pushing and jostling, and straining their eai*s to catch the 
<loUxils. When Rogei’S had finislunl the Doctor grasped 
his hand. 

“ You woio wiser than I,” ho said feelingly. “ I owe 
\ou more than I can ever repay. Tliis man was indeed 
my old friend, and it is clear that ho cam (3 hero for a fell 
purpose.” 

“ r should have been nowhere without Farrar's help, 
.siI-,” said Tom. 


“ I know Farrar has an aptitude for this sort of thing,” 
nodded the Head ; then he went up to the effigy and ex¬ 
amined it closely. His voice shook and every hearer 
shuddered as he said : “ Ah ! one bullet-holo tlirough 

tho head ; two through the chest.” 

“ The man is coming to, sir,” reported a villager. 

“ Carry Iiim to iny house, please,” said tho Doctor 
sadly. 

:{8 ♦ 

One day, two months after those happeiiiiigs, Tom 
Rogers was summoned to tho Headmaster’s house. 

“ Rogoi-s,” said the Doctor, in his l>est manner, “ 1 
wish jou to dine with mo to-day, €«id bring those who 
assisted you in a certain episode at the stile. Mr, Janies 
Rolison will be present, and desires to meet those whom 
ho now terms his best friends.” 

Tom looked so astonished that the Head went on witli 
a smile : 

” Tliat blow you dealt his head two months ago 
worked wonders. My friend is a new man, or, perliHC'. 
I ought to say, quite his old rational self.” 



New Football Competitions. 

Footballs, Cricket Bats, Tennis Racquets, Cameras, Pocket-Knives, 
Fountain Pens and Books offered as Prizes. 


"pilt Mr.jor’-! <ln*nni on th*- ii 
1'i iT IoIIowimI tile loss of the H 


i»f the pivs».*]it iloy s<‘oi' 
poll .mhI lirusli ill former “ B.O. P. 


UR 1X0 the long winter 
evenings “ B.O.P.” 
readers will want some¬ 
thing with wliieli to 
oe('\ii>y themselves in 
addition to reading, so 
now that the Football 
A. Season is in full swing 
J wo liave much pleasure 
) in mmouneing tho fol¬ 
lowing new Competi- 
tivnis. A wide choice 
of competition has bei'ii 
[irovided, so that poten¬ 
tial anthoi's. jioets, ainl 
artists will all liave a 
gooil cliance of w inning 
the prineijial jjrizes 
ollVn'd ; wh«M-e possible 
the suf'cisssfiil essays, 
stoii«-s, and drawings 
will be jirinted in our 
jiagi's in due course. 
As many of our readei-s 
know, not a few well- 
known writers and 
1 th»*ir fii’st succcss<>s with 
competitions, and those of 
now ambitious to secure literary and 
the same course. 


our iradei-s W’ho are 

arfixtic fame may bo oneouraced to follow’ 

.As Kirst Prizes in tho Competitions given below’, we offer 


Eight FuU^iie Footbdtts, Cricket Bats or Tennis Racquets, 

lu'conling to tliO eomp<^titois’ eboi«*e ; to;^.‘tb<“r witll a Si coxn 
and riCTim Prize of a Uann'ra, or Paint-Box in eaeli instaiuM’, 
and a hii-«• number of Cossoi a iion Pi:i/.i;s of Books, I’o* 
iVNi\i;s. and Poi nt\in Pi:\s. 


I'he following are the Conditions of CoMrETiTiox : 

1 . All the competitions are open equally to i-egular ‘’B.C-P.’ 
readers imd('r the age of eighteen. 

2. The name, address and age of every competitor must 
1)0 written legibly on each essay-paper or po.stcard, etc. 

.*1. JCach entry must be certified as the sender’s owti origimi! 
work, e.xcept (as in Competition 3) whem othenviM- 
st ati’d. 

I. Drawings may b(' submitted on postcnrd.s or sin^I' 
sliects of ])a[)er. 

One First Prize only may be won by any competitor, 
but such <‘om[>etitor is eligible to receive a 8econ<i. 
Third, or Consolation Prize in any other competition. 
K. The d('cision of tho Kditor of the ” B.O.P." must b' 
regarded n.s final in all oa.ses ; no correspondence can 
be entered into icgarding entries, nor can any drawint:-. 
cs.says, storic.s. etc., be returned. 

7. The closing date for all Competitions is AIOXDAA*. 
FKBHUAKV <>fb. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Prose Es.say on “My Favourite Came (Rugby or Assi^cia- 
iion), AND Why 1 Prefer It.” (Not to exceed GOO words.) 
Humorous Pc'n-und-lnk Drawing of “The Pass that 
]^\ailed.” 

“ The Best Football Story I Know*.” (Sioryettes, which 
need not be original, must not exceed 300 words.) 

A'erses for “ A Sc hool Football Song.” (Not to exctxMl 
30 lines.) 

Hmnoious Pen-and-ink Drawing entitled: “Who Woi ld 
BE .Y Rkfkri;k ! ” 

Football Short Story : ” How I Won My Cap.” (Not i*) 

exceed 800 word.s.) 

Pen-and-ink Drawing of “Comic Am.mal or Bird Foot¬ 
ball kr.” 

Pi'ii-and-lnk Drawing of “The Captain of the Team.” 


NOTE THE CLOSING DATE-FEBRUARY 6th. 
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The “B.O.P.” Stamp 
Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY 
“ COLLECTOR” 

JANUARY. 





P LfJNTY of “ Cornerites ” rejoice in posscs.sion of ex¬ 
tensive stamp collection.s, contained in albums tliat 
are big and bulky. Or, if the books are not of those 
generous proportions, it is becau.se, instead of orcu]>ving 
a single large volume, the collection is housed in, perhaps, two 
albums of more convenient size. Anywmy, tiiough, the complete 
collection is cumbersome to convey. 

Now, as most of us know, mucli pleasure is to be derived from 


are four stamps in the set, which i.s iisuady known as the “ Nik 
Boat ” issue. Tlie others are the 4 mils., green and brown, 
10 mils., lilac and green, and 20 mils., red and ohve. 

Turks and Caicos Islands. 1900. 2d., brown, “ Salt-rakitig.’* 

In the centre of the stamp is seen a ship moored to a quay, on 
wljich are high mounds of salt, which is the chief export of tliese 


the taking of one’s 
to a friend’s house 
ing of its treasures 
longing to our 
the process of their 
ing atuDut the bock 
they are very likely 
and frayed. The 
state of affairs is to 
case for one’s 
the leading stomp- 
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collection round 
and the com pa r- 
with those be- 
chums. .And, in 
continually cart- 
or books, it. or 
to become w(jru 
remedy lor that 
have a carrying 
album. Several of 
dealing fir m s 




>^upply these cases, made of cowhide, to hold one or more alhiun 
and funiished with handle and lock and key. Of coui-se, the:' 
earning cases cost money, but they are well worth the outlay. 
And, by keeping the leaves of the album always pres.sed flat, 
and totally excluding dust, they can be strongly recommended 
for the protection of one’s collection even in the home. 

As suggested last month, I am now showing you 
a very representative selection from the available 
damiis of all countries that have upon them 
picturegrof ships of some kind or other. This adds 
another to our series of articles revealing stamps 
all of one “ type,” a feature for which, as I am 
elod to know, we are really becoming quite 
fainour>. 

Bennuda. 1910. Id., red. “Sea Venture.” 

Tlierhip that is shown upon the current stamps 
of Bfrinuda is popularly supposed to be tlie “ Sea 
lent lire,” in which Sir (Jeorge Somers was cast 
away in 1009 near St. George’s. This design was taken from 
^hc reverse of tlie Bog-monev or brass tokoas employed by the 
HpmuKla Company, and to he found incorporated in its .Arms 
hH Seal, which \\ere granted in 1019. The design was adopted 
on 1th Juno, 1910, to mark the Tercentenary of the foiUKling 
of the Colony. 

w ay, a n o t h e r 
Bermuda that tle- 
tentioii. 'J'his is 
“ Idoating DtK-k ” 
that year, a large 
towed out to the 
shows a sailing 
a dry dock, but the 
picture has really nothing to do with the dock (hat arrived at 
Itennuda in the year of issue. .Actually the design is an old one, 
nnd it had .served as the official badge of the Colony for many' 
y^rs. Tlie stamp shoyvs three ships within a circular frame, 
of the vessels ha\'ing their sails furled. 

Suilan. 1001. 2 mil. Postage Due. Black iu red frame. 

Tlif ves«»el depicted is a shallow-draught steamer j^lying upon 
Nile, the craft being propelled by side paddles. There 


the .shore, busy \cith 
The dates 1848-1900 
to the political 
i.slands from the 
which they aie geo- 
The\’ are now atl- 
.Jamaica. 

so this salt-raking 
duct ion of tlie Seal 
the upp(T corners 
of a botanical 
locally' a “ Turk's 
counmtniif), from 
The Turk's Head 
1909, and it is 


ands. Men are on 
rakes anrl ba'':l:ets. 
on the .stamps refer 
.'^ejiaration of the 
Baliarnas group, of 
graphically n part, 
ministered b y 
As yyith Bermuda, 
vignette is a rejiro- 
(;t the Colony. In 
are seen specimens 
curiosity — called 
Ib'ad” (-17'/occeV/y 

which the islands derive their name, 
ligures on the F^rlwardiau stamps issued 
also included in the current Georviian s''ries. More than oneo 
1 have seen this stump listed “ Sailing Vessel amidst the lee ” ! 
Portuguese Africa. 1898. r)0r.,-blue. 

Thi^ i- of tile A'aseo da Gama issue for all the I’ortiigiies** 
colonies iu Africa. The stamp bears the dates 
1498-1898. There are Maltese crosses on the sails 
of the ship, yvhioh bears the name “ Portugal.’' 
These stumps were intended to commemorate 
the finding of the short trade route to India, by 
A'aseo da Gama, in 1497. They' yvere used in 
tlie colmiies of Azores, Macao. Madeira, Portuguese 
A**rira and India, atid Timor. Our oUr. shows 
A'aseo da (Kama's flagship in a stormy sc*a. 

A'eneznela. 190:k 5c., black on grey. “ Ty [m'- 
printed.” 

All the stamps of this issue are on coloured 
Idc. being black on orange, and also on red ; 
'9c., blue: and 16., yellow. 

le., black in green frarn^'. “ Past Lake 


There Is, by the 
‘■.'•hip” stump of 
tnantb passing nt- 
ihe so-ealleil 
r' lie of 1902. In 
tkuting dock yvas 
k'aiiil. The stamp 
d ip about to enter 



pujier ; the 
2 !>r. on pink ; i 
U.S.A. 1901. 

Navigation." 

U.S.A. 19ol. 
light hr o yv n 
C>cean Navigu- 
Thc'-^e stamps 
set of 1 1 al la¬ 
the Buffalo (Pan- 
hihitioii issiii'. 
are the 2*-. 

T r a i ii ” ; 4e., 

5 e., ‘’Bridgeover 
and 8e., Canal 
.Ste. Marie.” I’lie exhibition in question yvas lield in Buffalo 
during the summer of 1901, and tliese eomniemoratiy'es yvern 
issued mainly' by way of ady'ertisernent. Sometimes you may 
see copies that have the centre picture inverted. 

Barbados. 19().->. Id., black, green and blue. “ Terceiiteuary.” 
Here yve have a most picture-like stamp, the .sea being blue, 
the ship black, surrounded by* a border of bright green foUa'*,'\ 



{Enlarged.) 


lOi"*., blH'^-k iu 
frame. ” Past 
tion.” 

belong to the 
dozen known as 
American) Ex- 
The other four 
“ Fast Expres-i 
“ Automobile 
Niagara Palls," 
I.ocks at Sttult. 
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Tliis foliago is of baobab trees, from wbicli tbe islainl obtaincxl 
its name. Tlio PortiiguoA© navigators, wlien passing near by, 
ealleil it “ Los Barbados,” owing to tbe nninber of trees witli 
beard-like growth on thorn that were visible from the ocean. 
Bearing as it does the dates 1605-1905, this stamp marks the 
'J'ercentonarv’^ of the first landing on the island. Tlie vessel 
depicted is the good ship “ Olive Blossom,” from which Sir 
VV’^oi'shipful Knight of Kent, landed at a spot 

l*ossession of 


Olavo Leigh, a 
near Holetown. 
the island was 
in the name of 
«»f England and 
which inscrip- 
npon a wooden 
set up. 

The stamp 
placed on sale 
lialf months 
of the Tercen- 




some of the catalogues as being a yacht. Actually this i.s a two- 
masted lisliing schooner. Tlie 13c. orange stamp of the 
issue shows a similar ship, but with the sails somewhat differently 
set. 

Xew Caledonia. 1905. 2fr., red on blue. “ Merchantman."’ 

The vessel portrayed is a tour-ma.sted merchantman of the 
early 19tli century, providing a very gallant picture with all 
.sails set. Like most of the other representations of sailing sliips 


at once taken 
“ King James 
of this Island,” 
tion was placed 
cross that was 

itself was 
eight - and - a - 
after the date 
tenary. Lady 

(Wter, wife of the Governor, Sir Gilbert Carter, was responsible 
for the design of this fine commemorative issue. From 
its peculiar manner of growth, the l^aobab is otherwise 
called the bearded tree, and such hanging foliage Is generally 
accepted as being typical of the island. 

Costa Ricck 1911. 1 on 10c., blue. “Telegraph Stomp.” 

In the year indicated, the Government of this country sur¬ 
charged a set of telegraph stamps for postal purposes. The 
pleasing design on the steunp depicts a steamship on a river of 
Central America, with tropical vegetation in the distance and in 
tlie foreground. 

The earliest issues of this country, 1862, bore the national 
arms or, rather, badge. Tliis includes ships in its 
design. In his well-known work, “ The Stamp 
Collector,” Mr. Stanley C. Johnson facetiously says: 

“ A full-rigged sailing vessel is in the near fore¬ 
ground. In the distance are three volcanoes, and 
behind and above them appears another ocean, 
upon which another vessel is placidly sailing. 

In the heavens is a row of five stars, and on the 
horizon we see the sun shining. Humorists have 
said that the sun is gazing in astonishment at the 
two oceans, and especially at the one that has defied all the law'? 
of gravity.” That description of the design upon Costa Rica’s 
earliest stamps is certainly more or leas correct. For all that, 
these “ ships and stars ” are delightful stamps, that reveal a very 
high order of merit in their quality and delicate delineation. 
They were amongst the earliest pictorials. Uiifoi-tunately for 
philatelists, these stamps have figured extensively as remainders, 
though probably there have been no reprints. The careful collector 
only acquires such specimens of them as liave l)een postally used. 

Congo State. 1910. lOfr., black in green frame. “ Stern- 
wluH’tl steamer.” 

A v(*ry good view of a stern wheel river steamer should be 
visible on tliis stamp. Unfortunately, our j)articiilar example 
has been heavily post-marked .somewhat in tlie wrong place. 
However, the post mark has 
jnsl e.scaj)e<l the stern paddle- 
wheel of the steamer, so wo • 
ai*o still able to see what that • 
contrivance i.s like. The ^ 
inscription “ Congo-Beige— ; 

Belgisch Congo,” i.s in French ; 
and Fleini.sh. Tlie ship is ; 
really a steam dahaljeah. * 

similar to the craft in ust? ♦ • • -. .. 

by tourists on the Nile. 

•Smaller ves-sels of the same kind have sails. 

New Brunswick. 1860. 12|c., blue. “ Steamship.” 

At sight this stamp is a positive gem. It proves at once the 
wonderful work that was put into jio.stage .stamps of the pericnl. 
A beautiful ocean liner of that ilay is depicted, n 
very mal “ greyhound of the Atlantic.” Above the ship is 
“ New Briuiswick Postage,” and Ix'low, “ Twelve-and-Half,” 
iind “ 12J cents. 12L” 

Newfoundland. 1887. lOe.. black. 

Here we have a rijg»‘d sidling .ship that is described in 


and .steamers here 
poi'trayeil, the.se 
of variou.s kinds 
much if insiiected 
iiifying glass, 
them will 'well 
in.s|>ection. 

St. Pierre and 
Ifr., blue. 

The eeventeeii 
is.sue, ranging in 


1 ^' 



phil at e lically 
fine little pictures 
of craft gain 
through a iiiag- 
Every one oi 
bear minute 

Miquelon. 1900 

stamps of ties 
value from Ic. 



to 5fr., ai*e in three designs, each of which is indicative of the 
maritime proclivities of the little French colony located on these 
small islands in the Gulf of St. Law’rence, near Newfoundland. 
Ic. to 20 c. show tlie head of a fisherman, cod fishing being tlie 
principal industry of the islands; 25c. to 75c., sea-bird ; and the 
1, 2, and 5 franc value have the sailing ship, which here forms 
the concluding item of our little philatelic fleet. 

I'here are a good many other “ ship ” stamps in addition 
to those above noticed. Amongst them are specimens that show 
historical ve.ssels, .such as those of Columbus and of Sebastian 
Caljot. There are also a number of exceedingly interesting 
stamps that depict various kinds of native craft. Concerning 
which latter category, I hope we shall be able to 
liave a special “ type ” article one of these day s. 
In the meantime, if there is any “ Comerite ” 
who, prompted by these pictures, would like to 
go further info the matter of ship stamps, I can 
tell him of a booklet that will be of the greatest 
assistance in such study. This is “ Ship Stamps 
of the World,” by Jo.seph Ward, which can 
obtamed for Is. 2 d., post free, from the offices oi 
“ Stamp Collecting,” 89, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.-t. Even for the general collector, this is a most 
interesting and informative publication. 

It may bo added that Whitfield King’s prices for these stamps 
are as follows :—Bermuda, 2d. ; Sudan, Id. ; Turks and Caico.-^, 
Is. ; Portuguese Africa, 8 d. ; Venezuela, 2d. ; U.S.A., 2d. and 
1 s. 6 d. ; Barbados, 9d. ; Costa Rica, 3d. ; Congo State, 2s. 6 d ; 
New Brimswiek, 2.s. ; Newfoundland, 4.S. fid. ; New Caledonia. 
2s. 6 d. ; St. PieiTe and Miquelon, la, 3d. The whole “ fleet ” 
is thus to be had from Ipswich for 17s. fid., and a glance over 
the collection shows that these ship starap.s are, for quality, not 
to be beaten by any of the other ” type ” conglomerations that 
we have had. There is not one stamp of poor design or work- 
inanshi[) on the.se two pages, Vene/Aiela being, of course, in¬ 
tentionally a product of a particular kind. And having said 

that much in deliberate praise 

... .. ^ of om* examples, it is le-^s 

satisfactory to call attention 
to the fact ' that none of 
these super-excellent s|X'vi- 
mens are of really recent 
date. From the beauty ot 
the.se, and other older 
slamp.s, we may almo.st aftinn 

'• • • ■ .it as an axiom that the 

farther in time we go back, 
the better is exemplified the quality of thoroughness in the 
stamp-maker’s art. 

And now a final word to the many readers of this Stamp 
Corner who persist in sending me stamps for identiliontion 
and valuing. I must repeat what has been said before 
here, viz., that I cannot undertake work of this kind. 
\'alues change constantly, and the only thing for a collector 
to do is to obtain a good catalogue and consult tbi< 
regularly. I hope this advice will be followed by my corre¬ 
spondents whose eominunieations it was necessary to I'otnrn. 
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Cryptography, or Secret Writing. 

The Mysteries of Cipher-making Explained, 

By V. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 



MAY THE NEW YKAK BRING YOU PRIZES, BOYS! 


C KVrTOGRAPHV, or the art of secret writing, lias 
been practised from tlie earliest times, being 
most common perhaps between dijilomatists and 
others engaged in important aftaii*s recpiiring 

Hctecy. 

Tiiere are two distinct and ojipo.site branches in tlie 
Hit—(1) The making-up of the cryptogiam or eiplier ; 
(’J) tlie deciphering of the same—this latter i.s here meant 
i(. refer to successful deciphering of the cijiher by those 
j/t holding the key to the same. 

The struggle has gone on for age.s, the one always 
(ii'leavouring to out^^it the other—the one to in\ent a 
cipher which no one .sa\e “tho.se in the know’’ coul<l 
(kcipher. and the other—“ not in the know ”—suceess- 
fiilly deciphering the same by means of the ii.se of great 
skill combined with methods^ of which .some simple instances 
Nvill be given later on. 

Years ago it was no uncommon event for a courier to be 
nuiixlered for the .sake of his despatches. Such would he 
absolutely iisele.s.s without the key, but in many, if not in 
most, instances the key was discovered and the despatches 
read. 

One of the most ingenions, not to say amusing, methods 
ever practised was undoubtedly that employed by 
Hi-tifcus, a Oi*eek at the Pei^sian Court, wlio was desirous 
01 sending a secret message to Arlstagoras at ^liletus, 
infonning hrin that he intended to revolt from the Persians. 
He selected a slave who was suffering from a disease of the 
eyes and shaved his head under the pretence of curing, 
or rather partially curing, him. Histioeas wrote his infor¬ 
mation on the man’s bald pate, and kept him in close con- 
lincnient until his hair had grovn, and then sent liim to 
Aristagora.s to complete his cure ; in other words, to have 
another shave. Aristagoras repeated the shaving, read the 
message, and thus received the desired information. As to 
what further happened to the slave Herodotus is silent; 
but we presume his liair grew happily ever afterwards. 

The Laceileinonians, according to Plutarch, had a method 
calleil the scylale, from the staff (Gr. skutale), employed 
in the construction and deciphering of the messages. 

W hen the Spartan Ephoi'S wislied to send their orders 
to their commanders abroad, they wound slantwise a 
narrow strip of parchment upon the staff, so that the edges 
ju«t met elo.se together., and the mes.sage was then added in 
a way that the centre of the line of writing was on the 
»dge of the parchment. When unwound, the scroll merely 
(orisistcfl of a series of broken letters, and in that condition 
it was forwarded to its destination. The genexal for whom 
it was intended then proceeded to rewind it on a similar 
staff of the same diameter, and the ines.«sage was read. 


This method lias also been made use of— 
amongst otliers—by tlie pre.sent-da}* Po>“ 
Scout. 

Cr\ ptographv, or secret writing, was much 
u-od during tlie Civil ar; Cliarles I.’s 
celebrated letter to tho Earl of Cilamorgan 
was composed of twenty-four short strokes 
\ariou.sly situated upon a line. 

The Jacobites made mneh use of invisible 
or sympathetic inks in their correspondence ; 
a later notable instance of the use of such was 
during tlie war in India. The fii’st letter of 
this kind was received from Jellalabad, con¬ 
cealed in a (piill. On opening it, a .small 
piece of paper was found, on which 

appeared the single word “ iodine.’’ 

The magic licpiid was applied, and an important despatch 
from Sir Robert Sale stood forth. The de.spatch had been 
written with rice-water, which, when dry, Is absolutely 
invisible ; hut, if it ho washed over with a solution of 
iodine, the writing will Cjuickly appear, the colour being 
violet. 

The various methods which can he used in the devising 
of cryptograms or ciphers is \ ery large indeed, but in tho 
main they fall under the following heads :— 

1. Invisible or sympathetic inks. 

2 . n>' employing superfluous .sentences, words, etc., and 

the use of a stencil-plate so cut out as to show only 
certain words beneath. 

3 . Ry using misplaced letters or words. 

4 . Ry vertical or diagonal readings. This method can 

obviously be extended. 

5 . By arbitrary and artifiiial word-grouping. 

0 . I^>y’ the u>e of mixed symbols. 

7 . a printed key and code-book. 

8 . By tl:e emplo\'inent of the numerals and other 

mathematical sigi\s ; geometrical figures ; chemical 
symbols ; letters of foreign alphabets ; punctuation 
marks and other signs ; colours ; fiowers ; [ilants ; 
picture-writing, etc. 

Let us now consider some simple cipher messages and 
how they can he deciphered in a perfectU' natural and 
common-sense manner. 

{A message in cipher-words separated.) 

__ _/_LLiJ_ 

//// 111 \ ■ W \\\ AA'M' I 

! ’ ' _I • I _ __ 

1 \ \ \ \ \ i 1 r r \ \ \ 

____ / 

7/// i n \ 'x■ \\\ nn 

I I I _ LU __ IL_ _ 

I \ ww " w \\\\ 

/__ 111 1_ 

\A \\\ 

The strokes are all of the same length ; some are above 
the line and some below. The strokes are either vertical, 
or inclined to the left, or similarly inclined to tlie right. 
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Tlio break in tJio lioiizontal lino .^Iiow'i the break in the 
words?, i.p., the message contains ton words. 

Anil now for the I'liles or method of de<.*ipliering wliieh can 
be ap})li(‘d to this or any other ciplu'r, generally speaking. 

The most freqnently-oeeurriiig letter is c ; HL'xt (on the 
avei‘ag(‘) eoTue a, o, i, tl^ /., n, i\ s, t, n, y/, e, /, rj, /a, iv, 

h, k, }i, q (always followed by ?/). x\ z, 

E (the geneially prevailing letter) is uft»Mi followed by a, 
as in early, great, reason. 

O is common in words of two 1» tters, and often accom- 
panii’d by w as in grow*, l<now% niinow'. 

y is rarely used in the middle of words, but often at the 
end 

The is the wool of nmst common oeeniren< e. 

The double consonants at tlie ends of woids are most 
commonly H and ss. 

E is doubled w’ith grt'at frerjiieney, as in meet, fleet, 
speed, neotl, been, agree, etc. 

Ea and ou are the most often occurring double vowels. 

//, s, and t arc the mo<t common consonants at the ends 
of words. 

Any W'onl of a single letter must be the pronoun I or 
the vowels a or o. 

An at, on, to, of, in, it, is, he, he are the most common 
words of two letters, but 6/y, or, as, so, are also very 
frequent. 

The and and of three. 

The most common doubled letters are ce, no, ll, ss, ff. 

INIore words begin with t than with any other letter. 

In three-quarters of the words in an average sentence, 
cither the first or second letter is a vowel. 

No w’ord of tw'O or more letters ends in i. The most 
common words of three letters after the and and are : 
for, are, hut, all, not. 

Of four Iettei*s : that, mith, from, hare, this, they. 

The first thing to do when about to read a cipher is 
to make a list of the different signs usetl in the cipher, and 
see how often each occurs. 

Next observe their various combinations. Fimt take 
in hand words composed of a few letters ; when one or 
two of these have been deciphered and some of the vowels 
discovered, otlier words will soon follow. 

Now’, in looking at the above cipher message, we note 
that the fii*st w’ord, one of three letters only occurs twice, 

i. e., it is the fii*st and sixth. 

According to our rules this word should be either “ the ” 
or “ and ” ; with the probability gi'catly on the side of 
the former. We interpret then / / J J 1 1 j \ 
meaning “ the.” 

The fourth and eighth woids are the same, also the 
second an<l tenth or last ; there are, tiierefore, only sexen 
tlilTercnt words in the message. 

The fifth word is one of two letters only ; we know the 
word is not at, to or it, because it does not contain the 
symbol for t. 

It might be an, on, of, in, is, at present we have no means 
of determining. Taking the frequem v with which the 
symbol occurs, see that : — 

\ \ occims four times. 

\ \ \ 

I I : I ,. twice. 

\ \ \ \ ,, thi'ce tiim'S. 


'J'his is, prac(ir-ally speaking, no la lp to n-. and we must 
try snincthing C’bc. 'TakiuLr the tnuith w*)id (tlie same 
as the ('iglith) we have o li'tters the same, \ i/., llie li]>i 
and tliiid, and the fourth wo know c. 


Now, following the rule, the most frequent consonants 
at the ends of words are r, s and /, of W’hich r comes first. 
Let us try this and we have e r as the last two letters. 
There aie five letters in all, of which the first and third 
are alike ; the second must boa vowel ; it is, we know’, not e, 
and it is tlioiefore, piobably a ; w'o now Iiave, representing 
the unknown letter by a dot . a . e r ; a little cortsideratioii 
gives us '"paper'"'' as the wonl. 

If tills be correct, we now' Iiavo four w’ords out of the 
ten. Now' that wo know' the symbol for the vowel a, we know 
that the fifth word, the one of two lettei’s, is not “an 
“on,” “of,” “in,” “is,” remain. Now both, from the 
I'OMtext, as far as we know it, and from tlio fact that two 
other words in this short si'iitence of only seven different 
words end in the same symbol, viz., \ \ \ show thissyinbol 
to be probably “ d? ” (see rule already used) and the word 
to be “ is."'" 

Look now’ at the sev’cnth word ; we know the letter 
for the last tiu*ee .-;ymbols, they are e s t, and the word is 
evidently “ best.''" 

Let us now look at the .soeoiul w’ord which is the same 
as the tenth, represiaiting unknown letters by dots ; we 
have b . . s ; now' the second letter is certainly a vowel, 
it is not a or e, and is thei*efore according to rule o, this 
gives us b o . s, ami a little consideration gives us y 
for tlie missing letter, and the word as hoys. Tw’o words, 
now’ only are left; the thini and ninth, and my readei’S w ill 
umloubtcdly guess tliem at once. 

Wo may as well go through it, while we are about it, to 
the bitter end. Taking the third word, we know the first 
s\ inbol 0, but not tlie other two, and w’e have O . . . 
But we know scv’eral letters that they are not; for 
instance, we know' the last letter is not /, 8 , p, r, b, y, h, 
nor the second letter either, nor is it a, i, e ; I'easoning 
tlius, own soon iDCComes the most likely word. 

For the ninth woi-d w'e liave “ . or,” which at onco 
sugg(‘st8 “/or.” And the .secret message is as follows :—- 

“ The Boy ""8 Own Paper ia the beat paper for hoys.''' 
In w'liich the apostrophe and capitals, as distinguished from 
small lettei’s, have been omitte<l as unnecessary. The 
difficulty ill deciphering is above the av’emge, owing to the 
sliortne.ss of the .sentence, ami the fact that it is still further 
cui-tailed so far as giving us a key to the sjTiibols is con¬ 
cerned by it containing only seven distinct w'ords. Note 
that out of the 26 signs employed for the 26 lettera of the 
alphabet, only 14 ilifferent ones are needed in the above 
message. Cryptogi’ams or cipher-making and cipher- 
rcading, such as the above, foiTn excellent mental exercise 
for box's, and my readers, esjiecially where a number, 
small or gi’cat, are gatliered together, should try their hand 
at cr\|)tograms similar to the above, dividing themselves 
say into txvo parties, A and B ; A in the first case making 
up the cipher, and B deciphering it, and tlien B setting 
the cipher, and A deciphering it. 

To commence xvith, the message .should be longer than 
the one gixen aboxe, not less than txxenty xvords, and can 
well an ordinary jiassage taken from a book or magazine. 

The difliiMilty of deciiihering any cryptogi’am is naturally 
nmi'li iiK'ieasnd if tlie xvoids of the message are not separated 
from one anotlier ; but it <.‘au bo vloiie as xve noxv procee<l 
to show. 

Before actually gix iiig the cipher message, I might, 
pi'ihaps, just mention that no attempt has, either in the 
former or fi^llowing message, been mailo to make the cipher 
tit the solution or vice versa; the message about to bo 
gixen is a random one, not sp('eially selected either for 
ease or dillieult}', and the solution arrived at is by <^ne not 
xei-sc'd or skilled in such puzzlos, but just the solution 
naturally arrived at if the liints and rules already gixon 
])r can fiilly aial patiently followed out. 

Th>' Mi'ssoqr in Ciph* r {cotitiimoH"') : 

L. § 8 r/) V 1 5 .0 2 ? 0 8 1 ipfpn I ± qx 

L 3 2 3 n T i> 1 T 8 2 1 o O L = 3 f }- r> 

B 3 o ? J_ .) s O A ± <h ^ ? — 3 □ s -}- O 

.1 a ? •/ .1. :i O O 3 2 ? A ‘A -i- 4 ■) + r> 1 




CRYPTOGRAPHY, OR SECRET WRITING 


15.3 


Tlio first tiling to i-oinenilx'r is that the nies.sago is ab¬ 
solutely continuous ; tlio breaks in the lines mean laithino. 

First let us sec liow often the various signs or symbols 

ivnir. 

(f) occurs 10 times. 

? „ „ 

3 „ 8 „ 

7 „ 

1 „ .7 

S ,, r, 

O .. fi 


" 4 ^ 


>« 

Sunor Day 

1 <4^ 

Snow. 

X 

Yes. 

0 

War (angles 

difrerent ways^ 

Day back one 
or- Yesterday. 

Water 

Goo^^ter. 

Moon^^nth. 

No. 


wm/ 

Peace (andies 

A 

Rain. 

all same way) 

Camp (permanent) 


Iniiaii picture tigAS and their meaniuj;. 


2 occui's fi times 

M ^ » 

± •'» 

.) 0 ,, 

§ .. 1 

0 1 „ 

2 „ 

□ 3 „ 

L 3 


(•on.soiiants (/, h, a. r, s, t aiul .3 tin* vowel a. Siuiilarly -f- 
wnuM lie I'itlu'i* 6 , /*, p, fp j\ z. ].-et us tiy some combi 
naiions, a d h, a h k, a a p. a n <p a t 7 , a h p, a r k, a n p, 
etc. None of tlu‘sr‘ look iik(‘l\' eoirini.mcouients — only ona 
is a won I, viz., ark, very unlikt ly--thei'v^ is ono word, 
however, not yet down, viz., a s k, quite a likely woni, and 
one wliieh fulfils all the required conditions. Working 
always a<‘roiding to the law of jirobability, we asonne : ^ 

3 to stand for a. • 

V .^ 

.k. 

ii .'*• 

\V(' ihwt cojisidcr tlu' symbol 5 ; thi -i «lo(‘s not oeiMii’ next 
to either 3 or rj), and as it occurs no ffwver than seven times, 
we assume this to stand for either o or ;. It is now’ I'e.-^t to 
i<nvrite our ci[)her message ; putting in known sign5, we thus 
ha\ e - 

.4 .s k _L < or o L 2 ,1 ^ 8 c S 1 I or o o 2 S 0 8 1 
k e c □ I JL e L u 2 a □ i '8 2 c -I- 8 2 

1 i or o O L a f- f / or o Q « O S _L 8 O A -L ^ c 
s - a □ = .1 8 r O t or 0 [3 -c 5 5 Jl O O a 

'2 o ~r 4 .) 4 - i ‘>r o 1. 

In looking at thcf cipher messag«^ as it now' .stands, we 
notice k e e □ ; whieli if k bo the tii’st letter of a word, 
suggests “ keen ” or “ keep,” f.c., either an n or p for tlie 
symbol □. Furtlua* on in the message we notkie e s — 
rt □ e, which if □ stands for p at once suggests ” e.sca|)«‘.” 
we have, in ail probability, then fouinl out two more 

symbols, viz., p h:)r □, and c for —. Substitute these 

letteis, writing them UTidenieath the symbols if you like. 
Having got ** k«'ep,” w’O look at the next few symbols, the 
next thre<^ are 1 J_ e, which at once siiggest.s ” Me,” i.e., 
that 1 stands for t and ± for h. If tlio reader asks why 
not take more symbols, notice what tliey arc, viz., L a 2 
a p. We have now’ tw o more know n letters, winting these 
underneatli tlieir respective symbols, we see that the last 
symbol in the message is a /, and w'e know the one before 
it is either i or o, the third symbol from the end is -f- 
w hieh occurs no fewer than .seven times, but w hich wc knoir 


/////// 


Doidile symbols arc: ; 4- -r ; ? ? ; O O, of 

wliicli (fi <f) occurs twice; presumably these are either 
double consonants or double vowels, in the same word. 
W’e must not forget, how- 

• ver, that one word may 

rinish and the next begin X • 11 I | /////// 

with tlie .same letter. The V* 

ign or symbol which * 

• x riii-s the most fi*equently 

w e assume this to 
I “ e.” ►Since ” ” is 

tile most eommon word . ^ , x 

, , , Day h.u-k ou<- T-l.iy), 

»• look tor the sign <p pro- 

cctfed more than once by 

?bt’.same two symbols, hoping t«> thus get ^ ” ainl ” A.” 
t'nfortunately this fails u.s, and therefore there cannot be 
iiioro than one “Me” in tlie message unless (p <loes not 
taiifi for “e”; we try the next most frequent symbol ?, 
but meeting with no better suceess, we stick to e for fj) and 
(fneludo that at most '"the'' occurs only once. 

1^‘t us now' consider carefully the three first symbols, 
3 ? -y. The first two oeeur very frequently, in faet 
ili«*y an^ the two most freipieiit after </>, w’liilst 4- occurs 

• tilv tw’ice. Now eitlier 3 or ? are almost certain to bo ‘‘ a " 


is not h, or a or o or i *. It might be d, n, r, and porhaj>3 
s ; and tla* last word, “ dot,” ” not,” ” rot,” ” sot.” On 
the other hand tliese might only bo part of the word, or 
the word might be ” it." If 5 stan<ls for /, then tJic fouitli 
symbol from the beginning, viz., JL is we know h, and 
± 5 L might well sfaini for him, the first two woids of 
the message thus being him ; a very probable solution, 
aiul tile last word of the rncssuge ])robably being ‘d. 


Indian picture-writing. 


l.iy), 4tli Sun., mill mtintli eVpiil) ; 

l•<lIll^s (<> (Hii 


it<‘r four <l;iy.s ' D- rfoot,’ « 1 

• atUI).” 


W’e now know' some more Irttojs, a iz., i for o. e/ 

\uit<i tliese underneatli their re<p*rti\«‘ symliols. 

Noti»-e iK’xt the eombination s s h a O () a to\\iii«!s 
tlie end of the nu'ssage. 

O O is one of tlie four double s\ mbols. \\ o know’ jt 
is not c c, or o o, or 6’ 6’; following the rule it s!iouli| 
be /■ / or / L 

J..t’aviug out tlie first .$ an«l the la>t a we liavi 
O O which at oine suggests "shall,'' and gives 
left Cl- I f(»r o. 


)n for L ; 


according to our rule ; wdiichever it may bo, the other will 
h'-: a vowel or a consonant, and probably a consonant of 
\cry frequent oecuiTeiice, whilst 4- is similarly a conscaiant 
ef l arc occun-cnce. 

Now, wo do not find 3 n.sod next to <^, but we do ?. Difili- 
iLongs being rare, we therefore conclude ? to be oiu‘ of the 


Whiting in a-i before, wo ne';t rnnvi.-h'r tlie followiiic 
string of symbol-! (coming alter the w<a-ds "krrp fjtr * 
L a 2 a p i S O 2 e the la-^t eight suegc-xi 

" prisma r" gi\ ing us r foi* 4', a symbol wlii<.*h oceiii’- 
no fewer 1 h;ni <e\'cii (ime-j, and whi -li our inles fell us 
• .. .1 , ii.‘ oioi-'M-'y lie' Im Uj vuwcI-;. 
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one of the frequently recurring consonants; have also 
■:i for 2, and we at once see that L a 2 i.e, L a n must 
l^e matif and we have the l:)eginning of the message : 
him no , keep the man a prisoner. 

The most important symbols are now known and a 
good number of words, and you should have no difficulty 
in hnishing the solution, arriving at the following words 
very possibly in ap])roximately the following order :— 
“ until ,“ questions,^^ “ bxd'' “ answer,'^ wy,” 

""your,"" “Zneff,” "" arriml,"" ""should."" 

The complete message reading OvS follows :— 

“ Ask him no questions, but keep the man a prisoner until 
rny arrival, should he escape your lives shall answer for it"" 

TJie above is not an arbitrary solution arrived at by the 
writer, but a perfectly natural one by a novice to whom 
the cipher was given for solution, together with the solution 
rules and hints stated above. 

The fact that the occurs only once in the above, and no 
fewer than six of the symbols only once, and two moi-e 
only twice, renders it of rather moi*e than a\(aage 
difficulty. 

When making up such a cipher, one shoukl be (at any 
rate at first) selected in which the occurs tu o or three times ; 
but every cipher message has, of course, its own peculiar 
j>oints of difficulty. Those ciphers in which the words 
are. separated are, generally speaking, to be preferred 
for ordinary amusement and interest. 

Considerable ingenuity can be exercised in working in 
various geometrical and other figures, combined with dots 
or marks to denote different letters according to their 
diffei ent positions in the figure or designs. 

PICTURE-WRITING. 

Of all forms of cipher-writing, picture-writing is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the oldest, in fact it is really the oldest of idl 
wiiting. Chinese writing, for instance, is merely picturt*- 
writing done with as few lines as possible. 

There are many who think that oiu* own alphabet is 
descended from such writing. “ O,” for instance, was 
originally a fa<*e saying “ Oh,” now simplified into the 


round shape of the mouth. “ S ” was a serpent hiasing» 
but little changed to-day, and so on. 

In this pictm-e-writing, one sign, sjTnbol or picture, 
denoted not a letter so much as a word or idea. As an 
example of such, let us take some of the best Imown 
American-Indian signs. 

The hieroglyphics or picture-writing shown on the pre¬ 
vious page, roads: “Day back one, i.e., yesterday, 4th 
Sun., rain month (i.e., April) after four days ‘Deerfoot,’ 
Chief of the Flying Eagles, comes to our Camp.” 

SYMPATHETIC INKS. 

In addition to being put into cipher, a further conceal¬ 
ment of the message may be brought about by its being 
written in invisible, or, as it is often called, sjTnpathetic 
ink. The following are some of those most commonly 
used with their “ developers,” or the means whereby the\- 
may be rendered visible. 

Write with a solution of cobalt chloride; tlie writing 
disappears when breathed upon, but reappeai-s ■when 
lieated. 

Write with a solution of potassium ferro-cyanide, de\ elop 
with iron siili^liate; or write with copper sulphate and de¬ 
velop witli ammonium hydrate ; or write with a solution 
of iron sulphate and develop with p\Togallic, tannic or 
gallic acid; or write with a^very dilute solution of .sul¬ 
phuric acid and develop with heat; or write with the 
juice of an onion and develop by warming. 

If a dilute solution of nitrate of silver be used nothing 
is visible until the writing is exposed to the light, or to 
the fire, when the WTiting will turn |X*rmanently black. 
Cenerally speaking, the writing solutions must be \ er\" 
dilute. 

In conclusion, cijdior-mnking and nmnaking or deeiplier- 
ing is, undoubtedly, an excellent form of mental exercise, 
and although, like anything else, it has been abused and 
put to bad uses, it has played, and still does play, a by ni> 
mc'ans unimportant part in many of the affairs of to-day. am I 
some acquaintance witli its principles and practices might, 
in certain circumstances, prove extremely useful. 


When Miggs Minor Goes a-Skating. 


By FFLIX LFIGH. 


W HEN Migg.s Minor goes n-sknting 
Tlio results are devastating, 

And there’s bound to be some trouble in a tric3. 
When he gets into the fairway 
He’s in your, and my, and 
their way— 

Tm alluding to the fellows 
on (lie ice. 

For he cannons into Hervey, 

Who, although expert, is 
nervy,” 

And lie lays him out as 
fiat as pancakes are. 

Then ho manages, in rising, 

I'o contrive a trap surprising 
For Siiiiih Major, whom 
lie hriiigs down with a 
j a r. 

Then he's up again and 
nvling 

Bight across the track of 
K(‘eling, 

Who’s as clumsy ns a 
tiaiiicaf on liis fiM't. 



Tlierc ensues a .sharp collision, 

Anti the pair, amid derision. 

Near the “ Danger ” hole proceed to take a scat. 


Johnson, stiff as any imago. 

Is uttraeted to the scrim¬ 
mage 

By a power that draw si 
him on against his will. 

And in less than half a. 
minute 

The whole school is fairly it\ 
it. 

Causing chaos and u 

universal sj)ili. 

For Minor, segi - 

tion 

Will just meet the situation. 

And this winter he 
leave us for a whilo. 

In a corner of the icefield. 

All alone, he’ll have a 
field 

For the culture of liiri 
acroliatie stylo. 


IIKLI) UP FOR A ‘‘S^AP.■ 

Tnti;i i'II> .‘^rouTSMAN (tvlit*) is <tiit for [tliofo- fitr iii- !•«>(>!•. “Wil<l 
r.( .T-t- ill tl'fir Lull- ”) Mi. Lriiih. I iiili iid to 

y(iii ‘-hot ’ o;»C' iv.iy or tin- rtlur. so >i-n i.io t.iivL- >0111 c 1 k>uc 

In ! VMM 11 I i ll(‘ II li.l I ;i Iiirr;i 
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By 1-. W. HACKWOOU. 

II.—British Dragon Legends. 


T HK dragon 
app ea rt'd 
pnnninont- 
ly in soino 
^ of our old city 
pageants. It was generally a lingo pa.ste-board contraption, 
gilded and painted to look as ferocious as po.s.sible ; hollow, so 
ilmtaman(or sometimes two men) could get inside to fill the 
legs for the walking action. Frequently the masked actor 
iiL>ide had other “ practical ” tricks to work : as .spitting fire 
from the dragon's no.stril.s, or lashing it.s tail in fury ; and 
other antics besides, some to appear “ natural ” ti> the 
beast, others for humorous effect and intended to make 
the crowds laugh. 

In olden times Ascension Day was the church festival 
most commonly associated with dragon legends. At 
tlie Rogation days immediately preeeding, it was customary 
for the clergy, accompanied by the church officers and people, 
to perambulate the parish boundaries, and at certain 
pn.*scrihed spots to offer prayem for the fruitfulness of the 
Holds and a plenteous yield at the following harvest ; and 
also to beseech protection from the malevolent spirit of 
nil evil. Emblematical of this infernal spirit the image 
a dragon was carried in the proce.ssion ; on the thiitl 
and last day of the processioning this effigy was beaten 
ancl kicked, buffeted and .stoned, and treated in every 
way witli the utmost insult and ignominy. 

hi .some English parishes are places bearing such names 
as Dragoii’.s Well or Dragon R(X*k, wliich indicate the spots 
where the processions made some of their pre.scribed stops. 

London, of course, had its municipal dragon. Thus, 
in an oM chronicle describing the Lord Mayor’s proemsion 
from (Ireenwich to Westminster, escorting Anno Boleym 
to lier coronation, we read :—Fifty barges were filled by 
the various city companies, and followed the Lord Mayor’s 
barge, marshalled by three light wherries with offieei's. 
before the ^Mayor’s barge came another barge full of ord¬ 
nance and containing a huge dragon (intended to stand 
for the Rouge Dragon in the Tudor arms), whicli vomited 
wild fire; and round about it stood terrible monsters 
imd savages also vomiting fire, discharging squibs, and 
niakiiig hideous noi.ses. 

fn the city procession of 1072, the pageant was .saluted 
over against Bow Church by two Griffins, tlio.se being 
the supportei's in the aiTrLS of the Grocei*s’ Company, to 
which body the new Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Hanson, 
bf'longed. 

Than Snap no more fitting name could l>e devised for 
a devouring dragon, and this was the name hy which in 
former days the famous civic dragon of Norw ich was known, 
^iiap was a magnificent reptile, built of cardboard, all 
ylitirring in green and gold, who every year, on the Tuesday 
More St. John the Bapti.st’s Day (23rd June), went in 
l^rocession with the ^layor and Corporation, giiarckNl 


by four Whilllei-s (or maskers) and accompanied by gay 
banneiN and bands of music. Ho was a very witty' and 
amu'^ing tlragon, and always delighted the crowd by his 
antics. On the arrival of the procession at the cathedral. 
Snap was never allowed to enter tlie sacred edifice, but .sat 
on a big .stone outside, called the dragon-stone ; there ho 
waited till the .service was over, when he resumed his place 
in the proees.sion and returned with it to the Town Hall. 

.At lliii-ford, in Oxfordshire, it was a much honoured 
old custom to make up yearly the effigy of a huge dragon 
and to cany it up and down the town in great jolli y on 
Midsummer eve. The origin of the practice was lost 
in the obscurity of the past ; but Ls quite plausibly said 
to have been instituted to commemorate a signal victory 
gained at that place in the year 750 by Cutlired(or Cuthbert). 
a tributary king of the West Saxons, over Ethelbald, 
the proud king of Mercia, whoso iiLSupportablo exactions 
the former had been unable any longer to endure. The 
victor captured, after a desperate struggle, the banner 
of Ethelbald, on which was dopietcil a golden dragon, 
and the form of commemoration is .said to have been inspii'ed 
by this device. 

Jn the old village Alorris dances, along with Robin Hoo<L 
Friar Tuck, the Hobby Horse and other familiar characters 
<»f median al pageantry, a ilragon was .sometimes intro<lueed 
as one of the ranu* features ; the Hobby Horse was then 
suppo.sed to represent St. George. In a AIii mers’ play 
at Steyning the dragon took a prominent part, for all 
fought him at once—a heterogeneous company of hercK's 
and champion.s, including St. George, King Cole, King 
.Alfred and his bride, giant Bhmderbore, Little Jack, and 
the Monis Fool. In Cornwall versions there is nearly 
always a dragon to fight with St. George. In 1559, St. 
George and the dragon were introduced in the London 
May games. 

At Helston, in Cornwall, is c(‘lebrated an annual Alay 
festival known as Furry-day% a custom so ancient that its 
real oiigiii is unknown. One explanation is that it com¬ 
memorates tho joyous delivery of the town from the 
domination of an evil fiery dragon, and that “ Fiury- 
day ” should really be “ Fiery-day ” Another theory 
of tho origin of the custom regards it as a relic of the ancient 
Roman festival of Floralia, which was held in the early 
spring, and explains “ Furry-day ” as a corruption of 
“ Flora-day.” 

There ai*e other Celtic dragon legends. One tells of an 
enonnous dragon with pe.‘»^iferoiLS breath, which long 
lay hidden in Wales and destroyeil tw’o vast regions with 
its venom, till holy St. Samson seized it by the throat 
and flung it into the sea. Another, stranger still, is of a 
terrible dragon which infested tho dominions of King 
Lludd, and on each May-day eve made every hearth in 
Britain resound with its piercing shrieks. 

I Judd was a King of Britain who rebuilt the walls of 
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“ Oil, quit thy swortl, and briul 
thy bow, 

And giv’e me kisses three—- 
For though I am a poisonous 
Worm 

No harm I’ll do to thee I” 


London and encompassed tlie city with numberless towers, 
\i’]iereof ‘‘ Lud-gate ” was one. In liis reign (so runs 
the legend) three dreadful plagues befell the land. One 
was the j early oc^uiTcnce of these terrify ing slirieks wliich 
scared old and young alike and paralysed e\ery one ^^ith 
fear. 8o the king conferred with Ills wise brother to tlis- 
cover a remedy for the \ arious calamities which had o\ er- 
taken tlie land. Tlie May-day eve plague was removed 
by capturing the dragon who was the cau.se of it, and burying 
the beast in the very strongest place which could be found 
in the Island of Britain for the purpose—this was a certain 
Kistvaen or stone-chest, used as a burial place for the mighty 
dead. KemaiiLS of such Kistvaens, or C.’romlechs as they 
are sometimes called, are found in many parts of the country , 
and show that they were made by’’ forming a tomb of four 
immense rougli uncut stones, with a fifth to sei-ve for the 
top ; and then the whole was buried under an enormous 
mound of earth. 


verses in true Northuniberland jingle. It tells of a king 
who once lived at Bamburgh castle, a widower with a beau¬ 
tiful daughter, and who, after a time, brought home fora 
second w ife a (pieen, comelv of fonn, but who in truth was 
a witch. Becoming jealous of her step-daughter's beauty’ 
she turned the girl into a serpent, a \enomous mon¬ 
strosity' which nothing could restore to human shaj>- 
but the very* problematical re appearance of her brother, 
C'hilde AX y nd, then long since gone to foreign parts. The 
Worm in the meantime took up its abode at Spindlestone 
ffeugh, where it consumed the milk of seven cows and 
jioisoned all the land around witli its breath. 

‘‘ For seven miles east, and seven miles west. 

And seven miles north and south. 

No blade of grass or corn could grow, 

So venomous was her mouth.” 

After a long course of time, however, it came to pass that 
Childe Wynd heanl of the 
grievous happenings at home, 
and, resolving to return, Jio 
called together his merry’ men, 
built liimself a stout ship with 
tall masts, all of the rowan 
tree, for that timber w as proof 
against witchcraft and magic. 
He .saik’d for home, and w lien 
the queen saw’ him coming 
she worked her spells against 
the ship in vain. Safelv 
tlie Childe landed at Budle 
Bay, arriving w hen the Laitlly 
Worm was gyrating in one 
f»f its threatening frenzies. 
I'he valiant Childe, however, 
drew’ his “ berry-brown 
sword ” and advanced with¬ 
out hesitation to the combat, 
when the monster thus 
addressed liim :— 


So the Childe with magnifi¬ 
cent confidence embiaced 
the Laidly M'orrn, whereat it 
crawled into its lair, oiiK* 
to emerge immediately’ after 
as the long-lost and beautiful 
ISIargaret, liis beloved sister. Joyfully the pair hied them 
to the castle, greatly to the consternation and discomfiture 
of the wicked queen, whom the Cliilde bitterly reproached 
in words, and then, by magic more i>otcnt than her own, 
transformed her into a noisome toad. 


Now on the sands near Ida’s Tower 
She craw’ls, a loathsome Toad, 
And venom spits at ev’ery maid 
She meets along the road.” 


In the rugged country of Spindlestone Heiigh in Northum - 
berland, standing on the edge of a cliff is an isolated roeJe 
known as the Bridle Bock, so called because local traditioiL 
has it that this was the stone over wliich the Childe tlm?\v 
his bridle reins when he went out to meet the Worm. 
Near by is a cave said to have l>een the lurking-place ot 
the deadly creature ; and a few* hundred yaixls aw a x- 
lies a hoHow Slone six feet long, two feet wide and tw e* 
feet deep, now' useti as a drinking trough for cattle, but 
claimed as the legendary trough which held the milk of 
the seven kine, and from w hich the \\ orm drank. 

Just over the Clieviot I order, in Roxhiirghshire, the Linton 
A\ orni of the Somerville legend had his hole. Linton 
Tuwei- was the fortaliee of the Somerville family, the head 


— 
MORais OAN/ce.Rb 


J'lie north of England is peculiarly’ rich in dragon lore, 
mostly in the form of heroic tales of knightly’ dragon-slayei’s. 
Indeed, it has been claimed that the episodes of the great 
Anglo-Saxon poem, “ Bcow’ulf,” all belong to the early’ 
history of this region ; that Heorot, the mead-hall or 
banqueting-houso of Hrothgar, w’as at the Hartlepools. 

In these tales of romance, of which dragon-slaying forms 
the subject, the gods of ancient mythology, generally’ 
armed with thunderbolts, are replaced by valiant knights 
who slay’ the monsters with sword or with spear. Such 
fables of maii-eating dragons,or “worms” as they were called, 
are w idely' scattered over various parts of Yorkshire ; 
and often corroboration is sought to be given to them bv 
stone carvings bearing the imago of a man, a serpent and 
a sword, though local tradition .seems to have preserved 
little which distinguishes one k^gend from another, par¬ 
ticularly in the matter of origins. 

A famous dragon legend is that of Bamburgh, celebrated 
in a balla<l culled ” The Laidly Worm of Spindlestone 
Ileugh,” which was composc^l by Duncan Fraser, a poet 
of the C’heviots in the days of Bruce. The word “heugh ’’ 
is pronouucc’d harj\ and siguities loic hfinq u'ct land : hv 
the term ” laidly wor/n ” must be understood loathsuf/ic 
icypi’id. This aneif-ut ballad runs througli .some fifty 
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of wliiHi, ill the reign of the Lion, was John of tliat 

ilk, the hei-o of the talc. The noxious ci*eatnro of this 
-toiy has been quite minutely described by a Somerville 
family liistorian of the 8e\'entecnth century who declares 
that it was “in length throe Scots’ yards, and somewhat 
liicjger than an onlinary man’s leg, with a head more 
projioi'tionablo to it^s length than gi’eatness ; and in form and 
colour like to our common muir-e<kid's.” The moderation 
«»f this liistorian is really reinarkablo, when it is an 
i-ssrntial part of the ancient legend that the Linton Worm 
was in the liabit of coiling itself round a neighbouring hill 
mid by its breath destroying all tlie animal aiul vegetable 
life it could from that post of vantage overlook. Indeed, 
(lie local gossips still point out a series of indented spiral 
lilies circling the sides of that hill, and solemnly aver that 
they wcit! caused by the violent contractions of tlie Worm 
ill its j 1\ ing agony. The knight is stated to have accorn- 
plislied the deatli of the creatui'e by the enifiloymcnt 
:>f imiiiiiig pitch, which for some reason is al\va\ s accounted 
lo he particularly efTective in such ojiorations against the 
frai-soine tlragons of destructive propensities. 

\\ hene\er a now Bishop of Diirliam—who is one of our 
lai^lish Prince i^ishops—enters his diocese for the fii-st 
lime, a curious ceremony is |K>rformed by the Lord of the 
Mimor of 8o<fkburn, who holds his lands by the tenure 
of pn^^uiting to his lordsliip, as an emblem of his temporal 
jKiwer, an ancient falchion. The wiwpon is supposcil 
to he the identical sword with which Sir John Conyers 
ill olden times slew a “ monstrous and poysonons vi'rmiia? 
(jr wyverne which overthrew and devoured many people.” 
Jn making the presentation, the tenant of ScK'khnrn repeats 
the following address :— 

■ My Lord Bishop,— 1 here jirescnt you with the Falcliion 
wliei*ewith the champion Conytns slew the Worm, Dragon 
or Fiery Flying Serpent, which destroyed man, woman, 
and child ; in memory of which the king then reigning 
gave him the manor of Sockbiirn to hold by this tenure, 
that Tuxm the very first entninco of every bishop into 
till'county this Falchion shonl<l he presented.” 


Sir John Conyem died in 1.305, and the ofYigy of him 
on his tomb lias c.ne foot on a figure of the wj vernc or 
“ wermc,” anti tho other against the flunk of his faithful 
hound, whoso toetli are clenched in the monster’s tliroat. 
It is not impossible that the legend was invcMited from 
the sculptor’s design, wliich was meant to have a religious 
significTince—a good man’s triumph over spiritual e\ il. 

Between Slingshy and Hovingham, in Yorkshire, dwelt 
a monstroiLS Worm a mile long, wliieh occupied a cave 
by the roadside, from which it issued at certain times 
to devour not only the crops of the peasantry but their 
children and thernsehes. So intolerahle did tlie pest 
liecomc that at length ^fanuaduke Wyvill, the lord of 
Slingshy Hall, made a vow to heaven that he would destroy 
the joathsomo beast. So after due preparation ho sallied 
forth to the attack, and slew the \Vorm. At th(^ neigh¬ 
bouring church of Osgodhy may bo seen the sculptured 
(dflgy of the valiant champion and that of his faithful 
honn 1 who helped him so hra\('ly in the long and g‘»rv 
conflict. 

At Crcndnlc, near Loftns (or Lofthonse), in the North 
Biding, a block of stone Mas dug out of the ground not so 
many years ago on which wore found carved re])rcsciita- 
tioiis of a man’s effigy uith a fonni<lable looking sword; 
and at once ingiaiious ethjrts wen> made to connect this 
rude sculpture with the h'gcud of tlie valorous Sir John 
Fouyers, wlio “slew a inoiistrous and poysonons vermine 
or wvvorne, an aske or werme, wliich overthrew and 
devoured maii\ pi^iplc in fight ; for that the .scent of that 
poy.><on was so strong that no person might uh><ic it.” 

Again, at Kcllingt<»ii, in the W’est Biding, Mheio the 
dragon theme also ci-ojis up, the usual commemoration will 
he found in the s1ih|)(^ of a stone with a carving of man, 
sword and serpent. I’he slayer of the Kellington Worn' 
M as one Ormroy<l, m bile tlu3 hero of the Slingshy K gcnd 
Mas a Wyvill, names in Mhieh mc have, re.spectively, th< 
syllables Orni (a foini of Morm ”) and Wyv (an abbi-exia- 
tion of M'yvern)- facts Mhicli give rise to the suspicion that 
in llic-!c tMO ca.scs is some ci^uuUH'tion hetMiH*n the 
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“ Sir John succeeded in thrusting his sword deep under the dragon’s wing. 


oi'i^nri of the legend and the funiily name of the traditional 
lieivj of it. 

As tlie Sockbum AVorm is associated with the Tees, the 
Lanihton AVorm 1ms tlie tale of his ravenings locatetl on 
the river AA'ear, on the banks of which he coiled himself 
PiMind a hill, and was only pacified by copious drainihts 
milk that would ha\e exhausted the richest dairy country 
tliat e\'er flowed with the ])roduee of milch kine. The 
hei’o of this legend was a l.ambton. a family in which is 
now \ ested the earldom of Durham. He was a knight and 
a Crusader, who, being made acfjuainted with the devas¬ 
tations of the terrible di’ngon, consulted a witch as to the 
))est way of attacking the monster, and was duly instructed 
by the sibyl. 

A condition attached to the successful issue of the enter- 
pri<e was that the knight should follow up his coiujuc-st 
c>f the firagon by slaying, as a kind of saeiifiee, the fir-t 
living thing lie rnc*t on his return from the fight ; if he 
faile<l in this the lonis of Larnbton for nine generations 
sliouM not die in th<*ir IxmIs. So it was pre-arrang(‘d for a 
d(»g to meet the eoiui lering Criisi i t on his retuin. but. 


unfortunately, the plan miscarried, and 
the first being to confront the success- 
fill warrior on liis return from a terrific 
struggle with the monster, “ whoso 
blood flow ed so freely from the piercing 
of a crusading spear as to turn the river 
red,” was his own father. As the knight 
refused to fulfil the condition impo.st'd 
by the sibyl it afterwards befell, as 
she had prophesied, that for nine suc¬ 
ceeding generations the lords of Larnbton 
died otherwise than in their beds at 
home. 

A mile-and-a-half down tlie river 
from Larnbton Castle is AA'orm Hill, 
the reputed haunt of the creature. That 
the river ran red with blood on the 
occasion of the conflict is better 
accounted for by another version of the 
tale, which .says that the knight clad 
himself in a coat of armour made of 
.sharp blades—good Yorkshire blades, 
perchance—.so that when the AAV.nu 
coiled him-self round his enemy he hut 
used his enormous strength to cut 
him.self into pieces. 

The legend of the Lambton AA'orin 
is given with an amplitude of ik‘tail 
by J. K. Hoyle in his “Guide to 
Durham.” AA'e are told, for instance, 
how the hero w hen young led a dissolute 
life. He w’ould amuse himself by fishing 
on Sundays, and on one Sabbath Hay 
he caught a worm of most ilkgusting 
appearance, something like an eft with 
nine holes on each side of its hend. 
He flung the repulsive creature into a 
neighbouring well, where it long re¬ 
mained unheeded, till at last it prc'W 
too large for its abiding-place, when 
it sought another home. So tho \A'onn 
moved, and for its day-quarters coile«l 
itself round a rock in the middle of tLo 
river, and at night slept on a neigh¬ 
bouring hill, twining itself round the 
ba.s^. On this hill it long made its 
home, continuing to grow’ till it wns 
al)le to wrap its length three tilings 
round. Also, we are told of the raging 
fury of the AA’onn whenex’cr the daily 
supply of its milk fell .short of tluj 
regulation quantity (the full proilui^o 
of nine cows), an outrage he resented 
{See page 159 .) by lashing bis tail round the trees in 
the park and tearing them up by the 
roots. Truly the Lambton AAorm was one of the worin.'^ 
that “ turned ” ! 

At AA harneliffe, a forest on the banks of the Dow, irv 
Vorksliire, and seven miles from the city of Shef!>?Id, i ^ 
the ancient domain of the AVortley family, and a plnc-o 
named in popular ballad as the haunt of the fabled Dnxgi -r, 
of AA'aiitlcy. A cleft in the rock there is still known ns 
the Dragon’s Den. “ AA'antley ” was the local pronunein- 
tion of AA’hameliffe ; and the old tale relates that 11 1«3 
monster, who had this for his lurking-place, was slain Hy 
More, of :More Hall, who procured a suit of armour studciovl 
with spikes, and proceeding to the well near its lair, kiekcHl 
the dragon in the mouth, where alone it Nvas vulneraDK', 
and so \ auqiiished it. Doing to death b 3 ' kicking does 
s(‘(‘m a \ ervchi vaIrons method of attack,and 3 ’et in the Noj-t li 
Country the legend was once very popular. The dragoxi's 
cave is situated amidst the crags of AAharnclilfe 
once the luinting-gioimds of the lordl\’ AA ortle\*s, and tli< 
legend originated in an ignorant attempt to localiso ^ 
.satire, the subject of which was a AATwtley of Eliza bet lx«^tj 
times. 


DRAGON MYIHS AND LI-GENDS 
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Thu ballad description of the famoiLS boast runs in 
t/iis wise :— 

‘‘ This dragon liad two furious wings, 

Each one upon each shoulder ; 

With a sting in its tail, as long as a flail, 

Which made him bolder and bolder. 

He had long claws, and in his jaws 
Four and forty teeth of iron ; 

With a hide as tough as any buff 
Which did him round environ.’* 

Various ex|)lanations have been put forward for the 
oiigin of the ballad legend : that the dragon was nothing 
more than a wine-bibbing lord who was fast drinking his 
estates away ; that the tlevourer was a rapacious lawyer 
who was feloniously robbing the tlwee orphan ownois left 
in his charge ; that the fabulous monster was a ferocious 
wolf that infested the neighbouring woods till he,was finally 
slain b\' the hero of More Hall. And others besides. 

“ Ohl stories tell how Hercules 
A dragon slew nt Lerno, 

With seven head.s and fourteen eyes. 

To see and well discern-o ; 

Rut he had a club, this ciragon to drub. 

Or he ne’er had done it, I warrant ye ; 

Rut More of More Hall, with nothing at all. 

He slew the Dragon of Wantley.” 

Tu a Salopian legend we have a slight deviation from tlie 
n>udl run of dragon stories by the introduction of Eastern 
magic, but with a reversion to old lines of thought in tlie 
tlragon guarilianship of treasuie. 'rhe tale luns in this 
u/se. In the year 1344, at Rromlield, near J.udlow, a 
certain *Saracen phy.sician came to Earl W'arreu to ask 
pi‘nni.ssion to kill a flragon which had made it.s deii in 
Rroinliel<l, and was committing great ravages on all the 
• all's lands around the Welsh Ixirder there. Consent 
ls*ing given, the Worm was overcome by the potent spell 
of an Arab incantation. Certain words, however, in that 
strange tongue led to the common belief, which soon sprea<l 
abmad, that a vast ti’ca.siirc* lay hidden in the dragon's den. 
S*» a btsly of men from the neighlxniring county ot Hereford 
anned themselves, and went by night to dig for the hidden 
hoani, Ie<i in their nefarious euterjjri.so by a Lombard, 
nanieil iVter Picanl. Just as they had reached the treasure 
tfio earl's men fell upon tliem, overcame them, and cast 
them into prison. Then the earl took ix)sse.ssioii of the 
treasure, which was very great. The unusual character 
introduced suggests an allegory of even deeper significance 
tliau some of the other dragon stories. 

A Worm of profligious size once upon a time made liis 
Inrking-plaee at Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury, poisoning 


tlic inhabitants and dcNouring their flocks and herds. At 
Iji'l the king proclaimed that any one who destroyed the 
<)i)no\ious beast should be rewardctl with a Hue estate, 
Ix longing to the ci'own. w hich lay within that parish. Tliis 
hi ought forth a chamj)ioii bearing the historic Engli<h 
name of John Smith, w ho announced his readiness to O'^say. 
the task. 13y placing a cpiantity of milk near the creature’s 
lair he lured him out ; then, waiting till he had gorged 
liimsolf with this veiy efficacious ))ait till lie lay down to 
sleep, the snbllc*witted elianijiion simply .“topped forth 
anil (Mit off his head with Jiis ciiital-a.xe. H is satisfactory 
to know tliat the resonrccful John Smith was duly awarded 
1 he “ fiia' e.state.” 

Ill ancient days when the greater part of Durham county 
was coven'll with forest, a .savage beast desolated the regii n 
of Hisho[) Auckland, the ultimate conqueror of which wa.s 
an heroic member of the I’ollard family. Strict inquiry 
into the details of the legend connected therewith reveals 
the fact that the Pollard Worm was a huge wild boar, or 
*' lirawii it has been suggested that the name of the 
iieiglibourmg pari.sh of Hraneepeth merely signifies “ tlio 
hi aw n’s path ” ! 

A W elsh kKial legend of no little ingenuity seems to have 
been inspiml by an old-time etymological crank. It sets 
foi t h that in the far-aw ay times of long ago a horrible W inged 
Serpent haunted the prec'incts of the Castle of Caledfryn- 
^ n-RIios (now more familiarly known to us as Denbigh 
Castle), attacking man and lx*ast till everyone was .scared 
away and the town lx‘cnme desolate. At last Sir John-of- 
the-Tliumbs (so called because ho had eight fingei’S and two 
thumbs on each hand), a member of the noble family of 
Sahisbur;s-, volunteered to attack the monstrous reptile. 
In tlie desperate conflict which ensued. Sir John succeeded 
nt last ill thrusting his .sword deep under tlie dragon’s wing, 
upon w hich, with a horrible yell, it expired. Sir John cut 
off the moivster's head ainl bore it in triumph to the town, 
where the delighted townspeople hailed him with the cry. 
Dim Bych ! (“ Xo more dragon!”)—memorable words, 
which, says the erudite chronicler, hav’e now pas.sed into 
the namo of the place (Di'iibigh). 

It will bo ol>servt‘d that .some of the fcatiire.s of tliese. 
I(x*al dragon legends are common to a number of them, 
sliowiiig that there has been some borrow ing of detail w here 
the power of original invention lias been lacking. W'here a 
iiow' element has been introduced, such as an Oriental 
oncliaiiter, there has been a I'cversion to the familiar oM 
feature of the dragon guardianship of buried treasure. Tlie 
gii'ater frequency of .such legends in the North of England 
may [irobably bo due to old Norse influences. The dragon 
stories connected with W’^alos seem to liave something of 
the ancient Celtic spirit breathing through them. 



BEFOKF. the ROBIN WAS EVOLVED. 

SEimMENTAL Cave-Dwklt.er I—" Of courj»e, .1 t.'imo (llnosanni<< nn 
awfully pretty klea, but tbo thing gi-ts to In* a bit of a nuKance wbeii a chap 
like that conies hopping .iroiind for the hr(aki;Ht srraps 1 " 
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Jn outlining the programme for this volume of the ** B.O.P.*’ 
I referred, in the November number, to the new adven¬ 
ture serial by Raymond Raife which I 
‘ IN THE REALM had secured. This splendid story will 
OF THE commence in next month’s issue, and, 

ARCTIC POPPY." as already announced, will be entitled 

"IN THE REALM OF THE ARCTIC POPPY." 
All those who remember the same author’s thrilling tale, “ The 
Sheik’s White Slave,” which appeared in Vol. XLIL, ma^’ count 
upon an absorbing, briskly-moving yarn in this new serial. 
It deals with an expedition to the Arctic ice-wastes, and with 
the quest of a remarkable flower that it is hoped to find far 
north near the Pole. Mr. Raife has made a special study of 
the Arctic and the Eskimo tribes of whom he writes, and he will 
tell “ B.O.P.” readers much that is new and interesting about 
these nomadic people. 

In the course of the 
quest, ns you may 
imagine, the youth¬ 
ful hero who is given 
an opportunity to 
join the expedition 
goes through some 
extraordinary adven¬ 
tures. He is a fine 
young fellow, I can 
tell you, and ho will 
win all hearts by bis 
pluck and resource¬ 
fulness. The coloured 
cover of next month's 
“ B.O.P.," the Feb¬ 
ruary number, has 
be(Mi specially 
painted by Mr. 

Arthur Twidle, the 
well-known artist, 
who will illustrate 
“lx THK Reai.m 
OF THE Arctic 
Poppy ” throughout. 

This cover is u 
striking picture of an 


Eskimo in his kayak among the ice-floes. Look out for this 
splendid yarn, therefore, you “ B.O.P.”-it'e3, and make it known 
to all your chums. 

♦ * ♦ 

Now for a word about the novel boat-sledge belonging to the 
“ Quest,” which is illustrated in our columns this month. This 
curious little craft was specially designed 
THE "QUEST’S" for Sir Ernest Shackleton, and, as will 
BOXT-SLEDGE FOR be seen, it is for use on both sea and land, 
THE ANTARCTIC. or, perhaps, I should say, ice. When 
put into commission for the water the 
boat is provided with oars for rowing, paddles whore there 
is no room among the ice-floes to sweep an oar, and a sail and 
centre-board so that she may sail into the wind. For ice use 
she is fitted with runners along the bottom, and can be divided 

into two sledges, or 
two pimts. Til is 

useful little craft, is 
very strongly built 
of sewn three - ply 
wood, and is so light 
that two men can 
easily carry her. Her 
length over all is 
eighteen feet. Such 
a combination boat- 
sledgo as this will 
undoubtedly be im¬ 
mensely serviceable 
to Sir Ernes t 
Shackleton and his 
comrades in the Ant - 
arctic, and its uso- 
fulness should make 
it an essential featuro 
of all future expedi¬ 
tions to the South 
Pole and North Polo 
alike. 

♦ ♦ • 

Some of my readorsj 
may remember that 
about ten years ago 
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a Bengali “ 0\yn Paper,” entitled “ Balak,” was started 

in Calcutta, with a view to supplying the Bengali schoolboy 
with the same kind of reading ns that 
ABOUT THE provided for the English-speaking boy 

NEW INDIAN through the “ B.O.P.” Owing to difhcul- 

“B.O.P.” ties, Gnancial and editorial, the publication 

of “ Balak ” was stopped at the end of 
1919, to the great disappointment of many who realise the 
widespread need there is for suitable reading for Indian school¬ 
boys. Now, largely as a result of the interest shown and gener¬ 
ous helj) given by Sir John T. Cargill, Bart., a new monthly 
magazine on the same lines ha3 been launched. This new maga¬ 
zine, a copy of which lies before me as I write, is called 
“ Kishore ” (the Bengali word ^or a colt or youth), and is 
mostly in the Bengali tongue ; just one or two articles in English 
appear in each issue. The Grst numbers of “ Kishore ” are 
attractive in appearance, and I have it upon good authority 
that the reading matter is equally alluring. Those who are 
interested in this work for Indian schoolboys hope that in course 
of time it will prov'e 
possible to start simi¬ 
lar magazines in other 
Indian languages. 

^Vlth a view to 
making the present 
effort a success and so 
paving the way for 
further ventures of 
the same nature, an 
endeavour is being 
made to enlist the 
interest and support 
of the schoolboys of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland, and this en¬ 
deavour is meeting 
witli a most en¬ 
couraging response. 

Now, how many 
readers of the 
** B.O.P.,” I wonder, 
will come forward to 
lend a hand in this 
work ? It is really 
a cause worth sup¬ 
porting, and I should 
like every boy who 
enjoys his “ B.O.P.” 
to do something, 
howev’er little it may be, to help towards' establishing this 
Bengali “ B.O.P.”—” Kishore ”—Grmly on its feet. Will 
any fellow who cares to help kindly send his contribution tO' 
the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 ? 
All such donations will be acknowledged in these columns. 

♦ * ♦ ^ 

” The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s,” by the late Talbot 
Baines Reed, was one of the most famous serials that have been 
published in the ‘‘ B.O.P.” Every old 
TALBOT BAINES boy who followed the fortunes and mis- 
KEED ON fortunes of Oliver and Stephen GreenGeld, 

THE FILM. Loman, and other characters in this Gno 

school story, when it Grst appeared in our 
18SI-82 volume, still remembers it with the keenest delight. 
Since those early da^-s, ” Tlie Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s ” has 
been issued in book form in several popular editions, and many 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. The greatest 
test of its popularity, perhaps, is the fact that to-day its sale is 
as large as ever. Now this splendid school story, with its lessons 
of truth and courage, has been prepared for the ” Pictures,” 
and thousands of young people to whom it may bo unknown as 
a book will enjoy its rollicking fun and its dramatic narrativ'o 
on the cinema screen. The Glm, which is a long one—it takes 
over an hour and a half to reel off—follows T. B. Reed’s story 
'airly closely. As most of the scenes have had to be acted by 
X)yB, the producer is to be congratulated on the patience needed 


to lick these youthful actors into shape by frequent rehearsab 
and, no doubt, many wiisted yards of Glm. The great feature 
of this cinema production is its naturalness. Unlike so many 
Glms from America and elsewhere abroad, which betray all the 
professional posings of trained cinema artistes, this Glm stands 
out as real and true to life by reason of its youthful make-up. 
And the stor^’’ itself, with its little tragedy of school life, and the 
delightful relief of the irrei)ressible junior elements, the Tad¬ 
poles and Guinea-pigs, is irresistible in its human appeal. I 
hope ” The Fifth Form at St. Doniinic’s ” will be thrown on 
the screen in ev'ery cinema theatre in the country, and I hope, 
further, that its successful production will lead to the Glming of 
other books by Talbot Baines Reed. The cinema world has 
need for clean, wholesome stories of this kind. 

« * * 

coloured plate, entitled ” From Nature’s 
Curiosity Shop,” and including some 
remarkable freaks of Nature in plant 
and insect life, will be presented with 
next month’s num¬ 
ber of the ” B.O.P.” 
This plate is one for 
which 1 foresee a con¬ 
siderable demand, 
especially as I hope 
to give a companion 
picture of marine 
natural curiosities 
some months later. 
The February num¬ 
ber, in addition to 
the opening chapters 
of Raymond Raife’s 
new thrilling story of 
Polar adventure, '* In 
the Realm of the Arc¬ 
tic Poppy,” already 
referred to, will in¬ 
clude the following:— 
‘‘ The Luck of the 
Rajahs,” a complete 
school story by A. C. 
Booth ; ” A Scout 

Trek in the Pyrenees” 
(illustrated) ; ” The 

Adventures of a Five- 
Shilling Camera ” ; 
” An Induction Coil, 
and how to make 
it ” (illustrated); ” In the Hands of the Wahe-Wahe,” a 

complete story of adventure in the South Seas, by E. C. 
Vivian ; ” The ‘ B.O.P.’ Stamp Corner ” ; ” The * Boy’s Own * 
Field Club ” (wdth notes on cavies and other pets, illustrated) ; 
and all the usual features, together with further instalments 
of the serial stories, ” Treasure of Kings,” by Major Charles 
Gilson, and “The Red Flag,” by Richard Bird. And that’s a 
list of items that sliould make the February number of the 
B.O.P.” a real “ winner ” ! \ T H 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest and 
purest and best in life. Without binding its members to any 
deGnite vows the League calls on its supporters to lead a clean, 
manly, Christian life, to be active workers for good in the 
world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form 
of recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants and tie-pins, 
these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
“ B.O.P.,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


A beautiful 

WHAT THE 
FEBRUARY NO. 
WILL CONTAIN. 



The boat-sledge ready for the ice. 

(Sre paragraph “ The ' Quest’s ' Boat-sledge **) 
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Our Hobbies Page. 

Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 

and Model-maker, etc. 


THE "BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 

III.—BRITISH COPPER 
A WKi.L-rnESEHVED coin, altliou^Ii not, 
])erliaps, in mint comlition, i.s (list in- 
♦itiishcd from others by its die, which 
I‘Cars upon it the stamp of owiu'rship. 

famous sayiiip- of Our Ix>rd, Kendcr 
unto CVosar the things that are Civsar’.s,” 
wiien looking at the Tribute “ j^eimy,” 
carries with it a great truth, for tla? 



Fit!. I (to))).—PatttTii coin struck by Oliver 
t'roiiiwell. Note the three eohiinns on winch 
are the Cross of St. Oeorge, the Scotch thistle 
and the Irish harp; arotiiul them the letioinJ 
•• Tima unittal, invineilde.'’ 

Fit!. 2 p’entre). —Reverse of a copper 
f''rtiiim! of (/ncen Amie. 

Fi}!. 3 (bottom). - ’oln of ,Iaincs 1 . ()tt ibe 
obverse tin; Fiii!li>h rose aiuhon the reverse 
tlie ScoUii thistle. 

image of Tiberius on the Roman coin 
reminded tliem of the imperial sovereignty. 
From that time until the present, with 
few exceptions, the coins of Britain have 
homo tlie stamp of the reigning monarch. 

Much of the early British coinage was 
of copper, so was the Roman. Saxon 
and Norman small coins were mostly of 
silver ; throughout the Middle Ages, 
“black” inouey of copper, minted on 
the ContimMit, of copper and brass. 
Abbey pieces, tiiulei-s’ lead tokens and 
jettons, served. J^ut after a few de.snltoiy 
attempts in the reign of JOlizabeth, aral 
by Cromwell, and the issue of “ Haning- 
lou ” fartbing.s in the reigns of James 1. 
ami Clmrles 1., a regular British enr- 
rency of copi>er was in.stituted by 
t'lunles and it is at this ]>oint that we 
suggest our rea<l<*is shoulil take up the 
rullcetion of Jhitish »-opper. 


The English coins were lialf-iienny and 
farthing, on which was the ligiire of 
Britannia; on these may read the 
l(‘gend, “ Carolvs A. Oirolo,” the bust 
of the King being in Roman armour, 
.lames II. had a curious idea when making 
half-i)ennies of tin and in.serting in the 
middle of eacli one a .small i)lug of coi)i)Pr. 
Then when William and Mary came to 
the throne an innovation wa.s made 
sliowing the two sovereigns .side by .side ; 
later, after the de.ath of Mary, the King 
reigned alone, the legend on his coins 
reading, in Latin, “ Cvliernvs Tertivs ” 
(William the Tliird). 

Most of our readers have heard of the 
famous farthirf^s of Queen Anne and of 
the rarity of some of them. The four 
CJeorges, William IV., and Queen Victoria 
gave their people regal coi)i)er, although 
not ahviiy.s enough, for, as we shall see 
another time, there were many tokens 
issued by traders. In the extensive 
seikvs outlined, there are complete sets 
of |>enny, lialf-penny and farthing. In 
a few in.sta!ices English regal money has 
included other values, as in the famous 
i.ssues of wide-runmed copper in 1797. 
when two-penny pieces wei-e made, and 
in Victoria’s days when half-farthings 
were struck. 

In the time of James I., separate copper 
I’oins w’ere minted for Scotland, but these, 
need not trouble the young collector over¬ 
much. For Ireland, there has been a 
separate Issue of copper in ne^arly e\'ery 
reign, pattern pieces Ix^aring the Irish 
haq 3 , crowTied,and the legend “Hibernia” 
denoting its purpose. 

The.so pattern pieties are not quite llie 
.same as any current i.ssue ; a few years 
ago, in the field (i.6„ that portion of the 
blank not occupied w’itli the central 
figiiie), w’os a lighthouse and a .ship in 
full sail ; the date i.s given l)elow tlie 
central figures in tho si)ace known a.s the 
“ exergue.” 

Feed. W. Bukoess. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A CRYSTAL JEWEL-CASE, 

A I’RKTTY present for a lady would be 
a cry.stal jewel-box. This is easily made 
iVom sheets of glass and a few other 
odds and ends. 

First of all obtain sheets of glass on 
the following lines. Tliere should be two 
l»i»x‘es measuring 8 in. by 6 in. for the top 
and Ijoltom of the box; two sheets, Gin. 
by 21 in., for tlie ends ; and two pieces, 
S in. by 2| in., for the sides of tlie box. 
Buy live yards of ribbon of any desired 
shade and about an inch w’i«le. 

I’aieli sheet of glass is bound in tho 
ribbon. Fold tlie ribbon in half, long- 
way'^, ami then will) glue fix it on to the 


edge of the glass. Now with sUk threatl of 
the right shade to match the ribbon start 
to sew the parts of the box together. The 
side.s ave sewn on to one of the large shotHs 
which forma the bottom of the box. It 
is, of course, quite a simple matter 
after that to sew' the ribbon-boun'.l 
edge.s together. 

When the body of the box is complete, 
the lid is sewn on. Malco the stitching 
specially strong here, so tliat a good hinge 
is provided. Sew two short, length-s of 
ribbon one on either side of the box, 
fixing them to tho lid to prevent this 
falling back too far. 

Cut a piece of cardboard a trifle smaller 
than the inside of the box. On this pla< e 
a piece of cotton w’ool, and cover with 
.silk of the same shade as the ribbon. 
This material can be drawn roimd the 
eanl and stitched across tho back. The 
cushion on which the trinkets will ivst 
in the bottom of the box is then com¬ 
plete. To raise the lid up and down 
fasten a ^aU bow of the ribbon on it> 
the front of the lid, and the crystal box 
is complete. 

y. Leonard Bastin. 

* * » 

THE TRUMPET 
MARINE. 

THEaccompanyingsket cli 
illustrates an instrunuMit 
wliich has been christen, d 
the Trumpet Marine, 
evidently so called ow ing 
to the fact that -when a 
bow is drawn across tlic 
string a very close imita • 
tion of a trumpet U 
produced. 

The trumpet sound is 
produced by the vibra¬ 
tion of the bridge, win. h 
is made thicker on one 
side and made thin enough 
to vibrate on the other. 
The string sliould be a 
fairly thick one, and tho 
body be made a grKHl 
length and glued togothor 
for preference. The fiiig..‘i'- 
board maybe marked, to 
suit the intervals on a 
military trunqict. 

If made carefully it is 
difficult to distinguisli th • 
sound from thtU of a 
trumpet. 

Byfittingaviolin bridg.' 
and a set of strings, a 
fairly well toned vinlm 
may be produced. 

W. H. Gkavltxo. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CHERITON V. WANDERERS. 

M r. BUNGAY interviewed Ward again later and 
at greater length, but with no clarification of 
the problem. The boy seemed straightforward : 
it was imfortimate tliat he .should have been 
implicated on the two occasions when the flag staff had been 
interfered with. But the e\'idence being so flims}^ and the 
hoiLse-skipper’s character so good, ^Ir. Bungay could not 
bring him.self to disbeliev'e Ward’s tale. After .some 
thought he resolved on his course of action, though inaction 
would be the more appropriate word. 

In Big School next day he made a short speech in the 
following words : 

“ You all know that two flags were hoisted on the staff 
yesterda 3 % and that the staff was put out of bounds. If 
the perpetrator is detected he will, of course, be punished, 
for the offence is flagrant. I don’t propose to punish the 
.school at large, as I dislike collective punishments. But I 
hof>e that no further interference with the staff will take 
place, for two reasons : fii*st, onlj* a thoughtless donkey 
or an ill-balanced mind would wilfully insult the national 
s\Tnbol : secondly, it's ungrateful to the generous old 
Gheritonian who pre.sented the flag and the staff. Frankly, 
1 l^eliev'e this .stupid business is due to lack of thought aiul 
a misdirected .sense of acUenture. If you think it over, 
I am sure j’ou will agree.” 

That was all, and the .school filed out. Opinions were 
various, but on the whole favourable. The .school generalIj' 
wliich had laughed at the joke in the first instance, now 
l^egan to regard it as lacking in taste. “ A bit off ! ” was 
a common expression. The mastei-s on the whole thought 
the Cliief had taken the right line, though a few (including 
the Blighter) declared Mr. Bimgay’s attitude weak. “ 1 
would have gated the .school en bloc ! ” declared Mr. D\'all, 
and none doubted his word. However, fortunately he was 
not the Head, and the School gave thanks, dismis.sing the 


mv'steiy after inevitable discu.ssion into the 
limbo of things not likel^^ to be explained. 

The belt episode was no secret, for Ward 
(who had not been warned by the Chief in 
the excitement of the moment) had 
^ naturall^^ enough spoken of it to his 
^ friends. Pigott and Jeffreys happened to 
^ be in the study together when he returned, 
full of the incident. They were puzzled 
but sympathetic. 

* “ The Chief took j^our word, I suppose ? ” 

said Jefiveyst 

“ Oh, yes. Ho was decent enough. But 
that little beggar Bolshie sniffed as if 
he thought I was going to pinch his 
watch.” 

“That man will come to a bad end,” said Pigott rc- 
flectivel^^ “ At lea.st, I hope he will. Ho seems to have 
his knife into you, old bo\'.” 

“ I expect he hasn’t forgotten my g^-inning at his mud- 
bath,” returned the hou.se-skipper with a smile. “ Oh, 
well . . . there’s no .sense in worrying. So long as the 
Chief backs me up (and he seems a decent man) Jupp can’t 
do much harm.” 

“ I wonder if Bolshie shoved the flag up himself ? ” 
suggested Jeffrey’s. “ 1 suppo.so it’s his ideal.” 

Pigott shook his head. 

“ I doubt it. One thing, I can’t imagine Bolshie risking 
his neck up the stall-” 

“ And what’s your other reason ? ” 

“ Well, what about the second flag—the Skull and Cro.^s- 
bones ? Did the same maniac put up both, or were there 
two malefactors ? ” 

“ Jupp and our old friend A. N. Other ? Yes, that is a bit 
queer. Gibbs says one was nailed on find the other tied 
to the lines. Looks as if more than one desperado was at 
work. Oh, well ! It's no u.se bothering about it. You 
can bet the chaps who did it won’t advertise themselves. 
And meanwhile it’s probably as safe to bet on the Bolshie 
having a hand in it as on anybody else ! ” 

Which comforting conclusion was pretty generally 
adopted. It is always pleasant to have a hefty stick to 
beat a dog with, and of Mr. Jupp’s canine proclivities few 
Cheritonians had any doubts at all. The squashing of 
ISIr. Ord’s hat did not leak out, for Blackboard's Beautie.s 
had the best of reasons for not sharing this delightful 
episode out.side their own ranks. 

For the time being, excitement and puzzle died down. 
Cheriton at large appeared to want peace. But in Dyall’s 
the fires of rebellion were smouldering fiercely’, thougli no 
0 ])en flames could be observed. The coercive measures 
were still in force. No leave down town was permitted ; 
plain breakfasts and “ lines '’ were regular features of tlie 
day's routine. Order and discipline were rigid, though au 
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acute observer would have guessed tliat it wa,s at the point 
of the bayonet. Mr. Carisford was a good gues.ser as well 
as a sportsman, and his job was not to Iiis liking at that 
period. Loyalty compelled him to back up his house¬ 
master, though he knew that Dyall was making an ass of 
himself and steadily rotting the house-feeling. Sooner or 
later, a link was bound to snap. Carry wondered which 
jiarticular link it would be. However, there was nothing 
to be done except to keep as cheery as possible and do the 
day’s darg. 

Footer was a help, of course, and a da\' came when even 
tlio most resc’iitful rebel thought of nothing else but Rugger 
jirospects. One of the big matches of the season was 
against the W'anderers XV. This was a scratch lot of 
sportsmen collected from all over the county—young 
land-agents, business-men, etc.- who had either no time 
for a regular season’s footer or were not near enough a 
decent club to pla\" regularly. ^Vlost of them ^^'ere good 
jiublic school form, with a sprinkling of old Blues and 
County has-beens,” who could manage, say, a ten days’ 
tour and i*evive some of the Rugger thrills they had enjoyed 
but a season or two back. 

Cheriton was the first game of the tour, the Wanderers 
pi eferring to get into their Stride against a school XV. before 
tackling bigger game, and this year tliey were reported to 
be hot stiifl’. None the le.sR, Cheriton had hopes of winning 
the game, for it was a good year, too, for the school. Also 
the Wanderers could not expect to have the same com¬ 
bination, nor probably the .same keen training. Local 
interest was also heightened by the fact that two 
masters—CarLsfoi*d and Oixl—were j)Iaying in this match 
for the Wanderers, at three-quarter ajid forward respec¬ 
tively. 

‘‘Think we’ll do tlie trick ? ” a<kcd Ward of the XV. 
skij)per Baird, as they hobnobbed in a School-house study 
before the game. 

“ Thinlc so,” returned Baird cheerfully. “Seven old 
colours is a pretty useful nucleus, and the rest aren’t so 
dusty. Your house is well represented to-day, anyhow. 
You can’t grumble at the Committee.” 

“ Rather not ! ” giinned Ward, with a comfortable 
feeling that the House matche.s would show up Dyall’s in 
a new light. Five of the-School team were Dyallites, and 
of these two already had their school colours—viz., Ward, 
centre-three-quarter, and Jackson, ex-Day-boy, full ba^k. 
Two of the remaining tliree were considered almost “ sitters ” 
for their caps before the season ended—to wit, Jeffreys, 
who partnered Ward at centrc-thretvquarter, and Corcoran, 
the scrum-half. 

A back, two three-quarters, and a half meant a topping 
nucleus for the Hoirse team. But when it came to the 
pack there was a different tale to tell. Dyall’s was weak 
in the forward line. True, one of the School eight was 
W'at.son, who shared Jeffreys’ study. But Watson only 
held the last place in the School .sci um by the skin of his 
teeth, and it was questionable liow’ long the skin would 
hold. Bairtl mentioned tliis as they waIk(Ml on to the 
field. 

“ I’ve told Watson,” he said, ” that to-day’s liis last 
chance. Unless he chucks winging and sho\es Iiis weight 
ill the senun he’ll be out next match.” 

‘‘ JJon’t blame you.” agreed Ward. ‘‘ AVatson can be 
a useful man in his way ; but he is a w inger ; and in my 
belief yoimg Corcoran would be a jolly sight better than 
he is if Watson didn’t get in his way.” 

“Well, he’s warned,” repeated Baiid. “The backs 
aren’t so dusty this year. There's no need for a winger 
to-day or any other day.” 

A few moments later the whistle went and the game 
started. It began as might have beiu ex^x^cted. The 
Wantlerers, conscious of weight and certain lapses in 
training that might find tlicm out after twenty minutes or 
80 , put all they knew' into the first ten minutes. “ Shove, 
you men!” had been the order in the pavvy. “ Sliove 
’em down to their own twenty-fiv«', and tlaai let it out ! 
But not before ! ” So with a hearty go«»d will tlie bevy of 


hefty sportsmen pushed, and for ten minutes the lighter 
Cheriton pack had a pretty thin time. 

“ Keep it tight ! ” commanded Baird, who plac ed on 
the left wing. “ Keep it tight ! ” It w’as elementaiy 
arlvice, perhaps ; for only a brilliant or unorthodox team 
can afford to let the ball out in its own twenty-five in the 
early stages. Faithfully Cheriton strove to obey. They 
kept it tight, and shoved. But W’eight told. They were 
pre.ssed back stolidly, and the Wanderers over-raii the ball. 
IMore by luck than good management, it came out and went 
to Mr. Carisford. He took it neatly, made ten yards, and 
passed at the right moment. Thank goodness the pa>s 
was buttered ! The scrum formed down gratefully, and 
once more came the slogan from both sides, “ Keep it 
tight ! ” 

But the slogan changed rapidly as ground was gained by 
the enemy. The twenty-five w’as reached, and Wanderers 
let it out. Corcoran, however, was too quick for tlie 
opposing half, and a nippy boot sent the ball w’hizzing into 
touch near the centre.. Off panted the forwards and luit^d 
out. A knock-on and the inevitable scrum. Once more— 
“ Keep it tight ! ” yelled the Wanderers’ skipper, but 
Baird shouted—“ Let it out, Cheriton ! ” 

It came out well ; but, yielding to old impulse, Watson 
broke up too quickly—a palpable “ wdnging ” effort— 
and collided wdth the .scrum half. Tlie pair staggered and 
fell, and the triumphant Wanderers sw’ept on in muscular 
mass, the ball at their toes. In the nick of time W’ard 
flung himsell upon the ball, and the situation wa-s tri¬ 
umphantly saved. Baird’s voice soundeti grim. 

“Get doivtiy Watson—and stay down ! ” 

Watson heard (as did a few others!) and cursed his “ luck.*’ 
He knew' he winged, and he thought he did it well. 8o lie 
did—sometimes ; but an individual must leani to sul)- 
ordinate his judgment to the skipper. Habit and impulse 
had made this a hard matter. But there w^as little time f*)r 
thought or cursing. For the moment it W'as steady shox e—■ 
a grinding of heels into the soft gi'ound, and a despairing 
«.*ffort to stem the weight of the scratch XV. Again tlie 
twenty-five w'as reached, and again the ball W'as lost. 
Wanderers now had a fine opening, and their three-quarters 
ga\'e the spectator a temporary treat. Both halves and 
the centres handled the ball, till at last a well-slung pass 
gave it direct into the hand of the right wing. He proveil 
to be the extra man, and as Baird manfully grassed Caris¬ 
ford, only Jackson remained to save a score. “ Cheriton ! 
Cheriton ! ” howled the gallery in anguish. “ School! 
School / ” The Cheriton back crouched for the tackle and 
then sprang. Whoosh ! A g6u^p that was like a gale rose 
from tlie ropes, and then a roar of cheering rent the air. 
“ Good old Jacker ! ” He’d chucked him into touch ! 

13ut excitement so tense cannot profitably be describ<^d 
in detail. Put in telegi-aphic form, the rest of the first half 
may bo briefly dealt with. It panned out something like 
this : 

Serum. Ditto. Ditto. Wanderers attack and are re¬ 
pulsed. Scrum. Scrum. Scrum. Wanderers nearly 
drop a goal. Relief. Scrum. Scrum. VVanderers attack 
and Carry drops a pass. Scrum. Scrum. 

In other words, the Wanderers by brute force and some 
skill w ere smashing at the Cheriton defences nearly aU the 
time. But stout hearts, good play, and a bit of luck 
kept the flag flying. At lemon-time the score-sheet read, 
“ Clieriton, nil ; Wanderers, ni/.” 

Baird grinned at his mentor, Mr. Ord, as they sucked. 
“ Good game, sir ! ” lie observed. 

“ Al, ” returned the games-master, who had been doing 
noble work in the enemy scrum. “But if the school 
keeps its head and its wind, I think^you’ll do it.” 

“ So do I,” agi-eed Baird happily. “ There’s still too 
much suet on some of the Wanderers. What’s it like in 
the scrum ? ” 

“ WaiTii,” said Mr. Ord. “ Of course, w^e’vo got the 
weight; but I think your training and the w’ind will inoiv 
tlian equalise that next half.” 

“ Hope su,” tinu\ Baird, and then went off to utter some 
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pointed remarks to Watson, wlio (ho averred) was not 
shoving liis weight, or anything like it. 

“ I'm doing all I know,” returned Watson sulkily. 
“ Nine stone six can’t shove tweh^e. You tiy it and see ! ” 
“ I’m not hero to argucy' said "Baird crisply. ” I want 
you to fthotCy and not wing.” 

Watson checked the i*etort that sprang to his lips. One 
floes not bandy words with the skipper when a place in 
the team is at stake. Sulky, but sensible, ho resolved 
to restrain himself during the next half. A wise resolve ; 
but habit is a strong cliain, and it needed more than 
Watson’s resolution to keep him where ho ought to be. 

The game re-started, and for a few minutes the A\’anderers 


"A roar of cheering rent 
the air. ‘ Good old Jacker ! * ” 

(See page 164.) 

strov’e to rope-at their tactics. Then the pace began to 
tell. Helped by the wind and their own training, Cheriton 
lK?gan to take some command of the scrums. Twice the 
backs got going in fine style, but each time the defence 
prov'od too strong. Then a punt took them back into 
their own territory, and the good work had to begin all 
ov'er again. 

“ Let it out. School ! ” was now the word, and Cheriton 
showed that their heeling practice had not l)een neglectful. 
The first time the Wanderers lialf spoiled the scheme ; 
but the second it came out cleanly. Alas ! Y’atson’s 
habits re-asserted themselv'es. Ho was fii-st up, before 
he ball was clear, and impeded Corcoran. ” Get out ! ” 
snarled the latter, but there \\as no time to get out. Y'an- 
lerers were round and away, but Scott—the stand-oft*— 
liipped in, and by some miracle picked the ball up from 


the enemy toes. Ho slimg it out like a rocket, and Challis 
—wing three-quarter—receiv’cd. Elev^en yards was Challis’s 
life, and then lie gave to Jeffreys, who punted high and 
raced for the drop, accompanied by a mass of sweating 
forwards. As the ball hung in tlio air, IVIr. Carisforfl 
waited for it, cool and imperturbable. He caught the ball 
as clean as a whistle, but had no time to get rid of it. On 
the instant the Cheriton pack, following up like steam, 
was upon him. Ball and man went down together, and 
the forwards fell in heaps. But when things were straight¬ 
ened out, one remained upon the ground. It was Carr^' 
himseli. 

His face was white, and he could hardly stifle a groan 
as he tried to get up and adjust, himself to normal 
posture. 

“No use!” he said, between gritted teeth. 
“ The knee’s gone.” 

“ Hav e an arm, sir ! ” said Baird synij^a- 
thetically, and Ward >stooped on the other side. 
Carry tried to ri.se, hut it was impossible. 

“ No use,” he repeated grimly. “ You’ll liavo 
to cart me off.” 

“ Nothing lu’oken, I hope ? ” said INIr. Ord. 

“ Don’t think so. IVobably water. But I can’t 
hear any weight on it.” 

Between them they carried the luckless centre 
to the touch-line, whence willing arms 
transf('rr(‘(l him to Dyall’s, and a doctor 
was sent for. Then 
the game went on. Jt 
need not be dilated 
upon, for the rest of it 
j)roved eoinparativ’el;>^ 
tame. A man .short, 
the wind against them, 
and fatnCvSs predomi¬ 
nating, the Wanderers 
were a very different 
side from the first half. When the 
uhistle went Cheriton had scored a 
notable victory by sixteen points to 
four. 

“ And that,” said Jeffreys, as they 
walked off, “ is distinctly a bit of 
all right. I think I must celebrate 
to-niglit.” 

“ As how ? ” queried ^^'ard. 

“ Food,” returned JelT succinctly. “ Will 
you have grub with me after prajers ? ” 

“Thanks,” .said ard. “I’ll bo there.” 

“ Bring old Pigott with you,” pursued tlie 
hospitable centre. “Jacker— w'lW you lend a 
hand ? Corcoran, you young blighter ! Come 
and have supper to-night ! To-daj ’s an 
occasion.” 

All the gue.sts profe.ssed due gratitude, and at 
a (piartor to ten a cosy little party of six might 
have been seen in the study shared by Jeff and 
Watson. iTayers were over, and the rest of 
the house had gone upstairs. The sacred studio.^, 
by long custom, were allowed to sit up, ostensibly 
to work. No definite time-limit was laid down. It was 
supposed that they should sit up “ an hour or .so,” and 
mo.st of them usually retired between 10.30 and 11.0. 
On the whole, the privilege was not much abused, by the 
seniors at any rate. Sometimes there was talk or a 
“ brew,” when little work was done ; but for the most part, 
the studies made a fairly rea.'^onable use of the extra time. 
To-night, as Jeff had said, was an occasion. Within a 
very short space .some sausages were frizzling merrily 
in a pan over a borrowed Bunsen burner. Watson—his 
fears temporaril 3 ^ in abevance—superintended the making 
of cocoa over a spirit-lamp. Ward contributed a tin of 
condensed milk and .some necessary crockery ; Corcoran, 
a pot of jam. There were other .sundries, too numerous 
to mention, and eveiyljodx' was in high good humour over 
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tho recent victory and the ininiinent feast. Consequently, 
it was a painful anti-climax when the door openetl—without 
the fonnality of a knock—and the Blighter entered the 
room. He surveyed tlio scene for a moment without 
speaking. Then he said acidly, “ Is this how you spend 
tlie extra time allowed you ? Go upstairs at once ! ’* 


Jeffreys, with a heart-broken glance at tlie saiisages 
(rlone to a turn) said meekly, “ Shall I put these things 
away sir ? ’* 

“ No,” said Dyall grimly. “ I will turn out the gases 
myself. It is evident that e\ en the Sixtli Form are not 
to be trusted.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 


HINGS moved swiftly, for a ukase 
was issued next moniing by the 
Blighter that “ sitting*up ” would 
cease forthwith. From that night 
onwards, all the house without 
exception would retire to bed 
directly after prayers. Such an 
overthrowing of tradition was 
unprecedented ; the studios raged ; 
for a period at least tliey were 
absolutely unanimous in thoiiglit 
and speech. 

“ It’s all rot ! ” declared Pigott 
vehemently. “ Just because we 

celebrate once in a while-” 

“ It^s doubl}^ rotten for us ! ” 
grow’led a slackc*r of the Upper 
Fifth—Trent, who “ digged ” with Corcoran and one 
Sale of the Fifth. “ Hang it ! We weien’t caught 
brewing ! Why should we suffer for you ? ” 

“ Hear ! Hear ! ” said Sale. 

“ Listen to ’em ! ” said Jeffreys sardonic'ally. “ As if 
everybody didn’t know that your study was tho last word 
in slackness ! If you weren’t cauglit, it was yuiir luck and 
nothing else. Why, Salh’ ! only two nights aga) I lieard 
3011 playing slump-cricket all tlirougli pi’op. -— ’ 

“Didn’t know^ you could hear,” gnunlilod Salo. 

“Didn’t you ? I jolly nearly came in to stop yon, as 
I was trying to do some work. If you weren't c aught—-— “ 

“ Qiie.stion is, are w’e going to sit down under it ?” 
interrupted Watson savagely. “ I don’t see w liv w e should. 
What do you .say, Ward ? ” 

Tlic^ hou.se-skipper liad taken no part in tin* disenssion 
hith(*r(o, heing bu.sy in giving a lifc‘-Iike ii^picsc'ntation of 
sf Ill-life sulking. In answc*r to Watson In* slinigged 
moros<‘Iy. 

“ Dyall’s got a prc'tty good excuse,’’ la* grow l<‘d. “ Tliat's 
lli(^ worst of it. I don’t sec? mu(“li likolihoud of getting 
the senlcnco reversed—for all tlie studies, aiiA'how. But 
I’m jolly wfll going to see if 1 can’t sit u]).” 

“ How ? ” said Watson, quickly and ic‘alously. 

“ ’Cos I’m working for a schoh,” said Waid. “ You 
know' I’m going uj) to (’ain)>iidg<'in anothc‘r fortniglit, and 
I’m not going to have nn’ swotting jaclo-d u|) for a thing 
likc^ this,” 

“ All very fine for ,\ ou ! ” ohjt'cted ’’J'rent ehui li>hl\. 
“But wlic*rc' do we couu? in ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ll do all I can for you,” answ(‘red Ward, “ w 1 h‘u 
I see the Blighter. But Iionestly 1 don't think tJierc's 
much chance. Sorry if 1 se(*m sc'lfisli— I'm not r(*ally— 
lint at any rate till I’ve sat foi- the sc Iml. J uuan to fight 
for my rights.” 

He WTis as good os lii.-; woicl and >av\ Mr. Dyall at tlie 
earliest opportunity. After putting tlo eax* for the house* 
stucJie.s—j)Icading tradition and the; fact that the cxtia time* 
vas gc'iK'rally used for work—lu* awaited the? veadiet. Jt 
was prc'cisclv wliat lie had expected. 

“If the studies want extia lime to work,” annoiinecd 
I ho Blightc'r coldly, “ tln*y can get up etu h’ and w ork 
before bn'akfast.” 

“ Blit, sir-” 

“ Tliat will dc), Ward. M'heii 1 ha\e made up 11 ly mind. 
1 c-lo not change it light 1 \ /’ 


Kecognising tlie futility of furtlier appecil for the body 
politi \ Ward stated his owm f£ise, urging the claims of the 
imminent scliolarship exam. To this argument D>'all 
returned preci.sely tho same answ’er. The skipper w'as 
determined, however ; and when the master had finished, 
he said, politely enough, though with a flush : “ Very well, 
sir. Then I must appeal to the Head.” 

“ If you wish to, of course you can,” snapped tlie 
Blighter, irritated by such persistence. So Ward w’ent to 
Mr. Bungay with his w oes. The Chief heard him in silence, 
promised to see Mr. Dyall about the matter, and let him 
loiow’ the decision later. It came in the afternoon—part 
victory, part defeat. The headmaster, who privately 
thought Dyall had made a mistake in tactics, felt bound to 
support him in public so far as was possible. The excom¬ 
munication of tho studies was to continue. Ward, until 
tho exam, was over, w’as to be allowed to sit up nightly 
till 10.45. 

“But the privilege ends with the examination,” said 
Mr. Dyall, who conveyeil tho sentence. Though ho had 
carried most of his points, he was angry at not securing a 
complete vuctoi*y. “ \Vhon you return from Cambridge 
you will go to bed like the rest.” 

“ Thanic you, sir,” said Ward. He w'as pretty sore at 
the unneces.sary idiocy, but so long a.s ho gained his minor 
point, he wa.s not di.ssatisfied. A.s he tinned to go Mr. 
Dyall chose to rub salt in the w’ound. 

“ I might as well take this opportunity. Ward, to say 
fliat I am not at all satisfied wdth your leadership of the 
house this teiTu. It has been lacking in grip and decision.’’ 

“ Oh ! ” said Ward rather blankly, imcon.scious of any 
I articular offence. 

“ Kindly remember the ‘ sii* ’ when you addre.ss a ma.ster,” 
begged Mr. Dyall ill-tomperedly. “ Yes ; I am not at all 
satisfied. I don’t think the tone of the hou.se is all it 
sh.euld Ije, by a very long wai’. There is a .spirit of unix^st. 
-—nf (li-'^ahection- of—— ” 

He held fnrtli for s(*veial ininntes, Ward listening apathe¬ 
tically the wliile. Much of what Dyall said was true. 
1 ']:(*re ica.s a spirit of disaffection ; 'but the Blighter hail no 
notion of th(* n*al cause. He as(*rihed if to the “ Kobinsoii 
tiadition,” w]iei(*as he himself was the plague-spot, the 
foment! r of discoid. Finally tlie skipper left the study, 
his visual gooil ti'm|)<*r in abeyance, and reported progress 
to Bigeft, whom he* found chatting with Jeffreys and Jack- 
sun. TJieir eomnK'nts were lurid, but not unexjiected. 

“77e /- swiiK* ! ” said Ihgott. “ Hei'e’.s wishing Iiim a 
lung ro))e and a .sliort shrift--eh, Jeff ? ” 

.Jeffreys nnddi'd, l)iit said nothing. He was not a very 
el<upient gf'ntl(*man, tlioiigli a stout centre. 

Talking of a spirit of disaffection ! ” growled Waid 
indignantly. “As if Ac wasn't the can.so of it all ! I'm 
fed-np. And T sJioiikl tliink yon an*, too, Jaekor.’’ 

,laeks(»n smik'd. 

“Just a littk.” lie said pleasantly. “But my jadi-il 
spiril is I ( f) I sli('fl a tviffe l)\ my rc*eent inten iiw with iJie 
( hief.” 

” So \on’ve b(‘('n thci!*, too ? What did ho .say ? ” 

“(ffi, 1 left th** hon.se row' in the official hands,” said 
Jacksf.n. “That wa.su't my pidgin at all. I conceiveil an 
idia tin's moining that .seemed fairly brigliL 1 asked tlh? 
CJiiel’.s leave to go off to (/nmhridge when you wont, old 
ni;m, and sit for a seliol. along witli you.” 
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“ But I didn’t know you liad any notion-” 

“ I hadn’t till this morning,” confessed Jackson, ” tliougli 
I didn’t loll the Chief that. After all, I could make out a 
pretty liot case. I am leaving at the end of the yeai-: 
I am going on to Cambridge, sc*hol. or no schol. : I atn 
pretty high up in the Sixth ; I did carry off a couple of 
pots last year. - So why shouldn’t I have a shot to bring 
kudos to Cheriton by trying for a schol. ? I might get one 
with luck.” 

The audience pondered. There was much in wliat 
Jackson said. Undeniably he had braias, though sundr\’ 
“ beaks ” had told him he did not exercise them as fully 
as he might. The truth was, Jackson was clever ('iiough, 
but not unduly indiistrioiLS. 

“That’s all right,” said Pigott ; “but why hasn't the 
idea struck you before ? WJiat’s your real reason ? ” 

“ Well, if you insist on it,” returned Jackson calmly, 
“ much as I love you all, I’m a bit fed-up and need 
a rest. And I think that during the off-hours of 
Cambridge, I may be able to whack up a bit of fun. 
Anyhow, tlie Chief accepted my arguments and 
gave me leave. So wc'll travel up together, \^’ar(l, 
old boy ! ” 

The assembly laughed, but JefTrc\\s 
put a pertinent question. 

“ What about sitting up ? Did you 
get leave for that, too ? ” 

“ I thought it best not to ask for too 
much,” said Jackson. “ So, while Ward 
is toiling, I shall be snugly between the 
sheets.” 

So that night the new regime began, 
and every study but the First was 
tenantless after prayers. For an hour 
and a quarter the skipper pursued his 
usual course of “swotting up,” and 
then he went to lx*d. Not, howev'er, 
before the pleasant iMr. Dyall had t^omo 
along to make sure that there was no 
encroaching on the allotted span. It 
did not make for good feeling, but Mr. 

Dyall was not the man to worry about 
that. Discipline was his fetish, and at 
any cost. 

The outlook in the house had sud¬ 
denly assumed a gloomier hue, and it 
was unexpectedly increased within the 
next three day.s. For that space ^Ir. 

Carisford lay 'in bed with one leg im¬ 
movable. His amateur diagnosis had 
Ixen correct: “ Water on the knee,” 

< onfirrned the doctor, “ and I don’t 
think it will be a short job, mv 
friend.” 

“ What d’you mean ? A ^^’eek ? ” 
queried Carry disconsolately. 

“ If you’re walking within three weeks 
I'll be .surprised,” was the rejoinder. 

“ However, I’ll giv’e you a more definite 
opinion pre.sently.” 

The opinion crystallised into a .sentence 
of passive endurance for a considerable 
{)eriod. Mr. Carisford heard with disgust 
that no foot was to be put to the 
ground for at least three weeks, and 
possibly more. W hen the decree was 
ina<le absolute. Carry could do nothing 
but grin and bear it, and ULlju.st 
himself to cii-c-umstances. They were distinctly trying. 
For an indefinite period he would be uscle.ss for any pur- 
])Ose at Cheriton—neither games nor teaching wo*wld bo 
]K>asible in any shape. So the obvious thing was to 
clear out and rest at liome until lie was fit again. It 
was a pill, an imdoubted pill ; apd no one was sicker 
alxnit it than the hapless sufferer. 

Apart from the personal question, he knew that the hoirse 


was in a real, if hidden, ferment. And he knew, too, that 
his mere presence and cheery good-fellow.ship helped to 
pour oil on the troubled waters. The accident was doubly' 
unfortunate at such a time. But it could not be helpeci, 
and within four day.s Carry departed (per motor ambulance') 
for a home cure. The good wishes anrl regrets of the hou-so 
went with him. 

Almost without ex¬ 
ception the Dyallites 
liked ^Mr. Carisford, 
but it was not un¬ 
natural that some 




"‘There, 
empty ! ’ ” 


now ! * sighed Jackson. 

{See page 170 .) 


‘ After all this trouble, it’s 


of the more restless spirits seized on the possibilities that 
lay before them. 

“Carry’s not a bad sort,” .said a fellow called Shepherd. 
(He was a big youth in the Fourth, though his ago would 
liave warranted a higher position.) “Carry’s prettv’’ 
decent na they go. But, my sons, if we’re a lieak shoi t 
in the hou.se, there’ll be some chance for larks.” 

“ Daresay,” agreed Corcoran, who had left his own 
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"IF’S" IN HISTORY. 

V.—If the Flelil of the Cloth of OoM had been held on Hampstead Hcatli! 


abode for a .sjiace, to steal some of the warmth of the Lower 
Study fire. “ All the same, 1 hope CaiTy comes back 
soon. The footer will miss him.” 

‘‘You think of nothing but footer,” said Shepherd. 
” Footer’s all right in its way, but you want something 
else- ” 

‘‘ I don’t,” laughed Corcoran. “ None of your measly 
stamps for me.” 

Shepherd was a keen stamp-collector and swopper, and 
practised his hobby with zeal worthy of a better cause. 

“ You don’t know what you miss,” he asserted warmly. 
” Now, I got some topping sheets from London to-day. 
If j^ou took the trouble to have a squint-” 

” Not much,” said Corcoran finally, but hope came 
from an unexpected quarter. 

‘‘ M—might I have a look, please ? ” stammered a 
timorous voice. Shepherd turned, and eyed the speaker. 
He was a small boy—recently from the Spawn house—by 
tlie name of Bateman. 

‘‘ ]>’you go in for stamps ? ” he asked. 

” Y—yes,” said Bateman, the hobby-rider’s instinct 
lending liim unwonted courage. ‘‘ I’ve got some good 
ones, too.” 

‘‘ Right oh ! ” said Shepherd graciously. ” Come on 
over to a table, and I’ll let you have a look.” 

In a few moments the ardent fag and the keen Fourth- 
former were bending over a number of the treasures. 
There were a lot of very ordinary specimens included, it 
is true, but some of the stamps exliibited were new, rare, 
tmd valuable. Bateman—who knew more philately than 
one would have guessed—inspected with envious eyes. 

“I say!” he observed reverently. ” You've got 
some to])ping ones here ! ” 

“Not too bad,” returned Shepherd with nonchelnrit 
triumph. ‘‘ That Czecho-Slovak is a peach, eh ? ” 

“ Rather ! And they’re all youi's ? ” , 

” Not exactly,” confes.sed the })igg«T* boy. “ .\s a niatter 
of fact, though I hav’€i some rippers in iny album, tl^e.se 
slieets are on approval.” 

‘‘ On appioval ? ” 

‘ 1 write to a dealer I knov.*, and ho sends mo vhafc I 
watit. 1 keep or sell as many as 1 can, and return the rest 
to him. With the dibs, of course.” 

“ Tliry’ll let you do that ? ” 


“ Rather,” said 
Shepherd contemp¬ 
tuously. ” I should 
have thought you’d 
have known that, 
seeing that you do 
seem to know a 
good stamp when 
you see one.” 

” My 'pater's a 
collector, and told 
me most of what 1 
know. M’hen I’ve 
bought, I’ve alwa\s 
done it through 
him. Of coursed 
most of what I’ve 
got were given me, 
either by him or an 
uncle.” 

“H’m,” said She])- 
herd carelessly, turn¬ 
ing over the sheets. 
” Well, if you want 
to do a deal any 
time. I’ve some to 
sell.” 

“Thanks awfully,” 
said Bateman 
eagerly. “ But, 1 
.say ! Couldn’t 1 
send for .some sheets 
on approval, too ? Or do they only send them to big 
chaps ? ” 

“ You could if you liked,” returned the other. “ It’s 
all one to me. D'you want the address ? ” 

“ Yes, please.” 

So the obliging Shepherd gave Bateman the address of 
the philanthropist who was leady—nay, eager !—to send 
sheets on approval ; and in due course Master Bateman's 
eyes were gladdened with the sight of sundry alKu-ing 
.samples. In the course of time the hobby of stamp-collect¬ 
ing broke out again in one of those fitful,, episodic bursts 
which often distinguish school routine. The thing goes 
ill cy cles, if you trouble to ob.serve. At one time it is wii’e 
puzzles ; at another explosive caps ; at another, crest- 
collecting or stamps. Bateman’s interest in .stamps duly 
served to give the thing a fillip before the oixlinary 
cyclic S2iasm. It was not long ere you could see a bimeh 
of fags comparing .specimens, swopping, or selling. Well, 
stamp-collecting may become a mania, but it has two merits : 
it teaches .some geogiaphy and helps to k^ep idle hands 
out of mischit'f. 

The latter qualification was eminently laudable in the 
then condition of Dyall’s house. Disgruntled since the 
opening dky, tlieir ebullient sj3irits needed no additional 
excuse for laxness. Now that Carry was absent the law- 
abiding cherished fears, and the rebels hopes. For a week 
things went on as usual—the daily lines, gatings, and plain 
breakfasts keeping rc.sentment alive. Mr. Dyall .seemed 
unconscious, and was as repressive as ever. His discipline 
was rigid—i^erfect, so far as coercion can be perfect. The 
Blighter was no weakling, though ho was an ass and a 
round 2)cg in a square hole. But at the end of a week he 
resolved on another revolution. 

His reasons were twofold. By that time he had learned 
that Mr. Cari.^ford was not likely to return to duty befoit' 
the Faster term. Also, being single-handed \va.s an 
undeniable tie. It meant, for instance, taking piej). for 
an hour every niglit, instead of every other night. Also 
more [patrols and jjeisonal supervision, and he was alway.s 
a busy, hard-working man. After due consideration the 
Blighter decided on his line of action, and wdth his u.sual 
j>crversene.ss did the one thing any sane man would have 
JO oided. But ho was of the type that prides itself on being 
bioad-minded—the kind that is unfair to its o\ati side, le.st 
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lie be suspected of partiality—the kind that awards an 
iiimecessary penalty try against his own team when a 
sensible man justly orders a scrum. Besides, in this par¬ 
ticular case the individual was personally acceptable to his 
warpetl and obstinate nature. The news was broken to the 
liouse as follows : 

Master Purdy, whose doting mother believed that her 
oflfspiing’s constitution needed more aliment than the school 
ilietaiy provided for, had to report in the Matron’s room 
<laily after dinner. There he reluctantly absorbed two 
lable-spooris of malt extract mingled with cod-liver oil. 
He kept the routine strictly private, even from his brother- 
(jinites, justly deeming it an effeminate and unnecessary 
j-recaution. In tliis manly course he was upheld by the 
Matron, whom lie had sworn to eternal secrecy. Havdiig 
'lisposed of the loathly dose, Purdy was about to depart, 
w hen a maid entered and said : “ The luggage has come, 
j/»um. May I have the key for the door ? ” 


“ Here you are, Susan,” said the Matron. 

As the domestic departed, Purdy said curiously, 
“ Luggage ? Any more Spawm getting shoved on 
to us ? ” 

“ No,” said the matron cheerily. ” Only jMr. Jupp’s. 
He’s taking duty while Mr. Carisford is away.” 

“ Mr. Jupp ! ” bleated Purdy. ” In here / In our 
house ! I say-—aren’t you puUing my leg ? ” 

“ Not a bit,” said the Matron, repressing a smile of 
s^uupathy. “ You’ll see him at breakfast to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, help ! ” said Purdy, as one stricken with a sudden 
palsy. Then suddenly he revived, realising that he 
was the first to hear the ajipalling news. He made 
for the door. 

“ I say, you chaps ! ” he bellowed, laishing down the 
corridor. “ Come hero ! Listen to this ! The worst ever ! ” 

The voice died awa3^ in the distance. The ^latron smiled 
again—with acute sympathy. 


CHAPTER XIL 



LAS ! the news proved 
only too true, for Bolshie 
presided next morning 
with a self-satisfaction 
which was hard to bear. 
He had been doubly 
gratified by Mr. D^all’s 
request, for not only did 
it put some extra shekels 
in his pocket for the 
additional temporary 
dut^', but it gave him a 
chance to “ get some of 
his owm back ”—to help 
put the curb on the house 
which had foully assaul¬ 
ted him per a bag of 
water from an anony- 
mou.s hand. The Blighter 
had impres.sed on him 
the necessity of keeping 
a tight hold on the reins, and Mi*. Jupp was only too ready 
to comply. It was his fii*st experience as a junior Louse- 
master, and he flattered himself that no one could giv^) him 
iwints on discipline. In a measure he was right, bub the 
resources of the human boy are anything but limited ; and 
• liscipline is all the better when tact and sympathy giease 
tlx? wheels. 


Tuckwell Minor’s C‘lirij»tmas Spook I 


The school, when it heard the new^s, grinned and sjui- 
pathised. The staff grinned, too, in the common-room. 

Uell, it’s D^’all’s own funeral ! ” was the verdict, and sp 
it was. The hoiLse-mastei*s naturally had the privilege of 
electing their ow’n juniors ; and though the Chief thought 
the Blighter more of an ass than ever, it was not his part 
to interfere—at any rate at present ! 

TJ)e hou.se, of course, feared the w orst and were gloomily 
i*:‘sentful. The general feeling was aptly sjnnbolised by 
Jackson. On receipt of the intelligence he bought an even 
I reader crape aniilet, wdiich he domied at once. 

But what’s tlie matter with the old one ? ” asked 
J igot f. 

‘‘It liad slinmk;” said Jackson pensiveU^ “ Or, rather, 
I had cut it down. M3' grief was lightened when I heard 
af Bolshie's drowning, and I thought I was justified in 
hacking off about an inch. Premature—premature. No 
J^If-inouming now till Carry comes back, at the earliest.” 

However, Jack.son considered that gloom ought not to 
I>r*xlominate on the first evening of the new regime. By 
♦•ijtnisting some mone^' to the house “ boots ” he became 
pos.se.s.sor of some coloured tiasue paper and a nice 
hynch of chnsanthomums. Enlisting the sjuipathies 


PREP, 

of the Lower Stiul^s certain prejiarations were made between 
tea-time and 7.30, when prep, began. The first twenty 
minutes of prep, w^ere always taken b}'^ a monitor, anti then 
either D^all or his adjutant came in till 9.0. To-night 
it was certain that Jupp would api>ear, for the Blighter 
had taken prep, the night before, and was also billed to 
take the chair at a meeting in the town. The liouse-monitor 
on duty was Watson—never a man to uphold discipline 
at the expense of a rag—so all promised to be well. \Vhen 
Mr. Jupp stalked in, the glory of his new office heav^* upon 
him, the first thing that met his e^’es was a huge word 
cut out in red paper letters and stuck upon the wall. 


j WELCOME! 


The newcomer could not fail to notice the staring insenp- 
tion, and for a moment he halted, at a loss. For a brief 
second he lialf thought it might be sincere (“ Bo^s respect 
a strong man ! ”), but in another scKiond common sense 
conqueretl vanity. It must be meant to pull his leg ! 
Discipline—discipline—discipline ! Tempered with mercy, 
though ! Show ’em the velvet glove as well as the mailed 
fi.st ! 

“ Take that down ! ” he commanded. As no one was 
ordered by name, no one moved. 

” SJiepherd ! ” said Jupp, seizing on the nearest bo\*. 
“ Take that ]ueee of stupidity down ! ” 

Thus addressed, there was no option. Shej)herd got 
up slowly and obeyed. With a .satisfied snort, Mr. Jujjp 
watched the removal of the set piece. Then he marched 
to the head of one of the big tables, where the master 
aUvaj's .sat, and settled himst'lf. His eye lit upon a second 
offering—a bt'autiful vase of chrysanthemums. Bolshi<^ 
opened his mouth to speak, and then shut it again. Was 
ihia a rag, too ? The flowers were beautiful. Surely 
boj^s wouki not spend money on—on a thing of beauty 
—for—for a leg-pulling ! The idea was be\ond them. 
Lneasily, con.scious of covert glances, he turned to the bo^* 
who was .sitting close beside him. 

“Jackson ! What are those ? ” 

The Sixth Former, absorbed in Herodotus, weariU" 
raised his e^es. 

“ Those, .sir ? Chrysanthemums, T believe, sir.” 

“ I know thai^ Jackson,” snapped Bolshie, with .suppres.‘^ed 
iiritation. “ 1 mean, what are they here for ? ” 

“ The tables are a trifle bare, .sir,” returned Jaek.son, 
with a lespeetfully deprecating glance along tlie room. 
“ V\ e thought that a little decoraticu might not 
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bo out f>f place—csjKcially as this is the first night 
wo-” 

“ Take tliom away ! ” said ^Ir. Jupp. gritting his teeth. 
Ho was rather nonplussed at this deferential politeness. 
If only the fellow would bo rude, he knew how lie would 
deal with him ! With a polite sigh of disappointment 
Jackson boro tho rejected offering to the mantelpiece. 
As he returned dejecteilly to liis si at the Master savagely 
opened a wad of j^apors he meant to coirect, and produced 
a thick blue pencil. 

But before half a pagr* had lieen marked a small boy 
approached, book in hand. 

“ Please, sir,” he begged, “ would you mind giving 
me a little help ? ” 

Bolshie looked up. He was not quite sure of his giound, 
and did not want to give himself awa\'. 

“ Jackson ! Is help permitted in prep. ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” answered Jackson truthfully. “It's 
cpiile the regular thing. Often a fellow fiiuls himself 
stumped—I mean, not able to make headway with his 
work.‘ And Mr. Dyall and Mr. Carisford are extremely 
good in pointing out where the-” 

“ I don’t want a speech, Jackson, thank you ! ” snapped 
Mr. Jupp, more irritable than words could express. “ Here, 
Piuxly, give me the book ! What’s j our difficulty ? ” 

“ I can’t make out whicli—— ” began the obtuse 
Purdy, who had been coached in his part. Bolshie snatched 
the book out of his hand with unneec’ssary violence, and 
<Uscovered that the author bore the unattraetive name 
of Xenophon. He returned it with almost equal violence. 
In tho words of Casea, it was “ (deek to him.” 

“ My subject is Science, not C lassies,” he said acidly. 
“ I can’t help you in this.” 

“ But Mr. Carisford always-” began Purdy, w ith 

a lif<{j-like representation of the village idiot. 

“ Go back to your seat I ” vociferated Mr. Jupp .sternlw 
“ And don’t quote other masters to me.” 

With a resentful mien Purdy shambled back to his 
place, to bo followed a few’ moments later by Macpheison. 

“ Plea.se, sir, thei-e’s no ink,” lie announced. 

“ I\'ell, get some ! ” snarled Jupp, busy with the blue 
pencil. Macphei-son obedientlj- began a tour of the room, 
asking every meinlxT if he could oblige him with a drop 
c-r ink. De.spite the Scotsman's popularity w ith the Lower 
Sifudj’, not a drop was available. Indeetl. the inkpots 
themselves seemed unusually scarce to-night. After a 
fruitless toiu*, Macpheision entered into a silent but .strenu¬ 
ous contest with a fag who refused to part. Tlie silent 
oont<‘st speedily became a scufile, and Ju])[) looked across 
the table. 

“ \Vhat’s all that muse ? ” 

“ Please, sir,” said Macpherstui with an injur(>d air, 
“ T can’t f}fl any ink. I’liere are onlj' a few’ pots, and they're 
all using them ! ” 

“Good heavens!” siiorted ,Tupp with rising anger. 
“You seem a hel[)less lot ! (Ut an inkpot ! Don’t bother 
inc ! Look for one ! ” 

Mac[)her.son began a syst<anatic seareh of the lockers 
and shelves. After five books and sundry other articles 
had dropped hcnivily to tlie floor at decent intervals, the 
baited man appealed to the Sixth Form. 

“ W here ?s the ink k(‘pt ? ” 

“ Beg ])ardon, sir ? ” returiu’d Jaeks(»n, rousing h.imself 
with an apparent effort. lAIr. Jiipj) repeated his question. 

“//dr, sir!” nduiiu'd Jacksem, with a spiightly effort 
to oblige. “ lok ! Now*—that is stupid of mo ! I fancy 
I saw’ one of the studj’ hallows borrow’ the jar this afternoon, 
►lo must have forgotten to bring it back. JShall I fetch 
it, sir i ” 

As he half rose Bolshie fixed him with a gimlet eye. 
If Jackson had allow’cd tho ghost of a smiU* to vary his 
sunnj’ visag(' his fate would hav<^ been sealed. But the 
lad's frank and eager features counsf'llcd caution, if not 

credulitj’. IIVM the beggar ragging, or-? W’ith an 

efl'ort Mr. Jup[> eoutrollcrl hims(*|f. 


“ Yes,'* he growled shortlj*, “ and bi ing an inkpeJ, 
loo.” 

With a calm urbanity Jiiekson left the room on his 
errand. Ho was absent a considerable time. At last 
Bolshie, a prey to doubt and irritation, looked at his watch. 
This was too much of a good thing. Sixth Form or no 
Sixth Form,^ he wasn’t going to stand it ! Rising, he began 
to walk to the door. But before he liad taken a dozen 
step.s Jackson entered, bottle in hand. 

“ Foimd at la.st, sir ! ” he .said happily, but wnth res]>ect. 

“ I had such a hunt for it. But I ran it to earth in positi\ ely 

the last study I looked in ! I'm afraid-” 

“That’ll do ! ” interrupted Jupp, with gathering wrath. 

“ Got an ink-pot ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, .sir ! Here it is ! ” 

“ Then, fill it ! ” 

Helplesslj^ Jackson withdrew’ the cork and tilted the 
jar . . . He tilted it .still more ... A little higher . . . 
while a bevy of eyes glared wistfully upon the scene. 
There was no result. 

“ Tl.ere, now ! ” sighed Jackson. “ After all this trouble, 
it’s empty ! ” 

The two antagonists gazed full-ejed upon each other-- 
tlie master with a .silent anger that w’ould have scorched 
asbestos, the boy with an innocent regret that might ha\'<* 
decei^'ed an archangel. Byt Mr. Jupp was not deceivc^l. 
He knew’ now—he felt it in his bones that he w’as being 
ragged ! Respectfully—jes ! That was the devilish part 
of it ! Xo decent handle to .seize—no jiatent impudence—- 
no open rudeness ! Merely—merely this ! His bursting 
biain told him that at all costs he must be calm—he must 
not give himself away ! All might yet have bi'en well, had 
not the strain been too much for the unhappy Coats. His 
.sen.se of humour was keen, and with a noise like the tearing 

of rhinoceros hide he ga\’e tongue- 

“ GLSIkS8^’888H ! ” 

Jupp swung round and caught the offender in the act, 
and at that his self-control biii-st all bounds. Herc^, at 
least, was a chance to seize w ith both hands. 

“ Go up to my room and wait for me ! ” ho bellowed, and 
the repentant Coats stood not upon, the order of his going. 
As he vanished through the door, the maddened Bolshie 
paused to heap maledictions and threats upon a reverberat¬ 
ing mob. The pause—though he did not know’ it—was a 
mistake, for it gave at least two minutes’ law to the offend¬ 
ing Coats. For that space of time Mr. Jupp oratesk 
dwelliiig on the jxrils of insuboi'dination and his ow n fixesl 
purposes and methods. Loathed though he was, he made a 
not unimpressive figure. M’hen, at last, he ceasenl and 
darted upstairs to wreak vengeance upon one victim, tlu^ 
Leaver Study felt sorry for their mate in distress. 

I'hej- were e\en sorrier a moment later, for from th(' 
legion of Carry’s room upstairs came a resounding sei-c^ain. 
It was followetl quickly b\' anotluM*, and yet another. 
T1 er(‘aft(‘r, hold listeners at the Lower Study door heard 
nothing but flail-like blow.s echoing down the stair.s and a 
stu])endou.s bellowing like unto a hyena with a toothache. 
It was horrible—it was frightening—it was beastly ! For, 
a|)art from the jiatcnt evidence of inhuman pain, it was not 
tlie Cheriton tradition for e\ en a fag to show’ himself a 
weakling under j/unishrnent. Stoicism was the thing. At 
worst, a few’ jelps or “ Oooolis ! ” W’cre all that custom 
permitted. But this—-— 

“ Gr<‘at Scott ! ” said Shej/herd uneasilj’. “ Is the fellow 
cutting him in half ? ” 

Jackson rose- without his late urbanity. 

”'I’hi.s is a hit too thick!” he inuttereil angrily. “1 
won't stand-” 

He pusla-d throiigli the dooi’, to finel two cu' three of th-> 
housemaids listening at tlu- foot of the stair.s. One was 
sol)bing audibly. 'J h(‘ K'st were (equally audiblj ) <‘Xe*ci ai- 
iiig the \ illaiiious Jupp. 

“Oh, Mr. Jaeksou ! Can't yon stop it ?” beggovl one. 
At that moment, in the thick of the appalling U|)ioa!, 
aifl, hi;:'»lt, anel the* hulk of the .stuelies trooped out. 
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“Tliis is too much of a good thing!” svid Jackson 

antrriJy to the house-skipper. “ We must stop-” 

The sv\ung-doors that connected the liouse \\^th Mr. 
1 Myall’s private wing opened as he spoke. The house-master, 
who had just returned from his meeting, joined the fra3^ 


“ What does this mean ? ” he demanded. 

As if in answer to his query, a fresh and even lustier 
bellow smote upon the air. 

“ Ooooh, sir ! ” it squealed. “ Ooooh, sir ! Sir ! 
Sir-r-r !!!!!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


CANDID OPINIONS. 


M r. DYALL cast a swift glance round the tlirong. “ Prejjaratioii 
is not over yet ! ” he said crisply. “ All. y'ou boys get back to 
your work ! ” As they melted away he flimg a similar order to 
tlio sj’mpathetic housemaids over hi.s shoulder, and then 
liurried upstairs to investigate. The uproar did not diminish as lie 
approached the room that had been Carry’s, now occupied by the hated 
•lupp and the juvenile victim. Tlie sound of occasional and spasmodic 
lilows still hurtled through the air, and there was a fevered, scurrying sort 
<‘f noise that indicated a hunter and his prey. When he flung the door 
open his astonished gaze fell upon the hapless Coats, coursing round the 
‘'tudy, emitting devastating yells. Behind him was Mr. Jupp in full cry, 
brandishing a cane, and aiming vicious strokes whenever he got within 
striking distance. 

“ What is this ? queried the Blighter 
in gaping disgust, and on the instant the 
?lia.se ceased. 

“ I sent tliis boy up here to receive a 
•ailing for impertinence,” declared Jupp, 
panting with wrath and excitement. “ it 
apjiears that he is a physical coward as 
well. After the first stroke he roared 
like a bull and refused to bond 


'Well, Coats?” snapped 
^Ir. Dyall, cutting the explana¬ 
tion short. 

“ It wa.s a fearfully s-s- ” 

(Coats was going to say ^ 

but checked himsf if ^ 

^iist in tune)—“ a fearfully ^ 

s-severe cut, sir,” stammerorl 
the fag. “ And—and I ... I 
ran round a bit, Mr. Jupp hit- 
ti/jgnie all the time.” 

** Co back to 3'our woi-k,” 
said Dyall curtly. “ And tell 
tlie Lower Stiid\- tlierc^ is not 
t(» be a sound.” 

Coats disappeared, and the 
s«*nior house-master turned 
with a disgustetl look to his 
junior. 

“This won’t do,” he said. 

‘A caniiig’s all v'cry well; 
hut a caning that makes a boy 

>f*ll the house down-” 

** But I only gave liirn three 
'•r four ! ’ protested Jupp in 
iinazeraent. “ I’ve never 

knowTi a boy howl like-” 

D>’all shrugged. Ho was an 
ass, but not a brutal a.ss, and 
Hf»Ishie’s excitement disgusU'd 
fiim. In his own mind he 
.vas sure that Jupp had been 
hx> angry to realise what 
iif nas doing. 

\ ou should never cane a boy when you arc aiigrj ,” he 
shortly'. “ It’s not fair to him or 3 ourself. Also, it’s 
the sort of thing excited parents get hold of and talk 
h 1 )ouI. What was the trouble ? ” 

Mr. Jupp indignantly explained, convinced tliat he was 
a much misunderstood man. Dyall noilded at the end. 
'^Yes, it was impertinent,” he said. “ I’ll punish the 


“ Behind him was Mr. Jupp in full cry, 
brandishing a cane, and aiming vicious strokes 
whenever he got within striking distance.” 


i^ower Stnd3" to-morrow witli an extra half-hour of preji. 
But 1 think Coats has had enough.” 

“ Onl3' three or four ! ” 

“ Xo doubt 3’ou meant to give him no more,” said D3’all 
bnisquely. ” But there is no need to discuss it further. 

Well-]’I1 take the last twenty minutes of preji.” 

He flung out angi ilv, leaving Jupp gasping with frnstrateil 
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rage. The rest of i)iep. of course was unmarked by any 
incident. But when nine o’clock freed the Lower Study 
for a quarter-of-an-hoiir’s interval (milk and biscuits) 
before prayei-s, a curious throng gathered round the late 
v’ictim. 

“ What happened ? ” they asked. Master Coats licked 
his lips and hold forth. 

“ \\'hen I went up,” he said with a strange cheerfulness, 
“it struck mo it would lx? a sound move to shove an exercise 
book down my bags. Luckily Bolshie didn’t follow at 
once, and I had time to snalhe a note-book off Carry's 
desk. Just as I’d finished 1 had another notion to pull 
his leg. Bolshie came up sunply sizzling. * Bend over ! ’ 
he said. I began to sham funk and beg off. ‘ Oh, sir ! ’ 
I said. ‘ I won’t do it again ! ’ No use ! ‘ Bend over ! ’ 
he said and grabbed a cane. Whish ! If I hadn’t had 
that note-book I’d have been in the soup ; but he was 
too waxy to spot*it. The moment the cane touched me, 
I I'oared like a bull-” 

“ You did ! ” confirmed an auditor. “ We heard you ! ” 
Coats smiled seraphicall^s and resumed. 

“ I know Dyall \^'as out, and I thought it would V:)e an 
awful lark to let on that ho was cutting me to bits, so I 
\'owled and ran round the room. ‘ Bend over ! ’ shouted 
Bolsliie, but I wasn’t having any. ‘ Please, sir ! Please, 
.sir ! ’ I yelped, buzzing about like billyo. Jupp was in such 
a tan that he simply foamed. He chased me and chased 
me—ev’ory now and then having a hefty swipe. One or 
two g( 5 l mo whore I wasn’t padded, but that helped me 
to yowl a bit louder. And then D^ all turned up and stopped 
the show ! Gosh ! It was a lark ! ” 

“ In about another sec. thero’d have been a rescue party,” 
said Purdy admiringly. “ My word ! You had some 
nerve, old man ! ” 

“ It was an awful lark ! ” repeated Coats with intense 
satisfaction. “ Well, the next thing to do will be to return 
Carry’s note-book when he’s out.*’ 

He disinterred the armour-plating—a threepenny exercise 
book in which Mr. Carisford noted daily engagements. 
As ho did so a slip of paper fell out and fluttered to the 
floor. Shepherd picked it up and glanced carelessly at it 
before returning it to Coats. 

Suddenly his face changed. 

“ Hello ! what’s this ? ” 
he exclaimed. 

Those nearest craned over' 
to look. At first sight there 
was nothing portentous to 
cause an exclamation of 
surprise. It was merel}^ a 
pencilled receipt of a 
Cheriton drapery shop. 

“ What is it ? ” queried 
those who could not see. 

Shei)herd read it out with 
marked emphasis. 

“ Six yards of Turkey Red, 
twelve shillings. Paid, 
pro W. Hu wit horn, 

C.F.K.” 

“ Well, what about it ? ” 
said an anonymous voice. 

“ What’s Carry doing with 
six yards of Turkey Red ? ” 
said Shepherd. 

“ Going to turn Anarchist 
and make a red flag,” sugges¬ 
ted n would-be Iiumorist 
with a giggle. 

“ Going to make a rod 
flag ! ” ' said Shepherd 

.slowly. “ W iiy ‘ going ’ to 
—when one has been made 
already ? ” 


The assembly drew a long breatli of surprise. Of cour.se 
The flag had been made—and not only made, but hoi.sted 
Then- 

“ Great Scott ! ” said another voice. “ O'you mean t< 
say that Carry was the man-” 

“ Looks a bit like it,” returned Shepherd coolly. “ Gil»b 
said the flag was Turkey Red. But I must say I ne\'c 
thought that Carry—— ” 

“ Rot ! ” ob.servcd another Fourth-former, by iiain 
Stubbs.* “It’s not like Carry. Mdw not Jupp? He’ 
using Carry’s stud}' now. He might have left the reeeip 
in the book by chance.” 

The new problem was eagerly debated. It was genera Ik 
agree.d that ^Ir. Jupp was bj’^ far the most likely Anarch, 
for Carry was popular. On the other liand, it setumM 
far-fetched to suppose that Jupp would have been siicl 
an ass as to leave the damning receipt l>'ing about. 

“ He might liav^e shoved it in the book to pn 
it on Carry,” urged Stubbs. “Just the sort of tliin, 
he would do. He doesn’t seem popular with th 
other beaks.” 

“ Anyhow, I think we’ll hang on to this,” said Shepherd 
folding up the paper and putting it in his pocket. “ Migh 
come in useful as evidence against somebody some day.” 

“ M.uch better burn it,” suggested Jackson, who w a 
lazily leaning against the mantelpiece. “Dead men tel 
no tales.” 

But Shepherd, with a laugh, refused. And so for tli 
time lx?ing the incident ended. The bell for prayei’s ran, 
a moment later, and the house trooped into the dining 
room. Dyall took prayers, and his assistant also atteiKknl 
When the usual devotions were over the hou.se (with th 
exception of Ward) retired to bed. Mr. Jupp follower 
somewhat sullenly in the rear. At the top of the stair 
he stood a moment in thought. The corridor was einpt> 
Then, with a dissatisfied grunt, he turned off to hi.s stud; 
for a quiet smoke. And as he did .so a voice, a dozen yanl 
in his rear, said with distinctne.ss, “ Cad ! ” 

The master swung round like a flash, eager to captur 
the audacious eavesdropper. But there was no one ii 
sight. Could his ears have deceived him ? Impos.sihle 

He took a half-step forw ard 
deciding that a donnitor; 
doo^ must have been lef 
ajar, and that some villaii 
had breathed out hi 
anonymous hatred throng: 
a chink. Not Coats, fo 
that intriguer .slept in 
farther dorm. Realising th 
futility of investigation. Mi 
Jupp scowled and took , 
step forward. Then, one 
again, came the madden in 
monosyllable. “ Cad ! ” w a 
breathed into the ambien 
air ; but this time it seeine 
at a greater distance— 
dozen yards farther bad 
With swift deci.sion Mr. Jiip 
turned and strode down th 
corridor. As he went 
stifled, ghostly laugh sounde 
eerily ahead of him. “ Cad ! 
mocked a retreating voic 
from the end of the passagi 
Abandoning all dignity, h 
lust for vengeance returnin 
with redoubled fury, Bolsl 
broke into a run, resolv(‘ 
to hale the miscreant by t h 
hair before the seat 
justice ere he wns a miniit 
older. But the end of t* 
corridor was reached wit 
out any <liscov(‘ry, and as if 

t 
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angiy master gazed round the corner into vacancy he felt 
as if the days of sorcery had returned. Frankly, he was 
in a quandary. 

He walkeH on a few yards farther, and saw* ii gleam of 
light from a door that stood ajar. Could the culprit have 
t'oucealed himself therein by any chance ? It seemed in 
tli<* highest degi-ee unlikely, yet the best coiu-se was ob- 
A ioiisly to leave no stone unturned. Knocking on the 
I lour—it was the Matron’s room—Mr. Jupp entered, and 
found the Matron cahniy administering (Iregory powder 
to Master Kirk. Both looked up in surpi-iso. 

How long has tills boy been here. Mat ron ? ” asked 
dupp, with an abruptness that was barely civil. 

“Just a few minutes, Mr. Jupp,” replied the Mation, 
tliinking that she was to be blamed for allowing a boy 
undue time after prayer's. “ He’ll be upstairs and in hed 
very shortly.” 

Has he been—er— saying anything—calling anything 
<lown the—er—passage ? ” pursuetl Bolshie, angiy but 
uncomfortable. 

*' Calling anything ? ” repeated the Matron in un¬ 
feigned astonishment. “Really,! don't understand you, 
si I’ 1 ” 

“Some boy has been calling impertinences down tlie 
passage,” said the Master with suppressed venom. “ 1 
iisk you again—has Kirk been saying anything at all ? ” 

“ He passed a few remarks about the Cregojy ])owdor,'’ 
suit! the Matron mildly. “ Said it ditl not taste vei \ 
jilca-saiit, or something like that.” 

Kirk, who had .stigmatised the dose as “ Ijoastly muck,” 
smiled internally at this diplomatic Bowilleiising, but 
d^tined it wiser to hold his tongue. Mr. Jupp clicked 
irritably. 

“ But he’s been with you all the time ? T mean, he 
laisn’t been poking his head out of the door, and and 
railing anything T ” 

“Not a word,” asserted the Matron with stout cham¬ 
pionship. “ I’m sure Master Kirk wouldn't think of 
doing such a thing.” 

The Master did not endoi*se this testimonial, but retired 
a> puzzle<l as over. Retracing his steps along the corridor, 


he noted carefully that all tlie dormitory doors were .shut* 
Also he entered every room, as if on a usual patrol, but no 
particular sign of imrest, dissatisfaction, or triumphant 
mirth was apparent. At the end of the passage lie met 
Mr. Dyall, and angrily told him of the reii>{irkal le 
occurrence. 

“ Strange ! ” said ^fr. D\ all with darkening brow. 
“ All the same, it's satisfactory in om* way.” 

“ Satisfactory ! ” 

“ 1 mean, it tends to confirm a suspicion I've had for 
some time past. Have we an amateur ventriloquist in 
tlie liouse ? ” 

" A ventriloquist ! ” repeated the otlier in surprise. 
“ That's a (pieer notion. Why sliuuld we ha\e a ven¬ 
triloquist ? ” 

“ Well, there ^^as that other occasion in the Lower 
Study’’; and .Mr. D>all told Jupp tlie “cat” incident. 
Roth of them remembered, too, the %'oice at the flag-staff 
presentation ; but neitlier referred to it from mutual 
motives of delicacy. Certainly, the new theory seemed a 
possibility. 

“ 1 d«)n’t see that we can do anything for the present,” 
said Dyall, rubbing his cliin. “ If it is ventriloquism, we 
can bt; jiietty sure that the fellow will betray himself 
sooner or later. Boys couldn’t keep such a triumphant 
aeeomplisliment secret for any length of time. They’re 
bound to give it away in the long run.” 

“ Ye—es,” agn'cd Jujip, with a vindicti\o .smile. 
“ Well, I’ll keep my eyes and ears open in the mean- 
wliile.” 

And with that the>' separated ; both irritated, both 
]njzzled, woiKlering in their minds wliat dark thoughts 
and scliemes lay beliind the unruflied eyes of a liouse of 
hypocrites. 

As a mat tor of fact, tliere was no hypocrisy in this jiar- 
tieiilar case. The liouse at large heard riotliing of tlie 
“ Cad ! ” episode ; there was no gloating en masse over 
tlie new discomfiture of Mr. Jiijip. If there vms a ^•eIl- 
triloquist at work, he kept his powers a dead secret. Or, 
if he (lid confide it to one or more tioisted pals, their tongues 
were sealed. Xotliing leaked out. 


{To he continued.) 


The Penny Whistle. 


By LILLIAN CARD. 


'^'Y^WAS marvellous, quite, what that whistlo could tell 
I Of dozens of places in city and dell ! 

It spoke of the glare and the heat of the town— 
And costers and crowds which went hurrying down ; 

You fancied you felt all the dust on your face ; 

You heard din and bustle €dl over the place. 

And then—w'cl!, it ceased ; and the brook in the vale 
Was flowing along with its cool suinmer-tale 
Of woods and of valleys—of moss and of ferns— 

And all the dear lore which the wood-pigeon learns. 


Ami you—you lay down in the shade of the trees ; 
But—the whistle had finished its visit to these. 

And, bracing, it dragged you straight on to your feet 
Away to the moors, where the winds blowing fleet 
Breathed fragrance of bracken and heather and peat. 
You paused, and you revelled in ecstasy SAveet. 

A minor note sounded. You wandered away 
'J'o dingy, drab slums on a cold stormy day ! 

Tlie snow and the hail and the winds were at war— 
'J’he summer seemed vanished and dead evennore. 


Yet, stay ! With the strain of a victory shrill. 

You turned and you followed it over the hill. 

You left ev’ry sorrow—discomfort—behind. 

You marched where the hedgerows with roses \vero twine<l, 
And all was fresh-filled wdth the spirit of youtli. 

A mar\"ellous whistle, that whistle, in truth ! 


1 
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The Adventures of a Five-Shilling Camera^ 

Being a Complete Guide to Photography, including the Making of Camera, 

Stand, Developing Case, Enlarger, and other paraphernalia, disclosed in the 
Correspondence of the Rev. Uncle Henry, Vicar of Little Capton, and his 
Nephew, Frank, at present at Friars School. 

By the REV. S. N. SEDGWICK, M A. 

Author of “ The Young People’s Book of Nature Study,” ” The Holiday Nature Book,” ” Caliban Island,” etc. 


III. 

THE LENS. ETC. 

Abbots House, 
Fkiars School, 

March Gth. 

Dear Uncle, —I 
am writing to tell you 
that after considra- 
ble corespondence, I 
managed to get hold 
of a lens, and a dark 
slide; in fact, I 
got two, for Bevis 
thought he would like 
to go in for a home¬ 
made camera too. 
He’s not such a bad 
sort as I thought at 
first, and wo have 
rather chummed up. 
After all, a fellow 
can’t help it, if he 
has been brought up 
with lots of money, 
and so forth, and 
Bevis’s people must 
bo jolly well ofT. He 
has always bought 
things when he 
wanted them, or had 
them made for him ; 
you .should see his 
cricket-bat — it’s a 
beauty. I showed 
him your letter, and 
he rather cottoned 
on to making a camera for hirnst'lf. So we’ve been working 
together at it. The part I found hardest was sticking tho.so 
angle plates in their proper places, so as to make the camera 
square—1 mean rectangular. As a matter of fact, though 
Bevis has not hatl as much experience witli tools as me (ho 
only took up wood-work last term), he got his done quicker 
and neater than mine. 

However, thej’^ are both finished at last, and wo are ready 
now for the next les.son. 

By the by, I .should almost tliink it might pay you to adverti.so 
that you would give lessons like these by corespoiuk'nce. If 
j'ou tried the “ B.O.P.” 1 should think it would pay you 
awfully well. You won’t mind iny suggesting it, will you ? 

Your afTectionate Nephew, 

Fiiank. 

T’iIE ^'ICA^AGE, 

Little Cai»ton, 

March 7th. 

Dear Frank,—I had my second letter ready written when 
yours arrive<i, thanks to the necessary interval which you have 
occupied in making the camera. 1 am grateful to you for your 
suggestion, but 1 fear that 1 am not the man to open another 



PHOTOGRAPHY FIRST 
Yorso I.ENSLKY (a snapshot fanatic);— 
•’Whatever else you do, Unde, DON’T MOVE ! ” 


Correspondence College—notice that I differ from you in my 
spelling of the word. I think I asked you in a former letter 
whether Bevis was related to some friends I once knew at Croucli 
End. Perhaps, now that you know him better, you W’ill ask 
hpn. Now for the lesson. 

You have first to fix your lens in the camera at exactly the 
right distance from the focusing screen (the groimd-glas.s), 
and this will require great care and a little experimenting. 
However, the first thing is to mount it, and as I want you to 
use the same lens in the enlarging aj^paratus I shall tell you how 
to make, you must mount it in such a way that you can take 
it out of the camera when you want to do so. 

Remember, in pa.ssing, that the bulging or convex side has 
to face the focusing .screen, and the fiat side (really, it is slightly 
concave) faces the shutter. 

Now, there are many ways of mounting it. A"ou can get a 
little cardboard pill-box, and cut it down, till it just holds the 
lens when the lid is on. If the lens is too small to fit tightly, 
then cut some strips of paper, and glue them round the inside 
of the box, until you have filled up the space and made the lens 
fit tight. Then jmu must cut a hole in the box, and another 


■ ... 



Camera and Finder. 

(The foot-rule is added to show size.) 


in the lid, very slightly smaller than the lens, and then the mount 
is complete (Fig. 1). 

Another way is to get a small block of wood, about 1| ia 
square, and cut a hole in it just large enough to take the lens 
and hold it firmly. Two squares of cardboard, the same size 
as the wooden one, and with holes in the centre slightly smaller 
than the lens, are then glued, one on each side of the wooden' 
block, and that is all. 

1 have mounted mine in the brass tube of a broken electric- 
light bulb. 1 found that my lens ju.st fitted neatly into this, 
and I have made the hole in my lens-board just largo enough to 
take it ; but probably you will find one of the other wa^\ s of 
mounting easier. 

The next thing you hav'e to do is to make some “ diaphragms ” 
to i)lnco in front of the lens for the purpose of improving tlie 
definition, i.e,, of making the picture's .sharp and distirut. 
The.se are made of cardboard, and are to be fixed on the ba» k. 


of the shutter-board (See Fig. 2, No. 1). I have two siulil 
diaphragms, one like No. 1, which is the exact size and li.iaj 
two round holes, one | in. in diameter, the other | in. Tliii 


card slides up and down in two cardboard grooves (see No. -). 
which are glued to the back of the shutter-board, .so t ^At H 
can j)lace either aperture over the hole in the board. 
second “diaphragm” consists of a card the same sizo,'kt 
with a v’ery small hole, about Jth in. in diameter. (You 
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n\Ako tliese holes with a punch ; and a punch is generally to 
bo borrowed from any leather-worker, if you ajjproach him 
with tact. You must take care that the holes ai-e really round 
and the edges smooth.) 

Now lend me your ear wiiile I explain what these three holes 
are for. The largest is to bo used wlien you 
want to take snapshots, the medium one is 
lor use when taking ordinaiy photographs 
with a time exposure, and the smallest one 
joti will need when you come to photograph 
very small objects quite close to the camera, 
such as insects, for example. Also, you 
would use it, if you were photographing, 
nay% a room, where you wanted to get tlie 
furniture close to the camera sharp as well 
as the more distant objects. But, Ijear in 
mind, you can only use the largest diaphragm 
lor instantaneous pictuies, tlie others must 
only l:)e employed for time exposures. 

Now, place the largest dia{)hragm in position, and we will 
procc^etl to find the €»xact distance the lens must be fixed from 
the fociLsing screen. Roughly, it will lx? "».V in. but as no two 
lenses are really exactly alike, you will need to test the distance 
by actual experiment. 

Fix your lens temporarily at the back of the lens-board—(I 
hope that you liave not glued the top of your camera down yet; 
if you have, you'll have to take it off again)^—so as to cover 
the hole in the board, of course. Two or three pins, or even 
5 ome stamp-paper will suffice to liold it in position pro tent. 
n»en put your ground-glass in its right place next to the frame 
(N.B.—with the ground side of tlio glass away from the lens) 
—and put the lid back and prepare for action. 

If 1 were you, I should put the camera on a table in the w indow 
and look at the houses on the other side of the road through it. 
You will see them on the ground-glass upside-down. Every 
brick ought to be distinct, witli the edges sharply defined. But 
suppose tliat they appear blurred or fuzzy, then move your 
ground-glass slightly towards you, and you will notice that the 
picture becomes either more blurred or more distinct. The 
probability is that the view will become more blurred, if you 
liave stuck to the measurements I gave you. That w ill mean 
that the lens is too far aw'ay from the ground-glass, and you 
iniLst bring it nearer. You can test it by moving it slightly 
with your fingers towards the ground-glass, watching tiie picture 
all the time. You will not have to move it more than a fraction 
of an inch before you see the view perfectly shaip on the screen. 
Suppose you find that you have moved it |th of an inch, then 
you must cut a piece of cardboard of that thickness, and glue 
it on the lens-board—with a hole in the centre to inalcli the hole 
in the board—and then fix your lens on the top of tliat. You 
will then find that anything you look at through the camera 
more than about 25 feet away is in focus. 

On the other hand, if the view becomes more distinct when you 
move your focusing screen back, then you will have to take 
out the frame and put it farther back—only a fraction of an 
inch—till, when the giound-glass is against it, the view’ on it 
ujqjears quite distinct. 

When at 
la-st this tick¬ 
lish business 
is complete, 

> ’ o u w’ i 11 
know that 
everything 
alx)ve 2.5 feet 
away from 
the camera is 
in fo<-Us, and 
you will be 
able to take 
snapshots of 
scenes, as you 
would w'itli 
an ordinary 
* fixed focus 

camera.” Fig. 3.—Labyrinth Spider and Fly. 




I’lie next thing you have to learn is liow to use the three 
extra loose frames you liavo at the back of the camera. 

1. Put the narrowest one next to the fixed frame, and your 
ground-glass behind that, and look at the view again. You 
will find that tlie distance has now become blurred, and you wdll 
find that'objects much nearer to you are in focus. Ask Bevis 
to hold a newspaper upside down and to walk towards you, 
w’liilst you w’atch him on the screen. Y'ou will find that when he 
is about 15 feet away, the heading of the newspaper is quite 
sharp ; also you will observe that he about fills the plate. So 
you will remember that w’hen you w’ant to take a portrait, full 
length, to cover the plate (i.e. about 3 in. high), you must use 
Frame No. 1 , and put yoiu* dark slide behind it. This will bo 
very suitable for some of those groups wdiich I expect you w’ill 
want to take of your friends and relations. 

2 . Place the second frame next to the fixed one, and put 
your focusing screen against it, and once again get Bevis to walk 
towards you. This time you will find that the new\spai)er title 
b<?comes quite sharp when he is about 10 feet from you, and tliere 
you hav’e a good distance to be w'lien you w’ant to take a portrait 
about “ lialf-length ” on your plate. 

3. When you put the third (and broadest) frame in place, 
you w ill find that obj^^cts about 3 to 4 fes^t ai-e in focus. 



Back of Shutter Board. 
/V? 2. 


Fig. 2. 


Tiiis will be useful when photographing birds’ nests, and also 
wlien you want to take portraits of “ liead anrl shoulders ” 
only. 

You can test for yourself the distance between camera and 
object when you combine these frames together, and 30 U will 
find that when all thi*ee are used, between lens and dark slide, 
objects as near as 2 .J feet aw’ay are sharp. 

Here, then,you have a camera which will enable you to photo¬ 
graph objects at any distance betwt*en 2 ^ feet and “ infinity.” 

But even now I can help you to increase the use of the camera. 
You know’ my particular hobby is the pliotography of small 
living things. Well, look at the spidem (Fig. 3) photographed 
with a fly. and enlarged nearly double their real size. This was 
taken w ith my model camera about ^ix inches from the creature. 

It was a time- 
exposure, by 
the b y e, 
because J 
wanted to get 
it as slinrp as 
I could and 
so had to use 
my smallest 
<liaphragm. 
How' did I do 
it ? B\- add¬ 
ing a s|M?c- 
tacle lens to 
my equip¬ 
ment. 

If you use 
that winning 
personali t y 
of youi-s w ith 

House Spider in Lair. su ili c i e n t 
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tact, you can go to any optician, jeweller, or spectacle-maker, 
and ask him if he can let you have some chipped spectacle-lenses. 
He is sure to have plenty, unless he throws them away, and ho 
mtiy—I say he may—give you a handful, for they are of no use 
to him. If not, he will sell you a handful for twopence. 

You will find them chiefly “ positiv’e ’* lenses, i.e. they 
magnify. And you will find that you can use them in front 
of your camera lens for the purpose of photographing very 
small objects life-size, and even larger, according to the power 
of the spectacle lens you employ. 

Once again cast your eye on Tig. 2 , No. 2 , and you will 
see some dotted lines. These represent yet another slip of 
cardboard with a hole in the centre, 1 inch in diameter, the ends 
of which are glued down on the top of the card-grooves in which 
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Fig. 4,—The Finder. 


the diaphragms move. You will find that you can push your 
spectacle lens between this card and the diaphragm, and it will 
be held firmly in place. 

Put one of the spectacle len.ses in place, and let me show you 
how to focus your camera now. Stick a sixpence on a card 
and stand the card up on the table. Take care that the sixpence 
is opposite the hole in the shutter front, wdien you set the camera 
on the table in front of it. Now watch the screen and push 
the camera gently towards the sixpence. (It may help you 
to cover the camera and your head with a dark cloth, so as to 
see the image on the ground-glass more plainly.) As you move 
the instrument towards the sixpence you will reach a point 
where the image becomes quite distinct on the screen. You may 
possibly have to move it backwards and forwards until you hav'e 
got the exact distance ; suppose it to be 0 inches. Then stick 
a tiny piece of stamp-paper on the edge of your spectacle-lens, 
and write the figure 6 on it. That will remind you that when 
that lens is added to your lens-front, the camera must be 
6 inches from the object. 11 this way you can experiment with 


other of your spectacle-lenses, and you will find that you have 
a regular battery of additional lenses which wdll help you to 
photograph very minute things, to copy things life-size, and 
also to make enlarged photographs of some objects. 

Of course you will have to focus with the largest diaphragm 
in place ; and wdien the distance is found as near as you can tell, 
you must substitute the smallest diaphragm in its place. This 
will increase the definition very much, of course, but it will also 
move the camera. I think I can hear your plaintive voice, 
“ How am I to put it back in the exact place it was before ? ’* 
I reply by giving you a valuable tip. Before you start the opera¬ 
tion at all, put a sheet of paper on the table and move your camera 
about on that. When you have found the exact place for it 
to be, make a pencil mark on the paper at one corneri thus, “L,” 
by drawing the pencil round two sides of the camera. Y’'ou 
will thus have a gauge, so that you can lift the camera up, 
and put it dowm in exactly the same spot as often as j’ou like, 
and know that the focus has not been di8turl:>ed. 

Now, for snapshot work you will w ant a finder. You have, of 
course, seen such on the film cameras of your school friends. 
Obviously, you can buy one ready-made if you hke from a dealer. 
But you can do w ithout one altogether, if you care to make a 
very simple one yourself. Here it is :—get a piece of wire 
and bend it thus (Fig. 4 ). BC must be the exact width of the 
top of your camera, minus ^ inch ; AB and CD the exact 
height of your camera plus | an inch. Drill a hole J in. deep 
on the top of your shutter-board at each corner, so that you 
can stick this wdre frame upright upon it. 

Next get a piece of thin tin twice the depth of your camera, 
and punch a small hole, about ^ in. diameter, a quarter of the 
way down. You place this in the camera behind the dark-slide 
holder. Now if you put your eye close to this hole E, and look 
through the frame, everj-'thing that you see in the frame is 
on the plate. That is a “ direct vision finder *’ which you can 
set up on your camera whenever you want, and with practice 
you w’ill find it as useful as any high-priced finder for sale in 
the shops. Compare the view* you see through the eye-hole 
with the view on the ground-glass, for you may find it neceasary 
to lengthen the sides AB and CD, or to move the hole E higher 
or lower on the tin slip. You may also discover a way of 
making the w’ire fold down on the top of your camera, and the 
eye-piece also ; I am content to give you its simplest form, 
and leave you to elaborate the device as you think best. 

Now’ got along with this bit of work, and let me know’ when you 
are ready for more. 

Y'ours affectionately, 

H. S. 


(To be continued.) 



Rimpfton Minor admits that his college cap may 
look soiQowliat bioKulur to casual observers- 


SIMPSON MINOR'S PATENT (applied for'. 

But he declares that It works to complete satis* 
(action when be wants to snap a bit of nature. 







A Tale of the Secret Service 
Under Mr. William Pitt, Prime 
Minister of England. 

By H. HARUISON. 


Well ? 

‘'Air the tubs was packed all snug in the carts, an’ 
away we went, all jcnfiil to be’okl, until we came up out 
o' the marsh lane, w here it leails into the Sandw ieh road—” 
Hiehard burst into a great laugh “—an’ there was Excise¬ 
man Day, as large as life and twice as wicked, wi’ a pos.se 
o' ritlers at his back, waitin’ for us under the trees ! ” 

“ th) on,” I'ncle Keuben said. 

‘‘ Dfxle round the carts, an' rode down the lads alongside 
'em. like the horsemen o' *^criptur', thc^' did," .said Richard. 

“ \\ here were you V 

“ I was tail-guard, along o’ Danny Snelling, well behind 
all the others ; an’ we jumped the ditch and ran, at the 
sight o’ them rumbustious riders.” 

” And what then ? ” 

“ We ran like hares, ’cross the fields, an’ waited behind 
a hay-stack to .see ’em go Vjy—Exci.seman Da\’, as proud 
as a turkey cock, an’ the carts an* his riders, an’ half-a- 
dozen prisonei-s behind him,” said Richard. 

What then ? ” 

“ Danny, when they had gone, stood up there, behind 
that blessed hay-stack, an’ called down vengeance on the 
crawlin’ villain.” 

” On Exciseman Day ? ” Uncle Reuben askt*d. 

“ On the crawlin’ villain who was betrayin’ tlie smugglin’ 
lads. His daughter’s husband was one o’ the prisoners,” 
Richard answered. 

Uncle Reuben took a couple of quick puffs at his pipe. 

“ Explain yourself, Richard,” he said. 

“ ‘ ’Tis the second run o’ good stuff that lias been 
captured, an’ both o’ ’em by no blind chance o’ ill luck,’ 
said Danny. ‘ A clean sweep by Exciseman Day, on the 
right an’ partic’lar road at the right an’ partic’lar time,’ 
.said Danny again. ‘There’s the marks of a dirty dog’s 
paws in this ; and the dirty dog must be hunted down,’ ” 
Richard ended. 

‘‘ Dannv Snelling said that ? ” Uncle Reuben asked. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And what then ? ” 

“ Danny went home to Northbourne where his mill is. 
An’ 1 stole a boat, for fear o’ Sandwich Bridge, an’ came 
back to tell ye,” Richard .said, and looked at his torn 
smock. “ Hedges is a trial w hen no gate is liandy—” his 
voice faltered, ” but jiunpin’ ditches chums the very 
innards,” lie added. 

” Sit down,” Uncle Reuben said, and gave him sometliing 
to drink from out of a square bottle. 

“ That heartens a man. I’m afeared o’ them prancing 
Exci.semen,” Richard said. “ I’m goin’ to bed.” 

‘‘ 1 , also,” said Uncle Reuben. And I crept up the back 
stairwaj’, hungry, to bed. 

The next morning—it was the last day of the Cliristmas 
holidays—I came upon Richard in the ssfnhle yard, and 
asked him news of the Corsican. 


r-jpi 11 E clock in 
I the kitchen 
struck mid¬ 
night as I 
crept down the 

narrow back-stairs. I gi'oped my way, for the stairs 
were dark, and the^* opened, in the fashion of the old 
Kent farmhouses, by a door in the kitchen it.self. and, as 
I wa.s bent on a raid upon the larder, 1 dare<l not carry 
a candle. 

I hatl been lixnng for the past three months with mj^ 
Uncle Reuben, in a low' rambling house in the wide marshes 
that reach from the mouth of the Sandwich river away to 
Canterbury itself ; and there had not been a da^’ of thenn 
holidays or tramping the roads to school at Sandwich, that 
1 had not felt hungry. Uncle Reuben was old and short 
of temper ; his housekeeper, Martha, was deaf and plagued 
with rheumatism, and both of them—and especially at 
meal times—were of a niggardly and grasping habit of 
mind that sent me foraging at night-time to satisfy an 
appetite that would not let me sleep. 

I had reached to the bottom stair but one, and had put 
my liand to the door to open it, when the scrape of a chair 
upon the stone kitchen floor, and the shuffle of footsteps 
across it, gave me an uncommonly sharp fright. 

I heard the boltfi of the kitchen door withdrawn and the 
.sound of Uncle Reuben’s voice ; and with a mind more 
at ease, for the Corsican Boney was a shadow over us all 
and filled our thoughts, I pushed open tlie .stairw ay door 
ever so slightly and looke<l through into the kitchen. 

Uncle Reuben was making fast the kitchen door—it 
opened upon the untidy stable yard—and Richard Ford, 
.^plashed w'ith mud, was standing beside him. Richai-tl 
w'as oim out-door man, a middle-aged simpleton, who 
worked in the garden, tended the pony and pigs, play ed 
mournfully in the evenings upon a tin-whistle, and lived 
in constant fear of the Corsican who w’as gathering a 
mighty force at Boulogne to make mince-meat of us all. 

Uncle Reuben, fully dressed but for his slippem, and 
with a woollen night-cap w here his wig should be, came to 
the fireplace, took a long clay pipe, and lighted it at the 
tallow candle upon the table. He looked at the mud- 
spatter€?d Richard and blew^ a puff. 

” What’s ymir news ? ” he asked sharply. 

” Tlie ‘ Rochester La.ss * landed the tubs nt the place 
named, tide and time seiz in’,” Richard replied. 
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‘‘ He’s comm’, riplit onou<j:li, wi* Jiis lioivsc soMiers, an’ 
foot, an’ all Iiis engines o’ war. ’ Jio an'<woic<l solemnly. 

*' And what will you do when h(‘ comes ? ” I asked. 

I’ll go to Cant(*rbury, to my cousin's danghter-in-law, 
who lives at the bark o’ the brewery, an’ there I’ll bide, 
safe an’ sound, until ho gix's away to London,*’ he replied. 

‘‘ And what will he do there ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ He’ll take the King’s crown from liim, an' his jewels, 
an’ his diamonds, an’ his silk stockings ; aii* he’ll go back 
across the water, an’ live in riches an’ spleiakiur for the 
i<\st o’ his life.” 

“ He has to laml first, Kieliard,” I said. 

Richard shook his head with a mournful conviction. 

“ He’ll land,” he said. “ An’ I’m drivin' .Mastei* into 
Canterbury this mornin’; an’ I’ll make sure to see my 
cousin's daughter-in-law, an’ bespeak her attic.” 

T spent the tlay in a visit to my friend the miller at 
Redding; and on my return, at dusk, 1 found Farmer 
Irwin, a man of wealth and standing in our parts, dismounted 
in the yard and bawling him.self red in the face, in an attempt 
to make himself heard by Martha, our deaf h()usekeeper. 
He turned from her and arldressed himself, in relief, to 
me. 

“ Whem’s your Uncle, boy ? ” he asked. 

“ Gone to Canterbury, sir,” I told him. 

” When will he be back ? ” lie asked. 

“ I can hear ye, now’ that you don’t i-oar at me like the 
Bull o’ Bashan,” Martha shrilled at him. “ Master will 
be home somewhere close upon s<*ven.” 

Farmer Irwin gathered tlie reins into his hands and made 
rc'ady to mount. 

“Tell your I'ncle, boy, that a few fnends of bis are 
<M>ming to visit him at nine o’ el«R*k to-niglu,” he said. 

Ho mounted liis fine upstaniling wliito hunter, and 
nxle out of the yard ; and for some unknown reason my 
heart sank. 

I w’aitod impatieutl3% anti gave the message to Uncle 
Keuben on his return. He took off liis main wrai)s, and 
warmetl hi-i hands before the meagre fire. 

“Time enough for a bite of supper first,” was all that 
he said. 

We had that meal—it was more plentiful than most, 
and we totjk it as was our oustom in the kitchen—and then 
.Martha, at Uncle Reuben’s oitlers, clmred the table, and 
put a tray holding glas.ses and s|x>oiis, together with sugar 
and a dish of lemons, upon it. Uncle Reuben addfxl thereto 
a sheaf of clean tobacco pipt^s. !Martha addfsl faggots to 
the fire and hung the kettle over it. Uncle Reuben went to 
the cupboard, and lookesl at me over his shouMcr. 

Go to Ixxl, Jim ! ” lie said. 

1 hesitatoil. 

“ Go to bed ! ” he repeat(sl. 

“ I don’t like it,” I .sai<l laiuelv. 

“The thought of bed ? Are nou seated of tli(‘ Jark ? ” 
he asked. 

“I don’t like this message-and these* fiieiids ! ” 1 

blurted out. 

Into Uncle Kenhcn’s eyes came a kinder look than I had 
(‘ver seen in them. Am I <)\e*r his xM-inkleel face came the 
shadow of a smile. 

“ They won’t eat me,” he saiel. “ Go to bed, lad ! ” 

I went up the front staii-s to mv room, but not to bed, 
ft)!' I felt, deep down in irx*, that I'ncle Meulxm was in some 
sort of danger. 1 took olT mv shot's, blew' out m3" candle 
anti waite<l in the dark, at the stair-ln'arl. 

A knock soumltsl, afttu* an tM a I less waiting. loicle 
Rt'ulx'n, cantlle in liaiid, opt'iied thti front tlt)or, atbuittt'tl 
a coaple of liis \isitors, aiicl led them along to tb“ kitclieii. 
Martha, in n'spou.se to aiiotht'r kntxk, admittt'tl a man 
wlio came by liimst'lf, ami, at tlit> cut! of a few minutt's. 
two otlicrs who walktxl along to the kitehen, as if they wert^ 
wt'II acf|uaiii*c<l with tlx^ wttv. 

I waited a little tiim* ; Martha came up the front stairs, 
using them on account t»f the Company in tla^ kitcht'ii, 
and then 1 crept along tlx* pa-i^tcje fliat It*d tt> the heatl 
of the stci-p hack stair-way. I en pt down them, hoklintr 


m3’ breath, although they were of solid oak and free of 
all risk of ci-eaking, and came, at the foot of them, to the 
door that hid me from the kitchen. A tfiin line of light 
came tlirough to me, where the rough-hewn planks of the 
door were apart and a knot of wood had come awa3’—the 
back [larts of the hou.se wei-e old past belief; they were the 
ivmains of an outlying settlement in the marsh of the monks 
of old of Canterbury, for obtaining and salting their supply 
of Lent(*n fish and to this opening I applied my eye. 


II. 

KCLE Reuben was sitting, with liLs back towauls 
me, at the head of the table. A fat man, red of 
face, and buttoned tightly into liLs cIothe.s—a 
cattle-.salesman whom I knew by sight—faced 
him at the other end of it. Tw’O men. Farmer Irw’in and 
another, sat on Uncle Reuben’s right hand. Those on 
his left were hidden from me. The fat man was speaking. 
Ho was excessively angr3’, and, in Undo Reuben’s defence, 

I put my ear to the knot hole. 

“-the .seeon<l time, I say ! The first time at Ring- 

would, lx;3ond Deal, and now at Worth Comer ! There’s 
iiixler-hand work, treacheroiLS work, stirring ! ” 

I'ncle Reuben suckeil at his pii>e. “ There is,” he said 
(juietly. 

“ Tw o profitable cargoes, French liquor, lace and toba«*(*o, 
gone ; and a loss to our pockets that brings us near to the 
poor Iiou.se ! ” said the fat cattle-salesman. 

The loss comes on all of us ; an equal share to each,” 
Cucle Reuben said. 

“ And eiglit farm lads taken last nigfit ! ” said a voice 
on Thiele’s left hand. 

“ There’s wdeked work going on amongst us,” said Farnxn* 
Irwin. 

“ M3" advice is that we drop the Trade,” Uncle Reuben 
said ; and a silence born, I tliought, of surprise, follow ed 
<^n his w’ords. 

“ It has become too dangerous. And it is eertainlv 
not pixifitable,” he added. 

There w’as another silence. Unde Reuben’s words we:o 
plainly contrary to the ideas of his compan3’. 

“ I .say again to 3’ou, drop the Trade. It is dangerous,” 
he I'epeated ; “ also, it is not profitable.” 

“ Blit one successful run in three recoups us our losses,'* 
said the fat cat tie-.salesman. 

1 was learning the inner w"orkings of .smuggling, with a 
x'ongeance ! 

“ And there is another cargo, paid for on the other side, 
and due hero, at tlie mouth of the Sandwich river, on tlx* 
S[)ring tides that come to their full in thrive nights fixini 
MOW,” Farmer Irw"in said. 

“ And with the promise of rain,” said the man next 
to him. 

And the other side, of which Farmer Irwin talked so 
lighth’, was enemy’s country ! 

“ You have 1113’ share of the purcliase 11101103* for that 
also,” Uncle Reuben remarked. 

Another silence ensued. It seemed to me, listening 
there lx*hind the door, that the discus.sion was not going 
along the lines desire<i b3’ our visitoi*s. 

“ But how are we to unmask tliis sneaking hound w ho 
is amongst ns ? ” the fat man askeil. 

“ J'hat is 3'oiir business,” Unde Reuben said eixilli*. 
“ T lak<* 1113’ shan* of the cargo that is coming to the Sand- 
w i< h river, and then ! w ithdraw from the Trade.” 

* Why ? ” asked the fat eattle-salesnian. 

“ i'm as fond of moix'v as any one here this night-— ” 

“ You are,” said Farmer Irwin. 

“ I have run my cargo of contraband under the guns 
of tlx* forts at Carthagena on the Sjxinish Main, when you 
w<*iv all sucking 3*0111* pap,” Uncle Reulxin said calmly. 
“And I have oix'ix'd my .ship’s liatches, off Lima, in thi^ 
South S(*as, with the (Jovcrnor-Goncrars price on my head ; 
and his hargr* alongside, awaiting his lad3’, who was bii3 iiig 
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the |>ifk of Tn3' liheiis and calicoes in cabin, when 30ii 
were nibbing a rind of pork on your faces to make your 
wiiiskers grow. But I’ll have no more to do with the 
trade that exists only bv leave and permission of our 
sworn eiiem\’, the Corsican Bonaparte ! ” He looked 
round the assembled compam’. “ So put that in ^ our 
pijies and smoke it ! ” he told them. 

“ So 3*ou are withdrawing from us ! ” Farmer Irwin 
said. 

“ Yes,” Uncle Reuben replied. 

“Then, there is nothing for us but to depart also,” the 
fat cattle-salesman said ; and I stole up the back stairs as 
the company rose to depart. 

I thought of nothing at school or at home for the next 
three da^'S but \Ahat I had learnt of my honest listening. 
Uncle Reuben went his wa\'S unconcerned I v, and Richard 


nr«s more sill^^ than usual. And then on the evening of 
the third da\*, when I was dreading Ix'd-time—I knew not 
why, except that a smuggled cargo was coming ashore, close 
at hand—Uncle ReubcTo, who was .sitting in his aiin-chair 
by the kitchen fire, gave me m\' orders. 

“ It is raining liard, and the night is as dark as I could 
lie said. “ There is a tarpaulin coat hanging on 
the peg \onder. Put it on, Jim, lad. Then go into the 
parlour. It is in darkncs.s, but you will find that the win¬ 
dow* Is oj3en at the bottom. Crawl through it, with as 
little noise as possible. Richard w*ill bo awaiting ion 
outside—and j*ou w ill find him cured of his fcKilishne^s.^’ 


“ But I am leaving .vou alone. Uncle ! ” I .said. 

“ Martha, with a rolling-pin in her hand, is a match 
for Boney himself,” he answered clrilv. Then, with a 
ring of authoriti' in his voice, “ Obei’’ orders, lad ! ” ho 
.said. 

I put on the tarpaulin coat, went along the hall into the 
parlour, and wormed my way out of the window*. Richard 
appeared out of the rain and darkness, b^* mv .side. “ Como 
along. Port Atlmiral ! ” he said. 

Tlien began a night journev such as I had never antici¬ 
pated. It was one of but two miles, but it w*as across the 
marshes, bv* a muddy drove road, in the rain and darkness, 
w*ith an unknown destination before me, and the likelihood 
everv' moment of tumbling headlong into the brimming 
drove-sidt’ ditch. Wo came out at the end of it, 
into the lane that led up from the flats of Pcgw*ell Ba^' to 
Minster and awav to Cantorbuiy. 

“ (aivfullv, now ! ” 
siiid Richard. 

We went along the 
lane, and came to 
where it joineil the 
Ramsgate road that 
runs, coastwise, along 
the edge of the Peg- 
well flats. And there, 
cloaked and dripping, 
standing by their 
hordes, ami getting 
what shelter they 
could from the .stunted 
hedge, was a strong 
posse of Excise 
ridel’s. 

Richard a.sked a 
cjuestion of one of the 
ridel's, received an 
answer, and le<l im^ 
along the line to the 
Excise Officer in 
command, who stood 
apart from the otlu*rs 
and fondled his hoi-sc’s 
nose. 

” Have 3 0U R(‘en 
anyone, Da\* ? ” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” the 
Excise Officer 
replied. 

“ A wet job,” 
Richard said. 

“ A wet job indeed, 
sir,” the Excise 
Officer concurred. 

I had no time to 
w onder at the respect 
in the Excise Officer’s 
tones, for Richard, at 
the .sound of a horn* 
trotting towards us 
dow*n the lane, pulUsl 
me back into the 
hedge. The rider 
w ent slow In* past us, and trotted awav’’ along the 
Ramsgate road. 

“ That is Farmer Invin,” I said. “ I caught a blur 
of his white hunter.” 

“And that’s well!” Richard said, and turned to the 
Excise Officer. “ W'e are discovered, Da}’,” he said, with 
a laugh. 

The Excise Officer chuckled. “ Wo are discovered, 
sir, right enougli,” he said. 

“ How does the tide .serve ? ” Richard a.sked. 

“ It is now on the soutlterly turn, inshore, sir,” the 
Excise Officer replied. 
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“ lieinaiii Iietc a little long<T. ’^J'lu ii ilisiniss youp men. 
(Ioo<l niglit to 3011/’ Hicliard said. 

( IockI night, sir,” the P'xcise OtTi(‘er ie|)li»‘d. 

Wo went liome b}’ the way we eanie, and Tnele Reuben 
receised ns in tlie kitchen. ** How go ahairs ? ” he askeil. 

“ Well,” Richard replied. 

I nclo Reuben Iook<‘<l at me shrewdb’. “\ou can sit 
up with us awhile, Jim,” he said. ” Y<;u cun have a swond 
supp(*r, and if visitoi*s come, as I t‘\|>ect the\' ^^ill, \ou 
can lisbm to tlieir c'dif^ ing corn ei sat ion from bchiiul the 
l)ack-?>tairway door.” 

I had a so(.*ond supper. ^Martha wt iit to bed, and I sat 
u[), no(Ming and m aking again, and at last slee|)ing soundly* 

before the fire, 
until the clock 
striking mid- 


“ * And you now pay the price of your treachery, Reuben Marshall,’ Farmer Irmn said wickedly.” 

night aiul a sharp knocking upon the kitchen door brouglit 
me, with a start, to iny senses. 

” Behind the door, Jim ! ” Hnelo Reuben snapped. 1 
fiew to iny hirliiig-plac 4 \ and Itir-hanl opeuetl tho door 
to a 4 hnit the five men who had visittvi ns three nights 
befni-o. Farmer Irwin led them ; behind him eaino the 
fat eattle-sale.sinan, an<l tho other tliixsi followf>d with a 
solemnity of countenance eidrancing to behold. Uncle 
Reulx'ii rose to ree<*ivo them ami Riciiard clos«'d tlie kitchen 
dcjor. The five men langisi tliemselves r<jumi tho tabl(‘. 

Uncle Reuhen looked at each in turn. 


Spit it out, gentlemen,” he said eooll.v. 

Our visitors appeared to be surprised at the nature 
of their reception. 

“ Vou've been watched ’ ” Farmer Irwin said, 
l^ncle Reuben nodded his head in encouragement. 

Von w(‘re followed to Canterbury—you to the tailors 
shop-” 

*’ IMeasaiit and healtln exercise for 3 011,” Uncle Reulxai 
said. 

“ And 3 our man, Richard Ford, to the Overseer of Kxcise 
in tlie Rurgatc Street,” Farmer Irwin said. 

” J'hese attentions arc flattering,” Uncle Reuben mur¬ 
mured. 

J'he fat cattle-salesman, purple with anger, brouglit 
liis fist do^nl upon the table. “ You are a treacherous 
old boil ml ! ” he roared. 

Farmer Irwin put a hand upon his shoulder. “We are 
liere u[)on a serious business,” lie .said. 

•• I am all attention. Farmer Irwin,” 
Cncle Reuben said. 

Then, listen ! Two cargoc‘s have fallen into 
the bands of the Excise, and in a 
way that could only have coni»‘ 
about by foul means. There are but 
six of us, including yourself, who 
know of the arrangements made da3s 
ahead for the landing of each 
cargo. The cai*ts and short' 
bands are smiiinoned at a few 
lioum’ notice.” 

“All this is .stale news,” 
Uncle Reuben .said. 

One of the six of us is a 
spN ,” Fanner Irwin said. 

I'ncle Reuben lauglietl 
.softly. 

“ You’ll laugh on the 
wrong side of your face in a 
few minutes, you old fox ! ” 
the fat cattle-salesman 
roared. 

“ And wlien five of us — 
Farmer Irwin pointed to 
his companions—“ are true 
men, the sixth is he.” 

“ Cleverly put, Fai uier,” 
Uncle Reulien obser\*c<l. 

“ Thei'e remained but to 
take him at his dirty work, 
and to bring it home to him,” 
Farmer Irwin said. 

Uncle Reuben nodded lii.s 
heat I as if in appreciation of 
the argument. 

“ We discovered him at Ids 
work,” Fanner Irwin began. 

At Canterbury ! ” tlie fat 
eattle-.salesinan roared. 

“And .set a trap against 
t he one he was making I'eady 
for us. We changed the 
landing-place to Dumpton 
( Jap, by Broadstail's, at the 
last moment, unbeknown to 
liim, and proved his 
ti-oacliery by watching the Excisemen waiting at the 
turn of the lane, close upon tho mouth of tho Sandwich 
river,” Farmer Irwin .said. 

“ A fair trap ! ” the cattle-salesman roared. He was a 
fat and angry man. 

“ And you now pay tlie price of your ti*eachery, Reuben 
Marshall,” Fanner Irwin said wickedly. 

Richard Ford took his place beside Uncle Reuben—and 

3awiied. . „ . , 

“ There’s but one way with trapped veiTuin, tlie cattlo- 

salesinan said. 
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“ You are taking a journey, Reuben ^Marshall ; a long 
journey,” Farmer Iruin b»icl ; to France, it may be, 
or to Holland ; certainly to some place where you will 
vex us no more. And your man goes with j^ou. The 
‘ Rochester Lass ’ will be off the Gap in two hours’ time, 
and will have the honour of taking \ ou.” 

Uncle Reuben drew himself upright. 

“ The ‘ Rochester Lass ’ was sunk, with all hands, at 
the back of the Goodwins, at dawn this morning, b\' His 
Majesty’s sloops * Fawn ’ and ‘ Hyacinth,* *’ he said 
quietly. “ And you will address my colleague by his 
rank and title. He is the Honom-able Richard Treinayne 
Ford, Major in the Fourteenth Light Dragoons.” 

The fat cattle-salesman gasped. There was no other 
soiuid. 

“ Should I take a joiu*ney of any kind, you five gentlemen 

will be called upon for explanations. Should I vanish-” 

Xmcle Reuben’s voice grew very stern, “ you wdll be liangetl 
without mercy. I am acting under the direct orders of 
my master, and my master is Mr. M'illiam Pitt, Prime 
Minister of England.” 

The silence held. 

“ You are markcnl men, marked and watched, night 
and day ; and”—his voice sank a tone, with a threat in it 
of exceeding danger—“ you are standing on the e<lge of 
your gravies.” 

The fat cattle-salesman cleared his throat,' as if it had 
suddenly become tight. The others stood very still. 

“ As it is, I am the only one that stands between you 
and destruction,” Uncle Reuben said. He clenched the 
table, and his voice became very fierce. 

“ You dupes ! You blind puppies ! ” he rasped. “ Why 
does the Corsican allow your contraband to leave the other 
side if it does not further his own ends ? Answer mo that ! 
Why does he allow your brandy to clear from a French 
|M>rt, if something of a far greater danger does not come 
with it ? Tell mo that, you blind fools ! Who, this night, 
are greater traitors to England than you, who are puppets 
to your owm greed, and worse puppets in the hands of a man 


who uses you, in all contempt, for his own purpose ? Answer 
me tliat, also ! ” 

The five men blenched before liis scorn ; and he became 
calm again. 

“ The brandy is nothing, but a packet of lace that cona'S 
with each trip carries the Corsican’s cypher instructions 
to liis secret agents in London. The cypher and the agents 
are dealt with”—Uncle Reuben’s voice sank again—“and in 
a like manner the Prime Minister w^nld deal with you.” 

He laughed softly at the men ranged before him. 

“But bread, I told the Prime Minister, is our very 
life-blood. I told liira, also, that wealth, with the present 
high price of wheat, begets a craving for mere of it; an<l 
I held that you were blinded by that same gi*eedy craving 
into your present ways. And he ordered mo to pro\o 
my words.” 

He moved the candle away from liim. 

“ There are seven forwarding agents for the lace-enclosed 
cypher betw€‘en the woman at Ramsgate, who buys it of 
you, and the F'rench agents lurking in London. This 
proves, clearly enough, that the Corsican uses you as his 
cat’spaw only. The ‘ Rochester Lass ’ is at the bottom 
of the sea. The farm hands will be let off lightly”—ho 
spoke with stern authority—“ you have been playing with 
death. I lea\e you to amend your ways. Smuggling, 
of any kind whatev’er, means destruction for you. Now, 
go ! ” 

The five men, white and shaken, stood around 
tlie table. 

“ I thank you, sir,” said the youngest of them. 

“ Go ! ” said Uncle Reuben, sternly. 

They went out silently, and he took his pipe. 

“ Come out, Jim ! ” he said. “ The work is done ; 
the acting is ended, and there will be no more short commons 
for any of us.” 

The Honoiuable Richard Tremajme Ford, Major in His 
Majesty’s Foiuteenth Regiment of Light Dragoons, pulled 
out his tin-whistle from beneath liis smock and played 
“ The Roast Beef of Old England.” 


A Snapshot Slump. 


By FELIX LEIGH. 


W E used to think, did Jones and 
And Partington, and Cole, 
That we four were, as fellows go. 
Good-looking, on the whole. 
But now beneath a load of doubt 
Our little circle bends, 

For Taylor with a ” Pixie ” came. 

And forthwith snapped liis friends. 


Old Jones believed his nose was straight. 
And Grecian in its line ; 

To-day he fears it’s just a pug 
Less classical than mine. 

And /’m afraid my chin recedes. 

And ever backward tends. 

To such suspicions are we forced 
Since Tavlor snapped his friends. 



Poor Partington is prone to see 
The ape upon his brow, 

.And waits in terror lest the school 
Should dub him “ Tarzan ” now, 
Colo wonders if his ears are “ lop,” 
And care his bosom rends. 

For confidence forsook our ranks 
When Tajdor snapped his friends. 


We long to seize his loathsome toy. 
And smash it without ruth. 

But hesitation holds our hands— 
Suppose it tells the truth ? 
Manhood, we hope, may bring relief. 
But maybe that dcqxinds 
On whether any Taylor’s there 
To snap his luckless friends 1 


GNAWING HIS WAY. 

Here you have S. Byron Robinson, our School poet, 
trj’lng to tliink of something fresh to say about The 
biting winter wind.” He has already chewed up three 
penholders, and Is now working on his fourth, in hia effort 
to “ get inside his subject.” 
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The Science of Corner-Kicking. 

How a Young Player May Improve at it. 

By T. G. BItOMlI.OW 

(Liverpool F.C. and Lngland’s Ll.v.n). 


D URlXCr a very long cxporienco of football, in all 
sorts of clubs, from the young boys right up to 
International elevens, I havo long held the 
opinion that playci-s did not fully grasp, speaking 
gonerally, the extreme value, importance, and oponing.s 
afforded by corner-kicks. I know well that it may .sound 
little short of hero.sy to .say so, but this st^oms to me a fact 
worth studying, nev’ortheless. 

To begin with, how many boy.s havo nwle the matter of 
corner-kicks their particular study and attention whilst 
yet in the school-teams ? I venture to say but few. Then, 
ag.iin, how often do we watch the comer-kick taken, in 
the most casual manner, by .some fellow in an on 1 inary 
match, just as though it alTorded nothing 
more than a chance for taking a pot-shot 
at the goal ? I am certain it is all too 
seldom that one comes across a kick(n- 
who has fully gone into the opportunitic's 
which a corner-kick offei*s to a good team, 
and feels the importance of taking the 
kick in the best and finest style. 

Therefore, I fancy a few words about 
this may not prove without some vahu? to 
you lads who read this article. But that 
outcome of it implies, of coui'se, your 
practising again and again what I put 
forwaivl hero, and resolving that, with 
you, the comer-kick shall no longer Ix^ 
regarded as a mere chance item in any 
match. 

Notice how many corner-kicks are 
entirely without result worth niontioning. 

Think how fruitless in every way are 
nine out of every ten of all such efforts 
to bring about a goal. Na}^ one can 
hardly call them efforts ; they are not 
even worth that name ! The wliole trend 
of view in clubs recently, it appeals to 
me, has been to attach far too little im¬ 
portance to corner-kicking, and the 
major portion of wing-forwards simply 
Idck the ball aimlessly goalwanls, and trust to hu!k as 
to what shall happen afterwards. 

I must bo just, howov’cr, and admit that there are some 
wingers—really clover and brainy players—who do 
exercise groat care, and their brains, in sending the ball 
across the mouth of the goal, and thus m iking each corner- 
kick a serioas menace to oiiponents. But these players are 
in a minority. Lot 111.3 hero point out to you some 
faults of corner-kickeis. 

How often do you see the ball driven bt>hind the netting 
by the corner-kicker from sheer careles-^ne-is. This fault 
is extremely common, as every man and boy who plays 
S(X?cor will readily testify. 13 ut if the kicker took that 
care, and gav'o the proper attention to the kick, whi« h ho 
ought to do, then not once in a hundn*d times would such 
a silly thing or’cur as the ball dropping behind the net. 
(Inly when a high wind intervenes during or after the kick 
should such a thing possibly happen. 

All boys who take the eom'u -kick should first of all make 
sum that the ball is placed in such a way (hat, when kiek»Nl, 
i*; will droj) somewhere in front of the goal, at any rate. 
They should .see that the m^n placing the ball, whether 
themsf'lves or others, do not dump it down in any sort of 
way, but place it as carefullN’ as rlocN the pla^'cr at Rugby, 


wlio is similarly helping the kicker when a goal-kick is 
btang taken. The ball should be soon to be in jirst the 
right spot, perfectly at rest, and not where it will stick, 
roll, or be difficult to send in the desired direction. 

Tlien, careful attention must be given by the kicker to 
the method, direction, and length of his run when taking 
the kick. It is easy for one to run in such an aw’kwanl 
way as to drive the ball in quite a diffci’ent fashion to what 
was intended. A run that is too long, or too short, is 
equally a mistake. Each boy or man about to kick should 
havo dotorminod from experience what length of run suits 
him best to achieve his aim when kicking the ball from 
the corner. If kicked too hard, the ball will go too far, 
and not fall amongst the men in front 
of goal ; if driven too softly, it will 
drop short of them and l^e just as 
ineffectual. 

I can well recall more than once when, 
after giving good advice I’cspecting 
corner-kicks to young fellows in junior 
teams, they havo said something like 
this : “ Oh, but you are a half-back, an<l 
do not Jiave to take such kicks ! We 
agi’oe that a tii*st-class winger may 
pi*f 3 Sumo to advise on this jx)int, but 
liow can you set up as a judge of what 
is lacking (if anything), and what will 
remedy the faults ? ” 

To such I i*e])ly that I ventilate my 
vieivs bccaiLSO my practical ox|)orience 
has been so large, and because, though 
J may not generally havo to take the 
actual kick, in most instances I liavo had 
to await it, to take advantage of it if 
|)OSsible, to try to score from it. Ajid 
this has taught me how' lamentably most 
kickoi-s misunderstand what they ought 
to aim at. Moreov'cr, it has frequently 
fallen to my lot to take these kicks myself 
when our winger has met with a tem¬ 
porary mishap. 

Lot us see what occurs when a corner-kick is about to be 
taken. Firstly, the goalkee[)er, almost without exception, 
takes up a position against the goal-post farthest fioin the 
kicker, presumably with the object of noting the exact 
po.sitioii of each player in the vicinity, and also because it 
is far easier for him to dash forward when the ball come.s, 
rather than to dash back, supposing ho stood iiKjre forward 
and it passed his place. 

Imniodiately the ball is kicked, however, the goalie move>j 
along towards the centre, if it falls short of him, and at the 
same time there is a general movement by the opposition 
to reduce the keep)er’s view and fiekl of activity by almo'^t 
surrounding him. 

Now, if the winger judges his kick .so that the ball shall 
rise sufficiently to prevent the goalie from listing it away 
when ho jumps, it meaas that the ball w'ill drop alx)nt a 
yard past the far post, and just in front of the goal-lino. 
Tlion, with that half of the goal practically imguanled. 
should a colleague bo thereabouts at the moment (a,s lit: 
ought to be, somehow or other), the chance of turning 
tin* corner-kick to good account will bo excellent, and 
noboily need wonder for a minute if a goal is the outcome 
of the clever kick and later work. 

I am not suggestifig for one moment that a goal shoultl. 



T. G. Bromilow. 
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or possibly could, be obtained from ev'ery corner-kick, 
however well thought-out and worked. Nor do I expect to 
see every kick taken with mathematical precision, however 
long and carefully the winger may have studied this matter 
and practised the corner-kick with his comrades. I merely 
wish you to grasp the extreme value and importance of 
comer-kicks, and the fine possibilities attaching to them if 
right ly taken. 

Now, another thing many superior and wise lackers do 
is to deliver the ball from the corner with the foot opposite 
to tliat which the position in tlio field would imply. 
In other words, the outside-left kicks from the corner 
with the right foot, and the outside-right kicks with 
the left foot. 

Tliis is certainly a clever move. For, in each iastance 
the player approaches the ball from behind the goal-lino, 
and, consequently, is compelled to kick “ round ” the ball, 
as we may call it, thus bringing about, as the result, a very 
noticeable spin and a swerve towards the goal, wliich 
is never achiev^ed when the right-winger takes the kick 
with the right foot or the left-winger with the left. 

You lads will thei’efore see that this method of taking 
a comer-kick is highly to be recommended, and nil wingers 
should practise it with the feet mentioned till the\' can do 
it effectively. For the more you can puzzle, deceive. 


outwit the goalie, and the opposition waiting to clear the 
ball from the goal-mouth when a corner is taken, the 
bettor, of coiu’se, will be 3'our own team’s chances of 
scoring. 

May I here mention, too, a little tiling ivhich some lads 
often appear to forgot ? It shows their lack of exact 
knowledge of the rules of Soccer. “ The corner-flag 
shall nob be removed w^hen a corner-kick is taken.” But 
how often have we seen this removed if it happened to be 
in the way of the kicker, so far as his designs in kicking 
went ? However, this being a rule of the International 
Board, 3’ou must see that it is strictly’’ observed, both by 
3"our own men and j'our o])ponents. 

Just one more point wlierein pla^yers, especially inex¬ 
perienced lads—^bub also frequently men who ought to 
know better—make a most serious mistake. The}* take tlio 
kick far too hurriedl3^ 

Wh}’ should this bo ? Wiiat reason is there for kicking 
almost without looking or thinking whore jmu mean to 
send the ball, or which comrade is best placed to I’cceive it ? 
It is lamentable to mo to watch so man}'' plajers acting 
thus. Place the ball carefull\% look round carefull}* at tlie 
mon about the goal, take .your kick carefull}*. And do 
try to appreciate the splendid opportiinit}^ a corner-kick 
giv’es for scoring, if onl\’ it is taken right In*. 


Signposts for Airmen. 



Aviator. 


^ HEX’ the weather is inclement one 
of the greatest difficulties 
with which the airman lias 
to contend is that of find¬ 
ing his way. Like the 
mariner at sea, he has to 
rely chiefly upon his com¬ 
pass while he is in the nir, 
but this wonderful little in¬ 
strument has one failing. 
So long ns the airman knows 
his position above the map 
all is well, but immediately 
he loses his bearings the 
compass becomes of very 
little use to him. 

It frequently happens that 
duringthe course of a journey 
the airman encounters various air currents and cross winds, 
which will often carry his machine considerably out of its course, 
but to what extent the pilot has no means of knowing. It 
is no unusual occurrence in the higher altitudes for the wind 
to be blowing from quite a different direction to which it is 
near the ground. This fact can often be observed by noting the 
direction in which the clouds are travelling and comparing 
tliis w*ith the direction of the wind near the earth. 

^^■hen it is remeraljered tliat the airman frequently travels 
at a speed of 90 or 100 miles an hour, it will be realised that 
he has little opportunity of taking astronomical observations 
even if the> climatic conditions rendered them possible, much 
less work out intricate problems of navigation. Special means 
are therefore employed along the route over which the airman 
frequently travels to enable him to chock his bearings from time 
to time. 

Whenever poffiiblo, tlie airman likes to follow the railway 
track since this is usually an outstanding feature on the land¬ 
scape and plainly visible, stretching away in the distance, at 
a height of two to three thousand feet. 

In order to guard against the possibility of pilots following 
the wrong track at many of th3 junctions along the great 
airw aj' ” between London and Paris, the name of the town 
is painted in large white capital letters on the roofs of many 
of the railway stations or other large buildings along this route. 
The name on these aerial signposts, as they are called, can ho 


easily distinguished bj' the airman at a height of two tliousnnd 
feet, and is of great assistance to both British and foreign 
pilots flying between London and the Continent. 

The Aerodrome at Croydon, which is the groat ” air-port ” 
of London,ancl from which nearly all the cross-Channel passenger¬ 
carrying machines start, boasts of possessing the first real 
Aerial Lighthouse for the guidance of pilots. This is a large 
conical shaped structure, built in a prominent position on tho 
aerodrome, and somewhat similar in appearance to an ordinary 
army bell-tent. 

It is painted white, and at night it can he illuminated by 
means of a number of powerful electric lights. It can be seen 
from the air at a distance of ten or fifteen miles in clear w’oather. 
Tliis great!}" assists the airman, who may have got slightly 
out of his course, and is an invaluable aid to night-flying. With 
the growth of aerial traffic between London and the Continent, 
the number of these aerial lighthouses is likely to bo 
increased. 

Another great aid to the airman is tho construction of special 
aerial wireless stations along the London and Paris route, 
fitted with tlie latest direction-finding apparatus, by means 
of which it is possible to locate the exact position of any machine 
immediately it uses its wireless. Sliould a pilot become hope¬ 
lessly lost in the air, so long as he remains within radius of 
wireless communication ho has only to call up one of these 
ground stations, and his position can ha spaadily given him. 

Everyone who has visited an aerodrome will doubtless have 
noticed the long balloon-like flags or streamers which fly from 
the flagstaff or the tops of tlie sheds. These not only mark 
tho place as a safe landing-ground, but also indicate to the pilot 
the direction of the wind. 

Under ordinary circumstances the airman usually flies at a 
height of about two thousand feet, but when the range of 
visibility is poor he is sometimes forced to fly low*er. When 
passing over the frontier from one country into another he must 
always keep below this altitude, in order that his machine can 
bo identified by the frontier officials. Failure to obey this 
regulation may mean serious trouble for the airman. 

In order to become a pilot of one of our air expresses, an air¬ 
man must not only be acquainted with all the laws and regula¬ 
tions governing civil flying in this country, but he must also 
know the regulations wliich are in force in other countries 
he may visit. 

Ceo. Roaki:. 
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Discipline. 


The Habit of Auto¬ 
matic Obedience. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


The Challenge. 

I T has been said that without discipline man is a 
savage : it is training according to rule, in other 
words discipline, that renders him a really rational 
being. As we all know, discipline and the splendid 
results of it are most plainly revealed in army life. Such 
a thing as an army without discipline does not and cannot 
exist, for it is discipline that welds together any great 
collection of men, and converts what would be a mere mob 
or horde into a finished fighting machine. Therefore, in 
studying th’s subject of discipline, we will consider it in 
its highest or army 
aspect. The conclu¬ 
sions that wc thus 
arrive at can be 
easily adapted so as 
to prove to us the 
benefit of di.sciplinc 
even iji civil life. 

Ikginning at the 
very out.set of the 
w hole matter, we w ill 
ask and W'ill answer 
the question. What 
is discipline ? — the 
reply to which is 
that discipline is the 
long-practised habit 
that causes the sol¬ 
dier instinctively to 
obey the word of 
coniinand. To put 
it quite tersely, dis- 
ci])line is automatic 
obedience. In order 
properly to appre¬ 
ciate the meaning of 
automatic obedience, 
we must be fully 
aware as to what the 
word '* automatic " 
here implies. It sig¬ 
nifies that, iK m 


repeated drilling, the soldier’s 
brain, involuntaiily and with¬ 
out choice or will, instantly 
obeys orders. It signifies more 
than that, for it means that 
the very mu.scles of the fully 
disciplined soldier themselves 
ob. y the word of command 
without waiting for the stim¬ 
ulus of the brain that usually 
controls their movements. 

That expUination you should 
thorougldy grasp. It })ro- 
jxDunds wdiat is really a very 
wonderful fact. Time and 
again in the late war sheer 
muscular obedience to the 
word of command, so to 
phrase it; saved the .situation 
for our troops. The men 
were more or less stunned by 
.shell shock, their brains blurr».d, their minds too confus d 
and numl>ed to pay attention. Yet, at the word of com¬ 
mand, unconsciously the men obeyed, for their mu.scles 
carried out the orders. That illustrates the’military 
meaning of discipline and proves its enormous value to 
any army. 

In military text-books that deal with this subject, 
consideration of the principles of discipline is usually 
divided into three sections—namely, discipline on the 
parade-ground, discipline off the parade-ground, and dis- 


Clinchcd ! 

cipline on the field of battle. Discipline on tlie 
parade-ground is not intended merely for tlie purix)se 
of turning out soldiers whose clockwork-like move¬ 
ments will look well at reviews and so forth. Certainly 
it does turn out such soldiers, but there are also the 
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very men who, from their smartness and instantaneous 
tibedience to orders, are best prepared for gaining victories. 
Old methods of waging warfare may go ; trench fighting, 
lombing, and whizz-banging may succeed them ; also gas 
ittacks, steel helmets, liquid fire, weeping shells, aerial 
torpedoes, and monster mining. But one ancient axiom 
derives added authority from the experience of the great 
r.uropean War, and that is that when troops of anything 
like equal fighting power arc opposed to each other, it is 
discipline that decides the day. Discipline comes from 
drill, and the parade-ground is the practising-placc of it. 

I)iscipline oft the parade-ground is intended for the 
purpose of keeping the soldier tuned up in his training 
dl the time. No matter what the 
interval between drills, it obviates his 
linking back into the state of being 
A slacker. It keeps a smart man 
^iiiart, so that prompt obedience and 
precision become as second nature 
to him. When in barracks it is 
Always the best disciplined and best 
drilled regiments that are the most 
contented: soldiers who have the habit 
At ])rompt olx*dience are very rarely 
insulxirdinate. That giv'es definite 
(Liiial to some people who will tell 
you that, controlled by discipline, 
solfliers are slaves to it. Truly, dis¬ 
upline does dominate the soldier's life. 

The annals of tlic recent great conflict, 
however, have showm that our fighting 
r.vn are higher heroes than ev'er. 

(ourage makes them men, discipline 
makes them fighting men. Discipline 
otf. as on, the parade-ground is thus 
a means to a splendid end. 

WTiat do practised war correspon¬ 
dents say of modern big battles ? 
dliey tell us that, first-hand in the 
hring-line. such stupendous conflicts 
.ire almost impossible to describe. The 
nerve-shattering noise, the appalling 
explosions, the trembling of the earth 
and heavy vibrating of the air, noxious 
fumes and reeking smoke, all tend to 
numb the sen.sos of those w^hose frail 
Ixxlies arc subjected to these dis¬ 
turbing influences. That is where on 
the battle-field discipline scores its 
triumph. The soldier may be floun¬ 
dering on the border of defeat, his 
'omrades falling around him, and 
I'imself confused and uncertain. But, 
f n the instant, as the command reaches 
liim, by word of mouth, by whistle, 
nr by bugle call, his muscles instinc¬ 
tively obey, his muscles and those of 


all the other men. The regiment rccov’’ers, our boys arc 
themselves again, and time after time, as xve know in 
reading of the Great War. they thus swept on to victory. 

You will have heard of tliat proud and positive boast 
of the British Army. “ It was ordered, therefore it was 
done.'* It is iron di.sciplinc that enables our Tommies 
to throw that truth in the teeth of the foe. Kcincmbcr 
ahvays that in the early days of tlic Great War it was 
only the blood and bodies of oiir glorious troops that 
opposed the new, gigantic war engines of the enemy. 
Idon hearts plus splendid discipline enabled our scanty 
forces to defeat those devices of destruction: it was dis¬ 
cipline that gave our fellows hope and courage to hold 
on grimly for months and months, 
waiting for material and munitions 
and the consequent turn of the tide. 
The conditions against which our men 
had then to contend were exactly 
such as Iiave brought about .some of 
the greatest disasters known to mili¬ 
tary history. Our soldiers were brave 
enough, but they were suddenly called 
upon to face fresh methods of fight¬ 
ing, and only the traditional superb 
discipline of the British Army brought 
it triumphantly through the ordeal. 

Fire discipline, as it is called, 
teaclics the soldier how to Iiusband 
every shot when he is actually en¬ 
gaged in battle. Without such 
training a soldier then invariably cul¬ 
tivates rapidity rather than accuracy 





Down and Out I 


of fire, and in such circumstances badly disciplined troops have shot away some¬ 
thing like 200 cartridges each in half an hour. Fire discipline inculcates restraint 
and precision, it causes every shot to tell, and obviates the deadly dilemma of 
waste and consequent shortage of ammunition. 

In so far as can be explained within prescribed limits, that is the meaning 
of discipline. Those soldiers who arc subjected, and who willingly submit, to the 
strictest discipline during peace make the finest fighters during war, for such 
habits have to be long practised: they cannot be suddenly developed just when 
need for them arises. The severest known test of discipline was many times 
applied to British troops in the late war, and they successfully stood the 
trial: it was when regiments had been badly cut up and the survivors, their 
own officers killed, were called upon to re-form and advance under a leader who 
was strange to them. That our men have done this in face of the most murderous 
attack demonstrates the matchlcirS sense of discipline that permeates the British 
Army. 
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A Cycle Song. 

(Some miles after Browning.) 


By Felix Leigh. 



S T ride, ns I ride. 

On my old macliinc nstride. 
Careless, free, and satisfied, 

As I ride, ns I ride. 

Comes a “ shnrrabnn" ” ns wide 
As a house, and, sorely tried. 
I’ve my right of way denied. 

As 1 ride, ns I ride. 


As T ride, as I ride. 

Still I meet the tourist tide. 
Raising dust I can’t abide, 
As I ride, as I ride; 

So, at length, I turn aside. 
Hot us any egg that’s fried. 
And at once I cease to glide. 
As 1 ride, as I ride. 


As T ride, ns I ride, 

Gaping ruts the lanes provide. 

So my seat’s less dignified. 

As I ride, as I ride ; 

And without a post to guide 
Tliat I’m LOST I soon decide. 
Which distinctly hurts my pride. 
As I ride, ns I ride I 


am* 

A NEV LAWN TENNIS BOOK, 

Now that lawn tennis is becoming more 
and more of a w inter, as well as a summer, 
game, owing to the increase of hard courts, 
it is not inopportune to comment upon 
the appearance of Mr. S. Powell Black- 
more’s “ Lawn Tennis Up-to-date ” 
(Methuen & Co., 128. 6d. net). This 
contribution to lawn tennis literature,from 
which w'e quoted some pnragraplis last 
month, will no doubt provoke discussion, 
for the author attacks many of the 
accepted traditions of the game. His 
chief point is that British players, and 
those in authority who are responsible 
for the cult of the game, have passed by 
the great lesson of pace. He laj’s em¬ 
phasis on the necessity for hard hitting. 


Too much attention has been paid to 
style and correct position, etc., and too 
little to effect. The overwhelming superi¬ 
ority of the American champions and 
players from Overseas countries makes it 



An Anglo-Norman Relic. 

The above photograph shows an 
Anglo-Norman Brave-slab set Into 
a wall of the ruins of Movilla 
Abbey. N'ewtownards, ro. Down, 
Ireland. The shears depicted sig¬ 
nify that it is the grave of a lady. 
Other similar slabs have swords 
on them instead of shears, thus 
denoting that they are resting- 
places of knights. These grave- 
slahs arc supposed to date as far 
back asthclOtii aud 11th centuries. 


clear that the time has come to revise our 
principles of lawn tennis. There has 
been a great revival of interest in the 
game during the past year or tw'o, and 
this year will witness a determined effort 
to maintain this national interest. It 
will do young players a great deal of good, 
therefore, to studj' Mr. Blaekmore’s book, 
and note what he and other authorities on 
the game liave to say about style, service 
strokes, fore-hand and back-bond drivdng; 


the drop-shot, stop-volley, and other 
strokes. There are special contributioiw 
from tlie pens of W. T. Tilden, William 
H. Johnston, Gordon Lowe, tho Hon. 
F. M. B. Fisher, Andre H. Gobert, and 
Cicorgo Stoddart, whose names ore suffi¬ 
cient to justify the volume’s claim to bo 
up-to-date. 

A special note must bo made of tlia 
numerous action photographs with which 
the book is illustrated. All posed photo¬ 
graphs have been rigidly excluded. We 
have thus a snapshot of some leading 
l>layer’8 stroke at tlie precise moment 
which serves to emphasise the truth (or 
otherwise) of a lawn tennis dictum. 


♦ » ♦ 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
Problem No. 16* 

By J. P. Reed. 

Formed from the “ Edinburgh ” 
Opening thus: 9—13, 22—18, 11—1(», 
24-20, 16—19, 23—16, 12—19, 18—I-'). 
r>—9, 25—22, 9—14, 29—25, 14—18, 

27—24, 10—14, 20—16, 18—23, 22— IS 
I’osition :— 


WHITE. 



BLACK. 

Black to move and win. 



Something like a Meal ! 

The above photogr.'iph nhows a Queensland rock python, nv^n^uring 12 feet 0 m''hes. Just after 
hnvitig s^vallo\^ed u wall.iroo TIic wallariH) is a rross between :i kangaroo and a \\allal>v, ami 
stands about 4 feet (• Inches in height. Conslderinc the .‘^mall si/c of the .-nake’a head, it ia 
little bhort of a miracle how it managed to get tlds animal in-idc it mIioIc. 


4 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 


CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER." 


The “ Boy*s Own " Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraginr a love of Nature amouR '* B.O.P/'-itcs ia, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves,whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection nrith the B.O.F.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges. Is.each, post free* 




It is, perliap.s, well tlmt our young cavy-keepers shoiikl bo 
intornied of the fact that the Cavy Fancy at present does not 
flourish so vigorously in the South of England as in tho Midlands 
and farther North. Throughout these latter parts, tlie “ jolly 
little no-tails,” as caviea have been called, are immense favour¬ 
ites as pets and for exhibition purposes, an<l very great interest 
is taken in them generally. I am glad to have cause to know' 
that important things in tho w'ay of rendering more popular the 
keeping of cavies is expecteil by not a few fanciers to result 
from this present serie.s of articles. Said one prominent ex¬ 
hibitor to me : “ It will wake 

the boys up down London 
\vn\', and show' tliem how easy 
the jn^ndest of little pets is to 
manage and keep.” And I 
hope this may prove to be 
true. For certainly there is no 
better boy’s home pet than 
a cavy. 

Ill tho way of feeding, the 
1 avy is a very obliging animal, 
lor it may almost be said that 
be will eat anything. Yet. 

I oing a gentlemanly fellow in 
ui-neral bearing, he is dis¬ 
tinctly a nice feciler. Con¬ 
sequently, it is nice food that 
-hould always be serveil to 
him. 

Besides appreciating quality 
n *xlibloe, tlie ca\'>' is a firm 
i.elicver in quantity. Ho 
wants go<xl fo^ and plenty 
of it. ” Nibbling all day long” 
is liis motto, and in the 
leading caviaries, whore tho 
< hief prize-w’inning “ pigs ” come from, the trough of whole 
oats is alw’ays kept replenished. 

Plenty of hay is a fine thing, good hay that has been cut into 
diort lengths. Other staples are oat.s and bran. In addition 
fo those foofls there are a number of others. And cavies will 
•*at practically any kind of green food. They are exceedingly 
fond of grass. If, however, you gather this and serve it to 
’.hem, tho grass should be obtained from tho country, or from 
-ome place where there is no risk of contamination by cats or 
udier animals. 


[ may as well tell you how’ I used to cau.se my cavies to “ cut ” 
tho grass of our lawn for me. I obtained a couple of large round 
wootlen sieves, and turned these upside down on the lawn with 
a pair of cavies under each. A brick or tw’o was placed on tlie 
siov'os, to make sure that the cavies sliould not shift them about 
and, perhaps, get loose. Such precautions, let me mention, are very 
necessary if cavies are thus turned out to grass, because, wliilo 
some cats are keen on getting at them, most dogs that are w'all- 
w alkers amongst back gardens are only too reacly to worry and 
destroy cavies that are loo.se. Anyway, my pigs alw'ays enjoyed 
their picnic thoroughly. Every few' hours the sieves w'ere moved 
along ; in which w’ay the ” pigs ” gradually ” cut ” the w hole 
of tho grass, and the while were helping to improve it. 

To continue mention of tlie oavy’s bill of faro. There is bread 
and milk, Indian meal, barley meal, lettuce, dandelion, ground¬ 
sel, carrot-tops, turnip-tops, swedes, watercress, hedge-parslcj', 

carrots, and various kinds of 
roots. From that you will 
gather that there exists ample 
possible variety. 

A?id one of the most impor¬ 
tant points with regard to the 
feeding of cavies is to give them 
as much change of diet as can 
be managed. 

Cut the carrots or swedes 
into slices. Now and again 
partly boil tho oats. Give 
SOW' thistle, coltsfoot, or cauli¬ 
flower leaves. Rye grass is a 
change from the meadow 
variety. During any period 
when green foods may run 
short, give equal parts bran 
and crushed oats, moistened 
witli water. Chicory is on ap¬ 
petiser, mangolds and beet¬ 
root need not bo forgotten. 
In the winter some fanciers 
give potato peeling.s, boiled 
and mixed with bran, and 
flavoured writh a pinch of salt. 

Exhibition cavies require a more liberal diet than those iti- 
tendod to just live their plea.sant lives quietly as pets at homo. 
These latter are, of course, the cla.S3 of cavy that we are hei*o 
principally considering. 

Some fanciers say feed three times a day, morning, midday, 
and night. Twice a day should be sufficient. In the morning 
giv'O tho greonstuffs, and the oats and other dry feed at night. 

Two rules to remember concerning greenstuffs are :— 

Let all green food bo dry ; never feed to your cavies a green 
leaf of niiy kind that is wet. 
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Don’t giv'e them cabbage-leaves, wet or dry. Cavies enjoy 
an occasional crust of bread. As a change from white bread and 
milk, give brown broad and milk. Pea pods will be relished, 
and may be alternated with dry bran. Hay and some green- 
food makes a good breakfast. 

If you want to keep your cavies as contented as possible, it 
is a good plan to provide them with a lump of rock salt. Place 
it in the trough of the hutch, and the cavies will certainly re¬ 
member to very often lick it. Rock salt is cheap, and a piece 
of it lasts a long time. 

Somewhat later on we will give a little consideration to the 
special feeding and general treatment of cavies that are in¬ 
tended for showing. The purely pet caY-y requires only good 
wholesome food of plain kinds. Wlien buying your oats, bran, 
and so forth, take a little trouble to see that the stuff is of good 
quality, and that it is not dusty or dirty. Especially since the 
war, some very poor samples of such commodities have been 
pushed on to customers. Wo want none of it in the “ Boy’s 
Own ” Caviary. 

Now’ what about water ? 

Years back no water at all was given to guinea-pigs or rabbits. 
Boj’S were told there was sufficient liquid contained 
in the quantities of greenmeat which the animals con¬ 
sumed. Nowadays, there are some fanciers who direct: Give 
water in the winter, when greenstuff is scarce. That should 
not be the rule in our caviary, w’here fresh water should always 
be present for the cavies to drink wlien they will. 

Also, they are very fond of milk, a 
little of which at intervals will do 
them good, and serve to keep their 
coats in fine condition. A cavy’s 
coat should always look well, and 
its manner of appearance is a sure 
indication of the animal’s state of 
bodily health. 

A very attractive cavy is that of 
the variety w^hich is know’n as Dutch- 
marked. This month our illustration 
is of the black and white Dutch- 
marked boar “ Sir Douglas,” w’hich 
is owned by Mr. Eric Brook, of 
Wilsden, Bradford. This cavy has a 
very long list of prizes to his credit. 

1 believe it to be the fact that, to 
date, he has only twice been beaten, 
and that offers of £30 have repeatedly 
been refused for him. ” Probably 
the best Dutch-marked yet penned ” 
has been said about this champion. 

* ♦ • 


A MICROSCOPE BOOK* 


There is no doubt w’hatcver but that the practice of using 
a microscope adds enormopsly to the pleasure and the profit of 
nature study. As one of our members said to me the other day. 

If you have got a microscope, why, you can find out twice ns 
much about anything.” I understood w’hat he meant, and quite 
agreed with him. The possession of oven a cheap microsc*oix> 
opens up quite a new world to its owner. 

And, mind you, microscopy need not be at all an expensive 
science to go in for. If you wish to experiment with it without 
incurring any great outlay, I advise you to get a copy of that 
excellent work, ” The Young People’s Microscope Book,” 
w ritten by the Rev. »S. N. Sedgw’ick, M.A., and published by the 
Epw’orth Press, of 25-35, City Road, London, E.C. 1, at the price 
of four shillings. This is a book of 300 pages, with 2S1 illus¬ 
trations, and it is entirely devoted to telling the young micro- 
Bcopist how to do things: “ How’ to use a cheap microscope, how 
to make and use a pocket lens, how to make and keep the micro- 
aquarium, how to dissect and mount objects, how to sketch and 
photograph micro-objects, how to make a dissecting microscop?, 
how to make a micro-camera, how* to make a camera lucida, a 
turn-take, a colleeting-stick, etc., etc.” 

A mere glance at some of the topics dealt W’ith by the rev’erend 
author serves to at once prove how fertile a kingdom is that 
into w hich the microscope enables us to peep. We find, amongst 
a mass of similar subjects, notes telling how’ the dragon-fly sees, 
about sections of stems, fairj’ shrimp and gnat, freshwater aquaria, 
the I>ee’8 pockets and wings, breathing under water, the ” file ” 
of the cricket, tortoise-bee tie and centipede, the water-flea, a 
blood-thirsty plant, starch-grains, and so forth. 

” Many of you, no doubt,” saj’s the author, “ have read the 
famous ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ and will rcmeml>cr the adventures 


Gulliver had amongst the little people, the Lilliputians. I tnist 
that with the aid of this book you may set out upon journeys 
far more wonderful than Gulliver's amongst the ‘ little people,’ 
insects and flowers and animalcula'; and with the apparatus here¬ 
in described, simple magnifiers anil microscope and home-made 
camera, be aWe to begin a study of never-ceasing interest among 
the minute things of Nature.” 

One of the main advantages of microscopy as a hobby is that 
there is nev’er an^’ lack of subjects for you to examine under your 
glass. True, not a few of those subjects require a certain amount 
of preparation before they can be properly examined through 
the microscope. This is a book that tells you ever 3 ’thing you 
can w’ant to know' as t-o such preparation. And it tells yoti 
ev'erything else about the microscope as well, from ” Ablw 
condenser ” to ” Zoophyte's.” 

* ♦ * 



Certain of our geologists w’ho happen to pos-sess particular 
items of useful information, are especiallj’ busy during the winter 
months. These are fellows who know’ that during the cold 
w’eather work is stopped at some of the sand and other pita 
where building and similar material is excavated. Which is 
a good time to explore for fossils and geological specimens 
generally. There are a fair number 
of such pits around London. 

The best known rock in tliis 
country is undoubtedlj’ chalk. 
Beneath the London Basin the 
thickness of chalk is as much as soma 
050 feet. On Ihe more level 
st-retches of the chalk dip-siopes 
there are deposits of cla^’-with-flints 
and brickearth. The claj’-with-flints, 
too, is often covered by a loam\' 
deposit that is used for brick-making. 

Pits of this kind, as also sand pits, 
are happj^ hunting-grounds for geo¬ 
logists, W’ho, in their rambles, should 
be ever on the look-out for these. I 
am bound to add, though, that 
knowledge of the wherealwuts of 
such places is often best kept a fairly 
close secret. Publish the inform¬ 
ation, and crow’ds of all sort.s of 
f dlow’s are likely to attend for tlio 
purpose of having a romp in the 
jolly old pit. Which excav’ation, needless to say, is 
private property. B.O.F.G.-itcs should vuike it an inintriable 
rule to ask permission to visit sttch a pit. 

No doubt, most of .you who are members of a branch of the 
Field Club, know that some of the railw'ay companies are now 
again issuing cheap tickets to parties who are members of such 
organisations as ours. 

♦ * • ♦ 



For more than a century the British Hj’drographicnl Offu^C 
has been the chief source and suppl^’^ of information for the 
w’hole maritime world. Also, the Fisheries Department of the 
Ministrj^ of Agriculture and Fisheries has, in the course of its 
enormous mass of work, done much to increase general knowledge 
regarding ocean drifts and so forth. The latter information 
is likewise of much value as explaining the mov’ements of floating 
fish eggs. 

Would you like to assist in these endeavours ? \Mien holiday, 
ing at the seaside, 3 ’ou mav' perchance have an opportunity 
for so doing. Anyway, you should be acquainted with the follow- 
ing particulars. 

From selected stations in the North Sea, considerable numl>ers 
of ” drift bottles ” are being liberated. These are of the ordinary 
soda-w’ater tj’pe. Each bottle contains a request to the findei 
to break the bottle, and to post the card enclosed according 
to the directions that are given thereon. A small reward is 
paid to the finder who does this. Most of these bottlea are tc 
be found floating on the surface of the sea. Others are so adjust<Hl 
that they are to be found near the bottom ; these, of course 
will oftenest be brought up by a trawl. BoUi kinds, in man> 
iastanccs, will bo w’ashcd up on the shoie. 



A Young Chameleon changing its sldn. 

{Photo by r. A. Wagfr, Pretoria, S. Africa, a B.O.F.C. member.) 
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Much important information is sure to be gathered from the 
lata obtained by putting out these bottles. So our B.O.F.C.- 
ites. sojourning by the sea, should certainly keep a look-out 
i*-r them. 

Plenty of our members are sea-fishermen, if only for a week 
Dr two each year. These maritime anglers, having good luck 
kulh line, rod and line, or net, should examine their captives 
hr “fish discs.’* For the Fisheries Dej^ artment is also making 
■\fx?riment3 with marked plaico and otlar fish. 

A small ebonite disc, bearing a distinctive number, i.s 
itfixed to the fin of the fish. \Mien the fish is recaptured, its 
nigrations and growth can be readily determined. You will 
uiderstand that the insertion of the disc causes no pain to the 
ish, nor does the disc in any way impede movement. 

Again, a rewartl is offered to the finder of any such markeil 
ish if he hands it to a local fishery oOicer, or collector of fishery 
.taii.stics (address may usually be ascertained at a town liall 
>r public library), or if he 

emis it to the Fisheries- 

laboratory at Lowestoft, 
nth particulars of the 
•l.ice anti tlalc of cn(>ture. 


1 COUNTRYSIDE J 
I RAMBLES.” ^ ^ I 

h'cn is the title of a book 
twting half-a-crown which 
nil he of the greatest 
ise to every serious 
hO.F.C.-ite. Much that 
s written on the subject 
f the country nowadays, 
onsists mainly of old 
latter put into new form, 
lere there are twenty- 
ight chapters, grouper! 
titler the headings of the 
fa.'^on.s that contain a 
lasa of original ob- 
prvation invaluable to 
he student of nature who 
oes out into the fields to 
liserve. Tliere are, also, 
early two hundred 
hotographic reprodiic- 
of animals, insect.s, 

'jitiles, plants and 
owers, forming a 
fj>sitive gallery of pic- 
)rial aid« to the intelli- 
ent study of wild life. 

*r>e of the plates you seo 
erew’ith, and at sight it 
Tables us to iilentify 
le lizard, tho blind 
orm, the gross snake 
id the vi{>er. 

Regarding the first 
K)ve-naineil creature, 

r. S. Furncaux, wdio is 1* Common Lizard, 

le author, says 3 . Gras* Snake. 

“ Should you desire , 

> catch a lizard, you ^ Countryside 

ay do so by a 

-*ry quick movement of the hand ; but grasp it bodily, avoiding 
le long tail, for tho creature has a way of rendering its tail 
brittle, snapping it off by a sharp movement, and darting 
«ray, leaving the tail still wriggling in your gras]T. Tho lizai-d 
ill probably bite you, but its teeth, though sharp, are so small 
lat they Cannot penetrate the skin. 

“ Lizards make very interesting peta They soon liocomo 
^ry tame, and adapt themselves well to captivity ; but when 
r>xmniig or making a case in w’hich to keep them, remember 
lat they are good climbers, and can easily ascend any per* 
udicular surface that is not quite smooth. They should 
p fed on insects, gnibs, spiders and small worms.” 

'riiat is one specimen of the style of matter that is afforded, 
rul of practical hints there are plenty. Here, for instance, 
a suggestion that certainly many will like to act upon :— 
■’It is an interesting hobby to make a study of the fruits 
1 our wild herbs and trees by collecting all that are seen, 
iarnining their structure, and then grouping them accordingly. 


And althougli the autumn sea.son yield.s ibe different kinds 
of fruits in the greatest ])rofusion, yet tlie study should not l>o 
confinetl to the fall of the year, for many of the spring and early 
.summer flowers produce tlieir fruits somewhat rapidly, and the 
latter fall or otherwi.so di.sappear long before the autumn 
cominenoes.” 

The volume forms a unit of the “ New Era Library jiublislied 
by George Philip & Soils, Ltd., :12, Fleet Street, E.C.f. and it 
i.s no exaggeration to say that tlie field naturalist who lias this 
book in lii.s pocket ready for helpful reference will accompli.sb 
many times as much as he woukl achieve without it. 


L b,o.f.c. prize awards. 4 

Tiu: O. fob^r cornjDetitiou brought forth .some very intcrcsfiug 

•spec i mens of work, of 
wliicli the best were some 
coloured drawings of 
butterflies. Harold F. 
Day (Lewisliam) chose as 
his subject “ British 
Tiger Moths,” including 
the ” Garden,” “ Cream- 
spot,” ‘‘ Wood,” ” Jer¬ 
sey,” and “Clouded Buff ” 
varieties. Those were 
very faithfully repro¬ 
duced. Another butteWly 
prize - winning drawing 
was that sent in by Rutli 
l^ray (Birkby), this show¬ 
ing a ‘‘ Red Admiral ” 
oil nettle, with sketches 
also of privet leaves, 
containing cgg.s and 
caterpillars. Altliougb 
there was not as large an 
entry as usual, the stan¬ 
dard of excellence was 
well maintained. Tlie 
Prize Award is as 
follows :— 

Hall-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Note : Robert 
Humphrey', 30, West 
PaiTwle, Peterborough. 
Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Draw ing: H arold 
F. Day, Ladyw’ell Ceme¬ 
tery, Lew'i.sham, S.E. 13. 

Extra Prizes of Three- 
nnd-Sixpciiny Books : 
Ruth Bray, 2 , Griinscar 
.Avenue, Birkbj',Hudders- 
field ; W. Davison, Lilac 
Cottage, A by, near 
Alford, Lines. ; W. J. 
Wilson, 2,William Street, 
Mowbray, Cape Town, 
South Africa; Nor ah H. 
2. BUndworm. Turner, ” Welbeck,” 

4 Vioer Test wood, Totton, Soutli- 

” * amptou. 

Rambles.”) Extra Piizes of Two- 

ond-Sixpenny Books : 
Norman J. W. Smith, ” fngloby,” Caiisewayhead Road. 
Stirling; H. Tugo.yte, 4, Reed Pond Walk, Gidea Park, 
E.s8ex ; D. H Cassidy, 29, Westland Row, Dublin; J. B. 
Crichton; 10, Broomhill Gardens, Glasgow. 

Specially Commended: G. Barratt, Eltham ; H. F. Hoare, 
Wyke, Bradford ; Harold Pole, Natal; W. S. Jacklin, Tibshelf, 
Derby; W. Lawi'ence, Alweston; Edgar Trevethan, Lower 
Bebington ; Graham Anderson, Glasgow ; G. Fairles.s, New ¬ 
castle-on-Tyne ; James Buchanan, Mauchline, N.B. ; J. H. 
Fenton, Tiillow, Ireland ; C. S. Mimdy, Cressington, Liveniool ; 
F. C. R. Wimble, Streatham ^ Eugene R. CJionin, Upper Nor¬ 
wood ; Frank Reid, Leicester ; W. Gilbert, New Cross ; Harold 
Bright, Hornsey; Emily Vincent, Streatham, S.W. ; John 
R. .Ackroyd, Bradford; F. M. Paul, Victoria, Australia; 
J. Webster Smith. Plymouth; W. A Arthur. Liverpool; 
May Wyclierley, London, N.W. ; Angus Riach. Gla.'^gow ; 
J. Southerns, Clapham ; P. S. Richards, Winchester; Tom 
Reid, Edinburgh; F. L. Jones, CardilL 


Rambles.”) 


Norman J. W. Smith, 
Stirling; H. Tugo.yte, - 
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Queries and Answers. 

W. E rH KARD.—Tills i3 tympanites, or pot-belly, and is often fatal to youn:; 
rabHts. It is caused either by Riving wet, green food in too great quaii- 
titir*?', or by not having siilhcient green food. Certainly, It is the result of 
irregular feeding. Treatment: Separate the rabbit from otbt^rs, coniine 
in a large warm hutch, give a dose of Epsom salts (J teaspoonfnl in a 
little water). Keeil on bran, linseed, meanow-hay, and crushed oats for a 
few <lavs. Administer a few drojw of tincture of colchicmn seeds in a 
little water eaeh dav. If not badly attacked and treated in good time, 
a cure is not dillkult. Growtli, liowe\er. Is often seriously checked. 

W. Pkrkixs.—T here are several varieties of wild bees. Some are black, with 
yellow and white strl|>c« ; others arc covered with yellow *' velvet.” 
Tlie black " wasp ” you mention, having a red tip to the abdomen, is a 
wild bee. The true wasps have less liairy bodies than the bees. 

G. C. D.iRt.A.STOX. —Sucii a preservative as you inquire for is com osed of 
a weak .solution of formalin. Tliis you can obtain of a chemist, who, 
on your mentioning tlic purpose for which it is required, will tell you 
what strengtli solution to use. Vou must take care not to get formalin 
on your hands, as it acts very quickly, like carbolic. The best home¬ 
made '* sugaring” mixture is preparetl according to this fid recipe: 
Boil down strong brown sugar with old beer to the consistent y of treacle 
and add a little rum or methylated spirit ju»t before ming. Remember 
always to put tlie “ sugar ” on tlie leeward side of the trees. ” i!>ugarinc 
mixture ” was, and po.ssibIy still is, sold by some naturalists in tins. 

P. O. WihTON.—.\ rclaxing-bov or Icpldoptcra and other insec s, a.s si Id by 
naturalists, c insists of a zinc box ilnotl with sheet cork. Over the cork 
boiling water is poured and drained oil, and some of the remaining moisture 
taken up tiy means of blotting-paper or a dry cloth. The dead, dry 
Insects are then pinned upon liic cork and left till they liave sulllcioiitly 
softened. 

G. E. Pai.iso. —You will make no mistake in adopting cavica as pets. Plenty 
of them are advertis'd for sale in “ Fur and Feather.” 

P. G. Whitaker. —Tlie sketch you send is of the larva of the May-fly. I 
would recommend you to get a copy of ” Freshwater Aquaria," by the 
Rev. G. C. Bateman, price 4s., by post 4s. 6d., published at ” The Bazaar ” 
office, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4. 

G. I». Foksdvke.—W rite to “Cage Birds” office, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
for a list of tlielr ” Nutsliell Booklets ” as to keeping birds in an aviary. 

S. S.—An exceedingly useful book is " Elementary Studies in Plant Life,” 

price 2s. (kl., published by Bell Sons. Ltd., York Hou.se, Portugal 
Street, KIngswny, W.C,2. Also, I would strongly recommend you to 
get ” Countryside Rambles,” by W. S. Fumeaux, price 2s. 6d., of George 
Philip & Sons, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

T. E. Stables.—T he membrane witliln the egg should be carefully draxMi out 

by means of a flne pair of forceps. 

51. Stanley. —Dormice do not leave their winterquarters until about April. 
As they arc mainly nocturnal of habit, the most likely time to look 
for them is in the early evening. 

W.K. Webton. —.Silkworms’ eggs may be bought at Damage’s, High Holborn, 
W.tM. but 1 am at present unable to tell you where you can purcliase 
mulberry leaves. 

Beetle Hunter.— Get a cony of the "Insect Hunter’s Companion,” price 
2«., of Adlard Co., 23, Bartholomew Close, E.C.l. 

W. P. Prixole.— Cavies of ail kinds are advertised for sale In "Fur and 
Feather,” weekly, published at Idle, Bradford. Yorks. Get a copy 
of “ Sea Fisliing for Amateurs,” price Is. 6d., published at " The Bazaar ” 
office, a'.ldre^:^ n, ; Int-<>. 


WHAT TO DOs JANUARY. 

The most profitable piece of work that you can 
accomplish is to take a walk in a wood. If an actual 
wood is not accessible to you, a small copse will pro¬ 
vide ample material for investigation. You may 
even find much food for thought in examination of a 
few trees in, say, a public park. Nearly all trees and 
shrubs are bare in winter, and quite a world of wonders 
will open to those taking the trouble to make careful 
survey of branches, bole, stem and bark. 

As regards trees, now is the time to learn to identify 
them. Here there is ample to occupy anyone, for, 
not including real rarities, some sixty trees claim 
recognition. Naturally enough, to discover anything 
like that total of different specimens, a wide range of 
country is needed. You should start with a modest 
list, and, as a beginning, try to find older, near w’atcr ; 
ash and beech, both tall; the graceful birch’, having 
white bark with dark patches; horse-chestnut, with 
branches up-tumed at the ends; elm, with its rugged 
bark ; lime, with reddish twigs; the spreading oak ; 
plane, having patches bare of bark ; poplar, of dis- 
tinctiv'e shape ; and the weeping willow, sad-looking 
by reason of its long, pendulous twigs. 

The trees being mere skeletons, destitute of foliage, 
now comes the chance for any boy who thinks he can¬ 
not draw, to try and sketch them. The result is often 
good. Perhaps you sketch an ash and do not think 
much of the result achieved. But when you come to 
depict, perhaps, an oak, then your work assumes 
merit. You look at the two drawings, and see that 
one is an ash and the other an oak. Feebly as you 
may have limned them, you are informed at sight that 
the two trees are different. And, more important 
still, this winter sketching of the structure of the trees 
fixes the unveiled characteristics of the trees indelibly 
in the mind. 


The ‘ Boy’s Own” Field Club CJompetition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to sti nulating t 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than H.vlf a Guine.a, to be solccted from the list giv 
below, will be awarded for the best ^ 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHaTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

Tlie subjects for these w’ill be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be t 
sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from hooks or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes rai 
not cxcce<l 500 words in length, and both those, photograph.s, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly wrjtt< 

As this competition is a regular montlily feature, colonial and foreign reach 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograpl 
and drawings will be publislied from time to tim^ in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition ia 
the 2?nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graplis, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection. —Cameras, maanilyliig-fdasscs. 
collcctiiiR cases, fishing-rods, painting-txjxes. botanical albums and 
presst‘8. fountuin-i>cns, pocket-knives, ixicket-compossos, insect- 
coses, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and tiandsomo voluines. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competitioa, will indicate 
their choice of a ^irize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as foUows: ” If successful, I should like to 
hove a (insert name of article here] os my prize.” 



B.O.F.G. Button 
Bad|e. 

Made in metal fcr coat 
irear. Price Is. 
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SOMKTHING LIKE A BAG”! 

AVanL'EKKR in the Juxr.i.R: •• Lurky the Air Postmnn dropiM d the Koofoo<h»o 
itiuil juht when he <ii(l. and tl)at It’s an extra heavy one. Now I shall Ix* l)ack 
ill the Settlement before that >iK>tted brute am get his tall out of Chancery 1 ” 


R.N. Tlie soarneii of the Koyal Xavy were ealled Jack Tars 
after the hlack tarpaulin hat which was abolished in 1881. 

They' w'ere called BluejcickcLs after the blue jacket which 
was aboli.shod in 1891. The white sennet or straw hat was 
aboliahed on March ISth, 1921. 

P. Walker. —You can be huffed if you do not take a piece that 
you could have taken, but there is no such move in draughts 
as you show in your drawing. 

W. Bedford. -The one centime of 1848 is worth threepence, 
and the ten franc pieee of I 800 is worth ten shillings. 

La Ora.—The coin is a shilling of George the First, and it is 
w'orth three shillings. 

}ld Ri 6 ad 6 r.—“ The Last of the Paladins,” which appearerl 
years ago ns a serial in the ‘‘ B.O.P.,” is published in book 
form See tlie R.T.S catalogue also for list of stories by 
Talbot Baines Reed. 2 . Send up the coin, or a rubbing 
of it, for identification. 


T. Keast. -Y^ou can buy the enamel at almost any cy^Jc shoj>. 
and the instructions are generally given with it. Y'ovi 
apply it with a fairly soft bru.sh, working it in one lirection 
only, the long way of the tubes. There is not a book on 
the .sj^ecial subject. 

H. Harris. —The book is probably “ Diet,” by Sir Henry llioinp- 
8011 , published by Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., Bedford 
Court, W.C.2. 

R. Thatcher. —Y"ou have got a hit mixed in reading the article 
on the model steam launch. The pipes marked with X’s 
are one continuous piece, and can lie any length desired, 60 
long as the valve tubing is a matter of a couple of inches 
from the boiler to prevent it from perishing too quickly 
with the heat. Wo give a view of the boiler from the stern 
of the launch. Y'ou evidently think the pipe runs thronqh 
the boiler. The .safety valve and Steam cock must bo fixed 


T.S.A. —Washington is a village, township and 
parish in Chester-le-Street district in the 
county of Durham, and it is a station on the 
Xorth Eastern Railway. The manor was 
held in the twelfth century by the family 
of Wessington, and passed, in the time of 
Richard the Second, to the Washingtons, 
a descendant of whom w^as the George 
Washington who was the first American 
president. It has nothing to do with 
washing, but is Wa.s-hington, and seems to 
Ih? another form of Wessington. 

Caple. —You can obt<ain a poker-work outfit 
from Melhuish and Co., Limited, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.l. Write to them for 
their list. 

T. Lamb. I.4ind yachts are all very well on 
sands at the seaside, but are not likely to lie allowed 
in the streets of Manchester. 

u W. Bicoll. - Any building which has enjoyed continuouKly 
for twontjr jears the access of light to it through aper¬ 
tures or windows is entitled for ever to tho uninter- 
riipted enjoyment of light, unless tho right has been enjoyed 
under an agreement in writing. Windows thus entitled to 
light are called ancient lights, and tho board is exhibited 
so that there can be no mistake about it, for tho right may 
t»l6sl by acquiescence in interference, and may be enforced 
by an action for damages or an injunction. The board is 
tliiu an intimation that tho owner of any pi*oj<^cted new 
building that may interfere with the light must pay com- 
j^nsafion before he begins to build. The statute is Lord 
Tenterden 8 Act of 1832. 

. Mayer. —Sinn Fein, pronounced Shin Fayn, is .said to be Iri.sh, 
and to mean “ our selv’^es.” 

L F. Jessup.— Nodules of pyrites are concretions formed round 
an oi^anic nucleus, frequently a shell. They are of hi- 
^ilphid© of iron, and are radiated-fibrous and massive. 
I^xit^ crystallises in the cubic system ; marensite in tho 
rhombic. They are found in other lieds than chalk. 





Boiler of Model Launch. 

with solder, and the steam pijie into tho steam cock either 
with solder or by cutting a screw thread on the pipe and 
screwing into the coc*k. (See sketch above.) 

D. Mellish.—Lloyd’s Register is a list of all British ships, coastal 
and otherwise. 

C. Frost.—1. See Law 32 : “ The striker b*3ing caught, no 
run shall be scored ” ; con.sequently if a batsman hit n 
ball high and it is caught after ho has made a rim, that 
run does not count. 2. Binding cases can bo obtained, 
price 38. net. 

L. A. Fickling.— A Roman coin of the em[)eror Lieinins, a d. 307 ; 
it is not worth more than a shilling. 

Felix.—The West Australian Mounted Police are a branch of 
the regular police force. The headquarters are at Perth. 
Write to the Commissioner for particulars. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4. Bouvkrie Street, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
' Correspondence.” As space is limited, only those queries that are 
of general interest to readers trill be anstcered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the ” B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
ndt'ance of puhlicaftoti, replies must necessarily he held over sonte 
tune. Every endeavour is made to insert them at early as possible. 
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A PEhP AHEAD: OR, TO MARS BY ROCKET. 

\i.AiiMF.D Martian: “Down with tho hatch, Wazzyoo! Here’s another 
of those Enrthnun explorers, and It looks as if tliia one meant to try to 
penetrate to our interior : ” 




KNEW THE SOUND. 

In a village cricket match, during the past season, the local 
butcher was batting, and trying to prove that he could cut balls 
as well as joints. He did not prove it well, and before long a 
ball bumped up and hit him on the head. Bouncing from his 
head, the ball landed neatly in the wicket-keeper’s hands. 

“ Howzat ? ” yelled the wicket-keeper. 

“ Hout,” said the umpire. u n 

But that’s absurd ! ” exclaimed the butcher. The ball 
hit me on the head.” , i • 

” I don’t know anything about that,” retorted tho umpire, 
” but I know the sound of wood when I hear it, so hout you go. 

* * ♦ 

A MOVING PICTURE. 

An old darky appeared in the doctor’s office one morning, 
plainly very low in his mind. The doctor, recognising his old 
patient, greeted him in his most inspiring manner : “ Well, 

Elijah, how is the rheumatism these days ? ” 

“ Porely, porely, sah ! ” replied Elijah,, deject^y. ” Belieb 
me, Marse Doctor, I’se jest a movin’ picture o’ pain.” 

« « * 

THE RIGHT WORD. 

Five-year-old Jimmie was telling about some medicine he 
had taken while ill. 

” Yes,” he said, ” I took some compulsion of codliver oil. 


and—” ^ „ 

“ You mean emulsion, don't you—not compulsion ? 


said 


the visitor. 

“ Well,” rejoined Jimmie, ” there was a good deal of com¬ 
pulsion about it.” 



let’s hope I his one won’t bur?t : 


BY NUMBERS. 

An Irishman was suddenly struck by a golf ball. 

” Are you hurt ? ” asked tho player. ” Why didn’t you get 
out of the way ? ” 

” An’ why should I get out of the way ? ” asked Pat. ” 1 
didn’t know there was any assassins round here.” 

” But I called ‘ fore,’ ” said the player, ” and when I saj 
* fore,’ that is the sign for you to get out of the way.” 

” Oh, it is, is it ? ” said Pat. ” Well, thin, whin 1 say ‘ foive, 
it is a sign that you are going to get hit on the nose. ‘ Foive.’ ” 

* * * 

CONFIDENCE. 

A prominent member of the Rotary Club told the followinj 
good story the other day, to illustrate a point that he desired t 
make relative to confidence in business relations. 

“ A man,” he said, ” full of enterprise but small capital 
found his way into a newly-established mining town ‘ out West 
and tried to "size up w'here he could fit in with the community 
He looked round and saw' that the township w as provided wii 
a grocery store, a barber’s shop, a drug store, a billiard salooi 
and a newspaper office, but no bank. So he opened a ban 
with an imposing name and started in to do business. 

” Several weeks later an acquaintance arrived in the tow iishi 
and greeted him. 

“ * Hullo, Jim,’ he said, ‘ what are you hitting up here 1 

“ * Running a bank,’ replied Jim. 

“‘Good for you,’ said the other. ‘ How’d you fix that 
An’ how’s it goin’ ? ’ 

“ ‘ Wa’al,’ replied Jim, ‘ I kem in here and looked aroun 
and I found they’d most everythin’ they wanted, excep’ a ban 
So I started in with the Western Imperial Bank of America. TI 
first day old man Green put in fifty dollars ; the second dj 
Deacon White kem in with another fiftj'; an’ the day after th 
another guy loaded a hundred on me.’ 

“ ‘ Well ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well, sir, after that I felt so much confidence in the bai 
that I put in a little of my own money.’ ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOI.T7ME is offered each month 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P." T 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected, the sou 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submittetl on 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desir 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be clea 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must 
regarded as rnal. 

Address The Editor, ** Boy’s Own Paper.” 4, Bouverie Street, Loud 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story Competition. 

The w'inner of this month’s competition is H. B.vrn 
102, Middle Lane, Rotherham, for the storyotto enlit 
“ Knew the Sound.” 


Pr/n/ed ; Brifom for the Proprietors ol Ter Bo\8 Own Paper bv the Avtnui Press (L. Upcott Oill A Son, Ltd.), Dmry Lam, IV C 












{New Serial Story,) 

In the Realm of the Arctic Poppy. 

A Tale of the Great Ice-Wastes of the Far North. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

Author of “The Sheik’s White Slave,’’ etc. 

(lllusirated hy Arthur Twidle.) 

CHAPTER I. 

THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


dear father,” exclaimed Rod¬ 
ney Brook.s, as together tliey 
stood in the crowdetl little 
gun-room at Chankmer Park, 
overlooking the Sassex 

Downs ; “If onlj’-” 

His eyes a-fire, the boy 
ceased speaking. 

“ If only what, Roddy ? ” 
asked his father, pau.sing for 
a moment, as with a soft cloth 
lie fondly burnished the barrel 
of a big Exj^ress sporting 
rifle. 

“ If only they would have mo ! ” answered Roddy, in 
tones of longing. 

Sir Morreton Brooks, famous explorer and sometime 
Governor of one of our largest colonies, smiled as he ga\'e 
the smooth metal a final polish. AN'ith a shake of his head, 
be said: 

“ I am afraid, Roddy, that the Scientific Society of 
Great Britain will be able to get along very nicely without 
the aid of even the most enthusiastic of youngsters. This 
expedition now being led into the Arctic by our old friend. 
Captain * WaUy * Finbow, promises to provide man’s work 
indeed. In fact, the imdertaking will probably pro\’e to 
be more difficult than an actual dash to the Pole. I’he 
direct Northern route has been followed by so many 
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explorers that, in a way, almost a proper pathway has 
been formed. But the programme for tliis expedition is 
practically a trip into the Unknown.” 

“ All the more reason why I should like to take part in 
it,” pci-sisted Roddy, with a siglu 

“ Quite so,” assented his father, approvingly. “ I don’t 
suppose there i.s any boy liaving the right sort of British 
blood in his veins but that would jump at the chance of 
sliaring in such a splendid endeavour. I am sure I shall 
nev'er cease regretting that I am unable to go myself.” 

Sir jMorreton hung up the rifle in its place within the glass¬ 
doored gun-cabinet, tossed the duster into a hand.som© 
locker, formed of an elephant’s foot, and sat down on a 
little stool topped with rhinoceros hide. 

“ It would, indeed, be a fine thing, Roddy. If only you 
were a little older.” 

Roddy Brooks glanced around at the numberless 
trophies of hunt and chase, then pathetically turned his 
eyes up to where, with outstretched wings, a quaint 
]\hirabou stork showed its exquisite fluffy, w^hite tail- 
plumage near the ceiling. Clicking liis tongue with im¬ 
patience, he protested ; 

“ Then, it’s a pity that this blessed Poppy, or w’hatever 
it is, came along so soon. In a few years’ time I should 
have'been a man, and considered old enough to go and help 
win this prize for England.” 

Sir INIorreton, gainer of many a guerdon in the realms 
of science, and the earliest wliite man to i^enetrato several 

13 
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new tropical areas, took a quiet glanve at the l>oy—a glance 
lliat was packed with pride. 

“ Never giumble at being too young, Roddy, ’ he advised. 

‘ Remember, tliat with youth and enthusiasm on your side, 
almost the impossible may be achieved. So, possess your 
soul in patience for the present; ami |jrepare yourself 
diligently for such tasks as a kind future may have in store 
tor you. Well, what, Roddy ? ’* 

‘‘ Why, my dear old dad, you have said it yourself I ” 

“ 8aid what, Roddy ? 

“ Why, that I am well-equipped ah’ea<ly for a job like 
tliis. You have just told me that with \outh and enthusi¬ 
asm on my .side—each of which I most certainly possess— 
nearly the impossible may be accom|)li'^li« d. In addition 
to full belief in your words, your own doings prove that it 
is true. You youi’self began when you were little more 
than a boy. When you first crossed Africa from Mombasa 
to the Gulf of Guinea, you were only a few \ ear.s older than 
1 am now. MTiat did you then know about travel and 
exploration and roughing it, and all that ? Why, old 
Captain Wally has often told me that you were .so 
inexperienced that he left the seiwice of the Sea Coa.sts 
Mi.s.sion piuposelj’ to go with the ‘ Equatorials,’ as they 
wei*e named, and look after you. One minute, father.” 

Roddy took a step forward. He gently pushed Sir 
Morreton back on to the rhinrx'eros .stool from which he 
was Hsing as if to stay his son's eager flf)w of elofjuencc. 

“ One minute, dad, and I’ll be through with my com¬ 
plaint. Listen to mo, please. Here is tlie chance of a 
lifetime. Isn’t, it ? ” 

“Absolutely. We are agi'eed alxnit tliat. This strange 
Arctic Poppy, which good old Wally Finl)t)w lK>ard of 
while pui*suing hi.s noble hobby of canving tl>e Gospel to 
the heathen around the Pole,, is uiKloulaeilly an iterr\ 
entirely new to science—a. plant and fiouer positively 
unirpie. Wally has spent his wliole life in exploration, 
aial i.s^oo-exj^ert a customer at the game to he taken in by 
mere fantastic talcs. Wltich is wh\ the Sex iety not only 
sent out this, its Jubilee Commouoration Ex|}edition in 
search of the Arctic Poijpy, but p!aci <l CVi}>tain Wally 
in comn\and of it.” . . • 

UIir«'strained by his son, Sir IMom ton st<^od up, and, 
carefully avoiding the heads of big game, modellefl birds, 
and ca.ses of their eggs, the cabinets ( f butterflies and 
beetles, and the liorn-s, antlers and tu<ks \vl»icli siuTOunded 
liim, ])egan briskly to pace the .small apai tment. 

“Don’t .stop talking, dad,” encouraged Kodily, himself 
taking a seat. “ I’ll join in later.*’. 

■‘Oil, I liavo nothing fresh to tell 3^0 i,” declared Sir 
Morreton, stead\ung with his hand a huia-h of dried ivoiy- 
nuts from Portuguese East, against which, in passing, he 
had brushed too closolj*. “ Tlicre is onlv one little piece 
of information with which you arc unacquainted.” 

“And that?” 

“ W'e will come to in a moment. As I was saving, this 
reported existence of a plant that not only tlirives but 
bears a beautiful flower in the mo^t l)arf>*n and northerly 
ico-l)oniid latitudes, is something to s» t all .serions minds 
agog. To the unthinking the ciicmn<tancc may perhaps 
seem tii\’ial. Viewed in the projicr light tlajugh, it is very 
far from Ix’ing that.” 

“ I .‘:^hould tliink .so,” enthusiastically Jigrccd his audience 
of one. 

“ 'J'Jie world, Ro«l(ly, lia^, so to sp» ak, become very 
small,” went on Sir Morretrui, skilfully (liHlging the bunch 
of nuts as lie acain almo-t tnnclie<l it. “ ,S<j far os wo 
know, piae( if.M.IIy all the m q^r di^i ftvi i s ha\'0 been 
alica<ly made. Which, of c»iiir-e, rcnfl< rs thr’! minor ones 
moi-e important. For all that, woiKlmus N.itnre lias still 
some hi st-class snrprisi's which Qt rar<^ intervals of time .‘^lio 
permits puny man to imma'-k. On< e in every generation 
or so .'<omo new and remarkable animal or jilant is dis- 
co^'<•red, to pro\ e to us that our ^um of l^nowkvlgo 
cuiieei*niug this planc't is C‘\« r far fiom being coinjilete.” 

‘‘ Tii(‘ Okapi, for in'-tiince.’? 

“ Cci tainly. The Okafji lurnislios a ino-t rccc'iit examiilo 


of ah entirely’ new species of a»iimal being added to the list 
of creatures knowni to us. And now, after a due lap^ of 
\-ears, a fre.sh wonder seems about to be brought to light in 
that realm of mj stery and desolation tliat holds the many 
weird secrets of the North. That is to .sajq it will be 
di.scovei*e<l should this Jubilee Commemoration Expedition 
of the Scientific Society be sucees.sful in its quest.” 

“And if they do find this wonderful flower, wh> tvill 
actualK^ get the credit for making the discovery ? ” 

“ Wh.v, the fortunate fellow who has the luck to light 
upon the plant. Probably it will be called after him. And, 
by its scienfific name, the Arctic Poppy will for ever per¬ 
petuate the stor\^ of his prowess.” 

“ Perhaps oilr good old Captain Wally will hinxself 
attain that honour ! ” 

“ Oh no. Finbow told me that in all probability he will 
.stick to his .ship, the converted Dundee ex-whaler, ‘ Bonnie 
^lerle ’—will stick to her from first to last. His task is 
to take out the Expedition and bring it safely back, the 
real searcliing for the Poppy being done by a properly 
organised land-party. No ; when 1 saw the Expedition 
off fiom Southampton, my idea was that tliis botanist 
fellow from the Antipodes was the most likely one to find 
the Poppy. He seemed so very keen. But the Common¬ 
wealth Government has recalled him to take up some post 
in the i.slands of the Pacific, over wliich they have obtaiheii 
control. So he is out of the running.^ And this ba^til^ - 
summoned meeting of the Society’ is being held for the two¬ 
fold purpose of raising money for additional equipment and 
to find someone to take hts place.” 

“ That someone need not necessarily be a botanist, or 
other scientific person, I think 3 011 said ? ” 

“ No. Such qualification i.s not obligator 3 \ You know 
old WallV' nearh’ as \vell as I do._ He is npt particulaiTv 
in love vvith learned attainments and. university or other 
degrees for their own sakes. As you^have hea^ him .say 
ever since you were old enough to remember, his stimiv' 
motto simpl 3 ’ is: ‘The Bible and British pluck.’ In liis 
request to tlie Society Jor a-new- man, he only .stipulates, 
that the supph' shall be someone who i.s strong and healtlix , 

. 3 'oung and—^to use his own expres-siv^e phrase—‘ full of 
beatLS for this picnic.’ ” 

Ov’er toppled* the tusks of an Ethiopian w’art-hog ; a 
black and whit^ thiimbless Colobus monke}’ tottered on its 
stand, as Roddy jumj)ed to hi.s feet. 

“ And that's me ! ” he almost shoute<I. “ I tell 3 011 . 
dad, Frn the veiy identical for the outing!” He giippoii 
both bicei>s with his hands. “Strong ! I’ve got as good 
muscles as aiiN one of m\" weight. Any doctor would. pa-s?s. 
me A 1 in the health department- As. for being youthful, 
why, Fm too young, you tell me. And if.only you would 
give me tlie eliance, I’d prove that if ev^er there lived a 
fellow fit and determined to cany this thing through, Ho< ldv 
Brooks is the liest bo 3 ' for the bu.Siness.” - 

Then he stood back, half ashamed of his owtx outhui-xt, 
waiting for the effect of his appeal. 

“If onl 3 ^ 1 would give 3*011 the chance, Rofldy ! Even 
though, being 3 * 0111 * father, I say that 3011 are too 
to go with this Expcflition. it is not 1 who liavo to ileei<le 
the matter. Choice lies with the Societ 3 ^” 

Kodd 3 * gave a comical glance, as if in pretended pit 3 * for 
liis jiarent’s extreme simplicity. 

“ Mv dear dad,” he suggested, remindfull 3 ^ 

“ M’hat now ? ” inquired his father. 

“ Wh\’, if 3 'ou will pIoa.se permit me to mention it, you 
know as well as I do tliat 3*011 have onh* got to .<ay the \voi'<l 
to have m<' pojiped into the botanist’s place right awax*, and 
packed off iristanter to join the ‘Bonnie ^leile ’ up iiortli. 
The Soeiet 3 *, I am sure, w*ould do anything to oViligt' \ovi. 
And good old Cajitain Wally Finbow woiikb 1 am 
certain, bo only too pleased to have me witli him. How 
inan 3 * times in the jiast lias he not promised : * lb)dd 3 *, ouo 
of these days wi ’ll l)ave all sorts of adventures togt'thor ! ’ 
Now, right liere, is the very opportiinit 3 \ You have g;ot 
an ample fortune, dad. You would, I know, do an 3 *thiug 
to aid the caii.se of science, and to win for our own lain I 
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this triumph that will soon be eagerly sought after 
by others.” 

“ Another country is already making prei)arations for 
the finding of this same strange plant,” corroborated Sir 
Moireton. “ But how is my ample fortune, as you call it, 
mixed up in the matter ? ” 

“ Merely in this way,” explained Roddy, seriously intent 
on business. “ If you would propose my being posted to 
the vacancy, I am convinced the Society would readily 
consent. But, just in case they might, like you, consider 
me a trifle young, you could clinch a bargain b 3 '’ telling 
them : ‘ If you will let m}^ son join this Expedition in search 
of the Arctic Poppy, I will m^'self pay the extra expenses 
now found to be needful.’ ” 

His father’s immediate and hearty laugh caused Roddj’’ 
to set his jaw. 

Sir Morreton laid 
his hand affect¬ 
ionately on the 
bo\*’s shoulder. 

” Rodd 3 % mv 
lad, 3*011 are going 
a bit too fast,” he 
said kindl\\ ” I 
liave thought it 
well over, and I 
am still of opinion 
that jmu must 
wait a little while 
before you can 
essay' such a tr.sk 
as this. But, in 
ortler to perhaps 
slightly Ic^ssen y our 
disappointment, I 
will tell ymu the 
other small item 
cl intelligence to 
which I referred.” 

From his pocket, 

Sir Morreton took 
a letter. 

” Dated y ester- 
dav,” said lie, 

” this is the com¬ 
munication which 
I have received 
from the Secretary' 
of the Society*.” 

And he proceeded 
to read : 


** * And that’s me ! ’ he almost shouted. * I tell you, dad, Tm 
the very identical for the outing !”* {See page 194 .) 


Scientific Society' of Great Britain, 

Meridian House, 

St. James’s Square, S.WM. 

* The Committee of the Jubilee Commemoration Expedi¬ 
tion beg to inform you that a meeting will be lield at 3 p.m., 
to-morrow, os above. 

* Business : To raise funds for the purchase of additional 
equipment. 

‘ To appoint another member to the expedition. 

* These matters being of extreme importance, \’our 


“ Such is the reason, Roddy', why I asked you to stay 
nt home this morning, and called yon up into the gunroom 
for this little chat. \V’ill y'ou care to como ? ” 

Rodd\' Brooks gulped down his disappointment. When 
his father liad told him of that sudden \'acancy' in the 
personnel of the Expedition, he had hoped that a far 
greater thing than this might happen to him. 

“ If I cannot actually take part in the Arctic search, I 
would certainly' like to know as much as I can about it,” 
he answered. 

“ Then, hurry up and get ready’,” directed Sir Morreton, 
himself moving towards the door. “ We go to town by the 
mid-day train.” 

When father and son that afternoon entered the splendifl 
old London mansion that for more than a century lias boon 

the abode of the 
Scientific Society, 
most of tlie mem¬ 
bers to attend the 
meeting were there. 

“ Tlio President 
has not y et arriv (‘d. 
Sir Morreton,” ex¬ 
plained tlie Sccre- 
taiy. ‘‘ I am ex¬ 
pecting him every' 
moment.” 

“Then, w'e will 
take a little tour 
tlirough the rooms 
and see what 
notable people wo 
can point out to 
Roddy' here,” re- 
turntd SirMorreton. 
And with alert cx- 
pc‘ctancy the hoy 
followed him. 

To Roddy’s de¬ 
light his father 
then proceeded to 
introduce him to 
nearly everybody'. 
And, as the son of 
liis famoiLS jiarerit, 
all tliese remark¬ 
able men seemed 
genuinely pleased 
to sec him. 

In the gi'cat 
Library they* moved 
about, hemmed in 
by the cnormoiLS collection of books that contain practically 
every know n work publislied upon the subjects of explora¬ 
tion and travel, in which departments of human activity' 
the Society’ has always b(H‘n pre-eminent. 

Tlirough the Museum Roddy* was piloted without hax ing 
time to inspect any of the treasures with which it is tilled. 

In wliat is know'n as the Chart Room, he had a mere peep 
at notable .specimens of cartography that include seor&s of 
original maps made by the hands of the world’s most 
illu.strious travellei*s—individuals who went forth into tlio 
trackless wastes and returned to thus point out the path 


attendance is most urgently reque.sted.’ 


“ Tliat is the letter, Roddy*. But the Secretary' has boon 
so good as to add a w'ritten message that w'ill [)robably 
liave more direct concern for you. He say's : 

‘ Dear Sir Morreton,— 

‘Tho notice is short, but w'e have previously adiH.scd all, 
including yourself. You told'me your boy* is interested in 
our doings. AVhy not bring him with you ? ’ 


to others. 

Likenesses of these pioneers looked at him from tho 
queerly-naiued Portrait Parade, over tho entiaiiee to which 
lengthy gallery is to be read the equally cr.rious inscrip¬ 
tion : “ Tho First Men in the Moon,” 

On every' landing of tlie great; broad, stone staircase 
stand upon tall plinths a dozen marble busts ; in which 
imperishable material foremost .sculptors have rejiroduced 
tlio features of tho.se who by their deeds in life have wrm 
this niche of fame. And as, following his father on this 
round of aequaiiitance-making, Itoddy liad just lialf a 
dozen words with tliis great and that, he heard the 

voices and returned the hanu^^essure of many whose 
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re(*onl of Iriuinplis achieved vies amply in merit witli that 
uf tlio.se who liavc gone before. 

It was an enjoyable experience for Ko<My. And so 
absorbed liad lie become in these notables who had been 
made known to liim, that the siidilen sonmhng of a signal 
caused him to start. They were in the Cast Koom, when a 
bell rang. Instantly all Ijegan to move in one ihrection. 

“ The Presiilent is lu’re. To tlie Council Chamber.” 

Kntering that spacious apartment, eompk’tely panelled 
with carved teak, iSir Morivton explained to Hod<ly that, 
while the meeting was in progress, he would have to be 
seated apart in the little pew like “ Visitors’ Keserve,” 
that, by ancient custom of the Society, is set apart for 
jirivi!cg»*d persons introduced by menibei*s. 

“ H(‘re is the President, H(Kldy.” 

Accompanied by the Secretaiv of the Scsiety, its Presi¬ 
dent hurried through the throng, hat in one hand, a sheaf 
o! papei-s in the other. 

“ Is 8ir Morretfui Brooks here ? ” they heanl him inquire. 

‘‘ Ah ! Brooks,” ho exclaimed as (he two met. ” I am 
late. Detaine<l reading another communication from Captain 
Finb >w. It contains matter directly concerning yourself, 
but of import also to all. So panlon me if, not to keep 
them longer waiting, I first make it jiublic.” 

He ascended the strang<‘-lool<ing rostrum that is ma<lo 
out of torpedo-bored beams from tla* old exploration ship, 
“ Beaeonlight,” and at once addressed the Fellows: 

” (Jentlemen ! There will be no ne«'d for me to remind 
v’ou what are the objects for the calling of this meeting. 
Quite briefly put, we are re(|uin‘d to elect a successor to 
tlie memlx’r of the Kxpedition who has been recalled. 
And we have to raise a (piite xibstantial addition to the 
funds already provided and stilwribed for the Expedition. 
With nearly all t!ie circumstances of the case you are 
already a(r(|uaiuted. But I must at once t<‘ll you that just 
as I v/as leaving to conie here, 1 had the extraordinary 
cx|)erienco of receiving—supplementary to his earlier 
messages by wireless—another letter from that truly 
remarkable indi\'i<lual, our esteemed frieiul, Captain 
Walter Finbow, who is in charge of the Sf)ciety’s Com¬ 
memoration Exi>edition to the Aictic. 

It Ls a lengthy episUv', whieli I will rea<l to you a little 
later. And while in one way it may a^-^ist us in our rlilTi- 
culties, in another it contains new’s that wvtuld rather seem 
»o a<M to our embarra.ssment. As you know’, our old 


friend, Captain 
Wally, is no Ix;- 
liever in the policy 
of shilly-shally. He 
is a direct hitter, if 
ever there was one. 
who has faith in 
going straight for¬ 
ward at his objec¬ 
tive, and that with¬ 
out perhaps paying 
much regartl to 
ways and means. 

‘ The Bible and 
British pluck ’ is, we 
know% the epitome 
of his religion, and 
so long as he has 
the aid of thes^i 
two, I am sure he 
does not care what 
happens. 

“ W^oll, anyAvay, 
the ‘ Bonnie Mot*Ie ” 
is waiting at a point 
that roughly is 
nearly as far north 
as Ellesmere Land. 
W’here, as I need 
hardly remind you, 
there is no postal 
service. Desiring to gc t tlie wliole business tlone as soon 
as possible, and mindful that fleJay may result in tlie 
upsetting of all liis plans, Captain Wally resorted to tlie 
perhaps rather drastic expedient of giving the owner of a 
fur-trading vessel a draft upon your Scciety for £500 to 
bring us this letter, and take back the extra stores and 
equipment and also our now nominee. 

“* iVow, gentlemen, upon the question of further funfls 
I will also address you rather more fully iu a few minutes' 
time. But in case some of our Fellows, who are both 
generously-minded and posses.sed of the wherewithal to 
indulge their commendable instincts, require a brief intei'xal 
of grace iu which to think over the matter, I will at once 
announce that we must find an ai^lditional sum of at. 
least two thousand pounds. 

” If, however, as 1 say, Captain Finbow- has nmde siu-h 
demand upon us iu one direction, he will maylje prove to 
have come to our assistance iu another. That is as to the 
fjuestion of who is to succeed this member who ha.s hiHui 
reealletl. And hei*e I ha<l better read to you direct from 
Captain Finbow’s letter. He says : 

*' ■ Never mind the newcomer’s olological attainments. 
Shove, grit, youth and dogge.l through the dumj>s are as 
good u|) North as whole hedgerows of honorifications. So, 
please listen to an old Christian crank, and do as ho request 
you.* 

” And then, gentlemen, Captain Finbow directs me to g;o 
to Sir ^lorreton Brooks, whom we all know at least h\ 
lepute, and ask him to permit to join the ExpiRJitioii tlie 
exceedingly young man who is his son.” 

The President ceased speaking. 

A .sudden cry from the direction of the Visitors’ Reserve 
had interrupted him. 

Pale and trembling with excitement, Roddy Brooks 
.stood up, his head thrown hack, his anus extended in appeal. 

Fronting him in the borly of the Council Chamber, Sir 
^loiT(‘ton also rose to his fc(‘t. 

“Father! How now?” rang out iu brave. Boyish 
tonei across that timbered hall; to bring back the 
rr’-^ponse, full of proud and instant promise : 

“ .All right, my boy. All right.” 

“ Air. Piesid«*nt,” said Sir Morreton, in tones of decision, 
as h»? fai ed the ro-trurn after a pause, “ have 1 your 
p(*nnissi()u to s|)eak, and to put to this meeting a personal 
proposal ? ” 
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“ Certainly, Sir Morreton, you liavo.** 

Sir Morreton bowed his acknowledgments. 

“ The Society must have at least two thousand pounds 
for tl'.e further recjuirements of the Expedition ? ” 

“ I am afraid that is so,” agreed the President. 

” And it is Captain Finbow’s wish that my son shall 
Join him in the Arctic ? ” 

Tlie President inclined his head, while all the assembled 


members leaned forward, observant of what was about to 
trnnspii'e. 

Sir Morreton drew liimself up, the very picture of a 
virile and happy man as he stood there. 

” Mr. President and gentlemen,” lu* announced radiantly, 
extending an indicating hand towards Roddy, ” send out 
my son, and accept his father’s thank-offering of three 
thousand pounds.” 


CHAPTER II. 

WHAT HAP.’ENED AT BAGGETT’S- 


T hree months later, on the much-occupied deck 
of the steam-auxiliary ex-whaler “ Bonnie Merle,” 
a joyful meeting took j^lace between two old 
friends, Britishers, who were a man and a boy. 

The stout and staunch little B.S.S. expedition ship lay 
off the shore, snugly in the shelter of Baggett’s Cove, on the 
outskirts of Ellesmere Land, attended by quite a crowd of 
Mission Eskimo, who were enjoying the unaccustomed 
pleasure of lier company ere she moved on northwards. 

For days her commander, officers, scientific staff, crew, 
and liorde of native helpers had every one been on the 
watch for the return of the fur-trader, bringing the fresh 
members of the pai’ty and the additional stores and equip¬ 
ment. It would be “ all hands ” smartly to the work of get¬ 
ting the cargo and coal and oil and new motor whale-boat 
transferred Ixjfore the fur-trader had to be off again. 
Early in the afternoon of that day the expected happened. 
As Captain W'alter Finbow continued to rummage about 
his vessel, making still more sure that all the blocks and 
ropes and chains of the lifting-tackle wTre in order, and that 
the donkey-engine w’as war¬ 
ranted to run sweetly, his 
” A.O.P.” eye, as he often called 
it, espied the look-out man in 
the very act of hauling the 
signal cone to the top of the 
flagstaff on Baggett’s Cove 
Point. 

The initials “ A.O.P.,” by 
selection of Captain Finbow 
liimself, stood in this particular 
connection for the words 
” All over the place.” And 
truly no other man than he 
ever took in more of the world 
at a single glance. 

“Better this year than next. 

Here she crawls at last ! ” he 
shouted to the young operator 
in the tiny wireless cabin. 

“ You have kept me well posted 
with their chatter for long past. 

But, after all, seeing is the 
best aid to believing.” 

Nimble as any apprentice, he 
was quickly aloft in the tub-like 
crow’s-nest of the ex-wdialer; 
from which elevated position ho 
soon roared down the informa¬ 
tion tliat, beyond the line of 
passing icebergs outside Bag¬ 
gett’s Cove, he could already see 
the smoke of the incoming 
supply-ship. 

The little fishing and mission 
station usually known as Bag¬ 
gett’s is practically the outpost 
of civilisation for such rare 
ships as go northwards by w'ay 
of Smith Sound out of Baffin 
\^Ay. Still higher up on tlio 
^ame coast are three native 


seltleinenta, W'hich the Eskimo frequent during the 
open-wnter season for the purpose of fishing, sealing and 
w’alrus-hunting. These have the native names of Etarro, 
Temwe, and that of Blizzard Buy. The last is a title that 
looms ominously in many a chronicle of the Arctic on 
accoiuit of the severe storms that,usually after considerable 
spells of atmospheric quiet, are there apt to prevail. Yet 
notoriously dangerous as is the bay, most exploration 
ships are obliged to put in there. For it is the last point 
on the actual coast line where touch can be had with the 
Northern Eskimo, who have at Blizzard Bay their nearest 
point of access to the ocean. 

At Baggett’s the Eskimo folk living near at hand, or wlio 
are in the habit of constantly paying it a visit, are, for the 
most pai t, not of the wilder tribes of that people. They 
are, indeed, those of tlie variety that is known as “ Tome 
Innuits.'^ AVhich latter is the name by which all E.skimo 
tlescribe themselves, just as to thorn every wdiite person is 
a “ Kablun'ik A good-tempered, easy-going, contented 
set of creatures are these “ Tame Innuits,” w^hich traits, 
indeed, are characteristic of the 
Eskimo race in its entirety. 
Many of them had now boon 
attracted to Baggett’s from 
afar, both in response to Captain 
Finbow’s widely-circulated offer 
to purchase Eskimo dogs literally 
by the score, and by a yearn¬ 
ing to break the monotony of 
tlicir lives in having a peep at 
the expedition, for the haulage 
of wiiich so generous a supply 
of those animals was needed. 

In all stages of repair and 
want of it, the skin tents of 
these people were untidily 
pitched here, there, and any¬ 
where around the settlement, 
which W'as likewise plentifully 
littered with their belongings. 
Tlieir womenkind sat about in 
little groups and talked, en¬ 
joying the unwonted relaxa¬ 
tion of, for once in a w'ay, doing 
nothing. Chubby, dirty, but 
engaging children played foot¬ 
ball with an inflated bladder 
up and down the water-front of 
the cove. Or else, in merry 
bands, they tumbled and romped 
with the fat, furry, squarely- 
built puppies of the truculent 
Eskimo dogs. Left by their 
masters just at present to fond 
for tliemselves, many of the 
latter could be scon feeding on 
the slow sculpins, or frog-fish, 
which they caught in the 
shallows of the ^ea. 

With their “ tamo ” breth¬ 
ren, who were more or less 
2 >ermanently quartered at or 



Captain Wally Finbow. 
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nearer to the mission, were several men of the Northern 
Eskimo. These hardy hunters and perpetual roomers of 
the distant icefields were some of those sent for by Captain 
Finbow, in order that ho might obtain from them first 
liand all that they knew concerning certain secrets of tho 
fai thest frozen fastnesses That ^xilicy he had been steadily 
puisuing ever since the “ Bonnie Merle ” had entered these 
uatei*s. 

And the goods that he readily han<led over in return for 
information bearing upon those particular topics had 
already won for him some items of absolutely extraordinary 
iMtelligence. 

As a relief from constantly gazing out beyond the per- 
p(‘tual line of follow-my-leader icebergs, the short and 
stocky little commander would now and again briskly 
stretch his legs on shore. Seeing that his cap was well 
pulled down over one eye, and his hands clasping wrists 
behind his back, the others knew that ho was thinking hard. 
And thus forewarned, they took care to give him plenty 
of room for his perambulating cogitations. Whereupon 
(^aptain Finbow would chuckle 
to liimself at his cleverness in 
keeping them at a distance by 
simulation of crustiness, and 
would relieve his feelings of im¬ 
patience by a few words euldressed 
seemingly to an eiderduck or a 
loon swimming in the bay. 

“ What a packet of wonders ! ” 
lie would ponder aloud. “ When 
I first began paying these Far 
Northerners to come down and 
tell me tales they had heard 
about this elusiv^e ‘ snow flower,* 

I never guessed what I was on 
tho track of ! True, up to now 
it is mostly myth and legend. 

All tho cartridges and the tinned 
food, the tobacco and the iron 
for sledge-runnel's may have been 
thrown away. Foolish old Wally 
Finbow may have ladled them 
out of store in return for fantastic 
yarns evolved during the winter’s 
night by a people forced to some 
such expedient to keep their 
brains from becoming addled. 

Ihit he does not think so. For 
these weird reports there is 
certainly some foundation. Right 
away up yonder, in tho sheer 
desolation of tho hitherto ungetatable, the unsuspected 
Arctic Poppy really does bloom. And if that impossibility, 
why not otliers ? Yes ! I shall have a nice little budget 
of surprise's to confide to the boy when, some day or other, 
he at last really does arrive.” 

By way of the station in Labrador, wireless messages had 
informed him of tho success of his appeal to tho Scientific 
Society. From time to time, too, further items of intelli¬ 
gence had similarly come along, to keep up-to-date his 
knowledge of how tho business of equipping the supply- 
ship was progressing. Captain W ally laid even exchanged 
greetings direct wdth the young man who at liis express 
invitation had been commissioned to join him. And during 
all that period of weary waiting, and of hnerish preparation, 
thos<5 two had no happier moments than wlien tho one 
n ad tho tyi>ed appeal: 

“ Hurry up, Roddy. Old man Finbow will not live 
for ever,” and the other received the entliusiastie 
leply : 

” Wo will make up for it. Captain W’ally, wlien I do 
com<‘.” 

(.‘aptain Finbow Ix^amed broadly upon tin* youthful 
wireless operator from whom he }i<‘ard these dozen words 
that }ia<i iK’en forwaixled through the ether from afar. 

” Coed boy, Marco,” he told him, ajiprovingly, ” we will 


give you some surprising stuff to send liome one of these 
days, I promise you.” 

” Sit up all night with pleasure, sir,” promised ** Marco,” 
admiringly returning the beam. 

In liis liappiness at hearing from Roddy, Captain Finbow 
stepped outside the cabin to take a turn on deck. He, 
in fact, indulged in a little walk that j^erforce was all 
turns. 

“ Is tills an expedition ship or a butcher’s shop ? he 
asked himself, as, striding along, he turned this way and 
that between huge piles of whale meat, stacked in mound'^ 
that were almost as tall as was the captain himself. Tons 
and tons of the stuff hemmed him in on all sides. Like 
so many meat-market porters, members of the crew wen:^ 
stowing it away in big metal bins, to provide food for tlie 
teams of ever-hungry dogs. These required full feeding 
before the time came w'lien the\' must bend to the tough 
task of pulling the sledges, and would perhaps have to 
live meagrely on the land. 

” Enough to make a cannibal turn vegetarian,” wa'< 
Captain Wally’s comment, as lie 
avoided an enormous “ joint ” 
poised on a hook over one of the 
bins. “ Though it’s fine to see 
that we ai*e really well supplied. 
So much will depend on the dog-;. 
Not a bad batch, either. Nearly 
two hundred collected down t'> 
to-day. Why, even Peary himself 
had only about fifty more than 
that. Dogs are the sheer life of 
the overland Arctic—the wealth, 
the means of transport, and very 
key to existence of the Eskimo. 
Yes, I rather fancy that tliincs 
are by now pretty well in trim. 
So that when Roddy one of these 
days really does come trotting 
along with all the other odds-an<l- 
ends that are needed, well, ve 
•sliall be able to go helter-skelter, 
full hot, pell-mell, right away on 
the track of these frozen 
mysteries.” 

And now the laggard fur- 
trader, returning from her ti\-e- 
hundred pound jaunt to Englaml. 
was actually engaged in workinir 
her way into Baggett’s Cov . 8 he 

was dodging the bergs, big 
and little, tall, wide, anfl both 
wide and tall, which, at that time of the year, glide in 
white, endless procession past the Point. They seemed to 
he moving in e.scape to the warmer open sea, ere the grip 
of winter welded tliem to the land again. Through tliom 
tlio in-coming bluff-bowed supply-ship erratically picke<i 
her course, sending out a hooting bl6ist of greeting fi'om her 
SMcn whenever she turned this way and that. And each 
of these hoarse bellows that came echoing back from the 
high ground behind the bay was responded to by a shrill 
whistle of welcome from the bridge of the “ Bonnie Merle.” 

Tiiis weird bellow’ing that boomed strangely into tJie 
accustomed quiet arou.sed tho entire mission settlement 
to activity. The complete Eskimo population rase as one 
mail, woman and child, and made its way to the shore. 
jSIany of the men carried their frail kayaks, or skin eanoc's. 
down to tho water’s edge, and carefully launcliing the 
crazy craft, steppe<l gingi rly in by the aid of a convenient 
boulder or rock. Then, buoyant as ducks, they powerfully 
|)addled out to witness as much as they could of tho meeting. 

Their heads raised at tho sound, such of •the dogs as 
woio loose abandoned their accustomed sleeping, foraging 
or fighting, and with eyes peering seawards came slowly and 
sn-:piciously down to tlie beach, with the exception of 
soMio of the most experienced old-stagers, who promptly 
took n<lvantagf) of tlie general exodus and turned tla 


a 1 Rco*' 19 ear ilDotto! 

’LL giv’ ’e a motto for Ninety-two,— 

J ’Twill ’elp ’e wotever you’m plaized 
to do I 

’Twill ’elp ’e wherever yon’m plaized to 
go— 

An* whether yon’m plaized to like ’en 
or no ! 

It haint drest op in a langwidge grand 

As naught bat a scholard could under¬ 
stand ! 

It haint that long that you’m ’most tired 
out 

Bevore yoa’m cle.ar wot ’tis all about! 

’Tes just this ’ere,—an’ I sez, sez I, 

’Twill ’earten th’ way an’ ’twill clear th’ 
sky 

’Twill make ’e march to a tune wot’s 
vitty. 

That motto o’ mine— Dor/t groivl: 
kdpe gritty ! " 

LILLIAN 6ARD. 
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temporary excitement to their own advantage. Rushing 
in and out of the tents and huts temporaril 3 ’- vacated, the 
big, wary brutes conducted a lightning house-to-house 
search for an^dhing and ev'erything caninel}^ edible. With 
the result that, when the OMTiers returned, manj^’ items 
of decr-mcjat, dried fish, small skins and remnants of leather 
and of fur were ml-sing. For, in harness or out of it, the 
Eskimo dog is a robust feeder. Nothing not of cast-iron 
consistency^ and that he can swallow, comes amiss to him. 
And as his master seldom troubles to feed him except in 
preparation for or when actually on the trail, he is often 
much nearer .starvation in 8 umm:*rtime than in winter. 

For weeks past the atmosphere of Baggett’s Cov.* had 
been humming with expectation. Stolid as b\' first 
impressions the Eskimo may appear to be, there j'ot runs 
through his temperament a strong vein of excitability. 
In many ways he is as a child, and he is perpetually buoyec 
up with a cliild’s happy' belief that something jolly good is 
about to happen to him. Any unwonted excitement soon 
reflects its effect upon him, and that although the cause 
of the flurry has probably nothing to do with him whatever. 
He is, in fact, an optimist of the most pei*sistent type. 
And it is that genial and unquenchable trait in his sterling 
charactor that makes him liked by all who know a good 
fellow when they' see one. 

A combination of circumstances had brought about the 
fact that all the Eskimo had heard of, and were anxious 
to set eyes upon, Roddy Brooks. For quite a long while 
now the Bonnie Merle ” had been anchored in Baggett’s 
Cove. And her business had been the delightful one of 
buying up all the fine sledge dogs that they could offer 
for sale. The Eskimo is no simpleton at trading. So, 
naturally', the price of good dogs rose higher the longer the 
expedition sliip stayed thei'e. 

One day an Eskimo in his affluence boasted to a member 
of the crew' that he and others who had ma<lo a business 
of procuring the dogs were amassing their Eskimo fortunes. 
True, they had now frequently to travel a long way' to 
obtain the animals. But the worth of live dog had ascended 
so in the “ Bonnie Merle ” market that the undertaking was 
still a very pay ing one. 

“ Is y'our captain going to wait till he has bought every 
dog that we dai'e to sell him ? ” askcMi the native, his bronze- 
coloured visage shining with grease and good nature. 
" Innuit must have dog 
for himself or ho die in 
winter if can’t hunt.” 

” Drat your wolfy', 
shirty'-tempered .snappers 
and snarlers,” answered 
the aggrieved sailorman. * ; 

“ If our skipper buys 
any' more of these, the 
nasty' pack will get loose 
one of those day's and 
eat the lot of us, clothes 
and all. No, my grca.sy 
son, 1 reckon it isn’t 
only want of your 
beautiful bow'wows that 
keeps us here. We’re 
waiting for supplies and 
for another high-class 

chap who is coming out from England to 

” Another one like Captain Fin-ne-bar ? ” 

Which was the nearest the natives could ever get to the 
correct pronunciation. 

‘‘ Dike our old man Finbow ! Boo-hoo ! About as 
much as y'ou and me, Shiny Sam, might be taken for a 
|)air of pretty twins. No. I ain’t seen the gentleman as is 

e-wliiskers 
^ ^ quite a 

young fellow'—a boy.” 

An old acquaintance of British seamen as he was, Shinv 
Sam, as the seaman called him,looked at the “Bonnie Merle” 
riding out in the bay'. He looked at the big temporary' 


dw'ellings that hacl been erected ashore, and at such of the 
two himdred dogs as ho could see prowling around or 
tugging and chewing at their collar-thongs. And, duly' 
impressed by' this combined display of enormous wealth, 
he inquired w'onderingly' : 

“ Waiting for a boy' ! Our children are nobody till they' 
grow men and can hunt. Ho isn’t the son of y'Our King of 
England, is he ? ” 


** Beyond the line of passing icebergs outside Baggett’s 
Cove, he could already see the smoke of the incoming supply-ship.” 


(5rc page 197 .) 


join us. 


i ttiu L seen rue gemieman a 
coming, but I know this, that he ain’t got no .side-wliisl 
under his hat. For, as they tell me, he’s only quit 


Which query' cause;! tlie sailor almost to lose teeth-gri ) 
of his pipe with laughing, and to hurry oil to tell this 
Eskimo joke to liis mates. 

From that moment the word wont spreading around in 
the W'ooden huts and the deerskin tupeks, and out into the 
icy' wastes far bevond, that the entire expedition, possessed 
of all these w ondrous riches in dogs and other posse.ssions, 
was w’aiting for the arrival of one English boy. And, from 
the very' old men teasing out hanks of dried grass for the 
explorers to wear w'armly' in their boots, to the skylai king 
kittorngakulluit playing overlasting games of budding skill 
with full-sizoLl dog-whips, the whole fur-clad community 
looked forw'ard to Roddv’s arrival 
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“ Omeahsicas ! ” (the ship) now shouted some. 

“ Pujolih ! ” (the steamer) yelled others. 

It was just according to choice and the kind of dialect 
spoken by each. But all left their separate pleasures or 
cniployments to gather, pointing and chattering, in one 
dark mass on the shore-ice of the bay. 

Safely through the menace of the bergs, the fur-trader 
came blithely into Baggett’s Cove, and in that land-locked 
harbour ancliored close beside the “Bonnie Merle.” On the 
deck of the latter vessel, in between the bins of whale-meat, 
the entire sliip’s company was drawn up, including the 
scientific staff, the captain, oflicers and crew, and not for¬ 
getting Marco,” the wireless operator, and the mascot, 
a black, tailless Manx cat ; which last, belonging to one of 
tlie engineers, had shipped on board as a stowaway, 
and thus found himself in the Arctic regions, where 
milk exists only with a tin around it and mice are met 
with in dreams. 

Spick and span as when, for his Polar achievements, he 
had received the Arctic Medal from his Sovereign at 
Buckingham Palace, Captain Finbow stood firmly planted, 
liis feet wide apart, liis gloved hands thrust to the bottom 
of his jacket pockets. 

From the fur-trader a boat put off. 

“ There’s the boy ! ” he cried, fairly hugging himself as 
he turned to those about him. Then he threw up his 
hands to his mouth, and an enormous shout went across 
llie water: 

“ Kod—dee ! ” 

As if actuated by the sound, the boy jumped to his feet 
in the oncoming craft, and the joyful greeting came back 
in response : 

“ Cap—tain Wal—lee, ahoy ! ” 

Five minutes later, as Roddy stood on the deck of the 
“Bonnie Merle,” crowded in the restricted space, surrounded 
by all the other members of the expedition, and with a 
score or more watching Eskimo in thefr cockle-shell kayaks 
bobbing up and down on the sea around, he felt that his 
Arctic adventures had indeed begun. 

” Good boy, Roddy, good boy,” were the only words 
that Captain Finbow' actually uttered when their hands 
met in the long-promised clasp. And ho smothered the 
little speech of grateful thanks wliich Roddy had prepared, 
b> turningRodtlysmartly round to his future colleagues w’ho 
were waiting in closely arranged rows, penned within the 
uAcuues of meat-bins. Only as Roddy still struggled to 
?ii\e some utterance to his feelings of gratitude, Captain 
W ally whisj:)ered in his ear : 

“ W'e’ll talk by ourselves shortly. Plenty to say, laddie, 
jjN nty to tell.” 

Whereupon tliei*e erLsued the tremendous but all-im- 
pi»r luriL business of presenting Roddy separately to everyone 
V lu) was upon the “ Bonnie Merle.” First of all came 
the ship’s oflicers, following which the delighted newcomer 
was introduced to tlie Astronomer to the Expedition ; to 
the (Jc'ologist, the Meteorologist, the I^Iedical Oflicer, the 
llactei iologist,. the Cartogr*apher and Sketch Artist, the 
J’hotographer (with liis camera for taking motion-pictures 
of the Arctic), the H>drogi-apher, Chief Magnetician and 
(JliseiA’cr of Tides, tlie Physicist, tlie Taxidei'inist and 
Collector, the Assistant Colli’ctor, th(^ Chief jMechanician 
and the Assistant ditto, and the Conti-oller of Stoics. 
J'iiose having been disj)C)S(‘d of, Roddy rested his liglit 
hand a monient, and then came to grips with tla^ toiigli 
and trusty sailormen, all experienced voyagers in st'as near 
tlie Poles, who formetl the crew. One and all these good 
fellows seemed genuinely pleased to see him. And to make 
the busine.-s cjuito complete, they roused from slumber 
and put into his ai'ms the .\lanx mascot. 

*“ d'iiat cat’s mine, Mister Brooks,” explained the \ oung 
mginerr who owned the thoroughly .satishi’d looking 
animal. ‘‘ And if he comes hack safe and sound from this 
little outing, he'll hr; worth a thousand pounds. ^Vhich 
I'll raai i' take for him.” 


” Wait till it’s offered you, Billy,” laughingly advised 
his comrades, a.s, the informal reception at last concluded, 
they tumbled back to their cosy if somewhat cramped 
cjuarters. A few minutes later, though, they were up 
again ; and then, with everybody else, they started with full 
might on the two days’ job of transferring the stores from 
the fur-trader to the expedition ship. 

” W’e must postpone our confidential chat and heart-to- 
heart talk until she has gone, Roddy,” Captain Finbow 
told him, the while he himself guided a big case stencilled 
“ Comforts ” that, revolving and bumping, was just being 
hoisted on board. “ You and I’ll be too tired by to-night 
to talk much. Besides which, I don’t want the other fellows 
to think you are any sort of a private pet of mine. They’re 
a bit jealous already, maybe, of my waiting for you and of 
Sir Morreton’s splendid gift. But I say, Roddy, what 
about your learning Eskimo, as I instructed ? ” 

Ro<ldy met him wdth a reassuring smile of delight, 
})roudly conscious of having done all that was expected of 
liim. 

“ I haven’t lost a moment, Captain Wally,” he answered. 
” My father got the Scientific Society to very kindly put 
me in touch with tlie best authorities on that language. 
Before we left England I had already a pretty fair smatter¬ 
ing. Just by way of a start, I mean. Then you arranges I 
for the,fur-trader to pick up the two ‘ tame ’ Esldmos, and 
m3^ constant talking with them got me along famouslv'. 
Poor fellows, I am afraid I gave them little peace, asking 
such questions as ‘ What is the Eskimo for phonograph, and 
aeroplane, and WTist-watch,’ and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Find it easy, Roddy ? ” The Captain was beginning 
to breathe more quickly with his exertions. But at length 
he had the imruly package of “ comforts ” safely on deck. 

” Notliing surprisingl^’^ difficult, Captain. Then, you 
know, I was alwav s pretty quick with languages.” 

“ The smarter the better this time, Roddy. For, as I 
will prove to you when we come to have a quiet talk, in the 
undertaking that we have on hand much will depend on 
our Eskimo helpers. And, of course, to get along at all 
with them you rec[uire to have some understanding of their 
tongue.” 

“ Turn me loose amongst them and I will soon be making 
myself at home with it,” promised Roddy, confidentl\’. 
” Besides my grammar and other helpful literature, I have 
a copy of the Bible in Labrador dialect Eskimo, and portions 
of the Scriptures in the Greenland, Baffin Bay, and Mac¬ 
kenzie River and Copper dialects. Even if 1 cannot yet 
understand most of the words, I can read them aloud. 
Our two ‘ tame ’ nativ^es could make out much of niv' 
meaning.” 

” Good lad,” commended Captain Wally, well please^l. 
“ So 3 0U inflicted your rendering upon those helpless 
individuals, did you ! Well, it is a peculiar fact that practic¬ 
ally all Eskimo wherever foimd can manage to converse with 
each other, no matter what is the identical dialect employed, 
^laybe that circumstance in' some way assisted v^our 
victims. Well, well, laddie, 3^011 have certainly made 
progress. 1 hold a service in one of the huts ashore every 
Lord’s Da\’. Next Simdav’ is the last wo shall spend heix\ 
and, in celebration of our .stav", 3'ou shall certainl3?^ read 
thorn a chapter at the servdee.” 

Xot particularlv^ relishing the prospect of giving in public 
such a manifestation of his shortcomings, Hodd3’^ was about 
tf) demur ; but, with an exclamation of higlilv-eonceiitratod 
disgust. Captain Wally had disappeared ov'er the side of 
the ship, and gone down to the boat below bv^ the aid of 
tlie winch-chain, wliere he was just in time to rescue a big 
bale of warm woollens from imminent danger of descent into 
the ic3'’ depths of the harbour. 

“ To make a happy homo for the half-frozen fishes, instead 
of keeping cosy the delicate limbs of all the scientific gentle¬ 
men with whom my ship is chock-full.” So ho told tln> 
CTi ing seaman w ho liad thus noarlv’ been the cause of a diic 
ti aLM'dy. 
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learn the language. Push ahead with it, boy, and you 
will never regret tho trouble taken.” 

” Trouble ! It is no trouble to me. Captain Wally. I 
find that 1 fairly revel in it.” 

” There you are ! ” exclaimed the Captain, bringing his 
hand down on Roddy’s back as if to confirm liis own words. 
” And do you see why ? Because now' that you know' the 
K^kiino you find you are b(‘ginning to like him, eh ? ” 

” I tlo like him. For 1 think I perceive that undeiv W'ell, 
a little dirt and a good deal of grease, he is just a simple- 
minded, honest man.” 

“ So he is, Roddy. That’s the key to the whole situation, 
and I'm very glacl you have so soon got hold of it. Boy 
and man, on and off, I’ve known the Eskimo ever since 1 
was your own age. Some people call him a savage ; no 
one can deny he is a heathen ; though with Heaven’s help 
I'm going to do my best to alter that. But my lifelong 
accjuaintance with him lias proved to me that no one is 
more straightforward and true than your pure-bred Eskimo, 
or more brave and self-reliant, just as none can beat him for 
physical fitness and tireless energy.” 

“ And yet,” confes.s(xl Roddy, with a laugli, ” I used to 
have an idea that he was only a kind of funny little doll- 
Jiian, bundled up in fui*s and feasting on train-oil and 
(audios.” 

” So had a good many othei-s, young follow. Anyway, 
here 3011 are in 
tho Eskimo’s 

own land, and \ 

time will soon . 

prove to you ■ 

what exactly he 

will only ^ 

you this item 
n advance. 

doll-man ■ 


^ ^"T I I HOSE w’ere indeed two bus\' 
VAvT rVv at Baggett’s. Busy 

I nights also ; for after dark 

business of transfen’ing 
• j the stores proceeded by tho 

^ f 1 electric light. The 

crews worked in shifts, and 
^ even every one of tho 

“ scientific gentlemen ” was 
■ "*T' pressed into the service. 

^ - Vvith the rest Roddy fell to 

_ 2 -_ f-'r-iSlT: with a will. OboNung orders, 

hurrying to and fro, hauling 
and pu.shing, staggering about under heavy loads, 

lending a hand here and there, he puffed and pulled 
with the othem, and in this hardworking familiarity' .soon 
felt as if he had known them all his life. Every'thing that 
happened was immensely interesting to him ; he experi- 
(r.ceJ a great joy' in obseiwing every detail of the entrancing 
(llama that was then opening before his ey’cs. And as ho 
“ h(3ave-ho-ed ” and ” heeley-hauley-ed ” with the men, he 
soon found that he had learned from them, and w'as also 
ringing a strange and truly Arctic ditty with a delightfully 
tiinple tune, that ran ;— 


We wa.s the lads wot reached the Pole, 
Where the ’Borealis burns. 

Fightin’ the cold to freeze y'our soul, 
Nothin’ to eat but flesh and fowl. 

An’ a bite an* a starve by turns. 
Wropjx'd in furs like skinima bears. 
Livin’ on scraps an’ snow. 

We cut off a chunk of a new-born land, 
An’ passed it along from ’and to ’and, 
Ever so ’orrid, an’ ever so grand. 

For the folks at ’oino to know.” 


When Sunday came, though, comparative peace once 
more held sw'ay at Baggett’s. The shouting of the men had 
erased, and the rattling of the chains and creaking of tho 
winch-blocks. Roddy'’s 
rather dreaded ordeal 
(jf the Sunday morning 
-frvice in the mission 
Init parsed off sat is- 
far torily'. Packed into 
solid rows on the 
wooden benches, most 
of the adult population 
starwl at him in un- 
l^linking curiosity' as 
he read to them a 
P'^lm in tho Baffin 
Bav dialect. 

Seated beside Roddy 
»n tlio tiny platfonn, 

'\hich the front row 
«»f the congregation 
MS4’d as a foot-rest, 

( ’af)tain Wally audibly' 

( xpres-sed his approval 
<>i his y'oung friend’s 
jxrforinance. 

” Does you credit, 

Hfxldy',” he said, as 
die strange little service 
(arne to a conclusion. 

■ Not one of our scien¬ 
tific friends could 
toanage as much, 
though the Biologist 
and the Controller of 
Stores have started to 


Ihe com- 
plete Eskimo 
population made its way 
to the shore.” 

{See page i(j8.) 
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for coiirago and endurance one of the wonders of the world. 
In Ins own proper and accustomed environment he i.s 
invincible. No m in but he could unaided live year in year 
out anud the Arctic de.solalion and snows. In a tough 
S( ramble lengues-long in the winter’s night, over the ice 
hummocks, with hunger, thirst and threatened violent 
death as companions, no proud white man athlete would 
liax e a chance against the podgy Eskimo. 

“ Tliat is .so, Roddy,” concluded the Captain. And, 
seizing a package, ho hurried out to present to each waiting 
m(‘ml>er of his little flock a copy of the New Testament in 
Eskimo. It was a promised memento ere next day the 
“ Bonnie Merle up-anchored and went North. 

^Vhen that Monday morning dawned, the harbour of the 
Cove looked bigger ; for the fur-trader had departed south. 
And later in the day, tho last of the dogs were got growling 
on hoard, and the “ Bonnie Merle” took the next move on the 
trail of the Arctic Poppy. Packed full of stores and 
crew, and .scientific gentlemen with their scientific instru- 
m(*nts, and Eskimo dogs and Eskimo men to look after 
them, in the icy swell she bobbed her bows, saying farewell 
to Baggett’s Coves and thrashed off for Blizzard Bay. 

‘‘ i*ermitting us,” said Captain Finbow to Roddy, when 
tlie “Bonnie Merle” was safely through the main procession 
of passing icebergs, “ permitting us to at length indulge in 
five miniitos’ peace and quiet all to ourselv’^es. I have told 
our scientific friends that part of this evening I shall devote 
to enjoyment of a long chat with the son of my old friend. 
8o, when they havj settled down to their discussions, their 
drawing and note-making, and hundred-and-ono studies— 
their proficiency in which makes this probably the best- 
eqnipped expedition that ever left England for the Arctic 
—ju.st you come along to my cabin and we’ll have the talk 
of our lives.” 

Rodd.>’’s heart fairly jumped. From tho way in which 
the Captain spoke, by tho very intensity of his look, Roddy 
knew there was more meaning in what he said than the 
.simple words them.selves implied. What precisely had he 
to tell ? Roddy wondore 4 . To occupy the time till 
c\oui}ig ho continued his over-intero.sting if .somewhat 
circumscribed perambulation of the ship, stopping hero 
auJ there to investigate this and that fresh surprise, and 
gleaning all tho information that was so readily given him. 
Instructive hrii'f conversations he iiad with one and another 
of the busy scientists. Dozens of que.stions he put to tho 
cheery crew. And he practi.sed his greater or le.ss proficiency 
by ntldressing in their native tongue the four Eskimo who, 
for the sliort sea voyage, had come along in charge of tho 
dogs. Tliat gratified quartette of copper-coloured opti¬ 
mists gathered together whenever Roddy approachc’d, 
determined to coll(^cti\ ely enjoy his linguis¬ 
tic efTorts so undauntedly made. 

“ All iiic(‘, very good, .speak well,” one 
of tl^cm, who believfMl that he himself 
could converse? in English, told Roddy with 
pride at his own ubiIit3^ Tlien all four 
huriied away in different directions to 
chastise unruly dogs that were either 
endeavouring to eat alive one of their own 
kind, or were in danger of strangulation in 
determined efforts to g(*t at and bite 
lh<* .sailors. 

“ And .so til is is the .sort of com¬ 
pany we have all got to ke('p for 
ini'iitlr^ to come,” mused 
Rodtly to himself, as lie 
valclKHl the nati\e.s 1k‘- 
laljouring tlie imc<)nc«*rned 
and M olflike (rf atmes. 

At tho same time h(‘ 

( nu!(l not liclj) rd niring 
the powTM’fnI and feailess 
billies, -with tlc-ir thiek. 
woolly coats, mostly f)f 
tawny grey, lh“ir j)ointed 
fiiis fixed alu.iy ; ali rtl\’ 


upright, and eyes with a boding look that told of sup- 
pre.ssed fires within. 

An idea occurring to Roddy, he sought out the young 
engineer, and asked him : 

“ What about your Manx mascot ? Given only half a 
chance, any one of these furry fellows will make short work 
of him.” 

The engineer wagged his head, laughing. 

“ Our thousand-pound luck-bringer ? Oh ! he’s out of 
harm’s way, sir, believe me. Trust old Tom Tiddler, as 
wo call him, to look after hisself. He’s lost his tail sure 
enough, but he means to keep the rest. You won’t see him 
on dock agai.n till the last of these ragin’ demons, as most 
of them are, has hoen put over the side. Just now he’s 
.snoozin’ in the Captain’s cabin, singiu’ to liisself like a 
tea-kettle.” 

An hour or so later Roddy was seated in that same 
apartment, waiting in no little anxiety to learn what it was 
that its owner had to say to him. Captain Finbow sat at 
the little table, full in the light of the hanging electric lamp, 
his face revealing the expre.s.sion of a man whose mind was 
occupied with grave thoughts. 

“ Make j’ourself cosy, my boy,” he instructed. “ Though 
we haven’t many soft cushions about.” 

Then, in silence, he went on slowly filling his pipe. 
Deliberately pre.ssing down the tobacco, he struck a match, 
and, his elbows on the table, his glance fixed upon Roddy, 
he slowly blew out two or three clouds of smoke before he 
commenced to apeak. 

You have heard of my A.O.P. eye, haven’t you ? ” he 
begin. 

” I think ever3'^body has who has ever heard of you. 
Captain Wall3%” answered Roddy, quite relieved that tho 
conversation had started. 

“ Well then, Roddy, let me tell you I have also an 
A.O.P. mind. And my observation of things as they are 
has told mo that all is not exactl3" well with tliis Expedition.” 

Roddy looked at him in astonishment. 

” Nothing exactly vital ; not an3^thing positivel3’ 
annihilating; but just the little rift witliin the lute sort of 
busine.ss that sometimes makes for failure.” 

Roddy continued to look, as if inviting explanation; 
which was forthcoming. 

” The truth is that these scientific gentlemen, well- 
meaning, truly-devoted fellows every one of them, are, if any¬ 
thing, a trifle too keen on the whole concern. Each of them 
heart and soul w’orships his own department of science, 
which he considers to be very far and away more important 
than any other. And though, mind you, they do not say 
so, I can see that each Ls determined, if by an v’ moans 

pos.sible, to constitute 
this expedition, not per¬ 
haps an individual tri¬ 
umph, but certainly a 
successful endeav'our re¬ 
dounding to the credit of 
liis own identical brancli 
of learning. In other 
words, Rodd3% unless 1 
can curb their ardour, this 
venture of the Scientific 
Society of Great Britain 
is going to degenerate 
into a sort of scramble 
for that splendid prize— 
the Arctic Popp3’.” 

“Quite a sporting 
affair,” commented Ko<ld3', 
somewhat amused at what 
he had just hoard. But 
the smile as quickly 
faded from his lips, wlieu 
bringing his fist down with 
a crash upon tho talil 
Captain Wally told 
him ;— 





IN THE REALM OF THE ARCTIC POPPY 


him all the length of the cabin and back again. Then 
he continued :—• 

“ They dare not attempt it, Roddy. And in a moment 
I will tell you tJie strange reason wiiy. In its element of 
unexpected mystery and romance it is fully on a par with 
the rest of this astounding story.” 

” The more mysterious the better,” declared Roddy, 
with enthusiasm. 
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Captain Finbow ronio\'etl his pipe from liis mouth, and, 
Btancling still, confronted Kotldy. The latter’s innocent 
reply of “ I am sure I don’t know,” was met by the 
Captain's instant and tremendous roar of “ Then if you 
don’t, nobody does.” 

Had the small table not bo(m firmly fastened to the floor, 
it would have been overturned as, jumping up, Roddy 
collided forcibly with it. At those six words, uttered in 
stentorian tones, a light broke in upon him, and at a flash 
he untlerstood what was the reply to the question. 

” Wdiat did you do. Captain Wally ? Wliy, ;^'ou sent 
for mo ! ” 

” Ah, j’ou are awake, then ! Yes, I sent for you. And 
now that you are here, you see the road that lies before you. 
Of my own knowledge I am certain that the only otie of 
us to find the Poppy will be he who to all intents and pur¬ 
poses lias become an Eskimo. Ev’^ery one of the others 
shall have his fair chance ; we do not care who wins the 
prize so long as we do not go back without it. But I am 
sure that, carting all their impedimenta, they cannot 
succeed in such a quest. You are only a boy and, naturally 
enough, will not l:>e given precedence of men. jMy own 
duty, 1 suppose, will bo to stick to the sliip which is our 
supply base, to superintend the equipping of the land 
parties, and see that their lines of communication are kept 
open. If, though, you succeed in qualifying for as good 
a make-believe Eskimo as I am myself, and if circumstanc es 
should point that way, wlio knows but that you and I-” 

” Might go together on the land jomney and become 
joint discoverers of the Arctic Poppy ? ” 

” An^^way,” allowed Captain Wally, “ I reckon we 
v.'oukl make a rattling fine shot for it.” 

He put down liis pij^e and, going to a comer of the cabin, 
unlocked a small steel safe that there stood upon a shelf. 
From the safe he took out two little books, held together 
by a stout rubber band. 

” Now, we cannot remain talking hero all night,” he 
said, as he sat down close beside Roddy, ” some of the 
other fellows want to see me, for the old man’s advice has 
to be asked concerning nearly everything. What still 
remains to be said, I must put as briefly as I can. In 
3very way, at ev^ery opportunity, and as thoroughly as 
you can manage, 1 want you to study and to so imitate 
the Eskimo that on occasion you may become one of them.” 

” A task that I shall find to bo most interesting.” 

” 1 believe you will, Roddy. As to what I have learned 
from the nativ^cs concerning the .Arctic Poppy you will 
find all details in this note-book. It contains the fullest 
particulars, which 1 havo carefully written out for you. 
Make yourself master of these facts, and you will know 
as much upon the subject as I myself do.” 

Handing the packet to Roddy, the captain for a moment 
still retained hold of it. 

” itoddy, you know my 
motto ? ” 

” Yes, Captain Wally. It is 
‘Ihe Bible and British pluck.’” 

” Good boy. Put your faith in 
it, and come svhat may, you need 
never fear. With the note-book is 
one of our copies of the Scriptures, 
made specially compact for more 
easy carriage. It is printed in 
Eskimo, and ns you already know 
your Bible well, it will help you 
to further knowledge of the 
language.” 

Reverently Roddy took the 
small package and placed it in his 
j)Ocket. 

” 1 will remtmiber to observ'e 
every one of your instructions, Cap¬ 
tain Wally. .And,” he added, 

Bim|)ly, ” I don’t think you will bo 
disafjpointed in me.” 


” That’s a promise,” said the captain. “ Soon the 
* Bonnie Alerb ’ will be wintering somewhere near to Bliz¬ 
zard Baj'^. And, amongst the Northern Eskimo there, you 
will have ev’^ery opportunity for completing your Arctic 
education. 

” I’ll be an apt scholar, for cerbiin.” 

“Roddy, you will need to I e. For should things so 
transpire that it falls to your lot to seek for the Arctic 
I’oppy, you may require every item of assistance that can 
possibly bo employed. This is no ordinary adv'onture 
of the Arctic. Tlicre exists in this unusual endeavour an 
element savmuring almost of the supernatural, the 
incredible, the impossible. He who contrives to t^ike the 
Poppy, and win that strange flower for the world, may 
Iiercliance make known a greater wonder still.” 

“ Why, the whole busine.ss becomes ev^er more and mom 
exciting. Hav'c you written all about this in the note¬ 
book ? ” 

“ Concerning these weird further facts, Roddy, I have 
set down nothing. As in the case of the particulars con¬ 
cerning the Arctic Poppy, I hav^e had the details direct 
from natives—men whom I have paid to travel long 
distances to come and tell me their tale. At the storied 
they retailed many would scoff ; but, in the mutual affec¬ 
tion which we and your father have for each other, I pass 
them on to you.” 

Roddy bovv’ed gratefullv% refraining from making any 
remark. 

“ I pass them on to you, Rodd 3 ’’, well Icnowing that 
because I lx?lieve them, at any rate, in good par*t to be true, 
you will treat them as such, and not as mei-e fairy talcs or 
m^’ths. Later, I will discu.ss these things more fully witli 
you. For the moment all that matters is this : You liavo 
heard it said that, just as the Eskimo have no religion, 
so they liav^e no history.” 

“ I have read it.” 

“ From what I hav^e learned they have, or have had, 
both—of a kind. Time was, in the far long ago, wdien, 
because of its thus unnaturally growing in these frozen 
latitudes, thoj'^ worshipped a flower.” 

“Ah ! The Arctic Poppy ! ” 

“ Which flower grew only in the most unapproachable 
fastnesses of the sterile frozen North. For why ? Becau.se 
it was there cultivated—yes, cultivated—Roddy, by strange 
beings, remnants of a race almost extinct, the progenitora 
of the Eskimo of to-day. And, Roddy, the information 
that I have collected is to the clToct that what was, still i.s. 
Just as 1 have had proof that the Arctic Poppy is there, so 
I am assured are the prehistoric Ice-men who tend it.” 

“ Hav^e the^^ st^n them ? ” 

“ They dare not .see them. Only the far-removed 
Highland natives know of these things. And they believe 
that the mere glance of one of these awful beings brings 
instant death to an Eskimo.” 

“ What a mj^stery to unravel ! ” 
“ Y"et, taking the native tales as 
testimony, there is still more to l>o 
told v^ou. Found in the bittere.st 
upland region of the ever-frozen 
North, these creatures have no 
Imowledge of fire. Instead of being 
clothed in skins, a thick fur, like 
that of the Arctic animals, grows 
actually upon their bodies.” 

“ But, Captain ^Vally, in t hat 
land of ice they must liav^e some 
kind of artificial heat with wliich 
to keep themselves alive. Even 
protected by a natural furry liide, 
no human beings could there and 
thus exist.” 

“ Roddy,” said Captain Finbow 
“ they are cold-blooded.” 

{To be continued.) 
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A Snow ISndge over the Kiver; uie result ot an Avalanche. 


The Story of a Mem¬ 
orable Trek in the 
Pyrenees by Fourteen 
Scouts of the Leeds 
Modern School, is told 
below by the Head 
Master, who took part 
in the Adventure. 


W EDNESDAY, May lltli, 10p.m.—Alicllaiid Station, 
I..eeds. The wliistio sounded and we wore off ! 
Off to the Pyrenees on our gi*eat adventure ! 
Our inspiration we got from liistory and litera¬ 
ture, for who can read of Charlemagne and Roland and 
not bo stirred, or of Louis XI\\’s careless boast : “ II ii'y 
d pfus de Pyn'ruies ”—and not be interested ? 

Our impulse was the rate of exchange ; without it we 
would not liavo dared to venture so far afield, be the urge 
of amlxtion ever so strong. 

Our plan was to see as inuch of the coimtry as our 
limited time (and our trek carts) would permit. Wo were 
to see what was most typical of tlio Pyrenees. We there¬ 
fore elected to push right up 
the Valley of Luz, striking 
off at .Jedre to see the Cirque de 
Troumouse, and again from Jedre 
up to the Cirque de Gavarnie, and, 
finally, from Gavarnie over the 
Col de Bujanielo or Gavarnie in¬ 
to Spain. 

We would thus see the most 
representative of tho.se gorge-like 
valleys that pierce the Pyrenees at 
right angles. But, further, we 
were to return to Luz and pene¬ 
trate one of those few lateral or 
fnm.sver.se mountain-passes that 
conneet these parallel valleys. Wo 
selected the Col do Tourmalet, 
which joias the Lourdes Valley and 
the Valley of Luchon. 

It is to the everlasting credit of 
our Scouts that everything went 
according to plan, in spite of bad 
weather, which old mountaineers 
told us they had “ jamais, jamais, 
jamais ” experienced at that 
-cason of the year and for so con- 
linuetl a time. The natives thought 
we were somewhat mad. They 
could not appieciato our expedi¬ 
tion and its objects. Encourago- 
nicnt we certainly got at times, 
as wdien, for instance, we were 
striking into the mountains with 
our carts fi*om Bareges, and were 


emphatically complimented witli : “ Vouz avez dn 

courage.” But more often than not we were given 
importunate assurances that : “ Jl y a do la neige,” 

f )rtificd with suitable southern gesticulations. That was 
the ultima ratio. There was no going beyond it. 

What an obstacle to communication has Nature raised 
in the Pyrenees ! How tremendous, how stupendoiLS it 
all is ! To realise its giant immensity you must take it 
agiinst the shoulder as we did. You must trek with your 
cart—^against the collar. You cannot appreciate the 
inacces-sibility of the PyrtMioes with an automobile. 

Lourdes opens the gate to one of the few valleys that 
penetrate the mountains. You go up to Argeles ; thence 
another step up to Pierrofitte. 
Still tlio gorge continues its rise 
to Luz, and you ascend thence to 
Jedi-o (Celtic for “sentinel”), 
which commands the two valleys 
of Heaz and Gavarnie, and from 
it 3 'ou can continue the shoukler- 
tug to either of these places. At 
Heaz the church and the hotel 
were destroyed a few 5’eai*3 ago by 
avalanche, and a former church 
wa.s swept away by floods. Still 
you go on. Peak after peak moves 
into view’; chaos of rocks—in one 
of these Roland met liis death at 
the hands of Saracen foes. Roar 
of mountain torrent—how it 
would drown his last wild call on 
the horn ! Ruins of old castles—- 
the self-same that Roland's pi'ei-s 
wearied of attacking. Finally, the 
great amphitheati'e of cliffs—Cirque 
de Troumouse and Cirque do 
Gavaniie, the last barrier which 
stands between yo\i and Spain. 
Its precipices frown darkly at 
you, its avalanches hurl their 
thunderbolts upon you, the gi’oy 
mists too often hide the 01ymj)ian 
summits from you and the great 
eu.^emble says in no uncertain voice : 
•• Thou shalt not pass.” From 
Lounles to the ('irquo do Gavarnie 
is about fifty kilometres. 



A French Scout %vith Kit. 
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If you wish to go into Spain, you must avoid these 
Cirques. Apart from the famous gate of Carcassonne there 
ail' a few mountain co/ 5 , or passes, which valleys sueli as 
that from Lourtles to Gavarnie penetrate. We matle for the 
( ’ol de Gavarnie and Bujaruelo. Leaving all kit at Gavarnie, 
the ascent was begun by narrow, precipitous and circuitous 
mountain patlis. Arrived at the tii-st shepherd’s “ cabaiie,” 
there commenced the ascent through snow—three to five 
metres in depth—over the coL It was excessively difficult. 
AVo were soaked with the rain, and steaming with our own 
internal heat. But very soon, and very fortunately, wo 
passed above tlie clouds, and, in spite of many fatigues, 
found the air and the vnew more than sufficient to justify 
our faith in going on. 

Tlie rivers and the mountain streams filled us with 
awe and wonder. The constant rains and the melting of 
the snows produced a roaring, foaming, bounding terror, 
which I'have never seen equalled in the Tarn gorges, in 
Sw’itzerland, in Germany, or in Scotland. It was deafening. 
Camping two nights-high up in the mountains at an altitude 
of about 5,000 feet, there was neither sound of bird nor of 
any other thing but the thunder of the torrent, which 
resembled the roar of hundreds of steam-engines. All 
the time it seemed to be sav ing : “ Harness mo ! Use 

m:' ! Lot me light your villages ; heat your lioases ; cook 
your meals ; mov^e your trek carts ! ’* In more than one 
liver-valley in the PyrenOvCs is to l:>e found a desolation of 
immense rocks—heap upon heap. Nature lias formed 
this dread and awful wilderness, and, as the river leaps and 
bounds below, the onlooker, like Victor Hugo, feels “ Sa 
petitesse dovant rimmonsitie.” 

Wo camped, happily, for our first week-end, at Luz. 
The natives were impressed by our business-like way of 
doing things. Hero is an extract from a provincial journal : 
‘‘ Aussitot apr6s I’arrivik) du train on gare do Luz, le 
detachcinent s’ost dirige vers la pittorosque colline quo 
dornine une ancienne eglise. La. malgre los fatigues d’un 
long voyage, les tentes sont rajiidernent dresscos ])ar los 
uns, pendant quo d’autres installent on plein vent la 
cuisine.” 

The trek to J6<lro was completed in pouring rain, and 
ve pa.sscd the night in a barn. The next day wo arriv^ed 
at tlie entrance to the Cirque de Troumouse. Heavy rains 
and dense mists descended and shut out the view. W'e 
lind much the same fate at Gavarnie, but were favoured 
early in the afternoon by the thrilling spectacle of a tremen¬ 
dous avalanche, which continued its fall into the Cirque for 
a quarter of an Iiour. It was not until after two hours 
of drenching rain, which came into our boots and into our 
beds, that at eight o’clock in the evening the clouds lifted, 
and wc saw from our little cainp by the Privdo the full 
grandeur of the Cirque 


feet. Snow lies on the tops and higher ridges for the greater 
part of the year, and they are a perennial reservoir for 
the rivei-s that feed the Garonne and the Adour, the 
Cirque do Gavarnie claiming the highest waterfall in Europe. 

At the beginning of the second week in the Pyrenooa 
wo were making up the lateral valley that connects Luz 
with Bagneros. It was the hardest day with the trek carts, 
and yet it was only nine miles from Luz to our camp in the 
mountains at the Pont de Tourmalet. Those nine miles 
involved, however, an ascent of almost 8,000 feet. In 
these mountains, whether with or without the impedimenta 
of trek carts, you must never reckon in miles or kilometres. 
It is the gradient that gives one furiously to tliink, and 
not the distance. The day was fine and hot, and when, 
at two o’clock, our destination was reached, we just lay 
down in the sun for lialf an-hour from sheer exhaustion. 

The road we had followed led on to the Col do Tourmalet, 
7,000 feet high, and our camp site was just where the 
snow-lino began. Upward from the Pont the roatl was 
blocked with av^alanches of snow and debris. Leaving a 
small fatigue-party in camp, we tried to follow it next day 
in order to reach the Col. Every successive loop and 
progre.ss was more difficult, until at last, where the road 
should have been, was just a sheer declivity of sheen-white 
snow, and the Col was only gained by mountain-climbing 
not dev^oid of danger, and an unpleasant hanging-on-by-the- 
skin-of-the-teoth sensation. Once arrived there was nothing 
to see ; we were lost in cloud and rain. But we found 
ourselves in the satisfacticui that comes from having con¬ 
fronted groat natural obstacles and conquered. 

Memory dwells kindly on all those things, but mention 
of the high P^Tonees will always recall one scone above 
others. It was this camp at the Bridge of Tourmalet. I 
wakened at two o’clock in the morning to see the moon 
high up in the sky, just above the snow-capped peak that 
the tent-door revealed. The mountain peaks glistened in 
their snow nightcaps, the lower slopes showed a dark 
velvet in contrast, the air itself catching something of this 
velvety quality in spite of its chill. He who has not 
known the high Pyrenees on such a night does not know 
them at all. I thought of the Scouts. How they had 
toiled in the rain and the mud and the snow ! And when 
the sun had shone with almost African severity, how they 
had sweahid with the carts ! Still they wore happy, and 
would for ever cherish the memory of that holiday. Then 
I thought of our difficulties in getting away from England : 
of tlie coal-strike ; of the world and its woes. Yes ! the 
Scouts were right. The world was wrong. The need was 
not easier liv^es, but stronger men. The world was on the 
wrong trek, and the Scouts had chosen the better part. 

A supreme content seemed to settle down on all things. 

After all, the world was 



fiMTU the summit to the 
base. These Girques form 
a great amphi- 
(h*‘at re of cliffs, 
d(‘scending a ^ 

]-lc some 2,00J 


only growing up. It 
would get into “ shorts ” 
again and roll 
up its Bleove-:, 
and all would 
S. be well. 


Going into Spain. 




Trekki/vg to Bareges. 


(Vote the track of the avalanche 
and the snow bridge over the river 


(IjMBiNo ti^TO Spain. 
Cirque de Qavarnie 
in the distance. 


PnCHJNO OUR TENTS AT LU2 
on the common ground 
outside the Church. 


- JiALT FOR lunch. 

s. Dry bread chocolate 


A SCOUT TREK IN THE PYRENEES. 
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THE BOY'S OWN" COIN 
CORNER. 

IV.—TCKeN CURRENCY CF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Last month we reviewed, briefly, the 
ciuef features in British regal copper 
coin.s. The “ Harrington ** fartfiings, 
made in tlio time of James I. and Charles 
were found to bo quite insufficient for 
small change when things settled down 
after the Civil War, and traders every¬ 
where began to mint small copper coins 
of all values—penny, half-penny, and 
farthing—but mostly half-pennies. These 


OTiEff.aifeir 
1100 D 
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Nos. 1 and 2.—Half-penny of Thomas 
Cotton, of Mlddlewidi. and Half-penny 
of Jenkin Thomas, of Llanidloes. 


are very interesting, and give us the 
signs and symbols of many old trades, 
and remind us of towns and villages 
almost overlookeel by modern commerce. 

Tiiosc little coins were generally round, 
but many curious shapes were at times 
rc.s<^»rted to, such as octagonal, sejuaro, 
and heart -shaped. One of the latter i.s illus¬ 
trated above; it is a half-penny of Thomas 
Cotton, of Middlcwich, in Cheshire, and 
it has upon its reverse the curious legend, 
“ Although but bra.ss, yet let mo pass.’* 
Most of those ])ieces were made during 
the seventeenth century, between 1G43 
and 1071. 

'Pbo need for the coins seems to have 
Ihhmi g(*neral, for we find them in nearly 
evi'iy county in England and in Wales 
and Ireland. 'J'he second token shown in 
this column is a half-penny of Jenkin 
'J'homns, of I..lanidloe8, the figure upon 
it repre.sonting the Mercera* Anns, so we 
may conclude that this trader kept what 
we should now call a draper’s shop. 

It is easy to distinguish thc,se jaeces 
after a little practice, the name of the 
issuer is in the quaint spelling of the 
f>eriofl, and after it “in” or “of,” the 
name of the place being on the rev'crse. 

In our second illustration we show two 


and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 
and Model-maker, etc. 


specimens of silver tokens issued at a 
later date. These are of a more advanced 
and fiiiislied character. 

The best way to start a collection is 
take one or more counties in w’hich the 
collector is specially interc.sted, and try 
to got at least one coin for each of the old 
villagc.s in the district selected. Ncedle.ss 
to say some of these tokens are much 
rubbed, but there are many in fine pre.ser- 
vation ; a few odd shillings .spent now 
and then will soon get together the 
foundation of a really valuable collection. 

In addition to traders’ tokens many 
of the town authorities struck coins for 
local use; thus, there are some inscribed 
as issued by the Guardians or Overseers 
of the Poor, and by town mayors, like a 
token issued by the Mayor of Oxford, with 
the symbol of an ox crossing the ford over 
the river, reminding us of the origin of 
the name of that ancient seat of learning. 

In Suffolk there were many traders’ 
half-penny tokens but only one 'penny. 
In most ctisos the dies liave been long 
lost, but at Becclas the Mayor has still 
possession of them in tlie ancient muni¬ 
ment chest. There seems to have been 
great need of farthings in Essex at that 
time, and in towns like Colchester nearly 
every trailer coined liis own. 

Some of our readers have spent their 
holidays in the Isle of Wight, and it may 
interest them to know that seventeenth 
century tokens are collectable, issued 
from Freshwater, Gosport, Newport, 
Hyde, Yarmouth, and Cowes. 

Nearly all seventeenth century traders* 
tokens are of copper, a few of brass, and 
most of them are black or patinated 
green with age, and they should never 
bo cleaned, only washed and dried, pre¬ 
ferably in hot sawdust. 

Feed W. Burgess. 




n and 4.—Silver token of Birkinsh.nw 
of Donraster nnd Silver Sbilling issued at 
N v,\\ easlle-ou-Tyuc. 


A COLOURED FOUNTAIN. 

A PRETTY little coloured fountain can be 
fixed up in this way. Get a gloss flask 
and fit this with a glass tube about 
eighteen inches long. The tube should 
be held clo.sely in the cork of the flask and 
the end, which is in the bottle, must lie 
drawn to a fine point. This can l )0 
managed by lieating a part of the tube a 
little distance from one end and, when 
the glass is soft, pulling the ends apart 
until the heated part is much narrowed. 
Allow this to cool and then snap apart, 
when you will have the tube with a fine 
point at one end. The smaller length of 



tiil3e will also have a point, and this might 
be put aside, seeing that it would come in 
useful for another pimpose. Pour about a 
teaspoonful of liquid ammonia into the 
flask and tlien place the stopjKjr w*ith the 
tube in position, so that it is about a third 
of the way into the flask. Now get a 
bowl and fill this with coloured w'atcr. 
The water may be coloured by dissoKdng 
in it a little dye of any shade you w’ish. 
A fine pink fluid can be secured by adding 
red ink to the w'ater. Now, leaving the 
end of the tube open, heat the flask a 
little over a flame until the amznoxiia 
boils. This will happen quite soon and, 
on removing the flask from the flame, 
close the end of the tube with the finger. 
Keeping the finger in position, immerse 
the end in the coloured water. When 
the tube is completely covered, take away 
the finger, and at once a pretty coloured 
fountain will start to play in the flask. 
This will go on until the flask is quite fiilL 
S. Leonard Bastin. 
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LUCKt'JTe RAJAHS 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By A C, BOO IH. 


OOK at tho 
n i pg e r,” 
^ criedJoiies, 
e X c i tedly, 
]M)inting to the 

tlu'r end of tiie 
I>la.\ ing field. 

\\ hero ? ” T 
nd hlanklv. “ I 


C) V o r there, 
that ( hap with the 
reen I)lazer.” 

Oh, I see, but 
not black, he’s 
no more a nigger 
than you are, his 
skin is very much the same dirty yellow.” 

“Ah right,” he said in an offended tone, “ find out for 
yourself,” and he walked away. 1 hurried after liim, 
“ Sorr\% old bean, you know I didn’t mean anything. Now 
tell U.S all about the bounder, do.” 

“ His mother Ls English, and his father's an Indian prince 
or rajah, or something of the kind, and frightfully rich. 
He’s in my form, and sits next to me.” 

“ You ought to get some fun out of liiin. T expect he’ll 
Ije jolly interesting.” 

But l^agub Tagh, or “ Reggie ” as lie soon became, 
wasn’t quite .so extraordinary as we expected. He’d been 
a year at n prep, school after leaving India, and so wo didn't 
liave him fresh. Ho talked Pkiglish, better than we rlid, tlie 
Head .said, played games well, was fairly good at lessons, 
and wo soon forgot that he wa^ an Indian. 

He wa.s chums with Jones from tho first, and they did 
everything together. Thej^ were known to mo chiefly 
lxeau.se (hoy were alwa^^s hard-iip, and always coming to 
ine for cash, 

Jone.s was poor, and spent his money very freely, but I 
rather wondered that Reggie should have .so little. 

“ If your pater’s a Rajah, why does lie keep you so 
.short ? ” I said one day. “ Are wages going up, or taxes 
going down, or what ? ” 

“ No, he has pints of oof,” said liis royal highness calmly, 
“but ho didn’t want me to come here; it was onlv the 


master, and we’re both absolutely stoney, and have nothing 
left for---well—” 

“ For what ? ” I asked. 

“ For emergencies,” said Reggie. 

“ Emergencies like sweets and fines, cli ? ” I said, 
laughing. 

” ’Er, well—there are .stamps for writing home, and now 
they’re twopence, Roper, it’s awful.” 

“ Why not try postcards ? ” 

“ No go,” said Jones gloomily. “ The Head .saw mine 
last week, and .sent me back to write a letter.” 

“ Where’s all the money I saw you with only yesterday ? 
You were counting it most industriously. 

“ Why, I’m Secretary for the testimonial, and collecting 
for the Fonn. I’ve got £2 already.” 

“ W’ell, if you take as much care of it as you do of your 
own, I’m afraid Mr. Brooks won’t get much of a pre.sent.” 

“ I take great care of it,” said lie. “ I keep it in-—” ho 
broke off—a veiy .safe place, secure from robbem.” 

“ Robbers,” .scoffed Jones. ‘‘Robbers like me, I suppose,” 
and he looked at his chum very vindictively. “ He won’t 
even tell me where he keeps his beastly cash.” 

“ Why should I ? Everyone let into tho secret means 
more chance of discovery. I keep other things of my own 
there, jewels and a ring the mater gave me for a keepsake.” 

“ A ring, what rubbish ! said Jones. “ It’s quite plain 
you’re not English.” This offended Reggie, who didn’t 
like anyone to think that he was different from the other 
boys, and he walked away. 

“ Well, thanks for the note, old bo}^” .said Jones. Thus 
reminded, I handed him ten shillings with a warning to 
try and economi.se. 

Reggie’s eccentricity in hiding Ills treasures in some secret 
place evidently irritated Jones very much, and apparently 
the two had a quarrel about it, for the next day the Indian 
came to me and asked if I’d lend him 5s. 

“ Well, I’m jiggered,” I .said, “ you are the limit ! What’s 
become of what I lent you yesterday ? ” 

“ I don’t know ,” ho said, “ Jones won’t lend me any of 
it, because I won't tell him where I keep my money. Isn’t 
he a beast ? ” 

” Then, w hy not tell him ? ” 

“ No, I w’on’t.” 

‘‘ Well, I’ll tell liim to share it with you.” 

“ Never,” he .said, “ 1 don’t want anything more to do 
with him.” 


mater’s wish, and .so I get only 3d. a week. Rotten, isn’t 
it ? Mother .sometimes has to sell her jew’cls to buy my 
clothes and books.” 

“ Oh, 1 say ! ” I exclaimed. 

“She doesn’t mind,” he .said. “They are Indian things, 
slie’s fed up with them all, and quite glad to get the money 
for them. She’s home for six months while the pater’s 
at Barriimpore, shooting tigers and having a gay time.” 

“ I thought Rajahs \vouid have to stay and att(*nd to 
the Parliament, or w’hatcver you call your local gas-.shop,” 
1 said. 

“ My father can do exactly as he likes,” he said p^oudl 3 ^ 

“ Happy johnny,” I said. “ Well, what is it this time ? ” 

“Could you lend us ten shillings between us till the end 
of term ? ” said Jones. “We’re collecding for Mr. Brooks’ 
testimonial, and wg must give 2 .s. each, as he’s our form 


It was evidently a ca.se of offended dignity, so I left them 
to fight it out alone, and gave him the monej", with a severe 
lecture on getting into debt. If tho Head found out 1 
knew’ he’d be aw fullv’ angry w i'i’/< me for letting him have it. 
Reggie seemed to think I was afraid of not being paid back. 

“ Roper, take this ring as securit^'^ for \vhat I owe 3011 ,” 
he Sdid. 

“ No, I don’t want an\’ .securit 3 %” I replied. 

“But 3 ’ou must have it. 1 should not feel comfortable, 
or my mother either, to feel that I owed 3 ’ou so much. If 
3 ’Ou won’t have it I shall sell it to a pawnbroker, so please 
take it,” and he pulled it out of his pocket. 

He’d got very dignified all of a sudden, so I took the ring 
to please him. It was a queer Indian thing, made of very 
3 ^ellow gold, and consisted of two snakes twistcxl together, 
w ith rubies for 03 es. 
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“ Is this the thing I saw y*yrt ftashing on your liand 

in church last Sunday ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, the mater gave it me before I eaine to <eli‘>ol. 
She said I could have the one I liked best out of her red 
casket. She has ht^aps of jewels in dith n iit kiinls of 
boxes, 5*011 know, gold, silver, blue, red, giT-en, ainl lead,” 
-aid Reggie. 

“ Just like the Merchant of Venice.” 

” Yes, so 5 'ou won't mind having it ? ” 

“Well, ril keep it for you if you like, anything will be 
better than attracting the attention of tlie villag<‘ with 
barbaric rings, as you did last Sunday, ( haps in J’higland 
don’t wear valuable rings—not at .scliool, you know.” 

“ Don’t they ? Well, perhaps it's better that I don’t 
have it, then ; thotigh it’s not valuable, it 's worth only about 
i*2, Mother said. Now, she’s got .some worth thousands of 
pounds, heirlooms, belonging to my father’s family. There’s 
one called ‘The Luck of the Rajahs,’ and if that were to 
be lost I-” 

But I was out of hearing by then, having got rather tired 
of him and his extraonlinaiy familv. 


II. 

HE next day I was lying uinler tin* hedge at th(* en<l 
of the cricket field, reading, wlien Jones came along 
and .said, “I sa}’, Roper, ^^()uld vou like to s(‘e a 
lark ? ” 

“ De)iends how juic}^ it is,” I answcied. 

“Well, I’ve di.scovere<l where the nigger ke('ps his money. 
I’m sin*e it’.s somewhere in the labs., but 1 can't find it. 
Don’t you think it would b<' fun to take it awa\* wlien he 
goes thei*e to-night, a.s he’s been so na an ? ” 

“ It doesn’t .sound very exciting/’ I said. 

“Oh, but I mean, have a iT'al biuglaiy, dress up like 
thieve.s and sit on him, and takr^ away t!ie stulY lyy force.” 

“ But how do \’ou know that he wrai't .sit on i/uu ” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I thought perliaps you'd help me; \*ou’re so tail 
that 5 ’ou could ea.sily lo(>k like a burglar.” 

“ ()h, could 1 ? you che(*ky kid. \\ ell, T won't, go and 
finish your silly little scjuabbles by yourself.'’ 

He secMiK'd very disappointed. “ W ell, anyway, Boper, 
5 ’ou wrrn’t tell Heggie, will you ? ” he said. 

“ I'rn not a sneak,” I answered, “but I warn you that 
I ma\' come thcMr* to see fair filay. M ho is that Iv hind the 
liedgi* ? Someorn' has just moved away.'’ 

“Oh, one of the village bo\s wat<!ting tlie erieket, I 
suppos(‘,” he said. 

“Well, if it was one of the chap*^, it v.oi/t be a sreiet 
rniK*h longer, for* he must liave been there souic tina*. Now, 
go away, aiifl let me laard,’' and 1 took up the paper again. 

Suddenly a picturt' eaiujht my oye. Jt sh<»\\(‘d a ring 
compos(‘d r)f two snakes’ head-, and uu» Itiireal h was the 
lollowing jraragraph ; — 

“ Thieves last ni'^ht stole a Ca-ket of je\\e|>; fiorn the flat 
f)f the Ranee of Kntr'as, iii Keg<*ni's Paik. .-\1a01i14 many 
^aluahlo jewels lost is the famous mul' * I'he L'a k ut the 
Rajahs/ siiid to b w>ith £.‘Kr,000. ’ 

1 took the ring ny’ pocket tliat Reggie had gi\eri 

me, and it was exaetl\- tl.< s.i ue as the nue lu the picture. 
r«Mha|)S, it was a c-opy, for Reggie's molliej wouldn't give 
him th(‘ famous jewel, unless l;)\ mi-take. 

1 deeiderl that it must be just an imilati(»u the real 
ring, hut det(‘rmiued that in any ease the l>oy mu-t mind 
1 is own pioper-t\’ in future. I w«'uld gi\«' it hack to liim 
i t once. 

.\t this point the hell tang for dinn«i-, ami I iii-lied in 
to wash. We, had an awa>' imiteh iill the al'lernoon an<l 
( ame hack late for prep., so that 1 didn't h.i\e arr\- oppoi - 
friiiify to sf‘e Reggie till after suppoi-, ami it Wiisi/t till 
!'om«* lime alter that 1 r« tnemhon d him at ail. 

'I’lien 1 snddt-nly bethought me tliat piohably .Jones's 
nmelical j<)k(i woirld be ta!;ing plme la w, and limling 


the Irnliau chap anywhere about 1 made 1115 ^ way to the 

hrbs. 

I had a sitspicion that Jones might persuade some big 
el raps to help him in his burglary scheme, and I made u[) 
my mind to defend Reggio if they w^ere too many for him. 

I'o get to the science rooms you had to go down a long 
stone pjTssage connecting the old and new parts of the 
s< hool. In the evening the labs, were quite desertcnl, and 
the electric light cut off directly after school. So I took 
my flash lamp in my pocket, but I didn’t have it out, a.s I 
thought I wouldn’t spoil the fun at first. I crept quietly* 
along in my rubber shoes, and looked into the various 
labs., but no one w’as there. But as I glanced into the 
lf“eture-room I sayv Reggie standing a cabinet of curios 
witli a candle in his hand. He looked frightened when he 
saw me. “ Hullo, Roper,” he said. “ You did make me 
jump.” 

*' Reggie,” I said, “ j’ou are a suspicious little monkey. 
Why do you want to come proyvling about here T Yoii'n* 
far more likely to lose your po-ssessions than if j’^ou stuck 
them in your locker in the house.” 

“ The lock’s bi-oken, and the fellows won’t leave it alone. 
I’ve got a fine place here,” he said. 

“ Look,” I said, “ ju.st read this, and take j’our properly 
back,” and I handed him the newspaper. 

He gas-ped when he’d fini.shed. “ Roper, that mii.st be the 
one I ga\’e you. Mother told me to choo.se one out of her 
i’e<l casket, but perhaps she .said * lead ’ casket. I've 
iiey er .seen the ‘ Luck of the Rajahs,’ but if it were to 1 k‘ 
kxt I flon't know wdiat w’oiild happen. It’s said that if 
that ring g( 7 <^s out of our familjs all the hick goes.” 

“ Don’t get the wdnd up so ; it isn’t lost yet, for you've 
got it, and a luck^* thing too, considering the others have 
b<*en stolen. But, for goodness’ sake, do go and give it 
to the Head to keep, or send it back by registered jxist- 1 
don’t want to mind the wTetched thing any longer.” And 
I thrust tho ring into his hand and walked awaj^ leaving 
liim gazing at it. 

A minute or two later he ran after me, and said, “ Here's 
your soeurity, Roper, take this ring instead,” and he pushed 
another of the family’ jewels into my pocket. 

“ Oh, hang it, I’m not a pawnbroker,” I exclaimed, but 
lie was back before I could stop him. Well, I wasn’t going 
to walk about yvith another £30,000 worth of jewellery 
about me, for all I knew, and I hurried after him. 

.As I entereil the lecture-room once more, I .saw that the 
“ burglary ” was taking place, and Reggie was struggling 
in the grasp of tyvo ma.sked figures, wearing long nia<*s 
and lag caps. They were hitting him .savagely and stilling 
liis cries, while Jone.s stood at the side holding a lamp. At 
least, I siippos<*d it was Jones, for he was muffled up and it 
was too dark to see much. He’d evidently got tyvo liefty 
follows to ladp him, and I W’ondered who they wens 
<‘y idently Smith and Brown, beefy' creatures of the Fourth, 
who though large yvere j’oung, and ratlier fond of bully¬ 
ing. 1 made up my mind to stop it, for three against one 
yvas not fair, bcvsitlcs, they were being awfully rough yvith 
him. 

Here, tliat y\ ill do,” I said, in my Ix^st pix?feetorial 
mannor. “ A’oii ought to be ashamed of 5 *oursclvt?s. Leay e 
liim aloix^ and got out.” 

d'hoy stopped a mornont, looked at me, and then yvent on 
t y ing Reggie up yvith bits of rope. 

Do y ou hoar, Jones If ” I cried, angrih', aiid boxed 
liis oa!‘s. 

d'hen they turned round, and with one wild ru.sh were on 
UK'. I'm jirotty good in the .scrum, and I kicked and hit. 
ami struggled, but it yvas no use, and in a few minutes tlay 
liad me on the ground, and yvere .sitting on my back an<l 
legs. A handk'sehief yvas stiifftHl into my mouth, anothir 
tietl my hands behind, and a piece of rope was piassecl rouiul 
my ankN's. Then th<‘v stootl mo up next to Reggio 

N<'y <'r liad 1 felt sncdi a idiot. To think of a Sixth Form 
chap lieing liandk'd in such a yvay^ ! I should never hoar the 
last of it. J’<l have my oyvn back though, in the morning, 
and lick them separab'ly. 
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Then they turned back to Reggie, and began searching 
him all over, but got nothing of more value tlum a piece 
of india-rubber, a looking-glass, a catapult, a knife, a packet 
of cigarette cards, a page of “ lines,” and a very dirty 
handkerchief. 

Then they began looking round the labs. They iurnxi 
things out of the cabinets, drawers, shelves and cupboards 
quite recklessly. I thought that they were carrjdng the 
joke a bit far, for somebody would get into liot water over 
the test-tubes they were flinging about. In their desperate 
hurry they scattered beakers, bottles of acid, electrical 
apparatiLs, cases of butterflies, birds’ eggs, fossils, sliel s, 
Greek vases, snakes in spirit, crucibles, retorts, trou^lis 
retort-stands, and crowds of other things about on tiie 
floor. Even Dingo, the old school dog, long since defunct 
and stuffed, was pushed roughly aside, as they peered behind 
iiim. 

But still no money appeared, and in spite of my anger 
and uncomfortable p)osition, I was getting quite curious 
to know where the Indian boy had hidden his things. 

At last they stopped, and came back to Reggie, and the 
taller one. Brown, I supposed, asked liim in a feigned 
voice, “ Where is the money ? ” Reggie said nothing. 

“Come, tell us where you keep the money and the 
jewellery. We know it’s Iwre, for wo saw you holding a 
ring a few minutes ago. We watched you through tho 
window.” 

“If you know so 
much,” said Reggie, 

“ Why don’t you know 
where it is ? ” 

“ Tho boy slipiicd 
down from tho 

window-sill outside, 
and so lost sight of 
you. Now hurry up, 
it’s no use struggling.” 

Reggie laughed. 

“ Don’t bo such 

idiots, you chaps,” 
he said. “ It’s not a 
bit of good trying to 
bluff me. I may as 
well tell you I knew 
nil your little game 

beforehand, for I , 

1 leard Jones and R oper 
discussing this 
‘ burglary ’ in the 
cricket field this 

morning.” 

They looked at one 
another and laughed, 
and then it was 
that suddenly I loiew 
that they were not school chaps at all, but real burglars 
come in quest of the “ Luck of tho Rajalis ” I 

They were the thieves who liad stolen his mother’s 
jewels. Somehow they had traced tho ring they had wanted 
to Reggie here at school, and were going to get it. As soon 
as I realised this, of course, it seemed ridiculous that I 
could ever have imagined tliat they were Brown and Smith. 
But it w’ns dark, and as I’d expected the sham burglary. 
I’d swallowed the real one meekly. 

They began to twast Reggio’s arm round, while the small 
boy pinched his legs. It was important that I should let 
liim know of my discover^'”, which had not dawned on him 
yet, for he’d be sure to tell them otherwise where lie’d jnit 
the things, as of course it wouldn’t have mattered if they’d 
really been Jonos and his allies. Jf he gave in now% tJio 
“ Luck of tho Rajahs ” would be lost with a vengeance. 
So 1 >vorked hard to free my hands. 

At last this kind of torture w^as too much 

for poor old Reggie, and he said with a 
“.All right, you bullies, I’ll tell you, but you must 
undo me first.” 


They untied liis hands, but before he could sa}' anything 
more, I had managofl to get the handkerchief off my hands, 
and made one spring forward at the big chap, pulling off 
his c/ip and mask at one go, and showing the red face of a 
dark-eyed middle-aged man. 

Then Reggio saw, and he cried out, “ Oh, who is it, 
Roper ? ” 

“ Thieves,” I called back, as I pulled out the gag from 
my mouth, and I added to them, “ He knows notliing about 
it, he gave it to me.” 

Once more they got me trassed up, the two of them, while 
tlie .small boy vvrestled with Reggio, who hadn’t half a 
chance with his legs still tied. Tliis time they stuck a 
gag in his mouth and left him alone, while they turned 
their attention to me. 

“ Do you know 
whore the ring is ? ” 
said the tall one. 


“ Yes,” I said, “ what do you want it for ? ” 

“Don’t nsk questions,” lie said, “I’ll do lliaL” 

“ All right,” I answered, “ let me have one hand free, 
and ril get it for 3 mu.” 

So they released one arm, and I drew out the ring that 
Reggie had just given me. It was a bit like tlie otl;or in 
tho dim light. I held it a moment, and then flung it with 
all my might out of the open window. 

“ There,” I said, “ fetch it; ” and I laughed at 
tl'iCm. 

At that minute I could have s\vorn I heard sfealtliy 
footsteps tip toeing along the corridor outside, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, they stopped, and I couldn’t hear anjdlung more. 
But I had a ray of hope that someone miglit have seen and 
gone back for help—it was the sort of cautious tiling that 
Jones might do, and he was the only person who would bo 
likely to be along there at night. 

AVithout a word thej'^ tied me up again, pushed the hand¬ 
kerchief back into my mouth, and fastened me to an iron 
bar that ran along the wall. They were evidentlj^ rather 
afraid of m^'’ struggles. 


* I’m pretty good in the scrum, and 1 kicked and hit and struggled, but it was no use.'* ( 5 r£ page 210.) 
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Tlie .smoke cleared away, but nobody seemed to realise 
that the thing had hit anyone, and I couldn’t call out, 
for they were all so busy securing their prisoners that 
tliey’d forgotten to release me. 

In about five minutes the men wore both nicely tied 
lip anil deposited on a bench, and somebody went off to 
i»‘[)ort to the Head and ask for orders—now that all the 
work was ilone ! 

Jones had untied Reggie, who, as s3on as he wa, fi\‘e, 
called out, 

“ Why, that’s Johnson, my mother’s butler ! ” 

It was the shorter of the two, who had done no talking 
and had kept on his mask until now. 

“ I say. Johnson, it’s jolly funny to see you like this. 
How in the world did you twig that I’d got the ring ? ” 

The man answered quite calmly, “ It’s the talk of the 
house that your mother gives jmu her jewels. Master 
Uagub. I came here and saw you with the ring on in 
church.” 

Reggie thru-st his hand into the man’s waistcoat pocket 
Hiid drew out a little chamois leather bag. 

‘‘ Hurrah, look, you chaps ! ” he exclaimed, and shook 
it on to the table, and a shower of rings and brooches 
fell out. 

“ Perhaps there are some more,” sajd Jones. 

” Yes, he stole ray mother’s most valuable box of things, 
so they’re probably on him or his friend.” And with many 
willing assistants, Reggie went through the pockets of the 
prisoners till a glittering heap of jewels lay on the lecture- 
room table. 

I had been feeling rather sick evor since the bullet bad 
hit me. I tjouldn’t move or speak, the cords were cutting 
Tuy wrists and ankles, my jaw.s ached anrl I was nearly 
' hoking, and now everything began to go round. The 
last thing I saw was the figure of Reggie through a haze, 
putting his recovered treasures into a paper bag. 

Then the room went black and the floor rocked, and the 
next I knew was Douglas’s arm round me holding me up. 
wliile somebody was untying me, and somebody else 
wrapping a scarf round my arm, and tlie wh )Ic crowd were 
talking at once. 

Buck up, old boy.” 

” JLook at the blood on his sleeve.” 


“ I never knew it had hit him.” 

“ Isn’t he a sport ? ” 

“Jones, you idiot, why did you tie the knots so tiglit ? 
No wonder he’s bad, he can liardly breathe.” 

“ Poor old chap, what beasts wo were to forget him.” 

“ Do you think he’s badly liurt ? ” 

“ Well, here’s the bullet sticking in the wall, so it’.s not 
in his arm, at any rate.” 

“ I hope you’ll say ‘ thank jmu,’ nicely to him, Reggio, 
for saving your old things.” 

This from Jones in his usual polite tones. 

I sat down, feeling very shaky, but it was a great relief 
to be able to raovm at all. 

“ How' do you feel, old boy ? ” said Reggie. 

“ Oh, all right, and jolly sick of you and your curiosities. 
Let’s get out ofdhLs, Douglas.” 

“ By-the-bye, Reggio,” said Jones, as we went out 
into the corridor, “ perhaps yon won’t mind telling u:s now 
whore you kept the money and rings. If it hadn’t been 
for your idiotic Indian tricloi you’d never have had the 
cliance of losing anything. Perhaps you’ll trust us another 
time not to steal your property.” 

Reggie looked silly and blushed, and then going to the 
open cabinet he picked up the big .stuffed dog and stuck 
Ills hand into the open mouth, bringing out first the wonder¬ 
ful ring and then throe pound notes. 

“ Well,” .said Douglas, “ I wonder why they didn’t 
find them there ? You certainly deserved that they should, 
(loovl dog, Dingo, you’ve carried on the watch-dog habit 
even after death and you ought to have a gold collar 
a; a reward. Can’t \'ou fish one out for him from his 
own mouth, Reggie ? ” 

“ Bring mo up .some gold tie-pins, please. Dingo,” cried 
Jones. 

“ And I’ll have a new w’atch-cliain,” said Douglas. 

“ Three cheers for Dingo,” cried somebody. 

“ And now threo for Roper,” cried Douglas. 

“ And don’t forget I led the rescue party,” said Jones 
modestly, when the noise was over. 

“ Yes, aftor leading the assault first,” I .said. 

“ Never mind,” said Reggie, slipping one arm througn 
Jones’s and giving the other to me, “ thanks to all you 
sporty chaps, the ‘ Luck of the Rajahs ’ is safe.” 


Le Roi S’Am use. 

By JOHN LEA. 


T he king looked up in his courticr’.s face. 
And cast his pen aside. 

“ The thought is a difficult one to trace ; 

I’ll do no more ! ” he cried. 

For an idle wish at hia elbow stood, 

And whispered in his oar : 

“ Away ! Away ! to the hill and wood, 
To chase the flying door ! ” 

The courtier rolled the papers up 
With a deep and heav'y groan, 

And sighed ; “ Who drinks a bitter enp 
So bitter os my own ? 


Long years of labour vainly wrought! 

My broken hopes lie here. 

Il(> drops pursuit of worthy thought 
To chaso the flying deer. 

“ His people’s cry the land may fill 
With anguish, niglit and morn ; 

He only hears in echoes shrill 
The huntsman’s blatant horn. 

Stay, stay, oh king ! An angry fata 
Pursues (though none may hear) 
Tlio man who lets proud duty wait. 
To chase the flying doer.” 


But louder rose the wild “ Halloo ! ” 

By forest, plain, and dell. 

Till swift the monarch’s arrow flew. 

And the breathless quarry foil. 

Yet when the idle hour had flown. 

He heard with heart of fear. 

How a people scorned had seized the throne 
He left to chase the door. 
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T O say that philately is booming is to make what is to¬ 
day a very commonplace remark. AH over the world 
oiir science, pa.stime, and hobby ha.s enormously in- 
crea.sed the number of its adherents. Here at home it 
may truthfully be a.sserted that “ everyone ’* collects stamps. 
Amongst boys, at any rate, it is easy to see that nearly all the 


really wide-awake 
tors. No sign of 
jihihitely is more 
the increase in the 
stamp clubs. This 
of that kind have 
sidfs, and I am 
j)ractically every 
ones is still flourish- 
chibs, as 1 have 
usually have their 
But almost invari- 



HoUand : 10 c. 
“ Air Post.” 


fellows are collec- 
the popularity of 
sure than that of 
number of school 
winter new clubs 
sprung up on all 
glad to know' that 
one of the old 
ing. School stamp 
often noticed, 
ups and downs, 
ably there are one 


stamps ; he may blow in just out of sheer curiosity. That is 
exactly where the artful quality of the modern school “ Stamp 
Room ” asserts itself ; that is just how it gains fresh followers 
for the cause. Fellows come there to see wdiat it is like, very 
probably at times when they have .simply nothing better to do. 
Few other divei*sions open to them could bo better. They come 


or two stalwarts, keen collectors, and persistent hunters after 
changes, who resolutely keep the flog flying ; with the result 
that wandering members return to the fold, and, sooner or 
later, fresh recruits come savmtering in. 

Tliere is one point about the up-to-date school stamp club 
that I should like to emphasise. 

Formerly, such a stamj) club 
was a club. It liad members 
who were duly elected, and 
whose names were entered in 
a membership book, even 
though, more likely than not, 
they paid no subscription. 

To-day, as wo may say, the 

school stamp club ha.s no 

incmbei's. It is not in reality 

a club. Sometimes, as I now find, it docs not even bear h\u-]\ a 
name. In certain instances it is called a ‘‘ Stamp Room.” "Phe 
announcement on the school notice-board very likely reads : 
” The ‘ Stamp Room ’ is hold on Thursdays at ” such and such 
a tim<*. Which means that on that day, for an hour or half-an- 

hour, as the case may be, all the scholars who are 


to satisfy their 
their surj)ii:->e they 
s[)lendid and in¬ 
is upon which stamp 
barked. That, as 
the cult of philately 
amongst just the 
collectors that it is 
The fellows wlio are 
philately are sure 
way. It is the 
philatelists who are 
of the school 



Danrig : 40 p£. 
“ Air Post.” 


curiosity, and to 
discover what a 
teresting business it 
collectors are em- 
you wull see, spreads 
far and wude, ami 
very cla.ss of non- 
desirable to reach, 
ali'eady intere.st»Ml in 
to come in, any 
liard-to-get-at non- 
roj)ed in by means 
“ Stamp Room ** 
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interest h 1 in stamps meet together in one of the 
<-lass-ronms of which, for the time beintr, they are 
permitted the use. In thriving schools just now 
there is commonly some tlilliculty in obtaining a 
room for the purpose. 'J'hat, of course, is just 
where it is excee<lingly useful if the Head, or one 
of the masters, is a cf>llector of stamps. There is a 
subtle bond of union Ix'tween philatelists, old and 
young, and half the battle of the “ Stain)* 

Room ” is won when you find out that some o'. 

.he “ powers-that-be ” are th(‘mselvcs collertors ot 
stamps. Once the ” Stainj) Room ” is established, you may 
be sure that ere long they will sometimes be present in it. 

'Phe chief point, though,- upon which I wish to hero insist is, 
that in these stainf* clubs or ‘‘ Starnj) Rooms” all question of 
membership is abolishcfl. Any boy can attend the inef'tings, 
coming and going tus he jilease.s. Ho need not be a collector of 



that has no membership roll. 

Saar. 10 pf, orange and black. ‘‘ Miner at work.” 

20 pf., green. ‘‘ Pithead w'orks at Wolekingen.” 

50 j)f., black. “ Coal train.” 

1 mk., black centre, nxl 
r. border. ‘‘Aerial trans¬ 

porter.” 

1 mk. 25, green centre, 
brown border. ” Pump¬ 
ing machinery.” 

In our November “ Corner ” 
there w’ere included two ct ler 
of the.se “ Coal Stamps of the 
Saar,” namely, the 30 and 
40 pf. This series of iiulus- 
trials,” a.s they have been called, has proved to be so 
interesting to collectors that this further instalment of five 
is certain to be welcomed. I may mention that the remaining 
values and subjects depicted are: 5 pf., olive and violet, 
‘ 8aar Valley, near Saarbruck ” ; 25 pf., brown and blue, 
“■ Tug-boat on the Saar, near Saarbruck ” ; 60 pf., 
rose and bistre, ” Tower at Mettlach ” ; 80 pf., 

blue, ‘‘ Bridge at Saarbruck ” ; 2 mk., red and 

black, “ Tow’ll Hall, Saarbruck ” ; 3 mk., brown 
and sepia, ‘‘ Earthenware Factory, Mettlach ” ; 
5 mk., yellow and violet, “ Ludwig’s Church, 
Saarbruck ” ; 10 mk., green and red-brown, 

” (Government Palace, Saarbruck ” ; 25 mk., blue 
and red, ” Great Furnace at Dillingen.” This last 
is a very large stamp, and .diows a most realistic 
picture. 

As will be at once recognised, there is too much 
detail in most of these coal-mining scenes to render them 
particularly suitable as designs for postagO stamps. For all 
that, the.se are excellent little pictures, unique of their kind, 
and worthy of iK'ing possessed even were it only from an his¬ 
torical point of view. The bordei’s of the stamps are all 
dilTcrent, and you may like to notice in the cose of the 10 pi. 
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(“Miner at work *’), that the border shows a pattern com¬ 
posed of miners’ safety lamps. Other borders are of chains 
and of railway lamp>s, and so on. 

Since their first being issued, certain lesser varieties have l)eon 
discovered in the “ coal stamps.” Consequently they are much 
in favour with specialists. Those remarks, though, apply more 
directly to the stamps that have since been surcharged in French 
currency, the varieties of which consist mostly of the omission 
of full-stops in printing. With such minute differences ns that, 
however, I do not think most of us are much concerned. More 


important it may 
the 3 mk. exists 
centre. Tliis error 
to be a rare one, 
that only one 
printed. On the 



be to note that 
with inverted 
may well turn out 
as it is bcliev^ed 
sheet was so 
appearance of the 
printed in French 
surcharged “ coal 
withdrawn from 


” 1921,” in explanation of which discrepancy of seven years 
I make the followirig extract from the dependable Philatelic 
Joximal of Great Britain, which says:— 

‘‘ This is the set of new stamps about which so many rvimours 
have been circulating. They are said to have been printed in 
Germany in 1914 ; seized by oiu* Navy on their way out to 
Liberia, and interned at Sierra Leone; sold to a speculator for 
£600 ; claimed by the Liberian Government, and obtained from 
the purchaser by compensating him. They are without doubt 
an extremely handsome series.” 

The other 


v.^ 


rod. “Air Post.” 
pay extra charges 
by air mail, 
other values in 
All three are notably 


**Coal Stamps 


stamps o V e r - 
currency, the un- 
stamps ” were 
sale. 

Holland. 10c., 

Serving also to 
on letters carried 
there are two 

the set, 15c., green, and 60c., blue, 
bright in colour. The somewhat peculiar allegorical design is 
meant to represent a bird in flight over the sea, upon which 
latter appears the inscription of value. At the top is the 
word ” Nederland,” and at foot the word “ Luchtpost,” 
which is “ Air Post.” By the examples of this Air »Stamp and 
of the Floating Safe Stamps that were showTi in the November 
“ Corner,” we can see that philatelic art has at present taken 
a rather eccentric twist in the 
Netherlands. 

Argentine. 2c., plum. “ Gen¬ 
eral Mitre Commemoration.” 

The republics of South and 
Central America can be relied 
upon, one or another, to diligently 
maintain the supply of commemo¬ 
rative postage stamps. Here we 
have one of two stamps issued to 
honour the centenary of the birth 
of the patriot General Bartolom4 
Mitre. His portrait already 
appears upon the 50c. stamps of 

1888 and 1890. At top, on a curved band, is “ Republica 
Argentina,** with “ 1821—26 Junio—1921’* and “ Contenario 
de Mitre,’* in two lines below the portrait. The other value 
is 5c., pale ultramarine. 

Portugal. 12c., green. “ Postage Due.’* 

One of five now Postage Dues, the other values being 
24, 36, 72c., and le. 20c. There are, likewise, seven new 
Parcel Post adhesives 60, 80 and 90c., 2, 4, 5 and lOo. 

Denmark. 1 ore, black overprint on orange. 

“ Postage Due.” 

Tliis and the 5, 7, 10, 20, 25 and 50 ore values 
of the current tj'pe have been overprinted with 
the word “ Porto ’* for use os provisional 
Postage Dues. These stamps mark the intro¬ 
duction of Postage Dues into this country. 

Dojizig. 40 pf., green. “ Air Post.’* 

The design shows an aeroplane in flight over 
the sky-line of the city. There are five values 
in the issue, the others being 60 pf., deep violet; 

1 m^rk, carmine; 2m., yellow-brown; and 

om., blue. These stamps follow the style of most of the recent 
Danzig issues, and are scarcely so successful as has already bee i 
the triangular (“ inverted cone ”) Air Post stamp of Latvia, which 
will appear in next month’s “ Corner.” 

Liberia. 2c., red. “ Hut.” 

3c., lilac. .“Native Compound.** 

Here is a new “ long issue,” consisting of some fourteen 
values, in addition to five registration stamps, and two “ o Ti- 
cials,” which last are the Ic. green and 2c. red, over-printed in 
black. The date of the issue is variously listed as “ 1914 ” and 


green (view) ; 
black (portrait); 
and blue (.sea 
purple, black 
(alligator); 20c., 
and green (coffee 
orange, black 
pard) ; 30c., 

pie (native vil- 
yellow and blue 
75c., orange and 
fall) ; $1, ver- 



values are Ic., 
5c., blue and 
10c., vermilion 
view) ; 15c., 

and emerald 
carmine, rose 
plant) ; 25c., 

and yellow (leo- 
green and pur- 
lage) ; 50c., 

(surf - riding) ; 
sepia (water- 
milion and 




black (zebra) ; $2, yellow and blue (toucan) ; $5, purple and 

carmine lake (elephant). The 10c. Registration stamps s low a 
repre.sontation of a snake and are coloured orange and black 
(Monrovia) ; plum (Buchanan) ; green (Robert.^port) ; ultra- 
marine (Harper); and crimson (Greenville). Perhaps we si.all 
siiow a few more of those I.iberian pictorials later on. It is a 
country that claims the attention of most young collectors. 

British I.evant. 30 paras on 4d. Great Britain. Green. 

The British Post Offices in Turkey have again been provided 
with stamps of Great Britain, over¬ 
printed with values in Turkish 
currency. Whitfield King’s Phil¬ 
atelic Bulletin gives the list as 
follows: 30 paras on Id. ; IJ 
piastre on Id. ; 3J pia.stres on 
.. i.. 2ld. ; 4.Jp. cn 3d.; 7.ip. on 5d. ; 

15p. on lOd. ; I8Jp. on Is. ; 45p. on 
28. 6d. ; 90p. on fis ; 180p. on lOs. 
It may bo noted that the French 
Po.st Offices in Turkey have also 
been supplied with French stamps 
similarU'^ overprinted. 

Morocco Agencies. OveriDrinted 
in black on 3d. Great Britain. Mauve. 

Hero is a stamp that, as it were, breaks entirely fresh ground. 
Morocco has never had a 3d. stamp before, and this is the first 
of this value to be so treated. 

Mention of school stamp clubs early in this article reminds me 
that not a few stamp clubs and associations for younger collect oi-s 
are pushing gallantly along in our Colonies. In this co i- 
nection, a plen.sant item of information is to hand. Owing to 
the high cost of printing, the Junior American 
Philatelic Society has deemed it advisable to dis¬ 
continue publication of its own periodical, the 
Junior Philatelist. That being so, the J.A.P.S. 
has accepU'd the offer of the Canadian Stamp 
Collector to become the cfiicial organ of the society, 
and that paper in its current number expresses the 
hope that it will prove of interest to young 
collectors. That is just another instance of what 
wo may t<*rm the freemasonry of philately. 1 he 
Canadian Stamp Collector, which is published at 
Brockvdlle, Ontario, has been described as being 
“ the most live Philatelic monthly in America,” that is to say, 
on the continent of America, whereon Canada is placed. 

Like the “B.O.P.” with its “Stamp Corner,” our contemporary 
hailing from the land of the Maple-leaf pays special attention to 
the engros:sing subject of new issues, although the Collector 
has not yet the advantage of our pictorial reproductions of 
highest chiss. That, though, with increased circulation, 
wall come in time, pending wduch consummation w’O extend 
our heartiest good wishes both to the J.A.P.S. and its fre.sh 
official organ. 
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Author of “The Wizard King,” “The Lott City,” “In the Power of the Pygmies,” etc., etc. 


Being the Story of the Discovery of the ''Big Fish,” or the Quest of the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 

{lUuslrated by R. Caton Woodville.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE STORY 

FEND ? ” said he ; and 
though lie pronounced the 
word in tlie strangest fasliion, 
I at once took liis meaning. 

I assured him of my good 
intentions, tliat I was no 
friend of those who Iiad 
committed so dastardly an 
outrage. And at tliat, 
though in the greatest 

pain—as I could see—he 

smiled and thankerl me. 

I will not repeat woitl 
for word the childish, broken English that he talked. 
Ho knew nouns enough to express his meaning, hut 

this was all of our language that ho had, an<l for 

verbs ho was obliged to fall back upon grimaces 
and gesticulations. These, however, were .so forcible and 
graphic that 1 was never at a loss to understand him ; and, 
during the six weeks that this man and I lived together in 
the ruins, whilst his broken leg was mending, he came to 
speak quite lluently in my language, whereas—to my 
shame, it confess<*d—I l(*arned not a ilozen words of his. 

1 asked him liow ho had picked up his I'kigli-;!! ; and 
since I had already guess<*d liis answer, the familiar sound 
of tluit fond name was no loss pleasant in my ears. 

“John Rannister,” said ho; and thc*n asked me eagerly 
where Rannister now was. 

1 shook mv head, telling him as simjily and as briefly as 
1 could the whole of my a<lventvires, from the time when I 
was kidnapped a few miles from my home beyond the seas 
to the day when I took my departure from the habitations 
of the wild men of the woo<ls. 

His story J got fnan him by degrees, after I had ten«led 
to his W’ounds. 1 had no knowledge of surgeiw, but I 
knew that a brokf'n k*g must made fast to a splint ; and, 
borrowing a knife, 1 returned that very evening to llu> 
forest and cut a straight branch from a tree, as well as a 



OF Aluro. 

long coil of liana, which I wound about my shoulders like 
a garth'n-hose. 

1 peeled the bark from two sides of the branch to make 
it as smooth as possible, and then bound it tightly to the 
})Oor man’s leg by means of the liana. I bathed his woiin<l 
daily with the clemi water from the spring within the vault; 
and in a few days the blood ceased to flow and the wound— 
a rough, ugly rent from a lead.^n bullet—began to he^il. 

There was a yilentiful .supf)ly of food within the chamber— 
bananas, dried berries, and manioc ; and together we lived, 
this man and I, in uneventful idleness, he flat upon his back 
upon a bed of rushes, 1 attending to his daily wants. 

He claimed direct descent from the incas of Old Peru. 
He told me much that I already knew : that in the g^^ot 
land which had been discovered by Pizarro there had been 
two races, the common Peruvians and tho.so of inca stock. 
The lattt'r were the nobility of the land, being of royal 
blood ; and it was they who held tlK) important offices of 
stat^*. and forme<l tlie priesthood. 

Centuries ago, ujion the fall of Cuzco, Caliazaxa, one of 
the great<?st nobles in the kingdom, escortetl by an army of 
priests and soldiers, coiiveyed the Greater Treasure across 
the mountains, and hid it in the forest that extends across 
the whole valley of the Upper Amazon ami its tributaries. 
The Spaniards got wind of this, and .some years after¬ 
wards, in the year 1541, an expedition, led by the redoubt 
able Orollano, a lieut(‘nant of Goiizalo Pizarro, crossed tlie 
eastern ebsin of the Andes in .search of El Dorado, or that 
country \vlii< li was then but vaguely known as the Land of 
the (iil(k‘d King. 

Tliis “ Gilde<l King ’* was Cahazaxa himself, who, at 
the time of Orellaiio’s expedition, hati been for some 
months dead. Rut the little civili.scd colony that he had 
established in the wilderness survived, and continiietl to 
smvivo until the middle of tlie last century, when I my’^self 
behckl the last of it. 

Now, in the narration of historical and other facts 1 
Jiave the gieatest regard for a certain principle, established 
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by the Greeks ; the habit of reserving for its proper place 
each item of information, whether it be of primary or 
secondary importance. On that account, I ask you, there¬ 
fore, for the space of a chapter or so, to bear in mind the 
famous name of Orellano and his search for the Land of the 
(hided King—an aft’air to which I must soon refer 
again. 1 set down now only that which the inca himself 
told me, together with such historical facts as were known 
to me at the time. 

Cahazaxa was dead ; and lie was buried in a cavern, 
high amidst the cloud-wrapped mountains, where his soul 
might rest in peace the nearer to the god he w orshipped— 
the life-giving and almighty Sim, who, in the very dawn of 
the ages, had sent Manco Copac and Mama Cello Hiiaco 
to earth, to make the Incas of Peru glorious and great. 

Orellano, the Spaniard, failed to find the Treasure. 
Undergoing the most terrible privations, he and his galhint 
followers pierced the forest, and, making one of the most 
remarkable journeys in the whole history of exploration, 
descended into the main stream of the great Kiver of 
Mystery—as I call the Amazon—and, finally, after eight 
montlis of hardship and of peril, came within sigiit of tlio 
Atlantic. 

Tlie courage of these men is much to bo commended. 
The modern explorer lias at his service breech-loading 
magazine rifles, invaluable geographical and scientific 
knowhxlge, and an adequate supply of suitable food and 
drugs. But these bold Spaniartls of the sixteenth century 
liad nothing save their own stout hearts and strong Toledo 
bla«les. Enough has been written concerning their gi'eed, 
their bigotry and cruelty. The story might be told again 
and again of their indomitable bravery. Orellano knew 
not wliither lie was going. When lie deeideil to shoot the 
rapids, taking his life in his liands, he might as well have 
thrown dice with Death. How can we do aught but 
honour the land that has produced such sons as Cortez 
aiul Pizarro, Orellano, Vovsco Nunez, and Alonzo de Ojeda ? 

But, for the present, wo are more concerned with 
Cahazaxa, a hero no less than these doughty Spaniards. 
He and his followers hid themselves in the wilderness, and 
there both Orellano and Pizarro himself failed to find 
them ; anil in this there is little to wonder at, when we 
consider the immensity of the great Eorest of the Amazon. 

They built for themselves a massive temple after the 
f&'<hion of the saci*eil palaces of Quito and Cuzco, deiiicated 
to the Sun ; and in course of time they constructed roads 
and liriilges across 
the rivers, founding 
lor themselves a 
colony where the 
civilisation of the 
incas lived for a 
(.•eiitury or more 
after their own 
country across the 
mountains had fallen 
under the dominion 
of the hated 
•Spaniard. 

This was the Lai d 
of the Gilded King, 
the c*ountry of El 
IXirailo. Word of 
Its existence came to 
Quito, from the lips 
of savage aborigines, 
prone naturally to 
exaggeration ; but, 
though party after 
party of avaricious, 
bold ailventureis 
erosseil the moun¬ 
tains, tlie Peruvian 
settlement remained 
undi.sturbed. The 
secret of the “ Big 


Fish ” was never discovered either by the Spaniards or the 
Portuguese, who in the next century came up the great 
river from the east, traversing the country that is now 
calleil Brazil. 

I did not learn all this from the itica priest himself ; 
but so much of it as he could not tell mo 1 knew already 
from what I had reail of those golden days when the New 
World was a land of Mystery and Romance, and men thought 
and talked of doubloons instetul of dollars. 

It is true, I never beheld with my own eyes the actual 
civilisixtion of Ancient Peru as it had existed iii Cahazaxa’s 
time, becaiLse many yeais bi3fore it hail died a natural 
death. The Peruvians, born and bred upon tho western 
siia-boaril or the great tablelands beyond the Andes, w'ere 
not able to survive in the humid atmosphere of tho tropic 
forest. In course of time a colony of several thousands, 
whom Cahazaxa had led across the mountains, had dwmidleil 
to a community of a few families of the old inca stock, 
tho majority of whom served as priests of tho Sun in the 
great ruined temple, coi\structed by their forefathers, wliicli 
they were not able to keej) in repair. 

It was these men, descended in a direct lipe from tho 
incas wiiom the Sjianish conqueroi-s had driven forth from 
Cuz« o and Quito, who guarded the secret of the (Greater 
Treasiu-e. It was they who were treacherously attacked 
and foully done to death by Amos Baverstock. And I 
will now’^ relate the full story of that brutal enterprise as 
1 got it from tho lips of the man w^hom I bi^friended. 

Baveretock with his three companions had come to the 
temple some wrecks before, on the day when they had 
tied mo to the tree and loft me to starve to death. 

The priests had been greatly alarmed at tho sight of the 
intrudei-s, whom they recognised at once. They remembered 
tlio time when Baverstock and Trust hail attacked tho 
temple, and they hail been obliged to fight for their lives, 
and would then and there have been slaughtered had it 
not been for John Bannister, who placed himself at their 
lieail and drove Amos forth. 

Ihit Bannister w^as no longer with them to fortify them 
w’itli his courage, to presiile at their councils, and to deal 
death to their enemies with his swift, unerring aim. Anil 
tliey were territie*! at tho very sight of Amos, as I myself 
hail b«3en when I fii*st set eyes upon tlio man upon tho 
Sussex shore. 

He ilemanded to know where tho Greater Treasuro 
was hidden. Ho reminded them that they had lied to 
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him once, and held forth threats that made their blood 
run cold. If they lied to him again, he would return, and 
no man of them would live to fool Amos Baverstock a 
third time. 

Now, they dared not speak the truth, for they were 
sworn to secrecy before the Sun, whom they held to be the 
Creator of the Universe ; and yet, they dared not lie, for 
they knew Amos would bo as good, or as evil, as his word. 

So, swearing upon all tilings they looked upon as holy, 
they set Amos and his friends upon the right road to the 

Bi^ Cish.” They told him to follow a certain track across 
the grassland, until he came to a range of down-like, grass- 
clad hills. Thence, to the west, lay a wood in mid-valley, 
and in a glade in this wood the Treasure was buried, the 
place being marked by a groat red stone, standing forth 
in the form of a monster fish in the act of leaping from the 
water. Here, clearly, was the origin of the legend, current 
among the nativ'es even to this day, of the Big and Little 
Fishes. And when I heard the story as it was told me by 
the inca priest, I confess I was conscious that my heart 
beat more rapidly and the warm blood of my youth was 
stirred within mo. 

But .4mo3 Baverstock cared nothing for legend. Ho 
lived only to lay hands upon a horde of untold gold ; and 
that same day he loft the Temple of Cahazaxa and set forth 
to the west upon his treasure hunt. 

And when he was gone, the priests held conference, 
■ demanding of Atupo why he had told their enemy so much 
of their cherished secret—for Atupo was the name of the 
surviving priest with whom I talked among the temple 
ruins. He it was, indeed, who devised the scheme whereby 
he hoped both to save the lives of his friends and to pre¬ 
serve the Greater Treasure ; and now that all had failed 
so dreadfully, to the great pain ho sufTored from liis wound 
was added anguish and remorse, inasmuch as the blame 
was his. 

Ho advised them to arm themselves, and took with him 
ton of the best archers of the little community, ordering 
them to stoop the heads of their arrows in the juice of the 
venomous weed that grows in the forest—which is nothing 
more or loss than strychnine, one of the most virulent 
of poisons. 

Atupo, with these ten men, who were all 3 ’oung and fleet 
of foot, traversed the grassland b^" a series of forced 
marches by night, so that they outdistanced Amos and 
reached first the Wood of the Red Fish—for so, with a 
little latitude, may be translated the old Peruvian rtame. 
And there they laid an ambush b.v a pathway along which 
Amos, and thase with him, would bo obliged to pass, and 
each archer was instructed to pick out his man. Foiu: 
were detailed to shoot 
at Amos, tliree at 
Trust, and two each at 
Forsj'th and the Spa¬ 
niard, Vasco. 

Now, it seems not 
possible that a plan so 
well thought out could 
fail. Put Mr. Forsyth, 
and not Amos, came 
first to the ambuscade; 
and of the two arrows, 
one struck a silver 
tobacco tin that he 
chanced to be carrj^- 
ing that day in the 
pocket over Ins heart, 

and the other sheared off liis right ear as 
ck^anly as a tailor snips his cloth with a 
pair of scissors. And in the fraction of a 
second, Forsyth, all blooding from the head, 
lind his revolver fn*m its holster, and had 
shot down two of the priests. 

Thus was the alarm given to Amos and 
those who followed him; and there was no 
question of a surprise. It came to a hand- 


to-hand affair, and then a running fight amid the woodland 
undergrowth, in which the bow and arrow had but a small 
chance against modem firearms. One by one, the priasts 
were dropped in their tracks, and only Atut )0 himself 
escaped with life, though sorely wounded in the leg. 

He got clear of the wood and lay hidden, day after day, 
in the long grass of the plain, journeying by night towards 
the forest, endeavouring to reach the ruined Temple of 
Cahazaxa. Though his leg was not then broken, he could 
do no more than crawl a few miles at a time, so that he was 
long weeks upon the road. 

And during all those days, Amos boat the wood from 
west to east, from south to north, and failing to find the 
“ Red Fish,” believed that ho had again been sent upon 
a wild-goose-chase ; and the more firm was he in this con¬ 
viction since there had been such treachery on the part 
of the inca priests. 

I heard afterwards that his wrath was like that of a 
madman ; he stamped and rav^ed and swore that he would 
return to the Temple and put every living soul to death. 
And 3 ’et, they could not move a yard upon their backward 
journe 3 % until Forsyth’s life w’as out of danger. 

Without doubt, Mr. Gilbert Forsjdh w*ould have died 
in torture, there amid the foothills of the distant Andes, 
had it not been for his own promptitude and courage. 
For, no sooner did ho feel the poison w’orking inw’ard from 
the wound where the arrow had cut off an oar, than he 
thrust the blade of a hunting-knife into a glowing charcoal 
camp-fire, and himself placed the red-hot steel upon the 
lacerated flesh. 

And though he fainted at the time, and fell afterward 
into a raging fever, this action saved, perhaps, liis life. In 
the wilderness, rough and read^’^ methods are often un- 
avoidal)lo ; only he who is bold and strong can survdv'o, 
whilst the ivoikling falls by the w^ay. That Forsyth, 
despite his affectations and his London w’^aj'^s, w’’as a man 
of action who could face pain as w’ell as danger, this deenl 
of hi.s was in itself enough to prove. With liis owm hand 
lie burned the poison from his flesh. 

For all that, he lingered for many days betwixt life and 
death ; and it was the delay caused thereby that gave 
Atupo time to regain the Temple. 

Ho had intended to give w'arning to his brother priests, 
and for this purpose ho arrived none too soon. Many 
w^ere so alarmed at the new’S of the disaster that tho\' de¬ 
parted instantly, seeking shelter in the forest and taking 
w ith them their wives and families. But three remained, 
to collect the sacred lamps and vessels that were within the 
Temple, moaning to sot forth the following day. Ami 
these w’oro caught at midnight by Amos, w^ho turned assass'n 

then and there ; for it 
was he wiio ki I Uvl 
them with his own 
hands, in the great 
vault beneath the 
ruins. 

Atupo, too, ho sliot, 
though the man lay 
woun ed on the 
gi-ound, exhaiLstod 
after the efYort of his 
long journey across 
the grassland, and left 
him there for dead, 
his alieady wounded 
log fractured a few 
inches below the hip. 

All this I learned 
from the man himself, 
while I nursed him 
under the Temple—- 
all save the story of 
the fortitude of Mr 
Forsj-th, of wiiich I 
heard afteiwards, as in 
due time I will tell. 



If “ pnils ’’arc used in cricket on the legs, wliy 
Hhouldu’t Uiey be used in “ looter” on tlic leet 1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THH GLADE OF SILENT DEATH. 


W HEN I had lieard tlie story of Atupo, it seemed to 
me that I knew all there was to know concern¬ 
ing the “ Big Fish.” And a feeling of i*est lessness 
at once possessed me ; I desired to be up and 
doing, to ventui*e mys<df aeross the grassland, to find the 
Wood of the Red Fish, for which the bold Spaniards of 
a bygone century had searched so often and in vain. 

Hut I stood in the debt of charity and honour, and in 
consequence 1 felt for all the world like a kennelled dog that 
tugs barking on his chain. For .some weeks, at least, I 
mast stay by the side of the wouiKlod man, whom I could 
ncnv call my friend. And if those days were something idle, 
Ave were by no means out of danger ; for any day Amos 
Haverstock might return when, of a certainty, it would go 
ill with Atupo and im self. 

1 found ample time throughout this period of my 
adventuring to exi)lore the neighbourhood of the 
Temple, and many things I found of the greatest interest. 
Alx)ut a mile dis¬ 
tant from tlio ruins 
was the village 
wliere the Peru¬ 
vians had lived, and 
here also was a 
great convent built 
of stone and 
thatched with 
>traw, after the 
liishion of t lie 
palaces in ancient 
Quito. In this eon- 
A cut — so Atuj)o 
fold me—had dwelt 
some score of nuns, 
v»*-;tal virgins, 

A', base lives were 
di.s Heated to the 
'^uii, just as there 
lad been such 
maidens in the 
>« rvice of Jupiter 
iiiul Alars in the 
gcat temples of 
Home; for in many 
i»s|)4?cts did the 
ancient Peruvians 
r e s e m b I e the 
Jtornans: they 

wci^ great buildeis 
of roads, bridges, 
and forts ; every 
Joan mu.st serve the 
state; and the Inca, 
on returning from 
ids victories, would 
riiarch in public 
triumph through 
tlic chief city of 
the land. 

I found both the 
village and the con- 
Acnt quite de.serted; 
for—as I have said 
■—on hearing of the 
approach of Amos 
and Ids friends the 
IVruvians had fled 
into tho forest, 
preferring to run 
tliC risk of death at 
the hands of the 
ifcdd men w ith their 


poisoned arrows, or from starvation in the tnidst of that 
unending wilderness, to finding the^rnselves once again face 
to face with that implacable and murv-lerous villain who Jiad 
sworn to put them all—man, woman and child—relentlessly 
to death. 

1 learned afterwards that few of these poor fugitives 
survived ; for Amos hiirnml their homes to the groumJ 
and left not one stone upon another ; and this he did in 
wrath and malice, since it sorv^ed him no btdter purpose 
than to w^aste his time, and that at a moment w hen liis fate 
was jeopardized and he himself stood betwixt life and death. 

When I saw tho convent and tho village, the place was 
just as the inhabitants had left it ; ami in such haste liad 
they de[)arted that I ovmn found cooking-pots containing 
steW'S, all cold and jellifliMl, standing in the ashes of burnt-out 
fires. The only sign of life to bo seen was a numlxAr of llamas, 
long-necked Peruvian sheep, grazing in the shadow of tho 
eonvent walls. • 


(See pQ^e 21S.J 
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And now I am arrived at that part of my story when I 
camo within an aee of losing life itself, and was.only de¬ 
livered at the eleventh hour by what was little short of 
the miraculous. For, in course of time, Atupo wiis healed 
of his wound, and well able, with the help of a staff, to 
hobble about the temple. It was then that I told him of 
my plans, of how I longed to journey to the Wood of the 
Ked Fish, if for nothing else but to gazo upon the treasure of 
the Incas. 

Ho listened patiently to all I had to say, and tlion sighed 
deeply. 

“ As you will,” said he. “ Of what use now is all this 
gold ? My brother priests are slain, my people are scattered 
broadcast; the children of Caliazaxa are no more. Find 
your way, if you will, to the ‘ Big Fish.’ I have told 
you where it lies. Feast your eyes upon the wealth that 
was once the glory of Peru. The race of the Incas is ended ; 
the blood of kings is cold ; oven our gods are dead.” 

I know that he referred to certain images in the Temple 
which Amos had wantonly destroyed ; and I wa-; sorry 
for the man. 

“You will come with mo ? ” I asked. 

But he shook his head. 

“ That is not possible,” he answered. “ And even were 
it so, there would bo naught to gain. I am already too 
greatl^^ in your debt, and were I to accompany 3 ’ou, I should 
bo a hindrance and a danger.” 

I could not deny the truth of this, though I was loth 
to leave him, weak and crippled as he was. And yet, it 
was manifest that we could not remain for an indefinite 
time within the Temple : sooner or later, our provisions 
would run out, and, any day, Amos might return. 

“ Where will you go ? ” I asked. 

He pointed towards the forest. 

“Thither,” said he; and there was a certain nobility 
in his manner, when he added, “ To find my own people ; 
for, find them I will, in this world or beyond the grave. 
Death holds no fears for the sons of Cahazaxa.” 

And so, some days afterwards, we parted : he, to the 
east, to the dark, spreading forest; I, to the west, across 
the grtTssland, upon my trciisure quest, to search for the 
INmotl of the Red Fish and the lost Treasure of Kings. 

I set forth upon my great adv^enture all naked like a 
sivr'^.e, sav^e for a loin-cloth of woven hair that Atupo, 
t he priest, had given me. I was armed with my long Indian 
blow-pipe and a quiverful of darts. And I went into that 
sli’ango, romantic land alone, without guide, compass or 
coinpanion, nev^or knowing at niglit-time, when I lay down 
to sleep, wh it calamity or fortune the morrow held in store 
for me. And tins, I stand convinced even to this day, when 
my hails are white and shoulders bowed, is the only way 
to live and to die. 

For throe days I traversed a great plain of rolling down¬ 
like country, that reminded me somewhat of my own dear 
»Sossf‘x, save that tlio gi’ass was coarse and longer. Some 
miles before me vv'as a higli ridge that stood forth at sun- 
.set like a battlenuait across the sky ; and I know that I 
must giiii the crest of this before I could find the IVood 
of th(5 Ked Fish. 

Presently, howev’cr, I found my progress impeded by a 
river that Jiad workivl its way throughout the centuries 
deep into the rock, so that it flowed between almost per- 
jien'iicular clifi's. 

I coukl neither see nor devise any manner of crossing. 
1 sat down upon th(^ e.lge of the canon and ate some of the 
manioc I had bnmght with me '‘ nm tiio Temjjle. I re- 
ineml)('j'«‘fl that l>otli Amos mid Atupo laid someliow 
crosse;! the river; and this thoii^jjt was not a little en- 
eonraging. Across tlie gi’assland I Jiad followed no trac‘k 
or palliway, so that wh<*n 1 had found a jikmus of crossing 
tho cjifion, I must know that 1 was once again ii]>on the 
liglit load t-o the wool tliat 1 was s(»eking. 

'J’liat niglit, in full moonshine, I vv'orkcsl ii[)-slream for 
many milos upon tho left hanlv of the rav'ino. 1 skipt for 
a f( w Irmrs. an 1 at da\ Ineak C(mtinu(‘d my joarnoy. 
Tlicn a little after, 1 cam'* quite tinddeiily upon 


one of the most wondrous things that I have 
ever seen. 

For there before me woas a great and magnificent sus¬ 
pension bridge, spanning the width of the ravdne—a distance, 
I should say, of thiidy or forty yards. The cables of this 
bridge wore made of the twisted fibre of niagiiey, a kind 
of osier, and wore at least; three feet in diameter. It was 
liard to realLso tliat tlie wliole structure stood there more 
or less as it had boon constructed, centuries before ; but 
it seemed to me an ev^en more wonderful thing that, in the 
midst of such n desolate and bari*en region, I should so 
suddenly hav’e i- cue across evidence of the greatest skill 
in engineering. I could scarce believe that I had passed 
through an almost impenetrable tropical forest to traverse 
a rav^ino as easily as I might have w’alkod from the familiar 
dv’ko from Sidleshain to Pagham. 

The bridge itself w as no more than a footbridge, but it 
serv ed its purpose well enougli ; and crossing over, I hit 
aknost at once upon a pathway through the gras.-;. 
Tiiis I lost at nightfall, but I continued on my way in the 
moonlight, working upward upon a slope that rapidly 
bocani'* steeper. 

In the small hour.^ of the morning, sheer fatigue brouglit 
m"^ to a halt by the side of a spring of clear water, bubbling 
forth from the earfh. And here I drank and ate, breathing 
deeply of the cool fresh air of the uplands, which was like 
strong wine to me after the humid atmosphere of the forest; 
so that I slumbered as I had not slept for months, since I 
had left my home in Sus.sex, and did not awaken until 
the morning sun w’ds high. 

I saw that I had but a little way to go to reach the 
Crestline of the hills—an hour’s climb would do it; and 
I set foi’w^ard gleefully, in high anticipation, wondering 
what lay beyond tlie waitershed, and whether I would siglit 
the Wood of the Red Fish, but little dreaming what would 
there befall me. 

I I'eachod the summit hot and out of breath ; and then 
I stood stockstill, breathless in wonderment and all amazed. 

I cast not one glance towards the wdde valley at my feet. 
I stood staring before me, like one dumbfounded, at the 
gorgeous panorama I behold. For yonder, more than a 
hundred miles aw’^ay, but clear in the morning sun at the 
back of mo, stood the mighty and maje.stic Andes. Snow- 
crowned they were, rugged as a wild sea, and yet bold 
and still and massiv'^e as the thrones of gods. And I, 
who had never seen such mountains in my life, was awed 
and wonder-struck ; and I realised, I am sure, the glory 
of the works of God. 

I gazed, it may have been, for an hour, sitting crass- 
logged, naked as the w ild men of the woods, wdth my blow¬ 
pipe on iny knees, at that groat range of mountains that 
.sjians near half the world, extending almost from pole 
to pole. And then I looked down into the valley, and 
the tliouglit that I w’as now within a day’s march of niy 
goal banished from my mind all loftier thoughts, and I 
found myself wondering whether it was I who was to 
find, at last, the lost land of El Dorado. 

For the valley wa\s cut up into marshland, plains and 
hillocks, in and out of which a river wandercnl, now ami 
again to open out into a lake or swamp, in which there w oix) 
little tree-clad islands. But to the north was a wood,’ 
diamond-shapoj, flanked to the east by a spur of the hills, 
a’ld to the west by a morass w^horo I could sec the standing 
water glittering in the sunliglit. 

On the foothills across the valley W’as a coiisidcrablo 
forest, exti'iiding as far as the eye could ivach ; but I 
cDiild nf)t douljt that the wood in mid-valloy, to the right 
of m(‘, being so lil^o the description whicli Atupo, the priest, 
hid given me, was the Wood of the Red Fish, Where [ 
\\ <aild liml Mie Tivasnre of the Incas. 

And then and th<*ro I set forward running, for I was 
young and hot-heailed, and iiad not yet learned that tiine 
is but the slave of man, and that patience and caution an* 
of more vvoi th than eager haste. 

Sol came, tliat evening, liot and thii’sty to the worn I, 
and thi‘Uj in the darkness of the trees, whil-st the sun was 
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(lead, beneatli tlio point of tlie left shoulder, 
placing my arrow deep in tlio poor beast’s 
1*art. 

1 was about to slioot, when suddenly ho 
kicked, and tlien endea\"ourod with a jerk 
to throw himself backward fjii his haunclies. 
To my astonisl 1111(3111 1 observed that li(^ 
was lield fast In- the nose, wliich might 
liave b(‘en grijiped in a vice, and that in 
spite of all liis efforts he was being dragged 
stoailily and slowly deeper into tlie pool. 

It w^as as if I were smitten by a cold rusli 
of ice, w hen the trutli w^as made quite jilain 
to me. It was that lialf-light of evening, 
which is neither day nor niglit, when the 
early moon vif^s with the dying sunliglit. 
And J saw the monster writhing coils of a 
great sei fient rise dripping from the water, 
and laifold tlio broken stump of a 
tree. 


“ I gazed, it may have been, for an hour, sitting with my 
my knees.” {See page 220 .) 

setting, I stood like a fool irresolute and w^earied, not 
knowing what next that I should do. 

I was luingr>^ as well, for I had eaten all the food I had 
('an ietl w ith mo from the temple, and saw^ then I must tnist 
to my blow'-pipe for sustenance, and kill what came my 
N'ay that might be fit to eat. Fortunately, during mv 
sojourn w’ith the wild men, I had learned something of 
Indian w’ooil-craft ; and SfJtting about my business without 
further loss of time, I searched at random in the wood 
until I found a glade where there w^as a pool of water, 
and hero I crouched under cov’er, lying motionless, with 
niy blow-pipe ready for whatsoever animal might come 
down to the po<d to drink wdiilst the evening light still lasted. 

This place—though I then knew it not—was the Glade 
of Silent Death ; and I have given it that name for a 
certain reason, which was in very truth a tragedy. 

Th(3re came, as I waited, to the woodland pool a small 
kind of (leer ; and he waded knee-deep into the w^ater that 
b* might drink. As he did so, I thought that I perceived 
some movement on the surface, as it might have been 
a rat swimming swiftly a di.stance of a few yards. I took 
ho hecfl of it at the time, my attention Ijeing taken up 
with my blow pipe, that 1 might strike the deer stone- 


J knew now that the deer was doomed ; 
and so illogical is human nature that I 
experienced two emotions: terror of the 
r(‘ptile and pity for the beast that but a 
moment since 1 myself would have gladly 
slain for food. 

Ko doubt the anaconda stood in nei^d 
of nourishment as much as I, and wanted 
more of it, to boot. But snakes were 
accui-sed things since PaIcii, and this vile, 
stealthy giant more .so than mo.st, because 
of his great bulk and stiength. I know 
now that ho was neaier thirty than 
twenty feet in length, and that his girth 
about the middle was gi-eater than that 
of my own chest, though 1 was a 
strong lad for my yeai*s. 

And now that he had la.sh(xl In'mself to 
the tr(K>-stump, the deer was lost. Its 
liead was ah*eady under water, so that 
in a few moments the animal must be 
drowned. It would then bo crushed to a 
pulp in tho powerful, band-liko coils of 
the constrictor, coveied all over with a 
loathsome saliva, to be swallowed slowly 
and gradually, and yet, in bulk. 

1 could not see tlie head of the 
snake, for the light was fading and 

the deer in its death .struggle lashed 
the water into foam. But 1 could 
see tho gieat gltstening body of 

blow-pipe on reptile but a few yards away 

from me, and into the thickest part 
of this 1 drove one of the darts from my Indian 

blow-pipe, and as I did .so, shuddered, more revoltt'd 
than afraid. 

The effect was instantaneous and surprising, ^ry dart 
must have struck tho snake in the region of the S])inal 
cord, for tho great length of the brute curled baekwanl 
like the lash of a whip ; and tlie deer, released from those 
murderous coils, scrambled from the water, panting and 
exhausted, with its red tongue hanging from its mouth. 

And then the animal fell dead upon the ground, but a 
few feet from where I lay. I could feel my own heart 

beating within mo like a skxlge-hammer. For .some 

minutes I gazed at tho pool that I'ocked and .sw’clled like 
a sea in miniatuix). There came ripples, one after the other, 
to the water’s edge, where they lipped and splashed like 
little waves. And then, at la.st, all was still—still as glass 
in tho moonlight. But I knew that the gi-eat snake was 
somew’here near me, and my sole desire was to escape 
from that dread, silent place, and that as quickly as I 
might. And yet, the primal instinct of mankind was strong 
within me, the love of life that is sustained by food ; and 
as I drew’ back into tho thickets of the underw’oods, I 
dragged with m (3 by the horns the lifeless body of the deer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HOW I BEHF.LD A MIRACLE. 


FOUND a place where I 
could rest and eat; and 
there I cut steals from the 
deer with a quaint knife 
which had been given me 
by Atupo—for I now 
prided myself on being a 
hunter of experience—and 
made a fire of dried sticks 
and leaves. 

The heat of the night 
was excessive, and I had 
little need of the warmth ; 
but I was glad of the light 
of the flames, for I was 
still much shaken by my 
adventure with the great 
constrictor, and had 
imagined vague, savage 
enemies amid the dark 
thickets that hedged me in. 

It will bo noted that I have referred to the snake as a 
“ constrictor ” ; but from this it must not bo thought 
that the monster was a boa. The family of the boas, known 
scientifically as the boidae, contains many species which 
are to be found in all parts of the world: the diamond 
snake of Australia, the rock python of Natal, the Indian 
pjdhon, and the groat South American genera —the 
anaconda and the true boa-coastrictor. 

All those animals are remarkable for the partial develop¬ 
ment of hinder limbs, proving conclusively that the snakes 
and lizards are nearly related to one cmothor. These 
rudimentary limbs, however, are not visible in the living 
animals, being covered by the skin, but are quite eWdent 
in their skeletons. It is also of interest to remember that 
birds have evolved from reptiles, the forelegs ha\dng been 
converted into wings. 

All the constrictors kill their prey by crushing, and none 
have poison-fangs ; and though these species are, with 
one or two exceptions, the largest snakes in the w’dld, they 
move, whether in the water or among the tree-tops, in 
absolute silence. That which I myself attacked was 
undoubtedly an anaconda; and I know this for sin es 
because, though the light was bad, I distinctly saw two rows 
of groat, dark spots upon his back, and not a black chiin, 
which is the distinguishing mark of the boa-const riot or. 
Besides, the anaconda is essentially a water-snake, whereas 
the boa, though he will tako readily to water, lives as a 
rule among the trees. 

W^ell, though I shudder when 1 think of the brute, I had 
no real cause at the time to abuse him, for I might not ha\-e 
slain the door with my blow-pipe, and I W€is now supplied 
with food so long as the moat would keep in that steaming 
hothouse of a jungle. 

I did not sleep so well that night, weary though I wa-s. 
I think I was not so much afraid as oppressed by an 
almost overwhelming sense of loneliness. 

Quito suddenly I realised, as I sat by my camp-fire, 
chewing the venison steaks—wliich wore inordinately 
tough—that I was utterly alone. For weeks I had enjoyed 
the company of Atupo, and before that of the wild m^n ; 
and oven Amos and his comp.'iuions, my sworn enemies, 
had human voices to which I had been wont to listen of an 
evening by the fire when the day’s march was ended. Ihit 
hero was I, indeed, alone in the dark wilderness, and I 
could not but recognise that the woods around me were 
alive, that life in a thousand shapes and forms was all about 
mo, unseen, bub not unlieard. 

For I listened to strange and little noi:=^os everywhere—• 
upon tlio ground, in the tliiek undergrowth, among the gre.it 
trees that towered above mo. My strained ears hciid, 


perhaps, sounds that never were ; but I know that gi'cat 
moths came fluttering to my fu*e, and leaves moved where 
insects crept and crawled, and now and again some kind of 
cricket would begin to sing, only to cease quite suddenly, 
I should think, on the approach of danger. 

They all lived, thought I, on sufferance, by the grace of 
the great God who made them all and me as well. For I 
was one with them, even these little living things of 
the endless wilderness, encompassed by so many dangers,, 
at the mercy of the great forces of Nature, that might at 
any moment rise against us and stamp out our little lives. 

And I thought, too, of Amos. In the silence and tho 
darl^nesa my old dresui of the man returned ; 
and I asked myself whore was he all these months and 
what wore he and his companions doing ? 

I knew that, like myself, he hewi been searching for tho 
Treasure in tlus same Wood of the Rod Fish ; but I could 
not think that he was still in the neighbourhood. At tho 
time, of course, I know nothing of Forsjdh’s woimd, which 
had delayed Bavorstock so long; and when I afterw^ards 
came to work the matter out, I arriv^ed at the conclusion 
that Amos miLSt liave left the wood on the very night when 
I encountered the anaconda. Ho then returned to the 
temple, and, finding both tlie ruins and the village quite 
deserted, gave imholy vent to his wrath by burning every¬ 
thing that fire could touch. He then came back upon his 
own tracks, by way of the suspension bridge, drawn to the 
Red Fish like steel to a magnet, for tho man’s soul itself 
was imgnetised by gold. 

And all this time w^as I searching in the wood. For ton 
(lays I roamed here and there, living upon wild fruits and 
benrios and the birds I slew with my blow-pipe. Atupo 
liad gi\en me certain vague directions, which had seem(xl 
cUsar enough to mo at the time. However, the man’s 
knowle Igo of our languago w’as but imperfect, and the 
wood itself a veritable maze, a labyrinth of shallow, twist¬ 
ing tunnels, from which tho sunlight was eternally shut out. 

I wandered daily lost, in very truth, and came often to 
tho Glade of Silent Death, near which place I would never 
\enture to sleep for fear of the great serpent that I know 
lay somewhere in the pool. 

On the tenth night of my wanderings, I receiv’^ some¬ 
thing in the nature of a shock. I had made my camp-fire 
somewhat earlier than was my wont, and a small, gay- 
feat lie red bii-d that I had shot and plucked W'as roasting 
o\er tlm red-hot charcoal, when, of a sudden, a shot from 
a rifle rang out in tho woods not far from where I was. 

I Rj)rang to my foot, in a high state of alarm, and kicked 
tho fire broadcast, for I had gone barefooted for so long 
that the solos of my foot were like leather. And even as I 
did so, several other shots wore fired in quick succession. 

I ate my biixi lialf-cookod—for I was hungry—and sat 
in the darkness for hour upon hour, certain that Amos 
himself was near at hand and filled with approhension. 

I had a good mind that night to give up my quest, to 
return to tho grassland, whero I could breathe the open-air 
and feel the warmth of Ih^aven’s sun upon me, hoping that 
thence I might somehow find my way back to tho abodes 
of civilised men. I was sick at heart for want of the sound 
of a liuiiian voice and tho sight of those I lov'cd. 

What would bo my fate in that dark wilderness, ann(Kl 
only with my blow-pipe, if I should fall into the hands of 
men like .Amos Baverstock and Trust ? In my thinking, 
tho shots that I Ind li-nird could have boon fired by no one 
else. Airl yet, of iny own free will, for three da^’^ long^^r I 
I d(day('d within tlie wood ; and now, wdion I can look bade | 
uj)on those wild, adventurous days, I am devoutly thankful 
that I did. 

My own audacity’ can bo *oxplain(^d, I think, by the fact \ 
that I was now (hre^o parts a savage. I was, as one mirh*^ 
say, on friendly b'nns with danger. Peril and I had 
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sojourned together for so long that I hatl come to regard 
rvon gi-im Death itself as no such weighty matter. Life 
was no moi*e to me than to the little wild things that I daily 
slew for food. And so, for three days, I continued my 
searching in the jungle, howbeit acting moi*e cautiously 
than before, making little noise, and pausing frequently 
to listen. 

And then, by' chance, I made a great discov-ory. At 
the time, in very truth, I did believe that I beheld the 
manifestation of a miracle ; and I warrant that he that 
rciuls this will think the sajiie, when I hav'O set tlown the 
facts as they occuiT-ed. 

I came, late of an afternoon, upon an open place where 
there were rocks among the trees. And t>etween these 
rocks the gioiind was soft, the soil quite black, Ixuiig com- 
|K)se<l of the decayed vegetation of many tropic sc^asons. 
Hero 1 founrl footmarks of living men, and, moi*eover, men 
who were no .strangers to leather boots. 

That more tlmn one of them haxl visited this very place, 
I was well convinced, since the footmarks bore evidence 
of at least two j>airs of boots—one with great hobnails, 
and the other without. I never doubted that I had hit 
upon the trail of Amos and his friends ; and I had—as 
I tliought—sure proof of this, a little after, wdien I came 
upon an empty cartridge-case. 


The most of us believe that we have latent abilities, 
little suspected by our friends, that we are never called 
upon to use. I have Iieard it said that the gieat Duke 
of VV^olliugton thought little of himself as a soldier, but far 
too much of his reputation as a politician. And ou this 
occasion it was soinothiiig pleasing to my vanity to j)lay 
the part of a detective, though I know not the very alphabet 
of the business. I oxaminotl the footmarks, aiul made 
quite sure that I had found the trail of Joshua Trust wlio 
wore, I knew, a pair of heav}'^ boots w ith hobnails ; and 
the brass cartridge-case—which i have kept to this day as 
a memento—had, I surmised, once been the property of 
Amos. So I went down ou hands and kuees^ groping in 
the half light of the woods to see what elst^ I could discover. 
And whilst thus employed, I hit iq>ou the miracle tliat 
all but cost me life itself. 

I found a place beneatli the rocks where there was a 
smooth stone slab, fashioned plainly by t!ie hand of man. 
And this, I found, rocked gently w hen I press *d my 
weight upon it, which suggested that it had been moved 
quite recently. 

In any case, both the shape and the size of the thing 
bewildered me, for it was like nothing else than £. tojubstone. 
And one would not think to find tombstones in the tropic 
wilderries-s beneath the Anle?. 



U was parchment—it was a fragment of a map—a piece tom from the comer of a larger sheet.” {See page 22 ^.) 
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I found the stone quite easy to lift, for it was thin as 
a plank, and had a hole in the middle, through wh ch 
I could place a hand. And then 1 stoo l gazing into the 
cavdty below. 

And as I gazed, I gasp'^al. I drew back a little, with 
a quick cate » of the breath, and then came forward once 
again, to stand staring, like one w'no is entirely daft, at 
what lay at my very feet. 

For the round moon, of a surety, shone down into a tomb ; 
and there before me was a corpse—or wliat had been a 
corpse, four hundre^d years ago. Thei*e lay a skeleton, 
white-boned and horrible—moreover, a skeleton that was 
encaseil in armour. 

Ho who lay there before mo in the moonlight had once 
Ix'en a man and a soldier of old Spain ; for his bony haiids 
wci*o crossed upon his chest and held between them the 
handle of a naked sword. And at his head was a steel 
helmet, aiid the trunk of his body was enclosed in a bi-east- 
plate ; so that I could soo naught but his grinning skull 
and the white bones of his legs and arms. 

I stood and looked, and wondered. I wondered wdio he 
was, how’ he had come there, and of the tales that lie could 
tell, were life to I’eturn to this bold adventurer of four 
iiimdred years ago. Though I do not fear death more 
than most men, 1 dread even to this day to look upon 
the face of it ; and it took mo time to gather my courage 
in both hands, and to light a fire by the graveside, that 
I might see the better and solve so much of the mystery 
as I could. 

I have no proof—for we can seldom prove the past—- 
but must w’eigh wdiat evidence there is. For all that, 
I am convinced—^now that I have thought and talked 
of it all to John Bannister and others—that I looked then 
upon the remnants of one of the soldiers of the gallant 
Orellano. I could not judge of the quality of the rusted 
steel of his breast-plate and his sword ; but I should think 
that he had boon an officer of some distinction ; since, 
on close inspection, I discovered that the long blade had 
been damascened in silver, a metal that w’ill never rust. 
And that sot my mind a-thinking of the great and gallant 
men who had been the first to cross to the Pacific, to whom 
to-day—in spite of all their bigotry and cruelty—the world 
owes so much. 

If one of Orellano’s followers had lain buried in this 
place for all this time, how nearly liad the Spaniards come 
to finding the Greater Ti-easure. I was not far, 1 knew, 
from the Big Fish, though I had searched the wood for 
days and never found it. And Orellano had crossed the 
mountains to the w’ost in search of El Dorado, and having 
failed in his piupose, had gone on, down to the great river, 
and thence to the Atlantic. And here lay one of his 
stout-hearted lieutenants, buried like a Christian warrior 
with the arms ho had fought with, w ithin a few miles from 
wnere the Treasure lay. 

W'onder-struck, and not witl ou great reverence, I 
put back the sword between those bony hands, and then 
lifted the helmet to see if that, too, could tell me anything 
concerning this tragedy of long ago. Besides, I w’as 
curious to know liow the man had met his death. Had 
he been slain by a savage Indian ? Or had ho died of 
some fell, tropical disease ? And so, I took the helmet in 
my hands ; and wlicn I did so, something white fell out 

I stooped and picked it up, and 
then exarrunod it by the fire that I had 
lighted. It was parchment—it was a 
fragiuent of a map—a piece tom from 
the corner of a larger sheet. I looked 


at it, and rubbed mj*^ eyes, and looked again, to be sure 
that I W’as never dreaming. 

If I did not dream, then I was w'holly mad. The thought 
came to me that 1 had fallen into a fever, and now suffered 
one of those delusions w’hich are common enough whoa 
the heart is racing and the brow dry and burning. 

I felt my pulse and the skin upon my foreann, and 
found that I was wet w’ith sweat. Nor w’as I mad or 
dreaming, for I w’as Dick Treadgold, and my homo lay 
far aw’ay, upon the Sussex shore. And yet, that whicii 
1 held in my hand was the very fragment of John Bannis¬ 
ter’s map which I myself had torn from the hands of 
Amos Ba verst ock—that same fragment w’hich I had 
thrust, to the full length of my arm, dowui a rabbit hole, 
by .Middleton, for fear that it should fall into the possession 
of that scoundrel, Joshua Trust. 

There can be no disputing the testimony of a torn pieto 
of paper. There is, I believe, a celebrateil murder-trial, 
quoted in books of Law’ as an example of irrefutable cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, wherein the murderer and the mur¬ 
dered man ai-e each found in possession of a torn piece of 
new’spaper, these tw’O fragments fitting together line for line 
without a letter missing. 

You w ill never tear a .sheet of paper twdee in precisely 
the same w’ay, though you try a million times. In this 
case, I had the ev’idenco of my eyes and of my memory. 
It WTVS the v’ery fragment I had snatched from the hands 
of Amos ; I remombei-ed the shape of it ; I remembered 
also the shape of the torn edge of the map that Amos 
himself had carried into the wilderness ; and above all, 
there were the letters “ AHAZAXA,” the rending of the 
parchment having decapitated the word “ Cahazaxa.” 

At first sight, what could look more like a miracle ? 
There w as no question of coincidence. Here wore tw’o facts 
that, normally, could in no w'ay be related to one another: 
a rabbit burrow’s a hole for himself upon the sandhills by 
the English Channel, and in the sixteenth century a bravo 
Spanish soldier la^’s dow’n his life, and is buried in the 
wilderness of South America. It will be readily understocxl 
that it took mo time to realise what I could certainly not 
explain. 

How came that fragment there ? And w’hy ? I 
regarded the stained and yellow parchment that I held in 
my hand as I sat by the side of the fire, and felt oven a 
trifle afraid of it. I had heard stories of mummies coming 
to life, of inanimate objects—such as jasper scarabjci. 
totems, and w’ooden, heathen gods—becoming active 
agencies for good or evil. Had this thing taken wings 
u[)on itself, and flow’n across half the world ? Fate or 
luck—call it w’hat you will—had guided me to find it. 
But W’hy should a document so precious have sought a 
refuge in the rusted helmet of a soldier of fortune, who 
once, perhaps, had clinked his sw’ord in the gay courts of 
Granada or narrow streets of old Ciuliz, who lay now amid 
the silence of the tropic jungle—a few blanched and silly 
bones ? 

I hod no aiLSW’er for these questions of my ow’n, thougli 
I sat long into the night and racked my brains for a solution 
of the problem. It was, in consequence, an hour, as 1 
should guess, before I could look the bare fact in'the 
countenance, before I could acknowledge the situation as 
it W’as. 

No matter how it came there, by 
means comprehensible or sui3ernaturai, 
there it was. And then, quite suddenls*, 
I realised what it was. 1 had as good as 
Joiind the Treasure, 
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I FIND THE “BIG FISH.” 


F or a considerable time I had regarded this small 
piece of parchment in the light of a myster 3 % a 
species of conjuring trick, just as one regards the 
billiard-ball, the rabbit, or the eggs that a con¬ 
juror produces from the upturned sleev^e of his shirt. But 
now I saw quite clearly that the thing had an intrinsic 
value, a significance of its own ; it bore a certain definite 
message—a message that most nearly concerned mj^self. 

Eagerl 3 % with hands that trembled somewhat, I studied 
I he map. It will be remembered that the portion which 
Amos possessed had been torn across the place where was 
marked the Temple of Cahazaxa. Upon the fragment 
that had come into ray hands by so strange and m\"sterious 
a chance, I was able to trace the route that I myself had 
taken from the Temple ruins to the Wood of the Red Fish. 
The ravine was showm, and that wonderful suspension- 
l)ridge that had so amazed me when I saw it. From the hills 
to the east—from the Crestline of which I had viewed the 
distant glory of the Andes—a track was marked, leading 
towards the south ; whereas I, in hot haste, at the time, had 
continued upon my way duo westward. 

Now, this track was shown to lead to a certain stream that 
came forth from the Wood of the Red Fish upon the south. 
And it was called the Brook of Scarlet Pebbles, an Indian 
name being thus translated in red ink in the handwriting 
of John Bannister. 

The map liad been drawn to no scale. Like many 
ancient and mediaeval documents, it was entirely without 
proportion or perspective. For instance, the wood itself— 
which was never more than fifteen miles across—appeared 
to be of area equal to that vast tract of countrv” that lay 
l)etween the great mountain to the north of the forest and 
the Temple of Cahazaxa—a journey that had taken us 
many weeks. 

There was some sense in this ; for in regard to the Wood 
of the Red Fish, where the Treasure itself was hidden, it 
was necessar^’^ to be precise, if the map were to be of any 
value. I saw that one must follow the Brook of Scarlet 
Pebbles, until it entered a pool, where Bannister had 
written the words : “ Electric Eels.” There, it appeared, 
the stream flowed imderground, for its course was dotted, 
and these dots ended at a cross, bearing the w’ords: 

‘ THE RED FISH IS HERE.” 

This cross referred, as I could see at a glance, to certain 
marginal notes, written in such minute handwriting that 
it was all that I could do to read them, especially in view 
of the fact that Bannister’s red ink h^ faded. At last, 
however, I managed to make out the following inscription ; 

“ Th^ tail of the Fish. A Uow-pipe from the nose 
of the Fish. Twenty yards across the Brook, Three 
feet, below the ground—a Bing.** 


This I read to m 3 ^self over and over again. At one 
moment I thought it clear enough, and at the next, too 
vague. At all events, thought 1, I will find out when J 
get there, for thither I intended to go. 

I could not sleep that night, and I will not go so far as 
to say that I tried to. I was so thrilled and m.ystified that 
my thoughts were running riot ; and surely there is little 
to wonder at in this. The bones of the Spanish warrior 
laj^ in the ground beneath me, together with his armour and 
his sword, for I had put back the tombstone in its place 
and covered it again with a thin layer of soil. That brave 
adventurer slept in tranquillity in the silent chamlx^r of the 
heart of the tropic jungle. He and the sword which I have 
little doubt he had wielded with such subtlety and skiil were 
now alike at rest. His treasure-hunt, at least, was ended ; 
but mine was only just begun. 

For I was determined to set forward when the day¬ 
light came, to search for the Brook of Scarlet Pebbles. 
Jf I found the margin of the Wood, and followed this 
towards the south, I must, sooner or later, hit upon the 
stream—if the map had anj^ claim to accuracy. I could 
then follow the brook, until eventually I found the Red 
Fish itself ; and, if I could not then associate any definite 
meaning with the queer, disjointed words in the margin 
of the map, my own intelligence must alone be held to 
blame. 

One of the reasons why I could not sleep was that I had 
committed these words to memor^s and kept repeating 
them to myself, just like a parrot, without an^’^ idea as 
to their meaning. That they had a meaning I never 
doubted, for John Bannister himself had written them ; 
and though I was now grown older and had had many 
strange adventmes of my own, I had still my ancient and 
profound respect for the wisdom of mv hero. 

I thought of him that night, but more of Amos Baver- 
stock, w hom I believed to be somew here near at hand, upon 
the same quest as I. On that account, I realised that I 
must make haste upon the morrow. I had risked so much 
already’’, I had undergone so many hardships, that I was 
determined—now that I thought m 3 ^self wdthin reach 
of my goal—to see the business through. From tho 
lulls to the east I had looked dowm upon the wood, and 
knew that it was not three days’ marclf from one side 
to the other, though the undergrow th was thick and tangled; 
and therefore I knew also that the Red Fish could not be 
far away. 

I think I slept a little in the early hours of morning, 
to be aw^akened by the birds stirring in the trees, and 
the da^Jight streaming from above through that same 
gap by means of wdiich my nightly task had boon illumined 
by the moon. I ate such food as I had left, and 
then set forward towards tho east, guiding my 

15 
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** 1 had reached the conclusion of my journey. The Big Fish 
was there.” {See pu^^e iz-j.) 

foot a.s well as I was able by tho liglit of tlio 

rising soil. 

I (lutio, at about niitl-jlay, to the eastern side of the woo<I, 
atid looked out towards the. bills wliither I had journeyed from 
Ihe plain. Thenee, I turned towards the south, and walking 
once again in open (country, progressed at a fair pace, and 
never once sat down to rest until tho daylight waned. 

1 went then into tho wood, and searched for berries that 
1 knew were tit to eat; and wlien 1 liad eaten these I 


lav down beneath a great tree, and immediately 
fell fast asleep. 

1'he following morning, I continued my journey 
along the margin of the wood. My naked borly 
was now burned by tho sun to the colour of an 
Jntlian’s skin. liuleed, I am not sure that 1 
was not even darker of complexion than the wild 
woodland people with whom I had lived. My 
hair was long, like that of a .savage, for it had not 
been cut for months. I had a leather girdle 
over a shoulder from which depended an Indian 
quiver filled with darts. And there was somc- 
tlhng of the joy of life within me, as I swung 
upon my w^ay. I had health, at least, if I worn 
no clothes upon my btick. I felt convinced that 
my footsteps w’ero leading mo to tho hidden 
'Preasure of the Incas ; and I tos.sed my blow-pipe 
in the air and cauglit it, time and again. 

And presently 1 came upon tho Brook of Scarlet 
T^ebbles. Tho water was clear as crystal, and I 
went down upon my knees to drink my fill, for 
I was thiisty. There was no question that 1 had 
found the stream for which T had been se.arching, 
since the water flowed over a bed of little round(xi 
stones, every one of which was in colour^g some 
tone or tint of red. They ranged from pink to 
crimson ; and they wei*o all of granite, though 
w orn as smooth as marbles. 

Here was the brook that I must follow ; so I 
turned into the wood again, and all that day 
follow’ed tho course of the stream, which winded 
and tw’isted in so many directions that I wondered 
that 1 ha<l never .seen it before. 

That afternoon, being hiingiy for the taste of 
meat, 1 killed with my blow-pipe a great bird that 
I found sitting on a branch, blinlcing like an owl. 

1 think he was some kind of bu.staid. At any 
rate, he was good to eat, when roasted, and I sat 
long by my camp-fire, picking his bones with my 
fingers. Then 1 pulled out my fragment of tho 
map and looked at it. 

It was manifest that I was not yet come to 
that part of the brook where its course w’as 
markiMl by means of little dots ; but, knowing 
the full extent of tho wood, I htul a good reason 
to supf) 0 .se that I was not far from my destination. 
And then I read again the queer marginal in- 
st ructions : The tail of the Fish —I mast see that 
for myself; a blow-pipe Jrotn the nose of ihe 
Fish —wdiatever that might mean, at all events 
1 had a blow-pipe, and a good one, too. As for 
the rest, I gave it up. It was a riddle that 1 
would solve when 1 got there—I felt quite sun? 
of that. I folded up tho map, and placed it in 
my quiver, tho nearest thing to a pocket tliat I 
possessed. 

And the next day I continued on iny wa%', 
follow'ing the coui-se of the Brook of Scarlet 
Ik'bbles. I noticed that these pebbles were now- 
la rger than before, and were so deep red ui the 
shadow under the trees that the clear w'ater ha^l 
the look of blood. Then I ctuno to tlie pool, 
and thought at first that the brook was conic to 
an end. 

There were no p(?bbles liere, but mud ; and in 
my eagerness 1 wa<led in, to be made at onct> 
painfully conscious of a tingling sensation in my 
legs. Now and again, something touched me—sonietliintr 
quick and slimy ; and each time I received a shock. 1 
luul forgotten, for the moment, all about tho electric eels ; 
but, when I remembero<i it, I was more pleaded than 
startled, for I know that so far I was on the right track, 
and that tho map could be relied upon. 

All about the pool was dense and tmiglcxl 
underwood, tho branches of which dipped hero aiul 
there into tho water. And there were also water vilants. 
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fiomo with flat, floating leaves, others tall reeds with 
phin:e-liko heads. 

1 Imew’ that this pool was not the termination of the 
I)ix)ok; and yet, though I searched for a long time, I could 
find no continuation of the stream, until an idea occuri-ed 
to me which at once solved the problem. I plucked the 
little down-liko feathers from one of my blow-pipe darts. 
And these, at interv'als of a few yards, I dropped upon the 
surface of the water, all around the bank of the pool, until 
1 found the stream itself, flowing through a dense clump 
of thickets. 

Through this I broke my w'ay, and as I did so, I remem¬ 
bered the anaconda, and was filled with my old fear of 
snakes. It was plain already that my surmise had been 
wrong. The brook did not flow underground, but, for 
about a hundred yards or so, through a dark and narrow 
tunnel, formed of low'-gro\ving shrubs and creepers. 

So dense woi-e these that I was obliged to break my way, 
almast every inch ; and, though my skin was now^ near as 
bard as leather, I was scratched so badly by the tliorn- 
trees that 1 was bleeding from a score of places upon my 
chest and shoulders, when I came forth once more into the 
half-light of the woods. 

J could not see at first, for my eyes had growm accustomed 
to the darkness, and I found myself in an open glade, where 
the trees were thin and the rays of the sun no more than 
broken by the leaves above me. 

Then I looked, and I saw the brook before me, hero 
flowing straight upon a rocky bed. Indeed, there were 
rocks everywhere, with rich soil between them, in which 
were growing many strange and beautiful plants. It was 
a natural rock-garden, far more wonderful to see than any 
yet designed by man. The rocks were of dark red granite, 
and the flow'ors there in bloom were all the colour.^ of the 


rainbow. But I looked not once at them, but gazed, like 
one hvpnotiscd, upon a great stone to iiyy right; for I had 
seen at once that this stone was the very shape and imago 
of a fish. 

How it stood there I cannot say, for, like the famou.s 
toadstone at Tunbridge W'ells, which I myself had .seen 
when my' mother took me thei-e in childhood, it looked 
as if it would topple over. For the fish, as fishes are, was 
big in the head and narrow' in the tail ; and he stood forth 
from the ground at an angle of about sixty degrees, and 
his mouth was open, and there w'as a hole—on my side, at 
any rate—near where his eye should be. 

The more I looked at it, the more wonderful I thought 
it. It might have been graven by the hand of man, and 
cleverly' at that ; save that this fi.sh was devoid of fins, and 
the semblance, as I afterwards discovered, was not so 
striking from any' other point of view. 

Stepping from the water, I scrambled over the rocks, 
where I sat me down and heaved a great sigh, w'hich I do 
not pretend to be able to explain. Helief, joy', victory'—all 
were mixed up in it, I do not doubt. Here was I, at the 
end of all my trav’els ; I had reached the conclusion of my 
journey. The Big Fi.sh w as there. 

To achieve any thing is a concpiest, great or small. I 
had sojourned in the w'ildeme.ss, it seemed, for y'oars ; I 
had stood in constant peril of my life ; I had journeyed in 
company of cut-throats ; I had lived w ith .savage men ; I 
had .seen .something of the glories of old Peru, the Temple 
of Cahazaxa ; I had marched for days and days alone, naked 
and carrying my' Indian blow-pipe in my' hand. And there 
was the Big Fish—the very' sign-post, tis one might call it, 
t o the Greater Treasure of the Incas. And as the.se thoughts 
jangled in my brain, another .shot rang out—^how' far away 
I could not t(‘ll, but .somewhere in the W ood. ' 



—till the lino breaks or the fish is landed'. 


Those Who Believe In You. 


T here are so many others, as y'ou march your journey 
through. 

Who watch, by little roughened tracks, to see w hat you 
will do. 

And you— >’OU may just fancy that it matters not at all 
If, at*a bit of hilly ground, you slip your foot and fall. 

Tliere are so many others, as you battle through the day. 

Who w'onder if you’ll vanquish all the lies that come your way* 

And you_you may just fancy that a crooked word or so 

Won’t make a scrap of difference wherever you may go. 


There are so many others ; and they watch and scan you wtll; 
And all those little failures in your journey they can tell. 

And, if you speak a falsehood or descend to something mean. 
Be sure by those who watch you ’twill bo noticed and bo seen. 

There are so many others ! T/icy believe you are so strong — 
So valiant and so truthful—and so quick to siUnce wrong. 

Oh, try your very keenest not to disappoint their trust; 

’TLs hard for hero-worship to be trampled in the dust. 

Lillian Gaud. 
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How to Make a Small Induction Coil. 

A Paper for the Young Electrician. 


By A. DUNCAN STUBBS. Lieut. R.A.F. 



O many boy.s have asked ino how to make and 
use a spark coil, and so many hours may be 
spent in enjoyable and edin ativo experiments 
with a small coil, that I liavo asked your 
Editor’s })ermis.'^ion to include this doscrijition 
in the “ B.O.P.” while the long winter 
evenittgs are with us. 

The particulars I give are for a coil giving 
a spark § in. long, and thi.s should bo quite 
large enough for an amateur experimenter. 
In constructing the macliine, great care irnist 
bo taken to see that the insulation of both 
primary and secondary windings is perfect, 
particularly in the latter. A breakdown in 
the insulation will considerably reduce the 
spark and entail unwinding and rewinding, 
pcrlu\|js, the whole of the coil. No otic who has manufacttired 
a large coil w'ill w i.sh to do this for amusement, so—go carefully. 

To explain the theory of “ Induction ” in detail would require 
a wliole page, so we will take tliat as read and 
get to work. Now' you have seven principal 
parts to make and assemble. 1. The Bobbin. 

2. The Iron Core. 3. Primary Winding. 4. Second¬ 
ary Winding. 5. Contact Breaker, or “ make 
and break.” (3. Stand. 7. Condenser. The 
bobbin ends should be made of ebonite or hard¬ 
wood, 2t in. diameter and { in. thick, and in 
the centre of tlie.se we wnnt a in. diameter 
hole. The happy posses.sor of a lathe can turn 
out a coujile of discs in no time, but do not 
di'spise tlie penknife, since W'ith this handy tool 
alone we can build our coil. 

Before we can complete the bobbin we want 
the iron core. This is to be 4^ in. long and in. 
diameter. The best iron is the .softe.st. Let us 
ask our electrical stores for suflicient No. 22 or 
No. 20 best charcoal iron wire to make our core, 
and then we must cut it into pieces 4i in long, 
until the bundle formed is in. diameter. Now 
force your bobbin ends over the core, and if you 
can bang in another iron wire so much the 
better, but don’t split your discs. 

That old drawing-book of yours will provide 
us with some cartridge pap(‘r. Wo want several 
strips 4 in. wide, since tlio sjiace between tlie 
bobbin-ends should bo 3.^ in., and we want the 
[>aper to lap up the sides a little. TIh'so strips, 
soaked in hot parallin wax, shouh.l be foIIimI round 
the core until a tube of about 3*2 
formed. Now soak the completed b<)l)bin in 
paratfin wax, first tying the paper tulie with 
cotton in case it wants to unroll. Lay this aside 
to cool and dry. Our primaiy winding is the 
next item on the programme, two laye rs of No. 

IS double .silk-covered cupper wire. Roth eials 
of this wire must come out at the .same end of 
the bobbin, so make two little hoh'S in one disc, 
near the centre, and start l-)y leading one wire 
through from the inside, allowing al>uut 0 in. 
for connecting up. Now^ win<l the wire right 
along the bobbin and back again, tluis making 
two lajers, ju.st like a cotton reel, and take the 
eecoinl eini through the second lade, leaving a 
“ tail ” as before. 

Our primary is finished, bvit bci<jre the sc-cund- 
ory can go on we must make sure no sp.uks are 


going to jump through our insulation. Two or three layers of 
})aper, well soaked in paraflin wax, must be wound round the 
primary, and, since our sparks seem to prefer the 
eiuLs of the bobbin for their tricks, make sure of defeating 
them by keeping the paper well up to the discs and 
even a little up the sides. Our secondary winding is com¬ 
posed of I lb. of No. 40 double silk-covered wire with the ends 
at the opposite end of the bobbin, so make two little holes in 
tlie other disc, one near the primary winding, the other at the 
outer edge of the disc. We shall wemt a ‘‘ tail,” of 6 in. or 7 in., 
drawn througli as we did with the primary, and now we can 
wind, smootlily and evenly. Do not run the first turn quite 
close to the disc, and wdicn you reach the other end keep clear 
there too, for wo must bear in mind our jumpy spark. One 
la^ er completed ! Now baste the coil in paraffin wax and have 
a layer of paraffined notepaper, slightly wider than the space 
between the tw'o discs, wrapped round. Now wind again, getting 
0!i as many turiLS as po.s.siblo and completing the second layer 
at the disc wo started from. Another basting with wax, another 
sheet of paper, and so on to the third and succeeding layers 



Plan and Elevation of Completed Coil. 

Tlie tcraiiiuTla PI aad P2 are oraitted on the elevation In order to illustrate 
more clearly the Contact Breaker. 




HOW TO MAKE A SMALL INDUCTION COIL 
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pocondary winding increases the length of the spark, but a 
faulty layer means so many turns wasted. 

Our paraffin-wax should be the best, white for preference, 
and should be kept hot over a little lamp or stove, not boiling, 
of course, but quite liquid. The last layer of secondary should 
he covered with several wT-appings of paper, and after the com¬ 
pleted bobbin, with its four “ tails,” two at each end, has been 
well w'axed, make it “ pretty ” to your own taste. Shellac 
\ arnish is good. 

The contact breaker may be bought ready-made at jour 
electrical stores, or an old electric bell will provide us with 
one, and if we are to rely upon our pen¬ 
knife only we had better not trj^ our 
’prentice hand at manufacture. My 
sketch-plan shows the end of tlie core A. 
against which, and nearly touching, is 
the hammer B of soft iron. This 
hammer is fixed to the end of C, a fiat 
spring, attached at the other end to a 
pillar D. The spring should be light 
enough to vibrate easily. Tlie other 
half of our contact breaker consists of 
pillar E, through the top of which is a 
screw F. This screw must be adjusted 
until its tip touches the spring C when 
the latter is at rest, and clear of the core. 

Our stand we will make of walnut or mahogany, size in. 
by 31 in. by IJ in. deep, but not sohd, since our condenser is 
to be hidden in a recess under. Let us build it up of \ in. thick 
wood, with a strip along each side to hide the condenser which 
i.s secured under the base. 

In putting the coil together the bobbin should be first fixed, 
and the ends of the primary and secondary wires (kept well 
apart) passed through holes made for them, to the under side 
of the base. Use screws to secure the bobbin to the stand, but 
make sure you do not touch the windings by keeping the screws 
well to the outside of the bobbin discs. Our contact breaker 
is the next fixture, but mark out the position for the two pillars 
fn^t, making sure the “hammer” will fall centrally upon the 
core^ and also that it is not more than | in. away from the core 
when stationary. Our various screws under the base should 
f>€'rnnit of us wiring up after all our parts have been mounted, 
but if you cannot work the oracle, wire up as you go, according 
to my sketch, taking the primary wires to terminal PI and the 
pillar D, respectively, and the secondary wires to SI and S2. 
From P2, the other terminal, a wire is run to the second pillar 
K, and at last your coil may be tested. The two pairs of terminals 
\ ou can buy at the same shop as the wire, and you will probably 
1^ able to make your choice from a dozen varieties. The only 
point to remember is that with terminals S it is as well to keep 
to the sort I show, in order that they may carry the rods of the 
cJjsc-harger, which I must explain. You will take your high- 
tf-nsion wires for experiments from these terminals, but any 
rriLstake in handling while the coil is running would have very 
di>m^g:reeable consequences were it not for our “discharger.” 
Two brass rods, or long naUs at a pinch, nm through the holes 


in the terminals and their ends should to not more than I in. 
apart, since our coil is built for a | in. spark. Now% if j^our 
high-tension wires are some way apart your “ jumpy ” spark 
hops across the discharger points. 

Without your discharger the spark would take the path of 
least resistance, probably across your secondary winding, and 
bang goes your insulation. 

Now w’e can run our coil by connecting up terminals PI and 
P2 with our battery, which can be either an accumulator, 
a “ dry ” pocket-lamp battery or house-l fell batteries. From 
three to six cells are usually employed (that is, one or two poc'ket- 
lamp batteries), the spark intf/essing in length with each cell 
added, but do not forget your insulation—every cell added 
increases the risk of a breakdown in the secondary winding, 
and at a compound rate ! 

Now you have probably looked down my list of parts to 
assemble and foiuid you have no condenser. Your coil will 
work without a condenser, but with neither so long nor so fat a 
spark, so the extra power obtained is well worth the trouble j oii 
may take. 

For our condenser we shall want 36 sheets of tinfoil, size 
4 in. by 2 in., and 36 strips about 2 in. by | in. Sixty slieets 
of paraffin-waxed paper, 5 in. by 3 in., will complete our list 
of requisites, and now we can start again. Place ten sheets 
of paper on your 
bench in a neat 
pile and on top, 
in the middle, 
a .sheet of tinfoil. 

On one side of 
tlio latter place 
one of your 
strips, allowing 
it to project 
about an inch 
beyond the 

paper. On top comes another sheet of paper, then a second layer of 
tinfoil with another strip, but this time projecting on the opposite 
side, as 8llOw^l in my sketch. Another sheet of paper, pleas?, and 
then the third lav'er of tinfoil and so on, keeping the strips of 
odd numbers on one side and even numbers on the other. Cover 
the last sheet of tinfoil with ten sheets of paper and then — 
sit on it, or, better still, put it in a vice or press (the clothes 
mangle is useful !). Make a hole through each set of strips 
and connect up wdth a screw and nut. WTien nicelj^ pre.s.sed 
your condenser must have a sheet of cardboard either side, 
and can then be tied up with cotton and connected up, under 
the base of the coil, wdth one wire to each pillar of the contact 
breaker. 

Now your coil is completely finished, but do not forgot mj' 
old school motto, “ Non sine ptdvcre palma.** h’inish each 
little part well as you go along and then at the end you will 
have no troublesome fault to locate, and you can start experi¬ 
menting. 

A large number of experiments can be performed with even 
a small coil, such as ours, but although small we must not got 
careless with it, since our “jumpy ” spark is hot and far more 



COflDENSCR. 

As it should appear when ready to be tied in 
position under the Stand. 
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effective tlian a shocking coil. Always interrupt tlie primary 
circuit before adjusting the seconilary terminals, or, if you 
must touch the latter wliile the coil is rumiing, use a glass ro<l, 
even if your discharger is working. 

Connect up your battery, and your contact breaker should 
Btai-t. If not, clean the spring and long screw where they make 
contact, and adjust the screw, probably inwards, until the 
hammer vibrates. Test the core for magnetism with a piece 
of iron—there should be sufficient pull to attract the hammer, 
which by breaking contact with the screw', and thus do-mag- 
iietising the core, is pulletl bjic'k by the spring, only to rejxiat 
the process aiul at a speeil regulated by the elasticity of your 
spring and the distance betw'een hammer and core. 

With the discharger points close together, a rapid flow of 
sparks will take place, thi<*k and reddish. Increase the distance 
Ix'tween the points and a thin, blue spark will jump, and less 
frequently. 

Tlie vacuum-tube provides perhaps the most beautiful and most 
simple experiment with a coil. Your electrical dealer will liave 
a large nssf^rtinent, and very pretty luminous effects can be 
obtained from some. Then you can try a candle-flame between 
the discharger points. A longer spark will result, and of great 
brilliance. Blacken the points with lain[)b!ack, bring them 


together, and they will becoiiie incandescent, insert a pjeoe 
of wood or glass between the points, and the spark will bend 
round the obstruction. Try a piece of paper and two very wee 
holes will be pierced. 

Our spark will ignite gas, gunpowder, petrol, etc., and a few 
metal filings placed betwt'cn the points will afford considerable 
amusement. Water w'ill not quench our jumpy friend ; even 
in a tumbler of water will the spark jump ! And if a drop of 
w’ater is placed on a discharger point the spark will run round. 

Leyden jars can easily be charged by a spark-coil, and exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful figures may be protiuced by the discharge across 
a jihotographical plate. 

Kontgen, or “ X,” rays emanate from a tube wdiich is a.ssociated 
with the vacuum-tubes mentioned above, but w-ith this small 
coil we shall not be able to obtain very satisfactory results, 
neither is it desirable for an amateur to dabble in the higher 
and dangerous branches of coil work. 

So, on the next wet day, just settle down an<l see what you 
can do. All the materials you want, even the base and bobbin, 
if you prefer ready-made things, can be obtained froFn the 
atlvertisers in this paper, and at a very reasonable figure, and 
if you strike a “ snag,” a friendly chat w ith the electrician round 
the corner will put you right. 


Our Open Column and Note Book. 


CHIMNEYS FOR STORKS^ NESTS, 

In Holland the stork is almost wor 
shipjxid. To have a pair of storks 
nesting on, or near to, one’s house is con¬ 
sidered to be a sure sign of good luck. 
All kinds of inducements are offered to 
the storks to build their nests on houses. 
A common type of chimney has a flat top, 
which projects some distance all round, as 
show’n in the accompanying photograph. 
On this the storks will build their nest, not 
in the least bothered by the smoke from 
the chimney, and if undist urbed will rear 
their brood to everyone’s groat siitis- 
faction. S. Leona un Bastin. 


VHAT AN OLD READER THINKS 
OF THE ‘^B.O.P." 

Wkitinu from La Gloria, Cuba. Mr. W. J. 
Schofield, an old reader of the “ B.O.P.,” 
says ; “ 1 arrived in Cuba some seventeen 
years ago, bringing with me my wdfe, son 
and daughter. My father sent to Roland 
(my son) the ‘ B.O.P.’ on his tenth 
birthday, and continuetl sending him the 
paper for .some years. Roland quickly 
became as enthusiastic a ‘ B.O.P.’-ite as his 
father had been thirty-five years earlier. 
His life, from the time he commenced 
going to the American school at La 
Gloria to the day when he left Cuba, was 
spent entirely among American 
Cubans. It is evident that he w’as 
more influenced by the ‘ B.O.P.’ 
than he was by his American 
teiichers, American school-books 
and, later, American and Cuban 
a.ssociates, for during the war he 
paid his pa.ssnge from here to 
Toronto, Canada, to join a Canadian 
regiment. The .seeond day after 
his arrival in Toronto he volunteered 
and was afterwards accepted in the 
army. I have another son, 
eighteen years old, who was born 
in Toronto, ami two other boys 
born in Cuba. As Roland’s loyalty 
to England is directly duo to the 
‘ B.O.P.’ I consider it my duty to 
see that the other boys have the 
same antidote against certain 
undesirable literature and anti- 
British pi-ejudices with which they 
come in conta<-t. Nothing under 
‘ (Jod’s green footstool ’ can sliake 
I ho loyalty of a British boy 
who has constantly read the 
‘ B.O.P.’ 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
Problem No. 17. 

By C- F. Barker. 

Formed from the “ Dundee ” Opening 
thus: 12- ir>, 24—20, 8—12, 28—24, 
9—14. 22-17, 3—8, 2r>—22, 11 — 15, 

20—11, 7 10, 24—20, l.-i-lO, 20—11, 

8—15, 23—10, 12—19. Position:— 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 16. 

Position : Black men on 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 13, 14, 19 23. Wliite men on 15, 
16, 18, 21, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 32. Black 
to move and win. 13—17, 16—9, 6—13, 
21 — 14, 8—11, 15—8, 4—27, 31—15, 
23—27, 32—23, 7—10, ete., and Reed, 
the late American Champion, bent 
Hopkins by removing 13 pieces from the 
board by a compound coup* 



A Stork's Nest on a Chimney. 
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Tire striking coloured plate of freaks of insect and plant life, 
presented with this month’s number of the “ B.O.P.,” calls for 
some special note here. Some of the 
‘ FROM NATURE’S subjects illiLstrated tell their own story, 
CURIOSITY but others require explanation. At the 

SHOP.” top left-hand corner, for instance, will be 

seen the curious “ Snake-nut ” from British 
Guiana. This nut, which is about the size of a horse-chestnut 
and V>elongs to the same family, was known for manv' years 
before botanists were able to locate the 
tree whence it came. Indians from the 
interior of British Guiana used to bring 
down snake-nuts to Georgetown as 
curiosities. Eventually it was found 
that the trees floiu-ished along the banks 
of the River Essequibo. Although the 
nuts are not known to science as posseas- 
ing any medicinal or other valuable 
properties, yet the freakish snake-like 
form of the nut inside the shell has 
induced the Indians to employ it as an 
antidote to the venom of snakes. Next 
to this picture we have that of a Papago 
Indian of Mexico slicing off the top of a 
liisnaga cactus in order to enjoy a drink 
from the plant. According to the 
i^ientists who watched this operation, 
the top when taken off expo.sed the 
white interior, which was saturated with 
water. The structure of the tissue, 

Ijowever, was such that the water did not 
exude of its ovra accord. The Indian 
then cut a wooden stake about three 
inches in diameter at the larger and blunt 
end, and \^'ith this he proceeded to mash 
the white flesh of the cactus into a pulp. 

As the churning progressed a bowl was 
formed in tlie top of the plant, and 
when a suitable quantity of pulp had 
accumulated the Indian, taking this up 
Tiandful by handful, squeezed out the 
water into the bowl, throwing the 
r<*jected pulp upon the ground. From 


the upper eight inches of the Bisnaga about three quarts of water 
were obtained, and this liquid the Indian himself drank in 
preference to the water from the white men's supxDlies. The 
natives of Mexico, we learn further, use the cactus water con¬ 
stantly for mixing bread. In the lower part of the plate is 
shown a picture of an Aztec Indian “ Milking the Agave A?tieri- 
catia,*' the aloe of Mexico. This plant is familiar in Europe, 
where it is grown in gardens for its beautiful spike of flowers. 
In Mexico it is sought after by the Indians for its water, 
which is used in the manufacture of 
the native drink, “ pulque.” One 
writer tells us of seeing thousands of 
these Agaves planted in long, regular 
lines in one district, and among them 
were the Indians, each with his pig¬ 
skin on his back and his long cala¬ 
bash in his hand, milking such plants 
as were in season. 


* • ♦ 


Scoutmasters in Palestine. 

The first training ramp for school teachers ia 
Pak*stine who wish to become Scoutmasters was 
held oil the Mount of Olivos some montlw 
auo. Representing all parts of Palestine, the 
teachers were groui>ed into Patrols, and while the 
camp were treated like an ordinary Scout Trwp 
in training, all tlie training was done in Arabic. 
Of the 20 members of the camp, 20 were Mos¬ 
lems and 0 Christians. 


Look now at the remarkable Dove 
Plant, of wliicli an illustration is given. 

This pretty and 
THE DOVE curious orchid can 

PLANT AND bo seen often at 

MOSS INSECT, annual flower shows 

in London, and the 
prices asked for it are not unreasonable. 
Tlie plant receives its name from the 
fact that the column of the flower bears 
a close resemblance to a dov'o with 
expanded wings. It is found in Panama, 
and grows generally in marshy ground, 
attaining a hoiglit of five or six feet. 
The up|)er portion of the Dove Plant, 
for a third of its length, is occupied by 
a spike of almost globose, sweet-scented 
flowers, each about an inch and a half 
across. The scent is powerful and not 
unlike that of the Magnolia. Tho 
casual observer would bo apt to consider 
it a beautiful plant, even if ho had not 
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detected the t!ovo-liko rcscinblaneo centred in the heart of the 
blos^^om. But- Ibis latter is its chief glory, of course. Imagine 
a w^hite flower about the size of a tulip, shaped somewhat like 
the shell of a lion’s egg and with the near end removed to enable 
you to look insido. The light shining through the white oval 
walls odds to its purity. At the remote end of the blossom is a 
little dove, facing you. Its head is bent forward, its tiny beak 
is tipped w ith pink and its wings are outspread. 

This truly remarkable plant is quite natural, let me tell you, 
and is not the outcome of special horticultural treatment nor of 
artilicial hybridism. Little wonder that the early Spaniards, 
ever on the alert for any phenomenon upon which to fasten the 
idea of a miraeulous origin, should hav'O bowed down before 
this matchless flower and named it “ Flor del Espiritu Santo ” 
(The Flower of the Holy Spirit). 

In his notes accompanying the picture of the Moss Insect, 
the late Mr. Richard Kerr, F.G.S., writes that it has been found 
in very different parts of the world. Belt, the naturalist, in his 
‘‘ Nicaragua,” says ; ” Another insect, of which 1 only found 

two specinp'ns, had a wonderful resemblance to a piece of moss, 
amongst which it concealed itself in the daytime, and was not 
to bo distinguished except wdien accidentally shaken out. It 
is the larval-stage of a species of Phasma.” In the drawing 
it w'ill be noticed that the body and legs are knotted wdth pro¬ 
minences like those on moss, the colour being green. In this, 
as in many other instances, the full extent of tlic deception is 
not so pronounced as it w’ould bo if we could see the insect in 
its natural surroundings, that is, on masses of rock where moss 
is plentiful. Another observer of this natural freak refers to 
its motions being very slow’, especially when feeding, the head 
being withdrawn beneath a fleshy, mobile hood, so that the 
action of eating does not produce any movement externally. 


Certainly as an example of protective mimicry the Moss Insect 
takes a lot of beating. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The two remaining examples of freaks in insect life in our 
plate are the Buff-tip moth and the Binsitta Barrowi. The 
fonner, as depicted, wdien at rest wraps its 
MOTHS THAT W’ings round its body in such a manner that 

PRETEND TO the little creature looks much more like a 

BE OTHERWISE. piece of wood than an insect. The 

Binsitta Barrowi, discovered by Colonel 
Walter Barrow in Upper Burma, has evolved a remarkable 
protective design for its pupa case. When the latter is found, 
attached to a tw’ig, it is seen to resemble a snake’s head, with 
some of the peculiar markings of that of Lycodon Aulicus, a 
snake given to bird-eating. It is to be presumed that birds, the 
natural enemies of moths in the pupal stage, wall fly from this 
dangerous-looking form of the Binsitta in alarm, and so the 
inst'ct is enabled to preserve its life. Mention also must be 
made of the caterpillars of the family of moths know’n as Hypsa 
Monyca, to bo found in .Singapore. These strange little 
creatures—which are of a rich crimson colour relieved by one 
w hite band, the head being dark green, and the body covered 
with hairs—are impelled by a common understanding, or 
instinct, perhaps, to climb the stem of a plant and so arranuo 
themselves in a compact mass at its topmost point. Here they 
may be readily mistaken for an extra large raspberry or other 
succtilent fruit. One fails to see w’hat benefit can be derived 
from this, how’ever, unless the fruit thus mimicked bo one that 
fruit-eating birds wish to avoid. In the case of the Hypsa 
Monyca this point still remains to bo settled. ‘‘ Field CTub ” 
members and others who are interested in the 

__ subject of protective mimicry in nature will like to 

I add these examples to their general knowledge. Later 
on, in another coloured plate, I shall hope to give 
several more wonders from ” Nature’s Curiosity Shop.” 


“ Captain Albert Ball, V.C. 

7th (Robin Hoorl) Battalion Sherwood Foresters 
attached Royal Flying Corps, D.S.O. (two Burs), 
M.C., Croix de Guerre, Legion d’Honneur, Order 
of St. George (Russia). 

Hon. Freeman of the City of Nottingham. 


and at the reverse face the legend : 


In the air lie gave most conspicuous and gallant 
service to his country, and was killed in action, 
fighting gloriously, 

May 7th, 1917. Aged 20 years. 

Per Ardua ad Astra.” 


Tlie photograph show’ii on this page is that of the 
monument raised to the memory of the late Captain 
Albert Ball, V.C., the famous 
IN MEMORY airman hero of the Great War. 

OF A GALLANT Some time ago this splendid 

AIR HERO. memorial v,i\s unveiled in his 

native city of Nottingham by 
Air-Marshal Sir Hugh Trenchard, D.S.O., who was 
formerly Ball’s chief in France. The statue com¬ 
prises a sculptural group in bronze, consisting of a 
figure of Captain Ball with upward gaze, tightening 
his belt preparatory to flight. He is shown ban^- 
headed, as was his usual custom w’hen flying, and is 
inspired by an allegorical figure of a woman repre¬ 
senting the air with robes and hair w’ind-tossed, 
having one hand pointing to the sky and the other 
re.sting on Captain Ball’s shoulder. The thick leatlu? 
coat and thigh-boots are an accurate copy of the 
uniform w’orn by airmen at this date. 

The statue stands on an imposing carved pedestal 
of granite and Portland stone, its total height being 
twenty-one feet. On the front face is inscribed : 


An Airman Hero’s Memorial. 


A. L. 11. 







The Snake-Kut {OrniocARTos PAnADOxiiM)-. 
British Guiana. 


’o PupjE OF Moths [Binsitta Barrowi); also 
lUE Head of a Snake {Lycodon Aulious). 



The Moss Insect. 


The Hove Plant. 
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In the Hands of 
the Wahe-Wahe. 

A Story of Adventure in the 
South Pacific. 

By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

Eminent Entomologist :—“ We are taught that the mythological youth. 
Narcissus, (ell in love with his own reflection in the water, but I’ll warrant 
be wouldn't have done so had he found iumself in my predicament 1 ’* 


B oth tlie master and the mate of the tramp ship 
“Samoyedo” relied on the chart, as mariners do, and 
the cliart said that there were no obstructions 
to navigation in the vicinity of the Wahe-VVahe 
P"oup of islands in the Soutli Pacific. If the chart Were 
correct, the “Samoyede” struck notliing at about five o’clock 
in the evening of an average tropic day, and tliat nothing 
tore a hole in the side. There was time to get out the two 
boats and get clear, and that was about all. 

The boats kept clase together; the mate, who had 
retained a chart of those seas even in the urgency of pack¬ 
ing up such of his belongings as he could take with him, 
gesticulated violently with it as he argued with the captain 
over the gunwale of his boat. The chart said there was 
nothing there, and— 

“ Have it your own way,” the captain said heatedly. 
“ There was nothing there, and there’s nothing showing 
there now—not even the “Samoyede.” And it’s thirty miles 
to pull to the nearest of the Wahe-Wahe group, if we want 
to breakfast on land.” 

The sole passenger of the voyage, Jack Wilson—he had 
signed articles as ” cook’s mate ” to comply with regula- 
tioiLs in that respect, since the “Samoyede” was not entitled 
to ship passengers—listened to the controveisy with some 
amusement ; the “Samoyede” ha<^l taken nearly everything 
he pos.sess€jd down to the bottom of the sea when nothing 
tore that hole in her side—according to the chart—but still, 
he was young enough to forget his troubles and be amused 
at the mate’s persistence in the accuracy of the chart. At 
eighteen troubles sit lightly on the average youth, and 
Jack Was not of a worrying kind. He had anticipated a 
dull and uneventful voyage, but hero was a prospect of a 
call at the Wahe-Wahe group of islands, with a possible 
Robinson Crusoe sort of life until some vessel called to 
take them off. So he gathered from the captain’s remarks, 
and the outlook was not unpleasant, from his point of view. 
The captain and the mate had got to the stage of shouting 
to each other as to what sort of explanation they would 
make to the owners, and that brought them back to the 
subject of the chart and the sunken rock, or whatever it 
was, that ought not to have been there. Meanwhile, it 


remarks 
of such 


being yet an hour short of sunset, beyond the 
bows of the boats a coast-line showed dimly ; 
it was Ayanoro, the biggest island in the Wahe- 
Wahe gioup, according to the captain, who 
consulted his copy of the offentling chart. 
The sea was oilily calm, and rowing was an easy 
matter ; a current set toward the island—still 
according to the chart—and since there was a 
high moon, nearly full, they had no doubt of 
making a good landing before the night was far 
advanced. 

Jack had an oar and pulled his weight with 
the rest of the boat’s company, turning his head 
ever and again to look round and try to estimate 
how far off Ayanoro still was. The mate rounded 
off the argument about the chart with a few 
about the honesty and care of all compilers 
documents, and the captain did not reprove 
him for using bad language, as he might. They made 
Ayanoro when Jack was beginning to grow weary as well 
as too warm for comfort, grounded on a white sand beach 
beyond which were the conventional palms of the Pacific, 
pulled the boats up beyond high-water, and got out their 
kit for the night after a meal of biscuits and salt junk. The 
captain ostentatiously loaded his revolver before tucking 
himself up on the warm sand, and the mate did likewise. 

” Cannibals, these Wahe-Wahe people, I believe,” the 
mate remarked. 

” They had a reputation for liking long pig, I believe,” 
the captain agreed. 

” What’s long pig?” Jack inquired of the mate. 

” Pig, ordinary pig, is pork, the meat of the pig,” the 
mate told him unnecessarily. ” Long pig is you, if the 
Wahe-Wahe cook you.” 

The enlightenment was a trifle disturbing, but Jack 
was tired after the long spell of rowing, and very soon he 
slept soundly in spite of the unfamiliar sun-oundings. The 
beach was warm and the sand was soft, and though he 
wakened in the morning with sundry bumps on his face 
where mosquitoes had got at him, the bites did not arouse 
him. 

He wakened, too, with a thirst, duo to the salt junk of 
overnight. The rest of the party were still sleeping, and 
he got up and looked round. The beach went up for a 
Iiundred yards or more, and then gave place to rank tropic 
vegetation, above which the palm trunks towered. There 
must bo water up there. Jack thought, and ho set out with 
a tin cup to find it. There was water in the casks they had 
brought in the boats, but ho thought it best to ignore that 
supply, for the mate was in charge of it, and the mate had 
an acid tongue if anyone interfered with his prerogatives ; 
this much Jack had found out on the voyage, and, con¬ 
sequently, he was careful over anything which concerned 
the mate, even such a small matter as tliis. Ho set out up 
the beach, walking silently. 

The jungle growth wa.s fascinating, when ho entered it; 
tliero were flowering slirubs, tangles of creepers, all tJio 
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richness of a vegetation of the nature of wliich lie was 
ignorant, amt from its splendid confusion he judged that 
this side of Ayan^ro was uninhabited. He came on jilan- 
tain growing wild, and got enougfi of the wild fruit to make 
him forget that he was hungry, hut still there was no sign 
of water. Tlie beach was out of sight, but he kept his 
sense of direction and went on searching—they would all 
want water shortly, he thought. 

Quite suddenly he came out into a clearing ; there were 
cultivated patches, some of ^^■hich showed rows of a vege¬ 
table growth that was strange to him, and among tliem 
stood a couple of huts, grass-woven and thatched with 
plantain, but showing no signs of life. Here, he thought, 
would bo water, 
if anywhere, and 
he went up to¬ 
ward the huts 
cautiously. From 
behind one of them 
suddenly came into 
sight a party of 
live men, with 
waist-cloths of 
woven grass fibre, 
and nothing else 
in the way of 
clothing. They 
were within a 

dozen yards of 
Jack when he first 
saw them come 
from beyond the 
hut, and both they 
and he halted at 
the encounter. 

Four of them 

carried sjiears he 
saw, and they 

looked anything 
but reassuring. 

Still, it might bo 
worth while to try 
friendly tactics at 
first, for he was 
totally unarmed. 

It struck him that 
it might be a trifle 
unwise to wander 
round an island 
like this with 
nothing but a tin 
cup, but it was too 
late to think of 
that. 

He pointed to 
the cup and then 
to his mouth. 

‘‘ Water,” he said, 
knowing nothing 
else to say. 

They made a few 
remarks to each 
other, and mean¬ 
while Jack obser¬ 
ved a piece of 
stone about the 
size of a half bi ick 

lying tlown liy his feet. He stooped down and annexed it, 
and again faced the five. 

” Ha ! ” one of them remarke I, raising his spear and 
pointing at Jack. 

There came back to that indi\ idual the mate’s reftMcnce 
to ” long pig,” and he wondered how these peofile cooked 
their victims. He was dead meat, for a certainty, for that 
pointing spear could mean nothing else, l)ut he would make 
an elfoit to rejoin his party. th all the stitaiglh that 


was his he flung the stone he had picked up, and it caught 
the spear-pointing savage at about the top of his single 
garment, doubling him on the ground in a heap, after 
driving out from him a grunt that sounded more like 
ordinary pig than live long pig. 

” Ha ! ” said the rest of the party in chorus as Jack 
bolted. 

He cleared the low fence that divided the cultivated 
ground from the jungle in best hurdling style, and in thirty 
seconds realised that he had lost all sense of direction. 
From behind him came an occasional ” Ha ! ” which 
informed him that the cannibals of Wahe-Wahe were in 
hot pursuit, and for a time he ran on, trusting to luck to 


- ■ 






** It made about fifty yards through the loose sand, slowing its pace all the while, stumbled, 
and fell.” page 235.) 


bring him out on the beach. Then, as sounds of pur>;iii 
had grown faint, he stopped, with a view to getting In 
direction from the ]>osition of the sun. As nearly'^ as \n 
could remc'iuber, if he travelled toward the sun, keepiiij 

it slightly on his left, he ought to make the beach, and- 

” Ha ! ” said a voice quite near by, and he caught si 
of a face among the bush and the glint of a spear. A^nn 
he was ofY, practically regardless of direction; he plun^t‘< 
into a thicket of busli, and fell. 
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It was only a fall of six feet or so, but the disconcerting 
[art was that it landed him bang in the middle of a herd 
of wild pig, and, what was more, on the back of a member of 
the party. He came down, oddly enough, in correct riding 
position on an old boar, which rose with a squeal that was 
o'hoed by all the rest of the hertl. Some of them climbeol 
the bank of tlie gully into which Jack had tumbled, some 
wont up the gully, and .some went down ; among these 
latter wtvs the boar on which Jack had tumbled, a big and 
liofty specimen of the pig tribe. Jack, making the best of 
a bad busines.^, gripped the pig’s flanks with his legs and 
retained his balance, and the pig made twenty miles an 
lionr or more straight down the level floor of the gully. 

“ Ha ! ” said a voice from the bank, but Jack was too 
busy keeping his balance on the travelling pig to look up. 
Then there was a volley of “ Ha’s ” that .soundorl suspici¬ 
ously like laughter, and then that noise was far behind, for 
the pig w’as travelling. Jack put up one arm to ward 
[Mftsing branches and twigs from his face. Ho would liave 
i;iven anything to dismount, but the pig showed no signs 
of stopping ; its ridge of back-bone was sharp enough to 
make the ride a painful one, but the alternative seemed to 

tliat of “ long pig.” It was best, Jack thought—as far 
as he could think at all—to sit tight until the jug rolled 
him off. 

Suddenly he came out from the twilit dimness of the 
pnilly to the sunlit glare of the beach - the pig had travelled 
the right way for him. It made alxnit fifty yards through 
the loose sand, slowing its pace all the while, stumbled, 
ond fell. When Jack had got the sand out of his mouth 
anrl had got on his feet, no pig was visible, but ho was 
within two-score yards of the boats, he found. The ca[)tain 
and half-a-doz«?n of the men stooil looking his way, sjieech- 
l«‘ss w'ith laughter, and toward them came rapidly his 
former friends—or enemies—of the clearing. As he aj)- 
proached there was a volley of “ Ha’s ” from tlie visitoi’s, 
and a palaver between them and the captain and mate. 

Jack approached slowly, feeling not a little foolish. The 
mate regarded him with severity for a few seconds and 
I lien went off into a roar of laughter. 

“ It isn’t a bit funny, really,” Jack said, nettled. 

“ Isn’t it, though ? ” the mate said. ‘‘ You’ve nearly 
laid out one of these chaps with a fxibble, they say, and 
you’ve done a jockey trick that’s the funniest circus I ever 
You ain’t safe among the Wahe-VV^ahe by the look 
of things.” 

‘‘I thought—they looked—” Jack started to explain, 
but found explanation impossible. 

“1 know,” said the mate; ‘‘you were thinlting over 
wliat I said about long pig. But what made you go off 
alone ? ” 


‘‘ Looking for water—I was thirsty,” Jack answered. 

” Huh,” said the mate, ‘‘ where’s my tin cup ? ” 

” Follow the trail of the pig I rode and y^^’Il find it,” 
Jack .said confidently. 

The mate regarded him with added severity. “ You’ve 
lost my tin cup, and half murdered a friendly gentleman 
of colour who owns a plantation somewhere inland there, 
by what these chaps say. This sort of thing \vill bring us 
all before the beak, and we’ll miss a pas.s ige in the 
trader that’s in the harbour round the otf er side of 
the island.” 

” I thought you said it was a cannibal island ? ” Jack 
said, by way of accounting for himself. 

” Was, sixty yeai*s ago. The.so are peaceable fellows 
enough, now—we’re as safe here as in our beds, on Ayanoro, 
and we’ve got no business to go disturbing all the wild pig 
in the island just as these fellows are setting out on a hunt, 
let alone borrowing pigs to ride on.” 

Jack turned to look at the visitors, one of whom raised 
a spear and pointed at him. 

” Ha ! ” ho said, and added a few remarks which the 
mate .seemed to understand without difficulty. 

” Ho says your way of riding pig is very funny,” the 
mate translated for Jack’s benefit, ” but ho says the man 
you lieaved the rock at is very sick, and we’ve got to give 
presents to .save legal proceedings or something of the sort. 
Now let me ask you, Mr. Wilson, not to go out alone in a 
place you tlon’t know, and if you must go alone, don’t 
lieave rocks around in a promiscuous way. Now I’ll settle 
these chaps.” 

He went to the boat in which he had landed and pro¬ 
duced two ern[>ty bottles with screw stoppers. These he 
pre.sented with great gravity to the spokesman among the 
visitors, showing him liow the stojipei-s worke<l. Then there 
was a great hand-shaking ceremony all round, and each of 
the scantily-clad inhabitants of Ayanoro said ” Ha ! ” 
with great vigour wJien they came to shako hands with 
Jack. 

” Take my advice and learn the lingo before you go 
exploring,” the mate remarked as the visitors retreated. 
Ho pointed seaward to a lino of smoko on the horizon. 

” I tliought she was in liarbour,” he remarked. ” We’ll 
have time to cook a goo<I breakfast and then row round 
to the liarbour. According to tlie chart- 

Ho looked at the captain as ho spoke, inquiringly. 

” Oh, shut up about the cliart ! ” the captain retorted. 

The mate reflected for a minute. 

‘‘ It’s a pity WiLson didn’t steer that pig a bit better,” 
he said at last. ” If only he’d ridden it straight down here 
wo might have had fresh pork for breakfast. But what’s 
done can’t bo helped.” 


Our Dormitories. 

By NATALIE JOAN. 


T he corridor’s long and not very wide. 

With a row of doors on either side 
Beginning at Dormitory One. 

Now, Dormitory One is the famous spot 
Where the midnight toffee once boiled hot 
And simmered until it was done. 

With a spirit stove for a secret fire 
And Gubbins I. in his night attire 
Stirring the bubbling brew ; 

Till there came a husli and wo heard a tread, 

'The light switched on and we saw the Head— 

Which brings us to Dormitory II. 

Now, Dormitory Two is a haunted room 
Where a ghost one night stalked through the gloom. 
Rigid and stiff as a post 
Till Smithson I. sat up in bed. 

And buzzed a boot at the banshee’s head. 

And that was the end of the ghost, 

Who uttered a yell and then foU flat 


(And so did the joke, for the matter of that, 

When we heard a well-known step). 

And the ghost was laid (by the heels, you know). 
And given a hundred lines or so. 

And a yard and a half of ” rep.” 

Then Donnitory Three is the door on the right. 
Where nigger minstrels danced one night 
To bone and a muted comb ; 

And Donnitory Four is known to fame, 

Where Brown’s white rat lives fat and tamo 
In a chocolate box for a homo. 

And so as we grow in years and grace. 

We get moved up from place to place 
If our troubles have left us alive; 

Until at last when we get our cap^ 

We join the ranks of the sixth-form chaps 
And finish in Dormitory Five I 
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A Moonlight Exiwsure. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE STAND AND THE DEVELOP¬ 
ING CHAMBER. 

Abbot’s House, 

Friars School, 
Marrli 12th. 

Dear Uncle,— I asked father 
to send you on my mid-terin 
report, becaiLse I tliought you 
would like to see it; my place 
was 19, numlx*r of boys in the 
class 20, but Mr. Scruse, our 
form-master, saj’S 1 am im¬ 
proving in intelligense. 1 feel 
sure that if it is true, it is because 1 have had to think to under¬ 
stand some of your tlireetions. So I hope you will feel \our 
time is not altogether wasted. 

1 also asked Hevis about your friends at Crouch Knd. and be 
said that jears ago before he was l)orn his mother livf*d there. 
So I suppose Bevis’ grandparents were the friends you knew. 

I asked him to find out for certain and he said ho would. 

Term is more than half ov'er, and I am looking forward to 
the hols. I am particularly anxious to get the camera 
finished before Faster, so that I can use it at home. That wj\s 
a ripping photograph of the spider yon sent me. 1 .shall certainly 
try to take photographs like that. Bevis and 1 had a hunt 
round the shed in our football field, but though there were plenty 
of cobwebs, we could not find any spiders, though wo found a 
chrysalid. Do you think it will turn to a spider if we keep it ? 

I have never l>een glad I wore s|k*cs. iK'fore ; but it turned 
out lucky for me when 1 came to try to got some of thost^ chipped 
lens*>s. You see, I iLsually break my s|)ecs. once a term, ami so 
1 happened to know Mr. Parker, the jeweller in Church Strtxd, 
pretty xvell. I told him what I wanted and showed him your 
letter ; he laughed a good deal and he got out a drawer that was 
full of old 8peettveh‘s and broken glassivs. Being a good chap, 
he sorted out half a dozen lenses of different stivngths and gave 
them me for nix. Wa.sn’t it luck ? What’s more, one of them 
is a beauty ; it’s so thick and magnifies an awful lot. 1 shouhl 
think the man it belonged to must have been almost blind. 

1 fjuite understand what you maan now by getting the picture 
sharp on tlie focusing screen. At first I couldn’t st'o anything, 
beeauHc I was trying to look throiKjh the ground-glass instead 
of on it ; hut I think I've fix(‘d my lens in the rigid distance. 
But I won’t screw the top of my camera on yet, until 1 have 
taken a photograph with it. 

You didn’t tell mo how to fix the lens inside the cniriera, so 
that I could remove it wlien I waid to. But really it’s cpiile 
easy. You see I got a pill box, and made the lens fit into that 
pretty tightly. Whon the lid is on, it just touches the top of 
the lens. All I had to do was to glue the pill-box to the lens- 
board. When I want to take the lens out, 1 push it from the 
front, and it falls out easily. W lien 1 want to use it in any 


other aj>paratus, I shall get another pill-box and mount it in 
that. 

I don’t think I have any more news, so will close, hoping to 
hear from you very soon. 

Your affectionate Nephew, 

Frank. 


The Vicar AO e. 

Little Capton, 

March IGth. 

Mv Dear Frank, —Glad to get your letter. You seem to 
have been doing well, both at work and at play. Your father 
sent me on your report. As for your “ intelligense ”—I have 
a pi-ejudice for spelling it with a “ c ”, but never mind—I 
should not liave taken the trouble to send you these directions 
of mine, if 1 had not believed you would take the trouble to 
try to understand them. 

Thank you for your answer about Bevis’s friends. I am very 
interested ; hut, you rascal, why insult my ago by putting me on 
a level with the grandparents ? If I did know them, in old dny.s, 
1 miLst have known Mrs. Bevis and her brothers and sisters too. 
IV'rhaps I was more interested in them, as being nearer my own 
generation than their parents. 

Spidei's, by the way, do not have “chrysalids.” Not InMug 
insects they lay eggs, whicrh hatch out into minute but jXTfwt 



Fig. 1. The Stand. 
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spiders, and these grow ex¬ 
actly like any other animal. 

Your chrysalis, if it is alive, 
will probably turn into a 
moth. 

WeU, now for my next 
lesson. I propose this week 
to show you how to make a 
stand. Y^ou will certainly 
want one, and they are much 
clieaper to make than to buy. 

The one I propose to offer 
you may not bo very com 
pact; but I wiU guarantee 
that it will be strong enough 
for you to sit on, and it has 
a little dodge or two that you 
will find very useful. 

First of all, as to its height. 

1 believe in having a stand 
that docs not make you bend 
your back too 
much when you 
are focusing. 

It ought not 
to be le.ss than 
4 feet high. 

Y'ou will 
want 9 pairs i 
of hinges — ' 

Te f 'roT’J Fig. 2. 11.. Top of Ae Stood. 

cheaply at a 

Penny Bazaar, or at some iron-monger’s shop—tluee small 
hooks and eyes, and some wood. 

Get three pieces of wood 4 feet long, 2 inches wide, and about 

1 inch thick. Tliese ore for the legs, and it is important that 
they should be reeJly good strong stuff. An old crate should 
pupply you with plenty ; but if so, you will have to plane them 
smooth. Also, they should taper from 2 inclies at one end 
to 1 inch at the other. 

Cut these in two; not in the middle, but about 20 inches 
from the bottom, and then join each of them together again by 
means of a pair of hinges. On the opposite side, where the 
hinges come, fix a hook and eye (you can see one in position at 

2 on Leg D in Fig. 1). Wlien you want to use the legs 
fully extended, you fix the hook on one part into the eye on the 
other part, and so have a leg that won’t bend in the middle. 

On the other hand, you may sometimes want to shorten the 
legs, as, for instance, when photographing flowers in the field ; 
then you double up the legs, and so make your stand 2 ft. 8 in. 
high, instead of 4 ft. To keep the lower joint tucked up, use 
an elastic band. 

Now for the top. Get two pieces of wood, in length and width 
the same size as the width of your camera. (Mine are 4J ins. 
square.) One of them (G in sketch) has the legs att€iched by 
hinges. Fig. 2 G shows in dotted lines where the legs come 
on the underside. 


mine, half-an-inch apart, up the centre, and I use a “ screw 
eye,’* as you see at K in Fig. 1, to fix this arm rigid at any 
point I want into the edge of block G. Any ironmonger will 
supply you with a “ screw eye.” 

You can stain and varnish your stand to your own liking; 
and your camera also, if you wish. Or you can cover your 
camera with American cloth, or leatherette, or even good stout 
brown paper ; but such “ trimmings ” I leave to you. 

To attach the camera to this stand, use the oldest method in 
the world and tie it on ! If you think your string will work 
loose, or the camera will shift, then nail a little slip of w'ood on 
each side of block F, making two runners which will grip tlie 
camera firmly. These and your string will prevent any 
movement (Fig. 3). 

So your stand is complete, and if it is not very compact, it 
has, at least, two merits : it costs very little, and it has a tilting 
top, which will come in handy for all sorts of pictun's, and don’t 
let me catch you complaining at carrying it about, if you come 
out with mo next holidays, photograjihing birds’ nests. I don’t 
believe in your flimsy, featherweight instruments for any s<?rious 
work ; but by and bye, when you can afford it, you can buy a 
good stand and a tilting top. It will cost you 158. to £1—this 
one luis cost you Is., or Is. 6d. at most. 

A CARRYING CASE AND DEVELOPING CHAMBER. 

So far you have only one dark slide, and that will not carry 
you far. Later on you may be able to afford to buy some more, 
but until that happy day you had better learn how to change 
plates by other means. 

One way is to have what is called a changing-bag. Tliis is a 
light-tight bag with two sleeves. Y"ou put your dark slide and 
a box of plates inside; slip your arms into the sleeves, draw 
your own coat-sleeves over them, and then take the plate out of 
the dork-slide by touch, and put a new plate in from your box. 
This is much easier than it sounds after a little practice, espe¬ 
cially if you stick a tiny scrap of stamp paper on the back of 
each plate (in the comer) before you leave home on your photo¬ 
graphic tour. This dodge helps you to put the plate in your 
dark-slide the right way up, with the film-side upw'ards. 

It is as well to have two boxes in the bag; one for exposed plates, 

and the other for unexposed 
ones ; you are less likely to mix 
them up that way. 

As for the bag itself, you can 
buy one; but it will cost you 
about as much as half a dozen 

Fig. 3. The Runners. new dark slides. On the other 
hand, you can make one, or, I 
suspect, get your mother to make on© for much less. 

One about two feet square will be quit© big enough ; it should 
bo made of two thicknesses of black material, and, if possible, a 
middle layer of red material. It has no opening except tlie 
two sleeves (see Fig. 4), and there is a band of elastic in the 
opening of each sleeve, so that wlien your hand is inserted the 
elastic draws the material closely round your arm to prevent 
light entering. You must ask your mother for the material. 
Possibly she has an old skirt that would be available; or I can 



Tlie other piece F is to be hinged to G, by and bye ; but first send you an old cassock of mine. As for the red lining, ask your 

of all, you take yet a third square of wood of the same size, and mother for some old linen, or sheeting, and dye it scarlet, 

cut it into three pieces; they are " N.B.—The bag must be abso- 


luimbered 4, 5, and 6 in Fig. 2. 
Noe. 4 and 6 are fixed to block F ; 
No. 6 is hinged to block F, so 
that it folds down in between Nos. 
4 and 5. Now hinge block F to 
block G, as in the Figure ; then 
screw the legs on imderaeath. 

Now if you look at Fig. 1, you 
Will see how this patent top is to 
be used. It often happens that 
>ou want to point the camera 
downwards or upwards, and you 
can do it by means of this board 
F. The arm H does the trick. I 



lutely impervious to light—no 
specks getting in anywhere ; that 
is the object of the three layers 
of material. This bag will be use¬ 
ful os a fociLsing-cloth, so it will 
serve two purposes. With its aid 
you should be able to change your 
plates anywhere in the open air. 

But I can suggest another 
method, which I expect you will 
prefer to adopt. If you cannot 
get material for a bag, then make 
a changing-box of wood. You will 
want a pair of sleeves with elastic 


have drilled a number of holes in 


Fig. 4. The Changing-bag. 


in the ends, but you can cut these 
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nro red wIiilIows. You look through C (keeping your eye close 
to it) at the plate or dish inside, whicli is illuminated by the 
light from the window D. 

The window at C is really a circle the size of a penny, with a 
bit of ruby glass, fixed on the inside of the lid, to cover the hole. 

I am afraid I cannot tell you how to make ruby glass, and you 
will have to buy a |>iece. Rut the window at D, which is five 

inches square, is made of 
two thieknesses of “ ruby 
f fabric,” and is covered with 

^ ]»lain glass outside. You 

can have one thickness of 
fabric, and substitute ruby 
glass for the plain glass, if 
you prefer. The point is 
ruby gloss, alone, or 
layer of fabric alone, 
is not sufficient to protect 
the plate from being fog¬ 
ged. But, if you like, you 
can make your wdndow 
without buying ” fabric,” 
by dyeing two sheets of 
white paper with red dye— 
even good red ink will do 
—and mounting them, when 
ets of glass. But the fabric will only cost 
b the same time I give you the other hint, in 
branded, os I once was, in an outlandish 
lass broken and no shop near. 

Of course, the eye-hole at C consists of one piece of ruby glass 
only ; but when you are looking through it, your own head cuts 
off a great deal of the light entering, and when you don’t look 
through it, you should cover the hole up. In any case it is so 
small that you need not fear that it wdll seriously affect the 
j)late. 

If you are going to cart this dark-room about with you on 
your rambles, you may as w'cll have a good strap attached to it, 
to sling it over your shoulders, or to 
—-- T, - _ hold it on your bicycle. 

" If you only intend it for changing 

ra the plates, you may as well make it 
just large enough to hold your camera 
and a box of plates. But I think 
you will do well to make it large 
enough to serve as a case for all your 
photographic impedimenta, so that if 
you go down to Sunsea this summer 
again, you will be able to do your 


off an old coat, taking care to have double thickness, thougli 3 'ou 
may dispense with the red material in between. 

Now, this box will serv’e four purposes. It will act as a case 
for the camera, and you can make it largo enough to hold camera, 
developer, dishes, etc., such ni yout /ill take if you go away on a 
holiday ; secondly, it will serve as a changing-box ; thirdly, it 
will serve as a dev’cloping chamber, in which you can develop your 
plates at liomo (without 
making a filthy mess in the 
bathroom), or on holiday 
at the sea without upset¬ 
ting the landlady ; fourthly, 
it makes a red lamp at 
a pinch, if you put an 
electric pocket torch insitle 
it. Really, it is such au 
invaluable thing that 1 
think I ought to take out a 
patent for it. I am not sure 
that I could not name 
other uses for it, but these 
will sufiico. A.s for its size, 
you can make it what size 
you like ; but my model is 
14 in. long. 8 in. deep, and 
9 in. wide (Fig. 5). 

A Hudson’s Dry Soap box will supply you with all the wood 
you require, and you may cut it down to the size you wish, or 
use it as it stands. But in either ease, you must see that the 
nails are well driven homo, and tlMt no light gets through the 
cracks, and that the sides of the box are not partially trans¬ 
parent. The best moans to secure this end is to paper the whole 
of the interior with good strong brown pai>er, or you can paste 
up the cracks with strips of paper, and then paint the whole of 
the inside with dead block. 

In each end there is a circular hole big enough to get your 
hand in comfortably, and the sleev'es are tacked well down round 
these lioles. Ttvek them on the inside of the box, so tliat no 
light can get in between the cloth 
and the wood. 

The lid is cut to fit exactly fii sh 
with the top of the box, and this also 
is papered or j)ainted on the insiile. 

Running round the inside of the box 
for this lid to rest on are four strips of 
wood, and to make certain of a light¬ 
tight joint, I have glued strips of 
velvet upon these, so that when the 
lid rests on tliom, the velvet nets 
infallibly ns a light-excluder. The lid 
is held in phuc by two turn-buttons, 

A and B in Fig. 5. 

(You may find it more convt?nitnt 
not to cut the l>oles in the ends of 
the box, but to have them both on 
tlie long side of the box, .so as not to 
hav'O to stretch your elbows out as 
much as you will have to do, if the 
holes are in the ends. But tint is a 
matter for your own experiment. 

Kvery amateur jihotogrnpher, you 
must remember, if ho is of a prac¬ 
tical turn of mind, devises some little 
method or other of his own, in con¬ 
nection with liis apparatus, wliich 
differs from those employed by 
others. Exj)erienco only can decide 
the usefulness or otherwise of these 
devices.) 

Now I draw your attention to 
C and D in iny diagram. I lieso 


inches 

Fig. 5. The Developing Box. 


THK FOKTKAITS. 


Migcles Minor to his Parents :— 

Dear I>aiu) ano Mother,—I li.avo now devilopod 
tlie snapHhot I took of yon wiu-n I was tjuino for the 
lioIlydayH, also mounted it with cair, 1 think, dadd. it 
Is like yon in th(‘ mane, hnt mother has allways strnek 
me as heter hjoking than enclosed, 1 expert she must 
h.ive mcKjved or sumthing, the kemmieals and mount 
r.an into (piitc- a lot, so perhaps you r.an send me sum 
stamps by return. Hoping you are both in the pink, 
Your airect. sem, 

HaKULP MIUULLS. 
P.S.—Plese excuse the thum mark 
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(Illustrated by T. M. R. Whitwell.) 


So Wartl, after collecting his hooks, went 
out by D^all’s front door; a 1 ri-^k walk of 
under a quarter of an hour brought him 
to Mr. Bertram’s “ digs ” .some ten minutes 
late. This, however, was no great matter. 
Bertram was no stickler for a little gi'ac© 
either way ; and to-night’s hour was not 
so much serious work as revising certain 
“ tips ” and practical wisdom as to liis 
conduct while at Cambridge. 

The hour .sped swiftly, and at 8.30 Ward 
rose to go. Bertram wished him luck in 
his papers, prophesied a probable earned 
increment within a short space, and said 
good-night. The house-skipper thanked him 
and left. There were two ways back to 
Dyall’s, and for the mere .sake of a change of route 
Ward decided to go back via Angel Street—a quiet, 
rather shabby thoroughfare. Both w^ere in bounds, 
tliough during all this term the whole town had been 
out of bounds to W ard, as to the rest of Dyall’s like¬ 
wise. Thinking of nothing in particular, unless it w'cr© of 
a stiff bit of Pindar he had just been revising. W ard stepped 
out briskly. The stret*t was practically cle.serted, for it 
was after 8.30 on an evening in late November, and the 
weather w^as bad. 

Suddenly, a few yards aheaTl, W’ard saw^ the figure of a 
man stop in front of a house aful knock. It was an oild 
sort of laiock—a quick double rat-tat, followed by a single 
one at a perceptible interv^al ; and the queer variety 
rou.sed Ward from his musings. As he came abreast of 
the house the knocker lookc'd up, and each recognised the 
other. The boy touched his cap mechanically. The man 
for a second avertei,! his face, but it was too late. Either 
for that reason, or for some other that lay obscure, ho 
turned again with a smile of satisfaction. Then he spoke, 
tLssured of victory. 

“ What are you doing here at this time ? ” demanded 
Mr. Jupp. 

“ Extra coaching with ^fr. Bertram, sir,” said W’anl, 
briskly. “ I’ve just left him.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Jupp, the smile fading. “ Mr. Dyall said 
nothing about it to me.” 

” Probably forgot to, sir,” rt'turned W’ard, with a sus¬ 
picion of a sneer. lie didn’t like Jupp's manner—it was 
too like a dog snapping at a bone and missing it. ” Jhit if 
you care to ask liim to-morrow, you’ll find that it is so. 
Mr. Bertram, of course, can corroborate if you think it 
necessary.” 

“ I don’t want any impudence,” snapped the defeated 
Bolshie. ” Of course 1 shall verify your statement. 
Now, get back ! ” 

‘‘ Certainly, sir ; but, if you w ill allow-” 

“Get back to the house!” reitei-atod Jupp with un* 
neces.sary violence. “ Don’t argue, but go ! ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SILLY ASSES. 

” rOU might have stuck up for your own house, at 
” 

X ** good ass ! It isn’t a hoirso question at 

all—it’s a school affair. Baird’s job is to pick 
the best team for Cheriton, not to-” 

“ I’m not talking of Baird’s job. Naturall3% .seeing that 
))e's a School House man, he’s not sorry to drop a D\ allite, 
and shove in Ball—that makes four School Kou.so forwards 
in the pack.” 

“ And they’re worth their places, too, in my opinion. 
Hang it all ! W’e’ve got four of the backs as it is. When 
you were in, w’e had a third of the whole side ! You can’t 
accu.se a man of favouritism after that.” 

“ If you’d had any decent feeling, you’d have stuck up 
for at Iea.st one Dyallite forward,” grumbled the soured 
W atstMi—for it was ho who had finally been dropped from 
the School team. “ One Dyallite fonvard out of eight 
isn't much to make a .song about.” 

The other partner in the cheerless dialogue w’as Waixl, 
and he preferred candour to .smooth words. 

“ You’re talking tlirough yoiu: hat,” ho .said impatiently. 
‘‘ ^ ou’i*e dropped becaase you can’t cure yourself of wing¬ 
ing. Pei-sonally, I agit?© with Baird. Rough on you, of 
ctnirse, in a way ; but you’ve only got youi-self to thank. 
\\»II, I can’t stay jawing. I’m due at Bertram’s.” 

He left the .study without ceremony. The time was 
nearly seven-thirty p.m., and at that hour he was suppo.sed 
to be kii the lodgings of one of the clas-sical masters in the 
low^l. All through the term Ward ha<l been attending 
there thnH3 nights a week for an hour’s extra coaching in 
vifrw of his approacliing scholarship exam. To-night was 
the last of the series, for on the morrow he and Jackson 
were due to start for Cambridge. The ex-day-boy had 
also enjoytsi additional coaching, but with one of the 
IScience masters—for Jackson was a “ Stinkite.” Also 
his tliree evenings a week did not coincide. 
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At that moment the house door swung open and revealed 
a short, thick-set man under the gas-light. There was 
nothing remarkable about him, except that he seemed to 
be about three days overdue for a shave, “ Get back to 
the house ! ” said Mr. Jupp once more in a vindictive tone. 
Ward obediently moved forward.* But though he was not 
luausually alert, his wits moved keenly to-night., 

As he walked, he counted the doors he passed, not turning 
his head to identify the house where Jupp had knocked, 
lest Bolshie should be watching him out of sight. Thirty 
yards on he turned a corner. Once round it, Ward waited 
a few moments to give Jupp time to feel security. Then 
he retraced his steps, counting the doors, and at length stood 
opposite the house where the curious knock had sounded. 
It was Number 19. The skipper noted the number and 
then departed swiftly. Why he had taken all this trouble 
he hardl 3 '^ knew ; rather, he was ashamed to put it into 
words, for it seemed an unlikely'—a melodramatic suspicion. 
Anyhowi no harm was done by remembering the number, 
in case . . . Number 19, Angel Street, went down on the 
fly-leaf of a Horace, 

His study was empty when he got back, for Pigott was 
“ feeding ” that night with the Chief. Prayei*s follow ed 
soon after, and as VVard retired early that night, in view 
of the morrow’s journey, he had little opportimity to 
discuss the recent incident. And next day he w^as too 
busy to dwell on it. But later he remembered. 

Jackson and he left the house together at 8.30, sharing 
a taxi. Ward was preoccupied and silent, thinking of his 
scholarship chance, and wishing that the next fortniglit 
was behind him. Jackson, on the other hand, was in high 
feather, looking forward to his fourteen daj^s of freedom 
with patent zest. If he got a schol., so much the better. 
If he didn’t—well, he was not going to worry, and nothing 
could wash out the delightful fact of a rest from Dyall and 
all his works. He conveyed this to his fellow-traveller 
as they sped off. 

“ I wonder .vou didn’t chuck your mourning suit,” said 
Ward with a smile.“ Siuely, if ever there was occasion-’’ 

“ And give the show away ? ” beamed Jackson. “ Not 
much, ol(i man ! Had I appeared (as I should have wished) 
in a top hat, spats, and kilt of many coloiu*s, some officious 
ass might have guessed that my bereavement was question¬ 
able, to sav the least. But I’ve no intention of wearing 
the wecnls while I’m away.” 

“ Oh ! Haven’t you ? ” 

“Nay; nay!” returned Jackson happil 3 ^ “ Witliin 
rny suit-case lurks a creation of Savile Kow—a neat 
tweed suit of greenish-grey—herring-bone pattern—wdiich 
n\v tailor assures me is both chaste and charming. 
Once in Cambridge, off go the blacks, and on goes the 
inotlcN' ! ” 

“ I slia’n’t be sorry for a change,” confessed Ward. 
“ It’s been a rotten term. So long as Carry was here, and 
w^e could Iiave a \'am in his stud\’, things were bearable. 
But D^'all and Jupp together are a bit too stiff. The house 
loathes them, and no w*onder. Personally, I’m surprised 
there hasn’t been more trouble alread^v.” 

“ Same here,” agreed Jackson. “ If Carry doesn’t come 
back soon, 1 bet there’ll be a smash.” 

“ It won’t improve things our being away,” said Ward, 
reflecting. “ After all, though one doesn’t want to swank, 
w*e have kept things fairly decent in spite of Dj'all.” 

“ Sp€vak for yourself,” observed Jackson sedatel\'. 
“ Since Dvall thought the Lower Study good enough for 
me, I haven’t lifted a finger to help him—and I won’t, 
eitiler ! Hi.s doom is on his own head.” 

“ Can’t altogether blame you,” admitted Ward, “ though 
I don’t say I’d take that lino myself. Oh, well .... 
we mu.st hope for the best, and trust Carry will be back 
soon.” 

“ And wish for a 8i>eedy end to the man Dyall and his 
pal. ... I w’onder what little plo 3 ''a the house wdll think 

while ^e’re away.” 

Wai'd shook his head and returned to his musings. 
Jaclcson. whom nothing could depress for long, wdiistled 


a cheerful tune and snuffed the air of freedom like a war- 
horse. 

The house, in point of fact, already had certain “ plo^ .s ” 
wherewith the.y hoped to make the time pass more gaily. 
Not least of the.so was a little scheme that had long exercistd 
the. minds of Blackboard’s Beauties. It had been inspiml 
by two things—a certain amount of idle leisure and the 
sight of an aged donkey that had been pensioned off in 
a meadow adjoining the school buildings. A shed in the 
same meadow served the beast for a stable in inclement 
W'cather; and, being a friendly animal, it had responded 
c the pirates’ overtures in the shape of a few carro*^s and 
r occasional apple. 

Two days after the scholarship himters had departeil 
a most unusual thing happened. Messrs. Coats and Kirk 
aro.se at 6.45 a.m. As the first bell did not ring till half- 
an-hour later, and as they rarely*^ got up till 7.35 (ten minutes 
before breakfast) this.proceeding might fairly be described 
as unprecetlented. However, it actually occurred ; and 
shortly before seven two junior figures might have been 
observed making their imobtrusive way along the road. 
In a short space they had arrived at the meadow in quest ion, 
and presently found themselves inside the donkey’s shed. 
A carrot and some sugar (borrowed from the breakfast- 
bowls without tlie formality of leave) quickly establishe<l 
a good understanding. Within five minutes the amiabl*^ 
brute was being led in the dim dusk of dawn through his 
familiar meadow and out by the gate. 

“ Keep your eyes skinned ! ” advised Coats. ** If Gibl^s 
catches us, it’s all up ! ” 

“ ]^e w'on’t catch us ! ” retorted Kirk, hardily. “ Bother 
it, man ! D’you think I’ve been shadowing him for a week 
without knowing Jiis movements now ? ” 

“ Well, where is he, then ? ” demanded Coats, to re¬ 
assure a nature that was sometimes timorous. 

Kirk consulted his watch. 

“ He starts imlocking the class-rooms at a quarter to 
sev^en, beginning at the Labs. Then ho goes right throiigli 
the main buildings from north to south. At this moniont 
he’s about the Sixth Form, and he w^on’t be round our way 
again for twenty minutes. So don’t worry, you old mule ! ” 
Coats grunted, reassured in part, but said no more, and 
the little cavalcade hurried on along the road. 

In another moment they tinned into the drive that led 
up between the Labs, and the Gy'm. Up this they hurrievl, 
the donkey unresisting but meditative, chewing busily the 
while. At the door of the Labs, they receiv'ed welcome 
reinforcements of their hopes, for the main door stood o|>on, 
according to Kirk’s calculations. Through this the\" pa,s>;t‘d 
in silent triumph, though the steed’s hoofs clattered rather 
alarmingl^^ to sensitive ears. Then Coats opened the second 
door on the right, thanking his stars that the room tUey 
sought was on tlie ground floor. The stairs might ha\'o 
been mounted without mishap, but the ground floor was 
easy mone^^ Entering quietly, they shut the door behind 
them and gazed around. 

The grey light of morning filtered through the window-^, 
and was just enough for their purposes ; for naturally the\- 
did not dare to switch on the electric lights, lest Gibbs c»i 
some other should spot the unaccustomed illumination. 
Before them was the main “ stinks ” lab.—rows of desk- 
rising tier on tier, and at the higher end the big counter oi 
“ bar ” behind which the scienti.st presided. 

“ Gee up, Nedd^'^ ! ” said Coats, facetiously. “ Yoii'i>] 
just as good a man as Bolshie I ” 

“Don’t excite him!” cautioned Kirk in an agitato] 
whisper. “ The beggar might bray! Besides, it’s 
insult! ” 

Coats grinned appreciatively, and the worthy pair tlioi 
introduced the animal behind the bar. The original noti<.>i: 
had been merely to tether the beast and leave him ; V 3111 
now Kirk had a fresh inspiration. The master’s chair 
roomy and strong. Did Coats think it could be managed 1 
Coats thought it worth trying, anyhow, and with por 
suasive endearments and strenuous shovings, the ambitioix: 
fags strove to make the donkey sit down. 
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“ If one could get liis fore-hoofs up on the bar-” sug¬ 

gested Kirk, and they tried again and again to achieve their 
admirable intention. But it was useless. Tlie donkey 
patiently but firmly refused to adopt so unusual an attitude. 
For donkey’s years he had stood or lain. Not lightly could 
he alter his aecustomed habits. 

“Oh, well!” said Kirk at last, admitting defeat. 
“ This’ll have to do as it is.” 

They tethered the patient brute to some con^'enient 
knobs, right in the centre, and prepared to leave. But at 
the very door Coats’ eye fell upon a pedagogue’s “ mortar- 
hofiuxl ” and gown lianging upon a peg. \Vith a grin of 
excitement he indicated these to Kirk. 

“ Gosh ! ” breathed the latter appreciativ'ely. “ You 
ham a brain, old man ! ” 


“ Don’t rag, you chaps ! ” tie urged. “ I^et’s sit down 
quietly and wait for Bolshie ! This is priceless ! Don’t 
let’s spoil it I ” 

With great self-denial the form realised the wisdom of 
81iep]ierd’s counsel, and .settled themselves into their places. 
The donkey, a little quieter but still uneasy, snuffed tlio 
air suspiciously, and pawed the grcumd. 

“ Steady, old man ! ” bogirocl Stubbs, in agony lest the 
cap should fall off. “ Half a tick, and you’ll be all right ! 
Steady ! Steady ! ” 

A quiet “ Sssh ! ” ripplnl along the desk, as a step was 
lieard on the gravel outside. In another moment their 
hete noire would be with liis appreciative charges. Heads 
wore bent—boolcs opened—not a whisper broke the silence. 



No fiu*ther speech was necessarv. In complete In 


snouiders and body, tying it round the neck. J hen tiie 
uncreased mortar-board was fixed upon his heafl 
took a little more time and some trouble, but with the help 
of string it was achievetl at last, though the 
a<ljective “ uncreased ” no longer was comjiletely 
applicable. After a moment's silent devotion before 
the unusual spectacle, Messrs. Kirk and Coats 
departed unobtriLsively, closing tlie door behind 
them. They got back to the house unobserved 
and reported progress to their friends. 

“ Sound work,” was McPhail’s comment, 
as he struggled with a stud. “ I only wish 
we were to be there first hour to see it. 

“ Much better not,” returned Coats. 

“ Then we can’t be asked if we did it.” 

“ Thej’ might ask everybrnly,” said Piird,\ 

“ Not likely. They can't ask every man 
jack in the school ; and, being in 
the Lab., anybody might have done 
it. But we’d better keep it to 
oiii-selves.” 

“ Bather ! ” agreed the club, and 
then the second bell called them to 
a well-earnetl breakfast. 

In one sense, their luck was in 
that morning, for no one went into 
the Lab. before school began. This, 
of course, they had counted on 
with reason ; but it might have 
Iiapj>ened otherwise. In another 
sense, their luck was out. The 
iientleman for whose benefit the.se 
prc‘]3a rations had bcjen made w’as 
Mr. Jiipp. But after pra 3 ’crs he 
was detained by another master 
who wished to consult him about 
t he progreas of a boy they were 
mutually interested in. Consequent- 
l\-. the Kourth Form—who were due 
for “ stinks ” wnth Jupp at that hour 
—had a satisfying spectacle all to 
themselves when thev trooped into 
the cla.ss-room. The first who 
entererl might have been excused 
if they fancied themselves “ seeing 
things,” for a donke\' in cap and 
gowTi is hardly the natural con¬ 
comitant of a science class. 

A screech of laughter made the 
rest of the form hurry in to see 
what was the matter. In the sub¬ 
sequent uproar the chief actor 
showed signs of unrest ; and if the 
gown ami mortar-board had not 
been securely fastened, the effect 
would have been .spoiled. Shepherd house ” 

nrrasped the situation with commend- lupp. 
able acuteness, and gave instant but 
and sound advice. j 


vjci uacK lo me 

house 
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Tlio step souiifled closer^ end f r yet. The door 
was opened, and in walked—not the expeeted Jiipp, 
but none other ttian IMr. Bungay, tla' Old Man him¬ 
self, who had come to consult the Bolsliie on his way 
to the Sixth. 

For a [)erceptiblo moment he gap(‘d amazedly upon 
thti scene, and observem say that they saw a grin 
apj)ear for a split second and then die behind those 
jaws of iron. The Fourth stole a look, and then down 
to their books again. Ye gods ! what rotten luck, on 
this day of all days ? 

“ Any of you fellows re>poMsibIe for this ? ” grunted 
the Old Man. 

“ No, sir,” said Shepherd smoothly. “ We found it like 
this.” 

The Old ^Fan could do .some quick tliinking wlien lie 
rhose. Obviously, whether the boy was telling the truth 
ur not, there was no means of iinding the culprit. Col¬ 


lective punishment he bated. But-someone must 

sutfer in the interests of discipline. 

“ V’ery good,” he said crisply. “ I accept your word, 
of coui’se. But the Fourth Form is big enough to know 
w hat to do even in a ca.se like thi.s. You had no business 
to leave the animal there. You should have removed it 
at once. Otherwise you lay yourself oj>en to a charge 
of conniving at impertinence. You will all bring me 
200 lines apiece to-morrow morning.” 

And then came an unrehearsed effect. The donkey, 
bored and uneasy, suddenly placed his fore-feet upon the 
bar. The sight of this pedagogic ass, in all the majesty 

of scholastic robe, feet out8])read afar- 

” Hee—HawAvwv ! ” said Neddy suddenly. 

The situation was too much even for the Head. 

” liemov'e him I ” lie said sternly to Shej^herd ; and then, 
w’ith a convulsive twitch, he turned and hurried from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A HOBBY AND ITS PRICE. 



Sure of u Welcome .' 


TAMPS c’ai.ued many adher.'iit^ among 
the jimio]*s, a’ld Bateman, obscure 
and late of the Spawn, by this 
time was acquiring a small reputa¬ 
tion as a connois.seur in this de¬ 
partment. Following Shepherd’s 
Htlvice and guidance, he liad written 
to the London finn requesting sheet.s 
on approval, on sale or i*etuni. 
These the London firm professed 
them.selves happy to supply, and 
at regular intervals the enterpris¬ 
ing fag gladdened his e\’es with a 
philatelic feast. Some he bought 
for, his own collection, when he 
could afford it : some he yearned 
over — even auetione<l a few 
treasured poss<^-;ioiis to purcliaso 
—others he had regr<‘t fully to 
return. Others again he sokl to 
pals, receiving a .small connnissioii 
-or discount from tlie dealers. 

His busines.s operatioiis were not eonfinefl to the limits 
of hi.s own house. Tiatemaii soon extended liis tradings 
lo tlie other houses, including the Day-boys VV'ith a 
III inher of the last—f)ue Kerr—he struck up a friendship, 
ptitly inspired by a mutual passion for stamps, partly 
I- ;*cuise ho and wen* both in the same form and 

h id other tast'*-; in common— e.gf, a prucltanf for tlie same 
h. ind of earani 'ls and a certain similarity in handwriting 
til It facilitated the fKioling of imjDositions. Hence it was 
not o ld that Kerr one* day invited Bateina’i to ti'a the fol¬ 
low in l' .Sunday. 

“ .\nd bring your stam|>s along with yon,” h* a<Med. 
“ We can hava> a yarn over them after grub.” 

“ I’d love to,” said Bateman, wistfully. “ But it’s ?io 
good. The Blighter’s not giving any leave, you know, till 
lie's found the fellows who domeil Bolslht* ami cliceked 
him.” 

‘ That finly mean< Iiavc down town,” urgeil Ken*. 
‘‘ A.ic! we don’t live in the town—it’s a mile outside.” 

“■ Bilighter wouldn’t .s<*e it in that waw” 

‘Well, try him, anyhow,” sngL'^ested the hospifalilc 
Kei r. “ He can only say no, and if he doe-; ’’ 

” Wf’ll, what then ? ” 

” We might work it,” said Ken*, my^teri*An\- 
1 ) 0 w, try it and see.” 

Fiie<l with the hope of a “ bmk tea ” and a stam))-tallv. 
Bateman took his erjurage in both hand-- and waited (»e, 
Mr. Dyall. 'I’ho v’f'rdiet was exactly what he liad expected. 
All leave was ‘‘ off ” fill the guilty had been ili^eovenul : 
the faet that Kerr's pf*o|ile did not actuall\ li\e in the to^\ll 


had no bearing on the case—and “kindly shut the door as 
you go out.” 

Bateman dolefully I'eported the I'efusal to his friend, 
a4lding some justifiable comment.s on the ways of beaks in 
general and Mr. Dyall in particular. Kerr snorted. 

” The rotter ! ” lie observed pithily. “ Well, old man, 
sin V 3 tin Bughter’s N.G., I don’t see wdiy you shouldn’t 
tak<' a little run on your own. Come without leave ! ” 

“ And get sw i.shed or sacked ! No, thanks ! ” 

“ You'ii never be spottetl, with decent care,” argueil 
Kerr. “ Sunday afteniooii's free as soon as School sermon’.s 
o\(‘r in Chapel. There's no call-over—not ev'en at tea. 

Ft‘Hows are allowed to. go for a walk. So long as they’re 
in by lock-up nobody cares a button. What’s to hinder 
\on going for a country walk and nipping into our house 
on the way ? ” 

” I’d have to go by the Oainlinton road, and that's ou*. 
of bounds.” 

“ Only a few hundred yards the way you’fl go,” urged 
the tempter. ” With care you can't be .sjxitted. Be a sport 
and come ! ” 

■’ Oh, well,” said Bateman, weakening. “ I’ll tliink it 
ovt r. I’d jollj^ well like to come, of 00111 * 86 , but—” 

’ There’s not a ha’p’orth of danger,” .said Kerr, cheer- 
fiil!\. “ You come, and don’t forget your .stamps. Any 

new ones ? ” 

“ I’m expecting a frcsli slieet to-morrow—.some topping 
om s, too. One of them'.s supposed to be worth three qui<l 
or su.’’ 

“ Is it ? And tlie best I’ve got is only a ten-bob toucli ! ” 
s lid Kerr, enviously. “ Mind you bring it along ! ” 

” If 1 cfime,” said Bateman cautiously, sorely tempteiL 
Master Kerr cliecrily said, “Of course you’ll come ! Xln' 
Pilightcr’ll never know—my people don’t know any «)i 
the beaks!” And for the time being the pair of con¬ 
spirators parted. 

I >areman was rather now’, rather nen’ous, and mtlier 
<h\. Also, In* liiid a w’holcsijine fear of being caught. During 
tJio intci \ (‘ning days liis resoliiliou fluctuated l>et\vet-n 
d.ning and Hppif’hi'usion. lu tlie end, the former con- 
<|iici(‘(l. It was a thrill to feel tliat he, a timorous 
a.s dcfviniz the allied forct s of Law and Order ; and llicr 
\\ as the a<lditional bail of a snug chat with a pal by a fji , - 
m a cosy room and a ” buck tea ” instead of repulsive 
nf l)r('>i(l-aud laittcr. After many qualms and hesitation-^ 
Ikitcman d“cide<l to “ ehanco his arm” and go. 

.A*** '»rdin;.Hy, at a ijiiarter to four a small and uerx-ou- 
iiiiiiro miglit ha\ c l>(*<‘u seen making a furtive pi*ogn*s.s nlonu 
;l)o r<iad that led away past the School, away froii\ tlii' 
lowTi. on a snlitaiy and ostensible walk. The day wns; 0\iV, 
ml inelinod to Ix' rainy. Nohoih was about. Licrlji 
ri adine' - n.enpjed tie* bulk <'»f the liouscs, and linici 
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worked beaks were enjoy ing leisure and tobaeeo in one 
another’s rooms. 

Bateman got clear of tlie Cheriton precincts without 
arousing suspicion, and within ten minutes found himself 
ti-amping briskly along a lawful )jye*way. In due course 
he reached the road along which he must travel to reacli the 
Kerrs’ house, and lieiv he pauscyl. Out-of-bounds was now 
the problem. Should he go on and risk it, or change his 
mind and return to safety and dull decorousness ? Bateman 
chose the former. After a prolonged inspection of the 
horizon, scanning every vista for a possible beak on the 
prowl, he stepped out I>riskl 3 ’ onc(^ more. Luck favoured 
him. Nobody was in sight. In p<*rfect safety, not having 
met a soul, he reached his fricaid’s abo<le. 

Once inside the gates, he knew he was safe 
By the time he would have to return 
would be far too 
dark for anyone 
to spot him. 

He was wel¬ 
comed r a p - 
turoiisly and 
made fi-ee of tlie 


The immcfliate business, of course, was stamps, and Kerr 
produced his album which the two enthusiasts conned and 
appraised in the terms of experts. Finally Bateman 
brought out the new sheet for inspection and ajiproval. 

“ ^^dlich is the threc-(|uid one ? ” demanded Kerr. 
“Three-ten,” corrected Jhiternan, pointing out the 
rarity. “ It’s a bit dearer than I thought. Isn't it a 
beauty ? ” 

“ T o p p i n g,” 
agreed Kerr with 
shining eyes. “ I 


“ Then the uncreaseJ 
mortar-board was fixed 
upon his head.*’ 

' {Sec page 2\i.) 

cvtahlishment. Now that he wtis safe, l^ateman’s'spirits 
rcvi\ed, and he felt ivady to face anything 'J'lie expt'cted 
tea was served soon afterwards and did not fall short of his 
desires. Scones—girdle cakes—two kinds of jam—cream- 
fresh butter—these and a top-dressing of marzipan marh^ 
the law-breaker more than ever convinced that one could 
be too timorous. 

After tea tlie son of the liouso bore ofT his friend to his 
private <Icn. This was a cosy little snuggery wlaae Kerr 
kept all Ills houseJiold gods—his bat, his photi^graphic 
oiitht, and various other precious nwessarit^s of life. A 
fire was blazing on the hearth, and with a sigli of repletion 
anil content Master Bateman sat down in a d(‘ck-ehair and 
prepared to be at peace with all the world. For the next 
liour or .so he didn’t care if it snowed. 


visit T liad it. Are j’ou 
going to keep it ? ” 

“ d'oo dear,” said 
Bateman, regretfully. 

) anything like that on 
my own. Doubt if I'll sell it either. 
I’reeious few chajis who can aiTord that 
for a stam[) --(‘Speciall\- so near the end 
of tei m." 

“ .lackson might. He's an oofy bird.” 

“ "S’es, but h(‘ do(‘sn’t care a rap for 
stamps. My word, if only I had his dibs-” 

“ Hang that tiri‘ ! ” said K<‘rr, rising. The wind had 
risen since they came in, and the (‘hiinney hail lK‘gun to 
smoke. “That’s the only drawback to this room. When 
the wind’s in the north the old tin' won't diaw properly. 
If this kei'ps up we shall have to go downstairs.” 

“ This is betti'r than downstairs,” said Bateman. “ ^^’hy 
worry about the smoke ? 

He coughed at the same moment, for an ('xtra strong 
puff sent the smoke bellying into the room in a massive 
cloud. 

“ Vou see,” sai<l Kerr, coughing in unison. “ It’s better 
if we op(‘n the window—unU'ss you think thal'd b(5 too 
beastly cold.” 

“ W(‘’re all rigdit by the fire,” .said Bateman. “Open 
the window’, old man ! It's much jollii'i* and more private 
up here than in the lil)rarv.” 

“ Right oh,” said Kc'rr, and moved to the window. 
“ It C4'rtainly does make the fire' draw, but-” 

He rai.sed the sash as he spok(‘, and as he dic^l so a strong 
draught sw’('|)t in and cU'an'd the atmosphere. His .spt'ceh 
was more than jusliti('d, for the eddying wind whisth'd in 
and rush(‘d the smoke perecfitibly towards its rightful 
home. But simultaiu'ously it blew the shet't of .stamp.s oil 
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Bateman's knee straight into tlie lieart of the fire. The 
owner made a frantic snatch at the fleeting sheet, but it 
wtiH too late. There was a sudden blaze, and in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye the pliilatelic treasures were no moi'e. 

“ My aunt 1 ’* gasped Bateman in stupefied liorror. His 
f] iend at the window turned. 

What’s the row ? ” 

“ Blown into the fire ! Tlie stamps ! ■’ 

“What! The new sheet! The three-quid-ten!” 
Bateman nodded, and guli)ed. Kerr gazed at him with 
troubled eyes. 

“ Great Scott ! Burned up ! Wliat rotten luck ! And—■ 
and you’ve got to pay for them ! ” 

“ Of course,” groaned the unlucky fag. “ There were 
over five quid's w^orth on tliat sheet ! Jehoshapliat ! What 
s/idll I do ? ” 

“ Five quid ! I thought you said three-ten ! ” 

“That was for the one stamj), you ass. That rnl the 
rest w ill be five quid and more.” 

“Phew!” said Kerr with unfeigned sympathy, “ft 
is a swindle ! If only I hadn’t opened tliat wretched 
window-” 

“ 'Twasn’t your fault,” groaned poor Bateman. “ I 
wanted it oj)ened. It’s just slieer putrid bad luck. But— 
but what on earth am I to do ? 1 can’t dub up five quid.” 
“ What about your governor ? ” 

‘ No earthly. He’s pretty decent ; but I’ve tapped liim 
once or twice already this term. As a matter of fact, he' 
sent me a rather snippy letter about a week ago, saying 
1 must manage on what I’d got for the rest of this tertn. 
Said I’d been spending too much, and so on—you know 
tlie sort.” 

K(*rr nodded. 

“ Then, whj^ did you send for more stamps ? ” 

“ Thought I’d make a bit by selling them,” confessed 
Bab I nan. “ I do get a trifle, you know—not much ; but 
enough to be welcome. If the gov. liears I’ve been sending 
up for .stamps to .sell, he’ll be shirty, 'cos he’ll never let me 
an*'wer advertisements on my own—sa>s boys are bound 
to be done. And if 1 ask him for a fiver on tlie top of that— 
rny aunt! 1 daren’t think of it ! ” 

Kt rr was silent. He could not think of any .scheme 
at all. After a pause he said :— 

“ Any good explaining to the dealers ? ” 

“ Shouliln't think so,” returned Bat(‘man, d'-anally, 
“ It looks so thin. TheyM swear I'd. just pinched the 
stamps. Oh, well ! It'.s no use grousing. I must try to 
tliink of soiiudhing or other. I medn't worry too much 
for a few days at any rate.” 

The words sounded hei'oic, and Kerr a|)plauded his 
friend’s s|)irit. fSincerel\ ^orry ha- the accident, h(‘ could 
luit lielp f(M*ling thankful that it Jia<l n(>t Jiappene<l to 
himself. At the moment it looked a perhs-tly Ix’astK* 
|)rol)lem. Still, there was no use dwelling on that a.^^iieet. 
.Much better show what piactieal .sympathy lie could, by 
filling the luckless youth's pockets with all available eat¬ 
ables he could extract from the cook. This kindly office 
p(uform(‘d, the pair .sepaiated, Keir to a book and silent 
gratitude, Bateman to a loin*!}- and darkling walk. 

Jmekily for him, it was <lark as piteli.. Oppressed hy 
tla‘ <‘ata.strophe Bateman gaA(‘ hardly a thought to tlie 
“ bouials ” que.stion, and did not trouble to keep a wary 
< yc for chance beaks on the jirowl. As it liappeiuHl, ]Mr. 
(3rd pass<*d liim before lie was in safc’ty ; but neither i>arty 
took notice of the other, so no haiin was done. The in¬ 
fluence of light, warmth, and friendship being now absent, 
Bateman had leisure to icflr'ct on his evil lot. The more 
he thought of it, the le.ss lie liked it. He ( (Mild not ask Jiis 
fatlier for such a .stupen(l(Mis .simi, es})ceially after the 
parental warnings as to adv(Mii<om(‘nt lures. !Mr. Dyall 


was even more unthinkable as a confidant, seeing 
that Bateman liacl risked the trip after leave had been 
refused. Mr. Jupp, ditto. To whom should he turn in 
his di.sti-ess ? Tliem seemed only one poasibility, to wit, 
Shepherd. 

It wTis long odds against his being able to give any useful 
aid, but theni appeared to be nobody else. Accordingly, 
after getting back .safely to the hoirse, Bateman watch^ 
his chanee to get the Fourth Former by himself in private. 
It W’as nearly an hour befoi’e the opportunity came, and 
then Bateman followed him to the changing-room, whither 
Sliepherd had gone for a wash. As briefly as possible he 
acquainted him with the catastrophe and begged for advice. 
Shefiherd appeared anything but plea.sed. 

“ You are a little ass ! ” lie .said brasquely. ” Mind ! 
If tliis come.s out, you're not to siiy that I put you on to 
the scheme ! I’m not going t(j get hauled over the coals 
on your account ! ’’ 

“I didn’t nieun that,'’ declared Bateman. “I just 
wanted to Icnow if you could suggest anytliing I could do.” 

“ What can I sugg(‘st ? ” queried the other ill-tempei'edly. 
“ I can’t lend you five quid, can I ? ” 

“ N(3, Shepherd. But I thouglit perhaps-” 

“ The firm’ll want tlieir money, of course. Can’t you 
borrow it .somcwvhere ? ” 

“ Where ? ” groaned poor Bateman. 

Shepherd snortetl. “ How do I know ? If you lose valuable 
stamps like that you’ve only got yourself to thank. But 
remember ! If you split about me, I’ll half-kill you ! ” 

“ I’m not going to .sjilit,” repeated Bateman miserably. 
“ Though I flon’t see why you should mind. It’s not 
forbidden, is it ? ” 

“ Of coui’se it’s not,” snarled Shepherd with curious 
\ ehemence. “ Only I don't choose to be mixed up in it. 
You’ve got yourself into the hole, and you mu.st jirst get 
yourself out.” 

“ VV'ouIdn’t be any good my writing to them to explain, 
d’ 3 ^ou think ? ” 

“ You can try it on if you choose,” .snapped the other. 
“ Personally, I slioiild think they’d insist on getting their 
money. Why not ask \ our governor for it ? ” 

“ (Ih, I couldn't ! '’ groaned the luckle.ss fag. ” I'e 
g('t into a frightful row ! ” 

“ Well, I can’t sugg(‘st anytliing else,” said Shepherd 
finally. “ There’s tlie pi*ep. bell. But mind, if you say a 
word about iius I’ll flay you alive ! ” 

Bateman went into Siuiday pi‘ep. (a .sliort afiair—half- 
an-liour for Scripture lesson), feeling that the bottom had 
fallen out of the world. So far as he coukl see, he was due 
to g(‘t it in the neck whatever course he took. He couldn’t 
very well hlainc anybody but himself ; but he did think 
Shepherd might liave been decent and sympathetic, even 
tliougli he could suggest no plan. Instead of which, the 
Fourtli Former, for no apparently valid reason, seeme<i 
morbidly anxious to wasli his hands of the whole affair. 

TlirouglK^ut the (w(^ning poor Bateman revolved all tlie 
]>ossihiIities of a way out without finding one that promised 
a decent chance of success. Well, he could wait a day or 
two and s('f‘ if anything occurred to his barren imagination. 
'J'liere s«‘enied no pos>;ible chance of a w indfall of five pounds : 
such gifts of fortune do not occur .simply because they are 
d(‘siit‘d. If nothing materialised, he would have to write 
an<l exjdain—beg for time, perhaps, and devote all future 
lips ami alIowanc(“S to paying oil the debt. 

Fa ('ll so, would the firm wait ? Five quid would take 
many, many months to wipe off the slate—a whole year 
pt'i haps ! Wiis it likely they would wait in silence .so 
long ? The problem was insoluble ; and Bateman went 
to '<leep that night acutely miserable. His perplexities 
wore not t<j Ix' of <hort duration. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DlRIiCT AG HON. 


“ F all the rotten torm.s,” said Pigott ill-humouredly, 

I I “ ^ think this has been the rotteiiest. It fairly 
takes the bun.” 

It was only a week before the Christmas 
holidays were due, so tempei's should have been good and 
spirits high. But there was every excu.se for Pigott's 
remark, and Jeffre 3 s—who was drinking hot cocoa after 
a footer practice—nodded assent. 

” It’s been the limit,” ho agieed. “ What with Djall 
ami Jupp placing old Hany with the house—impo.sitions, 
gatings, and plain brekkers—I for one sha’n't be sorry when 
it's over.” 

“ The liouse is rotten,” went on Pigott dismallv. “ It 
used to be a cheery crowd, but D^ all’s spoilt it. And now 
that old Ward and Jackson arc awav it’s ten times worse.” 

Jackson’s a cheery' b(^ggar,” answered Jeffreys. ” But 
lie doesn't bother liis head about keeping chaps in hand.” 

“ Can’t altogether wonder, .seeing how Dvall’s treated 
liim. But we mi.ss Ward. He did his job prett.y thoroughly, 
and it wasn’t an eas\' job. Now—well, the Lower Study’s 
spoiling for a fight (and I don’t blame ’em) : the Studies 
do pretty much as they choose. Everv^body’s groiusing : 
nobmlv ’s doing more work than they can help : tlie house 
footer team is slack and .sloppy. The house-monitors are 

off their oats. 
Watson doe.sn’t 


a decent man normally, but he’s going the same 
road-” 

“ And I’m not sweating rnvself,” interrupted Jeffie^ s. 
” Don’t mind mo, old man.” 

“ You’re not proci.sel^',” admitted Pigott. “ I wish \ ou 
would, old boy. Goodness knows, I don’t pose as a [li.-cliap, 
but I don’t like seeing the house going to bits. 1 try to 
smooth tilings on the whole, but it’s not a sweet busine.ss.” 

“ I don’t let chaps rag me,” said JefTro^s lazily. ‘‘ W l.eii 
I’m there, I make ’em come to heel. But I’m not going to 
lose rnv' sleep in covering up the sins of Dyall and Jupp.” 

Pigott grunted, disapproving the attitude, though lie 
knew the two hoiLse-masters must shoulder the main re¬ 
sponsibility. As the pair drank their cocoa and ate biscuits, 
a confiLsed roaring .sound was heard from the direction of 
the Lower Study. Pigott opened the door, and the ror.rmg 
i*esolved itself into a droning chant, of which tlie cliitl 
constituent appeared to be ” Soup ! Soup ! Sou[) ! ” 

“ Lions roaring for their moat,” he announced. ” \Ve!l, 
I don’t wonder. But if this keeps up we’ll have tlie Blighter 
coming in to row us all round.” 

“ I.iet him come,” said .leffre^-s, “ He might get some 
-tdea of what things are like.” 

But Pigott, a conscientious soul, had no wish for tluit. 
Aft-er waiting a few moments, during which period the noire 
increased, ho muttered impatiently and then left the .stud>'. 



Going down the pa.ssage he .soon found him.self in the midst 
of a shouting throng gathered about the Lower Study fire, 
chanting their desire in no uncertain voice. 

What’s the row ? ” asked IMgott of Stubbs, who was 
ng his wants as loudly as tlie rest. Stubbs grinned. 
The .soup’s late to-rlav,” he aii-swered. “ Chaps are 
getting hungry and sa.ying .so.” 

Pigott growled “ Silly asses,” understanding perfectly-. 
The soup-kitchen which Jackson had instituted caHy in 

the term had be¬ 
come a regular 
thing. Begun by 
Jackson chieflv as 
a mute protest 
and a lark, he had 
carried it on prett \' 
nearly every chy . 
Under Jackson’s 
supervision it had 
been decently con¬ 
ducted ; and (ajiart 
from Carry, wlio 
had winked at it 
so long as it did 
not lead to dis¬ 
order) it had not 
bei'n spotted or 
interfered vitli by 
autlioritN'. When 
Jackson had gone 
up ff>r a .schoL, he 
hail left his slorx's 
with M(>.ssrs. Tif'ut 
and Sale — Fifth 
Formers a\ h o 
“digged” with ('or- 
coran, and v.lio 
had cheerfully’ 
agreed to carry ( ii 
the good work 
while ho was ab- 
.sent. 

So far it had 
been managed sue. 


dropped from the 


“The eddying wind blew (he sheet cessfully, but to. 

of stamps Bateman's knee straight into the heart of the fire.” (Seg page 2 .^ 3 .) day a Jiitcn 
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occurred. Trent and Sale had dallied over their chang¬ 
ing, and he soup was late. The Lower Study, always 
lumgry and glad of an excuse for disorder, had vociferously 
intimated their desire. Even while Pigott W’as investi¬ 
gating, t* e chant of “ Soup ! Soup ! Soup ! ” grew louder. 
Jhit Pigott, though a weak heart forbade footer, was no 
weakling in spirit, and be knew his job. 

“ You chaps, shut up ! ” he shouted angrily. “ If you 
play the fool like this, I’ll stamp on the whole concern. 
Where’s Trent and Sale ? ” 

Gone for the kettles,” said a voice, the row subsiding. 
“ They’ll be back in a-” 

The sentence was never finished, for in the mitlst of the 
hurly-burly Mr. Dyall entered, at odds with the w<u*ld. 

” Wlii t’s all this disgraceful uproar ? ” he demanded. 
“I con’d heir it coming up the drive. Pigott ! what do 
you mean by-” 

And at that ill-fated moment the tardy Sale and Trent 
appeared, carrying the kettles. 

“ Dyall will be in, you asses ! ” began Trent, complain- 
ingly. Then his jaw dropped 
us he saw the gentleman in ques¬ 
tion. 

“ Dyall IS in,” observed the 
Blighter ominously. “ Now', will 
you kindly explain yourselves ? ” 

Trent and Sale looked at each 
other with an “ After you, com¬ 
rade ! ” expression in their e\ es. 

There was no help for it, however, 
and under the cross-examination 
and gimlet eyes of Mr. Dyall the 
t^d(^ of the soup-kitchen was 
dragged forth. Jackson’s name 
was not intrcxluccd—verbally. 

True to the benefactor, nobody 
gave the show' away. But alas ! 
the biscuil-box stood nakedly 
upon the table, and across the 
front the jape-loving Jackson had 
pasted a proprietary label, “ G. L. 

Ja<*kson, Purveyor to the Nobility 
"iid Gentry. Soup supplied on 
Keasonable Terms.” When the 
Blighter’s eye fell upon this—and 
it fell very quickly—there was no 
hope of concealment, and Mr. 

Dyall W'as rapidly in possession of 
the plot. Still, as brewing was not 
illegal, there was even yet hoije 
that things might not turn out too badly. But Dyall was 
a man of resource. 

” I could understand little boys gorging at all hours,” 
he snorted sarcastically, ” but w hen membei-s of the Fifth— 
and even the Sixth—are involved-” 

” Personally, I don’t go in for soup, sir,” said Pigott 
w’ith a flush, stung by Ixdng ” hauled ” before the kids. “ 1 
came in to s(‘e what the row was.” 

” A i)ity you did not arrive sooner,” comment(.‘d the 
angry master. ” But what I want to know is— wIkmc did 
tlH -^e kettlc'-i come from ? ” 

Trent, to whom the qu(?stioh w'as aildressed, re|diod 
RLiIIcily, **'J’he kitidjcn, sir,” and the fat was in tla* tire at 
once, 

‘"The kitchen is out of bounrls, as you know,” snarled 
Dyall vindictively. ” Take them back at once. 1 w ill 
see Ml'S, (’ai'ter m\ s(‘lf in your )ir(*snTico.” 

luckless cooks olx'ved. While the n'st of th<; house, 
unt<‘(l and r(*sentfiil, disjiei-sed about their business, Mr. 
Dyall superintended the return of the utensils. A martinet, 
a bacheU)r, a tact less man, he w'as unwise enough to rusli in 
W'here fit hers (c.^., married housc-niastei*s and seiisibh' 
men) would hav(> feari'd to tiTwI. In cutting trines he 
liarauguefl the cook on the (•normity of permitting any boy 
to tr<‘sp:iss in the sacred kitchen anrl borrow so hol\- a thing 
as a hoiis'-ket t k<. .Mrs. lislera'd with sjiarkling e^ es. 


” Don’t let such a thing happen again ! ” he warned 
her at the close of the oration. ‘‘ If it does-” 

” I’m tired o’ this,” said Mrs. Carter suddenly. ‘‘ Such 
a fuss about nothin’ ! I’m tired o’ this, and I want to give 
a montli’s notice . ” 

The Blighter checked. A.ngiy though he was, he knew 
Mis. Cai ter w as a good cook, /id he w'as not anxious to 
make a change But lie would not lose dignity by ai’gument. 

That mil't be as you please,” lie returned coldly. 
” You eaii think it over to-night, and tell me to-morrow 
when \'ou are calmer.” 

Wisel\', he left the kitclien premises before she could put 
ill another w-ord. The cook, with compressed lips and 
strange mutterings of W'lathful venom, went about her 
business. She had no love for her master ; indeed, she both 
loathed and despised him—not altogether without reason. 
IMr. Dyall was one of tho.se thorough men who trust and 
rely on no one but themselves. Under Robinson’s easy 
n'fjime tlie cook had had a pretty free hand, and on the 
w’iiole had not abused it. The Matron was the nominal 
mistress of the domestic airange- 
meiits of the house, and she and 
]Mi‘s. Carter got on w-ell together. 
Consequently Mrs. Carter liad not 
welcomed the advent of Mr. Dyall 
—his frequent swoops and scru¬ 
tinies—his close investigations into 
tradesrnon’s accounts and orders— 
even the disposal of the swill and 
the like. 

Had the cook been a dishoiu'sfc 
woman, feathering her nest at Mr. 
D^all’s expense, she would have 
resentiMl the interfering prying of 
the business man and martinet. 
Being honest and decently- 
iritentioned, she resented it even 
more. In the early days of the 
Blighter’s a^Ivent he had wounded 
lier deeply by suspicious inves¬ 
tigations in the matter of tea 
consumed, and her feelings had 

been so ruffled that at la-st^- 

But of this more will be written 
later. Suffice it to say, that only 
a conservative spirit and a reluc¬ 
tance to leave ” her boys ” ha<l 
kept her at her place. 

Now at last the breaking-point 
had come. She had been court- 
mart ialled by a MAN—spoken to “most insulting” 
in the presein e of BOYS—threatened—abused—oh ! be 
sure the tale lost nothing in the recital when the sympathetic 
Matron listeiK'd to her woes. 

" Never mind, Mrs. Carter ! ” she advised. “I dart^say 
something upset him.” 

“Ah!” brooded the outraged female. “Something 
w ill iqiset him one o’ tboso days—you mai'k my words ! ” 

Unconscious of such lesentment, calmly confident that, 
the "‘strong man” attitude was the right method in 
sdiool arifl kitchen alike, the house-master slept the sleep 
of the just (and thick-skinned), and arase on the moiTOW' 
fresh for the daily fray. Breakfast passed off as usual. 
School ditto. The ^latron, biisj' all the morning with boys’ 
” mending ” and superv ision of cleaning, etc., had no 
suspicion that all might not be going smoothly elsewhere, 
'i'he fact that (’ook luul giv'cn notice did not disturb her 
unduly. Before tlie montli wasS up she confidently expectet 1 
that Mrs. Carter would cliange her mind. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock she descended and went, 
into the kitchen, as lier wont wa.s, to assure herself that 
the machine was niiining in its accustomed path. To her 
intense astonishint nt she saw' that the fire wa^s out and lU' 
sav'oury srnril of r(»i>king could be perceive<l. 

"‘ Wliy, Mis Carter ! ” she critxl. “ Do you know 
th<‘ tiin<’ ■/ \\’iiat(*\c'l's the matter 't ” 


Zbc lau0btci*»'Curc. 

TlYflEffiN evet:ything is going 
VVti wrong, 

As things in this world do ; 
When every person that you meet 
Has had more luck than you ; 
Then try the honest Laughter-Cure, 
And yon will find it safe and sure. 

When every ill that flesh must bear 
Appears to come your way, 

Then do not mope, for pity’s sake. 
Or grumble all the day. 

Just try the honest Laughter-Cure, 
And yon will find it safe and sure. 

The recipe is simple, too. 

Whatever your ills may be ; 

To always seek the funny side. 

Yet ne’er ill-natured be. 

Yes : try the honest Laughter-Cure, 
And you will find it safe and sure. 

FEDDEN TINDALL. 
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Tlie cook regarded her with a stern compassion. 

“ Not that I wish to upset you personally. Matron,” 
she said. ” But things ’avo got to such a pitch that I won’t 
stand it no more. I’m tired of being inspected, and harried, 
and worrie i, and bully-ragged by that there Dyall. I’m 
going ; and the dinner can shift for itself.” 

“ B—but isn’t the meat in the gas-ovens ? Aren’t the 

potatoas-” gasped the IMatron, overwhelmed by the 

surlden stroke. 

” The joints—four nice sirloins—is lying in the larder— 


raw,” said the cook significantly. “The potatoes the 
.‘^aine. I told Bobby ho needn’t peel any to-day. Cabbage 
i.s there likewise. Puddings—nahpoo, os the soldiers say. 
And you can tell Mr. Dyall .so with my compliments ! ” 

“ But—but what’ll thoj^ do for dinner ? ” shrilled the 
Matron. The revengeful cook cros.sed lier arms, .smiled 
grimly, but said nothing. The Matron, horror-struck at 
.''iich insubordination, oj)pre.ssod with the vision of a 
famished iiouse, abruptly left the kitchen and went to find 
Jier master. The situation was too serious for her to grapple 
with alone. 


Meanwhile, the news spread swnftly. A giggling hoiKso- 
maid imparted it to a fag, and within a short space the 
house was made aware of the impending traged}’. 
Approval of Mrs. Carter's direct action was general. 

“ But it’s up to us to demand our dinner,” chortled 
Stubbs. ” Our people pay for our grub. What about an 
altogether—eh, you chap4 ? ‘ Wo want dinner ’—oh ? ” 

” Good biz ! ” said the Lower Study. And in a couple 
of shakes some thirty young barbarians wore howling in 

unison, and with well-marked pauses, “ WE-WANT 

-DINNER !-WE-WANT-DINNER,!” with 

a for/our that suggested a zoological gardens that had 
not .soon food for a week. 

Into the midst of chaos hurtled Dyall, black with rage, 
followed by a tearful matron. His 
coming stopped the din as if by 
magic ; but, carole.S3 of the recent up¬ 
roar, he filing into the kitchen and 
demanded nn explanation. A curious 
crowd hung about the out.skirts as 
near as they dared ; and as the vcice 
of the contending partii's 
ro.so in geometrical pro¬ 
gression, their Cl^io^i\^' 
did not go uns^atisfiod. 

“ I’m fed-up, I says,” 
shrilled Mrs. Carter. “If 
you want dinner you can 
cook it yourself.” 

“ In that case,” ssi 1 
the voice of Dyall, cold 
wdth helpless wratli, “you 
can leave the house at 
once. Go and pack your 
box. Such unparalleled 

i m pertinence-’ ’ 

“My box is packed, 
duckj" ! ” triumphed the 
voice of the irate cook, to 
the intense joy of the 
listeners. “ I ain’t going 
to wait a month in this 
bear-garden. Troublewit h 
you is you can’t keep your 
nose out of other poople'.s 
basincss—you must 
and pry like a reg’Iar 
Nosey Parker. You've 
bin badly brought up— 
that’s what’s wa'ong with 
you-” 

“ Go upstairs and-” 

began the Blighter, feel¬ 
ing unusually helpless, 
confronted by a voluble 
and irate female. The 
cook paid no lieed, l)ut 
sw'ept on in a torrent of 
in\'eotive. 

” What you v ant is a 
mar with n noavy ’ancl ! 
Ah ! Jf only I'd bin > ( r 
mar ! You’ve bin nrskiu’ 
fer trouble a long tirr.e, 
and now' you’ve got i^ ! 
An’ you neelly ’ad it w hen ole Jupp got the bag of wa‘('r • 
Yer didn’t know it was meant for ?/oh, and n >t 'im ? 

“ WHAT ! ” The venomous surpriHO of the tone made 
the listeners choke. Their ears .strained even more. 

“Ah! iro/” repeated Mr.s. Carter, in vindictive 
triumph. “ You’d give your ears to know who dropf (tl 
the bag, I de.s.say. Well, I know’ who droppi'd it, and I 
don’t mind telling. It’ll do you good to ’ear the truth for 
once. A-pimishin’ the innocent all this time ! The hag 
w'as meant for your addro.ss, and l’\n shore you’ll Ijc 
iuterostod to ’ear who did it 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


AN APPEAL TO C-ESAR. 



eavesdropping house 
strainetl theii* ears even 
more, though there was little 
necessity for this, Mi-s. 
Carter’s shrill verbosity 
increasing every moment. 
“ Yes ; I knows who doused 
Mr. Jupp ! *’ she vocifer¬ 
ated. “And I knows that 
it w^as meant for ymir 
address ! ’Cos why ? ’Cos 
/// ^ ^ 1 did it myself ! ” 

/////f ‘•You!” It W'as the 

' voice of the unseen Dyall, angiy to 

the —but sheer surprise conquered 
even the anger. “ It wa,s you ! ” 

“ Yes—me 1 ” triumphed the irate 
cook. “ I was f(‘d-up with your 
prying ways ; and if on’y my heye ’ad bin ’as true as my 
’cart, you'd have had it, ’stead of that there Jupp.—Not 
tliat I grudge it him,” she added hastily ; “ he’s a narsty 
little beetle, too.” 

“ I suppose you realise that you could be summoned 
for assault ? ” 

“ Assault ! Simimons 1 ” The tone of scorn was ineffable. 
“ I’d like to see yer ! You summons me, and I’ll have a 
pretty tale to tell the magistrate of your little doings ! 
Laugh ? Why, Cheriton town will rock with larfin’ when 
I tell ’em in court what a nosin’, pryin’, sneakin’, dustbin 
inspector I’ve ’ad to put up with I Summons me ! I’d 
like to see you I So there ! ” 

Mr. Dyall, for the fiist time in his career, admitted 
defeat. 

“ I wish to hear no more. If you aren’t outside the 
house within an hour, I shall send for a policeman.” 

He retired hastily, to preserve what dignity he might, 
refusing to listen to the renewal of impassioned invective 
which the triumphant Mrs. Carter showeied upon his 
tracks. White with WTath, the disgruntled house-mtrster 
sped back into the passage, in time to find a crowd of 
idlers apparently inspecting the footer lists upon the 


1.30 before the festive board was spread, at that hour a 
substantial meal was ready; and the stomachs of the 
house blessed the mutinous cook. Tongue, brawm, peacho'^. 
apricots, bread, and a really decent brand of cheese were 
a pleasant change even from sirloin and milk pudding. 
Mr. Dyall presided with an Olympian frown, but no one’s 
aj)petite was visibly affected thereby. 

But though the surface seeme<l to bear a temporary calm, 
tliere was much beneath. During the fifty minutes’ wait, 
the house had discussed the cook’s revelations and come 
to a definite conclusion. A deputation consisting of Trent 
and Sale—representing the studies—and Shepherd and 
Stubbs (nominated by the Low'er Study) had waited upon 
Pigott, wdio in Ward’s absence was the head of the house. 
They requested Pigott to put forward their case ; and 
though he was not keen he could not but admit the 
justification. 

Pigott w^as never a man to shirk a job if he thought it his 
duty ; and though he had no particular fancy for this one, 
he listened to the deputation’s argiunents and finally agi-eed 
to beard the lion in his den after dinner. He found Mr. 
Dyall in his study, still wearing the frown. 

Well, Pigott ! what is it ? ” snapped the irritated 
n an. Pigott plunged in niedios res at once. 

“ Tiie hou.se asked me, sir, to make a lequest on their 
behalf.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ It is said, sir,” said Pigott discreetly, “ that the cook 
has confes.sed to the dropping of that water-bag on 
Mr. Jupp.” 

“ Well ? ” ^Ir. Dyall was also discreet. It would not 
be diplomatic to ask how' the infonnation had been 
acquired—nor how much more of the unfortunate episode 
was known. Some decent reticence was clearly imperative 
on both sides. 

“ If that is the case, sir,” went on Pigott warily, “ could 
you see your way to remitting the punishment the whole 
house has been undergoing throughout the term ? I mean, 
the—the imposition.s—the ‘ no leave ’—the—the plain 
breakfasts—the-” 

“ No,” said Mr. Dyall w ith a black look. “ They will 


screen. 

“ What are you all doing here ? ” he thimdered. “ Get 
into the Lower Study at once ! ” 

“ We’re waiting for dinner, sir,” said Sliepherd, smoothl 3 \ 
“ W’^o heard a rumour that there was some hitch-” 

“ Hitch ! ” Mr. Dyall almost foamed. “ Hitch ! Don’t 
talk to me about dinner ! Tliink yourselves lucky if you’re 
given bread to eat to-day.” 

“ We pay for dirmer ! ” said an anonymous voice sw eetly 
from the back of the crowd. 

“ Who was that ? ” demanded tlu? Blighter. There was, 
of coui*so, no rej)ly ; and for the time being he w isely did 
not pursue investigation. 

“ Get into the Lower Study—all of you ! ” he commanded 
fiercely. “ Dinner may be—ah—a little later to-day. You 
will be told when it is ready. Now- go ! ” 

'I’he herd dispersed unwillingly, gnmihling, but cheered 
by the haninine vdetery they had overheard, agog to discuss 
the revelation Mrs. Carter had just sprung upon thesm. Their 
ho\i.s(*-mastor, after a-ssuring hirn.self that there were twenty 
minutes y(‘t before tho olTicial diimer-lioiir wtis due, took 
heart of grace. T’he occurrence wtis abominable, of course, 
but it could be re|)aired, more or le.ss. Addr(*ssing a tearful 
and panic-stricken Matron, Mr. Dyall gave orders for fleet 
me.s.sengers to bo despatched to the town. Tinmsl meats, 
tinned fruits, and chee.se in bulk were to be coininandeeivd 
insianter. A hot tlinner was out of tho question, but a 
decent cold collation would be served. 

The “ dry bread ” threat wa.s mere empty menace iji- 
spirod by pa.s.sion ; for Dyall was not .such an a.ss lus to put 
himself so patently in the wrong. Hence, thoug'h it ^■.as 


continue.” 

“ But, sir ! ” protested Pigott, indignation rising. “If 
the real culprit has confes.sed-” • 

“The culprit of one fault,” said the Blighter. “You 
forget that some impertinent boy offered anonymous 
insolence to me before the whole hou.se. Until I liave 
his name, the restrictions and punishments wall stand.” 

“ But, sir-” 

“ 'riiat will do, Pigott. You may go.” 

Pigott went, .seetliing with indignation. The liou.<e, 
less restrained than a monitor and Sixth Former, .seethrsl 
even moi(\ The bell for afternoon .scliool put an end to a 
liery mass-meeting, but it was only a temporary post- 
pomanent of troul)le. After tea the mass-meeting wai-s 
resumed—the whole liou.se btang in session. “ Ses.sion ” 
is hardly the right word to use, for on such occasions tlie 
jnesiding chairman is lucky if he has not more than six 
excited orators on their feet at once. 

Nr^^lless to say, the main feature w'as vitupei'atioii. 
though arguments should not have been hard to find. 
Vaiious pleasant methods of retaliation were suggestcnl, 

tari ing and feathering being the most Jiumane. Mutinies- 

barrings-out—combined bootings—writings-home to people 
—these and a Imndred other practical and iinpractiui\l 
i<l(;as were poured forth by indignant and excited n?l>els<. 
At length, after much .steam had be<ui blown off, and tlie 
at!nospln re had dwindliNl to about 2(K) degrees Fahrtailieit, 
Pigott. in a momoiit of comparative calm, made a short 
sp('e‘'li. 

“ We've got a good case,” he said briefly. “ Don't 
Id’s .‘^I'oii ii by making fools of oiu*seIves. We’ve been to 
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the Blighter, and got no satisfaction. If you like. I’ll 
take it to the Old Man. What do you say ? ” 

The House said “ Yes *’ in unmistakable accents. 
Whereat Pigott, pale but determined, promised to see the 
Head next day. In the interests of their cause, he adviseil 
them to refrain from ebullient outbursts ; and as this 
<emed the best course (anti it takes some desperation to 
hieak up furniture or pemonally assault a “ beak ”) the 
HoiLse simmered down for one more evening at least. 

Pigott made one mistake. He ought to have seen liis 
house master first, and told him of his projected visit to 
tJie Court of Appeal. This was the usual course, and the 
aoting-skipper knew it. But, though not a mob-orator in 
any sense, he was more than resentful of Mr. Hyall's 
reception of liis decent and justifiable request. Hence, 
hot with outraged feeling, he resolved to iiave no more 
dealings with the Blighter. He would sec tlie Head at 
the earliest opportunity and hang the consequences. 

Mr. Bungay heard him out without comment. At tlie 
end he said, VV’ell, Pigott ; I’ll see Mr. Hyall about this 
to-day.” That was all. Tho monitor knew it was all he 
could expect at present : Appeal Courts must hear both 
sides before giving a decision. But of that decision Pigott 
had not the le^st doubt. The Blighter would get it in tlie 
n«‘ck, and justice would be done. Bungay was new, but 
he had proved himself acceptable to and trusted by not 
only the School, but his own House during tliis, his first 
t<*nn at Cheritou. 

.Justice is not always poetic, all the same. Tho political 
situation often necessitates an apparent miscarriage of 
♦ 'f|uity. When the Chief suggested quietly to Mr. Dyall that 
tlie punishments might cease now% the Blighter objected 
stubbornly. 

“ It hivs not been an easy task to follow Mr. Robinson,” 
be observed. “ The late n'ijime was slack, and I flatter 
myself I am beginning at last to get the house in hand. 
If I am not bskiked up, there is au end of all discipline.” 

“ I believe in backing up,” said the Cliief gravcl\\ 
“ But I think things have gone far enough.” 

“ One flagrant piece of insolence is still-” 

“ I know. But sometimes a blind eye is tlie best policy, 
f dislike collective punishments at any time. Your house 
has paid a pretty severe 
[xmalty already. Why 
not seize this heaven- 
'♦‘iit opportunity of re¬ 
tiring from an iiii- 
fiossible position ? You 
iiav'O vindicated the 
r laiin of fliscipliiic—you 
U>^e no dignity-” 

“ No ! ” said tlie 
Hligliter, with set teeth. 

The Old Man was ex¬ 
asperated, blit i^howed 
no sign thereof. He 
|.<tiised for a minute 
and then delivered his 
ultimatum. 

“ Well, Dyall,” he 
^aid—not ungenially, 
tmt with firmness ; 

“ I’m .sorry to be 
oblige* I to foiee a 
(h-ei-ion upon you. 1 
uill ba<k you up as 
tar as 1 can, purelv for 
disiipline’s sake. 

There’s only a week or 
-<» of tho term left. 

The punishments may 
'•ontinue for tiiat time; 
but they must not be 
re.siime<i next tenn— 
whether the hidden 
uflefider discloses him¬ 


self or not. I shan’t put it in that way to Pigott. I 
shall tell him that you will reconsider the situation at 
the beginning of next term. That will not lower your 
prestige in anybody’s eyes.” 

“ You are very considerate,” muttered the Blighter 
with sarcasm. “ Am I to understand that is your linal 
judgment ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bungay quietly. “ I’m sorry w’O 
don’t altogether agree, but that is as far as I can go.” 

There was a moment’s silence wdiile the antagonist.s 
pondered. Mr. Dyall was crudely thinking. “ If only 
I had the power—the POWER ! ” The Chief’s thoughts 
ran thus : “ Will the idiot yield to temper and chuck up 
his job ? I wish he w'ould ! It would be a good thing 
for the School ! ” The painful pause was broken by the 
moro.se house-master rising with a bitter expre.ssiou on 
his face. 

“ Very w’ell,” he grated. “ I quite under.stand. 
Good-night.” 

For the time being the episode was closed, so far a.s tho 
staff was concerned. Pigott received the vx'rdiet with 
a long face. Mr. Bungay, loyal to his ma.sters even w hen 
he disapproved of their stupidities, merely said : “ Mr. 

Dyall lias agreed to reconsider tho f>o.sition at the begin¬ 
ning of next term.” Then he smiled pleasantly to 
soften the blow^ I don’t .think you need grumble 
much at that, my boy. The holidays are very near now.” 

Pigott retired, liking the Old Mari’s manner, but sorely 
indiguaiit at the continued pr^nance. The house natur¬ 
ally took much the same line, though they were not so 
indulgent to tlio Cliicd. ]Moie meetings wore held, and 
fiery pi’oposals mooted. But when these were submitted 
to a close scrutiny there appeared increrlible obstacles to 
tlieir .successful execution. Leaders of thought like 
Pigott and Jeffreys were not such fools as to head cutting- 
out expeditions ; monitors usually know what is due to 
their position. Others like Watson, Trent, or Sale were 
eager enough for vengeance, but reluctant to take the 
lead in open mutiny. The Lower Study was equally 
loth to bell tho oat ; for, though Dyall was loathed like 
poison, everybody knew that he could make life exceed- 
inurly unpleasant for an open rebel. 



HAVE THE FILMS HAD AN INFLUENCE ON THE ZOO? 
Alter a visit to the Pictures, Flaiiiintio Bill goes home to practise. 
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The term, too, was rapidly drawing to a close ; hope 
and the imminent holidays gave them strength to hang 
on a bit longer. Consequently, though rebellion was a 
favourite topic, nothing 'wins actually done. The embers 
glowed fiercely, and a breath might quickly fan them to 
a flame. Grousing and sullen obedience were the order 
of the day, and the late Mr. Robinson’s cheery and 
fairly efficient house settled down to a resentful 
bearing of burdens, longing to hit back if only the 
opportunity and a leader could be found. 

Other little affairs pursued their appointed course. 
Bateman, after unhappy wrestlings with his own particular 
problem, saw no possible scheme by which he could raise 
five pounds within a reasonable time. So he wrote to 
the London firm which had supplied the stamps and 
explained the situation in a letter that breatlied a 
melancholy sincerity, despite certain defects in spelling 
and grammar. Small comfort W’as his when a reply 
came back within a couple of days. The firm acknow¬ 
ledged receipt of Mr. Bateman’s communication and 
regretted the unfortunate accident. But as the stamps 
sent w’ere on sale or return, they w’ould be obliged if he 
w’ould send a remittance to cover cost of same at the 
earliest convenient opportunity—to wit, five pounds 
seven shillings and sixpence. Awaiting his esteemed 
orders, they were, his truly, etc. 

Bateman sought consolation in the only quarter pos¬ 
sible. His friend Kerr said it W’as rotten luck, and 
generously put his purse at the disposal of his unlucky 
friend. Alas I it contained only three and fourpence 
ha’penny—a mere drop in the ocean. Sheplierd was not 
QVim sympathetic. 

“ You’ve only yourself to blame,” he said gruffly, wlien 
Bateman carried his w’oes to him. “What's the good 
of coming to me ? I hav^en’t five quid to lend you ; 
and if I had I’m hanged if I would ! Careless little 
ass ! ” 

“ It was an accident,” pleaded Bateman. “ If I had 
the money, of course I’d pay up. But how on earth am 
I to raise so much ? ” 

“ Well, the Christmas holidays wdll be on in a few 
days,” suggested Shepherd. “ Probably j^our governor 
w’ill bo in a good teTn[)er some days. Watch }’oiir chance 
and get on the right side of him.” 


“ I daren’t ask him—I told you ! ” moaned thr 
wretched fag. 

“ You can’t expect the dealers to make you a present 
of their goods,” said Shepherd. “If I were you, I’d 
jolly well raise it in the hols. They might turn nasty 
if you didn’t.” 

And with that Bateman had to be content. For the 
rest of the term he mooned about, desperately wondering 
how to raise the wind and avoid detection. So far as he 
could see, the only thing that could save him was a suc¬ 
cession of windfalls as Christmas presents. And this 
hope w'as slim, for he had never—even in the palmiest 
Christmases—received more than some thirty shillings. 
The difference betw’een that sum and five pounds was too 
appalling to dwell upon. So the unfortunate youth tried 
to adopt a Micaw ber-like attitude and trust that “ some¬ 
thing ” would turn up to his advantage. 

The scholarship-hunters—who had sat at Oxford after 
the Cambridge exams.—hoping that if they failed at one 
university the other might prove more hospitable— 
returned a few days before the end of term. Both had 
enjoyed themselves, and Ward at least hoped that 
presently he might learn that a schol. or exhibition had 
come his w^ay. 

The parlous condition of the house was evident enough ; 
but the near approach of the holidays was sufficient to 
make them careless of evil for the moment. Dyall was 
an as.s and a brute—Jupp was beneath contempt—disci¬ 
pline w^as an obsolete fetish—the house might be going to 
the dogs. All this was true, but relief was in sight. 
Anybody could bear anything provided they knew that 
the end must come within a brief space. Five weeks’ 
freedom was at hand ; therefore, let them eat, drink, and 
bo merry. 

Wlien Jackson heard that his soup-kitchen had been 
suppressed, lie only smiled and said : “ Oh, well ! We’ll 
think up a new wlieeze for next term ! There’s no sense 
in worrying now ! ” That was the attitude of many, 
though some did a little worrying, looking ahead to future 
possibilities. Among these last were Ward and Pigott 
Mr. Dyall also had many black musin*gs, and the Chief 
smoked more tobacco than was good for him o* nights, 
when he laid his plans for the right governance of Cheriton 
and wishe.d that the Blighter had more humanity and 
common-sense. 


{'To be couth}lied.) 


Piper, the Well-Prepared. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


L et me sing about young Piper, wlio before his \ ears wero 
rijior 

Had a governess and tutors four or five. 

Ere he came to this our college ho imbibed so much of 
knowledge 

That we others sometimes wonder he’s alivo. 

Ho wa.s crammed with Greek and Latin, and he easily got that in, 
For his swallow equals that of Jonali’s whale ; 

But his innseles had to suffer, so at ericket he’s a duffer. 

And ho hardly knows a wicket from a hail. 


He can talk in French that’s hrpezj% though that tongue is for 
from easy 

To n cliaj) who isn’t born a Parleyvoo ; 

And we’ve found him brisk and ready, when our own nerves 
were unsteady. 

With the lat. and longitude of Timbuctoo. * 

Most ferocious conic setdions he can do without corrections. 
And throuLjh JOiielid’s maze he knows the shortest cuts ; 

But altlioMudi on mental culture he can pounce like any vulture. 
He can't kick a common football round for nuts. 


\^'ith an accent that’s uncanny he can quote from Hindustani, 
He can name tiio stars of heavcui orjo i)v one. 

He is well up in the habits of all heetlrs, snakes and rabbits, 
He can find his way to Putney by tlie stm. 

He’s a sj)f»fl(‘ss first edition vIhui it's English com|)osition. 
And at History the rest of us Ih' shamt's ; 

Ihit wo get Hf)mo consolation, for it’s plain to observation 
That ho hasn’t learnt the A 15 C' of games » 
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Fur this unique photograph of a baby hippopotaiiiu.s and its 
mother 1 arn indebted to Mr. John D. Hainlyn, the well-known 
dealer in wild aniiuals, of St George's Street, London, E. 1. 
I'he picture was first reproduced in *“ Hanilyn’s Menagerie 
Magazine,” arou.sing much interest amongst naturalists in this 
country, and, as ho has done on some previous oc<*asions, the 
proprietor and editor of that valuable and most readable publica¬ 
tion ha-s .sent me the photograjih for inclusion in our Fiehl 
Club pages. 

The picture sliows tlie twelve months rild hippo, witli his 
mother, which, at the time of writing, Mr. llamlyn had for sale, 
and the price of which was quoted at (Jn his arrival in 

this country, he was to 


gambles together, their snorts and grunts can be heard under 
water, although no air-bubbles or any other indications 
come to the surface. 

Seemingly, the juvenile liippo. is a lazy sort of youngster 
aTid has a pronounced objection to forcing a way for him.self 
through thick jungle. When not enjoying himself in the water 
he goes to sleep in one of the well-trodden hippo, paths which 
meander on the crest of river brinks, these passing from pool 
to pool. When alarmed, though, he is sufficiently quick-witted 
to start full speed for the water, for his natural instinct already 
tells him tliat he is safest when submerged. 

Hunters and explorers semetimes witness a quaint .spectacle 
when a mother hijjpopotarnus is in fear of danger to her young 
one. She then becomes very excited, and tiirns half somersaults 
in the water, as is the habit of these animals wlien irritated 
in any w’ay. It is equivalent to the action of a bull in pawing 
the ground. Hippo, junr., though, generally takes the matter 
quite calmly. From liis aspect as seen in the picture, we can 

well f)elieve that he has 


le de|>osited in the 
Zoological Gardens, 
l'v*‘gent’s Park. As will 
readily understood, 
i baby hippo, proves to 
/C a huge attraction 
vhereverexliibited, and 
»e hope that our young 
rifiid as depicted will 
h r i V e exc(?edingly. 

'ertainly, he looks to 
je duly robust, well 
lourished and con- 
enteil. 

Hippo, hunters from 
he watery wilds of 
drica tell us that w hen 
f*en soon after birth in 
heir native haunts, 
«by hippos, are quite 
t home in the water, 
nd are nearly pink in 
olour. Mother and 
hihl are exceedingly 
)iid of each other, and 
re aa playfully sportive 
i such unwieldy 
•eatIIres well can be. 
curious circumstance 
that when they are 



perfect faith in the pro¬ 
tection promised by hi.s 
fiarent. 



*t 


Tuk dark-green-Icavcfl 
trees aiirl shrubs which 
do not shed their leaves 
are conspicuou.s now. As 
a matter of fact, tlio 
evergreens do not retain 
their leave.s, any more 
than do the deciduous 
trees. But the evergreens 
shed their leaves by degrees 
throughout the year. 

Notable evergreens to 
look for are pine, cedar, 
ycw% juniper, hr, holly, 
ivy, cv'press, laurel, 
rhododendron and mis¬ 
tletoe. 

In studying ev’ergreen 
trees and shrubs, it is 
well to hoar in mind that 


aviiig^ ponderous 


largo numbers of these 


A Yearling Hippo.’ 
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cold of winter, they likowisse require shade from the summer's 
sun. Cav’ies cannot stand the sun's hot glare- Jt not only 
ruins the colour of their coats, but it has a most injurious effect 
on their health. If your caviary has to be so placed ns to face 
the sun, you must certainly arrange some sort of a sun-blind 
in front of it. 

As our pictures have up to now shown only specimens of the 
smooth-coated varieties, the time has certainly come when we 
should include a photographic reproduction of one of the rough- 
coated kinds, there being two of these, namely, the rosetted 
Abyssinian, and the Poruvdan, with its long hair and so-called 
“ sw'eop.” Here, then, you see a capital portrait of a winning 
young .Abyssinian sow, which was bred by,and is the property of, 
Mr. W. Ev'ans, of ‘10, Finlay Street, Sheffield. Mdien handing 
me the photograph, Mr. Evans,who is a very keen and succe.ssfnl 
exhibitor of various varieties, told me that the picture was taken 
at eight weeks old, and said he hoped my readers would be 
interested in it, os the youngster promised to be an extra go«xl 
one. Which hope will, I am sure, be now fulfilled. 

The chief feature of the Abyssinian are the rosettos that are 
formed upon various parts of its coat. As a general rule, we may 
say that the more rosettes there are, the better. But they must 
be well-formed ones. Each rosette should resemble a little 
cup, and it is very important that the rosetto shall radiate 
from a full centre and not from a bare spot. 

Next to rosettes, the quality of the coat is the most vital 
consideration. As you will see from the following standard, 

just fifty per cent, of the 
points awarded in judging 
an Abyssinian depend upon 
the animal’s coat. 

Points. 

Rosettes - - - 30 

Coat—.short rnd wiry 20 

\ Colour - - - — 

\ Head furnishing 10 

I Condition - - - 5 


hav’o been introduced into England from all parts of the world. 
To the amateur, some of these may prove difficult to properly 
identify. These imported specimens, though, are oftenest to 
be found in private and public parks ; with the evergreens 
that are to be encountered growing in the open country the task 
of identification is safer and simpler. 

If the loaves of most trees were to remain on during the 
winter when the roots are pumping up little water, evaporation 
would be so great that the tree would bo killed by want of 
moisture. The leaves of evergreens, though, are thick, felted, 
and glazed, and they giv’e off little moisture. Therefore, it is 
not necessary that they shall fall from the tree. Remarkable 
chemical changes take place within the leaves to fit them to 
withstand low temperature. To those changes is due the blue- 
green colour that the leaves of many evergreens take on at the 
ajjproach of winter. 


THE BOY'S OWN" CAVIARY, 


Following upon my remarks made last month concerning 
the Dutch-marked Cavy, I will give the standard as set up 
by the Dutch Cavy Club. 

Points. - 

Blaze and Cheeks - - 15 

Clean Neck - - - 10 

Saddle ----- 10 

Undercut - - - - 10 

Feet Stops - - - - 15 

Ears ----- 15 

----- 

Size, shape and condition 10 


BRITAIN'S WILD ANIMALS, 


l^Nr»ER the attractive title of “ Animal Life of the Britisli Isles,' 
Mr. Edwurti Stop, F.L.S., has written “a comyilcte griiiiie 
the mammals, reptiles and batrachians of wayside ai\cl wood 
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laiuj.'’ It forms the latest addition to the remarkable “ Way- 
sitle and Woodland ’* series of books that is published by 
Freilerick Warne, Ltd., every one of which has unique features, 
and is practically indispensable to the nature student. The 
volume.price half-a-Guinea net,has 111 plates from photograplis, 
including 48 in colour by W. J. Stokoe. One of the pictures, 
show’ing a fine repre.sentation of the nearly extinct Pine .Marten, 
i.s n?produced herewith. 

The contenta of the book include—Insect-Eaters : Mole, 

Shrews and Hedgehog. Flying Mammals : Bats. I'lesh- 
Eaters : Fox, Btwlger, Otter, VVea.sels, Martens, and Wald Cat. 
ti’nawing animals: Rabbit, Hares, Dormouse, V^oles, Mice, 
Rats and Squirrels. Hoofed animals : Red Deer, Fallow Deer 
and Roe Deer. Lizards and Slow W^orm. Snakes. Amphibious 
niiiinals : Frogs, Toads and Newts. There is a classified index 
to orders, genera and species. 

By the aid of one or two extracts I can prov’^e to you how 
valuable an aitl for field naturalists is here to hand. In his 
introduction, the author s.ays : 

** The sitter will see far more than the man who wants to 
perambulate the entire wood or explore the acreage of moorhuid. 
.*\ comfortable seat having bion chosen with deliberation for 
the view it affords of a wood margin, a hillside, or stream curve, 
according to the habits of the creatures we are ho[)ing to see, 
the field-glass should be brought into requisition, and every 
inch of the field of vision carefully anil repeatedly scanned. 
The movement of a grass-blaile, the trembling of a fern-frond, 
or the rvLstling of a dead leaf, will often indicate the precise spot 
to be watched. It will be understood that, as most of these 
creatures are more or less nocturnal in their activities, observa¬ 
tion must be continued until sometime after tlark at least, in 
order to be successful.” 

There we have nearly the whole art of watching in a nut-shell. 

Smallest of all British Mammals is the Lesser or Pigmy Shrew, 
w hich I remember having pointed out to me by a gamekeeper as 
being the young of the Common Shrew, which w^as a very usual 
error of former days. Concerning this fragile moi*sel clad in 
fur, we are told : 

“ It is so delicately organised that it has been found that 
detention in a trap for only a few minutes is fatal to it ; 
and captured .specimens, that have been carried in the hand 
for a few hundred yards, have dieil shortly after.” 

W’bat I may describe a.^ being a hopeful tone runs througli- 
oiit the book, ina.smuch as the author often suggests what I 
have repeatedly in.sisted upon to you, namely, that certain 
creatures, popularly sujmosed to be rare, are really in places 
not at all uncommon. The truth is they arc clever hiders. but 
they are tliere for tho.se who can find them. One such animal 
i.s the otter. As illustrating the Ottorls quality of extreme 
adaptability, we have these knowm facts :— 

“ About the time of sunset, the Otter wakes up, utters his 
flute-like w’hi.stle, enters the water, and hunts favourite pools 
in the stream for fish, which it secures by diving below’ them. 
Not that his diet is restricted to fish ; he is very fond of the 
river crayfish, and will turn over every stone in his section of 
the stream in his search for them. He is know'ii also to 
consume frogs, which he carefully skins before eating them. 

(leca^onally, he indulges in wild duck or moorhen ; and 
w hen he hunts on shore may catch a rabbit unaw’ares, or a 
rat or a vole. 

In summer, when the water is low in the streams, he 
travels across country from pool to pool by night, seeking 
-orne estuary or the open coast. Although so obviou.sly 
nlapted for an aquatic life, the Otter can travel with spc<*d 
on land, and it has been estimated that in one night it will 
•ov'er about fifteen miles. It does not hibeniate. In w’inter, 
when fishing may be poor, it may be constrained to dig out the 
liole and the vole from their underground retreats to provide 
i meal, and is oven glad of hibernating iirsects, either in the 
arval or pupal condition.” 


white edges. The Great Titmouse is the biggest, being a monstee 
tit that i.s nearly as large as a sparrow. Tlie Coal Titmousr 
feeds oftener on the ground than do any of liis bush and tree- 
loving brothers. The Marsh Titmouse is the only one that 
lines its nest with wdllow-dowm; it is also found, nowdiere 
frequently, in places tliat are far away from marshes. The 
Blue Titmouse is often said to be our prettiest small bird ; his 
fierce little nature has earned for him the country name of 
“ Billy-biter.” The Crested Titmou.se is rare ; to be looked for 
on fir-trees. One and all, the titmice are members of a pugnacious 
but most engaging family. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARD, 


♦ 


WiiiLE it must be confessed that the November competition 
e.ntries show’ed a slight falling off, this is, perhaps, not to be 
w’oiulered at, as the season offers fewer opportunities for out¬ 
door field work. At the same time the ehangi^s in tree anil 
shrub, and in certain animals, during the autumn, provide 
excellent subjects for treatment both with pen and brush. Field 
Club members will do well not to let their enthusiasm wane 
during the months that intervene betw’cen summer and spring. 
.After due consideration, the Prize Aw’ard for November has been 
made as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : F. C. R. Wimrlk, 37, 
Pathfield RoaiJ, Streatham, S.W. 16. Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing : G. VVTlkin.s, 6, Abbott’s Park Road, Leyton, 
E.IO (for coloured drawnng of British Fungi). 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Wilfred 
Davison, Lilac Cottage, .Aby, near Alford, Lines. ; Francis 
W. Skeat, 17, Coombo Road, Croydon ; Goronw y Ow en. 


^ PLEASANT ” holiday task ” when staying in the country 
S to see how many kinds of the birds known as ” titmice ” 
ou can Bet eyes upon. There are seven varieties of titmouse 
a Britain, all of them resident. 

The Bearded Titmouse, or more properly. Bearded Reedling, 
IAS a black patch in the shape of a moustache, and its note is 
^nerally said to resemble the ping-ping of a banjo. The Long- 
ailed Titmouse is the smallest; its very long tail is black witli 


The Pine Marten. (Sre “ Britain’s Wild .Animals.*’) 


HOW MANY TITMICE? 
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“ Cair Delyn,” Rliiw Road, Colwyn Bay, N Wales ; Martin 
HrNTON, 31, Dahomey Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books; Alan Pike, 

“ Sil Birne,” Victoria Avenue, Lodge Estate, Grays, Essex ; 
Fred Ford, Fairviow Cottage, Norton-sub-HarrlLon ; S. Holt, 
4r>3, Hinckley Road, Leicester; Jack Baxendine, 10, Brighton 
Place, Pertobello, Edinburgh. 

Specially Commended ? John Milne, Ballater ; Edgar Wilkin¬ 
son, Bradford; T. P. King, Vancouver, B.C. ; C. A. Thrift, 
West Croydon; A. Norman, Leicester; Frank Smith, Jack 
Smith, Worksop; A. O. Elliott, South Darenth; Thomas 
Proctor, Earby; D. G. King, \'ancouvor, B.C. ; C. Kingham, 
Bowes Park, N. ; Reginald W. Spink, Heworth, York ; L. Bury, 
Ipswich; John K. Enderby, Melbourne,* Australia; F. S. 
Jackson, London, W. ; . Arthur Holmes, Felixstowe ; S. J. 
Woodward, Cardiff; Frank Pollard, Southend. 

* m * 

Queries and Answers. 

W. Willis.—M any good pliotographs of, and much useful information con¬ 
cerning, the plants of the iiedgerow are given in “ Countryside Unmbles,*’ 
price 2}-'. 6d., ptiblishcd by Piiilip & Sons, 32, Fleet Str(“ct, K.C.4. The 
Hawlinch, a v(*ry silent bird, seems to be rarer than it really is, because 
it loves solitude, and always keeps well away from human hubitations. 
Dr.NFS Pattfrsox.— 1. The study of insects that arc harmful to croiw Is, 
of course, work that is at once interesting and valuable. (Jet a copy of 
“Tile luseet Hunters’ (’oinpanion,” price 28., of Adlard & Co., 23, Bar¬ 
tholomew (’lose. E.C.l. Pamphlets as to many of these destructive insects 
may he had gratis and po.st free from the Board of Agriculture and 
I’isiieries. 2. From a written deseriplion it is impossible to say of what 
your pigeon died. A poftt mortem cxamliiation is the only safe method 
in such matters. 

li.ll.—dealer’s price for a Swallow-tail Butterfly would be perhaps cigtitcen 
pence or two shillings. Those you mentiou were undoubtedly foreign 
specimens. In tlicir price lists of butterflies and moths, tlie leading 
dealers are careful to denote such as come from abroad. 

S. V. SKAltuooK.—There may be ns many as six points to the comb. Con¬ 
sult some of tin* publications issued by “ Feathered World,’’ 9, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C,2. 

Fdwaud Swiit.—A s you are, very rightly, so strongly intcre.sted in the 
subject of the destruction of beautiiul plumage-bearing birds, 1 would 
recommend you to read the " Animal World,’’ winch is always and most 
sueccssfidly championing the cause of these featliercd suHerers. The 
publication is issued by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and should lie in the hand.s of all field naturalists, nature 
students and animal lovers. It is pul)lished inontlily at 1U5, Jennyn 
Street. St. Jaines’.s, S.W.l. The post-paid subscription is 4s. a year. 
F.S.T. — April is the best month for taking newts ; they re-appear from their 
winter retirement towards tlic end of March. Almost any stagnant 
pond or pool contains them. 

Pink I'oukst, Blackburn. —For infonnation as to killing-bottles you should 
get a copy of “'i’hc Insect Hunter’s (’ompanion,’’ published by Adlard 
A Co. (see nl)o\c for address). You can obtain killing-bottles from 
Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C.2. 


WHA.T TO DO.—FEBRUARY, 

It all depends on the state of the season, whether it 
is open or otherwise. Animal and insect life is still 
scarce, so we may well note something as to twigs 
and buds. You should make a collection of twigs of 
different trees. You will be surprised by the diversity 
of shapes that are revealed. Note that the elm has 
a hairy twig ; whilst that of the ash is smooth. Horse- 
chestnut has leaf scars arranged in pairs, one on each 
side of the stem. In the beech, these leaf scars, i.c., 
where the leaf has dropped off, are single and alternate. 
Ash has small black buds, be^h slender and pointed 
ones, whilst those of the oak are compact and irregular, 
being arranged in close groups. Notice how some 
of the buds on the twigs have developed into etctual 
branches, whilst others remain still buds. 

You can make an interesting experiment with a 
twig. Most suitable for the purpose is a twig of 
poplar or of willow. If placed in water, this will 
develop roots. When the roots have well formed, 
transfer the slip to damp soil, and it will grow into 
being a little tree, with leaves that will attain to full 
size in time. It is best, though, not to cut such 
twigs from the parent tree until the buds are ready t-o 
expand. This you can gauge by the loosening of the 
scales that are around the bud. Plenty of other trees 
have twigs that will bear leaf if kept in water or wet 
sand; for insta^nce, beech, horse-chestnut, and sycamore. 
But, of course, without the natural food of the tree, 
your little plant will soon begin to fade away. 

Our photographers should bear in mind that a 
picture showing half-a-dozen twigs of different trees, 
each with its own buds of distinctive shape, presents 
a very effective record of a fascinating department 
of nature study. 

Twigs conform to beautiful patterns, many of which 
are favourites for ornamentation on fabrics and so 
forth. We are just coming to the period when it is 
delightful to closely observe them. 



The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating (h€ 
interest of renders in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of t he competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender i 
own original work. Matter or pictures Cf>j)iod from books or other papere are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must nol 
exceed oOO words in length, and both those, photograpli.s, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and ago legibly written. 

As tliis competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign reader 
of the B.O.P.” will bo able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograph; 
and Drawing.s w’ill bo publi.shed from lime to time in 
these p.'iges. Tlie closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s (.Iccision must bo 
rcunirdod as linal in all cn.ses, and no corresj)ondenco can 
be entered into respoetiTig unsuece.s.sfnl elforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address nil MSS., Photo- 
gra])hs, etc., to ” Uamuler,” c/o 'J'he Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

List nr I’Ri/rs for Sulfction m.-isaifyin'i-glasAos, 

rollcrliisliiii>,'-ro N, jmiiif in^:-l'o\i‘s, Ixitritiic-i! and 

prrs-i'i, iMu 1,1't-knivr^, jxx -(•('tmp.'H-'vs, msect-ca^cs, 

l>uUriily-in.‘l.s, .Hlainp allaims, ainl liaiidsonic voliim:*s. 

It will greatly faeilitato the prize award if competi- 
tons, when entering for any eomptdilion, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or plif)t<)grMph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
.^honld be as follows : “ If sneeessfnl, 1 should like to 

liavLJ u I insert name of articlo here] as my prize.” 



Ihe B.O.F.C. Bad^e. 

I*iMiU-(l on blur silk, pncf 6</. poxt free. Sultaldc 
fi»r wfarniR on tlie cap or .sleeve. 



B.O.F.C. Button 
Bad^e. 

Made In metal for < oat 
wear. Price is. 
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H. F. Gtmmell. —The material i.i very thin for a tent, but you can 
waterproof it by getting an ounce of alum and an ounce 
of sugar of lead, dissolving ecieh separately in a quart of 
water, then straining the solutions and mixing them, and 
then flipping the material in the mixed solution and hanging 
it up to drip dry. 

Micky. —It is quite true that a set of Irish bagpijx*s is to be issued 
for each piperon the establishment of regular Irish battalions, 
including the Irish Guards. The pattern of the approved 
bagpipe is known os the “ Irish War Pijx?.” Before the 
Mith century the old Irish bagpipe did not differ much from 
the Scottish pipe of the same time. The Irish had a chamber 
with six finger-holes, and two rlrones instead of three, as 
in the Highland pipes. The Irish bagpipe has an ancient 
history ; it dat-es biick to the .jth century. 

E. B. Taylor. — Begin with the Venerable Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History of England ” and the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” 
forming one volume of Probiii’s Antiquarian Library, pub¬ 
lished by George Bell & Sons, Portugal Street, Kingsway. 
Write to J. M. Dent &; Co., Berlford Street, Covent Garden, 
for any books published in Everyman’s Library. 

An Englis^Born S.A. —Tlie .American notes are of no value 
except as curiosities. 

C.S W. —Paper wheels have been tried, but the tyres were not 
of paper. 

Ships.—The “ Victory ” would be the better subject as there 
is so much material for it. S<X3 John Charnock’s * History 
ol .Marino .Architecture,” in three volumes, quarto, 1801-2, 
arifl other works of that period, including intuiuals of sea- 
riianship for the rigging, which are probably in the Mitchell 
l.ibrary. There is a long article on Shipbuilding in the 
Piumy Cyclopflpclia which might be helpful. In the Hoyal 
.Vaval Exhibition at Chelsea in 1891 there was a full-sized 
model of the “ Victory.” 

.A ConstAnt Reader. —.Aker’s ” History of South .America ” and 
other works mentioned at the end of the article on South 
.America in Nelson’s Encyclopaedia ; also Crichfield’s ” Rise 
of the South .American Republics.” 

G F. Little. —A Louis the Fifteenth crowm of 170.*]. It is 
Kilver and worth seven shillings at least. The ‘‘ D.G.Fa. 
Et Nav. Re.x ” means, ‘‘ By the Grace of God, King of 
F'rance and Navarre ” ; the arms are those of Franco, 
and the inscription round them means ‘‘ Blessed be tlie 
Name of the Lord.” The French name for crown is ei*u. 

W. Fielder (N.S.W.) —Your surname is an old English one, 
signifying literally the fielder,” or labourer. There are 
many such surnames deriv'ed from occupations ; compare 
Hedger, Painter, Fiddler, etc. 

A. A. Smith.—The china is French porcelain, and the J. P. on 
It are the initials of J. Petit of Belleville. 

L. Iggulden.— 1. As you do not say what you wish to copy 
we can only suggest that if you were to go to the Kodak 
licadqiiarters in Kingsway or to Griffin’s in Kemble Street, 
Kingsw'ay, you would probably bo put on the track, see 
the apparatus, and find a suitable book. 2. We have 
had no plate of leaves, but there are good colounxl illus¬ 
trations in Francis George Heath’s “ .Autumnal Leave.s,” 
l ublished by Sampson Low & Co. 

H. Sharpe.—A worthless card counter. No coin could possibly 
have “ in memory of the good old days ” on it. 


C. L. —Write to Francis, Day & Hunter, 1.38, Charing Cross 
Hoad, or Feldman & Co., 2, .Arthur Street, New Oxford 
Street. Both songs are to bo found in the collections 
that used to be sold at a shilling. 

R. M. C.— The George the Third guinea of the second issue is 
worth twenty-five shillings, and the half-guinea is worth 
fifteen shillings : the crown of 1818 is worth seven shillings ; 
and the perfect specimen of the George the Fourth penny 
of 182(i is worth sixpence. 

C. N. S. —-1. Seems to be a sixpence of 1810, much worn and of 
no value. Good specimens are worth a shilling. 2. A 
groat of 1S42, worth eightpeneo. 3. .A third of a farthing, 
struck for Colonial use, worth twopence. 

Bleak House. —1. A George the Third shilling of 1787, worth 
eighteenpence. The arms are those of France, Ireland, 
Hanover, and FIngland and Scotland impaled ; Woles has 
no arms. 2. A sixpence of the same date, worth a 
shilling. 3. A George the Se<*ond sixpence of 17o8, worth 
a shilling. 4. William the Third threepenny-piece, worth 
a shilling, o. Danish, worth tw’opence. 

A WouId-Be>Clean. —.A tub is an open wooden vessel, round 
or rectangular in shape and not neces.sarily half a cask. 
These wooden utensil.s, some of them de(?p rectangular 
trays, were used as portable baths before the special patterns 
of painted sheet-iron were intro<luce«l, and the word tub 
remained in hushion as a synonym for a cold sponge bath. 
Now’ that almost every hou.se has a fixed bath, the inappro¬ 
priate word is becoming obsolete. » 

Rose Vale.— 1. The motor is superseding the horse, and the 
veterinary surgeon is being replaced, to a great extent, 
by tlio engineer. 2. A'ou can get marine glue direct from 
•Alan & McMaster, 63, Qin'en Victoria Street, E.C.4, and in 
small (juantities from ship-chandlers and many oil shops. 

A. K. Robinson. —Particulars of the coil have not been given, 
but see the article on Making an Induction Coil ” on page 
228 of this numlx>r. A good book on the subject is “ Induc¬ 
tion Coils: A Practical Manual for Amateur Coil Makers.” 
by G. E. Bisney and A. H. Allen, published by Sir Isaac 
Pitman, .Amen Corner, E.C.4. 

N. J. Johnston. — (1) Neither Johnstons nor Johnstones are 
septs or dependents of any Highlantl elan, but some of the 
.Johnsons are, these being the descendants of either a sept 
of the Gunns or of some of the Mtwlans of CJlencoe who 
escaped from the massacre in 1692, and translated their 
name to Johnson. The .Johnstons are a Border family 
hailing from Dumfriesshire, and mainly from .Annandale, 
where Moffat church has for a weather-vane their crest of 
the flying spur. The Gordon tartan has tlie yellow stripe. 
Tartan is also a drapery term for a parti-coloured woollen 
fabric, and the pattern you have seen is probably one of 
the many named at Gahushii'ls. (2) We are of the same 
opinion still about the cold tub and rub down afterwards, 
notwithstanding the quotation you sent us. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,’* 
4. Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, atid envelopes should be marked 
* Correspondenee." As space is limited, only those queries that are 
of general interest to readers will be answered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the “ B.0.P.“ going to press somewhat in 
advance cf publication, replies must necessarily be held over some 
tune. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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THE HUMOUR OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 

iNsruoRPiNATE MARINER :—*' Ain't yon got no mercy on an old comrade. Cnp'n ? ” 
Captain Deatiishead (the Pirate Cliief):—“ Well, rather! To be sure. I’ve marooned 
you—up to the neck—on a desert island, but I've !eft you plenty of food and drink, a d a 
talkative companion to ciieer your solitude." 


•‘TEMPUS FUGIT." 

Tlio teacher was so interested in the lesson that he did not 
realise how near dinner-time it was until he glanced at his watch. 

“ My goodness ! ” he exclaimed, by way of a joke ; “ Tempos 
Fugit ! ” 

Then, suddenly pointing at a small boy in the front scat, he 
asked : 

“ Tempos what f ” 

“ Ten pas’ twelve, sir ! *’ was the reply. 

♦ ♦ * 

HE KNEW IT. 

In honour of a visit paid to his plant by the governor of the 
state, a well-known automobile manufacturer once had a com- 
I>lete car assembled in something like seven minutes. 

Some weeks after this feat was heralded in the daily papers, 
the ’phone at the factory rang vigorously. 

“ Is it true that you assembled a car in seven minutes at your 
factory ? ” the voice asked. 

“ Yes,” came the reply. ” Why ? ** 

“ Oh, nothing,” said the calm inquirer, “ only, I’ve got 
the car ! ” 

* * * 


INCOMPi ETfi. 

A farm hand, who had worked every day in the week from 
dawn till late at night, finishing the last jobs by lantern light, 
wont to the farmer at the end of the month ancl said : 

“ I’m going to leave. You promised me a steady job of 
work.” 

“ Well, haven’t you one ? ” was the astonished reply. 

“ No,” said the worker. ‘‘ There are three or four hours 
every night when I don't have anything to do except fool 
away my time sleeping.” 

♦ ♦ * 

UNAVOIDABLE. 

Two youths, who imagined themselves budding authors, were 
discussing a certain pa})er and its editor. 

” Ho certainly is terribly slow' at reading manuscript,” re¬ 
marked the one with the long hair. 

“ Do you think so ? ” asked the other. “ Why, I know the 
time when he wont through six stories in less than a minute.” 

“ Goodness ! When w as that ?” 

The one with the fringes round his cuffs smiled. 

“ When the lift broke,” he answered. 

♦ ♦ * 


NEARLY PERFECT. 

A Scottisli farmer of a miserly disposition bought a horse 
at a fair. On the way homo he thought a drink of water would 
refresh it, so ho got a pail of water ; but the animal w'ould not 
take it. When lie got home, he offered it a feed of corn ; but 
to his surfirise it would not touch that, either. 

“ Weel,” he muttered to himself, ” If only I was sure ye 
were a guid worker, ye’re the verra horse for mo.” 

* » • 

HOW COULD HE HELP ITP 

Aru'^ricans love to tell this story of an Englishman and his 
v^let who had been travelling due west from Boston for five 
days. At the end of the fifth day master and servant were 
seated in the smoking-car, and the man was gazing steadily and 
thoughtfully out of the window. Finally, his master became 
curious. 

“ William,” said ho, ” of what are you thinking ? ” 

” I was just thinking, sir, about the discovery of Hamerica,” 
replied the valet. “Columbus didn’t do such a wonderful 
thing, after all, when lie found this country, did he, now, sir ? 
Hafter hall’s said an’ done, ’ow could ’e ’elp it ? ” 

* ♦ ♦ 

“ Any animal with four legs.” said the teacher, “ is a qiiad- 
ruped ; a man is a biped. Now, can anyone tell me what a 
zebra is ? ” 

“ Yc.s, miss,” replied a .small boy. “A ‘striped.’’’ 


UNEXPECTED. 

It w’a.s at a village concert, and one of the young men who 
hankered after realism, was singing The Miner’s Dream of 
Home,” duly rigged out in red shirt, sombrero, and Wellington 
boots. The latter, bo it known, he had borrowed from the local 
fireman, as, like many other young men, ho did not keep these 
useful articles of attire in his permanent w’ardrobe. 

The song was going w’cll. There w’as a hushed stillness in 
the hall, which, if anything, became more marked at the third 
verso. It W’as a trifle hard for the young man, therefore, to hear, 
just at this particular point, a loud voice from the 8ido_of the 
platform, cry out : 

“ Hey, Jack, orf with them there boots. I’m called to a fire ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAlfDSOME VOIiUME is offered each month for 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P." Tho 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected, the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender most be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, *‘ Boy’s Own Paper,’’ 4, Bouverie Street, T/ondon, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story Compelition.’ 

The winner of this montir.s competition is S. A. Sw'ket 16!t, 
Smeaton St., Willington Quay-on-'l’y*^®f for the storyetto 
entitled, “ Tompiis Fugit.” 


Printed hi Great Britain for thi' I rvprie(or$ o* The Bai s Own Paper bu the .\vrnde pRitsij (L. Upcott Gill & Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, Tl’.C.i. 
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(Serial Story.) 

Treasure of Kings. 

Being the Story of the Discovery of the “ Big Fish” or the Quest of the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 

By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “ The Wixard King,” “The Lost City,” ‘‘In the Power of the Pygmies.” etc., etc. 

{llluslra ed by K. Caton Woodville.) 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GREATRRlTREASURE. 


HELD niy breath and listened, 
thinking that 1 woukl liear 
other .silots, as 1 had done 
befoi*e. Blit no sound caino 
to break the stillnc.ss. Save 
for the birds ainong the tops 
of the trees, and a big, 
solitary monkey that swung 
himself from branch to branch, 
chattering as he went, I was 
surrounded by the silence of 
the woods. 

It was no news to mo that 
I stood in the gi’avest peril. Such liad been the case for 
miny a day ; and—as I have said—I had come to look 
ujion life as of little worth. Amos I know to be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood ; and I knew also that, if he found 
me, it would go ill with me ; I should not live for long if 
I fell again into that great villain’s clutehes. 

And yet I did no more than shrug my shoulders. I had 
sublime faith in my.self, in my youth, and the Divine 
Providence that, .so far, liad kept me from the way of 
harm. 1 had my blow-pipe, too ; and, if the worst should 
happen, I could use it well enough to drive one of my 
feathered arrows straight into the heart of Amos Baverstock. 

One learns, in the everlasting twilight of the woods, 
where danger lurks on every hand, to live for the moment 
only, to let the future look after itself. And so did I 
now; for Amos was no more to me than the jaguar and 
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the anaconda—brutes of prey, all three of them, and the 
mortal man the vilest. Death in many forms and shapes 
was all about me—sharp fangs, the .serpent’s coils, poison, 
and disease. There was no need to scent from afar such 
dangers as might never come my way. 

And .so, once again, I turned my thoughts to the Kf*d 
Fish, standing forth before me in the sunlight—a cpiaint and 
humorous-looking thing, had I been able for a moment to 
forget its wonderful significance. 

1 sat and looked at it ; it may have been for half-an-hour, 
or even more. Aiul my memory took me back to that 
sunny August morning by the Sus.sex shore, whine 1 had 
fii*st heard Amos speak of the CJreater Treasure of the Incas ; 
and I remembered, word for word, what he h.ad .said : 
“ Gold ! It is there knee-deep in a cavern, largo as a 
cathedral.” And hero was I, Dick Ti*eadgold, in the very 
place my.self, after a .series of most strange and unbelievable 
adventures, thousands of miles from Su.ssex. My very 
name, 1 thought, was to prove a kind of analogue with my 
destiny and actions ; for I was fated, so it seemed, to tread 
on gold. 

And at that, I pulled out my fragment of the map, and 
looked at it, reading again and again the passage that had 
puzzled mo .so often. 

The tail of the Fish A blow-pipe from the nose oj 
the Fish. Twenty yards across the Brook. Three feel 
below the ground—a Ring. 

There, sum enough, was the tail of the Fish—or, at least, 
the u[)per part of it, a sharp spur of rock protruding from 
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tlio ground. I got to iny foot and approache<I, taking my 
blow-pipe witli jiio. 

‘*.4 blow-pipe from the nose of the Fish.'" Tliat clause 
liad always puzzled mo. It soomed pnysihio that I should 
use my blow-pipe as a kind of nieasunuL;-rod ; but I could 
not think in what direction I shoukl phn-o it. Hosidos, the . 
nose of the Fish was at loa.st six foot from the giound. And 
then 1 observed for the first time wliat I liad not perc(‘iv(‘d 
before : namely, tliat the body of the Fi^h was curved ; 
and it was this tliat gave me the very clue 1 wanted. What 
if 1 were to use the blow-]ii|)e as a |>lumb-line 'r 

At all events, 1 would try. So 1 drove the blow-jiipe 
into the soft ground, as near the ])erpen(liciilar as I could 
judge, in such a manner that it just touehod the tip of the 
Fisii’s nose. 

I read my instructions again— though I alreaily knew 
tliem by heart, and tried to guess tlieir mo ining, 1 crossed 
the brook, which in tliat [ilace was very '-h.illow, the water, 
reaching little above my ankles ; an<l no s( 
myself upon the other side than 1 obs<‘rv<^( 
blow-pipe and the shatp, upriglit 
spur of rock tliat formerl the 
Fish’s tail were in the same 
alignment. 

“ Twenty yards across the Brooh ” 
could hav^e but a single meaning. 

Since the Red Fish itself vvtis not 
that distance from the water, 
twenty yards must be measured 
upon the other side; and this 1 at 
once resolved to do. 

1 had already an imaginary line, 
extending an indefinite distancti. 

If 1 held to this line--or if, in 
other words, I kept my blow pipe 
immediately between myself and 
the Fish’s tail—1 could not go far • 
wrong by stepping the prescrilied 
twenty yards from the margin of 
th(^ brook. 

This I did, and, to verify my 
jio-^ition, loolaul to see that I still 
liad my two fixed points in lino 
with one another. 1 had vei’ged 
a little to the left, but soon put 
this right by taking a short pace 
in the other direction. And then 
I rejieated to mys(‘lf the last 
sentence of mv'instnudions: "''Three 
feet below the ground—a Bing."' 

Down 1 went upon all-fours, and 
Is'gan to scrape u[) the earth in my 
hands. For the soil was soft, 
tliough now and again 1 hit upon 
a rock, whirh, without great 
difiiculty, I loostuied with my knife, to ca^^t 
<.'ontinue with my work. 

It W’as nightfall by the time that I had gained a dej)th 
of thn^e feet or nu)re ; but, by th<‘n, I had come upon a 
great, smooth slab of stone; an<l this discovery set my ht‘ai*t 
so wildly b(*ating that T was oblitjtMl t<» leav *" my ta-^k and 
i'<‘':t awhile, drinkitig dee|)ly <*f the water m tin* Inook. 

In tlio moonlight 1 labom-ed '-till, an<l a ^low bu<ine"-: it 
wa-!, <lis})lacing tlie <*art h a handful at a t inn*, and sei-atcliing 
with th(“ Imlian knife that Atnpo, the pii»*-t. liad iriva-ti m(\ 

1 \\as hot and weary, and my fingei--ti))-; w*’ie ])ainful ; 
and yr>t I could not desi-^t, but work<‘d ou till midnight, to 
l)e at last r(“warde«l. 1 (‘ana* aero'-s a na-tal riuLU fastened 
to the slab, about «MLdit inehes in diameter. And when I 
liad wasluMl the (‘arth awa>', bi'ineiuL' watei in mv rjuiver 
fiorri the brook, I discan (Mei 1 that this rme w a-^ made of 
gold. 

1 tugged at it and jaiiled with a!! my miL'hr, fait could 
not movt* tla. stone an meh ; -o l>aek 1 went to my work 
again, grnbhing with my haials. foi' all the world like a dog 
tliat smells a lat. Sheer- fatigur’ at lengdi (juite- ov.’r< amo 


me, and I was obliged to lie down and rest, and fell sound 
asleep, tliough I havl intended no such thing. 

1 awoke suddenly, at the fii-st sign of daybreak, and w- nt 
to the great liole I had made in the ground, and wondend 
at mysedf that 1 had done so much. The stone slab, I saw, 
was almost clear of earth. 

In less tlian an hour tiio great slab was free. I cut round 
the edges of it with my knife, to loosen it, and then looked 
down upon my work, to see how 1 might approach th-. 
conclusion of my task with the greatest jirospect of success 
The .stone slab was about three feet wide and twice as 
long. And the gold ring, I could not fail to notice, wa- 
much nearer one end than tlie other. As the handle is 
never to be fouiul in the middle of a door, this .seemed to 
suggi^st that the slal) opened upsm hinges. It remained to 
be seen, however-, w hetluu' or not I had thestiength to lift it, 

1 tried mori* tliaii onee, and failed, though I moved th*' 
stone an inch or so. Finally, I went into the wood aiul 
cut a length (jf liana, one end of which I tied to the goldt ii 
ring. And then 1 luggetl with all my mig^it ; and the stoiic 
slab uprose like a derrick on a ship, 
attained a vertical position, and 
tliere remained stationary and u[)- 
right. 

I stepped to the hole and lookf il 
down upon a narrow Hight of stop' 
all covered with the earth tliat 
had fallen fi’om above. Down tht ''- 
1 hastened, presently to find rn\ 
self in utter darkness, so that thtn- 
was nothing for it but for me to 
i‘eturn again and look about ru- 
for some means of making a toicli, 
I was now as skilled a.s any 
forest Indian in the art of m d<init 
fire. For month.s I had journcyt i 
without matches, tinder-box o: 
magnifying-glass. I knew' where, i 
find touchwood in the forest, anA 
could strike .sparks from piece's <'t 
flint. For an hour I labourcMl ii. 
the making of a torch, wliich i 
constructed of touchwoo<l bound 
about by leeds. And whilst I w .i- 
thus employed I reali.sed for ti' 
first time how hungry I was - f< .r I 
had eaten nothing for twent \ -f< i:t 
hour's. 

And now I did a strange ilunc 
in view of the fact that I }ia\- 
always b:en .somewhat impeii;‘.\y 
by natiii-e and was then but a ix) 
in yesLV^. Though I was aetuallN 
ti*embling with excitement, ai 
eagerness to behold the int«*i i< i 
of the vault that I knew to be at the foot of the st<‘p' 
I went d(4iberatcl\' into tlie jungle in search of foo<l. 

Finding no living thing that I could kill but niorikr-v- 
I was obliged to content myself with wild nuts am I borru'^ 
and then 1 rfdutned to the R(xl Fish, drank again from tk: 
hrook, took up my torch and lit it from the fire that I h.i 
l<in<II<-d. And tlieri down I went into the v'ault, to fo.o 
in\ eyes n|)nn the hurie<l Treasure of the Incas. 

Tli<‘ <taii*\\a\ was at first so shallow that I must 
as T desr-nnd'Nl ; luit, pr-esenlly I found myself in a lift: 
(-hamlx'i-, hollowed out ol’ the living rock, lire walls • 
which weie of the same I't^d gi'anite as the strange st<aj 
aho\ e. And ^\cird and almost magic did the whole pd.o 
look in th(‘ light of rny burning torch. 

i‘'or the very walls sparkled as with diamonds. Kv t-r;, 
wIioT’i- were little grains of fc4spar, mica, or tpiartz, wliu 
<-.itioht the rv-fk-ction of the light. And w'hen 1 looked urai 
l!ic l]o<u’ I saw that Arnos ha<l Ix-eri right. I tnxl upon hai 
of gold, all of the sariH- length anci size, and laid witli sm 
r-cgnlarity and lunitru ss that thf*y might have been the piiiiin 
of a fence — or many fences—spread fiat upon tlie grouia 


)ner (lid ] find 
I that rny wooden 
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M HEN all the little mists of life 
Are swept away. 

And, passing out of winter^s strife 
Some summer day. 

We look along the path we’ve trod, 

I think we’U see 

How all the road led straight to God 
For you and me. 

The ruts which hurt our stumbling feet; 
The mossy vale ; 

The highway where the raindrops fleet 
Swept with the gale; 

The sunshine-plot and thorny track ; 

The lane-way dim ; 

The moon-swept hiU, the forest black— 

All led to SQm ! 

So if we, blinded, fail to read 
Love’s guide-book clear. 

And bruise ourselves on mt and weed 
With childish fear; 

Don’t let us think we’ve lost our way, 
But, plodding still. 

Keep close beside Him, day by day. 

Trying to follow—gold or grey— 

His Guiding Will I 

“DRAGIAN.’ 
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“ Everywhere was go^, stacked upon the floor, piled against the walls/' 


How deep these ingots went I could not say, and was not 
then disposed to inquire, for rny attention was attracted 
by an arched opening, like the doorway of a church, on 
tlie other side of the room. TJirough this I passed, and 
found my.self at the head of another flight of stone steps, 
much broader and wider than the othei*s—a gigantic stair¬ 
way that descended into the middle of a chamber so vast 
that my torch did no more than throw a kind of halo all 
around me. 

1 rushed down these steps with a loud, glad cry, and 
below I hastened like a madman, hero and there, passing 
along the walls, crossing at random that wide, gloomy 
subterranean room. 

Everywhere was gold, stacked upon the floor, piled 
against the walls. I saw’ golden chalices and cup.s, bracelets, 
rings and girdles ; great jugs of gold and golden basins, 
besides bars and ingots that one might have counted by 
the thousand. 

I knew" not why it was, but tlie very sight of it made 
me dizzy, as I staggered blindly about that wondrous 
place. At times I slipped and stumbled, and at other 
times I fell between those glittering stacks, to find myself 
—as Amos Bav’erstock had said in my hearing—knee-deep 
in the very stuff that has made the world as wicked as 
it is. 

And then, at last, I sat dowm upon I know not what, 
save that it was gold. The very sight that I had seen 
iiad exhausted me far more than all my travels and pri- 
\ at ions. I felt sick at heart and weary. I looked about 
me w ith tired and dreamy eyes. 

It seemed to me strange—now that I had beheld this 
wonder—that I had endured so much for sake of it. 
How' had it come to pass that men prize so highly what 
after all is no more than yellow" metal ? Here was enough 


of it, in very truth, to serv’e the needs of a nation ; and hero 
it had lain for four hundred years—and the world was none 
the woi*se. How little of this vast treasure would bo 
enougli for me, or e\"en Amos Baverstock, in spite of all 
liis greed ! 

It frightened me—and that is the truth of it. I could 
not think what I should do if all this precious wealth 
were mine. And then I w’ondered if I had any right 
to call it mine, just because it was mine for the moment 
to gaze upon, to regard in breathless howildorment and 
fear. 

You may behold that which you nev^er owm, as you may 
own that wliich you never see. Boy though I was, so 
much was clear to me as daylight. Nor had I any reason 
to suppose that I was the first to look upon this marv’el. 
Slice the fugitiv’cs from Cuzco, centuries ago, had carried it 
across the mountains, to hide it in this secret place. John 
Bannister himself, perhaps, had looked upon it, though 
lie had nev’er told me so. If it belonged to any living man, 
all this wealth was his. 

I felt by now" as if I were about to faint ; and besides, 
my torch was burning low'. And therefore I got unsteadily 
upon my feet and w^alked into the little outer room, and 
thence ascended the steps in the broad light of day. And 
there I stood, breathing deeply, with my eyes closed and 
my mouth parched as if by thirst. 

On a sudilon, I cast my burning torch into the brook 
before me, and fell upon my knees and j^ravird to God. 
I prayed aloud, as if the living trees and running water and 
the red stones about me could all hear my prayer. And 
it was the Lord’s Prayer that I ha<l learncfl at my mother’s 
loiee ; for, boy though I was, I felt that that which 1 had 
looked upon was the very pith and kernel of all temptation 
to which, since E<len, humanity was heir. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 FALL IN WITH A FRIEND. 

SAT for many hours that morning, idle and oppi-essod 
by a feeling as of emptiness. W hat use was all the 
wealth that I had seen to me—or, for the matter of 
that, to anyone ? I had no means at my disposal 
to take a millionth part.of it away. 

And then 1 remembered Amos, and thought it my duty 
to take what steps 1 could to see that that dread man .sliould 
never solv’e the ri<ldle of the Keel Fi'^h, though it was 
unlikely he would find the place without the aid of my 
fragment of the map. 

The sight of all that gold had, as it were, unnerved me— 
filled me with a kind cf weariness of life. I cannot say 
exactly liow it was, but 1 know that 1 had lost, on a sudden, 
all my energy and enthusiasm ; and it was lat<* in the after¬ 
noon before I bestirred myself anti got to work. 

I low’cred the gi-eat slat), and covere<l it with earth, 
which 1 trampled down with my bare feet. Then I went 
into the woods and dug up plants with my Indian knife, 
and these I stuck in the ground so tliat I made a little 
garden. One shower of tropic rain, and they would take 
root and grow', and tlms hide all tract; of how the soil had 
been flisturl)Otl. And looking up at the sky, wht*re it was 
visible here and there between the brancht'S of the trc'cs 
above me, I saw that such a shower was coming. 

The rain fell that evening, when 1 was canifXHl once more 
in the W'ootls towards the east, having gnue back the way 
that I had come, following the course of tlu* Brook of Scarlet 
iVbbles. I took shelter from the rain Ix'iieath a tree, the 
gn'at leaves of which formed a veritahh‘ roof above mt*, 
so that not one drop of water fell upon the fire that I had 
kindled. 

I ate my simple meal, and then lav down, not to sleep, 
but to think and to listen to the rain, lasting with a noise 
like many drinns upon the leaves. 

Well, I had seen the Treasuiv of the Incas. With my 
own eye's I ha<l beheld it. And 1 asked m\ self if I were any 
the better for it, and could not sec that I was. For ge>kl is 
mud, and part of man is mud ; and yet there is a great 
< Jf)d who is above, around ami within us all. .And that 
night, as 1 lay awake in the woods, listening to t la* drumming 
of the rain, i tric'd to think out such problems as man has 
not yet begun to understaiitl problons that, perhaps, ho 
may nevc*r solve, on this sid<> of the* gra\c*. 

No doubt, the constant |)ropinfjuit \' of danger had made 
me serious for my ^c-ars. I liad lived for many months in 


the w'ildcmess, ainl 
my pulse now' bt'at 
in rhythm wdth tlir 
earth. The forest, 
the majestic moun¬ 
tains 1 had seen at 
sunrise, tlie sky of 
stars above the plain 
—all these won' 
mysteries to ni*‘. 
wondrous and eter¬ 
nal. But there was 
neither eternity nor 
mystery in the work 
of man ; in gold, in 
the rusted sword of 
Orellano\s .soldier, or 
Cahazaxa’s Temple. 

I saw'quite clearly 
now' that this hidden 
treasure was no 
affair of mine. 1 
liad lived liappily 
for montlrs as 
Natui'e meant mk 
to, and the sum 
total of my w'eiiltli 
Imd been my blow- 
j)ipo and the knife that Atiipo, the priest, had given 
me. I now understood—far better than I had done at tie 
time—all John Bannister had told me of his dread of citity 
and of people. I, too, would like to live my life far from 
the abcxles of men, with the little shy things as my frieneb, 
in the chamber of the Wild. For the very siglit of th" 
Treasui’e of Kings had frightened me. Four hnndre<l year^ 
it had lain there, beneath the ground, like a great, hannful 
di-agon ; and it .seemed to me that to let this monster locw 
upon the world would be a bold thing to do—to sad 11* 
my conscience with a load of respcaisibility .such as 1 wa 
never strong enough to bear. I w'isheil now' that I was noi 
one of the fenv who had .solved this prt^cious riddle. 

And yet I was not sure of anything, for the gold tempter 
me soiTly. I was tempted nmre than 1 can say. If 1 ha) 
now’ leanicd to imclcistand something of John Bannister'' 
ideals, I saw' also, with alarming clarity, the motives that 
swayt'd the deeds of Amos Bavei'stock. Clold to him wa 
a living force, the origin of all liis strength and evil, tia 
promj)ter of his actions. Once or twice that night was 
tem])tccl to return to the Red Fish that I might feast iiu 
eyes again upon the Ti*eaHure. 

T told myself that I had not seen enough of it. I wa 
like a drunkard who has tasted wine. 1 w’ondered wlia 
worth it hacl in coinage that I knew', and I set to thiiikiii, 
how’ I would spend .so va.st a sum. 

But the.se were thoughts only cd the niglit-time, in th 
darkness ancl the .silence of the wockIs. I fell asleep at Iasi 
sick at heart and wretched ; but dawning day cance to lu 
with comfort, and I continued cm my journey with ne; 
hope's and prospects. 

The dragon was behind my back, buried onc^e agaii 
For all 1 cared, it might lie there fem ever, untouchc?tl h 
moi tal hand, unseen by mortal eye, to be smothered in tli 
dust of oiicllc'ss agc's. 

As for myself, when I came forth from the undorgi'owth c 
the wood iutc3 the warm light of the evening .sun, 1 tunic 
to the .south, and cemtinued on my way until long aftc 
dark. I had made up my mind ; and that was somethin 
J would |)ass round the Wood of the Red Fish, and jouna 
westward towards the gi*eat mountains. These I woul 
cross, and come clow n upon the tableland bey ond, whore 
knew that I would find men who wei*e as civili.sixJ as 
Thence, as best I could, T must find my way back to Euglaia 
1 hacl little doubt that I might he able to work a pas-^aj 
for m\srlf on board a ship that sailed from Callao c 
(luayacpiil. 

But I was a fool to think my adventure so nearly at f 
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end. My (lostiny was no more in my own hands tlmn that 
of a withered leaf, carried here and thei*e by the wirul. 

1 found the western .side of tlie wood to bo very dilTcreat 
from the other. It was a country broken up by rocky 
spurs that descended from the foothills just above me ; 
and the ravines or little valleys that lay betwe^en these 
spurs were densely choked with undergrowth, similar in all 
respects to the thickets in the wood. 

It was no easy travelling, and yet there was no other road 
for me to take, for to tlie north lay the 
big morass that I had observed from 
the hill top on the morning when I 
first looked down upon the Wood. 

8o 1 journeyed along the Crestline 
of a rocky ridge, setting forth ujion 
rn\' journey to the Andes early in the 
inoining with the whole day before 
me. Though the rays of the sun were 
pow'erful, the day w^as cool, for a soft 
breeze w^as blowing from the moun¬ 
tains. I had not yet breakfasted, 
since I thought it likely that in this 
moi-o open country I might kill with 
my blow-pipe .some animal that was 
gocnl to eat ; and, therefore, as I 
marched upon my way, I kept my e> es 
open, looking into the ravines on 
either side of me, to see if I could 
cateh a glimpse of any living thing. 

.And I liad not gone far before —to 
my bewdlderment^—I set eyes u|)on 
the .solitary figure of a man. 

I dropped, on the instant, flat upon 
m\’ face—for I was now a savage in 
more ways than one. I had all the 
instincts of the wild man who knows 
that danger may lurk behind every 
tree and shrub and rock. I lay upon 
the ground, still as a lizard, with my 
<‘\es upon the stranger. And the 
moi-c I looked at him, the more 1 
w oiitlered.- 

The I')rest Indians were small in 
.stature, as I have observed in the 
j)roper place. But this man was six 
feet in height. He was as brown as 
r ; and yet He wore clothes—clothes 
which were all in rags and tattoi-s, 
and a pair of boots, .split open at the 
toe caps and bound with string about 
his ankles. Moreover, he carried in 
Ills hand a rifle ; and this rifle he 
vised as a staff, placing the butt upon 
tlie ground and leaning with his w hole 
weight upon it as he limped slowly 
and painfully upon his way down the 
ravine immediately beneath me. 

I have said that I had the instincts 
of a wild man. I w-^as cautious, shy 
and cimning. I had leariuxl to trust 
no one, to be suspicious of everyone. 

And .so I lay and w^atched him. 

It occurred to me, by degrees, that 

liad .seen liim before. "l could not for 
dife of me remember where. Then 

4 sat down, with his face toward mo. 

He had a rough, weather-beaten, 
and yet a kindly*, face. He had .stev?l-gre\' eyes and a 
rough, tangled beard. He was so close to me that I could 
.s<?o that his bare arms were tattooed ; and it was this, 
I>erhaps, that gave me the clue I wanted. I looked at his 
l>eaiTi again, and, unkempt as it w'as, it reminded me some¬ 
how of the beard of a Russian Czar. This man was William 
i^u-shby. 

I W’as not sure of it at first. Ho was greatly’^ changed 
from the honest sailor wdio had befriended mo on 


board the lilari/ (Ireenfield. But when my^ mind was 
made up, and I was well-nigh carried away bv 
mingled feelings of astonishment and gladne.ss, I 
got to m\^ feet and went towards hi: ^ wdth my blow ¬ 
pipe in my’ hand. 

W’ithout rising, he whipped the butt of his rifle into 
the hollow of his shoulder, and I .saw’ that the sights wero 
directed straight upon my heart. 

“Hands up!’’ ho cried to me in English. “Hands 


up, y^ou l)rown barbarian, or else I shoot y ou dead ! ’* 
I gra.s])ed the truth in an instant ; and it is w’cll I did, 
for I hav’e little doubt that he would hav^o shot me where 
I stood. If William Kushby had changed in personal 
appearance since last we met, of a certainty I myself had 
changed still more. He took me for a wild man of the 
woods, though he veiled at mo in Paiglish, and would have 
killed mo out of han<l, had I not lifted my arms and 
answered him and laughed. 


“ * Hands up ! * he cried. * Hands up, you brown barbarian, or else 
I shoot you dead !*” 
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*• Rushby ! ” I cried. “ Do you not know me ? It is 
I—Dick Trea<lgold.” 

He brought down his rifle, and stared at me like one 
W'lio sees a gliost. 

“ Dick ! ” said he, and then came forward, liolding 
out his groat hand into which 1 phw.ed iny own. 

And there we stootl, ami sliook hands with one another, 
as though we liad met at Charing Cross. And he was near 
as naked as I, and we were both so burned by the sun 
that the whites of our eyes were almost comical, and our 
hair was long like that of gipsies, and the skin upon our 
legs and arms had been .scratched in scores of places by 
the thorn-trees in tlie foi’ost. 

*• Dick ! ” he cried again. “ I can see it now, though 
I would never Jiave believed it.” 

‘‘It is 1 wlio am asked to iK'lieve the most,” said I. 
“ How came you hei-e, of all people in the world ? ” 

” There’s a yarn at the back of that,” .said he. ” But. 
first, you must tell me how you escaped from Amos.” 

He .seated himself, as he spoke, upon a boulder that 
lay in the ravine ; and w’hen ho moved I was reminded 
of a fact that I had perceived already—Rushby was badly 
wounded and lame of a leg. 

For all that, I saw that ho w'ould glean little in tho w ay 
of information if W’o did nothing but ask ono another 
questions; so I mastered mj^ own curiosity,and replied to him. 

‘‘ Why,” I told him, ” Amos tied me to a tree, and left 
me in the wilderne.ss to starve. And then I fell into the 
hands of savage men, to whom I shall lx; ever gi*atefui. 
From their dwellings in the forest I journej’od alone to 
Cahazaxa’s Temple, and thence acro.ss the filain to the Wood 
of the Red Fish, whei-e 1 find an old frieml, and still believ’e 
that I am dreaming. It is months now since I last set 
eyes upon a white man, and that was Amos Bav’erstock 
himself.” 

“Months!” cried Rushby in amazement. “ You’v’e 
not seen Bavcrstock— for months ! ” 


He looked at me as if he thought that I was lying. 1 
was at a lo.ss to know what he w’as driving at, though 1 
assure<l liim that I spoke the truth. 

“ Months ! ” ho repeated, holding his hea<l between 
hi.s hands, as if his puzzled brains were paining him. 
“ But we weio told, two days ago, that Amos held yon 
prisoner.” 

“ Who told you ? ” I demanded. 

I was now as surprised as he, and ev’Oii more a.stonisliotl 
w hen I heard his answer. 

“ Bav’erstock himself,” said Rushby. 

“ Amos ! ” I exclaimed. “ You have seen him, tlien ? ” 

“ He lied to me ! ” crie<l Ru.shby, driving his clenched 
fist into the palm of a hand. “ He lied to me 1 And 
Bannister was right.” 

“ Bannister ! ” 1 e hoed. 

But Rushby, rocking his shoulders from .side to sid«‘ 
like a man who suffers anguish, stamped a foot upon 
tho ground. 

“ Oh, but I hav’e done a fool’s thing ! ” he cried. “ I 
have been fooled, and I have sent John Bannister to 
death.” 

I stood before him, speechless, gasping. Though 1 
could make neither head nor tail of what he had told me. 
I could see with my eyes ^hat tho man was suffering torture 
in his soul. If Bannister was in danger, if it was possible 
to sav’O anything from the fire, it W’as I myself—and I alone 
—who was capable of action, since Rushby was dead lame. 
And yet I must first know’ the truth of the matter, for 
1 was wholly in the dark. 

I went to Rushby and laid a hand upon his .shoulder. 

“Come, tell me what it all means,” said I. “Tell 
me your story from tho fii-st.” 

He looked up at me, and then for the first time smiles I— 
a sad smile, none the less. 

“ Sit dow n,” he answered, in a calmer voice. “ I will 
tell you all from the beginning, as quickly as 1 can.’* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BOATSWAIN TEELS HIS STORY. 


18 that follows is the story 
that was tokl to me by 
William Rushby, sometime 
boatswain of tho Mnrtf 
Greenjieldy as we sat together 
side by side in the ravine, 
the while John Bannister had 
gone forth alone in peril of 
his life. 

To begin with, he remindfHl 
me of that evening when ho 
laul spoken to me through 
tho porthole on the ship, 
when 1 was h(^ld a piisoner in the caljin that 1 shared with 
Amos Bav’erstock. After that—it will be rememl>ored— 
1 never saw him again ; for when the ship arrived at Caracas 
1 was transporPni by night to tho liills Ix'yond tho tow’u. 

As for Rushby, he fell in with a friend—and that is the 
best of Ix'ing a sailor, who is nevT^r at a loss for a handshake 
and a word of gn^eting in every port in all the world. 
For the boatswain, when the ship was alongside tho 
wharf, had siazed the opportunity to desert, and lay in 
hiding in the town, until news was brought him that Amos 
4ind his party had .set forth aero.ss the mountains, lie 
then workisl his way to Rio, and a month later tunu'd up 
in Soiit hampton, where by the merest ehaneo ho found 
violin Bannister, about to .set forth iii quest of me across 
the W'estern Ocean. 

The !)oatswain told Bannister all he Unew. and togf^ther 
they s(‘arehed in tho waiicn for the rabbit-hok' in v\Trvli 
I had hidden my fragment of tho map. This they found 
at last, not mueh the woise for w(‘ar ; OTid having set my 


mother's fears at rest, so far as they were able, they starte«l 
forth together for the port of Colon ; for Bannister, knovvinL 
whither Amos Bavcrstock was bound, deemeii that tlie 
shortest route. 

From Colon they cros.sed the Isthmus to Panama, and 
thence .sailerl—as Pizarro him.self had done—down the 
coast to Cuayaquil, the port of Kquador. From tliis place 
they journeyed inland, pa.s.sed the gi-eat height of Chim¬ 
borazo, tho summit of the Andes, and thence eastvvanf, 
a march of many weeks, into the Wild Region of the WoexR. 

Bannister realised from the first that hi.s task was vvtdl- 
nigh' impossible. He might as W’ell hope to fiml me in 
tho foi-est as a needle in a haystack ; and so, kiiovviu:: 
vvhem the treasure was, he went straight to the \\'o<x| 
of the Red Fish, there to await the arrival of Amo.s and the 
ot hoi's. 

He had start(‘d .some months after us, but he had taken 
the shorter route, and had been delayed by nothing. pVir 
all that, ho arriv’ed in the neighbourhood of the Red F'ish 
some wee^ks after Amos ; for he and Rushby heard notliiiiL! 
of the fight which took place when Atupo laid his ambii^li 
and Foixyth was so badly wounded. 

Amos -as we know—returned acro.ss the plain to wri-ak 
his vengeance upon the Peruvian priests in tho Tempi. 
(T Caliazaxa. Then the man's gi'eed of gold di*evv him 
WT'stward once again to search for the BigFi.sh,as tlie nat i\*e> 
called the ti-easuiv. 

It was th<‘n that Vasco, the Spaniard, struck by tl.. 
m^is'st chance tlie trail of .John Bannister and Hiishbv 
A Tight took plac(‘ between them, and those wei*e tli^ slug- 
which 1 mvself liad lieaird, one of which hatl sondv vvoiiiidt tI 
the boatsun.in in the leg. 
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Jolin Bannister had saved liis comrade’s life. William 
Rushby was a big man, broadly made and lieavy ; but 
Bannister had wliipped him up as though he were a child 
tiiul carried him all night tliroughout the jungle, with the 
rt'sult that Arnos, for the time Ix'ing, lost all trace of them, 
though he was searching in all directions in the Wood. 

It is a wonder, indeed, and something to be thankful 
for, that Amos and his friends never stumbled across 
myself, whilst I was wandering about with m\^ blow-pipe 
niul my arrows in search of the Red Fish, not knowing 


“He said that if Bannister would not tell him where the 

lum on the spot.” {See page 264.) 

'vhen* to look. For I was not then in possession of the map, 

"f which I have now to tell, and how it was that I found 
it in so singular a place. 

Hushlw was a wounded man and weak from loss of 
ijlood, and now Bannister himself—great as was his strengt h 
- being overcome by his exertions, fell into a raging fever. 
Knowing the wood of old, he ha<l carricM;! Kushby to the 
I'lace of the Tomb of Orellano's soldier ; ami whilst in 
biding there he became so ill that for three days he raved, 
b lirious. And he had no one but a wounded man to tend 
liim. 

Tliey had no food, and were without means of getting 


any ; for the boatswain could not walk a dozen yards, 
but from time to time must drag himself on all-fours 
to the stream to fetch his companion water to drink. 

Rushby, left to his own resources, and suffering the great¬ 
est pain, had little doubt that they were lost. Look at 
tlio affair which way ho might, he could see no way out 
of their diflieultias ; they must either be found by Baver- 
stock or else starve to cleath. For himself, ho cared not 
which way it ended ; but upon one thing he was deter¬ 
mined—the fragment of the map wliich they had brought 

with them from my rabbit- 
hole in Sussex should never 
fall into the hands of Amos 
Baverstoek. 

And so it was William 
Rushby himself who opeiuMl 
the toml). and hid the maj> 
in the helmet of the SfRUiish 
soldier. And that was Iiow 
I found it, a few days after¬ 
wards ; for the earth had 
been disturbed and trampled 
underfoot. 

The night after that, when 
John Bannister wa.s a littio 
recovennl of his fever, t hough 
still terribly weak, they heard 
the report of a shot-gun, 
tiiTMj not far from where 
they wei-e ; and Rushb\', 
realising that Amos wtis still 
u{)on their track, made tho 
supreme effort of his life, 
hoping thereby to save both 
Bannister and himself. 

It was the old case of tho 
blind leading tho blind ; for 
tho one was so weak that 
ho totterotl when he walked, 
and the other was lame of 
a leg. with an open, septic 
wound that would not heal. 
But together, with their 
arms around each other, they' 
made good their escape, only 
to be caught later in tho 
great morass that lay upon 
the northern side of tho 
wood, and lM*ing at the end 
of their resources and well- 
nigh starved to death, they 
had no option but to sur- 
icnder, and without condition. 

Theic is no question Amos 
would have killed John 
Bannister then and there 
had it not been for one 
potent circumstance : Ihm- 
nister knew the seerc^t of the 
Big Fish. lh)th Bavei-stoek 
and Trust regard(‘d inv friend 
as their arch-enemy who had 
foiled them more than once ; 
and Rushby told mo of the 
look of unuttei'able hatred that wtus stamptnl upon every 
e\'il feature of the face of Amos whenever he looked at 
Bannister—which ho did, bv the same token, no more 
often than he had to, since it was plain to see that he 
found it hard to meet tho eyes of one stronger than him¬ 
self both in mind and body, and a thousand times 
more honest. 

And here, in his narrative, the boatswain became, cn 
a sudden, wildiv excit('d. and pointed to a palm-trco 
that stood not far away from where we both were seated, 
about a hundn*d y ards <lown the ra\’ine. 

“ You see that tree ? ” he cried ; and 1 nodded in reply. 


treasure was, he would shoot 
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“ tlien,” Rusliby continued, “the villain bound 

Bannister to tliat—bound liiin liand and foot, and stood 
before him with a loaded rifle in his hands. He cursed 
him ; ho threatened and blaspiiena'd. He s‘,iid that if 
Bannister would not tell him where tlie treasure was, 
he would shoot him on the spot. Bvit he might as well 
liavo tried to frighten those white bones in the tomb 
whei*e I myself had hid the map.’* 

William Rushby paiLsed and ran his fing<'i’s through 
liis beard. I never saw a man who look(‘d more miserable 
than he. And yet, so foolisli was I, indeed, that I did 
naught but ask him silly questions, when time was of as 
much account as the life of the most heroic man that 
ever lived. 

“ And Bamiister would not speak ? ” said I. 

“Speak!” the boatswain cricMl. “Speak he did, and 
to the point. He told Baverstock to shoot.” 

He w^as silent for a moment, and sat looking at the open 
wound in his leg. 

“ I never saw anyone more angry,” ho continued, “ and 
I have serv'ed in my day under many men of the same stamp 
as James Dagg, if not so bad as he. All that night I lay 
awake, dead sure that Baverstock w-ould murder Bannister, 
if the following morning he still refused to speak.” 

“ And you were camped in this ravine ? ” I asked. 

“ In this same place,” said Rushby; “ for I have not 
moved since a liundred yards.” 

“ And where are the others ? ” I asked. 

“ Listen ! ” said the boatswain. “ I can do no uku’c than 
spin a yarn from the beginning. I am coming to what you 
want to know% Baverstock, his threats having failo<l with 
Bannister, played his trump-card upon me, and won the 
trick. Leaving Bannister still weak from fever, bound hand 
and foot, he came to me by night and talked in whispers. 
He told me that he held you a prisoner, and, like a fool, I 
believed him. He said that if he did not learn the truth in 
regard to the exact position of the Big Bish ho would put 


not only Bannister and myself to death, but also you, who''* 
life ho had purposely preserved throughout all the-' 

months.” 

“ He li^d ! ” I interrupted. 

“1 know ho did,” said Rushb 3 ^ “But I sw'allowx*d nil 
those lies as a shark takes a baited hook. I w^as neithf^^ r 
strong nor wise like Bannister. For my owm life I can I 
not greatly, but I w’as loth to behold John Bannister jjui 
to death, and I know' how much he cared for you, and how 
he would grieve if you were to die through any fault f'l 
mine. Am I thus it w as that I told Amos Baverstock iho 
truth. I told him that we had brought with us from Siis-c\ 
your little fragment of the map ; and I told him that I laid 
hidden it beneath the helmet in the Tomb of the Spani-h 
soldier. 

“ He said no more to me that night, but posted Vasco, 
the Spaniard, as a sentry, with orders to see that Bannister 
and I did not communicate. And at daybreak the ncxr 
morning, in the utmost haste, he and his three companions 
went back into the wood to find the map in the SpanianT' 
Tomb, and thence to discover the Red Fish itself, where tl*o 
gold of Peru is hidden.” 

When I heard that, I burst into loud laughter. Rusliby 
looked at me. surprised, €uid asked me why I laughed. 

“ He w ill never find it,” I cried. “ He will never find 
the map ! For it is no longer in the Tomb.” 

“ Not in the Tomb 1 ” he burst forth. “ Then, where is 
it ? And how do you know where it is ? ** 

“ Because it is here,” said I. And as I said the woiiR 
I pulled forth the little piece of parchment from the quiver 
in W’hich I kept my blow* -pipe arrows. 

Rushby looked at it, recognised it at once, and sat stariim 
at me, as if, on a sudden, he had been bereft of his senses. 

“ How did you get this ? ” he blurted out. 

I told him in a few w'ords how I had found it. 

“ Alerciful pow’ers ! ” he groaned. “ What have I done ? 
Bannister is on a wild-goose chase after all ! ” 

He again carried his hands to his head, an«l 
sat rocking from side to side, as he had doii** 
before. I got to my feet, and shook hiin 
violently ; for—though as yet I undei'stot)«l 
no more than half the matter—I saw' that 
there had been some great mistake that wa< 
like to cost us dearly. 

“ What is it T ” I cried. “ Tell me tin' 
truth ! Even now, it may not be too late to 
make amends. Tell me what has happenc<l.” 

He looked up at me with a sad face. 1 am 
inclined to think that there were even tear¬ 
drops in his eyes. 

“When Baverstock and those with him weiv 
gone,” said he ; “when they were retvirm^l 
to the wood and lost to view, I pickoil up 
my jack-knife, and limped to the tree, where 
I cut Bannister’s bonds. You must under¬ 
stand that Amos departed that morning in 
such hot haste that he left behind our kni vi ¬ 
and rifles, as w'ell as much of his own equip¬ 
ment. How'ever, that is neither here nor 
there. I was obliged to tell Bannister rlio 
tnitli; and, no sooner had I done so, than lie 
made me realise what a simpleton I was. 

“He told me I ha<l been a fool to hide tlie 
map in any place w'here it could afterwanl'? 
be fnund. It had been better had I torn ir 
to shreds. Nor would he believe that you 
wi ri' still in the hands of Amos Baverstock. 
And the very thought that this unholy villain 
was to solve at last the riddle of the Big Fis!) 
giive, njx)!! the instant, new strength to 
Bannister. For then and there he rose to li.'S 
f< I t, and .said that he was going himself iiHo 
the wood, that he would reach the Tomb in 
advance of Amos and take possession of tin 
ma|:).” 

‘ He has gone there !” I shouted like a 
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nianiac, sj^ringing to my feet and pointing towards tlie 
wood. 

“ Yes,” said Riisliby. ‘'He said that he would rather die 
a thousand times than tliat Amos should find the Treasure.” 

I felt as if I had i-eceived a violent blow. 1 kiu w not, 
for the moment, what to rlo. And then 1 saw my course 
quite clear before mo. 


” ril go to him ! ” I cried. ” Take tJiat, and keep it 
safe.” 

And I flung at him my portion of the map, and 
then snatched up my blow-pipe and my quiver 
fille<l with darts, ainl set off running down the ravine 
as fast as my legs w<»ukl cari-y nie, towards the 
Wood. 


CHAPTER XX. 

I RETURN TO THE SOLDIERS TOMB. 


HAD every reason to be tilled 
with apprehension. 1 was 
going, of a certainty, into 
danger gi’cater than any I 
had 3 ’et encountered. ^\ Iiilst 
searching in tlio wood for 
John Bannister, m\^ friend, 
I was as like as not to fall 
in w ith Arnos Bavei> 5 tock; 
and if that should happen, I 
could hope for little mere}’. 

Bannister—as Rushby had 
told me—was weak from 
illness and half starved, so that much of Iris great strength 
of former daj’S must have deserted him, when most he had 
a netnl of it. Besides, I kiiew not whether he wt re armed, 
for that w^as a question I had not stayed to ask when 1 
hurried forth from the ravine upon nw quest. 

I had, therefore*, some cause to be afraid. Anri yet, in 
my heart, I was glad, as I ha<l nev’er been for montlis, as 1 
raced upon m\^ way into the darkness of the worwl. 

I w’as journeying towards my frieiul, the great man 
whom I had learned to honour and arlmire upon the 
beach in Sussex. And I believed that the Fates would 
not bo so cruel to mo that 1 should fail to find him. 1 felt 
that 1 would sof)n look upon him once again, feel the iron 
gia-sp of liis hand, and behold the light of i-ecognition in 
his kindlj" e\’es and the horrid scar upon his face. 

Many horn's of dajdight were b<?fore me when I entered 
the Wood of the Red Fish ; and then, for the fii-st time, 
I tliink, I realis€‘d that m\' task was not an ea-j' one. Had 
I started from tlio other side of the wocxl I believe that I 
coidd have found the Spaniard’s Tomb without much loss 
of time, for I was by now well acquaintetl with that 
portion of the jungle. 

But in this neighbourhoorl I was an utter stranger, 
though 1 liad the sun to guide me whenever I caught 
glimpses of the dax’light between the overhanging branch<*s 
of the trees. Also, 1 carried in m 3 ' mind a \(‘iy ijerfect 
recollection of the map. 

I .saw that it was necossar 3 ’ abov’e all else to calm mvs('lf, 
to think the matter out, instead of plungirig into the 
busine.ss like a bolting lioi'se. My destination was the 
Spaniard’s Tomb ; anrl I was in possession of certain 
valuable information, the most of which was quite un¬ 
known to Amos. The Wood of the Red Fish itself was 
diamond-shaped, the four angles approximately directed 
towards the north, south, east and west. Xow, the Jhg 
F'ish lay somewhere in the voiy centre of the wood ; and 
I had formerly journeverl to the place from the south, 
following the Brook of Scarl(‘t Pebbles. This brook—as 
I had observ'cd—flowed in a north-westerly direction, to¬ 
wards the mora«s, wliich I had passed at the end of the 
ravine where I had left William Ru.shb 3 ^ 

During the earlier days when I had adventured all alone, 
when I had discovered both the Glade of Silent Death and 
the Tomb of Orellano’s .soldier, I am convinced that I had 
never crossed the Brook of Scarlet Pebbles. Indeed, I 
could scarce have done so witliout noticing at once the 
singular character of the stream. I had become, during 
these months, extraordinarily observant ; and my attention 
would certainly have been attracted by the peculiar red 
ttones with which the bed of the brook was strewn. Hence, 


b 3 ' a simple process of d»'iluetion, I was foiced to the co?i. 
elusion tlmt the Spaniaid's Tomb must be somewhere in 
the nortli-westerl 3 ’ part of the wood ; and the reader will 
the better understand me if he glances at the map which 
I mvself liave made, and uhich lie must not think a fac¬ 
simile of the real pareliment map whei-eon the Tomb was 
not even mentioned. 

I was now, as 1 knew, somewhere on the southern side of 
the brook ; and that was the wrong side if 1 was to find 
the Tomb with as little delay as possible. Aidtnl there¬ 
fore bv the position of tlie morning sun, 1 directed my foot¬ 
steps in a northerlv direction, and came earl 3 ^ after¬ 

noon upcai the Brook of Scarlet Pebbles, to the north of 
the Big Fish. Thence, 1 decided to journey due eastward, 
hoping sooner or later to come upon some place that 1 
would recognise, which would inform me of mv wlaue- 
abouts. 

Sunset overtook me when I was in the veiy heart of the 
jungle. There was just time to search for food before the 
darkness came ; and then I la 3 ’ tlown to rest without 
venturing to light rt fii'c. 

I reinemlx'r well that, at the time, I was surprised that 
I did not find m 3 -.sedf oppre.vcxl b\’ the almost overwht*lming 
.sense of loneliness that hitherto had alwavs come upon me 
when I journe 3 ’ed b^’ m 3 sclf in the midst of the silent wooils. 
But, now that I am old, and have thought much upon man\ 
things, I have an explanation—howlx*it somewhat mvs- 
tical—to account for the happiness 1 then experienced. I 
knew that I was near my friend. 

I was fortified b 3 ’ memor 3 ’. Thus it was with me. And 
more than tliat ; for it looked as if 1 was to give a helping 
hand to the great strong man whom I had seen first ujion 
the Sussex coast, who had told me of the hooiUxI crows, 
and to whose tales of travel I had listened eagfulv, da\- 
after day, before ever Amos Bavcrstock and the like of 
him had stepp(‘d across ny path. I would find the Tomb- - 
upon that 1 was determined. And I would find Bannistt r 
as well. Perhaps he was sleeping even then, not two 
hundrcti 3 'arils aw'ay from me, in that tangled, trojiic 
wildorne.ss. With so pleasant a I'cflection I fell sound 
asleep, and slept until the daylight wakened me, and the 
birds and monke 3 'S were stirring in the trees. 

I walk(‘d man 3 ’ milt's that da\’, looking everywhere in 
vain for some tree or stream tlmt i should recognist*, for 
tlie burnt-out einbei's of an old camp-fire or the feathers 
of .some bird that I mvself Imil pluckt'd and eaten. But 
I found nothing until late in the aftt'irioon, when I came 
of a .sudden upon the dritnl-up skin of a .small woodland 
deer. 

There also were his bones, drietl and whitenml, all tlie 
flesh thert'from dev'oured bv’ cre<*|)ing inst'vts. And think¬ 
ing it more than likelv that this was tla* same dt'cr that had 
served na^ for manv' a meal, when 1 first was come into 
the wood—the same poor beast tlmt had b<x^n crusheil to 
death In' the gi-eat serpent that had lain in hiding beneath 
the water of the pool—I cast about me, and soon found 
the Glade of Silent Death. And now, I knew, 1 was on 
tlie right track to the Tomb, which from this place lav 
towards the .south; for I had a first-hand knowlcilge of 
all this portion of the wood, where T had sojournml for many 
days. 

Then an idea came to me wher«‘bv valuable tiiia* might 
be saved 1 was not far from the mige of the wood, and 
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‘ He let out a shriek—such a shriek as I never heard before or since.” {See paje 267 . 


if T covild gain this before the darkness came I niiglit travel 
some distance southward by night, to continue rny search¬ 
ing in the morning. Keeping, therefore, the setting sun at 
my back, I journeyed eastward, and came presently to 
open country, wlien I trav'clled a good tw'o miles to the 
south by the light of the rising moon. 

Late at night I rested, slee|)ing till daybreak; and then, 
entering the wood again, 1 found by chance one of my old 
camj)ing-place,s, ancl following my old trail for several 
houi-s came at last—iis I expecl<ul—upon the Tomb of 
On’llano's soldier. 

Ah it was tlaai almost dark, I hastened immediately to 
the 'J’omb, and threw’ l)ack the stone slab. TJiere was 
light enough for me to see at a glance that nothing had 
been toueiiefl. d'luu'e were th(* white l>ones, the breast¬ 
plate, swoT’d and lielnu't—exactly as 1 had left them. 1 
stood irresolute a moirumt, lookiFig down iiito the grave ; 
and all at once, a gieat fear poss(‘sst‘d me : that some 
calamity had ov(at<iken Hannistc‘r. 

1 was here in advance of both him and Amos- which 
was mon‘ than I had ever hoped for. 'Jdie next thing to 
decidi’ w as w hit to do ; and —as will be seen, in a moment 
--1 was given no choice in the matter. 


Fear spreads, I think, 
like fire. I W’as solicitous, 
at first, for Bannister; and 
then I feared for myself. 
Or, there may be sometliine 
in the notion that the evil 
that is in a man taints the 
very atmospheie in which 
lie moves. At any rate, 
even as 1 thought of Amos 
Bav’erstock, I became filled, 
on a sudden, wnth m\' old 
dread of him. I stood 
shivering, as if from cold, 
beneath the trees, by the 
side of tliat ancient grave, 
whilst the darkness spread 
around me. 

And then it was that 
the voice of Amos 
Baverstock himself came 
to my ears with such start¬ 
ling suddenness that I w as 
taken unawai*es. It was 
just as if I had received 
some kind of electric shock. 
1 straightened with a jerk, 
and I verily believe that 
my heart itself stood still. 

I had not been able to 
hear the e.xact words he 
used ; but I knew only 
too w'ell the hard, strident 
tones of his v’oice. I think 
he called upon Joshua 
Trust to make haste and 
not to lag behind, and the 
language that he u.sed was 
vile as ahvays. 

I stood where I was, 
stock-still, like one trans¬ 
fixed. And then I heard 
the breaking of the under- 
grow’th,as someone rapidly 
approached. 

1 felt much as a mouse 
must feel, when the trap¬ 
door closes after him. I 
was spurred into sudden 
action. And yet, there w as 
nothing I could do. 

If I rushed into the 
thickets, my enemic's must 
hear me. And what chance had my blow-pipe against a 
leaden bullet ? I looked up at the trees around me, and 
saw’ at once that there w’as not one that I could climb without 
a deal of trouble. And yet, Amos him.self w as coming nearer 
and nearer, as I could tell by the breaking of the 
imderw’oods and the dead sticks upon the ground. On 
a sudden, without a thought, I jumped down into the 
Tomb, and pulled the stone slab into its place above 
me. 

It is easy to say that this w^as the action of a fool. 1 
attempt no more than to relate wdiat happenetl. That 
no man in a calm moment would have done anytluTig .so 
rash and stupid, I would never for a moment deny. 1 wa.s, 
however, very far from calm. If the truth be told, I wois 
afraid. I hid my face like an ostrich—for that is all it 
comes to. 

And as soon as I found myself lying at full length \ipon 
those white and aged bones in the darkness of the grave, 
I nudised tliat I was lost—that it had been far better for 
me, had 1 fled into the jungle. Amos himself must shift 
the slab to search the Tomb for the map that he Ixdieviii 
h(’ w'ould hud within. 

And presently, through the opening in the slab, I heartl 
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with a distinctness that was indeed alarming, the voice of 
tho man himself. 

“It is hero ! ” he cried. “ WeVe found it, as I said we 
wonld ! *’ 

From the certain fact that no one answ’ered Iiim, 1 judged 
that Baverstock was alone ; and I was the moi-e sure of 
this, since I could hear tho footsteps of but a single man 
ii]>on the thin stone above mo. And I began to reckon 
what my chances would amount to, if it came to a square 
fight between tho two of us, with no one to intervene. 

Tlien I remembered that I was unarmed ; for I had left 
my blow-pipe above ground, though the chances were that 
it w^as now so dark that he might not notice it. By the 
noise he made, his grunting and his muttered oaths, I 
judgf'd that he was searching for the means to lift 
the slab. 

I touched the stone above me with my fingers ; and 
when I felt it moving, I knew that the hour of my ordeal 


w^as come. I must fight and defend myself, or die—and 
very likely both. I rose as the stone was lifted, and, as I 
<lid se. placed the Spaniard’s helmet on my heaii anil took 
up tile rusted swonl. 

Amos threw aside tho slab, and then jumped backward, 
as I stood up in the grave, waist-deep in mother earth. 

It was that half-light which is neither night nor day—a 
weird and ghostly light, pervailing like a mist the shadows 
of the w’ood. Small wonder that that evil man thouglit 
that he l>eheld the resurieetion of a corpse ! 

Ho let out a shriek—such a sliriek as I never heard before 
or siiu e—-that seemed as if it must have bf>en audible fc* 
miles throughout the evening silence of tho jungle. It 
was the sliriok of one whose hair stands upright on his head. 
He stood before me quaking at the knees ; and then ho 
found his voice again. 

. “ Mercy ! ” he cried. 

And at that I rushed upon him with my sword. 


[To be continued.) 


Cross-Country. 



WENT to Roeliampton to see 
the Oxford and Cambridge 
teams of cross-country run¬ 
ners compete with each otlier 
in that hard, gruelling race 
wliich begins in the village 
and ends at the Old Well- 
house a few hundred \’ards 
away—with se\'en miles or so 
between ! I could not follow 
them round, of course, for 
they went wliere a motor¬ 
bike. even, could not go, so 
I saw' them off and then strolled tho few lumdr(*d \ards 
to the winning-post to see them finish. 

Of coiu'se, 1 liave seen cross-country races start many a 
time, so I wa.s not in any wise surprisi'd at what I saw on 
tliis occasion. But a small boy who was with me was. 
He said : “ ^Vhy, they might be starting for a sprint I ” 

And he was quite riglit. Instead of seven miles, they miglit 
hav€‘ been about to run a hundred } ards, so eager were they 
to got off the mark. 

1 slioiihl have thought Swift ”—that is not his real 
name—“ would have been able to put liis liands in liis 
pockets-” 

“ He hasn’t any pockets to put ’em in,” I said. 

“ Well, just start anyhow and pick iij) the others before 
tljey got to Beverley Brook. Vet he might have been the 
slowest chap in the two teams. Did you see how he got 
down for the start ? ” 

By that time we had watched tlie teams, already losing 
their biineli«xl-up appearance, disappear round the corner, 
and we walked leisurely across tho common to tlie side of 
tho sandy lane up wliich, to the finishing point, the men 
w horn we saw start would presently come—some springing 
along, apparent!}- as fresh as they w'ere at tlie start, others 
lahonring and panting, ready to drop wdth fatigue ; the first 
two or three close on the leader’s track, the rest coining 
at intt-rvals of fifty and a hundred yards. Vet all deter- 
rriined to tinisli the race to the very best of their atlikdic 
ability. X(» shirkers, none who said, half-way : “ Well, 

I think I’v'e done my bit, let the others get on with it now' ! ” 

Wlien the small boy who was witli me had got over liis 
great excitement over the earliest arrivals, and after eiglit 
men had finished, he said : “ 1 suppose the otlier two have 
stopped to pick flowers or something ! ” Th(*n lie suddenly 
craned his neck in fresh interest which rapidly grew* to keen 
excitement, as he saw, coming up the sandy rise, the two 
“ laggards,” running as though the whole result diqiended 


upon their individual efforts. It was neck and neck, one 
of the most exciting episodes of the contest. Everybody 
shouted encouragement. The small boy danced in his 
excitement and shouted encouragement impartially. 

“ Why did they do that when they were last ? ” he said, 
presently. 

” Well,” I said, “ although they were last they were part 
of a team, and one was Oxford and the other was Cambridge, 
and they had no means of knowing whether that last sprint 
race might not win or lose the match for their ’Varsity, 
because the result de|)ends not upon individual perform- 
anees, but upon the aggregate.” 

“ 1 think those two ciiaps were rattling good sportsmen,” 
said the small boy. ” They both collapsed when theyM 
oasse I the post. I reckon they were pumped pretty 
badly.” 

And the small boy was right. They were just that— 
jolly gootl sportvsmen. They were last, but they had done 
their best. They had taken every ounce out of themselves, 
and, even when pumpe'd and nearly collapsing, had made 
a sprint of the finisli for fear any slackness on their part 
might make all the difference betw'een winning and losing 
for tlieir ’Varsity. 

The more I thouglit of it the more I came to see that 
that is what good sportsmanship is. It’s the team spirit. 
It’s everybo^ly for everybody else. It’s the very opposite 
of the Jack Horner idea of taking life’s pie into a quiet 
corner and eating all the plums pretty quickly, for fear 
anybody else sliould want to taste. 

Tlie good sportsman is never selfish. He can’t bo. Life 
to him is a team race across pretty rough country, aiul he 
knows that if he does not get over the obstacles, and rim 
well over the bad ground, and keep his wind, lie may let 
his comrades down. The good sjxirtsman, for instance, 
wouldn’t disappoint his mother for the world. Ho does 
not mind disappointing himself, but he would take any 
trouble to avoid disappointing those he loves, those to wdioin 
he is bound in loyalty, and to w'hom his failure to rise to 
the best that is in him is their failure also. 

St. Paul says w'e “are members of one another.” All 
good spoilsmen are. They always think how their action 
or conduct will affect the team, the community, the nation, 
mankind. I have often heard growm men, who ought to 
know better, say : “ What’s that to me ? I’ve enough to 
do to look after myself wdthoiit bothering about him ! If 
he cares to make a fool of himself, it’s no concern ol 
mine.” 

The true team spirit, the true sporting spirit, says ratliei 
“ Evcrytliiiig tliat concerns my fellow’-men concerns me' 
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I cannot be indifferent to anything which helps or hindei-s 
marikind. I’m here to help to put the world’s record up, 
and nothing shall tempt me to slack and loiter. I’ll run 
till I drop.” 

Yes, it’s the little points that show the sportsman. He 
does not say at the start : “ 1 can pick them up any time 
1 like. 1 needn’t get off the mark like a hound straining on 
the leash. Seven miles is a long way, and lots of tilings can 
happen.” That is what the French call “ laissez-faire,” 
and it never excels, never attains, never “ gets there.” 

The good sportsman never says half-way tlirough the 
race : ” 1 .see our chaps have the race in hand. I can 

afford to go slow. I’ve got the promise of a blister and a 


touch of cramp. I’ll sit down a .spell.” Fancy a sports¬ 
man talking like that ! Neither does he say wlien he has 
Vjut another hundred yards to go, and he’s the leist in : 
” What’s the use of worrying further ? I can walk the 
rest.” But rather he says : “ I’m last in, but I’ll go in as 
if 1 w’ere first. I won’t let the old ’Varsity down.” 

But just a word of warning before I clo.se. Be very 
careful to draw a strong mark of distinction between a good 
sportsman and a ” good sport.” ” Be a .sport ! ” has le<l 
many a lad into doing things he has had bitter cause to 
regret. ” You’re no sport! ” is a taunt which needs courage 
to stand. To be a ” good sport ” is, as a rule, to forget 
to be a good sportsman. 


A Day in a ” Snottie’s’^ Life. 

BY ONE OF THEM. 


EAVE out, heave out, come 
along, sir; G.15, sir, G. 15, sir! 
Show a log ! Show a leg ! ” 
1 awake abruptly in the 
middle of my dream of a 
white-washed cottage in the 
country to the very realistic 
bellow of the voice of the 
ship’s corporal, and my 
hammock being banged about. 
1 turn oyer and begin 
drowsing again, but this only 
eneourages my tormentor to 
further efforts in the form 
of another tremendous attack on my hammock, and more 
bellowing. So I follow the path of least resistance, and 
rubbing the ” fat-headedness ” out of m}^ eyes, I turn out 
and rig myself for Phy.sical Jerks. 

After half-an-hour’s strenuous exercises, including those 
horrible contortions which come under the category of 
” Activity Exercises,” we pack up ” JerLs ” and race 
along to our bathroom, in order to obtain a ” first-hand ” 
bath. 

Breakfast is the next important item in the day’s pro¬ 
gramme, and as this meal is of an unusual character in 
gunroom messes, it may bo worth de.scribing. it is from 
the first a general rush and .scramble, as there are always 
agitated officers who appear to think they have only two 
minutes in which to goblile down their food. Such shouts 
aie heard as ” Extra egg, steward 1 ” ” Wheie on earth 
are my grape-nuts, steward ? ” “ Return (another 

cup) of tea, please, steward!”; “No returns of fish, 
sir ”—reply to a famishing individual whose ajipetite 
cannot Ix) appeased. 

On the to[)of all this babble some incomprehensible jierson 
puts on the gramophone, and snatches of 
“ Oh, you kis.sable child with the txn'at, big, 
baby staie ! ” rise to grec’t one as the 
steward upsets a cup of tea down one's 
neck, and does for one’s only clean collar. 

“ Oivisions ” take place at 9.15 a.m. 

They are nothing more than a parade of 
the shij)’s com[)any, during which a hymn 
is sung and prayers are read by t heOhaplain. 

Divisions ” over, the hands fall in 
Tor “ Doubling round,” and, the baml 
striking up with some such tune as 


“Jolly Old Major Pott-what-what ” in double time, they 
start off. (The above-mentioned tune, I find, is always 
much appreciated by the men, who accompany the music 
with their own private vei’sion of the words, as is the way 
with .sailormen.) 

Instruction fills up the remainder of the forenoon, and 
usually takes the form of theoretical work in Navigation, 
Gunnery or Torpedo. 

Lunch, or “ dinner,” as it is always called in the Serv’ico, 
comes along at noon, and then at 1.30 Instruction 
recommences. Practical work is the order of the da^* in 
the afternoon. 

To-day I have to join two wii-e hawsers together by 
means of a splice. Now, splicing wire is not altogether 
an easy proposition, so 1 collect my stalwart friend. Petty 
Officer Jenks, to assist me in the operation. I have to 
Vk'* on the qui vive about this, in order that our “Snotties’ 
Nurse ”—the Lieutenant or Lieutenant-Commander detuiUvl 
to superintend Midshipmen’s Instructions—does not spring 
up upon the .scene and catch him doing all the work. 
He is rather keen on this just now, owing to the po.ssession 
by one of our “ snotties ” of a strong sease of liumour, 
a camera, and an album. 

This unfortunate individual took a snapshot of Petty 
Officer Jtmks splicing his ware for him, and in order that 
there might 1 x 3 no mistake, labelled it “ Self-.splicing 
wire ! ” And of course—these things will happen—in 
glancing casually through his album, our “ Snotties' Nurse ” 
marked the photo plus inscription, and made a mental 
note for future reference. 

Tea is at 3.30, and “ Quarters,” a replica of “ Divisions ” 
without the prayers, at eight bells—4 p.m. Betwi'cn 
4 p.m. and 8 p.m. is known as the “ Dog Watches,” and 
those of us who are not employed in running boats or 
keeping watch, spend the time in recreation, on bo.arl 
or nshoie. 

Jlinuer, at 7.45 p.m., is followed by a 
signal exercise in flashing. 

“Time, gentlemen, please,” at 10 p.m , 
from the ship’s corporal who performed 
our waking ceremony, is the signal for 
the me.ss to 1 x 3 clo.sed, the same ruthless 
individual both beginning and ending our 
day for us. And 1, for one, am not sorry 
to seek in}’ hammock and enjoy a good 
night’s repose. 
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irhoto. by (Jilhuau, Oxford. 

The alK)ve—an inciih'tit in an Oxford v. (’ambritiKc inutrh—is a RorKl illii^^trution of tlie 
re'oilt of a “throuttli ’ pass and tiu* value of a “ ” siiot. Oxford’s oentr<*-for\vard lias 

vMveti a "throiij'h ” p:vss to his iri'^ide-left. who, dasliiii<» between the backs. luis run into the 
circle, and there, meeting tlie goalkeeper, who 1ms come out to him, haa pii'^lied the ball to 
his (the gcmlkeeper's) h ft. and it is on the point of entcriii" the goal. Notice the goal¬ 
keeper's left foot, thrust out too late ; and the position of the forward’s right hand. 


The Hockey Game. 

A Few Hints for the Young Player. 

By C. S. W. MARGON, Ex-Capf, Oxford University H.C,, and International. 


W HY is Hockey growing rr.oro popular eacli year 
at so many schools during the Easter tenn ? 
I will give three reasons—tliere are probably 
others:—(1) It provides a welcome change 
from the Rugger or Soccer played for twelve weeks 
before Christmas. (2) It is an excellent introduction to 
the coming cricket season—so far as wrist and eye, at 
any rate, are concerned. (3) It is such a useful game 
to have acquired when one has left school and wants 
exercise in the winter ; comparatively few amateur Soccer 
clubs exist, and Rugger clubs may be overstocked, but 
Hockey clubs (eaeh running one, two or more elevens) 
alxiund everywhere, and I think as sporting a set of fellows 
will be found on the hockey field as on any other. 

iS. H. Shoveller is to Hockey as G.O. Smith and ^V.G.(^race 
were to Soccerand Cricket; and though to reach the standard 
set by him will be a difficult matter, yet you will go far in 
the game if you start young at hockey ; practi.se hard (a 
well-worn remark, but ever so true in this case) ; and per¬ 
severe at the game. For, provided you can run and have 
a goo<l eye and wrist, perseverance is bound to bring its 
reward. 

After this preliminary canter, I want just to say some¬ 
thing about the weapon to be u.sed, the road you must tike 
it you wi.sh to rival the deeds of a Shov^eller, the places 
the field, and then to finish with a few general remarks. 

THE STICK. 

Do not necessarily let your aunt or kind uncle choose a 
stick for you. Choose it j*ourself, and just .see it is not 


too heavy, has a bnuwlish grain—not running off the 
edges of the blade—and, an important item, has a 
handle that pleases you when you grasp it. A little 
weight at the bottom of the .stick will ensure driving 
power. 

PLAGES ON THE FIELD. 

(a) Goalkeeper. I have often thought that a wicket¬ 
keeper ought to make a u.seful goalkeejier; he wouki 
certainly be on the spot with his pa^Is. A goalkeeper’s pasi- 
tion is not always an enviable one, and for that very reason 
the fellow who takes to keeping goal and perseveres, stanils 
a good chance of coming to the front. Put on a pair of pads 
and gf^t others to shoot at you ; it’s good for both parties. 
Tlien practise going out to meet an oncoming forwai’d, so 
a.s to fluster him and narrow his angle for shooting. A 
gfialkeeper mu.st learn to make up his mind at once and 
never to hesitatey or the proverbial re.iult will ensue. 

(b) Back. A back should remember he has a partner. 
If he be a Soccer player, he will readily adopt the position 
that would seem the best for rcfielling an atttxk, t.c., the 
“ forward ” back position. Look at the fir.st diagram. 

PREPARING TO MEET AN ATTACK FRO.M THE 
OPPOSING RIGHT WING. (See Diagram A.) 

The one back thus covera the other, and can, if neoossiiry, 
nip over to his own .side if the game swings over to that 
wing. Of course, if play is in their own “ 2.5,” then the 
two will clo.sel}^ mark their respective insides. 
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A back must bo fast and must hit hard, cleanly and to 
one of liis own sidc^ ; lie must stop the hall wlien Jiit 
towards him up the field, using stick or Imnd on a good 
ground, hand on a buiupy ground ; if the foot is used, 
the ball is liable to ulance off it. 

(c) Half. S])aoo forbids taking each of the lialvcs 
scj)arutoly ; but in each of the tiirce cases it is necessary 



Diagram A. 

for the halt to be up with his own forwards in their attacks, 
and back when the opjoosing forwards ai-e going big guns 
in his own lialf. He will thus bo as hardworked as an;^'ono 
on the field. 

When pa.ssing, the half must make an opening (if his 
forward does not do so himself), then push or flick the 
ball {hit it if it ha,s to go some distance) 
to wdiero the forward will be ; this 
push 'shot will bring out the quali¬ 
ties of the half’s wrist, and can be 
practised at any time on any field. 

Bring up the blade of the stick, place 
it against the ball, keep handle for¬ 
ward, stick upright, and slip right 
hand downi ; then, by a strong for¬ 
ward tlirust of the blade—right wrist 
operating—the ball will speed on its 
way. Let a half remember, some¬ 
times, that he is a half-way house 
between back and forward, and may, 
therefore, have the ball pas.sed to him 
by his back, who may bo in difficul¬ 
ties ; his duty then is to make ground 
and an opening, and to pass tlie ball 
on. He may pass to a forward in 

front of him, or (pi the event of the forward being marked) 
bang the ball across to the opposite side of the field, and 
thus opcm up the game. A wing lialf should alwa\’8 bang 
the ball into the ctaitre when he himself is in the 
opposing “ 25.” 

(d) Forward. Dribbling, passing, sliooting—all per¬ 
formed when on the run—must be jiiactised In all foi wards, 
and of the first two, the second is the more important, 
Thci-e are two kinds. Short and long fiassing—the fornu^r 
being tlie more ('fiectiv’e (for one tiling, it can be made with 
greater accuracy), the latter re(pnring n‘ally fast forwauls 


if it is to l>e exploited successfully. Then the “ through ” 
[lass—beloved of iSoccor forwards—must not be forgotten ; 
it is sucli a paying pass when used by forwards who know 
it, and against liacks who play on a lev'el with each other, 
and it has b('en known to win at least one Varsity match. 
A rough diagram may illustrate wliat I mean. 

“THROUGH” PASS FROM INSlDB RIGHT TO 
CHNTRE FORWARD. (See DiMr«m B.) 

A (inside right) has just pushed the ball through to 
B (centre foi’ward), who has raced ahead so as to beat the 
(?entre half ; he will then nip acros.s diagonally (see anew 
line) and pick up the ball while going at top .speed ; this. 
with the ball going in the same direction, should be an easy 
matter. Ho must see, however, that he is “on side ” 
(throe people between himself and goal when the pass is 
given). The strength of the pass is an all-important factor. 
W hen dribbling, keep the ball close and be right on tlie 
toes, iH'ady to swerve, if need be. 

For shooting there is nothing like practice. Rememlx^r 
to k('ep a firm grip with both hands, eyes on the ball, and 
to follow through (but don’t give “ sticks ”). It will not 
always be necessary to shoot hard ; when close up to the 
goal, don’t slaughter the keeper with a tremendou-s drive ; 
a push shot, well directed, will do the trick. Finally, 
remember to follow up your shots—also those of others ; 
>'ou will get many chances in this way of bagging goals. 

A FEW GENERAL REMARKS. 

1. Having bought a stick, take cara of it, and oil it 
occasionally. 



Diagram B. 

2 . ISTixod hockey is all very well ; but it will not improve 
your play. 

3. Barging is allowed in Soccer, not in Hockey. Play 
th(‘ gam(^, and do not let body work mahe up for any 
delleiencies in stick work. 

4. An asphalted or concrete playground or coveivd 
court will provide an excellent nursery ground for hockey, 
and on it you can learn all the tricks of the trade. 

5. A bit of practice is worth more than a very great 
(led of talk. 


Get Busy! 


I F you fail at ('ach exam, boeauso you funk your preparation, 
'Till a licking from t lie Heafl supfilies t lie ikmmIiuI .st umilation, 
W'itli yaair only pii/e the woedeti ^poon allotted to tlu' bouhy'. 
Here's a bit of v\ isdom j’ou should tiiid more [ueciuus than 
the ruby - 
Get busy ! 

Jf you’re always dunce and never dux, no matter vliat the 
ch.*ss is ; 

If you’re tur ned at lep. arid \ um n at pi< p., the v or.st of .‘'illy 

nssc'-v- 


You’ll never iiu'iui your ways, my lad, by ragging or by rotting : 
The only royal mat! i.s one you reach by simply swotting— 

Get Imsy ! 


Just try it ; for wliatever brains you have or haven’t, maj'he 
"J'he tortoise .still will jiass the hares, though sharp as lUK'dlc? 
they ho. 

l"or (juiet work will tell at la.st ; so wliy not be a worker ? 

U’lie Pri/e of Life will never find the slacker or the sliirker—- 
Get husy ! 

S. Gkktrude Ford. 
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Showing Some Methods of Expert Mountain Climbers. 


By RAYMOND UAIFE. 


tlioro why every boy should 
take ail inten^st in moun¬ 
taineering. On many counts 
it is undoubtetlly the 
finest form of atliletic ex¬ 
ercise. Not only dt>es it 
bent'fit the Ixuly ; it aug¬ 
ments nerve, and great !\' 
strengtliens will-power. The 
art of climbing is remarkably 
progi-essive ; lirst-class ama¬ 
teurs of to-day are crafts¬ 
men of almost perfect skill. Professional guides are, 
of course, the experts that they alwaj s wtu’c. For 
tlifficult climbs and for awkward {larties their .services 
will always be desirable, may bo even necessary. Hut 
the amateur climber, the man who really loves the 
game and is something more than being a mei-e tourist 
among the peaks, has improved .so vastly since the earlier 
days of the sport, that his gallant predecessoi-s, who 
splendidly made that sport what it now is, wouKl to-day 
nj)|)ear but inferior p('rformoi*a beside him. 

Another fact tliat should tend to increase our n'gard for 
mountaineering, is that with a party of climbers the 
liOvice, especially of late years, ha.s become increasingly 
I opular. No doubt you will wonder why that should be 
f-p, seeing that, as a rule, and in most .'^[H)rts, the t>ro is 
rather an individual to be avoided by those wlio wish to 
enjoy their own proficiency. 

•Mountaineering, though, has its own peculiar phases, 
mental as well a.s physical. There may be times during 
a longish climb when, for one reason or another, or for a 
combination of several reasons, the members of a party 
become rather bored by each other. Wla'ii tla^se periods 
occur, anti sometimes actually as a preventive of their 


ha|)pening, it is fountl to be very useful that the experienced 
nv’mbors of the party shall have someone to look after and 
care for, who stands in need of their constant attention. For 
in looking after him they forget them.st‘lves. That is why 
a capable beginner is often welcomed into a party, the 
members of which find fileasant relaxation in instructing 
him in the art to which tliey are devoted. 

Having said that much in proof of our contention that 
mountain-scaling should make |>otent a|)j)eal to every 
boy, we may turn our attention to what is our imme¬ 
diate topic; which is the manner in which the skill of 
ice-climbei's is disj)la}’ed, and the means whei'eby they 
display it. 

As will be at once understood, the a.scent and the descent 
of a mountain is one never-ceasing ordeal of vigilance, or 
rather, it should be so. For when vigilance is relaxed, 
then accidents happ(*n. A peak that has any pretensions 
to being such, pre.sents a con.stant suece.ssion of difficult 
passages occurring one after the other. And it is the 
business of the leader of the party, by tactics and by 
strategy, to ov'crcomo these po.sei-s as they pre.sent them¬ 
selves. That purpo.se he attains by ap[)lying to each 
problem the total equipment of knowledge that is his by 
virtue of training and ex^x^ricnce. So you see that, in 
addition to being a matter of mu.scle, agility and endurance, 
mountain-climbing calls for much effort of mind. 
Naturally enough, the biggest .share of that thinking falls 
to the leader. But eveiN’ member of the party ha.s to fully 
exorcise his intelligence in order that, in his turn, he may 
sucee.ssfully emulate the feat that the leader lias ju.st 
perform(‘d. 

Our pictures to this article are of climbing upon ice, as 
distinct from rock-climbing. It will be at once noticcxl 
that all the menibei-s of each party de|)icted are ropcxl 
together. Practically .speaking, that is the universiil rule 
with experts when pa.ssing over any marked incline of ice 





ICE CRAFT ON THE ALPS 
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Prospecting a Crevasse. 

: This cleft on the Glacier du G^-ant, 
on the way up Mont Blanc, is nearly 
800 feet deep. 

ipe can easily be pulled down. But 
ice-axe has to be left up above, 
landing in solitary and weird tosti- 
lony to the fact that men have 
assed that way. 

One of the chief rules of ice-craft, 
9 , indeed, of all kinds of mountain- 
i?ring, is that the best man leads in 
laking an ascent, and in descending 
I the'last on the rope. 

Ill particular circumstances, and on 
atain mountains, wire is now some- 
mes used instead of rope. 

The best ropes for Alpine climbing 
re made of flax or of manila, and to 
le ui^itiated, those iLsed by the most 
roheient moimtaineors appear to bo 
iirprisingly light in weight. But, of 
outse, there is much to be learned as 
:»the jiropcr use of a rope. A party of 
x)lish bunglers on the rope would 
?quire something of the nature of a 
Irong ship’s cable, and then they 
■Quid not be safe. The rope requires 
instant examination to see that it is 


not l:eeo:ning fiawd. In the ordin uy 
way, it is minutely inspected from 
end to end after every climb. in 
addition to that, a careful leader 
will probably examine it every few 
hours (luring the actual ascent. 

“ One rope for one .sea.son,” is the 
modern rule with some of the experts, 
'riiey do not exjieet a rope to stand 
the strain of a second Acar. I'inie was, 
too, when the custom j)re\'ailed of 
making the guides a present of all 
old ropes that were not wanted. W hat 
a thoughtful act ! 'Jlio rope was 
frayed, so it wa.s got rid of by Ix'ing 
passed on, possibly to endanger tho 
lives of other climbers. Most guides 
are poor nuai ; many of them am far 
from being proficient in judging tho 
([uality of a rope. So now the advice 
is often tendered to the tyro : “ W’heii 
you progress to become a leader, see 
to it that any rope that has deterio- 
lated is cut up or taken homo with you. 
Never gi\e it a\\ay, or leave it beliind 
in A'illages amongst tho mountains.” 

Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that experienced ice craftsmen on 
tho mountain are, as they have to be, 
well equipped with knowledge as to 
tho knotting and also tho splicing 
of ropes. 

There is a right and a wrong way of 
forming nearly every known knot, and 
adoption, or otherwise, of tho coiTcct 
method may mean life or death to tho 


Saved by the rope from a concealed crevasse. 
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man or men wlio are dependent 
upon the knot doing its duty. 

TJio length of a climbing rope is, 
of coiii-se, regulated by the nuinb^'r 
of the party ; probably it averages 
from thirty-fivo to forty feet per 
pei-son. Usually the leader has 
more rope than each other member 
of the party. Tlio rop(^ passe‘s in a 
noose around the climber's waist, 
where it is iLsually tg 1 k 3 found, 
although tlio ideal position for it 
is around the chest. Most of us, 
though, are of a shape that does 
not encourage the rope to stay 
across the chest, and there are 
various dcnlges for supporting the 
eliest-loop from one shoulder. 

As has been explained, the term 
ieecraft is here taken to include 
luountain climbing over snow. At 
sight, our pictures l^ear out that 
contention, and the principles of 
ieecraft and of snoweraft are 
mainly the same. The treachery 
of snow 4ies in the facts that al¬ 
though the snow be level, you never know what is beneath 
it, and that with .snow* on an incline, it is ditficult to gauge 
when it may slide. Each of tliose risks is hei*e pictorially 
illustrated. 

The subject of ieecraft generally is so comprehensive 
that, within the space of a mere short magazine article 
such as is tliis, nothing like adequate justice can l^e done 
to the topic. It is, too, a matter in man\ w ays so technical, 
tliat explicit instnictioas and explanations would be out 
of place. The pictures very clearly tell their own story, 
anti they have been taken amongst some of the finest 
climbing-grounds in the world. 

How’, it may be asked, do our bialding mountaineers 
learn their ieecraft ; by^ what manner of tuition do they 
progress along what is a remarkably' risky road, from 
ignorance to the quality of being fully instructed ? 

The answer is that from first to last they are imitators ; 
in the wonls of a once current phrase, they just “copy 
their betters.” All difficult climbing done in company is, 
indeed, a matter of imitation. The best man leads. He 
surv’eys the problem that is Ix^fore liim, makes up his miiul 
as to the best method of attack, puts his plans into action, 
and so up he goes. No. 2 climlx^r watches him all the time, 
and when his turn comes, takes the same holds and makes 
the same movements as did his learkn’. So on w ith N )S. 3 
and 4, if that be the total of those wlio are on the rope. 

That being tlu^ method of c*limbing, it is also the system 
upon which a know ledge of ici^craft is gained. The novice 
who grK3s out with a party’, watches the leader or the guide, 
probably both, and thus derives his instruction. Some¬ 
times the beginner w ill hire a guide, “ all to himself,” and 
jiroceed for a mo<lost climb over lower ice in Girder to imbibe 
as much as possible of the professionars clev’erness. In¬ 
deed, such a commencement is not rarel v ma<lo by engaging 
the services of one who is not yet a guide, but who is a 
«'apable porter, himself learning how’ to become a fnlly- 
fitslged professional. 

Nfs’dless to sav, a young mountaineer on a trip has at 
his irnnly command the entire storehouse of his com|3anions’ 
expwic’nce and know'le<lge. In the finest sense of tlie term, 
there are no b(‘tter spoitsmen than mountain-climbers 
throughout the whole universe, (iiveii the right kind f)f 
f*nthnsiasm in a youngster, they will spare no trouble to 
instrin*t him niid to make liim i?i e^.Ty way one of them¬ 
selves. 


Crossing a treacherous couloir. 

Tho couloir Is ttllctl with fresh snow at a steep angle. 
lightly adherent to the ice-surface t*eneiah it is very liable to br*‘ak 
away. 

As abt)ve suggested, the guide usually' picks up liis o.vi 
knowledge of ieecraft while acting as a porter. Wit I 
other yttung peasants of his acquaintance, he explores t)v 
inonntaiiLs, aiul so rapidly adds to his total of knowlcf<ljf 
and skill. In many instances his father, or mayl>o one o 
his uncles, earns his living as a guide during tlie seas«Mi 
in some instances practically ev’ery man of the family i 
thus so ernployefl. The Alpine guides have now^ thci 
.school and their union. But it is still in the college t 
sheer experience that they- have really to earn their on 
dentials. 

In one respect the cult of ieecraft is like cricket, th 
most notable results are achieved by a combination * 
amateur and j)rofessional. .4nd a party of expert climber 
including a first-class amateur leader and a famous pn 
fe.ssional guide, atToi-d, in their attack upon the highr 
ice-|>eaks, the finest example of perfectly afijuste<l teau 
work that can coiujuer Nature and glad<len the iriiial « 


lUiUl. 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 

and Model-maker, etc. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 

V.—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COPPER 
TOKENS. 

There is an immense variety of 
eighteenth century traders’ tokens wliicli 
were issued for just the same r€>ason as 
that which actiiatod the traders of a 
century or more before. Regal copper 
described in part 3 of this series was not 
properly maintained, and traders had 
again to make their own small change. 
1 his they did by coining pennies and 
halfpennies of similar size and weight to 
tliose of the current issues then in use. 

I^rge trading firms were then at work 
in (he greater industrial centres ; steam 


power had been discovered and applied 
and many workpeople were employed, 
so that the larger firms began to moke 
really good clear coins wliich served the 
piir|>Dse of currency and, some would 
now say, were an excellent advertisement 
for the firms issuing them. These tokens 
form a distinct series for the collector, 
esfX’cially suitable for the collector of 
small means. 

The illu.strations on this page show, in 
tfie first instance, the obverse of a half- 
ponny, issued by John Wilkini-xin, a well- 
known ironmaster and manufacturer, 
while the other example is a halfpenny 
issued by R. Campin, a wliolesale and 
retail habordaslier, of Norwich. On the 
obverse of this piece is a glove and also 
H stocking indicating liis trade, and there 
IS a knife aD<l fork, the <K)nnection of the 
lat ter emblems being not so apparent ; 
on the reverse is a weaver’s loom, tlie 
outer rim on the illustration showing the 
jnoised legend on the edge of the coin. 


A very intere.sting collection of tokens 
could be made to show buildings which 
were, in their day, conspicuous objects 
in their several localities. There are 
reverses of old abbeys (like the Beccles 
halfpenny), cathedrals (York Minster 
on a York halfpenny of 1793), and 
bridges (like the ironbridge in Salop). 
Kast India House, New-Gnte, and many 
places of interest in London and else¬ 
where are a’so pictured. 

Some of the naval .series of tokens 
issued anonymously are of interest; on 
many of these ancient battleships (the 
Wooden Walls of England) are shown; 
in most coses on the obveree there is the 
portrait of one of our great nnv'ol heroes 
like Nelson, and Lord Howe who won 
a great battle on “ the 
Glorious First of June.” 
Sometimes on the reverse, 
Britannia is chosen by loyal 
citizens as their emblem in 
preference to any trade sym¬ 
bol. and in several instanec.s 
the bust of George HI. makes 
the tokens almost unofficial 
regal coins. 

It should he noted that 
the historical personages 
sliowTi on some of there 
tokens and the legends on 
them are rather misleading ; 
for instance, on a coin of 
1791, issued in Hull, there 
is an equestrian figure of 
William III., and the date 
1()89 obviously refers to the 
period when he lived. 

The hooded liead of an 
ancient Druid was the ty[)e 
used by a Welsh mining 
company. There is no doubt that some 
coiners made money out of their mintage, 
and struck coins for profit and not for 
the public accommodation ; to show the 
genuineness of the issue a Hereford trader 
in 1794 used for his emblem the figure 
of Justice, around which was the legend 
“ For change not fraud.” 

Fred W. Burgess. 

# * « 

ARTISTIC METAL WORKING. 

For the making of an almost Ci)dles.s 
number of small and useful articles, 
varying from a letter- or paper-rack to 
a watch-stand—articles that are in every¬ 
day use by everyone—few things give 
greater scope for originality and deft 
workmanship than artistic iron or copper 
v.’ork. It is CRsily learned and done 
and the cost is small—the initial cost, 
indee<l, is as low as that of any Iiobby 


I know. Get together the following 
tools, and once having purchased tliese. 
your only expenditure will be for the 
actual metal used in manufacture. 

A small vice, a pair of metal worker’s 
shears, two pairs of pliers—one with a 
round and one with a long nose ”— 
a bottle of black varnish for finishing, 
a tape measure, a small block of iron 
that will serve as an anvil, a roll of bind¬ 
ing wire and some narrow strips of iron, 
about I ft. to 18 ins. in length and ^ in. 
to ^ in. in width. Commence with a 
strip of this and learn to bend it evenly 
and trimly, using the long or round- 
nosed pliers according to the bend 
that is to be made and the tool that is 
handiest for the job. 

Try making a neat and true square 
first, using two lengths of iron to compose 
this, bending over the corners and ham¬ 
mering these down on the anvil so that 
they are square when tried against a 
T, and are flat and neatly done. 

Having accomplished this, make an 
octagon, then put an X across the middle 
leaving an end at each point that con 
be cut off to a point or snicked out at 
the centre, leaving two points like the 
end of a ribbon. 

Then learn to turn these points— 
cither into a curve or spiral. When 
these things can be done accurately 
and neatly you can proceed to “ make 
sornetliing,” but it is well worth the 
metal and time to learn the methods 
of bending, curling, etc., before 
ntteiripting anything further. Scrolls, 
turns, spirals, etc., can all be accoin- 
jilished with facility by a little practice, 
and you will he astonished at the rapid 
progress made in a few hours’ steady 
work. 

Lftrger objects—that are composed 
of several pieces—must be firmly hound 
together by the binding wire, pulling 
this tightly at each turn, fastening 
securely and turning in the points so 
that there will bo no ends to scratch 
or tear the fingers. Having completed 
an article, brush it all over—evenly 
and thinly—with black finishing varnish, 
and wait until this is perfectly dry. As 
you progress with the work, ornamentation 
— in the form of small bands or scrolls 
of copper—can be added, though these 
.should not he added until the l)laeking 
has been done and become hard. 

Facility in bending and in making 
neat joins is the great thing, com¬ 
bined with accurate measuring and firm 
binding. Ingenuity will do the rest, 
and the variety of useful articles that 
can be turned out by a handy hoy is 
endless. 



Kos 1 ami 2. — Obverse of a linlfpemiy of John 
WiltcniHon, Ironmaster, and halfpenny token of 
K. Campin, of Norwich. 


r. W. Canning Wright. 
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The “Pro.” 

A Boxing Story. 

By JOHN HUNTIR. 


I. 


.ATKINS anfl Per<*evdl ('ouM 
hanlly aitswer Delacroye’s 
“ Hullo, you fellows ! ” so 
surpi’ised were they w)»en he 
bum!let! into tlieir third class 
compart i n<‘nt. Delaoroye 
travelliniy thinl class -he who 
boasted of his Major-( Jeneral 
I'ncle, whose pater’s whisper 
was a shout in International 
politics, who hintetl that the 
family name in the Plan- 
tagenet tlays fuul bt*en De 
la (’mix ! It was unbeliev¬ 
able, an<l Watkins and 
l*erce\al stamd acconlingly. 

“ .Just caught the beastly 
hooker,” panted the scion 
of nobility, flinging liis gear on to tlie rac'k. “ Had a 
shocking rush.” 

VV'atkin.s murmured something inamlible, and Pemeval, 
after a ftnv moments of silence, coughed. 

“ (xoing to tJie match to-moiTow ? ” asked Delacroye, 
suddenly. 

“ Ye^s. The m.st of the team’s in the train. How is it 
yon managed to mi.ss them ? ” 

” Hml to go back for my mac. .Jolly gootl job I can 
sprint or IM have been left.” 

TJie quiet-looking young fellow, in the grey tweed cap, 
poketl his head above his new.spaper, and glanced quickly at 
the s|M'.aker. He did not know Delacroye, and tlierefore, 
of course, wa-s ignorant of that young man’s particularly 
g<XKl opinion of hintself. But still, there was something 
for Delacmye to be proud of, for he was Hallingbury’s full 
back, with Hallingbury one of the best Public School Hugger 
teams in England at that, ami a semi-finalist in the Public 
School Heavdes to boot. Yes, Delacroye certainly had some 
Juwking for his egoi.sm. 

“ I see tlie papers am pretty full of our match,” con¬ 
tinued Dchu roye. Tliey are comparing it witJi tlie Eton 
and Harrow cricket stunt at r..or(rs. I'm a bit sick m\'- 
.sclf about it. I can’t understand why Sellington want 
to kecj) tJieir .school still in th<? middle of that beastly 
manufacturing town just because srnne okl josser in the 
Middle Ages founded it th(*m. The town it.self is an awful 
place.” 

Watkins and Perceval a<*(|uit scf‘d afhnirably. It is not 
an easy thing to conti*a<lict a fellow like Delacroye, is it ? 

“ They say tliey’ve got a tof)ping ground, tliough,” 
ventim^<l WatkiiLs. 

“ 1 know. PIay<Hl oh it. W'e J)eat 'em one dropped 
goal to nil. I dropped it five minutes fiom the tinish. 1 
saw if J didn’t do .something or other w(''d lose. Awfully 
boring lot wo ha<J that year.” 

‘‘ Isn’t theie a fearful lot of betting on the match ? ” 
queried Perceval. 

Dfdacroye lUMlded. “The townspeopk^ do it. 1 can't 
iinderstaiul why Sellington s men let them, but they take a 
fearful interest in this inati ii, and the Imits actually (!oiuo 
to see it. The factories close, and all the beastly m(‘chanics 
an<l fellows crowd on to the* ground. It's sick(‘ning.” 

Watkins v(*ntured again. “ D<in't you think it's rather 
sporty of them - coming to the* malrli, 1 mean ? ” 


Delacroye sniffed. “ Sporty ! And them’s another 
stunt on. To-morrow evening, after the game, there's a big 
professional boxing-match at the Town Hall, and the 
Mayor or somebody has invited both teams to st>e it. Pm- 
fessional boxing-match ! Prfjfessionals ! ” 

The man in the tweed cap lowemd his paper a moment. 

“ Excuse me,” Jie said, and his voice was curiously level 
and steady. ” Ibit did I hear you suggesting that them 
was anything wrong in professional boxing ? ” 

Delacroye turned on him. “ Of course tliere is. Them 
is something wrong in all professionalism. It spoils .sport. 
Where money is concerned .sport eiuls. Them isn’t a 
s|)ortsmHn in all the ranks of the paid men in England.” 

'^I'he tweed cap shook his Jiead. ” I’m willing to admit 
that professionalism spoils sport, that the money element 
lea<ls to many blackguard tilings, but there is a great de.il 
in favour of it, and to make the sweeping assertion that all 
professionals are not sportsmen is both wrong and," he 
paused, as though seeking for a word, ” and unsports¬ 
manlike,” he concluded. 

Delacroye sneered. “ These.men are paid highly for the 
yiroduction of inferior stuff.” he said. “ They do ju-;t 
enough to earn their pay and no mom. Why, there am 
amateurs who are content to hide their lamps under a 
Inishel who could lick the floor with them if they oared 
to.” 

” I don’t think .so. Boxing men like Driscoll, Wilde, 
and a few othei-s are born, not ma<le, and all tJie playing 
fields of Eton and Harrow could never produce their like, 
unless they were so boni. And as for their being professional<, 
you must mmember that when a man is an arti.san, earning 
a small wage, it is a great inducement to him to leave off 
Jiis poorly paid work and take up some .sport which will 
give him a comfortable old age, and, perhaps, a fortune. 
\\'ith your amateurs it is different. A man of money can 
afford to indulge in his sport to his liking. The man who has 
to earn his living must either give up his work or his .sjiort. 
He can't have both. The professional cricketer is a pro¬ 
duct of that.” 

Dclacroye's face set sullenly. ” Anyhow, I’ve never 
come across any professionals who were sports,” he said. 
” And neither has anybody el.se. It stands to ma.son they 
can’t be.” 

The man in the tweed cap .smiled, and Watkins and 
Pemeval, sitting aglia.st at this bearding of Delacroye. 
noted that the smile was a good one. ” One <lay, perhaf^s. 
you will have occasion to alter your words,” he said. 
” You'rt* playing in the gmat match, amn’t you ?” 

“ Yes. Full back for Hallingbury. My second season 
there,” said Delacroye with conscious pride. “ And 1 
feel as fit as a fiddle. Got to be, too, I might mention, 
l ecause Sellington are fearfully keen and play a rough 
game. Are \ ou going to the match ? '’ 

“ 1 may be there.” was the response. 

The man buried himself behind his newspa|)or, and for 
the mmaiialer of the journey them was silence. 


II. 

l^f.. Sellington was en ft’te. It was a holiday, this day 
in the year wlien the gr€*at School frr)m the South 
sent up her chosen fifteen to pit them.selves against 
their own particular School, whose history went 
ba«k to the diiys‘wh«*n the grimy factories and tortuous 
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s::ioet8 of the Miciiaiid maniifacturirig towri were fair fields 
and pastures, and England’s king spoke French. 

Delaerovo, surroiimled by his little band of followers, 
(fellows like Dolaeroye always liav^e such bands attached 
to them, it seems), had wandered around the town, with its 
quaint side streets and flaring modern main roads, until 
they were tired of it. Everywhere great posters had met 
their eyes, posters advertising a twenty-round contest 
between Jan Kaiison, a Norwegian, and Tom Burrows, 
one of the most promising of PJngland’s middle-weigJits. 

“ That's the tiling we’ve got to see to-night,” sneered 
Delacroye. “Five hundred pounds to the winner and one 
hundred to the loser, and they try to tell yo!i the men are 
sportamen. It makes me faint. Hullo ! ^^'hat do the.se 
louts WiUlt ? ” 

They weie in a side street, off the track of the busier 
part of the town, and tlicy had suddenly found their way 
bkx-ked by a gang of rough-looking custo¬ 
mers, leil by a mighty man, whose face Q 

a as brutality incarnate. The men \\’ei-e 
widontly tlio scum of the lower 
portions of the gi-eat town. 

As the Hallingbury fellows 
pusluxl their way forwai*d, 
tiie big man contrived to 
fall against DelacToyo. 

“ What’s yer game ? ” 
he snai*lod. ” Can’t yer 
walk properly ? Want all 
the pavement ? ” 

“ 1 b<‘g your pardon,” 
said Delacro\' 0 . 

“ I ai-st yer if yer wan¬ 
ted all the pavement. Jf 
yer tr>' answerin’ me back 
Fll knock yer in the road, 
an’ quick.” 

Tlie boy’s spirit, always 
Jiigh, flared in a second 
“ 1 flon’t think you’d find 
it as easy as you imagine,” 
he rapjXid. 

Tlie man grinned slowly. 

‘bSaucy, eh? P’r’aps yer’d 
like ter fight ? Tliinic yer 
can tread on me ’cauf-e 
I'm a workin’ man, eh ? ” 

Delacroye’s face flushed 
hotly. “ W orking man ! ” 
ho echoed. You’ve never 
tlone a day’s work in your 
life outride of a gaol. 

Vts?, Fll fight you.” 

AVatkins grabbed his 
arm. ” Don’t bo a fool, 

Del,” ho said. “ He’ll eat 
>oii. Besides, there’s th.e 
match. If \ ou get smashed. 
how’ll we get on ? ” 

“ He won’t eat me,” re¬ 
plied Delaeroye, and told 
himself he iniLst accept this 
challenge. It would be too 
humiliating to mfuse it 
bidore all tliese men to 
whom he had for so long 
boasted of his prowess. 

“I’ll fight him if ho kills 
me.” 

“I don’t think you will.” 

The voice was quiet and 
level, and W’^atkins found 
it curiou.sly familiar. Turn¬ 
ing, he saw that the 

interrupter was the man in « HU lips compressing a 

the tweed cap. g;, » 


“ Smith, if you want to fight, you’ll fight me. Yes, I 
know yoiu' name, though you don’t know mine, and I know 
your reputation.” He turned on Delaeroye, who was 
trying to voice a protest. “ It’s a put-up job,” he said. 
” Can’t you see, you young fool ? This man’s acting for 
somebody who lias money to lose if Hallingbury w'ins.” 

” J don’t care. He jolly well insulted me, and I’m going 
to fight him.” 

“ Yus, guvnor, ho is that. An’ if you don’t get out you’ll 
get it whei-e you won’t like it.” 

The stranger’s reply was dramatic and to the point. His 
fist flashed up from nowhere and the bully went toppling 
into the road. 

“ Now\ then,” said the stranger. “ If Mr. Smith wants 
any figiitin^ Fm the one he’s got to take on. Because if 
he gets up again dowTi he goes at once.” 

D.)lacro\e began to babble angry w'ords. 

“ Keep quiet. I’m more able to fight this .sort 
of man than you are. Even if you Ixnit him, 
you’d never be fit to take part in the match this 
afternoon. So leave him to me.” 

Tfio bully got up and made straight 
for Delacroye’s champion. And his 
armament of attack was his lioavy 
Ijoots. d’weed Cap dodg(xl 
one, but tlie other took him 
a terrible grazing blow' on 
the shin. His 
1 i [IS com pressing 
a cry of agony, 


cry of agony, he hooked vicious and swift with his 
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he hooked vicious and swift with his right fist. Came a 
crack like a bi*eaking stick—Delaeroye gasped with an 
expert’s admiration of the piimdi—and Smith was lying 
inert on his fac*e, knocked out. 

The Hallingbury boys hurrieil away then, tlie stranger 
in the middle of them, all talking excitedly. It was not 
until Tweed Cap hailed and boarded a passing taxi that 
they realised they had not asked his name or procured 
his address. 

“ Fine boxer,” said Delaeroye, as the taxi bowled away 
from them. “ That hook was timed to a second.” 

And in the cab Tweed Cap was looking at his trouser leg, 
which already was showing an ominous dark stain on 
its grey siirface. 

” You Quixotic fool,” he muttered. “ And yet, 
and yet . . . VV’ell, 1 think 

it would have broken that young 
snob’s heart to have lost his 
School the match.” 


Burrows of England was Tweed Cap of tlie train and 
.si(ie stieet. 

The refei*ee raised his hand for silence. 

” Gentlemen ! ” he said. “ 1 regret to announce that 
this morning Tom Burrows met with an accident, the 
nature of which he has not informed me, an accident 
entailing injury to one of his legs. The leg, as you will 
pre.sently see, is in bandages, but daspite all representations 
by the promoter of this contest, he has pluckily deter¬ 
mined .to go on with the fight and so satisfy the patrons 
here assembled. Jan Kansen, on hearing of this, has gener- 
oiisly offered to pool and share the purse, whatever ths 


D ELACKOYE, bruised and 
aching, stretched himself 
in his ring-seat 
and expanded 
visibly, the while he ex¬ 
pounded on boxing to 
all and siindry who 
were within hearing dis¬ 
tance. 

“ Well ai ranged place 
this,” he said, glancing 
round the gi-eat Town 
Hall. “ And the ring 
fittings are fine. Nothing 
could be })etter. The 
only fly in the ointment 
is the professionals who 
are going to perform. 

Now, if they had some 
good amateurs here, we'd 
see some sport. Pro’s 
never provide it. 

“ What’s that you 
said, Stiles ? ” he con¬ 
tinued. “ Feel stiff ? 

Yes, I do a bit. But still, 
we licked ’em, my boy, 
and that’s all we’ve got 
to worry about. Wasn’t 
that try I got a beauty ? 

()I<1 Colly’s drop goal 
was topping, too. Wo'vo 
never won by such a big 
margin before, 1 believe. 

Jfiillo ! Here they 
c()ine.” 

One of the contestants 
ha<I slipped under the 
ropes quietly, and amid 
the roar of cheering Delaeroye found time to examine 
him. It was a hard-bitten face ho saw’, a face that 
laid looked on life in many obscure corners of the world, 
that had had death as its I'is d-ris many times, a face 
that showed the hardness of its owner and his grim de¬ 
termination. Jan Kansen was a tough nut to crack. 
Delaeroye suddenly thought that a man like t hat might have 
a lot to teach him of the thorny ways of life, and lie won- 
demd what and wdiem that man had b«‘cn ladoro he fijiind 
hifaself in this roped-in sipiare. 

Anothi^r burst of cheering, another dressing-gowned 
form under the ropes, and Delaeroye and some half-ijo/.en 
of the Hallingbury boys half starte<l to tln'ir feet. Tom 


“ * Mr. Burrows,* he said, ‘ I’ve come to 
apologise, and to take back all I said.”* 

(See page 279 .) 


result may be, but Mr. Burrows iii.si.sts that the fight 1 x 3 
fought on profX 3 r lines, merely requesting those of his friends 
who expect him to win to forgive*him should he not put 
u]) so good a show’ as usual.” 

Amid the shrieking applause that followed, Watkins, 
unusually brave, and with the memory of the boxer'.s 
smile still vivid in his mind, caught Delacroye’s ann. 

“ What about sport now, Del ? ” But Delaci-oye wa- 
leaning forward with a strange expre.ssion on his fa^^e, 
and did not appear to hear him. VV’atkiiLS thought he 
looked as though he was in pain. 

After the introiluction of the men Kansen step|>tx.l to 
the ropes. , 
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“ Boys ! ’’ he i’asf>ed. “ Tom Burr()\A s is sick. He 
won’t take my offer to share the dollaiN, so it’s a straiglit 
fight right now. I don’t like it, but fie insists. 8o if I 
hurt him, you will know it’s not my wishes. But take ni\' 
tip, when he’s fit he’s the goods.” 

He retired awkwardly to his corner, liis lined, hard 
face fliLshed, and the gong sounded. 

From the firej it was obvious that Burrows’ leg was going 
to caime him trouble. Kansea led a lightning loft. 1’lie 
Englishman tried to .side-step and his legs failed hijn 
Kansen got in a heavy body follow which jolted Burrows 
from crown to toes. 

‘ Clinch ! ” 

Ifallingbury looked round. The shou.ter was Delacroye ! 
( Burrow’s clinched, and in that clinch ho did some good 
work. . They swuing away at last, and Kansen tried another 
! load. Burrows blocked it, but was not fast enough with 
I liis counter to cateh the Norwegian. 

I “ In-fighting ! Get in, man ! ” 

' Delaeroye, feeling that in some measure he w’as to blame 
for Burrows’ condition, sliouted his advice recklessly, 

I and fellows wdio Imew him, his lordly affection of tfie blase, 
looked at liim in astonishment, 
j Burrow’S took his advice. It did not need a DelaciT>yo 
I to reali.se that it w-as the only thing for him to do. He 
crouched, covered cleverly in the style advocaterl in 
America, and cam3 right in. Kansen tried to side-step, 
to block, but he w'as too late. They hung together and 
Burrows pimished him severely. In vain the Norwegian 
tried to eoimter ; everywhere his opponent’s glov’es kej)t 
contact with his, with Burrows’ arms occup\’ing tfie inside 
I)osition, and now and again oho of those gloves jaljbed 
\’icioiiH and hard at his ribs. 

When the gong W’ent neither had a commanding lead 
on points, but Burrows was obviously sliakeii by his 
exertions. 

In the next two rounds Kansen kept away, boxing in 
the beautiful old English long-range style, and liarnmoriiig 
up fits score like lightning, w'hile Biutows, wilting beneath 
the pimishment, his injured leg a mere deadweight, tricil 
ganiely to hold his own against his steel-wii-e opjKunait. 

.At the conclusion of the third round Delaeroye, his 
face white as death, tried t'6 scramble through the crowd 
to Burrows’ comer, but was imable to do so, and with a 
gieat sickening at his heart he told himself that the sug- 
g»‘stion he had to make for the winning of the fight could 
ia*ver reach his man, and that Burrows must, by his quixotic 
ac tion, lose both the contest and tfte purse. 

The purse ! It was the first time it had entered 
JX'lacroye’s considerations, and he suddenly realised Jiow 
much it must mean to a man in Burrows’ position to receiv e 
only one luindrod instead of five hundred |)ounds. The 
full realisation of what the man had done, that morning, 
in orflor that he (Delacroye) might play for his college, 
came to him, and for a second his e>e.s felt strangely misty. 

“ He kno’w,” he muttered. ” Ho could read me like a 
l)ook. He saw what a fat head I’d got, liow much it 
would mean to me to let the school down. He’s older 
than I am, older in world knowledge. He know lie couM 
more afford to lose his money than I could to lose the 
/natch. He’s—he’s a sport, a clean w’hite man.” 

When Burrows came up at time he was a beaten man. 
His eyes wore half closed, he was swaying ever so slightly 
o!i liis feet. 
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Delacroye leaned forward anxiously. 

“ He's done,” he muttered. ” He’.s had enough.” 
TJien. his eyes strangely keen, ” But I wonder, 1 wonder 

Kansen led. Burrows blocked it inefficiently arut wont 
to the boards. He did not rise till eight, and when he 
did it could be .seen that he w^as on his last legs. 

Kansen lookcul round apologetically at the crowd. 
The whole sporting spirit of the man, it was obvious, 
relxdled against this punishment of an unfit fighter. 

The taut rig/it arm of the Norw'Cgiau went back. 

A liook it was, aimed clean for thc' angle of the jaw', 
and as it fled from its shoulder Burrows seemed to stiffen, 
wliile on all the .‘^ik'hce one voice rang out, Delacroye’s, 
with triumph as its note. 

” Possum ! 1 knew' it ! Po.ssum ! ” 

The hook missed, misscMl the back-flung head by an atom 
of an inch, and a right glove, driven by an arm as hard 
as steel, carhe up inside it for the clear-cut blue cliin of 
Kansen. Ho saw it ; realised its dangv^r with a master’s 
mind ; tried to cov’cr w itli hi.s loft leather ; but too late. 

C'rack ! 

Thev’ saw Kansen canaed round by tbo .swing of his 
miss, saw him stagger, liis liaiuls beating at the air wildly, 
saw the left of Burrows cross liis right shoulder. 

Kansen was down. 

Ten ! 

Tom Burrows fell back into the seconds’ arms as the last 
fatal moment was ticked off. 

* ♦ * 

Delacroye, followed by .some of his chum.s, tlio.se who 
liad Ix'cn present at the street fight ofii.sode, burst into 
Burrows’ room. The boy spoke right out. 

” Mr. Burrows,” he said, ” I've come to apologise, and 
to take back all I said. Sports are bom, not ma<le, and 
whet her a man is a professional or an amateur, if he’s born 
a sportsman he remains one to the end, and if he’s not born 
that way notliing w'ill ever make him. I don’t think I 
c:an ev'or thank you enough for what jmu have done.” 

Tom Burrow^s smiled and again Watkins noticed tho 
magnetism of it. 

” That’s all right,” he .said. ” I should have known 
tluit fellow would kick and have provided against it. 
Enjoy the fight ? ” 

“ Hatlier. And, I say—I thought of you playing 
possum, really, and J tried to get to vou to suggest it. 
But I never imagined it could bo done as well as that. 
It was magnificent. I quite agree about gi*eat boxers 
and athlcti's being bom ai d not manufactured.” 

Burrows sliook his head. ” It was rough luck on poor 
old Kansen tlioiigh,” he said. ” I boliev'o he was lotting 
mo down lightly.” 

And tliat was the beginning of it. Delacroye’s trumpet 
was permanently deniobilised from that time forthwith, 
and while he still continued to do things he let his deeds 
speak for themselv’ivs without any adv^ertising on hi.s part 
Also liis attitude towanls jirofe.ssionals, if not professional¬ 
ism, cliangvd completely, so tliat wlicn Tom Burrows, 
Jiav’ing put on w'cight, stood in a lighted ring at Olympia, 
abov'e the prostrate figure of a giant figl\t(a- from the States, 
vvitli the thunderous applausi.* of the v'ast audiiaiee pro¬ 
claiming a British-born chanqiion at last, Delacroye was 
among tliose v\ ho shouted loudest. 


The Pictures. 



OME, sonny, have you heard tho (alo ? 
How, as w'e pass upon our way 
Idle or diligent, we never fail 

To paint one picture every day ? 

And, one by one, by Life’s decree. 

On Time’s extending stretch of waW. 
Tticse pictures hang for us see. 

Where Memory’s backward glances fvdl. 


By JOHN LEA. 

Take up your brush ; prepare your paint ; 

(five thought to outline, clean and fair. 
Let not your purpose weakly faint 
Nor scamp some detail ne(;ding care. 

If all these things are done aright, 

I'lie eye, tlie thought, will dwell at !a.st, 
With meditation’s fond delight. 

On all your pictures of the past. 
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Stamp 


CONDUCTED BY 
“ COLLECTOR.’* 


"^erv __ 

St. Thome and 
Principe. 

** Postage due.* 


Trengganu: 2 c. 
“ Portrait of 
Sultan.** 


MARCH. 


French Levant 
1 piastre. 


T O the educational value of pliilately there 

no limit, and 1 think we are all agreed that the boy 
collects postage-stamps has a wider outlook 
world than his fellow who does not do so. Not only 
that, but the Postal Sei*vice itself is undoubtedly one of the itiost 
beneficent factors in promoting law and order in countries that 

partially civilised, 
let me give you an 
interesting book of 
been reading, 
the title, “ Travels 
Officer in North- 
is written by Eric 
B.A. (Cantab.), 


is practically Plenty,” above mentioned, is more fully described as being an 
who Allegory of Abundance in the Libian desert, illuminated by the 
on the star of Italy. This design is by Vittorio Grassi, and is used also 
for the 15c. brown and orange and 25c. blue and pale blue. 
In the fine little picture of the Roman galley, that ancient 
craft is .seen leaving the port of Tripoli, which lies in the back¬ 
ground. This design, by Paolo 

Paschetto, figures 
black and olive and ; 

violet. The treat- ) ^ 

the flood of new ^ Ik 

who the niemory. On ‘ ^ 

are the inscriptions ; 

time of our visit, includes two ex- ^.. 

illustrated being 

press. For Inland Expre-ss there is a 
the design of each showing a 
a full-face female head emblematic 
background of palm-trees, which was 
Terzi. 

St. Thom^ and Princij)e. ^c. green. 
-^ ‘‘ Postage Due.” 

^SjRT^nrV^ni * As in the case of certain other Portuguese 
possessions, these Postage Dues, from ^c. to 
» are appearing with the values express€*d 
centavoSy instead of reia. 

; Latvia. 10 roubles, green. ” Air Post.” 

jfMfiH ; A triangular stamp of very neat d^ign. 

PfflTrriluSR ’ specimen is already proving to be popular 

. -. .vV with collectors who have a liking for pictorials 
or who speciali.se in air post. The similar 
20 r. value is blue. This again is an example wherein the artist 
has handled his details with much clevemeas, presenting a 
clean‘cut and ” atmospheric ” effect that is just as it should 
be in an instance of the kind. 

Spain. 10c., red. ” Air Post.” 

Overprinted “ C o r r e o 

aereo.” The ^^ ^ p r ovi si onals 

of this type are to be 

sti perse (led / by definite 

air-post stamps, < showing an 

aeroplane flight over 

a sunlit bay. Spain has 

always been to the fore with 

])rojects for i m p r o v e *1 

a(*rial postage, but owing to 

various causes W one or two of 

these schemr's V have not 


are, after all, only 
In proof of such, 
extract from an 
travel that I have 

The book has 
of a Consular 
West Cliina,” and 
Teichraan, C.I.E., 
says : 

” The foreign 
Lanchou, at the 
consisted of the China Inland Mis¬ 

sion, a Catholic priest, and the British postmaster, who, like 
his colleague in Hsian Fu—and, indeed, the foreign postal 
officials throughout the country—is doing splendid work for the 
Chinese. The efficiency of the Chinese Postal Service under a 
French Director-General in Pekin, working with a staff of 
French, British and other nationals, is truly 
remarkable when one takes into consideration 
the many difficulties there are to contend I 

with. Especially has this been the case 
during the constant rebellions and civil wars _ 
of the past few years, in spite of which steady ; ^ m 

progress has been made. On the whole y F ^ r 
the warring factions, whether Government " 

trooj)s, revolutionaries, rebels, or brigands, 'SEmE 
respeet the C.P.O. in a remarkable manner, ^ 
due apj)aiently to the genuine admiration for 
the one really sound institution in the interior ; and the postal 
couriers are often able to pass backwards and forwards through 
districts where no other Chinese dare ventur(\ Oeeasionally, 
but not often considering the nund>er carried, a mail is lost 
through the action of brigands.” 

And concerning a growing appreciation of the benefits 
of a postal service that is becoming 

inanif(?st amongst inhabitants of 

Tibet, the author writes : 

” .At the time of iirrvisit, they liad 

even applied fer estal)lishm(‘nt 

of an agrney of the Chinese Post Office 

Libia—le., rose 1^1^ in black frame, 

Roman Legion- «ry ” ; 10c., sepia 

in black frame, “Goddess of 

Plenty”; 30c., It.. sepia in black frame, 

“ Roman ( Jalley 50e., red and brown, 


^ also on the 6(k. 
55c. black and 
ment of the subject 
very deft, and in 
issues this is 
imprints itself on 
all the stamps there 
I ” Colonie Italiane ” 
Libia.” The series 
^ press stamps, that 
the Foreign Ex- 
30c. red and blue, 
representation of Italia, 
of Italy, with a 
designed by Alcardo 
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the stamp is a 
frame of orange 
border.” 

green. “ Portrait.” 
Malay State comes 
teen values, por- 
Sultan, his High- 
bin Zenalabidin. 
nations and colours 


Blue and purple on blue. 
Green and red on gretm. 
Green and red on yellow. 
Blue and purple. 
Orange and green. 


SI 
S3 
So 
.$25 
$.50 

$100 Red and green. 


.larnaica. Id., red in orange frame. “ Arawak Indian.” 

Of this stamp, the following official description was given 
in the Jamaica Gazette :— 

” The design of the stamp is denoted by the figure of an 
Arawak woman seatetl on the ground in front of her hut, pre¬ 
paring Cassava. At the top of the design is printed ‘ .Jamaica,’ 
in white on on orange background, and on each side, on a shield, 
the denomination,Id.’ At the bottom of the design is printed 
in orange on a white background the words, ‘ Arawak Making 
Cassava.’ At the sides and bottom of the frame are shown 
Arawak iraple- ment.s, weapons, 

anti pottery. 

“ The colour of 
light rod, set in a 
with a white 

Trengganu. 2c., 

From this native 
a new set of four- 
t raying the present 
ness Suliernan 
The other denomi- 
ai-e : 

4c. Rose. 

.5c. Brown and grey. 

10 c. Blue. 

2()c. Orange and purple. 

2.5c. Purple and green. 

30c. Dull purple anti black. 

50c. Red and green. 

The same frame design is used as for the old stamps of the late 
Sultan, Sir Zenalabidin III., an appropriate pattern inscribed 
in Knglish and Malay. 

Argentine. 5c., blue. “ Postal Com¬ 
memoration.” r 

.A set of four stamps was issued by the 
Argentine Post Office to celebrate the meeting 
in Buenos Aires of the fii*st Pan-American 
Postal Congress. The design is notable, it 
being in every way suitable, which is much 
more than can be said for many commemora¬ 
tion issues, and that even in respect of states 
in South America. The stamps of the Argen¬ 
tine, though, are mainly very desirable ones, 
tliere being only a few of its commemoratives that could be dis¬ 
pensed with by serious collectors. In this tasteful representation 
m seen an allegorical female figure standing with outstretched 
ai-ms, and typical of the postal service. A satchel is slung 
by her side, and in each hand she holds a letter. In the back¬ 
ground is a globe, showing the Continent of America of which 
tlie figure seems to be postally linking up the North and South. 
Beneath is a scene that depicts the principal means of com¬ 
munication employed in the postal service, namely, express 
t rain, mail steamer, and telegraph. At the top is the inscription, 
“Premier Congress Postal Panameri- 
cano,” and at the bottom, in smaller 
ty7>e, “ Buenos Aires. Agosto do 
1921.” The full set and numbers 
printed, are :— 

3 centavos, violet, 200,000. 

5 centavos, blue, 6,000,000. 

lO centavos, marone, 250,000. 

12 centavos, red, 300,000. 

Japan. l|sen, violet. “Prince 
Hirohito.” 

As I have previously remarked, 
this country has undoubtedly fallen 

a victim to the commemorative issue habit. And there are 
rumours of still more Japanese stamps of the kind, to mark such 
notable events as the fiftieth anniversary of Japanese railways 
and the visit of the Prince of Wales to the land of Nippon. 
J write some while in advance. So, perhaps, by the time you 
are reading these lines, the “ Prince Hirohito ” stamps will 
jiot be Japan’s latest commemoratives. 

This is one of a set of four stamps issued in commemoration 
of the return of his Imperial Highness Prince Hirohito from his 
epoch-marking European tour. That journey was a memorable 


one. And this being so causes one to wonder why these stamps 
are so poorly printed, and generally fall far below the level of 
achievement recently reached by issues coming from the Japanese 
Government Printing Bureau. 

Tlie design shows the two wai-ships that made the trip, the 
foremost in the picture being the “ Katori,” in which the Prince 
trav’^elled to England. She is followed by the “ Kashima.” 
The arclied inscription above the ships may be translated as 
“ Crown Prince honourable return.” Below are the words, 
“ Imperial Japanese Post.” In the top centre of the frame 
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and 20 marks are the 
value and larger 
type that complete the current series of the heraldic design 
now generally known as “ lions, crown and crosses.” 

Mexico. 10c., sepia in blue frame. “ Reconciliation.” 

Quite an affecting scene is depicted upon this commemorative 
which bears the dates, “ 1821-1921.” It seems that Don 
.Augustin de Itui'bide and Don Vincente de Guerrero, who were 
two champions of Mexican independence, found themselves to 
be not always exactly in agreement as regards 
- ' matters of public policy. For the good of 
their beloved land, however, they made up 
their minds to sink their differences. They 
met together and proclaimed their reconcilia¬ 
tion in the presence of a number of their 
admirers, which pleasing incident is portrayed 
upon this stamp. 

With further reference to the “ Prince 
Hirohito” stamps, it should be mentioned 
that the same somewhat undesirable pro¬ 
cedure has been followed as with other recent commemoratives 
of Japan. The lower values are readily obtainable but the 
higher denominations seem more difficult to procure. The 
numbers printed of the 4 and 10 sen were comparatively small, 
and it is believed that even these were kept back by the postal 
officials in order to force up the price. Anyway, the stamps 
were early at a premium. .As above indicated, these stamps 
are not of tliem.selves really attractive specimens of philatelic art, 
and it will do no harm if they fail to cause any rush to secure 
them. Some of the Japanese commemoratives have been in 
every way so admirable, that it 
seems a pity people so clever at 
evolving philatelic gems should be 
content with turning out second- 
rate stuff. 

“ Stamps of the Air ” is a very 
favourite subject for articles in 
philatelic journals the world over, 
in which papers there is a consensus 
of opinion that collectors in ever 
increasing numbei's are paying special 
attention to air stamps. Including 
errors, there are now something 
like a hundred of these stamps, though, of course, not all philate¬ 
lists trouble themselves about minor varieties. Owing to the 
great interest taken in these stumps and to the growing ranks 
of those who specialise in such, the dealers are giving them 
increased prominence in their price lists. Messrs. Whitfield, 
King & Co., indeed, announce their intention of making a special 
feature of them in future. A list of air post stamps 
is given in their “ Philatelic Bulletin,” and though it shows 
only such varieties as are at present in stock, the enumeration 
should be of service to some of our “ Comerites.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“BECcOME AN ESKIMO.’ 


T he sliip was still one day out from Blizzard Bay, 
when the shrieking gale that liad arisen brouglit 
with it plentiful fieclv.s of flying snow. 

“ Ah, ha ! Mr. Broolcs,” observed the H\-dro- 
grapher, who was a cheeiy, sanguine soul, as together on 
(leek they endeavoured to enjoy the bluster. “ You see 
Fortune intends to favour us. Here is a ])romi.sing fore¬ 
taste of the weather to come. It is to be a generoiLs winter, 
and so in every way propitious for our enterprise. The 
snow will descend in earnest and the cold persist 
to harden it. Dog-travel will everywhere be possible. 
Then we can gi\'0 up b(‘ing sailors—for which I, for one. 
shall be giateful- and set out on the business tliat has 
brought us here from England.” 

“ Tlmugh there is hard work in store for them, the poor 
dogs look as though the\’ also would willingly exchange it 
for .sea-voyaging,” observed Koddw as they made their 
way through rows of the now mostly sick and sorry animals. 

In e\'ery variety (jf position and attitude the unfortunate 
cr(‘atur(*s were grouped around, standing up or 1\ ing dow n, 
and iiK^st of them pn-senting a pictuiv of complete misery. 
IN'itii such a sea running the deck was awash. And to 
the* real Eskimo dog of the Far Xorth, theic is nothing more 
repugnant than getting his f(*et w<*t. In .search of fish or 
chasing a wound(*(l scvil, la* will, witlKuit hesitation, plunge 
into the .sea and comt* (jut unconceined w ith th(^ ic(i forming 
all over’ his coat. Ihit (‘xeept wh(‘n foraging, or in tlu^ heat 
(jf a hunt, wet fe(‘t he* ablnns. And now most of tlie big, 
stiong fellows appeared w(x'lxyone, inde(‘d, as in hopeless 
d(‘jecti(ai they watched tlx* water swiilifig arcuind theii- 
toes, or, l\ ing [)rone and p(‘i f(n-ee t<‘mporaF ily passi\ (‘, felt 
it soaking through their fur. All ))ut two or tliree of the 
exce.ssively hardy—a minoiity of aj)|)arently cast-iron 
creafurt's—continued to proj(‘ct themsi K i‘s into the air each 
time a wav(* came on boaid, in a usc|(*ss eiale.Mvour to sa\(' 
their wet hx't from g(^tting wetter still. A fK'rfoiinancc in 
which one tiiu' dog persisted .so untiringly that the .sailoi.s 
forthwith ch]istene(l him ”Jiimj)er.” 

” When it's laagho for the Arctic IV>ppy, Mr. B»rooks, I'll 
take him a.s a pattern for tin* other dogs of my team,” the 
Hydr()graph(!r announced, complacent ly. 

Questioning iiui.'clt n[r)n the subject, Boddy was 


gratified to discover that he liked all the members of the 
ex])edition. 

Each one of u.s talk.s his ow'n particular sample of 
‘.shop ’ from morning till night, and after that is haiuiUnl 
by visions of it.” So the Tdxidermi.st and Collector liad 
laughingly a,s.serted. “ Otherwise you will find its to ]>e 
quite ordinary mortals, a.s .sane as mo.st, and really quite 
po.ssible to get along with.” 

To an individual, they were absolutely concentrated 
uf)on the task on hand. Nearly all of them were compara¬ 
tively young. All had in some way or other a 1 really 
di.stingui.shed themselv^es. W’ithout exception, they' were 
almost grimly determified to whole-heartedly serve the 
cause of .science, the while, if po.ssible, they gleaned the 
alluring laurels of personal fame. Between them was 
Kpre.sented every po.ssible department of learning, and 
one and all tlaw thirstcxl for the chance of putting their 
attainments to the test. 

” If,” said the Cartographer, “ we can’t pick the Poppy, 
no one can. Our * Bonnie Merle ’ is but an argosy laden 
above load-line with talent. There only remains to be 
s(H*n to which of us the Goddess of Good Luck i.s going to 
hand the prize.” 

In constant intercourse with this group of highly trained 
and clever men, Hoddy no longer felt di.smayed. Time 
was w hen he had contrasted the attainments of liis future 
coll('agu(‘s with the empty record that, as a boy, was bi.s 
own. And he had almost feared to find him.self brought into 
contact with tho.se who, in .so many ways, could ov'crw’helna 
him. But .since that evening chat in Captain Wally’s 
cabin his courage had risen, revived by the invigorating 
hope that had licxai held out to him. As for all who would 
thus aspiie. dread dilliculties threatened. But he limi 
rt'ceised a nu'ssage t<‘lling how% maybe, he might subdue 
them. And as lu' listened to and enjoyed the arguments 
and discussions of the others, couched in technical terms 
that .som(‘tim('.s ho failed to adequately comprehend, 
Roddy’s inner self answered the challenge of their wi.sdoin 
by the magic master |)hrase of : 

“ Bim’omp: an E.sivImo.” 

The teac hing of those few^ words, the epitome of Captnin 
Finbow’s ad\’icc, wa.s to be thenceforward the mainspring 
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of his existence. And the very next day he started to put 
the instruction fully into practice. 

That night, though, being the last of their present-time 
sea voyaging before the “Bonnie Merle” reached the neigli- 
boiirhood of her intended harbour, the Taxidermist 
treated them to a dissertation. This had for its subject 
t hat of Poppies in general, and the Arctic Poppy in so far 
as the speaker knew of it. And the gist of liis remarks was 
something as follows :— 

“ Obviously, gentlemen,” he said to the company 
assembled so closely around liim, “ obviously, I am no 
orator. Still less, if that be possible, am I an expert bot¬ 
anist. But as our own professional botanist has been 
taken from us, and nobody else has the knowledge or the 
nerve—I don’t know w'hich—to hold forth upon this topic, 
well, gentlemen, I have got upon my feet to address you, 
and there I shall probably remain until somebody pulls 
me dowTi. 

“ Xow% gentlemen, I think most of you know that I was 
a member of the expedition that some years ago penetrated 
far into Tibet. I say I think most of you are awai’e of 
tliat, because I am in the 
habit of so often relating 

my past experiences that ^ ; 

I suspect there are few ^ 

of you who are not 

thoroughly tired of them. ^ 

Anyway, my point is , / 

this : Vsually, I believe, 

the poppy is a flower jit"'' 

that one associates w'ith 

summertime sun and 

eonitields, and all that 

sort of thing. But let 

1 ue tell you that in _ ^ 

Northern Asia, sometimes |lNcJ/^M , i' 

liigh up in the moun- • * ' 

tains, and almost on the ^ 

roof of the world itself, ' 

we came across several ^ 

delightful varieties of the 

|K>ppy family. And that " 

at times in considerable 
c quantities. 

“ As I say again, 
f^entlemen, I am no 
l^otanist, being indeed, 

only the man who robs the beasts and the birds of 
their little or large insides and packs up in arsenical 
soap and aliun wdiat is left of them, ready for the museums 
at home. For all that, though, 1 can tell you of one or two 
of these beautiful flowers that for us, the emissaries of the 
Scientific Society of Great Britain, have such a special 
interest. 

“ First of all, I think, we came across the Celestial Poppy, 
which a real botanist would call Meconopsis Prattii. It 
grew in ledges on the cliffs, and always amidst a mass of 
stones, a sky-blue flow'er that reared its head on a thorny 
stem amidst the shingle and rocks. Which is not a bad 
start for my enumeration of some membei*s of a queer 
family of plants, is it ? 

“ Then, in all sorts of shades of sheeny blue and violet, 
there was the Dainty Poppy, Meconopsis lepida. It is 
a little plant, perhaps six inches liigh, with blooms of many 
petals. Sometimes, as away up in the clouds we struggled 
over the topmost mountain passes, there would be this 
silky scrap of exquisite colour growing in the cold, dark 
walls of the cliff. This shows us that the poppy family 
can find suitable habitat othei'w^here tlian on our home 

countryside. 

“ Third on my list of six peculiar poppies conies Mecon- 
frpsis puniceay knowTi in our own tongue as the Blood 
poppy- As you may guess, it gets its sanguinary name from 
its colour, which is of a deep vermilion red. It is more like 
our own English poppy, but larger. And whenever they 
these good-siz^ spots of colour fluttering in the breeze 


the men of the expedition referred to them as * red rags.* 
When they were stirred by tlie wind, against some sombre 
setting of fallen boulders, these flowers looked like a patch 
of dull, flickering flame. 

“ Celestial, Dainty, Blood ! Now we come to the Lonely 
I*oppy, M. psilonotmnay aiid the Lamp-shade Poppy, 
M. integnfolia. Found growing all by itself in isolated 
and more or less inaccessible places, the first-named poppy 
has a flower of regally rich purple tone. And yet, despite 
its title, I cannot imagine it to be more alone than is its 
kindred flower for which we have all come out here to 
search. The Lamp-shade Poppy is of a coai’ser kind, more 
rugged, assertive and upstanding. Great patclies of its 
bold primrose blooms are splashed across the faces of the 
slopes, where in mist and fog it thi’ives almost rankly. 

“ Gentlemen, I can see by your wandering orbs and even 
drooping eyelids, that my description of fiv-e of these flowers 
has more than satisfied your curiosity upon the subject. 
One more poppy, thougli, you liave got to have. And it 
may assist you to remain awake if I at once tell you that 
number six concerns us more intimately than do any of the 


Two of the Highland Eskimo. 


others. For, from all the known Od<ls and ends that have 
been pieceil together concerning our own particular elusive 
flower, it is tlie HareV.ell Poppy that most resembles it. 

“ The Lama monks of Tibet are, believe me, not senti¬ 
mental beings, but even under their encrusted hide of dirt 
and ignorance they have some regard for this graceful 
little miracle of mauve. ‘ Hanging bells,’ they call them, 
and will not willingly tread upon the dense thicknesses of 
tw isted root and fallen leaf and stem of last year, in which 
they giow^ Yes, gentlemen, Meconopais quintu-plinerviaj 
the Harebell Poppy, must certainly be somewhat akin to 
the poppy that I trust w ill ere very long be scientifically 
named after either the speaker or one of his hearei*s. For, 
strangely enough, in Tibet we found it growing only on 
the sunless side of the hills. Even there it w’a.s nowhere 
but on the colder and more cheerless slopes. 1 might 
almost say that the lower the temperature the better it 
seemed to tliriv’e, and its favourite site of all appeared to be 
the gloomy entrance to some wind-swept cave. 

“ Tliat,” .said the Taxidermist, concluding his impromptu 
lecture, and looking as if he were very pleased at tlie close 
attention with which in reality it had been followed, ‘‘ is, 
luckily for you, gentlemen, the total of all I know about 
poppies in Tibet or anywhere else. We hav-e evidence that 
they can and do grow’ in cold climates. But, naturally 
enough, if this expedition can produce j^i'oof that a poppy 
actually blooms in the Arctic, it will have added one more 
to the wonders of the world. Where we are now, and 
w’Jiither we are soon going, such a thing a.s vegetation is 
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utterly iiiikiiowii. Two little true stones that I not long 
since rotid, ami which you may find in the shift’s library, 
will forcibly emphasize that point. At the very Baggett's 
Cove that we have recently left, a missionary showed to 
an Eskimo a coloured picture of a laurel biLsh. The man 
oskoil of what it was composed, and what we made it for ! 
And, wintering far south of that, two explorers had to 
send a sltvlge fifty miles down the coast to jn’ocure a few* 
twigs for an imitation Christmas-tree. Such is the leafle-ss 
land wliich one or other of us will, as I may say, ere long 
cause to break into bloom. The mere presence here of 
this expedition j")roves that the Arctic Poppy is .something 
else than a mj’th. And not being a myth, it certainly is 
a marvel.” 

Amidst a chorus of thanks to the Taxidermist for the 
trouble he had taken to inform them, the meeting broke 
up and its members dispei’sed, each to his cabin. In 
his bunk that night Roddy lay long awake pondering, 
not upon what he had heard, but as to that concerning 
which the speaker had said nothing. 

The Taxidermist liad touched on the topic of the Arctic 
Poppy. Ho made no reference, though, to the mysterious 
Icemen whoiti the natives believed to tend it. 

Why ? Because, as Roddy was so gratified to know. 
Captain Finbow and himself were the only white men who 
liad as 3’et heard a whisper of the secret. It was true 
that this wondrous rumour might prove to be but a legend 
or fable. Yet at that last thought Roddy, half asleep, 
contentedly smiled. For, from the w’ay in which his old 


fi icnd had spoken, Roddy knew tliat Captain Finbow had 
no doubt but that tliese Icemen, of whatever kind they 
were, really did exist. With closed eyes he pictured 
Captain ANhilly and liimsolf in search of them. Ho went 
to sleep with the admonition : 

“ Become an Eskimo,” whi.spered imsistently in his ear. 

And when he stepped on deck next morning he .saw that 
the ship was anchored opposite the collection of stone and 
earth native igloos that nestled in Blizzard Bay. 

Captain Finbow was just leaving the bridge. 

“ Somewhere-abouts will be the ‘ Bonnie Merle’s’ winter 
quarters.” 

He nodded in the direction of the settlement. 

“ And there, I hope, will soon come Tinguah and 
Latukah, the two splendid fellows I employed to make 
caches on the route to Iceman’s Land, as these Highland 
Eskimo call it. Tliey wore to cache both man-food and 
dog-feed ready for our journey, and wore also to see if 
they could glean any additional tidings of the Poppy or 
of tlio Icemen themselves. Maybe, Roddy, when they 
return, wo shall hear news that will put every one of us 
upon his mettle.” 

At the words, Roddy turned sharply to him. 

“ For, of course,” continued Captain Finbow’, “ it is in 
our code of honour that all information actually gained 
becomes common property. Any man’s merits may 
award him the golden opportunity. But each member of 
the expcflition must have an equal chance of achieving 
success in our quest.” • 


CHAPTER V. 


A MYSTIC MESSAGF. 



IXGUAH and Latukah, 
Eskimo, and Ten Ippik, 
the half-breed, a croas be¬ 
tween Indian and E.skimo— 
tho.se men’s names will be 
remembered so long as the 
world keeps cognisance of 
the drama of the Iceman’s 
Doom and the history of 
the Arctic Poppy. For the 
full, .stern reality of tlmt 
romance may be said to 
have begun from the moment 
when, in the employ of Captain Finbow’, that trio .set out 
together from Baggett’s. 

In a State paper i.ssued a few’ yeai*s since, and dealing 
with certain phases of Arctic affairs, direct reference 
is made to the.se two notable natives. On page 59, it 


says : 

“ Two of the Highland ICskimo, Tinguah aiul Latukah 
by n.ame, are well known for the eflicient assistance they 
hiv’O fn)m time to time rendered to various expeditions, 
British, American, and Scandinavian. They are remark¬ 
able hunter-s of se'al, walrus, narwlial, polar-lx'ar, w’olf and 
fox, and their proficiency in .snoweraft of every variety has 
rendered them the most deservedly well-known of any of 
the ‘wild’ (as distinguisli(‘d fiom the ‘tame’ — or 
mission) Eskimo.” 

And again, on page 100, th(M(* is the footnote: 

“ O’inguah and Latukah, before referred to, have always 
sliown themselves eager to assist white men in any of their 
eadciavours. This is a marked character istic of the Eskimo 
in general. But it has never be(‘n better cxarnpled than by 
these two hunters.” 

Almost alone of their tril)o, had Tingujih and Latukali 
come into elo.se contact w ith the w hites. The more eUw ated 
plai.is and low’ mountainous districts forming the liome of 
the Highlaml Eskimo, lie somewhat out of the routes tliat 
Jiavc been follow’od by most exjrlorers. In the course of 
their extended hunting-trips, liowever, both these men had 
oomo far South, and, falling in with exf>loration parties, 


had been engaged as hunters, trappers, or guides. It w’as 
in tliat w’ay that Captain Finbow had originally encountertxl 
Tinguah, a man now’ well into middle-age, but w’ho, like 
most of the Eskimo, retained a vigour of body that belied 
his total of yeare. 

Two facts there were in connection w’ith this thick-set, 
quiet-maimered, dark-complexioned man, W'ho.se body w’lis 
as of muscles joined by steel fibre, that raised him addi¬ 
tionally high in Captain Finbow’s regard. 

During his brief visits to the settlements on the coast, he 
harl been a regular attendant at the religious services theie 
conducted. In that w ay he had become Captain Fiiibow’s 
fii*st actual nativ’O convert to Christianity. 

.\nd it W’as as an outcome of the latter fact that Captain 
Finbow had heard of the existence of the mysterious Arctic 
Poppy. It was Tinguah who had .spoken to him about it. 
Beset by ddrkne.ss and gloom, as he so often is, the mind of 
the Eskimo is liable to be sometimes weighed down by a 
passing despondency. At .such periods he stands badly in 
need of .some moral uplift that shall come from within. 
The Christian religion supplies exactly that vital aid. So 
comforted w’as Tinguah by the supporting power of hi?? 
new’-found faith, that ho expressed his regret that its coming 
to him had been so long delayed. And he told of the only 
kinfl of ix‘ligion of which he had ever heard—the worship 
by his Eskimo ancestors of the Arctic Poppy. 

At the outset Tinguah’s story liad been received with 
some scepticism. But as Captain Finbow made discreet 
inquiries, lie collected evidence that remov’ed his doubts. 
Not only had the Poppy once bloomed in the Arctic ; it 
was actually growing there now. The amassing of proofs 
to that effect even w’cnt so far that a tiny model of tho 
plant carved in bone was actually brought in from w’hero it 
liad been found in an abandoned igloo, 

'J'lien came the time wlien Captain Finbow’ in the ‘‘Bonnio 
’\Ierle” arrived with an expedition openly in qiu'st ot 
the Arctic Popjiy. 

Tinguah founcl that his word had been proved true and 
w as believed. And in his gratification at that being so, and 
his happine.ss in the consolation that Captain Finbow* had 
brought to him—not, maybe, uninixed w'ith hope of future 
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employment—he had volimteeretl the still more startling 
information that concemeHl the Icemen. 

Many exciting talks the two had upon that topic, cul¬ 
minating in an eventful interview one day towards the close 
of the period of w^aiting in Baggett’s Cove. 

“ Yet you yourself have never seen these Icemen ! ” 
nmarked Captain Finbow. 

A meaning fire kindled in the Eskimo’s brown eyes, and 
he rt'plieci : 

“ You remember what I told you. Captain Fin ne-bar. 
If I seen them, they see mo. Then 1 not bo here. No 
JhhhU goes into Iceman’s Land. Those 
who go there, stay there ; not aliv^e, but 
head. That is why we go 


“ Then take another sledge-team and man. There is 
something else, Tinguah. I am waiting for a young man 
who is coming to join our expedition.” 

“ Mitterbrook ? ” 

“ Ah, yes. Mister Brooks. You have heaid of him. 
He is the son of an old friend of mine. I want him to 
learn the Eskimo language as soon as he can. You will 
return not here, but to Blizzard Bay. There you will 
meet Mr. Brooks. I will make you good friends. And I 
want you to teach him not only the Eskimo language. I 
want you to teach him how’ to hunt and fish, and see after 



not North after the great 
iniisk-ox, although it is big 

prize for Eskimo. The best V.. 

U ast wo hunt, for its flesh, ^ wt j 

end fat, and hide, and 

“ Yet you do not follow 
the musk-ox North, Tin- 

No. W’e kill musk-ox 
in our owm country. Never 
follow’ him. Iceman’s Land 

is home of the musk-ox. ^ 

He is w’ild beast, like the 

ix‘ar, and wolf and caribou. ^ 

To the Iceihan he is tame. ^ 

He is their dog. They 

-ond him to us, to make ^ 

Innuit follow'. Then when ^ 

icemen see us, we die,” 

“If no Innuit has ever 
sc«m Icemen, how then, 

Tinguah, do you know^ these things ? ” 

“ \Vo all know. Our fathers told us. All my 
tril3e know', but afraid to siiy. We tell our child¬ 
ren, to warn them not to go. But we say no 
rnoi-e ; we do not speak of it. For if you speak, 
you think. And if on long journey, perhaps in winter 
night, you think of Iceman, you have dretulful fear of 
him, and you go mad. , That problokto^ 

“ Problokto! Oh, yes. The sort of mania—per¬ 
haps a kind of fit, as we say, that the Northern Eskimo 
<ometimes get in winter. I have seen it, Tinguah. 
But if a man or woman goes prohluktOy they soon recover 
if held and kept from doing harm to themselves, aiul 
if kindly treated.” 

Tinguah shook his head. 

“ Yes. M e often get well and hunt in a few* days w hen 
>-t rong again. But if alone when go problokto, then may nish 
into snow and frozen to death, or leap oil ice-clih and killed. 


or cut tliroat, or jump into the sea or seal-liole in the ice 

and drowTieri. That means that, though you did not know “‘The great musk-ox ... is big 

If, you have thought of the Icemen. If you think of them, pnxe for Eskimo.*” 


they think of you ; and when they think of you, you go 
f/rcMokto from fear.” 

“ And you, Tinguah ? ” 

I have never had it. Latukah has. We were in our 
km^ks fishing in winter, w'hen wind ha<l blown ice away. 
He turned upside-dow’n in sea. But in mv kayak I save<l 
him.” 

Although it was Tinguah who had started the 
conv'ersation upon that particular subject. Captain 
Finbow could see that the Eskimo was uneasy in his 
minrl concerning it. So he deftly steered the talk into 
another channel. 

Let me .see. Latukah is with you now. W^ell, I want 
you two to take .sixteen of the dogs and go a long journey. 
^ on are to make caches of provisions and dog-feed really 
for those who later on will follow your trail. Get every¬ 
thing rea<iy. You can .start the day after to-morrow.” 

“Three of us w’ould be better. Captain Fin-ne bar, if 
we are to ilrag a heavy load.” 


teams and build igloos, and do every thing that an Eskimo 
has to do. Will you do this for me, Tinguah ? ” 

“ He has a white father. But I, Captain Fin-ne-bar, 
will be his E.skimo father. And ho shall be my son,” 
promi.sed the E.skimo. 

It w'as W’hen seeking with Latukah to find the best thin! 
man to accompany them that they encountered Ten Ippik, 
ex-Alaskan dog-musher, who ha<l arriveil at Baggett’s in 
company with a party of Eskimo that had come there 
to .sell dogs to the expcsiition. Whence he luui proceeds I 
none knew. His ow'n explanation was the vague one that 
he had “ muttled through ” from the South-We.st. But as 
a dog-master, his abilities won the instant a^lmiration of 
the Eskimo. Wonderful as was their skill wdth the teams, 
his was greater. It was Ten Ippik’s boast that he could 
make even a deml dog get up and pull its w'hack ! 

“ Look here, hiLskies. Let us chip in together,” he pro¬ 
posed to Tinguah and Latukah. To the profes-sional 
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< l()g-mu3Jier tho Eskimo are always “ Hnskymaws,” which 
implies “ hiLskies ” for short. 

“ Let us chip in together on tills trip out and home,’* he 
Slid. “ I am on a trapping lay this journey. Plight traps 
and a .sledge I’ve got. My dogs are liired. Lend me a 
team, and I’ll go with you without wages.” 

Tinguah didn’t like him. Latukah didn’t like him. But 
he was a wizard with dogs. And jiLst then no man, oven 
for high pay, wanted* to leave the life that was in full .swing 
at Baggett’s. Which was how Ten Ippik, of premeditated 
plot and aided by fortunate chance, came to join in the 
search for the Arctic Poppy. 

But even when the matter had been so far settled, 
Tinguah and Latukah, talking together, found that tliey 
felt not quite satisfied So they sought out Captain Finbow 
and related to him what they had done. 

“ Send the dog-miisher to me,” said the Captain, directing 
one of the sailors to go and find Ten Ippik. 

“ And before he comes,” he informed the waiting pair of 
honest Eskimos, ” there is one thing more to tell you. 
This journey to cache food will take you far towards Ice¬ 
man’s Land. Bring me back more news, anything you 
can see or learn as to the Arctic Poppy, or as to the Icemen 
themselves, and I will pay you well for it. You know 
I keep my word. You Icnow I always pay you plenty. 
On the ship we have everything you want. All these 
things will be stored at Blizzard Bay. . Come back there, 
your work done, and new.s gained of the Arctic Poppy or 
of the Icemen, and you shall take your pick of clothing 
and tobacco, of tinned fruit and sweets, and knives and 
cartridges and gims.” 

“ We try hard. Captain Fin-ne-bar,” chorused the two 
men, turning to each other for corroboration. 

When Ten Ippik stood before him. Captain Finbow at 
once sized up the dog-musher as being what he called a 
tough mouthful. But he knew very well that none of 
the Eskimos, other than the two Highlanders, w’ere at that 
time willing to abandon the companionable pleasiue of the 
settlement for the lonely hardships of the trail. So, 
although by no means admiring the fellow’s looks, he 
resolved that the three should travel together. 

“ My boys will be two to one,” he reflected. ” And 
<nen against odds could more than hold their own.” 

Cap in hand, the dog-in i her waited uncomfortably. 

” What are you. Ten Ippi!; ? ” 

‘‘Jus’ now' I’m trappin’, Captain.” 

” Got any traps to prove it ? ” 

“ Eight, Captain. Tinguah’s seen ’em.” 

” What are \’OU going to trap ? ” 

” Fairies. That is, tvhite fox, Captain.” 

The Captain looked shrewdly at him. 

“ You know w here >'ou are going ? ” 

“ 1’ingiialvs told me.” 

” There are not many \\ liit<‘ fox o:i t hat route ! ” 

Ttai lpj)ik returned the glanc'e with one at l(‘ast as l^crii. 
as he retorted : — 

” Then' will he when I eonu' along. Captain.” A declara¬ 
tion of which he tlu'ii ])roe(‘(‘d<*d io explain the meanii»g. 

Captain I’inbow laughed aloud. 

” You are a smart eustonif'r.” he acknowledged, w ht'ii 
the other was through with his .^lory. “ It is agret'd th(*n. 
^'oii go with th('in, and hrl|) thi'in in evc'iv way tjiat th‘ ;» 
i<‘<juire. In |•(‘tlU'n h)r (hat, you have our dogs and tl.{‘ 
hghtfvst load. You live on oui- stuff when out of frc'sh meat, 
and it is uiKha stofxl that \ ou h'i\'(' reasoitnhle time ft»:- 
^ ueh tra|)ping as may he ])os-.ihle.” 

All s(juare, Captain,” eon-en(<vl d'en lj)piU 
( lusively. ‘‘d'la'm huskies got an easy jnh this tin; . 
[aking th<' fiia-st <log-musher in the world along with 1 hem.” 

Contr.iry to the eoi’i'celness of t'lat ju-'diet i'Ui. , i hoogi'. 
llr- jotii'iK'A' of 'riiigtiah. Le.tnkal; and d’en Ippik laova-i 
to he C/f. enornmus luUii'.lep. I'roin tl'.e a;lart. 1 la- 

'•. alljer c-OZj. Vl.i< ais were agaiu.st thern. Blinding .-imv.- 
‘■••iMiriS {dtcriuited with fla\s <af ])iig) it ness and lu'waa,^ 
•,> inda. ’idj;: da.g.-; weie e.oit. and earh man took long tu; . s 
in pnlliitg at : iui umccs so as to h.-ip (he firing l(“'ms. 


The first cache was made. As the weather had then 
somewhat improved. Ten Ippik began his peculiar trappini: 
On his .sledge was a dead seal. Chunks of its flesh he threw 
away all day long when running last on the trail. This lie 
called his bait. At night he skilfully set his traps arouml 
tlio body of the seal placed out on the ice ; and the white 
foxes that had followed the bait were caught. The Eskimo 
had derided his methods. But Ten Ippik worked the 
.scheme successfully. And they had to acknowledge that 
he was at least fully proficient at some of their own ac¬ 
complishments. 

Now ami again Ten Ippik stayed behind beside a .seal- 
hole, shooting the seal when it came to breathe. In that 
way he replenished his bait. His dogs he would tie to the 
sledge some distance away ; and ho had to make full ust* 
of them and of his ability as a driver to later on catch up 
with his trav'clling companions. 

In the afternoon of the day when they made their .secon'i 
cache, there occurred an incident that was the first of a 
senes of strange happenings. 

Latukah’s .sledge was last of the line. Latukah had not 
been quite himself for some days. Like other of the High¬ 
land tribe, lie was nev'er so w'ell when he ventured far south 
of liLs own country. So, to give him less driving to do, 
he took no turn in trail-breaking, and his dogs all day rau 
in the tracks of the others. 

“ No trouble really about him,” explained Tinguah, 
when Ten Ippik made some inquiry. ” Farther we g > 
north, bettt'i* ho will be.” 

The dog-mu.sher had raced up beside Ting tab’s team. 
Y(*t even as they looked round they saw that Latukah 
liad stopped. 

They shouted to him ; but, .seated on the sledge. h«‘ 
took no notice of the call. For, his body bent roiiml. 
h'aiiing on the pack behind him, he was gazing fixedly 
backwards along the trail. 

Instead of troubling to turn the team in the soft thick 
siiovv. Tinguah got out, and on foot went back to him. 

“ What do you see ? ” he asked. 

“Nothing.” answered Latukah, resuming his driving 
and coming on to retake his place. 

For all that, Tinguah noticed that, as he drove, Latukah 
continually glancing to whei*e their trail fadt>d to 
nothingness in tlie rear. And once, towards camping- 
lime, he again actually stopped. 

While tliey were busy putting up the tent, which now 
nhorded very poor shelter against the wind, snow' and 
e. 1 I, Ten Ippik unharnes.sed the dogs, and carefully counttxl 
out the one fish apiece that was their present portion. 

The two Eskimos came close together. And one ijuestion 
and one answer passed between them. 

“ ^^'hy do you look back, Latukah ? ” 

“ Because wo are being followed. I feel it.” 

To a Highland Eskimo, denizen of the sheer desolate 
juul unknown, that reply was conclusive. For, bred oi 
tl.c'ir loiK'ly sojourning in what is often a fearsome aTi<i 
f; rbidding cii\ ironment, they have developtxl a s^>eeiiil 
; ^ use of w!ii( h even the “ tame ” Iimuits have no trace. 
In (imos of dangi'r or doubt a kind of instinct Avariis the:i\. 
a eireumstanei* wliieh n'jieatedly saves life when they ai ' 
lost upon the trail. The track has disappeamd ; in tlx- 
wiiiiiing .snow tlio driver can see no W'ay ahead ; ov’en tlv' 
(logs ])ull hlnnderingly, straffing against each other, tlieir 
^^onse of direction gone numb. Only, as he staggers ahead 
(o still l)(‘at a (rail, or erouehes on the sledge nursing a 
frostl)it(\ the <lriver, trying hard to reason in hi.s mir-l. 
l.nows that ln' mn.st keep ever Ixwmg to the left. H-- 
l.as no land-:ii;uTs to guide him, can perc?eiv’e iiotiung 
ahead hut tli(“ uf'areu dogs. Still, reason dictate-, 
h ' sc(‘ks to cau.-^c* [)rogress to incline ever in that diii'ction. 

.And tluji. at first contradicting all that he know.s to 
Is true, an imori'.ssion comes to him that, unseen farm 
front. tIuTc is fvnitrlh'nuj away towards tlK^ ritjiht. In other 
dii’fct ions, as lie tliiuks of tlaan. tliere is nothing but void 
On ahead, out thei(‘ to tlie right lu'/(Ws' that thei'^ is othrr 
1 h.aii iiot hiti'jiics.'-. 
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“ To the right ! ” sings the snow in }iis ears. Eagerly 
back to full life at a touch, he swings the tired team to one 
.^i<le. They, too, understand his sudden certainty. The 
sledge goes forwai-d at quickened pace, and stops before 
the iyloo haven that, even at a few paces distant, looms 
only vaguely out of the snow-flecked night. 

Such is the warning iiLstinct that has been developed in 
the.se Highland Eskimo, an outcome of a constant peril, 
a heritage .sprung from the hardships of the present and 
the past. 

As I^tukah spoke, Tingush undei-stood. Nevertheless, 
lie looked steadily into the other’s eyes, as if he would have 
put the question : 

“ Are you well, Latukah ? ” 

And as they pau-sed thus a moment, the face of each 
grew suddenly set and stern. 

For, from far away on the backward 
trail, there reached their ears across 
the leagues of silence, a short, sharp 
.‘-•ound that, though slight, was un¬ 
mistakable. 

It was the faint report of a distant 
gunshot. 

But when they 
turned inquiringly to 
Ten Ippik, he was 
l»eating an obstinate 
«log and had heard 
nothing. 

“ Ice cracking 
s<>inc where about. 

T'hat what j’oii think 
noi.se of gun,” he 
told them. ‘‘My ears 
gr)o<I as E.skiiho, end 
tliey tell me nothing. 

Hut, if you .say .so, we 
fire back.” 

He let off his gun 
at once, before either 
Tingiiah or Latukah 
had time to make 
flirt her coniment. And 
he did this althougli 
he was usually very 
careful of his cart- 
rulges. 

8 o long as the light 
lasted, the two Esk¬ 
imo took constant 
peeps through the 
tent door aw^ay 
south. The half- 
breed protested 
against this opening 
of the flap that let out the heat of the lamp. 

“ There nothing there. Only Latukah is getting ill,” 
he grumbled. 

He turned in and slept as calmly as usual. Tinguah 
slept, but woke more than once, believing strangers had 
arrived and w’er© entering the tent. Latukah remained 
awake listening nearly all night long, his head, half-frozen, 
thru.st uncomfortably out of his sfeeping-bag. 

Nothing, however, disturbed them ; not <^ne of their 
dogs stirred ; until, before it was yet dimly light. 
Ten Ippik arose, and going outside kicked up his 
team. 

He harnessed them, and came in again. 

Your turn cook breakfast, Tinguah. 1 go back fetch 
traps I set.” 

When it w’as not his turn to cook. Ten Ippik had 
flone this before, coming in later to drink the liot cocoa, 
and then eating as he drove on with them. As to the extra 
work for his dogs he cared not at all. 

Tinguah listened till the cracking of the driver’s whip 
died away to nothing. Then, a.scertaining tliat Latiikali 


.still slept, he went to where Ten Ippik’s belongings were 
piled without against the tent wall. 

A deerskin was over the licap, and during tlie v ' ’ 
snow had covered it. Tinguah saw’ that the skin had been 
recently removc^l. He, too, raised it, and counted Ten 
Ippik's traps. Six of the eight were thei*e. And in the 
surrounding snow, marks sliowing that since the .snow¬ 
fall the other two traps had been removed. 

Ten Ippik had not .set his traps yesterday, but harl now’ 
taken them with him. 

For a little while Tinguah stood kxiking at tlie marks 
made in the snow\ 

The gunshot ! Ten Ippik’s saying that he liad not heard 
it ! And now, the half-brecxr.s sudden departure on a pre¬ 
tended errand ! And the tell-tale tiap-marks ! 

Tinguah could not make head or tail of it. Ti-jing to 
do so, he felt quite dazed. P’or the Eskimo on the average 
is no man of guile. Trickiness is usually beyond his mental 

grasp. The compli¬ 
cated i.s certain to 
confuse him. In .sucli 
circumstances he cuts 
the Gordian knot by 
dismissing the matter 
from his mind. 

So Tinguah gave up 
trying to thiiili, ami 
went inside to prepare 
breakfast and wake 
his drowsy compan 
ion. 

With gi’oans and 
grunts, still full\ 
dressed, as is the 
necessary ti*a veiling 
custom of the Arctic, 
Latukah forced him¬ 
self out of his sleeping- 
hag. He was, he said, 
very tired, and w ould 
sooner sleep on than 
eat. 

But Tinguah shook 
his head. And Lat¬ 
ukah .sat around, with 
eyes closed, wliile he 
fried .seal-meat for all 
three. 

Ten Ippik, he 
come back soon.” 

“We w’ait for him,” 
responded Latukah, 
only too willing that 
tfie work of starting 
should be delayed. 

The while breakfast procecdtHl thus tardily in the little 
tent, the half-breeti and his team were ha.stening .straight 
along the back trail. It ran like a furrow, away over an 
endle.ss succession of undulating snow’-hills, one wliite 
mound after another u’ith little w'liite valleys in between. 

Fresh from their night’s re.st, the dogs needed really no 
urging. They pulled well, as i.s their gallant wont, as if 
from the sheer love of hauling. Vet such was Ten Ippik’s 
impatience that he relaxorl not the accustomed ministra- 
titms of his thirty-foot whip. Wielding its short wooden 
linndlo as deftly as he knew' how% he cut this dog and that, 
seemingly as if such were a mere driving habit. 

Then, for a wonder, the wJiip was .still, its lash trailing 
heliind. 

They had topped one of the minor hills, when in a bunch 
the dogs leaped yet faster forward. The iinexpeeteif pull 
almost rolle<I Ten Ippik backwards on to the sledge. 

But he understood. The dogs had seen something. J^y 
the way they raced, lie knew’ some unusual object was 
ahead. 

He raised himself higher, and, as they descende^l tho 


/ 
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sIo|jo, sightoJ away beyond the next hill a dark spot 
on the expanse of snow. Ten Ippik sat tight and waited, 
borne through the cloud of steam from the dogs as fast ns 
their sturdy legs and panting bodies could take hitn. 

And then he saw, waiting for liiin on the trail, a man and 
six dogs, and a sledge with a tent packed on it. 

With a final burst of speed Ten Ippik’s team brought Ihrn 
alongside. The .steam from them now rose straight in tlio 
frozen air. With his whip the man kept back his own 
dogs. At sight he was an Indian, but, as all must be, 
in those northern latitudes, garbed in the fur clothing of 
tlie Eskimo. 

Ten ippik got out of his-sledge. For a moment the two 
men remained in silence, looking at each other. 

The Indian raised his hand. In dumb show Ten Ippik 
made as if taking off an imaginary snow-shoe. 

“ Hullo ! ” 

“ Welcome.” 

“ Ton ? ” 

” Ippik,” completed the ow ner of the name. 

” Wol-e ta ? (w’hence come you) ? ” 

” the beavers’ himting-place),” replied 

Ten Ippik. And then, glancing back anxiously along the 
way which he had come, he commanded :— 

” 2'icitie (hurry up).” 

Satisfied by this interchange of pre-arranged pass-phrases 
w hich, though brief, had been conducted in three languages, 
the Indian-Eskimo took off one mitt. He plunged his hand 
within his ladetar^ or hooded fur tunic, and drew forth a 
thick linen envelope containing some enclosure. 

Ten Ippik took the letter and thrust it unopened within 
liis fur coat. 

“ Komutik (sledge),” he said. 

Pcitke (very good),” agreed the Indian. 

Once again the dog-wdiips plied. And so, in the white 
wilderness, the two men parted. Only a very triumph 
of skilful scheming could have thus brought them to¬ 
gether on the exact spot and to the instant. 

Less willingly the dogs ran on the way back. Dog-feed 
is scarce on the trail, and, fed only once a day, the team 
had no false hopes of breakfeist. Yet for a little while 
Ten Ippik rode with his whip on the komaiik beside him. 

Once woll on the road of return though, he took out the 
letter, opened the envelope, and laboriously read what 
w as wTitten As a matter of fact, the message w’as typed 
and it said :— 

“ Ten Ippik. Important news. You must act at once. 
We know that two Eskimo hunters named Tingiiah and 
Latiikah, an' starting to find the Prize. They are well 
known at Baggett’s, And, very important, the British 
have a'so sent out a man named Rodney Brooks to find it. 
Act at onee. If you succeed, the reward shall be doubled. 

“ For the Government Committee, 

“(Signed) Axbycz.” 

Tlirce times Ten Ippik re-read the rrw'ssage. Then, 
mindful that lie liad been a wdiile upon his errand, with 
sudden fury he called upon each dog by name, accentuating 
the name with a whip-cut. Together the team were up 
to their collars, and breasting back hot-foot for the 
(•amping-pla<*(\ 

And as they raced T<‘n Ippik mused : 

“ My reward to be doubled ! Make me all tlie more sure 
win it. Two stupid huskii's nothing to dog-musher 'Jen 
Ippik. And one husky already off liis head. AVliat tliis 
man Rodney Brooks ? W'luit all Captain Fin-ne-bar’s lot V 
Ten l|)pik beat ev(‘rv one.” 

Again be read tlie letter. 

Tlien, as tliey mounletl a rise, h<‘ stood erect on tlie 
sledge and scanned ahead. Descending the slope, lie 
checked the dogs. From a buttoned yioeket pro\'i<led 
inside his kuJrtar, lie took a small bundle of papoi-s seeairely 
ti(>el with string. It was a j>acket that never left his 
l^eissession. 

And tlie U'tter that was eryptically signeel ” Axbxcz ” 
lie added to the otlier doenmisits that told praeticalls all 


that was known concerning the Arctic Poppy. These 
dcxiimient.s included even a report of the meeting of the 
Scientific Se)ciety of Great Britain. 

But although each of the papers bore the authenticating 
imprint; 

“ For the Gov’^emment Committee, 

“ (Signed) Axbvcz.” 

tliere was from first to last no word or other indica¬ 
tion to reveal what was their country of origin. The 
information that they conveyed was type-written in the 
English language becayse that W6is the only tongue besides 
the native language that the half-breed understood. 

Tying the bundle carefully, Ten Ippik buttoned it 
.securely in the pocket of his kuletar. He whipped up his 
team straight away for the little tent, where Tinguah was 
t(‘asing out a tangle in the dog. harness, while Latukah 
laboriously got the loads on to the komatika. 

As the sledge came to a standstill, ‘ Tinguah looked 
steadily at the half-breed. For once ,in,his life the 
latter was patting his dogs, calling them pleasant names, 
and telling them that they had pulled well. 

Then, going to the sledge : 

“ No luck, huskies,” Ten Ippik announced. 

And he threw out his two steel traps on to the snow. 

Tinguah glanced at the traps, and at once went on with 
his work of imraveiling the Imotted dog-harness. As they 
run, and some for a moment go more slowly than others, 
the dogs cross the traces, wliich thus become woefully 
mixed. From time to time the driver stops and dis¬ 
entangles them. But the night before, Tinguah’s mind 
had been so full of Latukah’s evidently increasing 
indisposition that he had not seen to the harness before 
turning in. 

Now’, as with his strong teeth he worried open the knots, 
his eyes darkened in distrust of the half-breed who was 
their companion on this lonely trip. 

The gunshot ! Ten Ippik’s assertion that he had not 
heard it ! His sudden departure to visit traps that he had 
never set ! And lastly the evidence of the two steel traps 
themselves ! 

Tinguah was troubled. And the more so because he 
felt that he was in reality alone. .What was the 
matter with Latukah he well knew. Though a mighty* 
hunter, Latukah w^as at heart a very simple Eskimo. And 
now, after their hard journey southwards. to .Baggett-’s, 
followed by a spell of w’hat was to him exciting and un¬ 
accustomed life in contact with Europeans, - Latukah 
yearned for his home. - . , 

Hardy and brave, adventurous and fond of the trail as 
lie is, the Eskimo is usually a man of strong domestic 
tendencies, For which reason it is that, in most of his 
wanderings, the Eskimo takes all his belongings with him, 
his tent and even his boats, his wife and children, and his 
dogs and their puppies. The “wild” Eskimo, indeed, travels 
with his home on his back, and:it is the only method by 
which ho is enabled to lead his life of roaming the northern 
solitudes, linnting inces-santly in order to exist. 

Like a few’ other of his fellows, Tinguah w’as a man of 
sterner stamp. For all that he understood Latukah. And 
lie loali.'^rd that nothing but rest among his own people 
would bring relief to the sufferor. 

Box'ond this, though, two further facts increa.setl '' in- 
giiah’s unea.siness. Latukah’s sicloie^ss was of his mind, 
not of his body. Tow’ards the time of the long Arctic 
night, many an Eskimo adult suffers severely from 
d<‘})rt‘.'ssi()M. The period of that Arctic night w'as ap- 
jiroaching. herefore, Latukah was likely to become 
worse, not better. 

Ami tliere were the dreaded Icemen. From the day 
w lien Captain Finbow’ had given them their final instme- 
lions, Latukah had hardly ever referred to the subject of 
the IceiiK'n. I.atterix' he had spoken of them not at all. 

wlien suggi'.^ting various plans by which they 
iiiiglit s(‘('k to penetrate Icenuui’s Land unseen, Tinguah 
h:i<l H-Urd : 
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“ We see Iceman, Latukah ; miglit shoot him before he 
eee us. Would you dare shoot Iceman ? ” 

Latukah’s liead shrank into his shoulders as if he cringed 
before a blow. And he answered with something like a 
shudder: 

“ Not shoot with dead eyes, Tinguah.” 

Tlienceforwp.rd, and despite what was a main object of 
their journey, they never spoke of the Icemen again. And 
Tinguah could feel that with every “ sleep ”—for so the 
Eskimo, living partly in darkness, counts the days— 


that took them nearer to Iceman’s Land, Latukali’s botling 
dread of its inhabitants grew stronger. 

And Tinguah himself felt a fear. 

He knew the strain that was on his companion’s mind; 
that he was ill for want of his northern home ; that tl.e 
coming night cast its shadow on befoi-e ; that above all 
lurked the terror of the Icemen. And he feaml that 
Latukah would now’ again go problokto before their 
mission was accomplished. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SYREN AT BLIZZARD BAY. 



ITTEKBKOOK. My koouer 
make you fine set of furs.” 

The word kooner, be it 
known, is Eskimo for wife. 

That interesting proposition 
was offered to Roddy the 
very fii*st time he set foot 
ashore at Blizzard Bay, 
where, instructed by the dog- 
men brought by the shi[), all 
the nativ’es at once knew him 
as “ Mitterbrook.” Made 
memorable by subsequent 
events, that name still clings in the Arctic. 

” And who may you be ? ” Roddy returned to the 
cheerful-looking fellow, him.self entirt^ly enca.sed in animal 
skins, who had |)rofIered the suggestion. 

” Mo ‘ Tailor,’ ” answered the man proudly, giving a 
bob of the body that was a cross between a curt.sey and a 
salaam. 

Actually he was a liunter like the rest. Even as he spoke 
a newly-flayed, reeking walrus-hide was draped about his 
shouldei’s. And with him he bore the pa^ldle of his kai/ak. 
His wife and various other female relations were very 
capable constructoi-s of fur and hide clothing and foot-wear. 
All Eskimo women are accustomed to making such articles, 
and when they hav’e the time, are w illing to work for other 
than their own families. Scenting good pay, this was a 
busine.ss-like early attempt to obtain ” Mitterbrook’s ” 
patronage. 

” Let them rig you out from top to toe,” counselled 
(’aptain Finbow, wlien Roddy coiLsulted him upon the 
.subject. ” Eskimo outside and in ; that’s the ticket.” 

Armed with a complete outfit of his own clothes, as 
|>attems for size, Roddy paid a visit to “ Tailor’s ” igloo, 
and chose the fui-s and arranged the price that was to be 
paid. “ Tailor’s ” w ife and daughter, his mother, female 
(rousins and tw(; aunts took intense interest in the matter 
in which they were to be all actively concerned. But .so 
pimdical is the native outlook in these affaii-s, they 
never once desistcsl from the Eskimo woman’s lifelong 
task of .steadily chewing boot-k*ather. This masticating 
proce.ss is conducted all round the edges of the hide in 
order to Sf)ften it for .sewing. 

” Boots .so carefully pr(‘pan*d must wear j^retty w’ell for 
ever,” thought Rcnldy, brouglit face to face for the first 
time with tliis p(*culiar operation. ” Indeed, I should 
tiiink they last longer than do their maker's t(^cth.” 

Later, when the completerl clothes and boots were 
delivensl at the welI-clean(‘d-out igloo which Roddy had 
chosen to be his quartern ashore, lie marv(‘lled at the 
splendid workmanship of the sinew-.sewn articles. He |nit 
tlaan on at once, and from that moment remained dress(‘d 
completely as a native. The hour was apt, for just at that 
peri(Kl the Ivskimo, with one accortl, change<.l to thickest 
winter dress. 

Roddy’s kuletar, to pull on over the hi'ad and without 
buttons, was of reiiaU’er skin. The nannookers, or trousers, 
were of bearskin. I'here w ere a double .set of ever;) thing, 
and three pairs of boots. 


Directly the “ Tailor ” and his numerous family had 
been paid for the things, they, in their sudden atfluence. 
ol'fercd to buy some dogs. The crowd of those animals 
belonging to the expedition was the admiration and 
envy of all. 

” My birdskin shirt is of itself a masterpiece,” coin- 
menteil Roddy to the Hydrographer, who had arranged, 
“ when the weather w’as nice,” to share the igloo with him 
as a change from sleeping on board ship. ‘‘ Made of a 
huiulred and twenty Little Auk skins, all marvelloasly 
manipulated by these wonderful w’omen.” 

There was a fox-skin coat, or kopartar, as well. 

” Worth in Europe a small fortune,” remarked the 
mapper of wateis. ” Too good for these parts, my boy. 
Save it to wear when you get home.” 

” \\’ith an Arctic Boppy in the button-hole, eh ? ” 

“ No, no, my lad. That will be my decoration,” the 
other predicted. 

The stockings were of hareskin. And the beai-skin mitts 
had thinner mitts to be worn inside them. 

In the Arctic, footwear of ordinary leather is ii.seless. 
It freezes as stiff as a board. Pliable boots are the only 
wear. So Roddy had sealskin kamaks. A sealskin sleeping- 
bag, doubly lined with deei'skin and blanket, and a musk¬ 
ox rug completesl his kit as supplied by the Eskimo firm 
of native outfitters. 

Blizzard Bay, good as a walrus-hunting and sealing 
centre, is a siunmer re.sort of the Northern Eskimo. Now, 
most of the families had gone thence for the early winter 
hunting. Many of the igloos were empty. 

From the “ Bonnie Merle ” these were stocked with 
.stores, thus forming a land base for the expedition. Several 
larger igloos were built for like purpose. 

Captain Finbow’ made prospecting trips in the motor- 
launch up and down the coast in search of a safer wintering 
place for his ship. Blizzard Bay is an uncertain kintl of 
Iiaven, being much exposed to off-shore gales. To the 
north he di.scovered jast such a little nook as he desires 1. 
rather small but w’ith deep water close up to the towering 
ice-cliffs. And wdth due cei’ernony on board, he next evening 
for/nally christened it “ Merle Inlet.” 

” And may we, gentlemen, sail out of it next spring, our 
task accomplished and colours flying,” he gallantly pro- 
po.sed. 

“ And W’ith Arctic Poppies blooming all round tlie 
bulwarks,” improved the Hydrographer, who missed no 
opening for a joke. 

From that time Roddy’s life altered entirely. 

” On this day,” he luul w’ritten in his diary, “ we entered 
Blizzard Bay and I became an Eskimo.” 

From the very first night he slept ashore in the Flskinio 
igloo, lit and heated by a stone lamp burning nanvhal oil 
tlirough a wick made of mo.ss. And he really did .deep, 
pr<nu|)tly and soundly, in, or rather on, an E.skimo best 
piled with dogskins. 

Captain Finbow’ came on shore purposely to fetch him 
back for the ship's breakfast. He found Roddy splashin*.: 
in a bucket of icy water. 

” No, no, young man,” he laughingly con'ected, 
arc forg(?tting your part. Eskimo don't wa.sh.” 


” You 
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“ All in good time, Captain Wally,” Roddy assured 
him, puffing and blowing to dry himself as quickly as he 
could. ” On the trail, perhaps, I shan’t be so particular. 
But I’ll keep clean as long as I can.” 

Progressing in thorougli-going fashion with his Arctic 
education, Roddy made friends with the youngsters by 
joining them in games of football on the ice. To run, and 
kick the ball anywiiere away from the others, was the one 
and only rule of their particular code of the game. Roddy 
divided the mob into two parties or sides, and instituted 
the splendid innovation of .snow goal-posts. From that 
moment he was a social and a sporting success. For the 
small company of older folk came down to eagerly watch 
the new game. And the boys and girls played hard to 
distinguish themselves before the spectators. 

” A slice of raw reindeer’s ear for every goal kicked,” 
Roddy made them understand, he having purchased a 
small quantity of that supreme 
delicacy. To that proposal, 
however, the elders demurred. 

Reindeer’s ear was too good 
for juveniles. So the grown 
folk, instead, munched it like 

sweetmeats. And the players jv 

rolled their eyes in ecsta.sy at 

toffee procured from the ship. j 

“ Mitterbrook learn how' 

M'ould he not ? For nothing 
better fitted in w ith ” Mitter- 
brook’s ” scheme. 

He joined the boys of older 
growth who w'ere perfomiing 
the useful W'ork of training the 

puppies and young dogs. Some & 

of the animals w'ere harne.ssed 


P^skimos themselves arc wondei's with this weapon, ami 
Roddy never tired of seeing them u.se it, except when they 
were performing in earnest upon their dogs. 

While Rodd>', in every wa^^ possible, was pressing on 
with his avowed purpose of qualifying to face life upon 
the trail, the other members of the Expcnlition were, in 
their several ways, not less bus 5 \ 

” Like a lot of moles,” .said the Taxidermist who had 
given the much appreciated “Poppy” lecture, “we are 
all in the dark. But each is occupied and contented in his 
owTi little tunnel, where he believes that he alone can 
drive straight forward into the .storehou.se of wonns. Nearly 
all of us will prove to be mistaken. But until tliat happens 
each one can go on believing he is prede.stined to pick the 
Poppy. Such faith costs nothing, and it is very errn- 
forting.” 

The time at length arrived w'hen all preparations were 


complete. Everyone wa.i 
ready for a land journey, 
hoped that 

would be one of thosi^ 
chosen to make it. Real 
Wf winter was at hand, the 

^ proper period for dog- 

travel. Pack-ice was coming into the bay ; the .ship 
would soon have to l)e moved to Merle Inlet. Cap¬ 
tain Finbow’ had decided to remain on board, at any 
rate until she was .safely in her winterquarters. The 
ship was the Expedition’s sheet-anchor ; its real home 
in the Arctic ; its only hope of escaping again, whether 
triumphant or defeatin;!, to the outside world. Before they 
were frozen fast in Merle Inlet, however. Captain Finbow 
planned to dispatch one or more of the land parties. TIh*ii 
he could procetni with the work of making things .ship¬ 
shape for wintering, the while know’ing that the .search 
was actively in progre.ss. 

But one circumstance still stood in the way. Tinguah 
and Latukah had not returned. 

The pair of Eskimo hunters, upon whom Captain Finbow 
knew so well that he could thoroughly depend, had been 
sent not only to cache the trail, but to bring in what in¬ 
formation they could as to the Arctic Poppy, and maybe 
concerning the mysterious Icemen. Con.sequently, the 
completion of their task would mean that not alone was 
there food for dog and man along the route, but that the 
land parties started provided with the newest known facts, 
vital or of lesser importance as they might turn out to be, 
relating to the dangers and the difficulties that were ahead. 

For the arrival of the two Eskimo Captain Finbow' felt 
that he ought to wait. Vet they were now long overdue. 
Had disaster happened to them ? 

In his mind Captain Finbow enumerated all the quali¬ 
fications of these two men, their physical strength and 
l^ow'ers of endurance, their courage and contempt of danger, 
ability at hunting, cleverness with dogs, perfect proficiency 
in snow’-craft, tenacity of purpose, loyalty, and life-long 
cxj:KH'ience on the trail. 

“ W’ell, if anj'thing IiAs gone w'rong with Tinguah and 
Latukah, it w'ould go v/rong with anybody,” was the 


Neither man nor teal te^ed to move.” 

[See page 292 .) 


to small sledges; others merely to blocks of ice. Sturdily 
cuioiigh they at first resented being thus put to work. The 
ax erage Eskimo dog, though, is no shirker. And a few' 
days’ rough and tumble .soon had most of them broken in. 

But 1 shall never be anything of an E.skimo unless I 
c-an manage the dog-whip,” Roddy told himself. “ That’s 
a sui*c thing.” 

F^or the Eskimo dog is by nature an animal not likely to 
be swayed merely by polite spoken requests. 

Tho four native dog-men from off the “Bonnie Merle” had 
plenty to do in looking after the horde of dogs that had 
been put ashore. But they found time to instruct Roddy 
in the iLse of the ten-yard lash. And before long, when he 
joined the young Eskimo in the games that they play w itli 
lidl-sizcMj whips, Roddy was able to stand up to most of 
them. 

“ But, Mitterbrook,” his jovial instructors laugliiugly 
iX'Miinded him, “ you got two hands.” 

And Roddy found that to qualify as even a most ordinary 
dog-driver, it is requisite that you shall be able to wield 
ihe wdiip equally well with either hand. As also to cut with 
certainty any .spot that is w itJiin reach of your lu^h. The 
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=!omewhat consoling thouglit resulting from his delibera¬ 
tions. He had sent the best men. And he knew that 
everything that was possible to human beings they would 
achieve. 

Ah, yes ! And there was the half-breed who went with 
them ! What was his name ? Ten Ippik. 

Captain Finbow shook his head decisively as he pondered. 
“ A bumptious, shifty fellow,” he achnitted to hinLself, 
“ but, as they all say, a very marvel with teams. He should 
be of much use on the trail. True, the men had never pre¬ 
viously met, and trailing tries the temper. But Eskimo 
and Indian have been foes too long for Tinguah and Latukah 
not to keep an eye on him.” 

With that reflection he dismissed the half-breed from 
his thoughts. 

For Captain Finbow did not know that Ten Ippik was 
in reality the subsidised agent of a venture tliat was a rival 
to his own, and that princely pay would recompense liis 
thwarting of his companions. 

Had he been aware of those facts. Captain Finbow would 
have had the further discomforting reflection that anything 
might happen in the Frozen North, where the ice-fields 
guard the secrets of their w’hite sepulchres. 

As it was, worrying over what could have befallen his two 
native friends, men whom lie himself had converted to 
Cliristianity, another disquieting thought flashed upon 
liim. 

The Icemen ! The weird beings dreaded of the Eskimo, 
w ho believed that their mere glance meant devastation ! 

Could there. Captain Finbow asked himself, could there 
really be some vestige of truth in the unlikely legend ? 
Was it possible that these creatures, presuming that they 
did exist, could wreak harm to those w^ho came to spy 
upon them ? 

Part of the task set for Tinguah and Latukah’s fulfilment 
w’as tliat they should get as near as possible to Iceman’s 
Land. They were to find out what they could, not only on 
the subject of the Arctic Poppy, but as to the beings, the 
things, whatever they were, that w’ere supposed to 
tend it. 

Could these beings, or creatures, or things, have in some 
way wrought the Eskimo’s destruction ? Captain Finbow 
asked himself the question ; and felt that he grew hotter 
still w'ith apprehension. What, he tried to think, had 
been Tinguah’s own words ? 

Tinguah had said : 

” If on long joiuney, perhaps in w inter’s night, 
you think of Iceman; you have dreadful fear of him and 
you go mad. That probloktoJ*' 

And Latukah had said : “ When Iceman see us we 

die.” 

Like the sw eeping of a U'aden cloud, a strain of depressing 
tbouLiht ent(Me 1 into Ca])lain Finbow's mind. But none 
kiuwv l>ett(M' than Ik; that pessimism and looking on the 
dark si<le ar(‘ as a miasma, of the Arctic. .At a bound his 
aciMislomed buoyancy of spiiits canu; back, as he chided 
hims(‘lf with :— 

“ \Vally, Wally, it is you who are losing yo\ir senses. 
IVrhaps tla; Iceman, or the Jh)gey-man, or the Muffin-man, 
or who(‘ver he is, is thinking of xou. And Tinguah told me 
that is just the time when vou must not be thinking of him. 
WI lat a packet of j)igwash I’m dabl^ling with, to be .sure. 
.A Christian gentItMiiati. |)lac(‘d in command of a batal of 
horocs from th(' l)rave old Jh itisli Jsk's. to be hit in the w ing 
1)\ one. of the identical >up<*i si it ions tliat lu* would help the 
natives to coni))at. Oh, Walh', Walh', W’alh’, Wallv, 
Wally.” 

By the time lie rivichcd tla' last of the ti\’o “Wally's,” 
he was procci'diiig almost at a trot on tlie way to Roddy's 
.Meridian llo\cl,” is its owner ha<l named it, in 
honour, as it was meant to l)e. of the Scienlitic Society of 
(h*<*at Britain. Jn»r ev<Mi while Captain Finbrnv ha<l been 
upbraiding himself for his temporary uneasine.ss at he 
knew not what, he had mafl(‘ up liis mind to go and have a 
chat with his young frien<|. 

The (’aptain went iapidl\' ahaig, [last th(' kayaks j)rr>pp< (l 


upon wooden frame.s so that the dogs .sliould not eat their 
skin-coverings, past the igloos of .stone and earth, filled 
with ship’s stores and now roofed with snow, and past 
an elevated mound upon which the Astronomer and the 
Meteorologist, in company with a collection of ecoentric- 
looking instruments, were busily engaged taking liberties 
wdth the sun, that ere long would di.sappear and leave their 
world plunged in the long Arctic night; and as he went thus 
skipping along. Captain Finbow repeated to himself several 
of liis favourite texts from the Scriptures. 

“ Just to take away the nasty taite of the imctuiny,” 
as he said. 

That morning Rofldy had had quite an exciting adven¬ 
ture. When Captain Finbow arrived he had only just 
returned to “ Meridian Hovel,” Outside the igloo was a 
sledge with a large dead seal upon it; and beside the .seal 
was what looked like a toy sledge fitted with a cro.s.swi.se 
screen, or small sail of white cotton, rigged upon two short 
sticks. This was an o/oA:-hunt< r’s blind; and Roddy 
had been out with a young Eskimo who was skilled as an 
o/oA-himter. 

What is an otok ? It is a seal that comes up to lazily 
bask on the ice. There it will remain quite motionless 
for hours. All the time, however, it is absolutely alert 
and on the watch. At the slightest sign or sound of 
strange movement it is gone again into the seal-hole. 

The young hunter had come to Roddy. 

“ You have yoiu telescope-glasses ? ” he asked. “ Then, 
you come with me, and I show 3^011 where hide and see me 
kill otoky 

Hurriedly they went up coast beyond the bay, to where 
the Eskimo had left his sledge, gun and blind. Taking 
the two latter they passed on to a distant ice-hummock. 

“ Seal still there,” the hunter whispered excitedly^. 
“You stop here and see me with telescope-glass, while I 
go kill.” 

Provided with his field-glasses, Roddy remedned hidden 
behind the hummock. Eskimo eyes, if undinuned by 
semi-civilLsation, are as good as telescopes. 

Flat upon his face on the ice, the o/oA;-hunter started to 
slowly and silently crawl tow'ards the seal. Before him he 
pushed his little screen; with the other hand he dragged 
his gun. All the time of this wriggling, tedious progress 
he was observing the seal through a hole in the white 
screen before him. Through that hole he would presently^ 
shoot. 

Roddy watched. Neither man nor seal seemed to move. 
Yet the distance between them le.ssened. 

Half-a-dozen times Roddy said to himself: “ Surely 

he is close enough ! ” But nothing happened. 

Then there was a puff of smoke from the nearer black 
mark on the ice. The gunshot sounded. Roddy saw the 
man leap up and rush forward. The seal never moved. 

80 soon as Roddy was out on the open ice, and was 
running wdth the empty sledge towards the successful 
hunter, he could feel that a heavy wind was blowing. It 
was so strong that it moved the sledge sideways. 

“ I lucky, Mitterbrook. Never think I get him,” saiil 
the hunter, as together they rolled the dead seal on to the 
hmiatik. “ Wind so blow had to hold screen all the way, 
or strreen gone and otok see me. Big gale coming on, Mitter¬ 
brook. You go back ship ? ” 

]t('turning to “Meridian Hovel,” they^^ met Captain 
Finbow, who had noticed the change in the weather ami 
dcoid<>d to r<qr)in the ship at once. 

■ Never mind your prize seal or anything else,” ho toM 
Ro<ldy so soon as they were together. “This wind will 
bring in the loos(‘ ice ; no good to the ‘ Bonnie Merle.* I 
want a word with y ou ; so come along.” 

Chiite a gai(‘ was now blowing. As they' W’ent toward'^ 
the hay against the buffets and bluster, they had to shout 
to each other. 

“ 'I'ingiiah and Latukah have not yet returned. I 
notliing serious has ha])pened to them. As you know, the 
land parties aie neailv ica<ly to stai*t. I can w^ait vt iy 
lit til' longi'r before despatching them. Yet the infornia- 
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tion these men would bring, if only as to the route they 
have cached, would bo most valuable.” * 

” And perhaps as to the Arctic Poppy.” 

“ Very likely, Roddy, if they have had luck.” 

“ And as to the Icemen, Captain Wally.” 

From the evening when he had first heard of them, the 
my.sterious Icemen had been seldomoutof Roddy’s thoughts. 
The knowledge that they were reputed to still exist was the 
secret in which, of all white men, Captain Finbow and he 
alone were partnei-s. And Roddy thought with dislike of 
the circiunstance that others must be permitted to share it. 
Yet he agreed that in honour it must be so. 

Captain Finbow pulled doum the chin-strap of th? nav al 
cap that threatened to blow off. Unlike Roddy’s 

Eskimo ainnan’s helmet,” as ho called it, the |)eak of the 
cap caught the wind. 

“ In my A.O.P. mind, Roddy—you remember my A.O.P. 
eye and mind ?—I believe that they will bring back further 
news of both.” 

As they hurried along, their bodies bent forward, Roddy, 
hearing this, gave a jump for joy. 

But Tinguah and Latukah had not yet returned. 

” If the land parties have to start before the two Eskimo 
come back, I suppose. Captain Wally, you will tell the other 
members of the expedition what we Icnow about the 
Icen ea ? ” 

“ Certainly. All must know everjdhing. It’s the only 
way for full efficiency. I am going to call a meeting for to¬ 
morrow night when we shall .settle final details. The first 
land party will consist of three sledges, three men to a 
.sledge, one of whom will be an Eskimo driver. The sledges 
will be under the command of my first officer, the H vdro- 
grapher, and a seaman who has had such experience before. 
That will be the first land party. Hullo ! ” 

Together they stopped in their stride. For, borne upon 
the gale, there came to them the sound of a deep-throated 
hoot. It was the ship’s syren. A warning to all to 
return. 

“ CJetting a trifle lively for the ‘ Bonnie Herlecom¬ 
mented Captain Finbow, as they pushed on again. “ It’s 
the pack-ice that is the nuisance. And there was no 
indication that the wind would so suddenly freshen as it 
has done.” 

For a little wav^ they pressed on in silence. Roddy was 
thinking. The first of the land parties was to go. The 
details m o-’e being arranged. One thought surged in Roddy's 
brain : Was he to be of the party ? Several times was 
he inclined to boldly put the question; but felt that he die! 
not dare. 

Then, coming towards them, or rather blowm to them, 
Roddy made out the figure of a man as he peered through 
his s-jrewed-up eyelids. It stooped, standing still, leaning 
back against the wind. 

“ Como on,” shouted to them the voice of the Medical 
Officer. 

Before they reached him Roddv^ plucked up courage to 
ask a fateful question. 

“ Am I to go with the land party. Captain Wally ? ” he 


inquired, in tones the shakinoss of which was disguised by 
the gale. 

“ .Xh, iny boy ! That is just the rpuestion that I hav'c to 
decide bc'tween now and to-morrow night. Ought I or 
ought I not to allow’ you to take this unknown risk ? A 
little later on we may be bett(?r informed ; part at any rate 
of the path will have been prepared. Before the time of 
the meeting I shall hav^oma^le up my mind. But I tell you, 
Roddy, unless something occurs to me in the meantime 
throwing evidence into the other scjilo, I think my 
decision will be ‘ Yes.’ ” 

In gratitude Roddy gripped his arm, just as Captain 
Finbow called : 

Hullo. Doc. Hoar the sv ren ? ” 

“ Of course I did. Captain,” answered the Meilical 
Officer, joining them in their struggle. “ I was coming 
ashore when the fii’st officer asked me to find you and tell 
you the wind was blowing hard and much ice coming into 
the Bay. As he has sounded the whistle, I suppose things 
afloat are getting worse.” 

“ Most confoundedly worse,” agreed Captain Finbow, 
as ju-st then they came into full vdew’ of the Bay, aln*ady 
dotted wnth tumbling lumps and slabs of ice. “ Serv'ed 
bv the tide and wiml, the stuff is simplv^ pouring in The 
‘ Bonnie Merle’ must be out of this.” 

Pitching and to.ssing, .slapping and splashing, nosing 
this way and that to avoid the floating ice, the motor-boa-t 
was coining in to fetch them. 

Roddy ran along the little pier to meet it. 

“ A nice bo 3 %” remarked the medical officer, watching 
him. 

“ He is. Y^ou know Sir Morreton ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Splendid father, splendid son, eh ? It’s a 
pity he is not somewhat older.” 

Captain Finbow turned slowly towards the other a.s ho 
spoke. 

“ Older, doctor. IV'hy ? ” 

The tw’o men looked into each other’s eyes. And the 
answer came :— 

“ Captain Finbow’, I have long sought an opportunity 
for approaching v’ou as to this. No suitable chance occurred, 
for I Iiad no proof that I ought to speak. Now the land 
j:>arty is being formed. Y^oung Brooks must not be one 
of it.” 

“ Y’ou consitler him not old enough, doctor ? ” 

“ He is too young for his body to be subjected to sucli 
a strain. Ho might come through all right. The jeopardv*" 
of risking it shall not be mine. Twenty’-four is the age- 
limit for the Arctic.” 

For a moment Captain Finbow remained gazing steadily 
at the little pier. Full of life and vdgour, Roddy was 
wrestling hard with the prow of the motor-launch. 

“ Then, he cannot go ? ” 

“ With the utmost deference. Captain Finbow, that is 
.so. I am the Medical Officer to this expedition; the decision 
lies with me. Send him, mv’ dear Captain, on short trijis 
if you like, for two or three days or a fortnight ; it will do 
him good. But in a land party for the Poppv’, no.” 
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A Correspondent —an “ old boy ’* reader of the “ B.O.P.”— 
to whom 1 have been indebted before for a useful contribution 
of this kind, sends me the following note 
A HANDY on the adjustment of a travelling-basket 

DEVICE FOR to the handle-bar of a bicycle. He says : 

BICYCLES. “ A difficulty is often experienced in this 

matter, on account of the brake and lamp 
bracket. An excellent dodge is to utilise the lamp bracket 
as follows : detach the socket and arms from an old lamp and 
fasten them, with arms extended out straight, to the basket 
by means of copper wire or two bolts, with fly-nuts and washem 

inside, h a v i n g 
drilled lioles as 
shown in Fig. 2. 
The basket, ob¬ 
viously for day 
work only, can be 
easily r e m o v ed. 
It has been tested, 
and found to last 
for years, carry¬ 
ing heavy loads 
in it. Such a iise- 
ful “ ti[) ” as this 
will no doubt be 
welcomed b y 
cycling readers, 
and 1 shall be 
pleased to hear 
that its practicability lias been proved over and over again. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

T^*t me now' call your attention to the tw’O photographs 
on the next page. These illustrate tw’o scenes from the film- 
version of “ The Fifth Form at St. 
THE FILM OF Dominic’s,” to which I referred in my 
** THE FIFTH FORM January editorial pages. By the time 
AT ST. DOMINIC'S.'* that these notes ap|)ear in print the film 
will have Ix'en ” released,” and thousands 
of boys and their parents, uncles, and older brothers, will have 
had ojiportunities to see it on the cinema screen. It is the 
first tim<r that one of Talbot Baines Ketsl’s stories has been 
yjrofluced in this form, and I trust that it will not Ijo the last 
♦o be filmed. W hen I remember how I laughed over the mis¬ 



fortunes of the youthful heroes of “ The Master of the Shell,” 
of their escapades in the study with the bull dog, ” Smiley,” 
etc., I can see how admirably this tale lends itself to the film- 
producer's art. And there are othei's of his books, all of them 
so bright and clean and cheery, so mirth-provoking and yet 
sp natural, every one of them well worth throwing on to the screen. 
As I said before, we can do with more film stories of this kind. 
They are healthy and true to life, which is more than can be 
said for a great number of stories that are unfolded before 
the eyes of young cinema-frequenters, and they are as full of 
dramatic action as can be desired. Look out for this film of 
“The Fifth F'orm at St. Dominic’s,” you fellows, and go to .see 
it w hen you can. There is no need for me to tell any “ old 
boy ” of my own time to go to the film. “ Tire Fifth Form at 
St. Dominic’s ” has taken a firm place in their affections, and I 
know that they have l^een booking their seats for it for weeks and 
weeks past. As for myself, I shall have to go again, for the 
acting is so good that it demands more 
than one vi.sit. And I certainly want 
to see those jolly Lower School youngsters, 
the Tadpoles and the Guinea-pigs, at 
their meetings and their scyuabbles. 

The junior schoolboy was never more 
faitlifully or more lovingly depicted by 
any writer. That is partly why Talbot 
Baines Heed’s school stories have become 
classics. 

♦ « * 

From my letter-bag this month I pick 
out an interesting item w’hich comes 
to hand from Mr. 

THE STORY Patrick Vnux, w’ho 

OF H.M.S. has contributed 

"DIAMOND ROCK.” several articles on 
naval subjects to the 
“ B.O.P.” He ^v^ites thus :— 

“ The British Navy has many glorious 
stories, most of which are neglected by 
us, though, somehow, the Navy itself 
keeps them in memory. The nation has 
quite forgotten about H.M.S. ‘ Diamond 
Rock,* but * Andrew,* as those of the 
Senior Service call themselves, has not 
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ict slip from memory the stirring doings of that strange craft. 
So that is why the Prince of Wales, soldier and sailor, too, 
was roused out early one morning of his West Indian tour in 
1921 to view * Diamond Rock.* 

“ French though Diamond Rock is, this barren hunch of land 
enshrines one of the most splendid traditions of the Empire’s 
sea force. Every time a vessel of the Royal Navy passes afar 
at sea attention is drawn to it, binoculars are levelled at it, and 



The Tadpoles and Guinea-Pigs celebrating Oliver’s promotion 
to Captain. 

(A scene from the film version of “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s.") 


the magnificent feat is discussed with gusto. For eighteen 
montlis our naval officers and men held it under unparalleled 
circumstances against overwhelming forces of the gallant French. 
This achievement of 120 men and boys, with an armament of but 
fiv’e guns, is in its way more magnificent than the historical 
lesistance of Gibraltar to the Spanish forces, 1779-1783. In 
Its w'ay the defence of H.M.S. ‘Diamond Rock* has in our 
annals only one rival, and that is the siege of Brimstone Hill, 
8 t. Kitts—when the ‘ Gibraltar of the West Indies * was taken 
by the French in 1782. This is a grim and splendid story, which 
may be told in another issue some day. 

“ Diamond Rock rises abruptly from the sea to a height of 574 
feet, one mile south-east of Diamond Hill, south-west MartiniQiie. 
Tlie Rock lies commanding the harbour of Port Royal from the 
.south. On this practically inaccessible islet, one mile in cir¬ 
cumference, the ‘ Centaur,’ 74-gun ship, in Januar}% 1804, landed 
men, guns and stores, to the utter amazement of the French. The 
Rock is steep and is quite unscalable. The landing-place—■ 
rather, the jump-on—is on the west side, and only in a dead 
calm is it not very dangerous. When you have got ashore you 
have to crawl up along ledges and through crannies v’ery care¬ 
fully till you come round to the north-west side, where a patch 
of trees stretch up the slope to a large cave—of which there are 
several—that served os the crew’s quarters. And the only 
respectable piece of ground is on the south side, w’here it slopes 
inward nparthetop; that is a topsj’-turvy of crags and shrubs, 
where to-day the ruins of a British battery can be seen. 

“ A cable was made fast by one end to the Rock and by its 
other end to the * Centaur,’ and along this a ‘ traveller ’ was 
passed. Up this sloping cable were hauled not only the stores 
and gun-charges, but three long 24’s and two 18-pounder8. The 
bluejackets quarried, blasted, built, and mmmted guard, night 
and day, till four gun-emplacements were constructetl, com¬ 
manding Port Royal and the waters. On the 19th of May, 
1804, Lieutenant J. W. Maurice, with rank of commander, 
lioLsted his pennant on board the sloop-of-war ‘Diamond Hock,’ 
and the islet was entered in the Navy List as a ship in commission. 

hospital was built, and tanks constructed to sav’'o the rain-' 
water. One can trace them to-day. 

“For more than a year H.M.S. * Diamond Rock* engager', the 
^hore and every French ship within reach of the guns, anf'i very 
effectiv'ely carried out her commission, notwithstanding gallant 
pflorts by the French, When Villeneuvo arrived at Port Royal 
with his fleet, May, 1805, he had to detach a heavy squai.fron to 


attack. A v’igorous bombardment ensued from early morning. 
May 30th, until the evening of Juno 2nd, when, all ammunition 
at an end, H.B.M.’s sloop-of-war surrendered, on most honour¬ 
able terms. 

“This is why the densest ‘ wart’ (midshipman) in the Navy 
pays honour to the Diamond Rock.** 

* « * 

A splendid presentation plate, in colours, showing “ H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales as a Polo-player,” will be an outstainling 
feature of next month’s number of the 
IN THR Boy’s Own Paper. The cover of this 

APRIL NO. i.c.sue, by the vay, also in colour, will be a 

OF THE “ B.O.P.” splendid drawing by Stanley \j. Wood, 

depicting a Sioux Tntlian on horseback, 
using a red blanket as a means of signalling to his comrades. 
This makes a tine picture, and 1 can see many fellows 
hanging this up on the walls of their ” dens ” as well as 
the j)resentation plate itself. Among the leading items in 
the .April numlx>r will be :—“ From Recruit to Flying 
Oflicer,” an illustrated article on the Royal Air Force, and 
how to enter it ; ” Threepence for Nothing ” (an entertaining 

combination letter-puz/.le) ; “ A New Term Begins on-” 

(a song with music) ; a further instalment of ” The Adventures 
of a Five Shilling Camera”; and three complete stories, 
” The Benefactors,” by K. R. G. Browne ; ‘‘ Androcles Up-to- 
date,” by V. M. Methley ; and “ The Two Green Candlesticks ” 
(a tale of an exciting encounter 3\ith giant cobras), by Gerald 
Johnston. Tlie serial stories, “ Treasure of Kinus,” by Major 
Charles Gilson ; “ The Red Flag,” by Richard Bird; and 

” In the Realm of the Arctic Poppy,” by Raymond Raifc ; 
will all be continued, while two new serials of exceptional interest 
— “A Fifth Form Mystery,” a school story, by Harold 
Avery, and “The Secret of Canute’s Island,” a tale of 
adv’enture.by G.Godfray Sellick —will commence their course in 
the May No. Both these authors are well known to “B.O.R.” 
readers, Mr. Avery having contributed serials to earlier vol¬ 
umes, while Mr. Sellick has made a name for himself as a 
writer of stirring historical stories. These two new yarns will 
worthily sustain their author.s’ reputations. Altogether, then, 
the April number of the “B.O.P.” will be a “bumper” one, 
and a rattling good shillingsworth. 

A. L. H. 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 17. {See page 230). 

Position: Black men on 1, 2, 4. 5, 6, 10, 14, 15, 19. 
White men on 17, 21, 22, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32. White 
to move and win in nine moves. 17—1.3, 5—9, 30—2G, 

4—8, 27—23, 8—12, 23—IG, 12—19, 31—27, 1—5, 

27—23, 19—24, 32—27, 24—31, 22—17, 31—22, 25-11, 

and Barker, a world’s Champion, thus bent J. P. Reed, an 
American Champion, by decisive and forceful play. 



The rescue of Stephen from Cripps and his associates. 

i" The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's.") 
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The Prince in Gig-Lamps.” 

A School Story. 

By H. HINNEMORE. 


I. 

HAT, in tho lunne of IMiaraoli, is 
that rum-looking cliap doing over 
there ? ” exclaimed SpeiLser, get¬ 
ting up suddenly and putting 
down the book in which he had 
had his head buried. 

Painton was too deep in the 
mystery of his stamps, which he 
had got scattered all around him 
in little piles, to attend at once. 

“ Poof ! ” he said. “ It’s only 
a rotten Malay States—a common 
thing—that 1 swopped with Tilley 
major this morning ! 

But Spenser stretched out a lazy 
arm and flicked liis cap at his 
chum’s boots, the only part of 
The Euclid Bogey. him he could reach. 

“Come out of your rotten Malay 
States,” ho said, “and look at that old Johnnie over there ! 
Over there, in tho garden of Vine Cottage ! He's jabbering 
like a cliimpanzee—-you can hear him from liere ! ” 

This time Painton, disgirsted with his Uid bargain, shut 
up his stamp-album with a bang, and lookc^l across tho 
river to the opposite bank where the little garden of Vdno 
(’ottage ran down nearly to its brink. It was an unusual 
sight that met liis eyes. And lie whistled in amusement. 

These bushes on the left bank of tho river formed a 
favourite haunt of Painton and Spenser of St. Mortimer’s ; 
and it was just within bounds. It was a convenient spot, 
too, for, if one crossed the bridge a little higher up, it was 
always possible to pay a visit to old Mother Watson, of 
Vine Cottage, who .sold lemonade and ging(‘r-beer and eked 
out her livelihood by letting a room occasionally. 

It was pretty clear that she had a lodger at present ; 
and it seemed, if appearances could be truste<l, that he was 
a remarkably eccentric specimen of the tribe. For, on the 
little grass patch of the sloping garden, under the bent 
old ap|)le trees, a tall figure was strutting up and down. 
He was attired in a curiously-cut rusty brown suit, with 
knee-breeches and e\cling stockings ; on his head was a 
dingy slouch hat, and l>elow a huge pair of round, blue 
spectacles a pointed \’an<lyk(' Ix^ai’d of a golden colour was 
\isil)le. But it was not only his appearance that was 
strange ; his manner, as he stalkinl up and down. gesticMilat- 
ing and declaiming in a voice almost distinguishahU^ fiom 
the opposite side of the ri\'(‘r, attracted notice. tf) 0 . 

“ Old Mother W atson’s taken to accommodating lunatics, 
ipparently,” said J^iinton, with a grin. “ What’s the 
;hap sa\ ing ? ” 

d’his time the words came across t() them fjuite cleaily. 

“ I la, you old scoundrels ; if you only knew ! A Prince 
in \-our midst—-and ,\et > on turn me out ! (live me food 
fnr <legs, and snigger at my back ! Ah, but you wait ; arnl 
at th<^ end of fourtcMai das s, when I ha\'(^ won m\' princed(»m 

back -. Hullo, you fellows, you're ea\(;sdropping, don't 

> ou know ! ” 

'I'lie last remark, as tlar strange' mem caught sight of the 
two n'garding him with delight<Ml att(*ntion from the 
opposite side, was a<ldre'>sed to SpeatstM* and Painton. 'Phey 
looked at each otla^r ratljep she*(‘pishly at being so dise()vered, 
but tho man in tho blue specs, caily laughed. 

“ Sorry, sir ; but we couldn’t h«'lp hearing,’’ said Sp<‘ns(‘r. 
“ W'e thought you wea-e —<;r -<n'-” 

“A bit mad?” tmdesl the stranger. “Well, p’raps I 


am ! But I’d have > ou know, j’oung men, that I’m a 
famous actor, too ; tho kind you never hear about. And 
I’m declaiming (you call it declaiming, don’t you ?)—I’m 
declaiming my part in readine.ss for the morrow—or for 
Monday', to bo quite correct. Here, do you chaps like 
apples ? There’s a lot hero that Mother Watson wants 
to g(^t rid of,” and he started to shy a number of tho ri|)e 
apples lying everywhere on the groimd across the river 
to tho two boys. 

“ Thanks, awdully ! ” said Painton gratefully, as they 
fielded the mis.siles energetically. 

“ I say,” exclaimed Sponsor, as an inspiration struck him, 
“ aro you one of tho people in the play they’re having at 
tlie Fair next week ? W’hat was it, Painton ? ‘ The 

Prince in the Gig-Lamps ’ ? Oh, yes ; of course, you must 
be ! ” 

Tho actor nodded his head solemnly. “ You know, my 
boy, there’s no groater insult you can pay to an actor than 
not to rocogni.se liim as famous. And you surely don’t 
mean to say that you think that I — I, an actor on the very 
thinnest twig of the topmost bough of the theatrical pro¬ 
fession, would condescend to play in a village fair—in what 
d’you call it ?—‘ The Pi ince in Gig-Lamps ’ ? Oh dear, 
dear, my pride has had a horrid blow ! ” and he clas|xxl 
his waistcoat with a dramatic ge.sture. 

Sjx'Tiser and Painton did not know wliat to say. The 
stranger had certainly spoken in a .serious tone, but one 
coukl imagine a twinkle behind those disgui-sing spectacU's. 

“ Nev'er mind ! ” he wont on consolingly. “ Wo never 
bear a grudge. And that’s the prep, bell of St. Mortinier'.s, 
an' I mistake not. So you fellows had better bo trotting. 
I think you said you W(m-o fn)m St. Mortimer's ? ” 

“ Ye=» ; in old Grub's House—Wormton’s, you know ; 
the old beast ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said tlieir friend gravely. “ I always think he 
look's an uncommonly decent fellow ! ” 

“ Wait till you know the rotter ! ” advi.sed Painton. 
“ Good-bye, sir ; and thank you.” 

“ So long,*’ called the actor after them. “ I s’po.se, by 
the way, that the Fair’s out of bounds for you fellows ? ” 

“ Yes ; worse luck ! ” replied Spenser. “ That’s anotlier 
of tile Grub's putrid tricks ! ” 

The two boys ran back to the .school, talking in panting 
jtaks of th(*ir new acquaintance. 

“ ril bet you he is in ‘ The Prince in Gig-Lamps,* all the 
same ! ” said Spenser. “ r<l give my best hat to go and 
sec him.” 


II. 

B. WORMTOX was not a favourite among the boys. 
His manner was too reserved, and his discipline 
too unrelieved by any show of understanding for 
their outlook, for them ever to discover the goixi 
h(‘ai t tliat beat under his severe and stern exterior. 

So that, although he was young enough to have sharetl 
in the sporting enthusiasm of his Hou.se, he never, some¬ 
how, won the boys’ conlidiaico, and his strict rules won him 
th(i ('pithet of a beast. He lutd laid down particular 
restrictions for Fair week, wlien the little village, which 
lay half a mile to tho north of the .school, indulgeil in its 
annual week of festivity. This not unexjiected or im- 
re isoa ible prohibition gave tho boys a further chance of 
railing against tho rule of the “Grub.” 

“ They’ro having a ripping play on at the Fair, sir,” said 
S[)fnscr to his house-master on the following Momlay. 
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“THE PRINCE IN GIG-LAMPS 



“ They've got 
the most toj)- 
ping posters 
H II < i things 
about it ill the villa^. It's 
Oil lied * The Prince in Gig- 
Lamps,’ and there’s one of 
the Prince—all disguised, 
you know, sir, with blue 
goggles; and then there’s a village giil, who's 
kind, to him and that—the otliers are all 
VH*ast-s. And then, at the end, he turns out in 
]iis proiier get-u|)—satin clothes and crown and tliat. 
And they do feel done. You can see it all from the 
po>?ters. Couldn’t you take us one evening, sir ? It’s an 
awfully good moral.” 

Perhaps the tiniest smile showed at the corners of Mr. 
W onnton’s mouth, but his answer was uncompromising. 

No, Spensc^r ; I could not. I’m not going to have you 
fill your minds vcith the second-rate drivel of a village play. 
If you want to know what a play should be like, read 
Kiiripides ; he’s the fellow for plays. I’ll arrange to take 
tJie Fourth to the next one of his that's given.*’ 

Kuripides ! Fancy talking about Euripides when there 
was “ The Prince in Gig-Lamps ” to be seen half a mile 
away ! Keally, some people had no more sense than a 
rabbit ! 

And I’m dying to see that ripping man from Vine 
Cottage act,” added Painton to Spenser. ” Shall w^e give 
the Grub the slip one night ? ” 

Now, whether Spenser and Painton would really liave 
attempted to bi*eak bounds in face of Mr. W’ormton’s strict 
instructions, I don’t know' ; but something else happened 
wdiieh seemed to them to justify their taking the matter 
into their own hands. It was at supper on Friday night 
tliat Bates, sitting on Spenser’s left, nudged him in the 
rif>«. 

“ Have you noticed what a hurry the old Gruli’s been in, 
the last thi-ee nights?” he asked. “No sooner has tJie 
l>ea.st .spooned down his pudding than he gets up to dismiss 
ii.s. He doesn’t give a fellow' a chance to liave a second 
helping. Look at him now ! And that currant-roll was 

It was jierfectly true that, since Wednesday, the supper, 
w'hich iLsually ran on till after the half-hour, was now' 
bioiight to a finish by Mr. Wormton by about live-and- 
twenty past. “It’s purely Ixcause he wants to get out 
himself,” grumbled Bates. “ I know' it is. I've seen him 
every evening, since VV'ednesday I mean, skulking out of 
tlie side-entrance across the fields. It’s my private impres- 
fc'ion that the Grub goes to the Fair, and has a clinking 
^rxxl time every night ! ” 


** He started to shy a number of the ripe apples lying 
on the ground across the river.” {See page 29 O.) 

Bates gave the opinion without any thought of its 
being the true explanation of affaii*s ; but to the minds of 
two of his heaici-s it seemed to lx? the key to the puzzle. 

Painton drew' Spenser aside. ‘‘ I say, come on,” he 
whispered ; ** let’s see if lie lirjes go the village way ! Keep 
away from the other chaps, and we’ll track him. It would 
be too mouldy if he went himself, after not letting us go 
near the place ! ” 

They waited about near the side-entrance for nearly 
half-an-hour, but no Mr. W ormton appeared. And when 
they inquired for him in his study, under the pretext of 
.some abstruse Latin, they were told that he was out. 
Evidently he had left diivctly after the evening meal, while 
they were discussing the case with Bates ; they must be 
more slipjiy to-morrow evening ! 

Accordingly, as soon as supper terminated, again before 
half-past seven, Spenser and Painton were out and away 
down the laurel-walk to where the side-entrance led on to 
the main road. They had hardly settled themselves behind 
the thick slirubs than they heard the .sound of footsteps, 
aiul the figure of Mr. W’orniton, canning a small bag, 
appeared, and tlien vanished from sight through the door 
in the wall. 

They soon got on to the tra(*ks of their master, giving him 
time to get some little way ahead, so as not to expose them- 
seIve-< to any possible scrutiny on his part. But the man 
ah«*ad hurried oh without a backw ard glance. 

“ W’e just want to see where he's going,” w'hispereil 
Spenser. 

W’ell, I jolly well guess he's going to see the play— 
going to the Fair, anyway ; and, if he does, why shouhln’t 
we ? if modern drivel’s bad for us, it’s bad for him ; and 
if it isn’t bad for him, it isn't bad for us. See ? ” 

Across the Helds, out on to the main road again, just 
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before it ran throu^Ii the vill went f\Ir. Wormtoa. 
Past the tirst cotta^^ M, tliroir^h tiv^ bootln eiv^c-te 1 all along; 
the villag;e street, he seined now to be wallving faster, and 
with his collar up and liead bent, as if ho d(;(ied deUedion. 

Tlu^re you are,” said Painton ; “ the rotter doesn’t 

want to be recognised, though I should think there's not 
much chance in this turmoil. Still, it’s a good thing wo 
haven’t got our caps on ; we might be twigged and reported. 
Look, the Grub’s going along by the ‘ Prince in Gig-Lamps ’ 
tent. 1 know it ! Come on, Spermy ! ” 

Wlien ttio bo\'s neudiod the tent, wliich flared with 
hiilliant-coloured posters and welcoming phrases, there 
w as no sign of Mr. VV'onnton ; but tlio i)oople were stream¬ 
ing in for the eight o’clock performance. To many a village 
lad and lass this was the heiglit of the joys of tlie Pair, and 
the last performance of the “ Prince in Gig-Larnps,” before 
tlie Fair moved old on Monday, was drawi.ag a largo 
lionse. 

“ Good,” said Spenser ; “ we’ll go in, and see liim sitting 
there. I don’t mind much if ho sees us—if he’s tliere. 1 
think he'll mind most. Got a bob, Painton ? ” 

But between them they could only miistor one-and-six. 
.so they took two sixpenny seats at the back, where the 
country youths jostled each other, and laughed and joked 
out of sheer love of joking. The rows, right to the front 
of the stage, where a beautiful curtain of pink and green 
pattern hung, were crowded with buzzing humanity. But 
nowhere was visible the head of Mr. Wormton. 

Then the bell rang, and the curtain ro.se slowly on a 
gorgeous and magnificent room, where the King and Queen 
wore hobnobbing ov^er the fire and discussing the mysterious 
disappearance of their son and heir. 

” Wlion the Prince comes in, we shall see that man from 
Vine Cottage,” whispered Spenser, wdth bated breath ; 
” you see ! ” 

And in the next scone, in came the Prince in disguise, 
with the rusty brown suit they hod seen before, with the 
slouch hat, and the big, blue gig-lamps, and the brown 
V’^andyke beard ; but it W6^ not the friendly actor of Vine 
Cottage imdemoath them all ! 

It was Mr. Wormton ! 

The boys clutched each other in the dark. No false 
beard or blue goggles, or anything else could disguise 
from them the master of their house. The voice may hav^e 
been pitched in a different key to throw off any possible 
suspicion ; but Spenser and Painton knew it too well in 
every tone and key to be deceived. But what, in the name 
of everjThing, was Mr. Wormton doing on the stage of a 
country Fair in the title r61e of ‘‘ The Prince in Gig-Lamps ”? 

There was no doubt that Mr. Wormton was a bom actor. 
Flo carried through the part with great success, and cheers 
greeted his climaxes from the hot, appreciative audience. 
And when ho started : ” Ida, you old scoundrels ; if you 
only knew ! A Prince in your midst, etc., etc.,” he nearly 
brought down the house. 

” Great snakes ! ” said l^ainton. ” Pie can act ; I didn’t 
know he’d got it in liim, did \ oii ? ” 

Then, at the final appearatic{‘ of the Prince, shorn of his 
old clothes and gig-lamps, and clad in shining satin, with 
sword on his hip and a coionot roiinrl his flowing locks, the 
boys (M)mpl('t(dy sun-iaidcred. Tlie ” Ixnvst ” who 
gave them lines and mouldy tasks looked every inch a 
fairy prince. Jt wn.s (extraordinary! Tlu're was no 
mistaking the eyes of the “(iriib” now he had discarded 
liis goggles; and Sjicnscr fancied tbat the ga/j> of the 
Princo once n‘st(*.d on them as they stood craning tlieir 
n(‘r‘ks at the hack of the (ent, and (hat tlieir master gave 
a little start as of i-i'cognil ion. 

Til* two surged out with the deliglited crowd. 

” We must mal<e ti’acks foi- hotne.'’ said I’amtoii ; ‘hmfl 
I hope they haven’t mis-^od ns! Hut it's the iiimmest 
go 1 (‘\’(‘r kmnv : first that actor efi ifi in tiiose clothes, 
and tlaai lln^ (Jiaih's going olY Iil;i‘ tliit e\anv ex'ening — 
and last, that, he is tlr* lh-ine(‘ Ihtnself ! 

” I can’t mal<«‘ head oi' tm’l of it," said Spen-'cr. “Sliall 
W(‘ l(d out a hint to the (»ld (huh and s<*c low lie lahe- it V 


As they turned out on to the main road, before Paintcu 
could reply, footsteps sounded behind them, and in another 
rniniito they were joined by Mr. Wormton. 

” I saw you in the tent, boys,” said that gentleman, 
now shorn of all his princely accoutrements, “ but I had 
to change, you see. So you got off first.” 

” Yon—were—were very quick, sir,” stammered Spenser. 
Both boys were dumbfounded, wondering what turn 
events would take next. But Mr. Wormton did not say a 
w’ord about their breaking rules, or of an5rthing but the 
play, which he discussed quite leisurely, pointing out the 
parts where it fell to bathos, and the touches of the rustic 
genius which might be developed along the linos of the 
Flizabothan pastoral drama. It was not until he parted 
from tho two completely bewildered and baffled boys at 
his study door that ho said: 

” To-morrow I shall want an explanation of your 
conduct to-night, Spenser and Painton.” 


III. 

FTER dinner on tho next afternoon, Sunday, a note 
w’as handed to Spenser and Painton by the schiM>! 
porter. The handwriting was unknown to thorn, 
but a quick glance at its contents soon acquaintal 
them w'ith its sender. 

“ Dear Fellows,” it ran, 

” Will you come and have tea with me this afternoon ? 
There are still some of those apples left in Old Mot-lier 
Watson’s orchard—and I’d like to hear all about ‘ Tfie 
Prince in Gig-Lamps.’ 

Your friend, 

. A Famous Actor at Vine Cottage.” 

Tlie two boys were delighted. It was possible, if pc’r- 
mission were obtained from the Head, to go out to t-ea on 
two Sunday afternoons in the terra. And neither Spenser 
nor Painton had taken advantage of either of theirs so far ; 
so that tho necessary permission was not difficult to obtain. 
And the two boys set out about four o’clock for Vino 
Cottage with pleasant anticipations. 

They found their host wdth his neck swathed in bemdages 
and his voice so hoarse that he could hardly speak abo\ e 
a whisper. ' 

“ Sorry, you know,” he said, “ but I wanted you clia [)3 
to come and have tea with me before I leave to-morrow. 
And also I wanted to tell you a thing or two about tliat 
master of yours, whom you call the Grub. 

“ I hoar you broke bounds and went to the play at the Fair 
last night, you young rascals—never mind how I know, but 
my landlewiy’s a giddy young thing for her age, so ask no 
questions. Well, if you went and saw ‘ The Prince in 
Gig-Lamps,* you saw and recognised your revered mast^^r, 
Mr. Wormton ; and I s’pose you’re about bursting to know 
why, on the face of the earth, a man who condemns any¬ 
thing loss classical than the Greek dramatists should be 
fooling on a country stage in a farce I ” 

“ We are, sir,” said Spenser. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you. It is because tho said man, my 
friend Wormton, has got the best and kindest heart in tho 
world. There, you needn’t look so astonished, you young 
liats, you don’t see farther than anyone’s skin, you Imow ! 
Now I must give you a bit of my personal history, which 
is very boring for both of us—but listen ! 

“ 1 am an actor, that’s true anyway ; and for some } ear* 
I (lid w(dl, and then, oh, then I had a bad run of luck, tU 
sort of thing you have to face in a profession like mine; tlx 
artistic stunts an^n’t so certain as the office-stools, you 
know. 'J'iK'n I liad a bad illness, and I was regular!\- 
Jvuo( ked out ; and a fortnight ago I saw the end of my la-t 
ti‘n-shilliu(r ur)(e, and hardlj^ another chance to turn t<' 
’^’ou don’t know what that’s like, of course, but I can toll 
you it niak(vs you think ! Then, by hick, I got a job with 
a coni}) my going to America to-morrow. But, and marU 
Ihi j I'd cot a whole, fortnight without the prospect of h 
s!|uaic mo.ii or tho necessary clothes for my trip ! What 
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Tvoiild yon have done, I wonder ! Well, Til tell yon what I 
did ; I remembered a college chnm of mine, named Womi- 
ton, who’d got a schoolmaster’s job, and 1 came down and 
asked him for help and advice. He gave me both, like the 
good chap he is. First, he’d happened to liear that the 
leading man in the play, coming on in the Fair this week, had 
fallen out, and he put me up to getting the job. And I chn't 
tell you how thankful I was for it, too ! My clothes wore 
nearly rags, and I'd got to pay back the money VV'ormton 
lent me for my diggings or die in the attempt. I don’t sup¬ 
pose yon once stopped to wonder last night how much the 
Prince got for his fooling there before your eyes, but yon 
can take it from mo that it isn’t a princely salary ; but it 
meant food to keep me going till to-morrow, and clothes to 
put on my back. That’s the fii-st part ! 

“ You saw me pi-actising my part that afternoon on the 
bank. Well, 1 did the Prince Monday and Tuesday, and 
then my voice went. It’s done it before—the result of that 
illness 1 told you of. What was I going to do ? That Fair 
manager woultln’t have parted 
with a penny piece to a man who 
failed half-way ; 1 know them too 
well, and yon don’t got it in 
advance. 


me that evening, and lie also saw, as well as I, how my 
chance had had the knock-out if I didn’t turn up as 
arranged. Well, what d’you think that man did—that 
man you call an old beast ? He said he'd do the part for 
me ; p’raps my voice would be back to-morrow and the rest. 
He’d take no refusal ; he sat down and learned the part 
in an hour or two. Then he got into the togs—and you 
should have heanl him—well, you did ! That man’s a 
bom actor, ami ho wastes his time on you young fools ! 
Well, he did the part for me the four remaining nights as 
you know ; my wretched voice has only showed signs of 
i-eturning to-day. Whether the manager spotted the 
difference I don’t know ; he wouldn’t be likely to grumble 
at getting a better man. So that’s that ! And now you 
fellows know' what sort of a man cormets your Latin 
exercises ! ” 

The boys did not know what to say ; they looked at 
each other shamefacedly. 

“ Wo did think ho was a top-liolo actor, sir,” said 
Spenser, shyly'. 

“ 1 should think we did,” put in Painton. “ The way 
he spoke his lines w as simply fine. And he looked the part 
every inch. He made a tojiping Prince.” 

“ He’s a good actor, but he's a better man,” rejoined 



seeing job for mo. 


Wo nut on their host. ** He’s run the risk of being sacked from his 


that moment the door of the room was pushed open, 
and the subject of their di.scussion appeared. He started 
visibly when he saw the two boys. 

Hullo, bo\'s,” he .said, “ ifou hero ? ” 

Yes, Wormton, old man, I’ve just been 
giving them a short explanation of the gum- 
tree whore I hoisted you,” explained their 
“ They're beginning to see tilings 
now'.” 

“ We — we’i-e .sorry, sir ” 
stammered Painton ; “ w’e do 

think it was ripping of you, sir. 
Don’t we, Spenny ? ” 

“ Rather,” agreed Spenser, 
with warmth, “ only would— 
what will the Head say about it, 
sir ? ” 

Mr. Wormton smiled. 

“ I’m afraid I had to take 
French leav'e, Spenser,” he 
^ said, “ and leave explanations 

till it was all over. I am glarl 
to say that ho has been kind 
enough to understand. Though 
1 was more afraid that you 
boys would fail to do that than 
that he would ! ” 

“ Oh, wo do, sir,” the\ 
choru.ssed. ” And,” added 
Spenser, ‘‘ you said we were 
to give you an explanation 
of what we did, sir. We’re 
very sorry that we did it, of course, but 
we really just followed to see where you 
wem going.” 

“ You thought that I was sneaking 
off to the Fair to enjoy my.solf on 
the quiet, I suppo.se ? ” .said Mr. 
Wonnton. 

Yes, sir,” .said Spenser ; “ that’s how' it 

But we had no idea-- ” 

1 see. W'ell, as you broke bounds, you 
must bring your Virgils to me at rece.ss to- 
and 1 will give you the lines. Now that .settles 
Did you say you were going to ask us to have some 


tea, Tom V ” 


** They had hardly settled themselves behind the 
thick shrubs than the figure of Mr. Wormton 


” Yes, here it comes. Now' tlien, you fellows, draw up. 
Are you going to drink my lucky voyage to America in tea 
or ginger pop ? ” 


appeared.’* {See page 298.^ 
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HAPTER V. 

D'*iVELOriNC; AND PRINTING. 

Abbot's House, 

Friaks’ Schoot., 

March 20. 

Dear Unule, 

You will be pleased to hear that I have 
fiuished the changing-box, and I showed 
it to Mr. Scruse, who is a good photo¬ 
grapher himself. He said it was a 
capital idea, and he wished he had one 
like it when he goes abroad for his 
lioliday. I offered to make him one, 
but he said he would think it over, and 
in a few days’ time he called me into 
his study and showed me his. I must 
own it’s a beauty; altogether neater than 
mine, and he has made some improve¬ 
ments to suit himself, or rather to suit his nose. Y'ou know 
he lias rather a big one, and I noticed that when he tried 
putting his eye to the eye-hole in my case, his nose seemed 
to get in the way. He has rounded off the edge of his 
box, and made a sort of dimple in it to fit his nose. He 
doesn’t make the whole of the lid to come off, but only part of 
it, and the part where the eye-hole is is a fixture. He says you 
are welcome to his improvements on your patent, if you wish to 
adopt them. Then he has lined the bottom of his case with a 
tray, which will hold w^ater. He says it is tin, which has been 
oiiarnelleJ, and that'it can he used, at a pinch, for developing, 
fixing, or w^ashing. He’s an ingenious old card—you should just 
hear liis trans. of Horace, like real fioetry. 

I hope j'ou won’t think me awfully 
conceited if I say tliat I have im¬ 
proved the stand also. It was Bevis’s 
idea, not mine, r(‘ally. We have cut 
holes with a brace and hit all down 
th(i IcLZs, to make them lighter, and 
they look quite ornamental besides. 

Anti 1 nailed a little bit of tin on the 
bottom of each foot, making a kind 
of ferrwl(% to kc'p the wet from tho 
wood. Ihit 1 found that male tho 
bottom ratluT slipp<'ry. so 1 hammi'red 
a nail in the bottom, to stick out 
alioiit half-an-iiicli, because? 1 noticed 
that the regular eaiiu'ia stands hav<‘ all 
got sliai'p points. 

We have tried takitic a photograph. 

J hop(‘ yeu won’t mind, hut \\c f'*lt 
\\i‘ must sf‘e hr>w the camera worked. 

J took J5c\ is. and Bevis tot)!; me. and 
auotlier h'llow d''velopfvl them, i do 



I've been working extra hard this term, what with cainera-iruikine 
and one thing and another. I hope you’ll hav’e time to write 
me one more letter, any’nowq before I go home. 

Your affectionate nephew, 

Frank. 



Three pairs of plates in a 
jam-jar. 


llora '-m i>lc Mi'a-arin^- 


’f tliiiik he l;uo\\s much 


about it, for I'm positivt* iiiiue was all ri'jht, hut th<> ])lalo 
has only got a v'cia' taint outline ou it. Me says it must have 
been a ha-l plate, hut I’m sure it wasn't. 

You needn’t ehij) me lliis time about riiy Sj)t llirie, because I've 
looker! out all the >vords 1 wasn’t sun’ of in a Dietiorinmy, so 
1 know Ihcs’re correct. 

It’.s holidays in a forluiL'ht, and I feel I want mine. 'S'uu scf’, 


The Vicarage, 

Little Capton, 

March 30. 

Dear Frank, 

I shall be very l;)usy this next fortnight and not able to 
write you any more directions till after Easter. So I am scnditi^ 
you to-day particulars €is to how to take photographs, and 
develop and print them, and I’ll write 
to your mother and ask lier to let you 
spend the last week of your holiday 
with me, when we can spend a day or 
two together in the open air. 

. . . Here beginneth the new 

lesson.—ON TAKING THE PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH. Ist, put a plate in your 
dark slide. This must be done in the 
dark-room, whether it be your port¬ 
able chamber, or a full-size room. 
In any case, no possible white light 
must get in whilst you are doing it, 
or your plate will be fogged. 2nd, tlie 
plate must be put in the slide with the 
film side outwards. You can tell which is the film side, by letting 
the surface reflect the liglit from your ruby window. The gltv*^ 
side gives a clear reflection, the film side a very dull one. Or. 
you can tell the difference by feeling the surface with your finger. 
The film side has a perfectly smooth touch, the glass side sticks 
a little to your fle.sh. 3rd, take care that the shutter of your 
dark slide is really well in, and that the rest of the plates in the 
box are wrapped up in their paper, and the box closed, before you 
take your departurefrom the dark-room. 

Now at last you are ready. If the 
sun is shining you will be able to hold 
the camera in your hand and give an in- 
stantaneoiLs exposure. Hold the cam¬ 
era .steady and level; don’t pull tho 
trigger w ith a jerk—a very little pres¬ 
sure of t he finger will release the shutter. 

Take good care to draw the shutter of 
your dark slide before making the ex- 
])osure, and put it back aftenv’ards. 

Observe also that you are using the 
la rg(‘st diaj h:’agin or “ stop ” in front 
of tho lens. 

N. B.—Don’t take snapshots with the 
sun diiectly in front of the camera. 

►See that the sun is either l>ehind you, 
or, better, on your right or left hand. 

Ihit if tho sk\^ is overcast and the 
v('ather dull snapshots will be out of 
the (juestion, and you must take time 
exposures. In which case you can use 
the nu'diutn diapliragm for most sub¬ 
jects, though if I were taking a single 



^.I R 


Fig. 3. 

.Tara-jar with three i>nri 
of plates, and mbber 
used as a washer. 
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portrait I should use the largest one, to make the exposure as 
short as possible. 

Now, time exposures are tricky things, and it is only experience 
which wrill teach you just how long they should be. However, 
unless you are photographing some small object very close to 
the lens, and using your “ spectacle lens ” as well, I think it is 
a fairly safe rule that—“ with the medium stop, an ex¬ 
posure of from one to three seconds, according to the dulness 
or the time of-day, will be sufficient for photographs in the open 
air.” If you are photographing in a room the exposure will 
liave to be a good deal longer, unless the room is very well lighted. 

You can count seconds without looking at your watch, by 
saying “ one tliou- 
sand ” for each 
si-cond. You will 
find that saying 
these tw'o words at 
a fair rate takes 
you just alK)ut that 
interval of time. 

Say thus: “ One 

thousand, two thou- 
sarul, three thou¬ 
sand,” and you will 
have counted three 
^♦•conds. 

( generally speak¬ 
ing, if a plate has 
hat I too short an 
e\|>osure, you caji 
do nothing with it, 
hut if a plate is over-exposed, you can Siive it when developing. 
Therefore, it is far better to give too long an exposiue than too 
short a one. The majority of the snapshots taken on films are 
uruler-exposed. Verb. aap. 

ril give you a lesson later on how NOT to take portraits.—- 
I’m only giving you general rules now. 

TO DEVELOP THE PLATE.—You will want (1) a dish 
to hold the developer ; (2) another to hold the fixing solution, 
or ” hypo.” ; (3) a vessel to hold water to wash the negative in 
afterwards; and (4) a measuring-glass of some sort to measure 
the quantities of liquid with. 

Take this last first. If you don’t happen to have a measuring- 
glass, marked in ounces (fluid), it is easy to make one. A table- 
v|X3on of the ordinary size holds just about an ounce of water. 
If you get a small bottle, or a tumbler, and stick a slip of papL'r 
tlowu it outside, you can mark it off into ounces by putting in 
table-spoonfuls of water and marking their level on the paper— 
savvy ? A dessert-spoon holds (near enough) half-an-ounce, 
and you can mark off haJf-oimces in the same way. Fig. (1). Now 
as to the FIXING SOLUTION. This consists of 1 lb. of hj^o- 
siilphite of soda to 50 ounces of water. You w’on’t want anything 
like that quantity, but as this can be used again and again until 
it is too black for anything, it is worth while making up a fair 
quantity and keeping it in a big bottle. 

If you me developing more than one plate at a time, then you 
should have enough hypo-solution to fill a jam-jar (a 2-lb. pot), 
and you will find that you can stand three pairs of plates (each 
jtair bfick to back) comfortably in it, thus : (Fig. 2), and so 
fix six plates at a time. 

NOW AS TO DEVELOPER, my first tip is—don’t be stingy 
with it. Use enough to cover the plate easily. Even if you 
buy it ready-made it is not expensive, and if you make it up 
for yourself it is very cheap, even in these days. 

Tliere are crowds of developers to be bought. Some people 
like a “ one solution ” developer, and certainly it has some 
advantages, but it gives you no chance of varying the mixture 
in case of over-exposed plates. I give you herewith a very 
|.f>od all-round developer as a sample :— 

Metol, 15 grs. ; Sodium sulphite, 1 oz. ; Potassium bromide, 
fj grs. ; Potassium carbonate, IJ ozs. ; Hydroqiiinone, GD grs. 
Water, 20 ozs. (a pint). 

This is ready for use for negatives, lantern plates and gas¬ 
light paper, but if used for bromide paper it should be diluted 
v,ith an equal quantity of water. 

I prefer a ” two-solution developer,” and so I give you one 



Printing-frame (J-plate), (Showing in dotted 
lines where cardboard mask comes to hold 
tlie negative (3J in. by 2i in.) 


which I have used myself for many years. It is ” The Imperial 
Standard Developer,” and is made up as follows :— 

Solution A—Metol, 45 grs. ; Metabisulphite of potash, 120 
grs. ; Pyrogallic acid, 55 grs. ; Bromide of potassium, 20 grs. ; 
Water (boiled or distilled) to 20 ozs. (one pint). 

Solution B—Soda carbonate (crystals), 4 ozs. ; Water (boiled 
or distilled), 20 ozs. 

The instructions issued by the Imperial Dry Plate Co. are as 
follows :—“ In making up Solution A, dissolve the metol in 
12 ozs. of water and the metabisulphite in 4 ozs. When both 
are completely dissolved, mix together, and add the pyro and 
then the bromide, and make up to 20 ozs. In making up 
Solution B, begin with 14 ozs. of water.” 

For snapshots and correct exposures take equal quantities 
of A and B. If you use an ounce of each you can develop 
three or four plates, one after another in the some solution, but 
it will get darker in colour and slower in action as you got towards 
the end. 

But suppose you have reason to think your plate has been 
over-('xposed, then take 1 oz. of A emd | oz. (even less, if the 
plate is VERY over-exposed) of B, and you can add, if you 
wish, ^ to 1 oz. of plain w'ater. 

But, on the other hand, tliis is such an active developer that 
you can dilute it, if you want it to w'ork slower; but you must 
remember that, when diluted, the developer takes more time to 
do its work, e..( 7 , wlien one part each of A, B and water are used 
development takes half as long again as the normal solution. 
When one part of A, one of B, and two of water are taken, 
development takes double the usual time. 

Having poured your developer into the dish, and put your 
fixing solution ready in the jam-jar, you can get to work. Take 
the plate from the dark .slide and put it, film upwards, into the 
developer. If you have used plenty of developer it will com¬ 
pletely flood the plate, and you must immediately begin to rock 
the dish to keep the liquid moving gently over the plate. A 
very slight movement is sufficient. Watch the plate, and in a 
very short time, a minute or two, you will find dark patches 
appearing on it ; if you took a picture with the sky in it tliis will 
show up first as a dark patch, and then, little by little, all the 
other details of the picture appear. The whitest parts of the 
picture will appear blackest and the darkest parts wdil appear 
lightest—hence the word “ negative.” See that famous Dic¬ 
tionary of yours. 

Now comes the great difficulty with beginners—to know when 
tlie developing is finished. They ani tempted to take the plate 

out long before the 
proper time. I do 
not think there is 
anything to beat the 
old-fashioned way of 
testing this. When 
the plate looks as if 
it was beginning to 
go black all over, 
and the lightest jiarts 
appear to be turning 
grey, take it out and 
look at the other side. 
If you can see a fairly 
distinct outline of the 
picture on the back, 
then you may con¬ 
clude that the plate is 

finished. But if nothing is visible at all, p it it back in the 
developer and go on for a few minutes longer. This is only a 
rule-of-thumb test, but it is generally a safe one, and experience 
will show you just exactly how to gauge the time. There are 
other more scientific ways of measuring the development, but I 
give you the simplest and easiest. 

Now put the plate straight into the fixing solution. 1 know 
all the learned men tell you to wash the plate first, but really 
thei'e is no need. Leave it in the fixing solution and get on 
with tlio development of the next plate. 

After ten minutes or so you can take the plate out of the 
fixing-bath and look at it in dayliglit. Look at the bai'k of it. 
If you see any milkiness or wliite colour showing, it means that 



Another form of mask wliich allows more 
of the picture to be inspected wlien being 
printed. 
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the plnte is Tiot siifTiciently fixed and you must put'll back. 
And—mark tliis -when you think the milkiness luis entirely 
pone, leave it in the fixing solution for another five minutes. 

After that you have to wusli it, and the best way is to let the 
tap run on it. Another 2-lb. jam-jar will make a washer for 
six plates, and if you can get a bit of rublx*r tubing, and fix one 
end to the tap, putting the otlu'r end two or three inches into 
the jar, you can perfeetly' wasli the plate.s in about half-an-!ioiir. 

I take it you’ll stand the jar in the bath or the sink during the 
0 |>eration. (Fig. 3.) If you cannot get running water, then 
you must change the water every^ ten minutes, and l(‘t the 
plates soak in repeated fresh jars full of water. When that is 
done stand the plates up on end to dry\ 

It will undoubtedly pay you to make up ymur own develop:'!*, 
especially if you go in for photography^ on a laige .scale as an 
amateur. If ymu can get hold of a pair of letter-scales, or any 
other sort, you can weigh out the quantities of chemicals that 
you require wdthout having any’ special weights, by’ using coins 
and matches instead, and here I giv’e y’ou a table not to be found 
in any arithmetic book, but none the less worth learning for 
photographic purposes. : 

One match equals 2 grs. ; one threepenny-bit equals 22 grs., 
or 11 matches ; one sixpence equals 44 grs. ; one sliilling equals 
88 grs. ; one florin equals 176 grs. 

i oz. is the weight of a halfpenny and a threepenny-bit ; 

A oz. equals two halfpence and one farthing ; 1 oz. equals three¬ 
pence ; 2 ozs. equal sixpence ; 4 ozs. equal 12 pence. 

One pint of water weighs 20 ozs. (fluid). 

The matches referred to are the ordinary sized sort—not the 
large “ Bryant & May.” 

With these w’eights you can measure sufficiently accurately 
any quantities of the various chemicals in the formulae I have 
given you. Take care to dissolve the constituents in the order 
in which they come, and, if possible, use water that has been 
boiled or distilled instead of water drawn straight from the tap. 

The last part of this lesson must deal very simply with 
PRINTING. There are dozens of different sorts of papei*s, 
l>ut I am only going to deal with two—Self-toning paper and 
” gaslight,” because these are the simplest and, taking all things 
into consideration, the cheapest. 

It does not pay to buy this paper by the packet, but I suppose 
most amateurs continue to do so, because they do not know how 
else to obtain it. But here are some prices out of the current 
number of the ” Amateur Photographer ” :— 

100 Gaslight postcards, 4s. Each of these would be cut in 
tw’o for your small plates. 72 sheets of Gaslight paper (3^ by 2 .}), 
2s. ; 72 sheets of self-toning paper, the same size, 38. It is 
w'orth while clubbing w’ith tw’o or three other fellows and send¬ 
ing to the makers for a quantity', rather than pay double for the 
usual shop packet.s. 

You will want a printing-frame, and though y’OU could 
ejisily make one, I really don’t think it worth wdiilc, as the cost of 
buying one is small. But I suggest that you should get a larger 
frame tlian the size of y’our plate. Later on ymu will nixHl a 
larger one, and you may ns well get it now. Supposing t' en 
that you buy either a postcaitl or a half-plate printing-frame, 
you must get a j)iece of clear glass for it, and, if y’OU take my 
advice, you will get liold of a piece of thin cardboard, no thicker 
than your plates, and cut a mask out of it w’hich will just tit the 
frame and take your small lu'gativ'o in the middle, thus :—- 
Figs. 4 and 4a. 

That will keep your negative from slipping about in the frame 
during the proc*ess of printing, d’his is how’ y’OU wall use it :—- 
l’'irst, put your sheet of glass in place, then your mask, then the 
negative with the lihn side upwards, then tlio paper with its 
sensitiseii surface next to the lihn, then fix the back in place, 
and there you (ire. 

How TO I'sE F.M’KH.—Tliis paper can bo opened 

in daylight, but you must rememb«‘r that white light irnmediat(>iy 
h;*gins to a(*t upon it, and, thiuefore, it nuLst be exposed as little 
as possible to the light- 

You can, however, put your jiicce of paper into the printing- 
frame without hav'ing to enter \our dark-room, and as soon as 
that i.s done put the rest away in the envelope, drawer or 1)on, 
wlierev'er y'ou keep it. Stand the fiamo in a good liglit, but not 

{To be V 


directly facing the sun, and in a few minutes open one-half of 
the back (in the shade), and turn up the edge of the paper and 
look at it. 

You will find that the other half of the paper is held down in 
j)laeo by the .second half of the back, and that on this part you 
can see the image is beginning to show. Close the frame and 
let the printing go on, examining it from time to time, till you 
see the print looks “just right.” Don’t think it is finished ; 
it has to go on printing till it looks appreciably darker than you 
w ant it, because when the print is being fixed it becomes lighter 
in tone, and 3 'ou have to allow for that. 

At first, I have no doubt that you will find it difficult to 
gauge the right moment at which the print is finished, but a littlo 
practice will soon teach 3 'OU. Generally speaking, however, I 
maj’ say this—that a negative which prints quickly, say in 
five or ten minutes, requires to be overprinted more than one 
which prints slowly* {s3,y, in half to three-quarters-of-an-hoiir). 

When you think it is finished, take it out of the frame and 
put it away in an e.nvelopo or betw'eon the pages of a book (but 
not so that the surface touches a printed page) and go on with 
another print ; for unfixed prints will keep for several daj’s in 
the dark, and 3 'ou can wait till j'ou have a batch ready to be 
finis'ned off. 

For this process, which is ver^* simple, you need scrupulous 
cleanliness. Your dislies and your fingers must be free from any 
impurity likely’ to stain the paper, and the solution you use 
must be quite fresli. 

I’irst, you must wash the prints, either running water or 
several changes of w'ater for from five to ten minutes, accordit\g 
to the makei* 8 ’ directions. Amateurs have a bother sometincs 
in finding their prints curl up in the water, but the Editor of the 
“ B.J.P. Almanack ” gives a hint which is very useful. I quote 
his words : “ Put only a very little water in the dish, just enough 
to cover one or two prints. Then lay several prints face down¬ 
wards in the water, placing each one in as soon os the preceding 
one has been wetted all over, and defoiie it has TiaiE to 
ci'RL UP. As soon os the whole number have been wetted in 
this first small lot of water, you can take them out and put them 
in a second lot of clean water, and they will then continue to 
keep flat.” 

All that now needs to be done is to put these prints into a 
fixi.ng solution, consisting usually of 4 ozs. of hypo, to 20 ozs. 
of water. Y'ou will seldom require as much as that, unless \ 
have a very large batch of prints to finish ; but this must be 
made up fresh, and the prints put in one by one, and w’hen all 
arc immersed, keep them moving by bringing those underneath 
up to the top, and so on for about ten minutes. 

Next, they must be thoroughly w’oshed in fresh water, either 
by letting water run on them or transferring them to half-a- 
dozen succe.ssive changes of water, in which they soak for at 
least five minutes for each change. In any case, see that they 
keep moving. 

When thoroughly washed, they should be dried, either by 
being placed on clean blotting-paper or a white cloth, or by 
b<*iMg pinned up, either using a clip or an ordinary pin througli 
one corner, to the edge of a shelf, or to a line of string. 

It has taken much longer to write out these directions than 
to jirint from a negative ; they may soimd rather involve<i. l>ut 
in reality the process is the simplest possible one. 

Prints made in this way have a “warm,” i.e., a brown-ixx!. 
tone. If you w^ant them to have a “ cold ” or purple-black 
tone, you can get it by putting them for five minutes into a 
solution of common salt (2 ozs. to 20 ozs. of water), insteatl 01 
(he first disli of plain water ; after which, they must l>e sK^aked 
in fresh wat»'r for another five minutes before being transfonxvl 
to the fixing .solution. But see the particular directions issued 
with the paper 3*011 bu 3 ’. 

1 have s'cen some vciy prett 3 ’ effects obtained by putting the 
salt solution on the print with a paint-brush, leaving other 
jiarfs untouched. Then, w’hen fixed, the picture turned out 
l>rintcd in two coloui*s, tlie painted parts purple, and the others 
warm brown. You may like to tr 3 ’ 3 ’our hand at this efitvt 
some da 3 *. 

Y’our affectionate Uncle, 

H ARUV 
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domal. “ 8tiibl)s ! Did you hear me ! Bring me that 
[)apor at once ! ” • 

Stubbs rose slowly, a paper in his hand. 

‘Not that one!” said Jupp sarcastically. “Not the 
sheet you have just filclied from jMacphail. The crumj)lod 
one, please ! ” 

With a sulky shame Stul>bs brought the detected (tocu- 
mont. Jupp received it, smoothed it out, and studied it 
attentively for a few moments. Then he said, “ (Jo up 
to my study and wait there till I come ! ” 

Stubbs obeyed, while the re.st of the Low’cr Study 
naturally concluded that Bolshie had found some insulting 
letter for which a swift dose of corporal punishment would 
follow. But they were wrong in their surmise, Mr. Jupp 
having no intention of chastising the wTiter of unauthorised 
literature. After Stubbs harl made his exit, the Bolshie 
read' the scr€>ed over again with great deliberation. It 
was evidently a work of fiction, or an attempt at fiction, 
though hitherto no one had suspected Stubbs of dabblin::; 
with literature. All the same, fiction sometimes is founded 
on fact, and in this case . . . This was the imaginative 
effort that so intrigued the master’s curiosity. It was 
cist in dramatic form, a topical dialogue, and it ran 
thus:— 

BROUGHT TO BAY 

OR 

The Red Flag. 

A Drama of Real Life. 

Characters : 

Mr. B.NG.Y. 

Mr. C.R.SF.RD. 

Scene .—Study of the Old Man. Time : Present day. 


B. {quiethj). Good evening. 

G. {treTnbling with fright). G—g- g—ood evoniiig, sir. 

B. I w'ant to ask you a few questions. 

C. Q—q—quastions, s—.s— s —s -ir! 

B. Please don’t sputter like a siphon. Pull yonrsf^lf 

together. 

C. I’m t—t—t—rying to, sir. MJiat have you sum¬ 

moned me for ? 

B. To extract your dying speech and confe.ssion. 

0 . C—c—c—onfessioii ! 

B. If you hiccup, I shall be compelled to diaw the 

conclusion tiiat you ha\’e been ovia-indulging 
in the flowing bowl. 

C. {restraining iiinisidf). Ip—r—jiromise not to hiccup, 

sir ! 

B. (Jeod. Now, answ(!r my questions. 

(/'. ril try, sir. 

B. First, why did you nail a Red Flag to the j)o!e ? 

C. A Red Flag ? 

B. Don’t attetn[)t to deny it ! I have und<*Miahle 

proof. 

C. Proof ! Impossible 1 

B. {sternlg) Do you d(‘ny it ? 

(J. {hold/g). Y(‘s ! 1 do. 

B. {proflnring paper). 'Phen, wliat is this ? Ha I 

miscreant ! you treinbU* ! 

C. I’m only c—c—c;—cold ! 

B. You shall .soon be warmer—do you recognise' this 

paper ? 

C. {fainthj). I cannot read ! 

B. Do not palt(‘r uith me ! Ih'ad ! Read ! 

C. {reading junrIU i)}gh/). ’d’is a r<*ceipt for simn' 

strang<' substance called d'urkey Red. What is 
Turkey Red ? 

B. That which }'<)U used for the Red Flag, villain ous 
deceiv'cr ! Do 3011 deny it ? 

0, y—y—yes! 


B. Then, bend ov^cr ! 

C. {qixaUing). Merc 3 '’ ! M(‘rc\' ! 

B. Confess ! Quick ! 

C. B—b—but whore did you find it ? 

B. The l 3 'nx-o 3 ^ed SH—PH—RD dLscovered it. 

Keen, zealous lad ! 

C. May the dog die ! 

B. Not .so ! The faithful lad .shall be rewarded with a 
bun and putty medal ! Eager to vindicate hi.s 
fellows’ honour, he kept the document and handed 
it to me. 

C’. Confront me with him ! 

B. SH—PH—RD ! Stand forth ! 

{S. bursts out from behind a curtain. C. qtiads.) 

C. ’ You ! 

S. Aha ! Aha ! And again, Aha ! 

('. All is lo.st ! 

B. Bend over. 

{C. adopts a fighting atti -) 

At tliLs point the dialogue broke off, just when Stubljs 
was leading up to a dramatic curtain. But the sec*no 
was pregnant with possibilities to the most unsuspicious 
eye. After the second reading the Bolshie mused upon 
the curious document. He was not the man to sjxjil a 
good thing by injudicioas hurry. A glance along the table 
showed him where Shepherd sat—a dozen places from the 
detected dramatist. There could have been no collasion. 
Shepherd secaned in complete ignorance of the literary 
effort. Ergo : the obvioas plan was to interview the two 
b(yvs .separately before they had time to concoct a tale 
bet wiicn tliem. Strike while the iron was hot. 

“Jackson!” said Mr. Jupp briefly as he rose. “ 
that there’s no talking before I return.” 

“ \'er\' good, sir,” returned Jackson subniissix oly. 
The ma.ster swept out of the room and up to his study. 
There he found a very uneasy' dramatist awaiting him. 
wondering whether he was to be swished for check, or 
what ? Stubbs had a whoie.some respect for Mr. Jupfi’.s 
acumen. 

“ What were you writing thi.s for ? ” was the first 
abruf)! question. 

“ Well, .sir,” .said Stubbs, conscious that .so far as truth 
was possible (he did not want to give another fellow away 
and saw no reason to drag in tlie epi.sode of Coats and the 
note-book) truth had better come out. “I was tliiiikin,’ 
of starting an unofficial new.spaper, and this was to be one 
of th(‘ articles in it.” 

“ H’m-I want to sec that Turkey' Red receipt,” 

said Mr. Jupp .shortl 3 % attacking directly. 

“ I haven’t got it, sir ! ” blurted Stubbs, thereby givinz 
Jn])p tlio very assurance that he needed. Ho had Ins ii 
uncertain whether the finding of the receipt' was foundiHl 
on fact or a mere invention. Hence he carefull.y refriiim 1 
fiom asking. Instead, he craftily assumed that it 
true, and Stubbs tlid the rest. 

“ You liaven’t got it 1 Then, who has ? Shepherd, 1 
suppose ! ” 

No answer. Stubbs had at least the merit of lovalty 
to his class. 

“ Who has got it ? Has Slicphcrd ? ” repeated Mr. Jupp. 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

This was true in a sense. Shepherd had liad it ; but 
that was last term. He might have lost it now. r-r 
burned it. How could Stubbs know if Shepherd still bad 
it ? INIr. Jiqip reflected a moment and then said, “ Stay 
here till I come back 1 ” 

He left tlio room and returned to the Lower Study. 
“ Sheplierd ! 1 want you a moment,” he said. Shepheel 
came out. The moment the door clos^ behind him. 
the Bolshie .said, “Shepherd! Get me that Turkey 
rccei})t at once, and bring it to my study.” He left Shep¬ 
herd gasping wit h amazement and once more went upstairs, 
wondering if the bluff would succeed. He thought ii 
would. 
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Here his dispositions deserve credit. Shepherd, who 
did not know what Stubbs had been writing, naturally 
aiisiimed that it had something to do with the receipt. 
>Stiibbs was interned and could not be consulted. Had 
he given him away ? Jupp had obviously jnst been 
interviewing liim. How otherwise could he know that 
Shepherd had the receipt ? The thing was impossible. 
The only thing was—how much had Stubbs confessed to ? 
If only ho could have a word with him, his course would 

be clear enough-Well——at least Shepherd had done 

nothing particularly criminal ; his record would bear a 
rea.sonable amount of investigation. The receipt did not 
incriminate him in any way. He hadn’t pinched it. 
Nothing much could happen to him, if he produced it. 

Carry ? H’m-Carry wasn’t such a stinker as Jupp ; but 

lie vvas a beak ; and Shepherd Jiad not much u.se for beaks 
at the best of times. Carry must sliift for himself in the 
matter. His line, obviously, was complete innocence. 

Arguing thus, though much more swiftly. Shep¬ 
herd went to his dorm, and disinterred the receipt 
from his box. He had kept it carefully—not because 
he had found any more evidence one way or the 
other, but simply because he thought that 
some day it might be a weapon against a 
beak, and therefore valuable. As he got 
it out. Shepherd’s perceptions were quick¬ 
ened, and an old idea returned Had 

Jupp done the Red Flag stunt, and as 
this his receipt—not Carry’s ? Did ho 
want to recover it now* to hide his own 
tracks ? If so, w’hy not sw'ear he had lost 
the receipt ? 

N—no- Stubbs might have 

seen the receipt this term (Shepherd 
could not be sure either w^ay) and 
might hav'e told Jupp. Besides, if 
the question ever cropped up, there 
were plenty of wdtne.sses who 
had seen the fatal paper and 
could .sw'ear to it, even though 
Jupp destroyed it. Complete 
innocence w'as best. So Shep¬ 
herd took the paper to Mr. 

Jupp, who receiv'ed it without 
emotion. 

‘‘ Where did you get this ? ’* 
he askecl. 

“ Some fag picked up a book 
in this study, sir,” he replied. 

“ The paper fell out, and I kriit 
it.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ For a joke, sir. I thought 
it might be rather a—a rag, 
sir, to pretend that Mr. Caris- 
ford had bought the stuff for a 
flag. Not that I really thought 
that, sir, of course.” 

“ You have curious ideas of a 
joke. Shepherd. Who w^as the 
fag ? ” 

“ It’s so long ago, sir-Quo 

of the Lower Study fags. Let 

me see-Was it Macphail ? 

N—no, air-I’m nearly sure 

it w'asn’t Macphail ! It might 
hav^e been—no !—it w’asn’t 
him.” 

“ What was he doing with 
i book from this room ? ” 


But it’s so 


Shepherd shrugged and looked vacant. 

” Perhaps he picked it up by mistake, sir. 
long ago-” 

He left the sentence unfinished. So far Shepherd rather 
plumed himself on his conduct of the case. He had 
certainly told no lies. Not that that w’ould have troubled 
Shepherd much, we are loth to confe.ss, provided he were 
not caught. But in this case it seemed wise to tell the 
truth—at any rate, to avoid lies if possible, lest unforeseen 
traps might lurk. Mr. Jupp considered a minute, 
frowning heavily. 

“ Very good. You may go.” 

Shepherd vanished thankfully. The master turned to 
Stubbs. 

” You’ll do me 300 lines for wasting time and writing 
this impertinence about masters. Now^ you can go, too.” 

Stubbs made his exit without delay. Left to himself, 
Mr. Jupp once more read ov^er the interesting document, 

before putting it away in safe¬ 
ty. As he did so he smiled. 
It was not an attractive smile. 

** H’m-” he muttered 

to himself. “This 
might prove uso- 

f u 1-One 

never knows.” 


‘ What were you writing this for ? ’ was the first abrupt question.*’ {See page 304.) 
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"IP’S" IN HISTORY. 

IX.—If they had used motor-cycles at the jousts in medijcval times 1 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A NEW ** HAT.” 

HICTION was not long confined to the Blighter 
and his charges ; the higher command was pre¬ 
sently involved. Mr. Bungay, who was not a 
“ nosey ” Head in any sense, wisely believed in 
letting his staff run their ow'ii particular job on their own 
as far as possible. But it was not always possible to 
avoid apparent interference, and a day came w’hen school 
matters took him into Ward’s study on a half-holiday 
to discuss some petty but urgent politics. These having 
been arranged satisfactorily, a brief but cheery chat 
follow’ed, for by this time the New Chief was a popular 
figure with Cheriton. In the course of talk the name of 
Jackson cropped up. 

“ Ah, yes ! ” saicl the Chief. “ Jackson-1 wanted 

to see him about his exhibition.” (The scholarship- 
hunters had triumf)hed over the dons, VV'ard having won 
an i'80 at St. John’s, Cambridge, and Jackson a £.30 
exhibition at Sidney—much to his ow'n surprise). “I heard 
from Oxford this afternoon. It seems that Worcester 
offers £40 for Jackson’s patronage. I wonder if he’ll 
prefer Oxford, or decline a tenner for the privilege of 
being a Cambridge man ? ” 

“The latter, I expect, sii-,” said Ward elieerfully. ** He’s 
ki'en on Cambri(lgt\” 

“ Well, I’ll see on the way out,” said tlie Chief, ri'^ing. 
“ Wliich is his study ? ” 

‘‘ He hasn’t got one, sir,” said Ward. ‘‘ He lives in 
the Lower Study.” 

Hasn't got one ! ” repeated the Chief in asfonish- 
mc'iit. Then, reeolleefing hiins('lf, he eliangiMl the sub¬ 
ject. But his suiprise was not immarkc'd, and rig«nt 
smiled sourlN' as the door elos<*d. 

” I’m glad the Old !Man ir)entione<l tlint,” lie said. 
” Het yovi a bob tliat he'll j«)g ohl Dyall now he knows.’’ 

llop<‘ he do(‘M,” said W ard. “ It was a mole's trick 
to sliove Jaeker in among the kids.'’ 

That was pr(*eisely the opinion of tlio Chief as lie 
thought th(‘ matter o\er. He saw Jackson and took his 
views on the rival meiits of the two universities, Also 
in a casual way he eonfirnad the information that Ward 


had impartod. Ho 
exprcjsseii no opinion 
—indeed, he barely 
mentioned the in¬ 
congruity of Jack¬ 
son’s housing, but 
he spent some time 
in thinking over the 
problem. Obviously, 
it was a case for 

judicious inter¬ 
ference, but he wan¬ 
ted to be tactful 

and keep decent 
feeling if possible. 
It w^as a big “ if.” 
At last he thought 

he saw a method 

that chimed with 
a move he had been 
considering for some 
time ; and at an 
early opportunity he 
broached the subject 
to ^Ir. Dyall. 

” I'm thinking of 
making Jackson a 
monitor,” he said. 
Mr. Dyall stiffene<I. 

”1 doubt if that 
would be wise,” he 
said quickly. Jack- 
son has no .sense of 
responsibility—he has been a disturbing element in the 
lioiise—a rallying point for disaffection-” 

” Oh ! In what way ? ” 

Tlie Blighter i)roduced the incident of the soup-kitclien. 
but could not bring forward any other startling exdilence. 
The Chief smiled good-humoui*edly. 

” Come ! That wasn’t so dreadful,” he said. ‘‘ Person¬ 
al I y% I rather like the fellow’. If he’d stayed a day-boy, 
I sliouhi have made him a monitor at the beginning of the 
year ; but I thought three monitors in one house ratlier 
a lot. But he’s in the Sixth and XV and I thmk a little 
extra dignity would .steady him. He might be very vLseful. 
—By the way, how’ is it he happens not to have a study ^ ’’ 

Tiie Blighter explained stiffly that he thought the genuine 
boarders—the men w^ho had borne the heat of the tlay— 
should not be pa.ssed over for a day-boy wdio only came in 
at the last moment to convenience himself. The Chi^'f 
nodded. 

“ I see But, of course, it w^ould be impo.s.sible for a moni¬ 
tor to stay in the Lower Study. Who could you put him 
in with ? ” 

The Blighter glared at the assum|>tion. If he could 
not manage his own house- 

“ I’m afraid he’ll have to stay where he is,” he said 
“ It would be unfair to turn out a study-fellow-” 

” He could share. A little over-Crowding for a special 
case-” 

‘‘ I think not,” .said the Blighter finally. The Chief 
sighed to himself. How trying these mules could Ix' 

w lien they cho.se ! Well-if he insisted, he must take 

liis medicine. 

“ I’m .sorry to seem to meddle, Dyall,” he .said with 
fjni(‘t firmm*'^s. “ But I’nt afrai<;l I must in this in.staiice. 
I'm going to make .lackscm a monitor, and I can’t have a 
monitor lieidifig with the fags and Miildle School. Please 
airnnge for liim to go into a study without delay.*' 

I'lu’V separated ;'tlie Cliief wondering how’ long it w*ouM 
lx* before liis antegonist wo\ild have a regular mw—the 
Blighter white with wratli, and debating whether he slioiild 
<‘huek nj) his job or not. In the end, h(' decided to ohov-- 
in this matter, at any rate. For, though lie di<l not juiu-h 
e:ijoy teaching and was in the ha|)py position of lx‘ing 
able to retire if he wished, yet lie loved power and authority. 
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Bnd he had an insane ambition to change the “ Kohiiisoii 
regime” to a neater pattern—to leave his hall-mark 
stamped indelibly" on Cheritori tradition. 

That night he told Jackson ho was to share a .study 
with two members of the Fifth—viz. ISIessis. Danby and 
A^he. With petty spite he had chosen the woi'st .«tndy 
of the lot—the smallest, cont-aining the two most junior 
members of ” the study crowd.” Jackson rt'ceived the 
news without emotion, though privately he was consider¬ 
ably cheered. Like a sensible man, he had put a good 
face on his Lower Study experience, though he hatl felt the 
blow to his dignity. 

” What did I say ? ” said Pigott, chuckling. “ Told 
you the Old Man would work it ! ” 

“ Congrats,” said Ward heartily, “ I wish the Blighter 
had put you in with us.” 

“ I think I might go into half-mourning now,” said 
Jackson sedately. “ Can’t doff the blacks altogether, 
so long as I’rn under Dyall’s charge. But I fancy that some¬ 
thing bright in ties and socks might be managed without 
offence—©h ? ” 


“ * Not that I want to hurt your leelingt, old boy,* he 
growled, as they left the pitch. ‘ But Fm fed>^.' ** 

{See page 309 .) 


“ Try a rod tie—that’ll please Bolshie ! ” grinned Pigott. 
“ Or go and wave a Red Flag to show your ap[)reciation 
” W'oiild that be seemly for a study blood ? ” queried 
Jackson. ‘‘ Y ou see, I’ve a sort of notion I ought to become 
a pillar of light and leading now Fve been promoted. 
—Well, I’v'o got to call on the Chief to-night ” 

“ What for ? ” 

” Diuino. It may be that Durham X'niversity has heard 
of my claims to re(;ognition, anil will offer me £c0 per arm. 
to go into residence. If .so, shall I take it ? ” 

“ Stick to Tabland,” said Waril. “ T believe there’s a 

pukka school at Durham-” 

“ Perhaps the school \vunts a reliable beak,” said Jackson. 

” Well-you must excuse these flights of fancy, but 

this sudden elevation has gone to my head. Cheerio. 
I must go and arrange about the flitting.” 

That night he attended upon the Chief, and was con¬ 
siderably flattered to hear that he was to be a school- 
monitor, and could get his ” hat ” upon the morrow. He 

and the Old Man had quite a 
long chat together, in the course 
of which their mutual respect 
for each other was increased. 
X\’hen the ex-day-boy left the 
School House his iLsual light¬ 
hearted carelessness w^as re¬ 
placed by a portentous gi-avity. 
As he walked across to his 
own abode, he almost sighed, 
reflecting upon what .seemed 
just then to be a youth that 
had vanished. 

” No more japes ! ” he 
miLsed, with a whimsical regret. 
“No more larks ! Got to pull 
up my socks and be a good 
boy ! Got to be a proper ex¬ 
ample and shining-light ! No 
more breaking bounds ! No 
more turning a blind eye to 
the errors of the proletariat ! 
Gee ! Is a ‘ hat ’ worth it, I 
W'onder ? ” 

Prep, w as on when he got in, 
but now’^ that he was sharing 
the study of Messrs. Darrby 
and Ashe that did not affect 
him. He went quietly to Ward’s place 
and announced the new’ promotion. 

“ Going some, aren’t we ? ” laughed 
Ward. “ What price the soup-kitchen 
now ? ” 

“ Don’t taunt a fellow, ” returned Jackson 
with dignity. “ Y’^ouiig blood and all that. I am 
now’ a horrible example—a staid upholder of 
law’ and order—an Earnest Lad ! Watch me 
haul the japei-s ! ” 

“ Y'ou’ll have plenty of chances,” said Ward, 
a trifle grimly. “ Y’'ou know’ yourself it isn’t all jam 
nowadays.” 

“ The house is full of rebels,” admitted Jackson. 
“ I shall be called a blackleg and accused of selling 
the pass.” Ho gi inned chc‘<*ril 3 ’. “ What odds ! A 
little brief authority will be rather a lark !” 

Part of Jackson’s good-humoured speech was justified at 
an early date. A few days later, when dinner w’as being 
discussed, an uiitowanl event oceun-ed, reviving old memor¬ 
ies and rousing fresh suspicions. The first coui*se-—soup— 
had been assimilated, and the second made its appearance. 
The custom w’as for Mes.srs. D>’all and Jupp to carve at 
the head of their respective tai)les, wdiile the Matron pea*- 
forme<l a like office at a side-table. The menu on this 
occasion happened to lx? tw’o sirloins of beef, w’hich went 
to the Matron and Dyall, anti a log of mutton which was 
placed before Bolshie. 

But no sooner had the last-named dish made its appear- 
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ance than sigiLS of unrest were noticeable. Coats began 
the performance by taking out his handkerchief and 
blowing his nose ostentatiously—not to say offensively. 
His example was imitated by not more than a dozen of 
his fellow-juniors. Mr. Jupp, whose palate and olfactory 
nerves were less sensitive on account of excessive smoking, 
began to carve blandly, and a couple of maids rapidly 
bore round the plates. 

“ Not for me, thanks,” said Coats in a loud whisper. 

“ I bar dead horse.” 

” Mutton, Master Piu*dy ? ” aske^l the sympathetic 
” jade,” passing on. 

“ Not much ! ” said Purdy, with a realistic shud<ler 
that shook the form. ” I like mine that’s been living 
this year, at any rate.” 

“ Mutton, Master Macphail ? ” 

The Scotsman glared. “ Bread, please ! ” he observed 
witheringly. *' And for good¬ 

ness’ sake open the windows ! ” 

The next candidate was too 
hungry to be critical. He accep- o 
ted the offering, and valiantly XilUlti 

essayed a mouthful. 

“Oh, help!” he said—quite 
loud. His eager and interested tide—then 

neighbours proffered kindly aid. And look ? 

“ Water, old chap T ” -r -a i 

“Pepper, you said? Hi! ;; a^C 

Peppy up, quick. Sloan wants ,, 
to kill It—pepper / ” ;; storm— 

“ KUl it I” moaned the un- ^ Be sure that the ti 
fortunate Sloan. "'Kill it! It To havens of all that 

doesn’t want any more killing. Not into the Bays 

Cremation’s the only chance "it’s ' [ 
got!” o ’Tis easy to sail on 1 

By this time the entire table Widi cheers from i 

was manifesting acute interest .. Blue skies above—n< 
and vicarious suffering. “PheWw ! To mar all the trj 

What a niff ! ” “’Ware mutton, I. don’t ^ 

you chaps ! ” “ Who’s got the . ^ 

smelliuK salts ? ” “Air! Air! 

AirHl" “Fano.s-I the sheep!” ;; n>e spot where tht 
“Who’s the rotten body- !! 
snatcher ? ” These and various 

other expressions in loud and . 

opprobrious whispers rapidly com- p ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
bined to give utterance to the 

distaste of the Bolshie’s table for the fare provided. 
Mr. Dyall was not slow to mark the unusual excitement. 
It would liavo Ix^en difficult, indeed, for him to have 
ignore;! it. 

“ Wluit's the m.'itter, Mr. .Tupp ? ” he (h'manded, 
abandoning his ejir\ing, and walking towards the centre 
of th(‘ (list urbanet*. 

“ Th(‘re sefnns to lx*—ah !—something not rpiite right 
with th(; joint ! ” obsei've<l tlie Bolsliie, v hose liai ily nose 
a last was beginning to sce nt the trovdde. 

“ Please, sir, it'.s bad ! ” ventnr(‘d Coats, assuming an 
injured expression. A doz('n eageu’ imirmurs took up the 
tah‘. “ ft’s hoi‘rihh‘, sir ! ” “ Pleasi', sir, ve needn’t 

eat it, need we ? ” “ IMeasc, sir, it’s l)(‘en h*ft too long ! ” 

and the like. 


(Boina Mitb Zbc ttibe I 

you long to drift with the 
ilAki tide—then pause 

And look where the tide will lead 
you; 

Just scan the vessels whatever they be 
That may as a pilot need yon. 

Whatever the weather—come fair, come 
storm— 

Be sure that the tide sweeps strong 
To havens of all that is grand and great— 
Not into the Bays of Wrong. 


’Tis easy to sail on a sunlit sea 
Wiffi cheers from the folk on shore ; 
Blue skies above—nor a single cloud 
To mar all the track before. 

Bnt don’t be weak—be a mariner bold 
For sake of the boats around. 

And, steady of nerve and will, avoid 
The spot where the rocks abound. 

LILLIAN GARD. 


sternly and instantly suppressed. “ That will do ! ” 
snorted the Blighter fiercely. “ The mistake will soon 
be rectified ! ” 

And then, as a reluctant “ jade ” bore out the offending 
mutton, there came a clear, bell-like voice from Dyall s 
table at the farther end of the room. 

" Give the jiggut to the cat!'* said somebody —most 
distinctly. There was a moment'’s dead silence, and then 
an \mcontrollable and spontaneous burst of lavighter. 
Despite the awe-inspiring presence of the house-master, 
peal after peal rocked upon the air. Then, as suddenly 
as it began, the laughter died and the house breathles.sly 
awaited eVents. 

“ Who said that ? ” barked the Blighter, hurrying to his 
own end of the room. There w’as no response. One boy 
looked at another. In vain. No tell-tale flush betraye<l 
the offender. Interrogation followed. There was a 
searching cross-examination. It 
t f > f » t I I I I I < t t -f without result. Mr. Dyall 

’I kept his composure, but he was 
white with baffled rage. At last, 
Zbc tCibe I when his questio s had proved 

e fruitle.ss, he spoke again, 
to drift with the i! “I had hoped we had seen tlu^ 
^use < last of this impertinence,” he 

ere the tide will lead said angrily. “ It seems we 

have not. Unless I have the 
ha^er they be offender’s name by the end of t he 

foi* week, the whole house will again 

sr-come iiur. come ,, hundred lines per 

I sweeps Strang day will be done by each boy. 

s grand and great— and there will be no leave down 

il Wrong. > town. Now, get on with your 

dinners.” 

Mwiu sea ' ^ The meal finished in grim 

e folk on shore ; ;; silence — grim and resentful. Once 

a single cloud safely out of the room, the ex- 

k before. plosion broke forth. The Lower 

B a mariner bold Study began to hold voluble 

5 ., indignation meetings, and the 

seniors, though more restrainerl. 
were no less critical. 

ULUAlf GAKD. “ Just as we’d begun to hop;’ 

' ' things might settle down a bit ! 

gloomed Ward. 

**^^**^^* ^ ♦ t • • $ I rotten luck ! ” agn t-^l 

Pigott. “ If only Dyall ha l 
the sense to be pally and laugh, too ! That would 
kill half the rebelliousness in the house. But he’ll never 
do it—never ! You can stake your boots on that. We n’ 
in the cart for good.” 

“ Plenty of opportunities for three iponitors now. il 
there weren’t before—eh, Jackson ? ” snarled Ward with 
biting sarcasm. 

Jackson, who had been knitting his brows, came tn 
earth once more. 

“ Bows ? Oh, yes ! I expect so ! ” he said cheerfully 
“ What's botliering me, though, is not the row s. Ii’i 
something quite different. I wish to goodness I couh 
i'(*meml)er- ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Somewhere—somehow--” mused Jackson, wriiik 


'TIk* HliL'hter IxMit his head down to inspr’ct the moat, 
and ]•< (•()i 1 (m 1 witli w t if ton disgust njion his foalnros. 
IMnming himsolf upon tli<‘ way h<' eondnotod liis Jk>iis(3 
(and, to do him juslioo. the fiual was all jiy'lit and |)lonti- 
ful—even when ho liad en( oft th(‘ hri’aIcfast “oxtias”), 
ho was indi^mant at tho stupidity of his now’ cook for 
sonding sncli a disli into the room. “ Pali ! ” he 
ejaimlated. “Matron! M.ive this meat remosed 
at onee!” 

There was the Ix'ginning tif faint a])planso at this — 


ling his forehead with an obvious effort. “Hang it 
For a moment I thought I was on the trail, but I cau l 
(piite get it.—No ! it’s gone ! Well, possibly it ma;; 
oi ( iir to mo before the week of grace is up.—Wonder w h\ 
he gave us so long as a week ? ” 

“ Obvious ! ” snorted Pigott. “ The Blighter tliink- 
that j)r(‘ssiiie will be aj^plied, and the fellow will be mad. 
to own up.” 

I wonder ! ” mused Jackson, still thinking hard. I 
wonder ! ” 
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CHAPTER XX, 


FOKWARD. MR. PELMAN I 


KE week of grace had the Dyallites, 
and the week ebbed all too 
swiftly. A cloud of depres¬ 
sion and resentment hung 
about the ill- starred house. 
Mr. Dyall, morose and aloof, 
presided more or less in 
Olympian silence ; Mr. Jupp, 
w’ho had never established 
friendly relations with any 
Cheritonian, made misguided 
efforts to be chatty with his 
neighbours at meal-time, but 
the attempts fell very flat. 
Politeness is imperative 
when answering a direct 
question put by a 
“beak.” But 
while no exception 
can be taken to “ Yes, sir,” or “ No, sir,” from the 
standpoint of courtesy, even the most rabid 
optimist could not describe such mono¬ 
syllabic returns as conversation. The ^ 

house had its back up as pronouncedly 
as ever ; it was a herd of malcontents 
K’ith a perpetual grouse. 

The work suffered, of course. 

Neither boys nor men wdth a 
iistifiable grievance are disposed 
0 work it off by honest toil. 

The games suffered, too, for 
here w'as a palpable lack of 
keenness iri turning out for 
)ractices. Games were com- 
mlsory, and ail had to play a 
tated number of times per 
reek. But in the old days of 
lobinson and Carry there had 
een plenty of extra practices, 
oth with a view to the 
rov'cment of the house team 
nd individual advancement 
s well. That was a thing of 
he past now. ^Vard got sick 
f trydng to persuade reluctant 
turn for 

?ruin-practice and passing. ' 

^hen DyalTs w^as beaten by the 
^ay-boys by sixteen points to 
il, he that the nadir had 
een reached, and said as much 
Jackson. 

“ Not that I w'ant hurt 
3iir feelings, old boy,” he 
'owded as they left the pitch 
the match. “ But 

iven't been pipped by the 
ay-bugs for ten years, and 
m fed-up.” 

“ Don’t wonder,” agreed Jack- 
)n, though rather less dole- 
lly. He liad played a topping 
ime against his old crowd, and 
le blame of the defeat was in 
) wdse due to him. “The 
am w^as all at sixes and sevens 
■day—like the house. Tell 
)u what I think.” 

“ Yes ? ” ' - 

“ We shan’t do any good as 
house till Carry is back. And 


I doubt if ev-en then w'e shall. do much—unless the 
Blighter is shunted.” 

Ward laughed bitterly. 

“ Tliiit sort of thing doesn’t happen except in school 
yarns written by chaps w'ho don’t seem ever to have been 
at school. Can you pictuie a deputation waiting on the 
Old Man and asking him to hoof the Blighter, ’cos W'e 
don’t happen to like him ? ” 

“ No, I can’t,” said Jackson, despondently. “ All the 
same, I’d give my ears—I mean, my funeral suit—to know 
that Dyall would soon be wiped off the map.” 

They separated gloomily, VV’ard to a monthly magazine 
for comfort, Jackson to pursue a recent hobby, viz., the 
recapturing of a vague memory that had eluded him for 
days. Time and again he had almost glimpsed the dawn. 
Time and again ho felt in his inmost marrow that that 


SchooItx) 5 ^ are not what 
they were/ 


“The monitor stepped forward 
and grasped his shoulder firmly. 
* Now,’ he said crisply, * what’s all 
this?’” (.S>5 page 312.) 
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ghostly recollection of his youth was about to break forth 
into the clear light of perfect reineiribrance. Yet alwaj s 
at the critical nioiuent—just when he felt that success was 
about to break the tape - it had vanished into complete 
oblivion. 

The thing worried him. It became an obsession. It 
was like trying to remember the answer to a riddle ho had 
heard as a kid and then forgotten—like tlio lost title of a 
book, whose author he could name—whose plot he had at 
his finger-ends—whose very illustrations lie could i*e-draw. 
Yet the one li:tle forgotten thing—the crucial key to the 
niystor\'—alwa> s hung there at the back of his brain, 
waiting to burst the doors, to rend the swathing band off 
sub-conscious ineinory. 

He ponden‘d the thing daily—in school and out—-in his 
study—at ni<‘als—e\ en in bed bidore he went to sleep. It 
was baffling—<*xasporating—maddening. Many a man 
would hav(? al)andon(‘d the cliase, and dismissed the futile 
.searching from his mind. Not so Jackson. He had a 
tlieory that if (jiio worked hard enough—i-eally dragged the 
deeps of memorv— strove to dig out tiie treasure from the 
di •OSS of yeais above—it would come to him in the end. 

And it did—during Latin-Prose. 

“ By Jove ! ” said Jackson shaiply one morning in the 
Sixth Form. The Old Man was taking the lesson, and he 
glanced up in surprise. So, too, did the Sixth from their 
scratching pens. They were rewarded by a unique sight 
—tlie spectacle of Jackson blushing deeply. 

“ I beg pardon, sir,” he said. “ l*m aw’fully sorry- 

I was thinking of .something else.” 

” All right,” said the Chief, good-humouredly, seeing 
that no offence was intended. ” Better concentrate on 
the prose, though.” 

Jackson muttered an assent and apparently obeyed. In 
reality his brain was afire with triumph. Firstly, he had 
vindicated his theory of pursuit. He had recaptured a 
memory that lay behind him nearly ten years. But there 
was more than that. The memory instantly begot a 
theory, and the theory—after some thought and a surrep¬ 
titious study of a hou.se-list—^gave place to a certfunty. 
In due course the les.son finished, and Jackson was busily 
engaged in parrying the chaff of his friends. 

** Found out the reason why she no longer writes ? ” 
queried Baird of the School House, as they passed out. 

“There or thereabouts,” assented Jackson. “Jilted 
me for the milkman. A blow—an imdeniable blow.” 

“ You blushed like a beetroot, old man,” was Pigott’s 
contribution. “ Realised you’d put on socks that didn’t 
match, or what ? ” 

“ This is my own personal little secret, friends all. I 
refuse to confess w^hero I have hidden the body.” 

Tliey abandoned the inquisition laughing, and presently 
.Jackson found himself alone in his study. Danby and 
Ashe were luckily out, so there was a clear field for opera¬ 
tions. He ruminated a moment, and then repaired to the 
Lower Study, whcie ho read tlie newspaper for ten minutes 
without remark. Tlion he left unostentatiously, unnoticed 
amid the usual hubbub and liurly-burly. But near the 
<loor his eye lit upon the object of his unarlvertised search. 

“ I want you in my study,” he said quietly to a fag, 
and so passed out, followed in due course by Macphail. 
When the study door was safely shut, the monitor turned 
with a bland smile and said : 

“ You might gi\ mt‘ a private exliiVjition of ventriloquism, 
if \'ou don’t miml. I’m interested in the subject.” 

'ro say that Macf^liail was astonished would be an under- 
stat<*iocnt. He a|)p('ared compkdely bowh*d ov(‘r by the 
simple an<l frontal attack tliat Jackson had delivered. Ho 
turned furiously red—he opened his mouth to gasp—lie 
c‘ssa\cd a stutter. Ihit no cohe?‘('nt words came forth. In 
short, he was the jiictuTC' of a criminal detecte<I in the act. 
It would ha\-e been ])ni’e gold to Dyall or Jupp ; and 
Jaf'kson himself was not < iissat isf i»>d, 

“ Ves, my lari ! ” he said, smiling })rr)adly, “ You’re 
tavug. an<l no mistakr^ ! It was \()U that commented on 
the mutton -I knmn. And 1 suppose it was you who called 
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Jupp a ctwl down the passage. And it waa you that said 
“ Tlie Cat ” to Dyall, in the Lower Study. And I daresay 
it was your .sweet vontriloqui.sm that said ‘ Hat.s off, you 
swine ! ’ to Jupp, w'hen the flag-staff bu.siness was on. 
Kh ? ” 

Mac|)hail was no liar. “ Ye.s,” he said in a low tone. 
“It vva.s.” 

“ You’re some kid,” ob.served Jackson, critically. “Wlien 
did you learn the trick ? And are you the only one in it ? ’’ 
“ 1 loiirned years ago. There’.s no one else in it. I 
thought it safest to keep it dark.” 

“You’re a good judge,” said Jackson. “Personally; 
tliough possibly a monitor ought not to say this, I’m not 
surprised at your loathing Jupp or pulling Dyall’s leg. Tlir 
only point is—you’ve got the House into a mess.” 

“ Yes, I know,” Emitted Macphail. “ I wa.s sit k 
about that, and wondered if I ought to own up. But th'^- 
Blighter was cus.sing about two things—my ventriloquism 
and the water that the Cook doused Jupp with. You iv- 
member the Cook .sent an anonymous note offering to own 
up, and the House decided not. So I thought that wa- 
go^xl enough for me to lie low on, too.” — 

“ A sound plea,” said Jackson, thoughtfully. “ Bur 
what about this new stunt ? The doom’s on again, if \ uu 
don’t own up.” 

“ D’you tliink I ought to ? ” . , 

“ I think .so,” said Jackson. “ It’s a rotten Job, but— 
the whole Hou.so gets it if you doij’t. I’ll tell you this, 
though. Personally, I think that justice is not bein:: 
dealt out. Though I’ve spotted your game, I don’t mean 
to tell anyone else.” . 

Macphail’s eyes gleamed. “ You’re awfully deceut 1 ^ 
he cried. Then his face fell. “ But you think I ought to 
owTi up ? ” , 

“ If you’re a sportsman.” said Jacksop. “ Once i< 
enough. We can’t have the innocent always beai-iiig tlx- 
burden. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ I suppose you’re right,” agreed Macphail, gloomil> . 
“ Oh, well .... So long as they don’t seick me I don'ti 
much care.” • . 

^ He had reached the door. His hand was on the kniJi, 
when Jackson said—“ Stop ! ” The fag turned anti .s<iv. 
a curious light in Jackson’s eyes. 

“ You’re a sport,” he said, emphatically. “ I only 
said that to see if you were a sport. Now, you listen to me : 
I’ll put the case before the House again to-night, and you 
can bet your boots they’ll back you up. Of course, I slian't 
give your name away to a soul. It’s not the usual thiu^ 
for a monitor to cur.se authority, biit I do feel that tho 
House hasn’t had a fair show this year, and, I’m siiot if 
I’ll have any hand in throwing you to the lions. Bui^ in\ 
friend, there’s to be no more ventriloquising while youV' 
at Cheriton ! It’s too dangerous. Are you on ? ” 

“ Rather, Jackson ! ” said the beaming Macpliail. 
“ And, I say ! ” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ D’you mind telling me how jmii .spotted me ? ” 
Jackson laughed. 

“ Ten years ago I spent a few weeks in Scotland. I v a- 
only a kid then, but a few things struck me. One wu 
the Scottish adoption of some French words into their o\m 
language. For example, the French say gigot for a leg oi 
mutton, and Scottish people call the joint a jiggot—lnn\ 
ever they spell it—any day of the week.” 

“Yes,” said Macphail. “The w’ord slipped out 
mistake. I knew it as soon as I said it; but hoped thai 
nobofly else would.” 

“ Nobody did. Some fellows wondered what a jiggf i 
meant, but thought it was back-slang without any la 
meaning. I half-remembered the word. It had a (pieerlv 
familiar sound. But it was ten years since I’d met it 
and I couldn’t place it until to-day. When I remeunherej 
1 turned up a liouse-li.st to .see if there was any other Sc ot- 
man except yourself in the house. I couldn’t fiml oiu^ - 
anyliow, you weiT‘ the only ‘ Mae,’ and a new kid. Deduct i- :; 
a great art. S(‘(' ? ” 
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Macphail saw, and loft the study in high good-humour. 
True, his ventriloquism was dead for the space of his 
Cheriton career, but there were compensations. The 
artist had achieved an appreciative audience. At least 
one man knew liim for an ingenious hero. He had not 
lived in vain. 

That night Jackson redeemed his promise. He 
summoned a ho use-meeting, and told them briefly that he 
had discovered the author of their woes. Steadily refusing 
to Ix) drawn as to the identity of the culprit, ho announced 
that the youth in question was ready to own up and free 
the House. “ But,** said Jackson warmly, “ I’m jolly 
sure none of our House is such a scug as to want to get off 
at the expense of somebody else. Generally speaking, I 
back up the authorities. To-day I don’t, because I don’t 

think we’ve had a fair show. 
It’ll mean a thin time for 
us, but if I’m any judge, 
vou chaps can stick 
that!’* 


***1 don’t want any lame equivocations, Jackson. Just a plain 

There was much more to the same effect which need not 
be recorded here. Events justified the orator’s optimism. 

A few malcontents grumbled, and there was much curiosity 
as to the guilty one’s name. Their curiosity had to go 
unsatisfied, and when it came to a vote not a man failed. 
The House was unanimous that Dyall should be defied to 
do his worst. Lines and no leave were an abomination ; 
but they were preferable to the alternative—the betraying 
of a humourist who had pulled several legs with success anil 
was ready to sacrifice himself if it had been necessary. The 
meeting broke up with cheers for all concerned. 

“ All the same,** commented Ward, as they gossippcd 
after prayers (sitting-up was not banned this time), “it'll 
mean sticking it. We can’t appeal in this case to the Head.” 


“ Why not ? ” asked Jeffreys. “ Not that I was think¬ 
ing of suggesting it, of course, but why not ? ” 

“ ’Cos we haven’t clear consciences,” put in Jaclcson, 
calmly. “ Before, we knew nothing about it, and c(aild 
say so. Now, I Imow. The Chief’s first question to us 
would bo, ‘ D’you know anything ? Have you any sus- 
picioas ? * And we’d be stumped at once. Unle.ss we 
could give him the assurance, of course he couldn’t move.” 

“ But we’ll have to carry on, and do our job as monitors,” 
said Ward, frowning thoughtfullv. “ This is a special 
occasion, and I’m with you entirely as to not giving the 
cliap away. But in all the rest we 7nusl back up the beaks, 
so long as they keep within the law. We muat haul chaps 
if wo find them kicking over the traces.” 

The other monitors agreed loyally, if gloomily, and 
presently the conclave broke up. But a little incident 
occurred that night, showing that ev^en though school 
“ hats ” meant to bo loyal, house-monitors were not 
n‘cossarily of the .same opinion. Jackson went to his 
dormitory rather late—about 11.30 to be exact. On light¬ 
ing the gas he was astonished to find a fag sitting up 
iti his dressing-gown by the window. 

“ Hello ! what aie ^mu doing out of your 
cubicle ? ” demanded Jackson. 

“ They told me they were suie you 
wouldn’t mind,” giggled tliefag—one Broad- 
hurst.” Three of ’em have gone 
out by a sheet-rope, and I’m sentry 
to wait for them coming back.” 

“Ob ! wlio are the three ? ” queried 
Jackson. “ You may as well sav^o 
me the trouble of search¬ 
ing the cubicles.” 

“ Watson, Corcoran, 
and Shepherd,” re¬ 
turned Broadhurst, the 
gi'in fading as he realised 
tliat his questioner 
looked anytliing but 
amused. 

“All right,” said Jack- 
son shortly. “ You cut 
back to bed. I'll .sit up 
for them.” 

Broadhurst obeyed, 
glad to get back to 
warmth again. Jackson turned 
out the gas and sat down to 
wait, running over the possibil¬ 
ities of an unwelcome problem. 
The House was fermenting, he 
kiK^w, not without cause. But 
it was a bit thick for tliree fel- 
lo\\s —and two of them hou.se- 
monitoi's—to take French leave like 
this openly. Obviously, they ha<l 
counted him among the forces 
of disorder. The worst of it 
was, that very day they had 
„ ti »»»»i seen him openly sheltering an 

(See page 314 ) anonymous criminal. If he 
“ hauled ** them on return, their 
comments would be pointed. If he did not, his “ hat ” 
was a pretty empty symbol. The more Jackson thought 
of it, the less ho liked it. 

He sat for three-quarters of an hour without anjdhing 
untoward occurring. There was no sign of the return of 
the night-birds. Was it worth while waiting ? Yes ! ho 
might as well get it off his chest. With an impatient sigh, 
Jackson got up and went into his cubicle, determined to 
.save time by undressing. As he slip|X'd on his dressing- 
gown in the dark, he checked suddenly. The sound of a 
footstep could be heard padding softly in the passage. The 
step came nearer, and paused outside the dormitory door. 
Jackson noiselessly slipped off the dressing-gown and slid 
into bed. Then the door opened softly’ and .someone entered. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

•ON THE MAT.” 


IMATNINCJ quite .st Jl, Jack.son waited, 
wondering who the new-comer might 
be. His fii*st assumption was that 
either Mr. Dyall or the Bolshie was 
doing a nigiit patrol of the dormi¬ 
tories. Such events were not im- 
known, though it‘wa.s much later 
than he had ever experienced 
liitherto. But the sound of the 
quick light step caused him to 
alter his opinion rapidly: such 
belonged to no grown-up. Then 
it must be some boy from an¬ 
other dormitory, and to be out of 
his own dorm, or cubicle was a 
statutory offence. Noiselessly 
Jackson sat up and listened with 
all his ears. Was this some private 
rag—some soap-pill to be admin¬ 
istered to still a secret feud ? 
As he listened, the footsteps pattered softly away, and at 
bist halted at tlie open window. The sound of deep breath¬ 
ing could be heard—almost a sigh, as of desperation or 
fear. 

Jackson crept from beneath the sheets without a souncL 
and peered from his cubicle. A streak of moonlight enabled 
him to see all that was necessary. Standing at the open 
window, as if meditating or .seeking coinage, stood a small 
figure fully dres.sed. He was just in the act of climbing 
upon the sill when the monitor stepped forward find 
grasped his .shoulder firmly. 

“ Now ! ” he said, crisply. “ What’s all this ? ” 

The figure turned with a gasp of fear. 

“ Oh ! ” he squeaked. “ Oh ! I didn’t mean-” 

and then he began to sob—not loudly, but with a racking 
anguish that would have .softened a stone. 

“ Shut up ! ” whispered Jackson, fiercely. “ Or you’ll 
wake the dorm. Now, pull yourself together, and tell me 
what’s the row ! ” 

Bateman—for it was he—obeyed the superior will, un¬ 
consciously comforted that for the moment, at any rate, 
responsibility had been lifted. 

“ I’m in .such a fix ! ” he groaned. “ Oh, Jackson ! 
I’m in such a fix.'’ 

“ Well, sit down and think it over,” said Jackson ; 
” and as soon as you’re all right, you can tell me about it.” 

Bateman sat down, and after a few minutes liad himself 
inori^ in liand. TIkmi, in whisf)er(‘d na'lancholy, he told 
tlie till' of Ills stamp trouble. It liad culminated that 
veiy morning in tin* appearance of a dnenment from the 
I^ondon dc'aler, threatening legal proe<*(‘flings unless his 
demands w('re salisfied. “And it was on bliie paper!” 
mourned Bat«‘man, nbviously in dire tei i-or. “ A beastly 
law sort of thing. It's lieaded ‘ Final Xotif'c,’ and says 
he’ll ha\'e t<j [>lace the matt<'r in tin* hands of a C’lu'iiton 
solicitor.” 

“ ( Jot it on yon ? ” 

Bat(*man liad, and prndueed a li'gald*xiking document. 
Jaeksnn could not deeiplie!* much in tin* faint moonliglit, 
and the Ijhu' eolniir which lual iinpi('S'^ed tlie mind of 
Batianan was liardly to Ix^ s(*eii. But it was evidence of 
the genuine nature of the (‘ase and that was enongli. 

“ H’m,” .said the monitor, retaining the “Final Notiee,” 
” I’ll look into this liy daylight. .Ah anw Idle, w liat was 
yeur lit (k* game ? ” 

Bat('man explained in gloomy wlji>.j)ers. Despairing of 
pelting tli(* money fiightenrxl out (»f his wits by tin* 
pajiei' terrified almost ecjuall\' of his father's wratli and 
Jiis h()us<*-mast ,-i’s vengeanee - - la* had s(*en nothing for 
it but flight. 

“Hun awa^'?” said .Tm kson with amused eontt'mpt. 


“ You ass ! You’d have been collared to-morrow- for 
cert. But why did you choo.se this dorm. ? ” 

“ Our wdndow^s are harder. I used to .sleep in this don 
last year, and sometime.s we used to get out. It's a ston 
lower than ours.” 

“ I see. Well, it’s lucky I caught you. Now you ci 
get to bed and don’t worry. I’ll fix this up all right.” 

“ Oh, Jackson ! You are a sport ! But how ? ” 

“ Never you mind,” said the monitor. “ You pop ( 
before you’re nabbed for being out of your dorm. Don 
worry ; but get to bed.” 

The fag vanished with a load off his mind. Jackse 
musing on the queemess of things, i-esumed Iiis wat»- 
It ended about twenty minute.s later by the appearance* 
the three wanderers below. A .slight whistle annoiine, 
their return. Jackson obligingly threw down the ro] 
of sheets and received them coldly. 

“ Hello, Jacker ! ” said Watson, as his head appean 
over the sill. 

“ Hellc, j£icker ! ” said Corcoran following. 

“ Hello, Jacker ! ” said Shepherd in due course. 

Jackson said nothing till tliey were all up. Then ’ 
observed politely, “You three chaps will come to my st u< 
after breakfast to-morrow. You’d better get to b 
now.” 

“ But, I say-” began Watson, alarmed and resent f 

at the .same time. The monitor was chilly, disgusted, ai 
in no mood to dally. 

“ Get to bed,” he repeated curtly. “ I don’t w’ant i 
argument now.” 

He retired to his own cubicle without further speec 
The night-birds, after exchanging looks of apprehensio 
did likewise. 

The next morning they attended as requested'. Messi 
Danby and Ashe, having received a hint of possible di 
ciplining, had considerately absented themselves from (1 
court. When the study door w€is safely closed Jackse 
spoke. 

“ Any excu.se ? ” he asked abruptly, 

“ What for ? ” said Watson, boldly. He was the senic 
and the office of orator naturally fell to him. 

“For being out,” returned Jackson. “And for tl 
cheek of leaving me a message.” 

“ We didn’t think you’d mind a hannleas rag,” sx 
Watson. “Hang it! Fellows have got out in tl 
past-” 

“ And been lagged for it—by beaks and by monitor- 
said Jackson crisply. 

“Well, but things are a bit different now,” objortt 
Cc:>reoran. “ You know that everybody’.*? up against Dvi 
and Jupp. It’s all in the game.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” corrected Jackson. “ A rag’s a rag. Bi 
you can’t take it for granted that every old rule has Ix't 
abolished because the house kicks against injustice. Ai 
other excuse ? ” 

“ No,” .said Watson defiantly. “ At least, I haven’t 

“ Nor rne,” said Corcoran. 

“ T liave,” put in Shepherd .somewhat rudely. “ Y( 
let off that ventriloquist chap. So why should you h;i 
u s '] ” 

“ For the r<*asons I’ve just given—which I gave* to ti 
house when I put the case before it,” said Jackson, feel it 
the (lifTienlty of tlie situation, but determined not to sliir 
it. “ Now, I’m not going to let you off altogether.” 

“ Oh, ar(‘ii't you ? ” queried Watson with a .sneer tli. 
Jackson ignored. 

“ No, Fm not,” he s^iid. “Normally, you’d go on tl 
mat for tliis. As things aren’t quite in their usual, V 
let you down liglitly -by way of warning you that y*’ 
can’t tak(* a monitor’s assent for granted. You'll all ti 
me 200 lines by to-morrow. See ? ” 
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“ You won’t get them from me,” said Watson 
jlehantly.” 

” Xor me,” said Shepherd. 

Corcoran was silent, thougli he looked black, 

“ Yes, I shall,” declareci Jackson, quietly. “ Or you’ll 
go on the mat.” 

” If you send us up before the Blighter,” said Shepherd, 
emboldened by the support of at least one house-monitor— 
if not two—“ I shall let Dyall know that you're sheltering 
one chap—the fellow who did the ventriloquism—and 
dropping on us.” 

“ All right,” said Jackson patiently. “ Now we know 
wliere we are. But I warn you that if those lines aren't 
done, you’ll be on the mat.” 

The thi-ee culprits left the stialy in chastened mood, to 
discuss the situation where freedom of s|x?ech could bo 
indulged in without restraint. Messra. Watson and Shep¬ 
herd were as denunciatory as heart could wish, loud in 
their resolv^e to see Jackson hanged before they would 
Ijeiid tlie knee before him. The third of the trio looked 
more than sulky, but he did not join in the manifestation 
of rev'olt—an attitude that pained as much as surprised. 

“ Well, you haven't much to sat',” complained Watson 
at length. “ Aren’t y’ou going to back us up ? ” 

Corcoran shrugged impatiently. 

“ Don’t think so,” he resj^onded. 

“ Why not ? chorussed the other two, “ We didn’t 
think you’d funk-” 

“ Look here ! ” said Corcoran, with an ugly flush. “ If 
y ou or anybody calls me a funk. I’ll do my best to lay him 
out ! Just shut up ! ” 

“ Don’t be stuffy,” .said Watson, trying to be concilia¬ 
tory. “ We know you don’t funk. But y ou’re never going 
to do those lines—are you ? ” 

“ ’Fraid so,” said Corcoran 
gloomily. “ I’m not keen 
on lines, and I think Jack- 
son might have stretched a 
j)oint this once and giv'en us 
warning. But there’s no 
denying that he’s within his 
lights ” 

“ His rights ! ” 

“ Of course, you ass ! ” 
paid Corcoran impatiently 
“If a monitor twigs you, 
he’s bound to haul you. 

And if you don’t take his 
liauling, lie’s bound to send 
you on the mat—if he’s got 
any backbone. Jacker’s a 
man of his word. Now, it’s 
no fun fora house-monitor to 
be .sent up. Besides, if wo 
are .sent up, our only excuse 
is that Jacker sheltered the 
ventriloquist. And we don’t 
want to give him away.” 

“ That’s his funeral,” said 
Shepherd. 

“ Well, if you want to be 
unsporting, y'ou can ! ” 
fla.shed Corcoran. “ Per- 
.‘^onallyq I’m going to do 
the lines. And that’s that.” 

As he left them Watson 
and Shepherd looked at 
each other. “ Are you 
game ? ” asked Sliepherd. 

“ Yes ! ” said VVatson, 
gritting his teeth. “I’m 
not going to be treated like 
a kid for nothing. Jack- 
son’s asked for it, and he 
can put up with the con¬ 
sequences.” 


Like tlie child in the poem, “ unconscious of his doom, 
the little vdetim played.” At any rate, conscious or not, 
.Jackson went about his business that day ap[)arently 
indiflerent to the sword of Damocles. He saw Bateman 
again after tlinner and set his mintl at rest by producing 
four pounds ten and handing it over. 

“ But, I sav' ! ” gasped Bateman, with glistening 
eyes. “ How—how—did you-” 

“ I didn’t pinch it,” said Jackson, giav'cly. “ I am in 
theory' an oofy bird. Being that strange animal, a VV'ard 
in C’hancery, I hav'e certain trustees wlio look after me and 
dole out portions of an estate that happens to be mine. 
They don’t weigh out as much as I could wish, but they’re 
pretty' decent on the whole, and I can manage this all 
right.” 

Jaerkson did not think it nece.ssary to tell the fag that his 
contribution definitely* postponed the purcha.se of an 
electric model on whicli he luul set his heart, but Bateman’s 
gratitude was none the less real on that account. 

“ I—I say ! ” he gulped. “ You are a good sort ! 1 

.swear I’ll pay it back as soon as I can.” 

“No hurry,” said Jackson, easily. “I shan’t dun 
you. But you must drop this approval-.sheet business. 
.And may I keep this blue paper ? I may think it worth 
while to investigate a bit.” 

“ Bather ! ” .said the happy Bateman. “ I—I say, 
Jackson ! It’s awfully sporting of you ! ” 

“ That’s all right,” .said the monitor, cheeifully’. “ Now 
cut off, and don’t be an ass again.” 

The next day things began to mov'e. After breakfast 
Corcoran waited upon Jackson and delivered the two 
hundred lines as per order. “ All right,” .said the ex- 
day-boy cheerfully. “ Chuck ’em in the basket. Sony 

it had to be, but it couldn't 
be helped.” 

The decent tone touche<l 
a chord in the writer. He 
ha^l entered with distinct 
hostility, for no one loves 
being hauled. However, 
Corcoran wtis a sportsman 
and had a .sen.se of decency. 
He turned at the door. 

“ I say, Jacker ! ” he 
began. “ The—the other 
two s(^m pretty' set on not 
doing theirs.” 

“ Oh ! ” responded Jack- 
son, without emotion. 
“ That’s a pity.” Corcoran 
waited a moment, but 
nothing further was vouch¬ 
safed. 

“ Thought I’d give you 
the tip,” said Corcoran. 
“ Not that I know if you 
could do anything. But- - 
but I’d hate to see that 
ventriloquist - joker get 
.sacked.” 

“ He won’t get .sacked,” 
returned Jackson, with a 
friendly .smile. “ Don't you 
worry.” 

AikI that was all. Cor¬ 
coran retired, distinctly 
puzzled. Ha<l Jackson some¬ 
thing up his sleeve ? 

The monitor gave no 
hint, not even to Want 
and Pigott. He had not 
discu.ssed the matter with 
them, determined that it 
was better he should run 
the affair entirely on his 
own. Before going into 



TWICE ARMED. 

ScHOOLM.\STER :—" W'hy did you st.ay away from school, Willie ? ” 
Willie :—“ *C.‘os my mater broke her ann." 

Schoolmaster :—“ But why did you stay away the second day ? ’* 
Willie;—“ Well, sir, she broke it in two places.” 
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In the cour% of these articles, I have several times referred to 
various of t\ie Specialist Cavy Clubs, and have advised cavy- 
keepers, if po.^ible, to become members of one or other of such 
institutions. That counsel I here repeat, with the additional 
assurance to all that these organizations are well worthy of 
support. The ^satisfactory position of the cavy fancy to-day 
is in large measure due to the right-minded efforts of the clubs 
that are devoted to the encouragement of the keeping and 
breeding of Mr. No Tail. 

As I have thu? called attention to the Cavy clubs, I think 
it will be as well to give a few extracts from one of their Year 
Books. That will demonstrate, by 


supported, the patronage to take the form of special prizes, 
which shall rate in value according to the number of classes 
provided. Steps shall be taken by the officials to foster, en¬ 
courage, promote and protect the welfare of the members an<l 
their exhibits. 

“ Subscriptions. The annual subscription shall be six 
shillings, payable in advance. 

“ Club Support at Shows. Tlie support of the club and its 
members shall be given to shows which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, are well managed, and which agree to hold Seif 
classes, subject to these rules. 

“ Disqualification. Cavies, when exhibited, must be in a 
perfectly natural condition, and judges are instructed to dis¬ 
qualify any exhiljits which they decide have been subjected to 
practices calculated to deceive and give a false impression of 
merit. 

“ Club Show. A Club Show will be held annually, time anrl 
place to be decided by members. 



means of an example, what are the 
aims and objects of such a Society, 
and will give you some idea ns to 
what are the rules that gov^ern 
membership of it. The club 
I have chosen is the very 
thriving English Self Cavy 
Club, w’ell - known by the 
initials “ E.S.C.C.” In send¬ 
ing me the Year Book, Mr. 

Joseph A. Butler, who is the 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of 
the club, says : 

“ Quite an extensiv? move¬ 
ment is taking place to 
increcise the interest of boys 
and girls in our hobby, and 
now the ‘ B.O.P.’ is joining in 
the good work. Which 
pow’erful aid our club wishes 
may have every success.” 

For the benefit of those in¬ 
tending to join the club, I 
may mention that the Hon. 

Sec.’s address is .39, Raw'- 
inarsh Hill, Parkgate, near 


Winning Chocolate Boar, ** Airiie Cadby.” 

(Owned by Mr. A. Schor.ih.) 


” Conditions for holding Challenge 
Cups and Trophies. The cups and 
trophies are the property of the club, 
and shall be competed for 
annually, or at such intervals 
as the Executive shall deem 
suitable. The competition 
shall be open only to members 
of the club. Each winner 
shall be required to furnish 
two sureties for the safe 
return of the cup or trophy. 
All exhibits competing for the 
cups must be the bona-fide 
property of the exhibitor at 
the time of making the 
entry.” 

The five varieties of self- 
coloured cavies over w’hich 
the English Self Cavy Club 
exercises its jurisdiction are 
Blacks, Cliocolates, Reds, 
Creams and W’hites. This 
month I am showing you a 
picture of the winning 
Chocolate boar “Airiie 


Rotherham. And now, for your information, we will proceed Cadby,” which is the property of Mr. A. Schorah, of Airiie 
with our excerpts from the Year Book, which are as follows : House, Springw’ood, Huddersfield. Therefore, I had better 
“ Objects. The objects of tlie Club shall be to encourage the give the standard of exhibition points for Chocolates, as set 
Fcientific breeding and systematic aw'arding of prizes to out in the E.S.C.C.’s Y^ear Book. This is:— 

English Self-Coloured Cavies, and to establish a standard of ex- Colour, deep and rich . . . . .. .. 30 

celience by which fanciers shall be guided in building up a stud. Shape, short cobby body, deep broad shoulders, 

Shows giving agreeable conditions of exhibition shall be Roman nose .. .. .. .. ..25 
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("oat, snort and silky .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Ears, rose shape, set sliglitly drooping, with good 
width between them .. .. .. .. 15 

Eyes, large and bold ,. .. .. .. .. 10 

Condition ^. . . . • • • • • .. 10 

Total points .. .. .. 100 

Under the heading of “ Remarks,” a note is added in the 
Year Book to the effect that ” Chocolates should bo a rich, 
dark chocolate colour, with ears and feet to match body.” 

As yet the Self Blades, Self Whites, and Self Reds are probably 
more popular than the ” Self Chocs.” When, though, the 
colouring is good, the Chocolates are exceedingly handsome. 
The remark is often made by exhibitors that of all cavies this is 
the easiest of which to make sure that its colour is true. All 
you have to do is to buy a bar of chocolate and match the 
animal’s coat with that. The Chocolate is a comparatively now 
variety, but for some time past the fact has been recognised 
that one of the chief dangers to correct breeding lies in the 
ears. Some of the young ones have very pale skins ; upon the 
oars the hair is very short ; consequently the ears may be too 
light to match the body colour. In acquiring a Self Chocolate 
this is a matter that should receive attention ; the cavy 
should be of the same coloiu 


good judges now stipulate that the eye shall be as near blood- 
red as possible. 

If there is anything that can possibly be said other than by 
way of praise for the pleasing, chubby little Polish, it is that the 
breed is perhaps prone to be rather delicate. But they usually 
give no trouble at all on that score, provided they are kept 
in indoor hutches. And there is no doubt but that as time 
goes on the charming toy Polish is becoming more hardy of 
constitution. 

The delightful picture of a prize-winning Polish rabbit was 
given to me by Mr. Geo. A. Townsend, of Southfield, Horsforth, 
near Leeds, w’ho, besides being the Hon. Sec. of the National 
Polish Rabbit Club (founded in 1896), is the author of that 
well-known book, ” Practical Rabbit Keeping.” 

As formulated by the N.P.R.C., the standard of exhibition 
points for the Polish rabbit is as follows :— 

Shape.—Neat, compact and sprightly ; weight 

2^ to 3^ lbs. . . . . .. .. .. 25 

Coat.—Fine, short and close.. .. .. ..25 

Colour.—Pure white . . . . . . .. 15 

Eare.—Short, fine, well rounded and covered, to 

touch all the way up without showing flange 15 
Eyes.—Bright, bold, and as near self blood-red 

as possible .. .. .. . . .. 15 

Condition .. 5 


throughout. 

Chocolate cavies in good 
health show a splendid gloss 
on their coats ; they always 
look well-groomed. As the 
fanciers say, they ‘‘ breed 
very true,” which means that 
in colour the 3 'oung ones are 
ver^' like their parents, and 
that few of them reveal 
unfortunate departures from 
the proper hue. 

To make complete our 
enumeration of Self-coloured 
cavies, it should be added 
that two other varieties are 
steadily ‘‘ coming along,” 
these being the Self Blue 
and the Cinnamon. The 
latter, though, as at present 
bred, is not a positively true 
self-coloured cavj', for the 
Cinnamon hairs are “ ticked” 
with black ones, after the 
fashion of the agouti. 


Champion ** 

Prize-winning 
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XV.—POLISH. 


The true Polish rabbit is a large animal, but that here 
referred to is the toy variety, a diminutive edition of the 
original which is sometimes knowm as being the Bantam 
of the breed. It is a pure white rabbit, engagingly pretty, and 
in all ways a delightful pet. The onljr reservation to be made 
in the interests of a possibly lazy ow'ner is that a Polish rabbit 
certainly requires periodical grooming. How that operation is 
best carried out I will toll you a few lines lower down. 

Polish should not l>e too largo or too small. It is naturally 
a small rabbit, but if too tiny will be a mere shrimp indeed. A 
good exhibition weight is tw'o-and-a-half pounds ; they should 
certainly not weigh more than three pounds if intended for 
showing. Sprightly and smart of habit, the bodj*^ should be 
neat, compact, and well knit together. Polish have fine, nicely- 
formed ears, which are short, erect and slightly tufted. 

Quality of fur is of the utmost importance. As already 
mentioned, it should be of pure white, entirely iinblemislH'd 
and snowy. Consisting of fine, short fur, the coat should lie 
close to the skin, not in any way runied of surfrno or standing 
up. The way in which to groom the coat is as follows ; 

Smear your hands w'ith a little cornflour, and with this gently 
but thoroughly smooth all over the coat. Another plan is 
to sprinkle a little cornflour on the coat, stroke with the hands, 
and then remove by grooming with a soft brush. Remember 
that shortness and silkinesa of coat count for very much w'ith 
the Polish. 

These rabbits have pink,or rather, rod eves, w hich are perhaps 
bolder in their glance than the 03 'o.s of most rabbits. Some 


Tot^l Poinig ., 100 


TIC-POLONGA, 


That is the name of a snake 
frequently found in India and 
Ceylon, which, in English, is 
known as the Russell’s Viper. 
This snake, though of some¬ 
what sluggish liabit, strikes 
readily when rous^, and 
that with great force and 
determination. Its long, 
movable fangs are very pro 
1 minent objects, and with 

Mighty Atom.” 

Polish Rabbit. and poisoned wound. Pro¬ 

bably, though, its most pro¬ 
nounced characteristic is its hardiness and extreme vitality. 
Concerning which, a very interesting communication reaches me 
from Mr. E. Nicollier, a well-known planter, naturalist and 
big game hunter of Talgaswella, Ceylon, in the form of a copy 
of some notes that he contributed to the scientific journal Spolia 
Ztylanica last year. It says :— 

‘‘ While I was occupying the post of superintendent of an estnte 
at Ambalangoda, a coolie brought me a tic-polonga, whose head 
had been crushed by blows from a stick. The snake, its mouth 
full of blood, and eyes protruding from their sockets, showed no 
sign of life. It was a fine specimen, three feet long. Knowing 
the vitality of these reptiles, I placed it in a cage to see if the 
snake would survive its injuries. 

” For some days the tic-polonga showed no signs of life, 
though there was no smell of putrefaction, a sure sign that death 
had not occurred. Notwithstanding this, I had to wait three or 
four weeks before I could detect definite signs of life in my 
prisoner. After this, the moribund snake quickly recovered, 
and very soon resumed its old habits, devouring with pleasure 
rats and squirrels, its two favourite di.shes. 

” Anticipating making a move, I sent my wonderful friend to 
the Colombo Museum, asking the Director to look after it. He 
consented, and the tic-polonga became a pensioner of the State, 
and was exhibited to the public in the Museum Gardens. 

“In December of that year the Director sent the snake to a 
Russian lady naturalist (a friend of mine), who had expressed 
a desire to study reptiles. The box, bearing the marks ‘ Caution, 
poisonous snake,’ arrived while the lady was aw'ay on a visit up- 
c ountry. It was, therefore, decided not to open the box until 
her return, and in consequence the unfortunate prisoner Bj>ent 
a miserable two months without food or drink. In the end my 
friend gave up the idea of reptile study, and the box, cont-aining 
llie tic-polonga, was returned unopened to my residence. 

“ Having had a cage made, I proceeded wdth all necessary 
caution to take the lid off the box in which the snake was, and 
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AILS I 


SLUGS AND SNAILS 
IN WINTER. 


A Round Dozen. 

An Emu’s Nest in the heart of the Australian Bush. 


The December Field Club 
competition resulted in a 
number of very interesting 
and well-drawn pictures— 
some of them coloured— 
of late autumn flowers, fruits, 
etc. Several excellent photo¬ 
graphs of nature studies 
were also received, giving 
ev'idence that Field Club 
members had been abroad 
in the fields and woods with 
tlieir cameras. On the whole 
the number of entries for 
December was not so large 
as could have been wished, 
but the standard of quality 
throughout was well main¬ 
tained. The following is the 
Prize Award :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Note : W. R. Shepherd, 10, St. Anne’s Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester. Half-Guinea I*rize for Nature Draw¬ 
ing : Phyllis Deuchars, 4b, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Edward 
Baird, 121, High Street, Montrose, Scotland ; Wilfred 
Davison, “ Lilac Cottage,” Aby, Alford, Linc.s. ; Norman J. 
JoHN.STON, 2, Traquair Park, Murrayfield, Edinburgh ; Eric 
Alldnitt, 29, Equity Road, Leicester. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Joan Taylor, 
170, Victoria Avenue, Hull; Hubert E. Pounds, 9, Winter- 
brook Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24 ; F. Simpkins, 40, Broekle- 
hurst Street, New Cross, S.E. 14; F. G. Bickford, G.P.O., 
Box 1070, Sydney, New' South Wales, Australia ; F. C. R. 
Wimble, 37, Patiifield Road, Streatham, S.VV.IO; William 
Taylor, 54, Wheatstone Road, Southsea. 

Specially Commended : D. MivcCulloch, Bridge of Allan, N.B. ; 
Gerald Toms, West Looe ; S. D. Usherwood, West Wickham; 


to empty the contenta into the cage. Imagine my astonishment 
on seeing, instead of a half-dead snake, one full of life disporting 
itself in its prison, 

“ I immediately decided to feed it. A squirrel which I had 
just shot was swallowed in a flash. I saw* the jaw’s of the snake 
open, and the squirrel, seized by the head, disappeared bit by bit. 
.\ftorw’ards the snake had a drink of water. This happened on 
February 23rd, and on the 24th a second squirrel was given and 
consumod in the same way, a third on the 25th, a fourth on the 
2Gth, and a fifth on the 27th. It was only when the sixth one 
was given to the reptile on the 28th that its appetite seemed 
to be satisfied, and it then appeared to be filled to re¬ 
pletion. 

” These observations, it wdll be seen, are of more than ordinary 
interest. First, in recording the unexpected revival and recovery 
of the snake, after having sustained such serious injuries to its 
head that for some time it showed no signs of life ; and, further, 
in proving that the tic-polonga is able to sustain its health after 
a fast of two months. Finally, it is w'orthy of note that the 
snake has such an extra¬ 
ordinary' capacity for food 
after a long fast. 

“ The snake lived for 
several years after the above 
incidents, but it has now 
been killed.” 


Amonust the many hiber- 
nators are tlie slugs and 
snails. Being, as they are, 
always with us, and, in some 
form or other, to be found 
nearly everywhere, these are 
crciltures very convenient 
for the young naturalist to 
study. Slugs and snails, or 
rather some varieties of 
them, begin to go to sleep 
in November, and the time 
of hibernation extends till 
alxiut April. Most of them 
are fairly easily found, for 
they simply conceal them- 
selv'es under dead leaves, 
stones, or logs of w'ood. The 
last-named situation is a 
very favourite one. 

In the above-mentioned 
instances, the .slugs or snails 
are to be found singly. 

Often, how'ever, in some 
snug hole in the ground, or 
perhaps in a w'all, or rockery, 
a large number may be dis¬ 
covered hibernating together. 

In some such hiding-place 
or other, the common or 
garden snail takes its w'inter 
rest, collected into clusters 
aiul closing the mouth of its 
shell W'ith a membraneous 
film. As the cold increases, 
the snail shrinks farther into its shell and constructs more 
epiphragms to keep out the cold. 

There is one curious creature that, unlike most of our slugs 
and snails, does not hibernate in winter. This is the Vitrina, 
which is a kind of connecting link between the two orders. It 
may be described as being a kind of slug-like snail, having only 
a small shell on its back, much too little to contain the creature’s 
entire body. And this shell, which is very delicate, looks like a 
bubble of clear, greenish glass. The creatures w e are considering 
are, for the most part, vegetarians. This one, though, eats 
almost anything, and in winter is often found feeding on dead 
worms that have been killed by the frost. 

Some of the hibernating snails have a small hole in the epi- 
phragm, through which air can pass in and out. In the ordinary 
way, though, it is supposed that enough air passes through the 
substance of the membrane to serve the requirements of the 
hibernating creature. 


Except when the countryside is actually covered with snow, 
or the surface of the earth is frozen hard, you may still encounter 
the professional mole-catcher out and about in the fields. 
Usually he is a very interesting pei-son to chat with, and will 
tell you plenty of strange facts about the wonderful little creature 
that he himself always calls a “ mow'd.” 

Some of the mole-catchers make collections of freak moles 
that they have taken, most of these having fur of extraordinary 
colour. Butter-coloured moles are handsome animals. Those 
of pale-cream colour are not exceptionally rare, but sometimes 
these latter are of deep orange-colour underneath. Piebald 
and spotted moles occur now' and again. Pal '0 giey are some¬ 
times met W'ith. Ticked moles are amongst the best-looking, 
being nearly w’hite with black tips to the hairs. Unlike moot 

albinos, w'hite moles do not 
have pink eyes. Many more 
particulars like these you 
can get from any old 
” mowd-catcher.” And such 
experts affirm that the field 
or district that has yielded 
one freak ” mowd ” will 
usually furnish two or three 
other specimens of similarly 
peculiar kind. 

Mole skins are not used 
for making men’s garments 
to the extent that w'as 
formerly the case. Mole¬ 
skin fin*, though, commands 
it*; price. And for the pro¬ 
tection of their property, 
farmers are compelled to 
requisition the services of the 
“ mow'd-catcher.” 
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Ij. B. Harris, Rathgar, Dublin ; Tlionias Proctor, Rarby; 
Basil D. Cordiner, Dingwall ; Frank Melhuisli, Melbourne, 
Australia ; Audrey Hills, Epsom ; Leslie Timnell, Harringay ; 
Harold Rnjnauth, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.l. ; Frank 
Reid, Leicester ; Leonard Knox, Wosteliff-ori-Sea ; C. A. Thrift, 
West Croydon ; G. W. Tebbs, Rugby ; Angus Granger, West 
Hartlepool; Bernard Bailey, Honor Oak, S.E. ; Harry Morley, 
Mansfield Woodhouse ; John G. Oates, Sheffield; Arthur 
Rigby, Liverpool ; F. L. Perron, Montreal, Canada ; J. Whit- 
gift, London, N. ; Percy Studd, Plymouth ; Amy Howard, 
Folkestone; George P. Reynolds, Bradford; Harry Dawe, 
Cape Town, South Africa; M. S. Peabody, Lancaster; J. V. 
Walters, Walthamstow ; Sidney Best, Cardiff; J. R. M. 
Grant, Glasgow. 

* » « 


Queries and Answers. 

F. Preecb.—Y on can obtain preserved caterpillars from certain naturalists, 
the price per specimen ranging from perhaps sixpence to two siilllings, 
according to rarity. As you surmise, some of the British-taken specimens 
of certain rare species of butterflies have flown, or have been blown, 
across the Channel. 

E. Willis. —You should state the variety of bird when you are ordering the 
seed that Is intended for it. Niger seed is tlie same as thst you men¬ 
tion. You can buy mixed weed seed of the dealers, also thistle and 
dandelion. Change of seed benefits the birds and promotes appetite, 
but innovations are Ixjst made only with the safeguard of exfxTt advice. 

O. H. Eckert. —My experience is that a dog liable to growl witliout real 
provocation is one tliat has been in some way Injured wlien a puppy. 
Maybe a vestige, or more than that, of the pain still remains, and on, say, 
being stroked, or even slightly sliakcn, the animal growls, probably in 
the hope of averting further interfenfme. A veterinary surgeon would, 
of course, be able to tell you if tliis is the state of affairs with yotir dog. 
No doubt you have tried the effect of prompt and emphatic verbal rep¬ 
rimands whenever the dog growl? at you. There are, unfortunately, a 
few (logs that have been, Jis one may say, “ Iwrn bad-tempered," and 
which are practically incorrigible. The dog, though, is sucli a splendid 
animal that in every case It is well worth wliile taking trouble to 
eradicate his minor faults. I can, in this instance, only advise you to 
consult a vet., and to persist in the " bad-dog-you-slmn’t-gci-for-a- 
walk " line of treatment. 

V.W.H.N.—As you Intend to study ornithology, I would advise you to obtain 
“The Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs," by T. A. Coward, pub¬ 
lished by F. Warne & Co., price lOs. 6d. per volume. It is a complete 

E )cket guide, with pictiires and descriptive text. "The Birds of (treat 
ritain," by A. H. Evans, Is another good, if much less comprelicnsive, 
work, published by the Cambridge University Press, price 4s. Od. And 
there is the " Pocket Bcmk of British Birds," price 3s. 6d., published by 
Adlard <fe Co., 23, Bartholomew Close, E.C.l. 

VT. PeteW.—C k>tton-wool Is often employtxl ns berlding for fancy mice, but 
most certainly hay is better. The chief objection that is raised t-o the 
keeping of mice as pets is that they have always a " mousey " smell. 
Some sort of floor-covering is neccs.sary to be scattered in the run of the 
cage, and if the material so used is pine sawdust, the perfume of pine will 
effectively counteract any otlier odour. 



WHAT TO DO; MARCH, 


The chief fact to remembei* at the moment is that t 
all Nature is waking up. The hibemators are coming X 
out of their winter sleep—some,as they sadly find, should t 
the weather revert to cold again, too soon for their X 
comfort and safety. In this respect, as you should T 
endeav'our to obserx-^e for yourself, frogs and toads X 
are especially hopeful. So soon as the weather gives T 
a first, mere, faint foretaste of being spring-like, out I 
come these confiding creatures from their hiding— T 
places and hoj) or crawl into the ponds. Should I 
frost again set in, you may find frogs frozen in the T 
ice ; they are usually earlier than the toads. X 

When you look at a toad, don’t dismis-s him from I 
your mind as being a drab, ugly fellow. Have a peep T 
at his eyes, which are truly beautiful. Note the 4 
peculiar iris or pupil of the eye. Remark, fdso, that t 
this iris, a mere slit, runs the opposite way to the I 
narrow iris of a cat. Frogs and toads are splendidly 
useful to vegetation ; they should always be pro¬ 
tected. Also, without exaggeration, can it be said that 
in a garden they make quite nice pets. 

Having found a frog- and toad-frequented place, 
see if you can distinguish the croak of the one from 
that of the other. The frog is the better singer, the 
crude croak-of the toad being by comparison a hoarse 
and unsatisfactory affair indeed. 

“ Frogs hop and toads crawl, ” will do for a general 
rule. It does not, though, always apply, for when 
frightened or in a hurry, or perhaps when feeling extra 
joyous, a toad will indulge in a kind of suppressed hop. 

But he never goes impulsively popping over the ground, 
like a frog does. 

Examine any pond and find out if it contains both 
frog and toad inhabitants. It is a curious that 
some frog-frequented ponds have no toiids, though 
near by may be some other pond that is stocked 
with a mixed population of both creatures. 


The “ Boy's Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Opm to all reailf>r8 up to the age of eighteen.) 

In’ connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will bo awarded for the btwt 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these w ill be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays n ust be the 
H-Muler's own original work. Matter or pictures eopic'd from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Not^ must 
not exceed .'500 words in length, and both tlu se, photograf)}i 8 . etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legihiy written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the ‘‘ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograplis 
and Dra-wings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. 7’he closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of tlie month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be onteied into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
I)ctitors are r('q\i<\sted to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to ” Hambi.kr,” e/o The Editor, -‘B.O.P..,” 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Vki/.f.s for Skikction. — Cainera?. inaguifyiug-slassoe, 
collfctiiiij-cascs, lisliinu-roils. ]>aintinu-bo\('.s. IxttHDical albums ana 
foiMilairi-peiis. pocket-kiiivrs, pockc't-compasses, insect- 
cocs, l)iittcrfl\-nets, stamp albums, anrt handsome voJum(*s. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their clioice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photi^graph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should he as follows : “ If succes.sful, I should like to 

a iinsf'rt name of article here] as my prize.” 



B.O,F.G. Button 
Bad^e. 

Made in metal for coat 
wear. Price Is. 



The B.O.F.G. 

Printed on blue silk, price <»(l. ]»o-.t free. 
Suitable for \ve;iiin 4 im liie cap or .slei-\ e. 
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ONLY THE POSTMAN f 


L. A. Allen.—Your surname, with its several variants, Allan 
Alim, Allaiifl and othei-s, is derived from the proper name 
Alan, which was commonly spelt Allen or Aleyn. The 
first Alan was probably one of the Conqueror’s followers, 
and his name, or rather, that of his descendants, happened 
to acquire popularity at the period that surnames were 
becoming hereditary. We do not fix Stent as an English 
surname. Probably this form is a corruption of Stenneft, 
which signifies The son of Stephen.” A diminutive form 
of Stephen is Stevenet. The name Jewell is more easy of 
explanation. It means, “the son of Joel.” The Old 
English spellings of this name were Juel and Jewel. The 
Scriptural name Job similarly became corrupted into 
Jubb and, later, Jupp. 

Fred ^yte.—There are several ways of making a bird- 
whistle. Take off the spout from a small toy teapot, cut 
the lower end of a quill into a whistle, then fit the latter 
to the hole of the teapot where the spout previously was. 
If the teapot is then filled rather more than half-full of 
water and the whistle blown, bird-like notes will be sounded. 
Other bird-whistles can be made from pieces of elder or 
willow, hollowed out. These are blown through when 
immersed in water. 

Lower School.—The “ Wise men of Gotham ” are the heroes 
(if that is the right word to use) of many stories which sliow 
them in a ridiculous light. On one occasion, it is said, they 
joined hands round a thorn-bush to shut in a cuckoo and 
so keep the Spring with them. But the “ cuckoo myth ” 
obtains in many parts of the country. You can study this 
interesting aubject in books specially dealing with it 

F. L. S. Treasure of Kings,” Major Charles Gilson’s story, 
is fiction, but—as he himself explained in the November 
number of the “ B.O.P.”—there is some basis of fact for it. 
There undoubtedly are buried treasure-lioards of the Incas 
in the mountains of Ecuador, Bolivia, and farther north. 
Manoa, the “ city of gold,” of which you have heard, was 
the fabulous capital of Dorado. 

Lily S.—No doubt you will be able to get Diabolo at some 
games emporium, though the vogue has passed. Years 
ago this toy was known as the “ flying cones.” 

T. Marples.—We can understand why your name has puzzled 
you. Originally it wns “ Maples,” signifying “ at the 
maple-trees. An old spelling of this Yorkshire surname 
was Mapples.” The “ r ” seems to have intruded itself 
at some period. 

Tottiiny Best. Be sure of your facts before you lay down the 
Jaw again. The game of bowls is one of great antiquity. 
You can sw pictures of it in MS.S. which date back to 
Edward If. s reign. Scottish and English bowls vary not 
a little in respect of make, the former being considered 
superior by many authorities. 

R. Wallis. It might be well for you to take the opportunity 
offered and start as a reporter on tlie local paper. This 
experience will be very useful to you in the event of your 
later seeiu*ing a position on a great daily paper. It will 
enable you to judge, also, whether the career of a newspaper¬ 
man is to your liking. If you have the ” news sense,” as 
it is termed, you should get on. 



Billy.—“ So^^ he died, and she very imprudently married the 
barber,” comes from the famous nonsense-lines that Foote 
wrote to test the meunory of Macklin, the actor. “ The 
Great Panjandrum ” occurs in tlie same passage. 

R. B. W. S.— 1. You can see a specimen of the AmerTcan “ King 
Snake at the London Zoo. This variety is almost tlie 
only one that will allow itself to be handled by man. Most 
snakes resent being picked up, and at once take the aggres¬ 
sive. 2. Dr. Arthur Stradling, who used to write about 
his snaky pets in the “ B.O.P.,” died several years ago. 

F. Baxter.—Our coloured plate of University Hoods has been 

out of print for yeai*s. The scarlet cloth hood, lined with 
crimson silk, is the D.C.L., Oxford. 

P. Q.— Yoiu- little story does not give any indication of literary 
ability.^^ The verses are poor and the rhymes not always 
true. “ Home ” and “ from ” hardly go together. 
Robust©.— See our Field Club pages, and especially the Queries 
and Answers column. The information you require has 
been given there more than once. Cavies are most inter¬ 
esting pets, as “ Rambler ” is pointing out to you every 
month. 

G. H. Eckert. —In reply to your query as to electric current 

converter, the converter will not reduce the voltage ap¬ 
preciably ; that can only be done by a transformer on the 
alternating current side, but resistance can be put in, in 
the form of lamps, to reduce the amount of current to any 
quantity required. A 250 volt 125 watt lamp, for instance, 
will only pass I an ampere, and a 25 watt lamp 1-10 ampere. 

A .50 volt lamp, if put into a 200 volt circuit, will be burnt 
out, because the pressure is sufficient to pass four times the 
quantity that the lamp will carry, but four such lamps in 
series would require 200 volts to pass the quantity they 
require, because the resistance of the four lamps is four 
times that of one lamp. If those four lamps were coupled 
in parallel, that is, all the positive terminals coupled to one 
lead, and all the negative terminals to the other lead, the 
resistance would only be ^ that of one lamp. With a 250 
volt circuit, it may be just as well to put a big 250 volt 
lamp in the alternating circuit to prevent blowing the fuse, 
especially when the converter is new\ 

T. H. P. —Write to the Under-Secretary, Marine Department, 
Board of Trade, 7, Wliitehall Gardens, London, S.W.l, for 
a copy (free) of the pamphlet entitled “ hhnployment in 
the Mercantile Marine.” This will give you the information 
you require. 

W. R. W.—We will keep your request in mind, but such a 
plate would be somewhat costly at the present time. As 
so many changes have taken place in funnels and house- 
flags of steamship companies, it is certainly an attractive 
proposition. 

Jack Canuck.— 1. As you are on the spot, you had better 
write direct to the Secretary of the Government Depart 
ment at Ottawa, which deals with Navy matters. 2 . “ The 
Warden of the Islands ” series of stories w'as fiction. 3. 
Write for particulars to the Inspector of Recruiting, R.A.F., 

4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C .2 ; but 
have you no Canadian Air Force units ? 

SchQolboy. —Percival Marshall & Co., 66 , Farringdon Street, 

E C. 4, publish engineering books that will help you. 
Matriculation is not essential, w’e believe, but is advisable. 

A New Reader. —So many write to us to know how^ they can 
increase their heiglit ! Do not worry about being short. 
Look to it that you keep yourself in good health. Go in for 
hockey and other outdoor games ; do physical exercises 
indoors regularly. 

Queries for this page ruust be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P. 

4. RorvERiE SiKErr, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
" Correspondence.” As space is limited, only those queries that are 
of general interest to readers will be ansirered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
advance, of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some 
time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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MORE IN THE PICTURE. 

The editor was frightfully busy and he couldn’t see anyone. 
When an old friend sent up his card he sighed, but decided 
not to see him. He called in the office boy. 

“Look here,” he said, “you must tell this gentleman I’m 
out. I can’t see him and I wouldn’t offend him for the world. 
So be sure to convince him that I really am out, you see ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy. Then after a pause : “ Don’t 

you think I should be more likely to convince him you were out, 
sir, if I went to him smoking one of your best cigars ? ” 

* ♦ * 

RIGHT OF WAY. 

Toot-Toot ! The motor came flying round the corner, and 
the old gentleman in the road jumped hastily aside. But his 
wife stepped out of the way more leisurely. In fact, for a 
moment it appeared that she was not going to step aside at all. 

“ Why do we have to get out of the way for every road-hog 
that comes along ? ” she protested grudgingly. 

“ It’s the obvious thing to do,” suggested the old man. 

“ Nonsense ! The right of way is ours, i.sn’t it ? ” 

“ Oh, undoubtedly,” he answered. “ You’re right there. 
But when I hear a motor rushing towards me, I think of the 
epitaph which runs : 

‘ Here lies the body of William Jay, 

Who died maintaining his right of way. 

He was right, dead right, and his case was strong; 

But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong.’ ” 

* « « 

SOME SWALLOW 1 

Some boys were being given instruction in diving. This 
particular lesson was on the swallow dive. 

“ Now, Jenkins,” said the instructor to the most backward 
pupil, “ you take a turn.” 

Jenkins made a hopeless attempt and created an alarming 
splash. 

“ That’s not a swallow dive,” said the instructor. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” gurgled the unfortunate Jenkins, as he came to 
the surface. “Why, I thought I’d swallowed the whole pond ! ” 

m * * 

ONE LITTLE LETFER. 

This message was handed to the local “cub” telegraph 
operator in Yates Center, U.S.A., to be sent in : “ Foundation 
under freight-house needs attention at once.” But he accident¬ 
ally changed the “ t ” to “ 1,” and the office in St. Louis received 
this: 

“ Found a lion under the freight-house; needs attention at 
once.” 

The answer came back to Yates Center ; “ Feed the lion, and 
notify the livestock department.” 


“BUSTED I” I 

Old Jake, by thrift and careful attention to business, had 
accumulated some two thousand dollars during the war years 
and subsequently. Like many another darky, he mistrusted 
banks, and he kept his store of money in secret hiding-places ' 
about the house. 

“ You’d better tote that money, round to a bank, Jake,” 
he was told. “ ’Tain’t safe to leave dat much lying about, i 
You’ll, have it stolen one day.” ' 

^ ‘1 No, sir,” said old Jake, “ I alius hev’ kep’ it so, and I ain’t 
gwine to trus’ no bank.” 

However, wiser counsels prevailed, and the old man w’as at 
last induced to lodge his money in more safe keeping. He 
paid a visit to the nearest township and inspected the local 
banks. Not one seemed to appeal to him, until he saw a branch 
office at the doors of which was a small crowd of people. 

“ Looks a kin’ of popular bank, dat,” said Jake to himself. 

“ I’ll jes’ chase in there.” 

By some means he butted his way in through the throng, 
and go - to a cashier’s desk. 

“ I jes’ want to pay in some money,” he explained. “ I’se 
got two tousah’-” 

“ Give it here,” exclaimed the cashier, and a hand grabbed 
the bag of dollar bills and coin. , 

After a receipt had been given and other formalities been 
observed, the cashier said, “ That’s right; now git, nigger.” 

“Say, boss,” protested Jake, “dat ain’t de .way to talk to 
me. I’se got money in de bank.” 

“ I guess that’s so,” waw the answer, “ but you can git. 
Clear out.” 

“ No, boss, I ain’t gwine to clear out. You ain’t got no call 
to talk to me dat way.” 

“ Why, you fool nigger,” exclaimed the cashier, “ don’t 
you understand ? This bank’s going to suspend payment 
to-morrow. It’s gone bust! ” 

“ Busted, boss f Dis bank’s busted ? ” 

“ That’s what I said. Ain’t you ever heard of a bank going 
bust before ? ” I 

“ Why, yes, boss, I suttingly have. But, boss, I never done ^ 
hoar of a bank bustin’ right in a man’s face ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOZiOME Is offered each month for 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The 
storyettes need not be origrinal. but where they are selected, the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22n(l of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be clearlv 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in ail competitions, mnst be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverio Stre'et, Landon, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition." 

The winner of this month’s competition ia Matt. Fut.ton, 
16, C.’aird Drive, Partickhill, Glasgow, for the storyette entitled 
“ More in the Picture.” 
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(Serial Story.) 

The Red Flag. 

A Public School Story. 

By RICHARD BIRD. 

Au.hor of ** The Sporting Hou«c," “ The Ripswayd Ring,” ” The Gay Adventure,” ttc., etc. 

{Illustrated hy T. M. R. Whitvvell.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A SCRAP OF PAPER. 



RIMINALS awaiting sentence, one 
presumes, would like to get the 
thing over as soon as pos.sible, 
and know the w’orst. Innocent, 
or .semi-innocent men, in a 
similar position, are ecpially 
anxious to bo assured of their 
fate. Jackson was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. If he had 
had his way he would have 
liked to be taken by his 
irate house-master before 
the Chief without delay and 
learn speedily if he was to 
pack his box and leave 
Cheriton forthwith. Mr. 
Dyall would have been 
Got him : ” delighted to oblige him, but 

it proved to be imj^ossible. 
e Old Man had been called away on biLsiness to I.on- 
II, and would not be back till the following day. 

*>0 all partie.s had to subdue their impatience for the 
le being, and it miLst be noted that Jackson’s demeanour 
s the calmest of all concerned. He told his pals what 
J happened in a casual, cheerful, nonchalant tone ; 


VOL. XLIV. PART G. 


and tliey wore considerably more intrigued and appre¬ 
hensive than the chief actor in the drama. 

“ Can’t w’e do anything ? ” said Ward, with a gloomy 
frown. “ If it’s any use our going to the Chief with you, 
you’ve only to .say the w'ord.” 

“ Thanks much, old man,” returned Jackson, imper¬ 
turbably. ” I don’t see that you can. This is a personal 
matter betw’^een the Blighter and yours truly.” 

“ But at least we could give the Chief some idea of what 
a swab he is,” suggested Pigott. 

” Bet your life the Chief knows something of that 
alread\',” said Jackson, w ith a smile. “ The Old Man’s 
no fool. Besides, if I'm really roused, I think I can cross 
a few t’s and dot a few i’s of the man Dyall. I’rn not 
going to be sacked without putting up a stout defence, 
anyhow.” 

” Dyall will [laint it as black as he can, depend upon 
it,” mused Ward. 

” Ho will,” agreed Jackson. ” And on the face of it, 
things don’t look j^retty. A monitor to let off one chaj) 
and haul two others looks a bit stiff. All the same, I don’t 
think I could po.ssibly have done less, under the circs, do 
you ? ” 

” No,” said Ward, and Pigott did not dissent. 

“ Wat.son and Shepherd are rotters,” declared the latter. 

21 
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“ The house won’t have much to do with them after this. 
Pity the old days of steeple-chasing swabs are over.” 

” Ye—es,” agreed Jackson, calmly. ” They are rotters. 
But they haven’t scored. In addition to what Dyall’s 
given them, they haven’t made me eat my words. And 
that’s something.” 

HLs allies agreed gloomily. They were not anticipating 
a plea.sant issue for their friend. Nor, for that matter, was 
Mr. Dyall, because in this case ho would lightly have put 
his shirt on the result. Already he was envisaging an earl^^ 
departure for the ex-Day-boy. He had talditional food 
for thought, as well. Though the house did not know 
it yet, Mr. Carisford was due to return to duty on the 
morrow% the injured knee being now sound. Mr. Jupp, of 
course, had been duly warned, and he had already laid 
his plans. The.se materialised that afternoon when he 
placed the Turkey Bed receipt before his immediate 
superior. 

” What’s this, Jupp ? ” asked the Blighter, examining 
the document. 

“ It was found in a book in Mr. Carisford’s room,” ex¬ 
plained Bolshie smoothly, and then he detailed the detection 
of Stubbs and his precious drama. Mr. Dyall listened with 
darkling brows. 

“ It is generally believ’ed, then, that this is the receipt 
for the stuff that w^as used to make that Red Flag ? ” he 
queried “But .surely no boy is mad enough to believe 
that Mr. Carisford had any hand in the affair.” 

“ Boys will readily believ’e the worst of anyone,” said 
Jupp, airily. “Of course, such a supposition would be 
absurd. Mr. Carisford may have come upon the receipt 
somehow and decided to keep it, in ca.se any proof turned 
up. Or the perpetrator may hav^e confe.ssed to his misdeeds, 
and Carisford punished him. I hardly think he would 
have let the boy off altogether, if he really know anything 
about it.” 

“I’ll ask Carisford when he returns,” said Mr. Dyall. 
“ I wish he’d* told me about it at once, though. By the 
way, you might hav^e let me hav^e this when you caught 
the boy. Why didn’t you ? ” 

“ It’s not v^ery long ago,” explained Jupp, smoothly. 
“ As a matter of fact, I hoped to find out something more 
definite, and was keeping my eyes open to that end. The 
pavSt few days, I must confess, I had almost forgotten about 
it. It was only when putting together .some of my papei-s 
that I remembered.” 

Mr. Dyall .said nothing, but for the first time a suspicion 
invaded his mind that Mr. Jupp was not altogether .a 
de.sirable personage. Perverse, cro.ss-gi*ained, di.sappointed, 
at odds with his fellows, the Blighter had been attracted 
to Jupp in the first instance by the mere fact that 
the rest of the staff* had had a down on him. He had 
approved of Jupp during his period of locum tenens because 
the Bolshie (in vulgar parlance) had “.sucked up ” to 
him, and backed him up in his mi.sguided efforts at re¬ 
pression. But, with all his faults, the Blighter was honest; 
soured but sti*aight ; and he could not suppress the sus¬ 
picion that Mr. Jupp was not saying all that was in his 
mind. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Dyall, coldly. “ I will look into 
this in due course. You can leave the receipt with me 
meanw^hile.” 

Mr. Jupp retired, unconscious that he had created any¬ 
thing but a good impr(‘ssion. He had not said all that 
was in his mind, by any means. Privately, he thought 
that Carry might hav'e corno by the knowl(^<lge of the 
authorship of tlie Red Flag affair. He loatlasl Carry for 
gootl aiaj sufficient r(*asons. H<* would have like<l to see 
(>arry turned out of his job, both from personal distaste for 
the man, and because then lie would have lui<l a chance to 
.succecid him as Dyall's junior house-master. But, though 
he could K(‘e no imme<liate hope of achiev ing this ambition, 
the rc‘,(M*ipl. seeiiu‘d to ofh*r a chancre of sowing profitable 
seed. Any means of putting a spoke in Carry’s wheel 
appearetl to lx; justifiabk*. So, why not instil suspicious 
of Carry’s motive i)i lvee[)ing tla^ r(;ccipt ? A b<'ginning, 


anyhow, and presently, perhaps, greater opportunities 
would be afforded. 

The news of Mr. Carisford’s return leaked out durin*^ 
the afternoon, and great were the rejoicings thereat. Witli 
the .sole exceptions of Shepherd and Watson—who wen; 
experiencing the frigidity of the atmosphere already t' 
their extreme discomfort—everybody W’as greatly checml 
One, at least, of their natural enemies would only sleep n 
single night more in the house. Dyall remained, it vv8 
true, and there seemed no chance of liis disappearance 
But Carry w’as coming back—Carrj^ the sportsman—Carry 
the cheery .soul—Carry, the man who kept more or lesi 
open hou.se in his study for chaps who liked to come, 
forgot the “ beak ” in the sympathetic pal. Things iniglv 
be gloomy, so long as Dyall was in supreme command 
but at least they w’ould be less gloomy now. One swallovi 
might not make a summer, but at all ev^ents there w^as tli* 
promise of spring. Carry wnuld soon l:)e here, and (cheers 
you chaps ! ) Bolshie would return to the outer darknt^ 
that was his. 

The Lower Study were not least among the rejoicci- 
and a short debate ensued as to the welcome w^hich ou^h 
to be accorded to the returning hero. Opinions w-ere maty 
and various. Ranging from a suggestion that all rank 
should turn out and cheer thenrselves into a stupor (tin 
was Macphail’s idea) as Carry entered, to a univ’cr-i 
offering such as a pail of ice-cream reposing on his stud\ 
table (Purdy’s happy notion)—most of the genial method 
did not err on the side of practicability. The trouble wa 
that nobody could tell exactly when Mr. Cari.sford va 
due. All that was certain vvas that he would sleep in tk 
house-that night, and as the last available train did n< 
arrive till 10.45, it was pos.sible that he might not be so- 
by the house till breakfast next morning. 

In the end, none of the many schemes was adopte 
and the bulk of the house adjourned to w’atch the footc 
There was a school game that afternoon against Cher it o 
Town, and as both sides were old rivals and pretty even] 
matched, there w-as the certainty of thrills in the conn 
of the contest. 

The expectations were not disappointed. At half-tiit 
the .score sheet was a blank, neither team having cro-v-^ 
the enemy line. On the whole the School had had a lift 
the best of matters, their backs being superior to tl 
Tow’nees, though in the .scnim their lack of weight vva> 
distinct handicap. Consequently, Towm tried to make 
a forward game, while Baird spent much of his timt' 
urging the School to “ let it out, you chaps ! let it out 
Sometimes they secured and obeyed; but the rnarkii 
Was keen, and only twice did the School line get real 
going. Once, they were nearly over—the wing man l>;*it 
flung into touch only just in time. The other time Jeffiv; 
mulled an ea.sy pass, thereby depriving Challis of a 
run in. 

So the battle was waged, this way and that, to the a 
companiment of a stentorian drone of “ School ! School ! 
from one side of the ropes ; and an equally frantic “ Town 
Town!” from the other. When only ten minutes remain 
to go, and still no score had been registered, Baiixl’s fa 
looked gloomy. 

“ You niuai let it out, you chaps ! ” he shouted for t 
twentieth time. Corcoran, the scrum-half, repeate<l t 
order with some comments of his own, and tlie panti 
foi-wards struggled to get the ball. By luck and sk 
the piv ot got it, and a thicket of eager legs made aw.i 
Out came t he ball, to be snapped up by Corcoran ami 
like a stone from a catapult to the eager stand-off. Si'< 
jinkcil his man cleverly, made ground, and hove tho h 
to Jeffreys. He was gras.sed almost at once, but not bet'; 
transfening to his partner. Ward. In the enemy ’ 
by tliis time, and the shouts of “ School ! School 1 ” to 
a shriller and more ecstatic note. Ward went .straight i 
the line like a maddened bullock, Baird loping along 
close attcn<lance. But there were tliree Townees wain 
for the School {)air, and hearts failed as they realised t 
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Diosenco of the extra “ three.” How could they hope for 
I score with one man over-lapping ? 

” Drop at goal ! ” yelled a hundred v’oices, unconscious 
)f the futility of advising a player in full career. ” Punt 
)ver him ! ” howled an equally numerous school of riv^al 
heorista. “ Barge, Ward ! Barge / ” yelled a mob that 
x^lieved in brute force. The Dyallite heard nothing save 
m enormous humming. His whole being was concen- 
rated for the moment on getting past, or letting Baird get 
)ast and score. 

As he ran, like all good footballers, his brain worked 
aviftly. Ward was not extraordinarily brainy at bool^s, 
)ut his wits were more than 
coen at footer'. A dozen 
chemes raced through his 
nind in . a few seconds. 

Automatically, he scrapped 


'* Down the road they went, yelling tl!c School song and any appropriate psean that occurred 


powers 
three ” 


lom all, and staked ev’crything on his own 
id the possible defects of the opposing *' 
re^ady crouching for the tackle. 

Ide was three j'ards from him w'hen he “ gave the dummy,” 
Ld as the misguided Townsman forgot the sound advice 
“ Cio for the man —not the ball ! ” Ward sailed past in 
iiirnph. The Townee back was plunging heavily across 
cut liim off. Too late ! A roar that s[)lit the w’clkiu 
inounced that the School had scored. As Waixl touche<l 
he was aware of Mr. Carisford standing bcdiind the 
•*ad-line, waving his hat. Carry had retuFno<i in time to 
€• tfie closing stagas of the game. 

^V'a^d 45i*inned happily at the familiar face, and the grin 
AS returned. A moment later Scott conv'erted, and the 
hlstle went. Followed a break-in by the excited crowd. 


and much cheering. As it died down and the mob began 
to disper.se, the denizens of Choriton had time to note other 
matters than football. It w'as Master Coats wdio spotted 
Carry, an<l suggested to his pals that it would be a .sound 
notion to chair him acro.ss to the house. The proposal 
w’as greeted w'ith enthusiasm, and within a remarkably 
short sj)ace some twenty excited fags had surrounded 
Mr. Carisford, encouraging each other with yelps and 
cheers. They w’ere a bit above themselves—partly owning 
to the excitement of the victory, partly on account of the 
return of an ally. 

” Hello, you chaps ! ” began idr. Carisford, cheerily. 
” Clla<l to .see you once ag-” 

The sentence w’as never finished, for Coats made a dive 
for one leg, and Purdy for the other. In 
about three seconds the Dyallite Lower 
Study were fighting for po.s.session like dogs 
about a b(mo. Flushed at the spontaneous 
tribute, loth to put a damper 
on such good-will, the master 
was in no small peril of dis- 
int<‘gration when Ward ob¬ 
served the .spectacle with grin¬ 
ning approval. He noted 
the heroic efforts of sev¬ 
eral fourteen-year-olds 
to rai.se a thirteen-stone 
human into the air, and 
took decisive action. 

” Como on, DvalTs ! ” 
he shouted. “ Come on ! 
I’p with Carry ! ” 

Ho him.self, Jeffreys, 
Jackson, and Corcoraii 
were all members of the 
School XV., and well 
(jualified for the job. 
Aided l>y other sturdy 
Dyallites in the crow(l, 
and embarras.sed by the 
mosquito - like Lower 
Study, Mr. Carisford 
w as speedily hoisted to 
a sitting posture and 
borne in triumph off the 
field. Down the road 
they went, yelling the 
School .song and any 
appropriate pa^an that 
occurred. Down tlw’i 
road and across to the 
Hou.se. And outside that 
building they met the 
Blighter, who stared 
coldly at the .spectacle. 

” Let mo down, you 
chaps ! ” said Carisford, 
w ho had not seen his 
chief since returning 
half-an-hour ago. The 
command would have 
been disregarded, had not the presence of the Blighter 
lent a chill to the festive atmosphere. Carry was deposited 
on the path promptly, and as the house dispersed with 
whoops of welcome, ho w^alked forward. 

” Back again, sir ! ” he .said, cheerfully. “ Oh, but it’s 
been a boring convalescence ! There seems plenty of life 
in the old j)laeo yet.” 

“Glad to .see you, Carisford,” returned Mr. Dyall, un¬ 
emotionally. He really w as glad, though he disapproved 
of these public exhibitions. “ Have you had any tea ? 
Xo —Then come and have some with me. There are one 
or tw'o things I want to talk about.” 

“ Is there a row^ on ? ” mii.sed the junior house-master, 
as he followed into tho hou.se. “ Oh, lielp ! Why will 
he insist on being the beak incarnate every ble.ssed day ? ” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


APOLOGIA. 


^-^VEH the teacups 
I ^ Mr. Dyall pro- 

^ W \J cluced the 

famous Turkey 

® Red receipt. He ex- 

plained how it came 

into his possession without any comment. Nor did the 
tiearer comment, though he thought a lot. At the 
end of DyalJ’s introduction, Mr. Carisford, thoughtfully 
pulling his moustache, handed up his contribution. 

“ I’d like to know how those fellows got hold of it,” he 
said. ” No means of tracing its removal from my study, 
I suppose ? ” 

” I’m afraid not. The story is that some fag—supposed 
to be unknown—picked up the book by mistake. The 
paper dropped out, and was retained by Shepherd.” 

” Who, of churse, has ‘ forgotten ’ who the fag was. I 
don’t like Master Shepherd.” 

I’m not favourably impressed by him, either,” con¬ 
fessed Dyall. “ But it is impossible to trace tlie original 
purloiner at this date. However, that is not the most 
important tiling.” 

“ No,” agreed Mr. Carisford. “ The point is, how did 
1 acquire it, I suppose.” 

” Well . . . yes,” admitted Dyall, a little uncom¬ 
fortably. He did not suspect tVuTV, of course. Still 
.... he woukl like to know ..... 

“It’s quite simple,” said the junior, quietly. “In 
point of fact, it happcaied the day 1 crocked iny knee. 1 
put, the r<*ceipt away for future reference just before the 
Wan<h‘rers’ game. My accident and removal put it out 
of my mind for th(i time ])eing—-” 

“ Or els(‘ \oil would hav(‘ handed it over to m<’,” in¬ 
terrupted l)\all. “Quite so.” 

Carr\’ hold his |M‘ace. Knowing C'hoi’iton, he rather 
doul)ted if lu' iNould ha\e liau<l«‘(l it over. Sidl, if D^yall 
<-hosc to assume it, tiierc u as no need (o uudee(*i\(* liim. 

*'ddieic welt' two or three fellows in m\ room chatting 
after dintu'r on tliat (hi\lie went on. “'Lhe paixs- 


‘ The point is, how did 


a little uneom- 
of course. Still 


“ Certainly not ! ” said his superior witi 
surprising vigour. “ That would be weal 
in the extreme. I must ask you for tlv 
£ ^ names, please, Carisford.” 

“Ward, Jeffreys, and Jackson,” sar 
^Ir. Carisford, with a sigh. W’ould tk 
man never learn tolerance ? “ In bar 

justice to them, I must say that I con 

I r sider them capital fellows—sound meu- 

Y r worth cultivating for their own sakos am 

V the Schoors.” 

'' “ They’re good footballers, I believe. 

T CT returned the Blighter acidly. “ BcNom 

that (though of course W’ard and Jacks^-i 
did well at the Cambridge exams, I mu^ 
mlmit) I shouldn’t like to go bail for them. They’v 
bei'ii little use in the house.” 

“ Thanks to you ! ” reflected the junior, though h 
could not voice his thoughts, and he got ratlie 

gloomily. 

“ I think you’re a little hard on them, sir,” he pleadei 
“ Mayn’t I—in honour of my convalescence—ask a btK«' 
for once ? Can’t you see your way to burning this im 
fortunate receipt and burying the Red Flag incident 
ever ? Honestly, I don’t think we shall be bothei-od ii 
a similar way again.” 

The Blighter stared his disapproval. 

“ Most emphatically not,” he retiimed. “ It was 
grave offence against discipline. It was a public an 
flagrant defiance of school authority. If it had bt>en 
purely house matter, I would have dealt with it mysclj 
As it affects the entire school, I shall not even see the bov 
\ ou name. I propose to bring all throe— and the receipt 
before the Head to-morrow, and leave him to deal with it. 

“ Very good, sir,” said Carry, recognising the futilit 
of argument. As he moved, Mr. D^^all spoke again. 

“ And of course I must a.sk you not to mention a won 
of all this to anyone until Mr. Bungay has settled tl 
matter.” 

“ Very good, sir,” replied the other, in helpless irrit«ati<>i 
Then he left the room. 

In his study he foimd some of the old crowd await in 
him, and their cheery welcome did something to efki' 
his interview with the Blighter. Yarns and meriiiini 
made the time pass rapiilly, till Carry at length looked t 
his watch and said: “Hello! It’s nearly .seven! 
got to dn’.ss foi- dinner. You fellows ha<i better buzz ofl 

** Cau you sjiare me five minutes ? ” asked Jackson, i 
the others began to troop out. 

“ Of course,” said Carry, in surprise. Could Jaek> i 
}ia\ e had a liiiit of coming trouble ? Was he aiixioi 
to make a eonfes.sion and oiili.st support ? The mast* 
hoped not, .seeing that the seal of silence had been so r 
(‘(Silly im[)os(Hl. H(jwever, his fears were soon set at n' 
.fa< kson H|)parenlly had nothing to confess. Instead, i 
told tlu‘ tal(' of Bateman’s stamp trouble, omitting not bin 
foi- Mr. Carisford was known to bo a safe and sile; 
coiilidant. 


wasn't there* bet'nio. It nm-'t ha\ e* h<*<‘n (Irojiptsl aecieleu- 
tall_\’—pull(‘d out of a pocket along with a liandk('iehi(‘f 
or soinel hing — and lay nnnol !(•«•(I. I f<Mmd it undcs’ my 
writing-tahk*. cnmijikMl up. 1 smootluMl it out, to nuvk(' 
sni(* it was notliing iinpoiTant l)*'fore throwing it away, 
'liien I guessed wliat it nn'anf, ami put it by for future 
rcf«'rcnc(‘.'’ 

“ Ah ! ” .said Mr. Dyall, rt fleeting. ” i’wo (sr tlnee 
h'llows .... Do \ oil rcincnihcr who tlM*\' wc'ic ?” 

('an\' liesitatcd. It wsis a direct (juestion that (‘(^ukl 
not b(* shiiioMl. Thouizli wi.sdom t)ft*‘n counselled a dis- 
cn'ct tongue or distreeier sileneo, it in \t‘i palliated a inis- 
st ateinent. 


“ It si'euK'd rather a fishy affair,” eoiieludiMl Jacks*• 
“ and I thought I'd like to ask yon if anything ('ould I 
done to st(“p oil thi.s approval-slu'ct business. It's askii 
for trouble to .s<Mid valuable stamps to any wretched fag." 

“ 1 should think so,” agr(?ed Carry. “ Let me see tlu 
j)?('cions doennieut—that ’ Final Notic(> ’ affair, I mean 
.hn ksoii |)rodue('d it, and the master studied it aitci 
tivel\'. 

“ S’es,” he said, after digesting the fateful sheet. “ Tl 
is a rotten hnsiuess. The paper's not worth its c<tst 
printing. It's what is teehnieally called, I believe, a ‘ Bh 
F? ight« ner ’-- an apt name. It’s amusing to ain boily wii 
kn<uvledg(* (ff tlu^ world. No decent solicitor—I doubt 


” Well, 1 do,’’ he adniitt*‘tl. “That da\' is jirettN’ wt‘ll aiiv solicitor at all —w'ould institute proceedings against 
stamped on iny iiM'inoi v. But is it ne(M‘ssar\ to naaitioii bos' on tla* sti’(‘nglh of such a tale. No court t^f law’ won 
names? After all, llie tliiue liapjiened a long time ago, (•(aniteiiance it. There’s the que.stion of ‘infancy,’ 
and tliere has Imm u no repetition. WoiiMn't it l>e politic frtan anything else. Of course, ignorant or yoiithi 
to let it ifst I ” people would Ijo thoroughly alarmed at receiving such 
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lot ice, and no doubt that’s what these gentry trade on.— 
[’ll keep this for the present, and see if I can put a spoke 
n the wheel of this wretched firm. Did you give Bateman 
he money, or what ? ” 

“ Well ... I lent it,” said Jackson, apologetically. 
‘It wasn’t much to me, and he’ll pay it back some time.” 

” You’re a good sort,” said Carry. “ Well .... if 
n er you want a leg-up. I’ll do my best to give you one.” 

That was as much as he could say under the circum¬ 
stances, but Jackson appreciated the words. Ignorant 
)f the receipt business, he thought that a leg-up might bo 
iistinctly aseful over the ventriloquist affair. He .‘■aid 
lothing of this at pre.sent, however, not wishing to whine 
ibout himself the moment Carry retiuned, chiefly from 
\ sense of pride. Also, though his apprehensions were not 
>o faint as he made out, he still had considerable faith in 
VIr. Bungay. 

The Chief liad not returned before dinner, so the fateful 
'arjieting had to be deferred for 
/et another morrow. However, 
he blow was not long delayed. 

\t raid-day Measrs. Ward, Jack¬ 
son, and Jeffreys were warned to 
it tend in Mr. Bungay’s study at 
12.15. No reason for the order 
rVds vouchsafed; but naturally’ 
ach thought that they wore to 
>e examined oft the ventriloquis- 
ng. ^ 

” Not that we can say or do 
ouch,” declared Ward, as they 
vaited in the Arcade after school, 
lisciLSsing the summons. “ Wo 
oiow little or nothing. Still, I’m 
rlad wo’re to be there to lend a 
land.” 

” Evidence of character and so 
orth,” w£is Jeffreys’ contribution 
vith a grin. ‘‘ We can swear that 
r'ou don’t get drunk or forge, as 
ar as we know, and that’s always 
1 help.” 

“ Much obliged,” was Jack.son’s 
smiling answ'er. Now that the 
lour of his fate was approaching, 
le .seemed even blither than usual. 

‘ Well, it’s nearly the quarter. 

>hall we push along ? ” 

They were admitted to the 
Presence by the butler, who wore 
;he solemn air he affected when 
riends were sent “ on the mat.” 

These three were distinctly cronies 
)f his, so he permitted himself a 
ghostly smile of encouragement as 
le opened the door. The Dyall- 
tes found their mentor, Mr. Dyall, 
ilready entrenched on the hearth- 
•ug with a gloomy a.‘?pect, but the 
Jhief had not yet come in. No 
rvord of greeting was vouchsafed, 
ind the suspects did not deem it 
\ fitting time to offer one. A 
noment later Mr. Bungay entered, 
lutwardly unruffled, though in- 
.vardly he was annoyed. He 
ilways preferred his masters to 
arrange their own vendettas. Ho 
stood by his desk and opened the 
lall. 

“You wanted me to see these 
tx)ys, Mr. Dyall,” he said. “ Have 
they been giving you trouble ? ” 

“I want you to see this first,” 

^id the house-master, handing 
3 ver the receipt. The Chief looked 


at it, and w-as frankly puzzled. “ What’s it all about ? ’* 
ho asked. 

“ I have reason to believe,” said Mr. Dyall, weightily, 
“ that that is the receipt for the material that formed the 
Red Flag, hoisted by some stupid follow at the beginning 
of last term. Also, that one of the.se three boys was 
concerned in it.” 

There was a dead silence. The boys all looked at Dyall, 
while he v^ainly scrutini.sed their faces for .signs of guilt. 
For a painful moment no one spoke. Then Mr. Bungay— 
who had been mentally anatliematLsing all imprudent 
meddlers—spoke the following unlooked-for w'ords : 

“ Ah ! ” he .said quietly. “ I’m sorry you have had this 
trouble, Mr. Dyall. There is no need to pursue our investi¬ 
gations. I know w’ho the culprit was, and I have already 
dealt with the matter.” 

The effect of this bomb.shell on Mr.Dyall was remarkable. 
Jackson—an acute observer—declares that his nose went 


** *Yes,’ he said, after digesting the fateful sheet. 
‘ This is a rotten business.’ ” {See page 324 .) 
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lie had “ hauled two other boys for getting out at night. 
Hence, Jtvokson— a monitor and Sixth P^ormer—wa.^ 
doubly guilty. Was such a one worthy to retain hi^i 
monitor’s hat ? Nay—was he worthy to remain at the 
school, so long as ho persi.sted in aiding, abetting, an*l 
comforting a secret rebel ? I'nless he gave the villain 
up to merited justice—and so on, ad nauseam. 

The Chief heard him out patiently, thinking hard. 
On the face of it, Mr. I^yall’had a good ca.se. But, ^Ir. 
Bungay had insight. He knew a lot of Dyall’s metlnxls, 
and auspocte^l more. He knew a lot of boy-nature, and 
e\ en more of Jackson. At the end of the tira<le, he .s^iid. 
“ W’ell, Jackson ! What have you to say ? Do you athnit 

that you know who 
tiiis ventrilocpiist is ? '' 
“ Yes, sir,” said 
dack.son quietly. 

“Are you pre}airi*<l 
to do as Mr. Dyall 
asks, and say who lu- 
is ? ” 

“ No, sir,” return<‘d 
Jackson, with complete 
respect, but determin¬ 
ation no le.ss complete 
“ Ah ! ” intemiptt^l 
the Blighter. The Chi<'t 
silenced him with a 
gesture. 

“ Have you any 
thing to say in your 
own defence ? ” 

“ Yes, sir—I camt* 
by my knowledge by 
chance quite recently. 
I taxed the fellow with 
it and he admitted it. 
It wasn’t reportexl for 
two reasons—I thought 
he might be exf^>elle<l. 
and 1 didn’t think he de.servtxl 
thatl And—to be honeat, sir. 
1 don’t think Mr. Dyall has 
given our House a fair show.” 

“ W’hat ! ” burst out the Blighter. 
The Chief again took hold. 

“ That does not affect us at pre.sent. 
Jackson. Apparently you let off onr 
boy, and punished two others. Why ? ” 

“ Because they refu.sed to take my punish¬ 
ment, sir. I’d either to do that, or bfK’k dowr. 
becau.se they were big fellow’s. The small boy 
would have had to take my punishment. And-” 

“ Did you punish him ? ” 

“ No, sir. I tested him, and he was ready to own up to 
save the House-” 

“ To save the Hou.se ? ” 

“ P’rom a renewal of last term’s punishments, sir. W'lu'ii 
I .saw that he w’as sporting enough for that, I didn’t think 
it right to punish him. Bui^ 1 tokl him there must no 
more ventriloqui.sing, or he w’ould suffer for it.” 

Having stated his ca.se, Jackson was silent. The Chief 
glanced at Mr. Dyall. 

“ Anything more to ask him, Dyall ? ” The Blighter 
shook his head. 

“ Then, you may go, .Jackson. I’ll tell you my decision 
later.” 

Jackson left the study', wondering if he had omittetl any 
of the arguments w’hich had been rehearsed overnight. On 
reflection, he could not think of any. So, knowing that he 
had done all that man can do, he philosophically weal 
acro.s.s to the Hou.se to talk things over with his pals, ami 
try not to worry. 

“No news y’ct,” he said. “They’re pow-wowing over 
me. Tm to know' my fate in due course.” 

“ Wish you luck,” said Ward. “ My hat ! I’d give my 


** * It was me,' said Jackson calmly, sitting down on the 
table and swinging his legs. ” {See page 327.) 

had no intention of discu.ssing the matter with anybody. 
Mr. Bungay knew’ when to speak, and when to hold hi.s 
tongue. “ So,” he continued, “ unle.ss vou have any 
furtlier complaint against th(‘se boys, 1 think-” 

“ 1 have,” declared Dyall, regaining his .self-control, 
“ Against Jackson.” 

“ Very well,” .said the Chief. “ Ward and .Jeffreys, 
you may go.” 

'riiey went in considerable amazement, wisliing it was 
compatible with honour and dignilv to listen at key¬ 
holes. It would have been Wf*ll worth while, for within 
was drama. The Blighter bri(‘fly, aiul not inaccurately, 
slated his case. He recoiinted the impertinences of the 
secret ventriUxjui.st. Ho told how’ .Jackson had been 
wcu.sed of sheltering the offender. He pointed out how 


blue with suppre.ssed canotion. Ward and Jeffreys allege 
that he burst a collar-stud, but this was a pictures(|ue 
li<t ion. 

“ What ! ” .said the Blighter, gasping. The Chief 
confirmetl Ihs own W’ord.s. 

“ 1 know’ th(* culprit, and I have alrea<lydealt w ith the 
matter,” he repeated. 

‘ Who was it ? ” demanded the Blighter. 

The Chief raised hi.s eyebrows. 

“ We need not discuss that no?c,” he said. The “ nf)w ” 
was purely’ to save I Myall’s face bedore the boys, for he 
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cars to look into the Chiefs mind ! Fancy his knowing 
all about the Red Flag ! That was a facer for DyalL” 

“ Took the wind out of liis sails,” grinned Jeffreys. “ I 
wonder who the fellow was ? ” 

“ It was me,” said Jackson calmly, sitting down on the 
table and swinging his legs. 

“ You ! ” 

“ Yes,” retiuned Jackson with a peaceful smile. “ If 
yoiiMl swear not to give it away. I'll tell you.” 

” Rather ! ” chorused the hearers, hitcliing their chaii-s 
closer. “ Fire ahead ! ” 

“ Well, you must really keep it dark. The Old ^lan 
didn’t absolutely forbid my telling. All he said was : ‘ I 

shouldn’t spread this. Bad for discipline if it got known.’ 
I knew that already, and I jolly well meant to keep it to 
my.self till after I’d left. But, things being as they are, 
you may as well know now. Mind you, though, nobody 
else ! ” 

The champing hearers again vowed secrecy, and Jackson 
resumed : 

” When the Chief made me a monitor, he gave me a 
pi ja\v fii*st. Tlie average pi-jaw makes me pretty sick, 
but this was different. Instead of saying the usual things, 
he filled me up with all sorts of candy—said he'd had liis 
eye on me—liked the spectacle, and so forth and so on. 
You can guess the rest.” 

The audience nodded. With some slight embarrassment 
Jackson proceeded : 

“ Well, by the time he was through, I felt about as clieap 
as two penn'orth of peas in a farmyard. ’Cos why ? 1 

knew I'd been playing the fool somewhat, out of spite for 
Dyall's idiocy. I simply couldn't let the Old ^lan carry 
on with his dream of a high-idealed, pure-minded youth 
sweating big drops to preserv^e the honour of tlio School. 
Hafln’t the face. So I just told him what I’d done.” 

“All ? ” 

“ All that mattered—no need to bother him with petty 
things. The Red Flag was the main thing. He clidn't 
.seem to worry, somehow. Once, I almost thought Ik* 
grinned. When I’d finished, he just said : ‘ Thanks. 1 
tliink I understand. And I’m sure I can depend on you in 
the future. You can get jour hat to-morrow.’ I was 


simply biffed by the man’s decency. Of course, it had all 
happened before I was a monitor ; and, of course, I’d owned 
up without being asked. Still, I was surprised. Matter 
of fact, I hadn’t a kick left in me. As I reacheil the door, 
what d’you think he .said ? ” 

“ Dunno.” 

“ He said : * I tliink you owe Mr. Ord a i:#^w hat. 

If I were you, I’d send him an anonymous postal 
order ! ’ ” 

The roar of laughter that followed shook tlie roof. Ward, 
as ho wiped his streaming eyes, gasped : “ My hat ! Bungay 
is a sport ! Now, tell us about the flag.” 

“ Soon told,” said Jackson. “ I did it for a rag—partly 
to pull Jupp’s leg, parth^ out of general miuiia. It was some 
job, too. I wanted to nail it on to prevent it being pulled 
down too easily. Well, I’m a good climber—do a lot of 
bird’s-nesting and keep climbing-irons. Also, I remem¬ 
bered a picture of some niggers climbing palm tre€LS. They 
tie a roj>e round themselves and the tree, and hav'e a rest 
when they like. Seemed a sound scheme. I thought I'd 
go one better and buy a stout belt. But, as luck had it, 
I found that new one of yours, AV'ard, lying about. So I 
borrowed it. Nev^er meant to lose it and cause you trouble. 
My" apologies for same.” 

He smiled .seraphically. The smile was reflected. 

“ The rest you know,” he continued. “ I did the job 
all right, but was spotted by Ord. Then I abolished his 
hat and escaped. Everything ended sweetly. No .school 
j^unishrnents (unlike Dyall)—no worry. But, unfortunately, 
I forgot that blessed receipt. I must have just shoved it 
in a pocket wlien I unwrapped the parcel, and then it went 
out of my mind, till I saw it in the Lower Study. I didn’t 
want to advertise my connection, and, anyhow, I never 
thought it was likely to give trouble. So there we are. 
Wiiether I’m to be sacked or not for the ventriloquism 
remains to be .seen.” 

“ You won’t be sacked,” .said Ward complacently. “ If 
the Old Man’s sucli a sport, he’ll not .sack you.” 

“ I doubt it, too,” said Jackson. “ But you never know 
The Blighter can put up a pretty hot case. But we'll hope 
for the best, l^einember two things, though ! Not a word 
to a soul ! And also, I am now a Reformed Character ! ” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHEERS AND LAUGHTER. 


E debate between the 
Head and Mr. D\ all was 
a trifle heated, on one 
side at all events. The 
Blighter demanded 
Jackson’s head on a 
charger ; or, at least, his 
“ hat.” The Chief was 
disinclined to agree. 

“ After all,” he said 
finally, wearied and 
annoyed, “ it comes to 
this. You .say that a 
boy should be di'graded 
becaiLse he has not re¬ 
ported a mii=^demeanour. 
Look at the otlier side ! 
'Fhe fact is correct, but tlie spirit is totally different. 
Jackson has three strong recommendatioiLs : Wrongly 
or rightly, ho refuses to betray a boy when it .seems 
unjust, and monitors are allowed .some discretion. 
Secondly, he upholds his office by declining to be intimi¬ 
dated by big boys, when it’s all to his ow’n interest to shelter 
them. Thirdly, he luis supported authority by putting a 
stop to any future ventriloqui.sing. I don’t feel inclined to 
execute him.” 


“ Not when it’s a case of siqiportiag your own staff ? ” 
argued the Blighter with gathering wrath. “ If you allow 
a boy to defy authority with impunity, there’s an end of 
discipline.” 

“ I’ve backed you as far as I could^—and farther some¬ 
times tlian I ought, perhaps,” said the Chief, as kindly as 
lie could. Ho knew the pill was bitter, but it had to come 
at last. “ I can’t do it indefinitely when, in my judgment, 
your methods are too repressive. As a matter of fact, I’d 
meant to speak to you to-day about tills renewal of Hou.so 
penalties. I had a letter from a parent this morning, 
complaining. You knew last term that I objected to 
collective punishment, and that I only .sanctioned it to the 
end of the term to .support you.” 

“ But there was a fresh offence-” burst out the angry 

man. The Chief sighed. 

“ I can’t help it ; discipline’s a necessitj’' ; but when it 
can only be enforced by wholesale punishment, lasting 
for weeks—something is wrong. I'm sorry to have to be 
emphatic, Dyall, but I cannot have collective punishment 
on this .scale, and it must stop.” 

“ Something wrong ! ” agreed the other, breathing 
fury. “ When I am not allowed to manage my own 
house-” 

“ Oh ! How ? ” 

“ You interfered last term wlien I was di.sciplining tho 
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Kouso—-you iiiti'rferod a "a in in tlie a rrangement of my 
■studies—^yoii make .Jaek^^on a monitor against my urgent 
representations-” 

“ True,” admitted the Cliief. “ But I Iiokl my hand as 
long as 1 could/’ 

“ Constant interference makes good governanoo an im¬ 
possibility. This is the final straw—to be defied by one of 
my own boys ! Unless you agree that Jackson shall have 
st>me ])unishment—■— ” 

“ Come, Dyall ! ” interrupted the Chief, not unkindly ; 
“ that is not a tone I can sulTer. ^Vhy not think it over a 
little and-” 

“ 1’liink it over ! ” burst out tlie indignant man. 
“ Thought is not tlie ])resent necessity— it is action ! I 
regret being cotupelled to take this line, but you force 
me to it by your refusal to sup{)ort your own staff. Please 
understand that, unless you vdsit some penalty ui)on Jackson, 
I will not continue. I will resign my post.” 

” Very well,” said the Chief, exhausted patience making 
liim unusually curt. ” I’m S01T3' you feel so strongls’. 
Jackson will not be punished. If 3 011 cliange 3'our mind, 
of course, 3 011 will let mo know.” 

“ T am not a changeable man ! ” barked the Blighter, 
and made his exit, leaving the Chief divided betw(‘en the 
emotions of annoNance and unashamed relief. He was 
SOIT3' fo** Bligliter, knowing that he had his points ; 
f)ut he knew that tliere was no cliance of a sound house, so 
long as discipliiie was enforced at the point of the sword 
and nothing else. 

Things moved along their apj^ointed path. Jackson 
was informed by the Chief that, afUa* reviewing the case, 
.he did not propose to take any further action. That was 
all. But to this dav .Jackson swears ho saw the Chief 
ti|) him the ghostlv shadow of a wink, as if to sa\’, ” In 
other words, r\’e stamped on your officious Mr. D3’all.” 
I’robablv this was Jackson’s vivid imagination. Mr. 
Ilyall himself gave no sign of defeat or anger. With cold 
and imy^assive demeanour ho told Ward to let the House 
know that tlio punac were to cease forthwith. Then, 
without a word, ho carried on to the end of term—inflexible, 
ims3'mj)athetic, rigid as ever. At his rocjuest, no word 
of his resignation leakt^l out. Like Robinson, though 
for different reasons, the well-meaning but misguided 
man preferred to drop out of harness without an3^ formal 
leave-taking. 

So, for the present, life 
in D3’airs was, on the 
whole, not too bad, with¬ 
out being uproarious. C’arrv 
was back, and the open 
stud3" made a big ditTerencs? 
to the general atmosphere. 

Here big and small alike 
r*ouId blow off steam, y)i'o- 
\ ided they did in»t talk 
mutiny. Here, all could lu^ 

Hur(^ of an understanding 
man wlio would listf*n, ad¬ 
vise, and keep his mouth 
shut. The privilege was 
valued by most 1)3*1!lites : 
two only shunned that 
genial den, Messrs. Watson 
an<l Shephenl. These gen¬ 
tlemen had been led to 
nalise tin* (‘rror of their 
ways bv the g<neial ostra¬ 
cism of tlu Ilou.se. 

(-’arry did not see tin* 
necessity of nd)bing it in 
—he guessed the Housr 
would attend to that. 

Also, he w as perfect I\ 
rea<Iv to rcHcive them if 
they chose to avail them- 
Hclves of his hospitality. 


J’hey did not come. Only once did Carrv^ request Shep- 
herd’.s attendance, and this w’as about a fortnight after 
his return. Shepherd appeared uneasil3', and the master 
went straight to the point. 

” 1 was in London 3'esterda3^” he said, “ and called on 
Messrs. Trivett and Strong.” This was the stamp-dealing 
firm patronised by Bateman. ” I asked for the Managing 
Director, atid was very much astonished to find that it 
was 3"our father.” 

Shepherd looked sulk3^ and said nothing. 

“ He w'as sorrv" about that Bateman business,” continue<l 
Carrv, “ and laid the blame on a junior clerk. I pointed 
out the undesirabilit3' of clerk.s doing business with boys 
on such terms, and mentioned that 1 ha*^l wTitten a little 
article for a weekly journal that s|>eciali.ses in such imfor- 
tunate occurrences. Your father assures me that such a 
mistake will not occur agfvin. 1 don’t think it wdll—in 
Cheriton at least. So much for that. For 3ourseLf, if 
I hear of any more stamp recommendations or dealing'^ 
on vour part, something seiious will happen.” 

That was all. Mr Caiisford did not think it part of 
his brief to blackguard the father to the bo3\ Privatel3*, 
ho thought Shepherd senior was a knave, who might even 
have suggested that his son could do the firm a bit of gocwl 
b\' pushing their products. An3wva3% Shepherd's anxiety 
not to be identified with Bateman’s troubles .seemed to 
point that way. There was no need to probe further, 
though : Carry’s visit to the firm and the ” little article, " 
together with the spoken word, were all that were 
necessary. 

The Chief heard the tale over a pipe and nodded approval. 
Most tales found their way to Mr. Bungay, sooner or later. 
Of these, the majority remained burieii in his effacing 
bosom. Some he retold, if any good j)urpose coidd b*' 
servtxl ; others he told in part. In the latter category 
caTne one small incident already nearh" two terms old. 
Mr. Carisford hfui mentioned the fall of the flag-statf. 
incidentally, as “ one of the things no fellah could under¬ 
stand,” and profe.ssed himself akin to Lord Dundreary. 

” Oh ! that’s no mvster3’ now,” said the Chief, puffing 
slowly. “ Two of Walsh’s nursery—the Spawn, I believe 
they call ’em—were larking about one night round the 
staff—playing tig and so on. One of ’em got fiddling 
abf)ut w itli Hie nut ami unscrew ed it, as bo3's will when the\ 
^ can get at a nut. He 

meant to replace it, hut 
dropped it in the gi'ass 
they larked about. It 
was dark and wdiile the\ 
were looking for it, the lock¬ 
up bell went. So the cas¬ 
ual idiots went off to their 
<jiursery, meaning to find it 
next day. Never thought 
it might come on to blo^^. 
and up.set the whole a])ple- 
cart. Of course it did come 
on to blows and the mast 
couldn’t stand the strain. 
The little beggars ”—tht 
Spawn w^ere barely i:i 
“ were frightene<i to ileaf h 
about it and kept tlieir 
mouths shut. But th»" 
secret grew oppressive, ami 
one of ’em owmed up t* 
his mother in the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. The father 
came over to see me and 
y>aid for the cost of nqilac- 
ing it.” 

That was all. The Chief 
” named no names,” and 
naturally Carry did nor 
ask. Privately^ h© was 
relieved to hear the news ; 



IN THE DEEPEST DUNGEON. 

C.iPTiVB Knight (as the waters of the moat trickle In); — 
“ ^'(>rs^x)th, I fincHsed riuht well that I was iinprisoneil in a Zoo, 
hut inethinks it may presently become an aquarium 1 ” 
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for ho ha«l tomotime:? thonglit it had breii deliberate 
snboiar/e —the action of a rebellious soul, whether boy, 
servant, or even a master. This last liypothesis 
may seem far-fetched, but Carry had a reason. W hile 
commanding a company in France, a certain private 
soirlier, an unwilling conscript ,who had used every art 
to evade service, had sliown the wliite featlier un<ler pa:'- 
ticularly unfortunate circumstances. Normally, this might 
liave meant death for the offenfler, or at least a long term 
of imprisonment. But, as luck would have it, the offence 
was pH'rpetrated on November 10th, 1018 —the day before 
the Armistice. 

In the general rejoicing Captain Carisford decided that 
he would not take 
the rnatterfurther. 

The man was a 


skunk ; but no 
longer was there 
the same need to 
make an example 
of skunks. 8o 
vate> Jupp heard 
whiit his company- 
c o m m a n d e r 
thought of him, 
and nothing else. He tlid 
not care greatly, believing 
they would never meet 
again. His chagrin was 
great on finding that 
Carisford and himself were 
both members of Cheriton 
*itaff, for he naturally 
assumed that Carry would 
spread the tale. Carr}' did 
not. though most men would 
have uiuler the cirpumstances. 

“ Oh, well ! ” he had thought, 

“ the man has the .soul of a 
rat. But ... as long as he 
do<^ his job here. I wo!i’t crab 
his chance.” Neither then nor 
afterwards ditl D}airs junior 
hou.se-master say a word—not 
even to the Old Man over a 
])ipe. But some men cannot 
forgive a benefit, an<l of this 
t \ was Mr. Jupp. 

Term pursued an oven course. 

Under the watchful and emol¬ 
lient Carry, backed up by Ward, 

Pigott, Jeffreys, and Jackson, 
the House of Dyall refrainetl 
from kicking over the traces 
mnluJy—and that was as much 
as anyone co»iId expect at 
present. W hen Cheriton a,ssem- 
>)lfHl once more for the summer 
term, the news of the Blighter’.s 
retirement came as a bolt from 
the blue. The new House¬ 
master—one Blenkinsop : a 

popular and wliolly human 
creature, despite his i\ame—augui*ed a vastly more enjoyablo 
term than had been anticipated, even with Carry to help. 
All the Hou.se rejoiced, .save one. Jackson mourned bitterly 
that for once he had been taken unawares. 

“ And me still in half-mourning ! ” he groaned. “ I 
must vvTite to my tailor to-night.” 

Ho was as good as his word, but the new apparel, owing 
to sundry delays, did not arrive for a month. By that time 
more drastic measm-es ha<l to be taken, owing to cheum- 
stances entirely unfore.seen. One morning, ten minutes 
h>ofore dinner-time, Ward and Jackson strolled down the 
corriflor to look at the notices on the screen. They found 


tliemselves on the outskirts of an excited mob, listening 
to the tale of Purdy. 

“ What’s all this ? ” a'-;ke 1 W'ard, catching a pregnant 
S(aitenc(^ 

A dozen eairer gentlemen all v^olunteered explanations. 
Purd\', it ap|)eared, had gone (Iqwii town for a ca,sual stroll 
and had seen Mr. Jupp being walkfal off to the police- 
station by a man in blue. 

” Was he tight, or are you ? ” asked the .senior in¬ 
credulously . 

** No, really. Ward ! ” sputtered Purdy. ‘‘ I saw it ! 
Bolsliie himself ! And a crowd about him ! ” 

If this is true,” .said .Jackson benignl}’, “ Reggie shall 
have a penny to put in liis .savings-bank, and a nice red 
apple to look at ! ” 

“ But it is true-” 

“ WTiere did all this rot happen ? ” asked W^ard. 

In .Angel Street, W'ard ! I was coming home 
that way!” 

The words recalled the chance meeting months 
ago, anti did more to convince Ward 
tliat there might be something, aftei 
all, in the fag’s yarn. As it tumeil 
out, the tale was wholly true. Chcri- 
ton—like other town-s—possessed a 
knot of tlisgruntled men who 
believed in seditious scheming. 
The police had at length raided 
the club, impounded all docu¬ 
ments, and arrested tho.se found 
on the premises. Among them 
was Mr. Jupp, a member 
of the club, who had dab¬ 
bled in literary propa¬ 
ganda in the vain belief 
tliat he could do .so an¬ 
on} inously and unscathed.. 

The belief was vain, in 
truth. Nothing serious, 
happened. The Anarchis¬ 
tic theorists were all tluly 
bound over before a 
magistrate to keep the 
peace, and had to find 
sureties for their good be- 
haviour, while Cheriton 
laughefl or vdlified, as 
taste decreed. But such 
proceedings are not a good ad 
v ertisement for any scliool. Mr. 
Bungay netaled no hint from the 
goveinoi’s that a man who ha<l 
to be bound ov’er—howev’er ex¬ 
cellent a .science teacher he 
might be—was out of his ele¬ 
ment on the Cheriton staff. A 
chefpie in lieu of notice was Mr. 
Ju|)p’s portion, and he nev’er 
aj)peared again at the school. 

Such news was too much for 
Jack.son’s decorum. Out of 
deference to monitorial dignity, 
he did nothing in public. But 
when the news was confirmed he bade his Sixth Form 
friends to a private feast within the study. There, after a 
lordly banquet had been discussed, he excused himself for 
a few minutes 

” If the aiulience will allow’ me,” he begged gracefully, 
“ a moment to change, I will s]>eedily return and giv'e 
you my celebrated impersonation of the ‘ Wreck of the 
Hesperus.’ ” 

Leav’e was giv^en and Jackson retired. When he re- 
af)})eared, thougli no tailor’s creations decked his form, he 
was not even in half-mourning. Black and grey had gone 
for ever. Two socks—one light blue, the other gi’een—a 
dancing-shoe on one foot, a tennis ditto on the other—a 
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top-hat stove in, with a feather-duster adorning the crown 
■—a gaily-hued bed-quilt arranged as a kilt^—a parti- 
coloiu-ed football jersey—one tan glove and one white 
mitten (borrowed from a friendly “jade”)—a waistcoat 
worn inside-out—his face ghastly with school chalk—a 
coal-hammer borne sceptre-wise—these formed, in Jackson’s 
opinion, the costiune most suitable to express his 
emotions. 

“ Gentlemen ! ” he began, when the whoop that greeted 
him had subsided. “ I will now give you my celebrated 


impersonation. This table represents the ‘ Hesperus.’ 
This little objet d'arl ”—he brandished the coal-hammer— 
“ does duty for the storm. Pigott.—you’re cast for the part 
of the skipper’s daughter. ‘ Blue weVe lier eyes as the fairy 
flax,’ an’ my memory fails not. Stage set—lights lowered 
—storm music ! Hump yourselves, gentlemen, and stand 
clear ! Wo begin with the gale. Watch the effect of the 
storm upon the gallant vessel ! ” 

As the hammer was rai.sed the company obeyed the stage 
directions and took cover hastily. Then the storm broke. 



A CLOSE FINISH. 


Fish that 

HARKS, the “ tigers of the sea,” are 
not the only fish that can fight and 
kill men. There are many which 
show no hesitation in attacking 
their human enemy. The conger 
eel, found in Briti.sh waters, is a 
fish which fishermen here have so 
great a fear of that they take care 
to kill every one, great and small, 
the moment it is drawn up over 
the side of the boat, for it is as 
savage and troublesome as it is 
ugly. Yet, when compared with the 
green moray or great eel of the 
Bermudas, the British conger is very 
quiet and mild. 

The green moray is of a brilliant 
green, and has the wickedest and savagest of eyes in creation. 
Its ferocity is hardly to bo bc'lieved. When pulled over the 
gunwale of the boat the moray doubles on itself, and whips 
about like a snake, and has been known to fix its sharp teeth 
into the fisherman’s thigh or arm, and nip a lump of flesh out 
as neatly as if it had l>eeii cut away by a surgeon. Immediately 
tlio Bermudan sees the eel’s hideous licad apjiear above tlio 
water, lie gets out his jack-knife, and cuts the line, iireferring 
to lose it and the hooks rather tlian liave trouble with such a 
lighter. 

The beautiful king-fish of the Baliamas has as bad a reputa¬ 
tion. Tliis fish, however, that is like a big mackerel gorgeously 
speckled, is very good to eat, so, on its lino liaving been quickly 
drawTi up, it is knocked on the head, and hung from the side 
of the boat for some minutes to make sure that it is actually 
dead. 

Aiic^CTI most dangerous fish, also found in American waters 
and away down south in the Mexican Chilf and the Gulf of 
Yucatan, is the devil-fish or giant ray. In appearance it is 
rather like a huge skate-fish. Often it grows to an enormous 
size, and covers many square yards of the sandy bottom. If 
attacked, it turns on its back like the shark, and make.s use 
of its formidable sharp-toothed mouth, or, again, it moves 
with extraordinary ease and quickne.ss, and with the toothed 




Kill Men. 

spear in its tail can rip up your hand or limb, causing a torrible 
wound. 

The West Indies hav^e several kinds of men-fighting fish, 
in addition to the giant raj% that on the whole has not so bad 
a name for ferocity as the barracoota, which the negroes call 
the “ real debit fish.” It is shaped like a cigar, long and narrow 
in body, grey below and blue-black above, very ugly to look 
at, and can swim at an astounding speed. The blacks and other 
native fishermen have a genuine fear of it, and declare that it 
attacks bathers and mutilates them terribly. The negroes 
in especial are full of stories about tlie barracouta’s savage 
clispo-sition, and look upon it with more liorror and dread than 
“Jack Shark” itself. 

Yet of all sea things that fight men, and they are not few, 
that which is most dreaded by men who have to go dow^l into 
the depths, which, too, is the moat extraordinary and fearles.s 
thing in the whole of creation, is the octopus, the species 
“ Octopodia.” 

It is found in w’arm waters all over the world, and in particular 
in the Gulfs of Mexico and Yucatan, where it grows to a huge 
size, sometimes ten feet across its almost round body. It has 
eight long feelers or tentacles, that grow big enough to enable 
the polyp, as some call it, to grasp a man round his body and 
hold him firmly. And occasionally this happens to a diver. 
Then, unless ho can cut himself free or batter in the face of the 
octopus, ho is killed in this w'iso. The polyp sticks fast to his 
body by means of the suckers on its feelers. In the middle 
of the round body to wdiich the tentacles are attached is a hard 
black beak, like that of a parrot; and this horny beak protects 
the mouth of the octopus, and can be thrust out, too, as far as 
the length of the suckers. 

The body of this hideous and much-feared fi.sh, that lives in 
tlie gloomy depths of the .sea, is like a big soft bladder. WTien 
its victim cannot free himself, the polyp squeezes him to death, 
and then makes havoc of him with its mouth. Every boy who 
has read V’ictor Hugo's romance, “Toilers of the Sen,” will 
recall to mind the desperate fight between the hero of that 
story and a giant octopus in a cave in one of the Cljannel 
Islands. It is one of the most dramatic scenes in all fiction. 

N. T. 





T O-DAY I have been indulging in reminiscences 
witli some of my old friends of the K.F.C., 
as I sit down to write this Iiistory of my trainif.g, 
one particular episode is recalled to my mir.d, 
blotting-oiit, to a great extent, much of the detail t'lat 
went before. 

That little episode happened on July 3 , 1919 , and was 
then the crown of my ambition. Now, as 1 look back over 
the years that have passed, it seems but a stepping-stone 
in life’s history ; but it is these stejjping-stonos which give 
us the courage, initiative—call it what you will—to rise 
lip and do better things. 

On that memorable day, at six o’clock on a lovely 
Slimmer morning, I marched at the head of i squadron 
€/i route overseas, and “in command.” It it: nothing to 
boast about, yet to me, then, to be O.C., H.A.P’., seemed 
a fine thing, and as, a little later, I watched my subalterns 
aiul N.C.O.’s getting the men entrained, I felt proud of 
myself. 

Some of j'ou may follow in my footstep,; some of you 
will rise to a greater height on the Air F jrce ladder, and 
then you, too, will look back to your first command with 
just the same pride as I do. If you join the world’s finest 
Air Force, and meet the little difficulties that all of us have 
to face at some time or other, look forward to the crown of 
your ambition ; it is not so far away as it looks. 

During tbe war the demand for pilots was so gi’eat that 
it was necessary to condense the training programme 
materially, and so it did not take b>ng to make a “full¬ 
blown ” pilot. Five months elapsed between the day when 
I first wore His Majesty’s uniform and the day when 1 
sewixi the pilot’s “ wings ” on my tunic ; five moniiis tull 
of interest, hardly one day of which was monotonous; 
five months in which I was altered from an average weedy, 


city youth to a robust pilot, for the training of a pilot 
brings forward all the best in one,intidlectually and physically. 

Absolutely “ fit ” physically one must be, and that in 
itself is something to be proud of. Very few of us like to 
be overhauled by a doctor, but, perhaps, the greatest of all 
blessings vouchsafed to mankinrl is to be able to defy a 
medical man to find anything physically wrong, and 1 
realised that after miming the gauntlet of doctors at the 
R.F.C. headquarters. 

The present-day training schedule is very much less 
arduous than that in force w^hen I enlisted. Now the 
training schools have reimlle at 6 . 30 , and by 9 p.m. everyone 
is in bed. Many a time I have lxK 3 n on the aerodrome 
ready to fly at five o’clock in the morning ; and in the 
summer months flying did not cease until the sun went down. 
Every minute of a long day was occupied, and no half- 
holiday on Wednesday and Saturda3^—which the new 
Force enjo^-s. 

The fii-st stage of a yoimg airman’s training is given over 
to making a man of him principally, but during no period 
of his training is the embryo pilot wearied by monotony. 
Discipline, drill, and physical training generally are of 
paramount importance, but into each day’s cmriculum 
entei*s school work, coming as a rest from manual toil, 
and relieved by outdoor exercise before that in turn 
becomes wearisomo 

School work, too, that is vastly more interesting than 
the drj^ stuff we used to wade through at our first cUma 
niater. A little about engines, brightened by interesting 
horn's spent with the machinery itself ; a little time spent 
in mastering the intricacies of the various instruments 
used ; and what boy does not love taking mechanism to 
pieces ? 

An hoiu* at map-reading, and not dry old countries you 
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may never see, but local maps, with a possibility of a walk 
presently just to make sure the map is right. 

Then wireless, theory and application, to make the heart 
of a boy rejoice. No boy witli anj thing of a mechanical 
mind can be dull or weary of this round of pleasures. 

After about six weeks of physical and military training, 
I was drafted into the R.F.C. class, there to be initiated 
into the mysteries of wireless telegraphy and map-reading. 
Our little class was a very happy one. In the mornings we 
W’ould sit w’ith our Morse “ senders ” or “ receivers,” 
gradually picking up the Moise alphabet of dots and dashes. 
Presently we wore able 
to lead off woitls. In 
a few days wo became 
quite export in our own 
imagination, and. w’hen 
we were capable of 
sending and receiving 
six words a minute, 
we felt we wore fully 
qualified Marconi 
operators, for in air¬ 
craft work high speed 
is not attempted. 

In the afternoons 
wo tackled map-ixmd- 
ing, and w’hen wo had 
a little idea of the 
actual ground ffom the 
map itself, wo would 
wander away and 
verify the Ordnance 
Survey people. 

Everyone knows how 
easy it is to travel by 
compass, but how 
many bo\’S have ov^er 
sot themselves a “ com¬ 
pass course ” b 3 " map ? 

Paper-chasing, bircl’s- 
nesting, and all the 
other expeditions so 
well-beloved are no 
more interesting than 
the setting and accom- 
plisliment of an intri¬ 
cate compass course. 

I remember one day 
our sergeant gave us 
directions with instruc¬ 
tions to moot him at an 
indicated spot at a 
certain hour. Our 
little class broke up 
into three parties, each 
party keeping a dif¬ 
ferent course, one, for 
instance, liaving to 

travel a mile due North ; then a mile at 300 degrees ; another 
mile at 270 degrees, that is, due West, and the last stage 
40 degrees, finishing up about two and three-quarter miles 
from liomo, and in a N.-N.W. direction. 

My little party finished at the gate of a field, I remember, 
which was the actual finishing point. One of the rival 
parties decided the end of the fu’Kl was the correct position, 
a mistake of about one Inindretl yards, very little in this 
instance, but j’ou can easily imagine what a big difference 
one little ‘‘ degiee ” will make in an aeroplane. 

At the high s])eed at which the modern aeroplane travels, 
a mistake of one degree will make a difference of three 
miles, oven in one hour’s flying, and one degree of the 
circumference of a compass is such a very small division 
that it is no wonder wo heard of so many pilots losing 
themselves during the war. 

About ton weeks after I enlisted, my first change of camp 
occurred. Then the little class to which I belonged was 
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verj’^ similar to that shown in the lowest photograph given 
on page 333, but^—and with what pride we put it on—a 
band of white encircled our cap and proclaimed us cadets, 
and forth wo went to the Cadet School, no longer merely 
privates of the R.F.C., but nearly officers, entitled to wear 
officers’ uniform, but without the insignia, and entitled 
also to quite a number of additional privileges. 

So we turned up at Reading, there to spend six weeks or 
so amid the aeroplanes and engines themselves. I believe 
we commenced school-work at nine o’clock. True, we were 
up at 7 a.m. for a turn round the parade-ground before 

breakfast, but that 
only kept oiu* appetite 
keen, and wq did full 
justice to our meals in 
those daj’s ! 

There are so many 
different types of en¬ 
gines used in the air 
that not for a loivg 
time is it po.ssiblo to 
master the details of 
them all. Neverthe- 
le.ss, in the few weciks 
alloweti iLS, we learnt a 
lot of useful informa¬ 
tion through taking 
engines to pieces, and. 
later, through running 
one of the same engines 
that ^^o were eventu¬ 
ally to fly with. 

Just an aeroplane 
body with an engine in 
front—perhaps a wreck 
of a machine, too far 
gone to soar above the 
clouds an\^ more—but 
standing behind that 
whirling propeller we 
realised a little of the 
pleasures of flight. 

To hear the roar of 
the exhaust, the vdera¬ 
tion of the pulsating 
machinerjs with the 
“ slipstream ” of the 
propeller making one'.s 
hair fly out behind, is 
like the beat of a drum 
to a war-horse. Eager 
to get on—eager to 
pull back that little 
stick in the cockpit, 
w’hich we have learned 
will lift our machine 
from the ground— 
eager to test all the 
controls in tlie air, and find out if those N.C.O.’s, who have 
worried us so much, were right in all they said. 

Then up at the hangars we were shown how aeroplanes 
were meule. The pianos, w ith their multitude of spars, ribs, 
camber-ribs, and cross-bracing w’ires, seemed so wonder¬ 
fully constructed that it w’as a pity to hide their beauty 
under canvas ; and what an art in putting that canvas on ! 
How careful w’e w’ere w'ith the joins, each join being covered 
again to make sure no w’ind could force its w^ay inside ; then 
the w hole fabric “ doped,” so that it became as tight as 
a drum. 

Perhaps, to our unaccustomed fingers, trying to stitch 
stiff canvas that seemed to have a disinclination to go 
whore it w’as wanted, w’as a little w’earisome, but the happy 
horn’s spent w’ith the camera-man well repaid ils for our 
previous exertions. 

No camera is more w-onderful than the instrument 
specially’ constructed for use in the air. In the photograph. 
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Lubricating; and petrol-Elling. 

oil ])ape 332, tho man on tlio right has a woird contrivanoo 
in his loft liand, which most of you will liavo difficulty in 
associating with a camera. 

Tp in the air it is practically impossible to climb out and 
change plates or wind a film, so wo have nearly everything 
done for us mechanically. The little propeller .shown .spins 
round under the pressure of the air and automatically 
“ re-loads ” our camera after every exposure, so that the 
pilot or ob.server has merely to pre.s3 a lever when ho wishes 
to photograph the ai-ea immediately beneath him. 

In tho second part of this article (to appear next month) 
I shall show }'ou an interesting photograph. It will Ix^, 


properly speaking, a whole* series of photo¬ 
graphs, intersecting and built up to give a 
panorama of a river—w’hich river it is I may 
not tell you, but you can gather liow iir- 
mensely u.seful aircraft can bo as tlio “ eyes ” 
of tho Army. 

Not only the salient features of the country’’ 
boneatli are shown in an aerial photogcraph, 
but every detail is depicted. Here w’e can 
follow all tho roads leading from the village ; 
the cuttings through which tlie railway runs 
are clearly visible, while oven the bridge 
carrying the railway over a road is very 
evident. I have one photo which shows a 
baker’s cart standing in a road, and tho 
tradesman’s name is almost readable ! 

In tho aerial photograph which forms tho 
heading to next month’s article you will see 
that there are four little aeroplanes in the 
centre ; those am apparently pupils learning 
to fly “ in formation,” and, since they are but 
pupils, we will not criticise their positions, but 
just imagine what consternation would prevail 
in the sleepy village beneath were each of tho 
four pianos to start bombing the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Look at the map from a military point of 
view. Hero are five roads meeting in the 
village, roads on w’hich troops and guns aro 
being transported. A few bombs, or pcrhap.s 
one only in tho centre of the village, and tho 
roads are blocked to all vehicular traffic. 

Another bomb on the railway bridge, and 
no trains can pass. For miles around the 
country lies, as it were, naked to the airman'.s 
eye. If a battery of guns were in position 
tlie observer 'would carefully note the spot for 
tlio benefit of his own artillery ! 

It is, indeed, necessary that a well-equipped 
air force bo maintained by any nation with 
pietensions to oven second-rate power ; and 
to (Ireat Britain, who must maintain her 
supremacy in the air as vigorously a.s she doo.s 
her sway of the seas, an air force second to 
none is essential. 

Long yeai-s spent in a vocation wliich pro¬ 
vides in no way for tlie future am wasted. 
Tlie few years wliich every boy may well spend with the 
B.A.F. are spent in giving liim a trade to fall back upon, 
making him more able in every %vay to take up his position 
as a citizen of tho greatest Empire this world has ever .seen. 

Paul of old was proud to say: “I am ... a citizen 
of no mean city.” So we, who have flown so far abo\e 
Old England, we who have fought for her, w ho have helped 
to train still more boys to become efficient pilots and 
citizens, have our horizon widened, mentally and tenvs- 
trially, as we climb ” ad a.stra,” and we, too, am proud to 
.say not only ” I am a British subject,” but also “ 1 am 
a British pilot.” 


{To be condmled.) 


I Love the Bravery of Laughter-Land. 

By LILLIAN CARD. 


I J/OVE the bravery of Laughtor-huu! 

Where sinile.s and tears stand trembling, hand-in-hand, 
Garbing thom.selvc.s in rosy-hued array— 

” Making believe * to be on holiday. 

iSometimea tho hearts within unbidden rise 
And stand revealed in W’ayfarcra’ dumb eyes — 


Showing a grief, a sorrow', never gues.sed 
By tliose who hear tho plucky word and jest. 

So, world-W'ays passing, heroes march along 
With springing step and cheery lilt of song. 

All tears pressed back with hidden cares to stand. 
-1 love the bravery of Laughter-land. 
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A School Story. 

By K. R. G. BROWNE. 


To the raging Branc?, 
gloomily crossing the quad f n 
hour later in search of 
sustenance at tlie shop, theie 
came one Denny, a cheerfi 1 
and care free member of the 
Lower Fourth. The latter, 
observing the thunderous 
brow of his friend and ally, 
hastened to him and smote 
him breezily upon the back. 

“ Wliat’s up ? ” he asked. 
“ You look pretty sick.” 
Brand scowled at him. 

“ That chap Butt,” he 
answeretl ; and explained at 
.some length. Denny made 
sympathetic noises with his 
teeth. 

“ Tough luck,” he said. 
“ He seems to drop on you 
a lot.” 

“ Of course, I hachi’t done 


I. 

RAND ! ” said Mr. Rutt. 

“ Sir ? ” answered Brand politely. The Upper 
Foiu’th, as one man, sat up and took notice. 
Anything in the nature of a break in the mono¬ 
tony was welcome at all times, and these little passages-of- 
arms between Messrs. Rutt and Brand, the leading back- 
chat artists of the Classical Side, helped to bring a degree 
of brightness into an otherwise dull day. 

“ What, exactly,” asked Mr. Rutt smoothly, ” is thi.s 
meant to be ? ” He waved a sheet of foolscap gingerly, as 
if it were some noxious weed. The Upper Fo\irth settled 
back comfortably ; the affair was beginning well, anyway. 

” My translation, sir,” said Brand, mildly surprised. He 
s|X)ke as one who explains some knotty point to a peculiarly 
ilense child. 

” Tliank you. Brand,” said Mr. Rutt. “ Then, I hope 
you intend to take up journalism as a profe.ssion. The 
masterly manner in which you have condensed two pages 
of Latin into eight lines of English indicates qualities which 

should carry you far. However-” He paused and 

b<mt upon Brand a dark and penetrating eye. Brand said 
nothing ; this kind of scene invariably wearied him. The 
-Eneid, in its proper place and in its original language, was 
iio doubt of interest to people who ma<le a hobby of such 
things, but that anyone should be expected to translate 
it into English always seemed to him to savour of tyranny. 
Moreover, to start a rough-hou.se of this nature when the 
term was but four days old pointed to a singular lack of 
tact on the part of the man Rutt. Brand sighed and 
indicated borerlom by a shuffling of his feet. 

” However,” pursued Mr. Rutt, ” I am not here to teach 
journalism. Brand, and your effort is therefore a little out 
of place. So will you write this translation out five times 
for me—fully, please ? To-morrow» afternoon will do.” 

” But, sir-” began Brand, stung to protest. Mr. Rutt 

raiseil a depi*eeatory hand. 

” 1 know,” he said, “ that you are down to play for the 
second eleven to-morrow ; but, as I said before, I am not 
here to teach journalism. There is a place for eveiything. 
Brand, a fact that I hope you will take to lieart. So to¬ 
morrow afternoon, pleas©.” 


the stuff,” pursued tlie embittered Brand. “ I hadn’t time, 
for one thing. And nobody ever dix?S, anyway.” 

“ Utter rot,” agreed Denny, with indignant sympathy. 
For a space they brooded upon the narrow outlook of the 
man Rutt ; then Denny brightened and took his friend 
by the arm. 

“ Well, anyhow,” he obseived, “ we’ll get back on 
him one day. Come and have a bun or two, and then 
we'll go up to Trigg's and see if he’s got the rat yet.” Ann¬ 
in-arm they moved on and vanished into the shop. 

Twenty minutes later they emerged, looking consider¬ 
ably more cheerful, and set off briskly towards the town. 

In the main street of Wenley .stands an in.stitution w^ell- 
nigh as famous as the school it.self ; to wit, tl>e establish¬ 
ment cf Mr. Josiah Trigg, who combines the useful function 
of po.stmaster with the buying and selling of birds, dogs, 
mice and other attractive and instructive live.stock. His 
trade is not large, but, as he himself explains, he “ loves 
the beastes.” To Mr. Trigg, sunning himself before the 
door of his shop, came Messrs. Brand and Denny, fortified 
by a number of large and rocky buns. 

“ Morning, Mr. Trigg,” said Denny affably. “ Got the 
rat yet ? ” 

The vast expanse of Mr. Trigg’s countenance split from 
ear to ear in a .smile of welcome. 

“ In a manner o’ speakin’,” he said, “ yes. An’ again, 
no. It come all right, Mr. Denny, but the journey must 
a’ bin too much for it, ’cos it got ’ere as a corpus, so to speak. 
So I’ve ’ad to send off for another.” 

Denny’s face fell ; a youth of intense enthu-siasms, his 
whole soul w’as temporarily centred on the white rat. 

“ What filthy luck,” he said. “ Anyway-He 

was interrupted by the v’’oice of his companion. 

“ What the dickens is that ? ” asked Brand, pointing 
past ^Ir. Trigg into the dark recesses of the shop, where 
a dim object could vaguely be discerned, moving spasmodic¬ 
ally to and fro and uttering faint, peculiar cries. Mr. Trigg 
glanced behind him. 

“ Ah ! ” he said. “ That’s a monkey, that is. Proper 
little varmint, too. Old feller brought it ’ere ’smomin’ an’ 
wanted to sell it. Said ’e found it on the common. All 
ragged ’e was, like a tramp or what-not, 6uid I ain’t non© 
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too sure as ’e come by that monk honest. ’Owever, I 
thought as it’d be somethin* new, so I give ’im—so 1 
bought it off’n ’im. Take a look at it.” 

He led the way into the shop, and Brand and Denny, 
following, inspected the new arrival with considerable 
interest. It was quite a small monkey, brown of colour 
and with a wrihkledi peevish visage; , regarding them 
coldly with a small and piercing eye, it uttered a shrill howl, 
suggestive of contempt, and made a spirited effort to climb 
its own tail. Failing in this praiseworthy endeavour, it 
relapsed into a moody silence, alternately scratching out- 
of-the-way parts of its anatomy and biting furiously at the 
chain which tethered it to the wall. 

“ Jolly little beggar,” said Brand, advancing a tentative 
finger. 

“ Don’t you do that, me lad,” said Mr. Trigg. “’Orrible 
’eisty-tenipei’ed, ’e is. ’Orribl©- Been carry in’ on like 
blue bla25es^all the momin*. Bite yer finger clean Off, I’ll 
lay.’* The finger was hastily withdrawn. 

“You’ll haye/a^job to get rid of it, won’t you ? ” said 
Brand. “Nobody round here wants a monk—’* He 
stopped abrqptly. • Dennyj. watcliing in astonishment, saw 
his friend’s eye light up with an unholy glare, while he stared 
at the monkey wdth an intensity that suggested an anxiety 
to carry its photograph in his mind’s eye for the rest of his 
life. Suddenly he swung round and pushed Denny iorcibly 
from the shop. : * . 

“ What’s up ? ” asked the latter. 

“ Look here,” said Brand feverishly ; “ I’ve got a ripping 
idea. Just. listen !” He drew nearer to his mystified 
friend, and, in the manner of.a stage conspirator imparting 
the sinister details to a confederate, began to whisper 
urgently in Denny’s attentive ear. When he had finished 
he smiled complacently and stood back for the applause. 

“ There you are,” he said. “ Pretty sound scheme, I 
thmk.” * 

Denny, who, by reason of a long and arduous apprentice¬ 
ship to the difficult craft of ragging, was somewhat critical 
in such matters, displayed no great enthusiasm.' 

“I don’t,think much of it,” he answered. 

“ Well, can you think up a better one ? ” asked Brand, 
with some heat. “ I’ll bet you can’t.” Denny ruminated 
for a moment. 

“ I suppose it’s the best you can do,” he admitted. “ It 
has its points, anyway. No harm in trying it on.” 

Brand nodded triumphantly and turned back into 
the shop. 

“ I say, Mr. Trigg,” he said casually, “ how much for 
the monkey ? ” 

Mr. Trigg turned and surveyed him with a fish-like and 
calculating eye. 

“ Couple o’ quid,” he said. 

There w^as an instant of shocked silence. 

“ Couple of what ? ” asked Brand faintly. 

“ Quid,” repeat<*d Mr. Trigg ; “ pounds.” 

Brand turned and stared dazedly at Denny ; the latter, 
a jK^rson of some resource, took the initiative. 

“ Think again, Mr. Trigg,” said he. 

Mr. Trigg thought again. 

“ Thirty bob,” he said at last, as one who delivers an 
ultimatum. Denny shook his head pityingly, beckoned to the 
speechle.s.s Brand, and moved again to the door. On the 
thr(‘shold they were lialtod by the voice of the proprietor. 

“’Arf a minute,” he said plaintively. “Don’t be in a 
’urry. What do you w'ant wdth a monkey, anyway ? 
Young shavers like you. Let’s talk it over a bit.” As 
one man, Brand and Denny re-entered the shop. 

A quarter of an hour latt'r tlu'v emerged into the light of 
de v, carrying between th(‘m a small and bulging sack, w Inch 
w lit bed in a peculiar manner and at intervals utter(‘d faint 
e?ii*s. Mr. Trigg, following them to tlie door, stood ujion 
the stej) and waved a ttaider farewell. Having just roped 
in a small profit of one liundred per cent, on his original 
outlay and at the same tim<' disposed of an animal which 
h«* was convince<l had beiai ilk'gally acfpiired l)y the tramp, 
lie h‘lt a kindly regard for Messrs. Brand and Denny. 


“ Look out ’e don’t nip yer ’ands,” he called after 
them. 

“ Righto,” answered Brand and Denny, staggering 
onwards. By good fortune they had not far to go before 
clearing the towm, and covered that distance without 
encountering any of their many acquaintances, who might 
have felt inclined to exhibit curiosity concerning their 
imusual burden. Happily, lock-lip was approaching and 
few were abroad. 

“Ten bob,” said Brand thoughtfully. “It’s a bit 
steep.” 

“ Five bob each,” said Denny, probing a little deeper into 
the financial aspect. “ Not much for a jolly fine monkey.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Brand, a little gloomily, “ but 
there’s twelve w^eelw of term to go yet.” Brand came of 
stout Scottish stock, and in matters of speculation fre¬ 
quently failed to see eye to eye with the more extravagant 
Denny. 

“. I know,” said the latter, “ but you ought to be jolly 
glad to get a monkey at any price.” He chuckled evilly. 

“ Y'ou shut up,” said Brand sourly ; his imfortunate 
surname, with its inevitable prefix, was a source of much 
irritation to him. 

In silence they walked on, the sack twisting and chatter¬ 
ing between theni and growing momentarily heavier in that 
strange fashion common to burdens of every description. 
Finally Brand halted and mopped a heated brow. 

“ Easy a bit,” he said ; “ the beggar seems to weigh 
about a ton.” 

“ Wish he’d lie quiet,” said the panting Denny. Hauling 
their reluctant cargo to the roadside, they sat down limply 
upon the bank with a mutual sigh of relief. Their passenger, 
apparently a being of boundless energy, continued at’ 
intervals to cry aloud and wriggle convulsively. For a 
space the conspirators sat silent, brcwjing themselves for the 
final stage of their journey. .. . ... 

“I say,” said Brand suddenly, “where are we going to 
keep him ? ” ■ . • 

“ We’re not keeping him,” said the facetious Denny. 
“We’re giving him away.” 

“ Don’t be a silly ass,” said Brand caustically; “ w'o 
can’t do the trick to-day, becau.se there’s no time—or 
to-morrow, because I’ve got to stay in—or Sunday. 
Monday’s the best, because he’s playing for the O.W.’s, 
and he’ll be dowu on the field all the afternoon. We can 
slip out during French.” 

“I forgot that,” said Denny. “We ought to have left 
the little beast with Trigg. What about taking him back ? ” 

“ No time,” said Brand. “ Lock-up’s in twenty minutes.” 
He thought deeply for a while. “ I know. We’ll shove 
it in the fives-court. The one where the strike is. There 
are a lot of boxes and things there that we cfui knock up 
a hutch out of.” This cryptic description referred to one 
of the courts which was undergoing sundry structural 
alterations, and which, owing to the monthly builder's 
strike, had been left, forlorn and unapproached, for sev'eral 
days. 

“ Good egg ! ” said Denny. “ That’ll do all right. We'd 
better be pushing on.” 

They stood up, and were on the point of resuming their 
journey, w’hen the sound of rapid footsteps approaching 
round the bend of the road caused them to stop and stare 
apprehensively at each other. In a moment there hove 
into view the long, lank form of Mr. Rutt, striding briskly 
towards the town. Mr. Rutt, having just accoinj)lishe<.l 
an excellent tea and at the same time routed the science 
master in an argument on Ireland, felt at peace with ail 
the world. He beamed benignly upon the twain. Denny 
groaned faintly and, with commendable presence of mind, 
sat down abruptly and made valiant efforts to restrain the 
exub(*rance of the .sack. Brand raised his cap and grinned 
vacuously. 

“ Ah ! ” .said Mr. Rutt genially. “ The excellent Brand. 
And friend Denny also. AVell, well. And what have yon 
tliere. Brand ? ” 

It was b^' his ma.stcrly handling of thi.« crisis that 
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“‘Ah !* said Mr. Rutt genially. ‘The excellent Brand. And friend Denny also.'” {See pa»e 33^>.) 


Brand succeeded in earning the undying admiration of 
til3 petrified Denny. 

“ Oh !—er—a sort of specimen, sir," he said. 

“ A specimen ? ” said Mr. Kutt. 

“ Yes, sir. Wo thought ^Ir. Thwaite might be inter¬ 
ested.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mr. Rutt coldly, liis demeanour undergoing 
a marked change. Mr. Thwaite, expert in science and natural 
liistory, was regarded by Mr. Kutt as a harmless but irritat¬ 
ing eccentric. Mr. Rutt, the classic, considered Mr. Thwaite 
in the light of one who lured helpless lads from the absorbing 
?tiidy of dead tongues to produce poisonous messes in the 
aboratory for no useful piupose that he, Rutt, had ever 
lM*en able to discover. It pained him that Brand and 
Denny should be collecting specimens for ISIr. Thwaite. 
[It is only fair to add that the latter held very similar views 
?oncerning the activities of Mr. Rutt.) 

“ 1 see,” said Mr. Rutt, moving away. “ Permit me to 
remind you that lock-up is in a quarter of an hour. 1 trust 
roil will not allow 3 ^our zeal to outrun your discretion, my 
zood Brand.” He cast a bitter glance at the sack and strode 
iway round the corner. 

“ Goodness ! ” said Brand with relief. “ That was a 
lear one ! ” 

“ Sound idea, that, about the specimen,” said the admir¬ 
ing Denny. “ Choked him off all right.” 

” W ell,” said Brand judicially, ‘‘ it is a specimen, and I 
io think Thw^aite would be interested, if he got the chance. 
i\dnch he w’on't.” 

“Thank goodness, the little beast kept quiet,” .said 
Denny. “ 1 felt like that Spartan cove wdth the fox. Buck 


up, or we'll Ix) run in.” And gathering up their burden, 
they set off at speed down the road. 

Arrived without further adventure in the quad. Brand, 
complete wdth sack, made his stealthy w’ay by a circuitous 
route to the deserted fives-court, while Denny hastened 
towards Big School. Ten minutes later, while the perspir¬ 
ing Brand wrestled with refractory packing-cases, his 
devoted ally, standing w’ell in the rear of the hall, answered, 
with a skill born of long j)ractice; to both their names. 


II. 

E will pass over the intervening week-end with 
but brief comment, and come once more upon 
our desperadoes on the Monday afternoon as 
thej’ struggle wdth the intricacies of the (Jallic 
tongue, a purpose for which they both attended the same 
ela.ss. The past forty-eight hours had left their mark upon 
Brand and Denny. There had be<*n first of all the ques¬ 
tion of food for their captive. Dennj’, a firm devotee of 
the platter had advocated meat, potatoes and gravy, 
embellished with an occasional sardine. Brand, partly from 
motives of economy and partly because one of liLs uncles 
w as a vegetai'ian, had inclined to a diet of nuts and w^ater. 
Each adheretl so stoutly to his opinion that the monkey had 
b(‘en within an ace of getting nothing at all. Finally, how'- 
<*ver, a compromise had supplied it with meals consisting ol 
a small portion of mutton (Denny’s) and half-a- dozen nuts 
(Brand’s). 

But the strain of maintaining an aloof and dispassionato 
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’* D«nny, battling with the %vuk1ow» uttered a low cry ot triumph.’ 


nppearanco before their fellows and at the same time creep¬ 
ing out every few hours to the fives-court with their pockets 
full of repellent debris, had proved more severe than they 
had anticipated. Messrs. Ib’and and Denny, staring 
without interest at a page of French pronouns, were heartily 
glad that the hour was at hand when they might free 
themselves of their incubus. 

At tliree-forty-five precisely Brand, shooting a glance 
across the room at his accomplice, stoofl up in his place 
and clicked a finger. At the same time he held a handker- 
<*hief, tastefully inked with red, before his nose. Receiving 
a gi’iidging permission to retire and staunch the flow with 
a large key, he offered thanks and shutfled hastily from th(> 
room. Five minutes later Denny, having “ come over all 
cjueer and faint, sir,” emerged from the door with authority 
to go and lie down for a space. In a moment he was pro¬ 
ceeding privily, via the cloisters and the back of the baths, 
to the fives-courts. 

There was discovered Brand, tenderly sucking a finger and 
offering to the air his of)inion of monkeys. Denny, wasting 
no time in f)rofitl<‘ss discussion, picked up tlie sack and set 
olf at a mil. 'J'ogether they panted round Big .School, 


across the road and on to the narrow stretc 
of common beyond. 

“ Bit like anything ! ” gasped Brand, a 
they ran. “ I shall be jolly glad to get ri' 
of the brute.” 

” Same here,” answered Denny, quicken 
ing his step. 

There had occurred at Wenley at tlie eni 
of the previous term a small but .sufficient! 
disastrous fire. In the west wing a numb< 
of studies had been burnt out, and wit 
them several rooms occupied by sundr 
ma.sters. Among these latter sufferers ha< 
bf^en Mr. Rutt. That worthy gentlemar 
being a person of independent charactei 
had thereupon rented a small furnished cot 
tage on the common, close to the sc hoc 
gates, where he lived in a kind of monkis 
seclusion, tend(‘d daily by an elderly char 
lady from the town, who consented, for ai 
exorbitant fee, to make his be<l and hi 
breakfast, leaving him to his own resource 
for the rest of the day. It was to this cot 
tage that Messrs. Ihantl and Denn^* mad 
their tortuous way. 

“ Sh—sh—sh ! ” said Denny, as the 
reached their goal. “ Half a second.” H 
peered anxiously over the gainleii hedg* 
“ All clear. Not a sign of anyone. Coin 
on.” He forced his way through the hedgt 
turntHl to receive the struggling stick, and 
followed by his fellow-criminal, approachc* 
the wintlow of the cottage. 

Now then,” said Brand, “ in wdth liin 
C’an you open it ? ” Dtmny, battling wit 
th(‘ window, uttei*ed a low cry of triumpl 
and pulled it open. Together they lifted tli 
sack to the sill and with the gieatest car 
opened its mouth. Nothing resulted. 

” l*rod him up a bit ” suggested Brant’ 
Denny jerked his knee gently into the sac’ 
the latter wriggled violently, sw’aycHl t 
way and that, and erupted a .small, rou 
ball of fur, which shot across the sill into ti 
room, alighting with a dull thud upon tl 
carpet. In a flash Brand slammed-to Ih 
window. 

” Top-hole ! ” .said Denny, as they ract* 
for the hedge. “ It went off jolly w’ell. 
bet the little fiend makes absolute hay c 
his room ! ” 

” It will,” said Brand grimly. “ It’s f 
wild as blaze.s. Don’t wonder.” The 
rocked in unison with happy laughter s 
they recrossed the road. Life seenuMl very good t 
^hs^rs. Brand and Denny. 

“ I'd give anything,” panted Denny, as tliey hastene 
up the stairs to their fonn-room, ” to see his face when I 
gets in to-night and that thing hops out and gi’abs his leg 
He’ll probably have a couple of fits.” 

“ I hof3e so,” said Brand cheerfully. “ Here we ar 
You go in and I’ll follow along after a decent interval, 
The following day passed for Brand and Denny in a kir 
of deep, warm peace. The former confided to his frier 
that he had not felt so goorl since the day when he h* 
introiluced the parrot into Thwaite’s fonn-room. Denn 
chuckling merrily, agreed that the world was an excelloi 
place. 

By the fortune of war they saw nothing of their victi 
during the day, it being one of those ordinarily welcoin* 
periods when ]Mr. Rutt’s activities failed to carry hi 
athwart their path, l^sually to Brand and Denny tlie 
days stood out in lettei’s of gold ; to-day, however, th< 
longed for a glimji.se of their prey. Their imaginatioi 
produced for them vivid pictures of a desperate fracas 
the coitag»‘, culminating in the wild flight of the man Hu 
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fiom the unknown and demoralising (error. Denny even 
mlvanced (lie opinion that Mr. Kiitt had, in all probability, 
spent the night on the common. 

“ Let ns liope so,*’ saitl Brand piously. Smiting each 
other happily on the back, they parted at bed-time in a 
state of mind that can only be described as beatific. 

* “ Hear about it in Latin to-morrow, I expect,” said 

Brand hopefully. 

” Sure to,” answered Denny. 

The break on the following morning found Brand, 
smiling gently to himself, leaning against the wall of the 
gyrn. and awaiting the coming of Denny. His whole soul 
was absorbed in pleasurable anticipation of the coming 
■ hour, when he would find himself face to face with his 
victim, and might, with ordinary luck, gather some idea 
of what had actually transpired. He laughed aloud and 
clapped his thigh for sheer joy of life. His bitten fingers 
and the anxieties of the week-end ho dismissed as naught ; 
revenge was his. 

At this point he perceived, advancing slowly towards 
him, the expected Denny. Brand, somewhat puzzled, 
observed that all was obviously not well with his friend. 
Denny walked in the manner of one who has suffered a 
severe shock. His feet trailed across the grass, and in 
his hand he carried a newspaper. 

” Hullo,” said Brand wonderingly. 

“ Brand,” said Denny, and his voice souiuled old and 
l)roken, “ have you ever seen an utter, complete and 
absolute fool ? ” 

► ” I'm looking at one now,” said Brand obviously. 

“ You are,” agreed Denny unexpectedl\% ” and so am I. 


Squint at that.” He held out the “ W'enley Gazette and 
District News,” marking with his thumb a certain para¬ 
graph. Brand, marvelling gi-eatly. took the paper and 
glanced at the portion indicated. Then he started violently 
and turned a sickly yellow ; his mouth opened feebly and ho 
reeled back agairist the wall. Denny nodded gloomily. 
” Read it,” he said. Ihaml read dazedly on. 

“THE PRGDKIAL RETURNS.” 

“ Amcsixo End to Simian’s Wandrrinos.” 

“ A sniiill Ind an monkey, th':* property of Mr. Chnrle.s 
Rutt, n member of the staff at ^Venley School, has recently” 
l>een th'^ hero of an amusing adventure, and has at the 
same time demonstrat d the degree to whieh th^ homing 
instinct is d(*veloped in the simian race. Mr. Rutt, on 
i-etiiriling to the School last week for the new term, brought 
with him his pet, a memento of the gallant master’s service 
in India. On Friday last, during its owner’s absence from 
the cottage which he is occupying pending repairs to h s 
rooms, the animal disappeared. Search failing to disclose 
its whereabouts, its master regretfu ly gave it up for lost. 
His surprise may bo imagined when, on returning to his 
cottage on Mon lay even ng, he found the truant com¬ 
fortably curled ufion the hearth-ruj, sound asleep and 
apparently no whit the worse for its adventurous week-end. 
Wliere and how it existed in the interval is a my tery, aiul 
it is to be hoped that th ‘ animal's wanderlust has now 
been permanently satisfied.*’ 

Tliero was a short, strained silence, while the paper 
droppeil unheeded to the ground. Brand stared vacant- 
eyed at Denny ; Denny ga'zed miserably at Brand. 

‘* \\ ell, Tin blowed ! ” said the latter faintl}^ 



IN MEMORY OF THE GALLVNT DEAD. 

The notice dtsplayed outside the rcm.iins Qf the Cloth Hall In mined Ypres, wliere many thousands of British soldiers gave 

their lives during the Great War. 
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“ COLLECTOR” 


Danzig: 30 pf. 

{Enlarged.) 


Angola : \ centavo. 


Sweden : 50 ore. 

{Enlarged.) 


As has been truthfully observed, it is evident from the small 
numbers printed that this issue has been mainly produceil 
for the purpose of sale to collectors. 

The remaining stamp of the half-dozen is the 5c., violet, which 
hears a symbolical design. It shows 

classic woman, holding aloft a 

torch in her right hand and a flag in 

her left. As in all the set, there are 

the dates *'1821- 1921.” At the sides 

this stamp has Repubbca de 

Costa Rica,” with 1h>1ow the inscrip¬ 
tion “ Centenario do la Indepeiiden- 

Latvia : 1 rou- 

“ Arms.” 

Since Xovember, 
state made its de- {Enlarged.) claration of inde- 

IK5ndence, a con- stant stream of 

peculiar postage stamps has flowed therefrom. At one time i(| 
was the paper shortage that made Latvian stamps notable, for 
they were printed upon any variety of that material that cam^- 
to hand, such as paper upon which maj- 
had been printed, banknotes, leaves oi 
sc'hool exercise books, and some so thin 
that it w’as described as being cigarette 


1 “ Stamp Corner,” pages to find that the popularity 
of new' issues steadily augments. Or, preferably, 

1 should say that it goes ahead by leaps and bounds. 
As was not long since remarked, ” all the news of the world is 
indicated in the postage stamps that are being put forth by 
flesh states and altere(l old coun¬ 
tries,” and the in- telligent amassing 

of these little labels all over the 

globe, undoubtedly forc<'^ ft fellow’ to 

realise something surprising 

story of the uni- > IE 20) verse of w'hich he 

forms a living * r* - ■ fttom. 

For their intrin- 1 value, beauty 

of design, and ■ sujx^r-excellence of 

w’ o r k m a n s h i p, Holland : 20 cent. many of the old 

and historic stamps are immeasurably 

in advance of any- thing philafelic that 

is (juite modern. As amply demonstrated in these pages, though, 
plenty of the new' issues provide us wdth genuine small w'orks of 
art that must be a joy to all who are endow’ed with any sense 
of appreciation of the beautiful. Nor are some of them to be 
lightly regarded in the capacity of mone¬ 
tary investments. Tliere are plenty of ' __ ,_ 

new is.sues that have already become 

obsolete, and the price of w'hich continues ] ^ 

to mount upwards. Many adult collectors ■ 

who formerly “ did not touch new issues ” 
are now “coming round to them.” ’ 

Holland : 4c., pale claret, ” Queen ^ 

Willu'lmina ” 20e., blue, ” Oblong |H; 

numeral tyj>e ”; 11c., blue, “Postage • 




has been issued to 
centenary of the 
Costa Rica. These 
ive-looking labels of 
a distinctly cheap 
about them. Five of 
traits of Juan Mora, 
1821, and of Julio 
of the Republic to- 
are small, and are 
The list of values, colours. 


A set of six stamps 
r'ommemorate the 
In<le})endenco of 
are rather unattract- 
large size, that have 
and lociil appearance 
tliem bear the por- 
the President in 
Acosta, who is head 
day. These portraits 
executed by half-tone engraving. 
an«I numbers printed are :— 

2e., orange and black, 5,000. 
.'k-., green and black, 5,000. 
ts’., red and black, 5,000. 


CNT 


o 1 a n cl. z I > marks, green. 

“ Poczta Polska.” \ ^ marks, nnl. 

*' Poczta Polska.” 1 A 25 marks, mauve, 

“ Poczta Polska.” V ^ ! 

Three example.s are here shown of 

the so-called “Constitution” series, but with the exception. 
]>erhaps, of the Om., the specimens are hardly calculated to 
prajudiee us in their favour. 

Danzig : 30pf., green and orange, “ St. George and Dragon.*' 


Holland 11 c. 
' Pottage due. 


15c., blue and black, 5,00t). 
30e., red-brow'n and black, 
[ 2,000 
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Three stamps of this design lia/e been issued in aid of the 
fund for the treatment of tuberculosis, there being also stamps 
value 60 and 120 pfennigs. St. George is seen conquering the 
Dragon, and in the backgroimd there are tlie Tower of the Law 
Courts and the Church of St. Mary. The stamps werc available 
for a short period only, and were then withdrawn from sale. 
They were sold at double their face value, the extra cost being 
devoted to the purpose named. Such method of assisting 
sufferers from eonsiunption is, of course, not new, several other 
countries having been beforehand wdth a like idea. 

Naturally we wish our “ Corner ” to be adequately 
representative, and this is why I am including this 
one poorly executed example of a stamp having 
melancholy interest. 

Denmark : 10 ore, green, “ Official.” 

Following upon the last mentioned monstrosity, 
nothing could come as a more pleasing change than 
this finely designed and printed “ Official ” stamp 
of Denmark. 

Angola : ^c., black on pale green, ‘‘ Postage 

Due.” 

l*ortugal is issuing new Postage Due series in all 
her colonies. These stamps are of the same type as beforc, but 
t he values are in centavos instead of in reis. The same remarks 
apply to the Postage Dues of Portugal it.self. 

Sweden : 50 6re, grey-black, “ Gimtav V.” 

This is a new stamp with portrait of King Gustav looking 
to left, as on the current 20 and 40 ore values. It is sold in 
booklets containing twenty stamps. 

The farther a young philatelist progresses towards that state 
the attaining of w^hich entitles him to be termed an advanced 
collector, the more attention does he pay to the condition of 
liis stamps. At the present 
stage of philately, it may he 
said that condition is every¬ 
thing ; except in the case of 
real rarities, dirty, torn, or 
otherwise damaged stamps are 
not worth having. Perfora¬ 
tions must be complete, and 
the stamps should not be too 
heavily postmarked. Those 
rulcjs being observed, the re¬ 
sult in bulk is the orderly and 
artistic achievement wliich we 
know as a well-filled stamp 
album. 

In addition to that which philatelists know* as ‘‘condition,” 
every stamp possibly exists in what we may term one of three 
states. The stamp may be “ postally used ” ; it may be ” un¬ 
used ” ; or it may be in that pristine perfection that is known 
as “ Mint.” It is as to the collecting of mint stamps in general 
that I am going to make an observation orlwo. 

Undoubtedly the definition of exactly w’hat is a stamp in 
mint condition has of late yeais become more circumscribed, 
and that quite rightly. In a glossary of philatelic terms you 
will find such an entry as :— 

“ Mint. —A stamp or entire in'perfect condition as 
when issued ; in the case of an adhesive, including 
th'j original gum.” (An entire is, of cour.se, an envelope, 
wrapper, or card complete). In other words, a mint 
stamp is one that is in as perfect a condition as when 
it was first issued. Despite that being so, the practice 
waa in many quarters fairly general of describing as 
mint such stamps as were in perfect condition w*ith 
the exception that, for the purpose of securing thorn 
in the album, a stamp mount or hinge had been affixed to the 
V>aek. That having been done, they were in nctualitjuiolongerniint. 

So far the matter has been all plain sailing. But having 
thus decided that in order to qualify as a mint stamp, the 
B|>c*cimen must never have been mounted, a query occurs that, 
when they liave read to this |K)int, many readers will want to 
put to me. That query is : If we are not to attach mounts to 
mint stamps, how are we to secure them in our albums ? 

There is no doubt whatever that stamps of any value w’hich 


are in the happy state of being mint, should he so retaine I. 
Stamp values are ri.sing, and for positiv'cly good stuff, the likeli¬ 
hood is that values will continue to ri.se. The record of the 
sale—and auction—rooms shows that amongst collectors with 
money it is the mint stamps that are always in demand. “Superb 
copy ; mint,” is an ap|>eal that is never made in vain. 

“ That is all very true,” I can hear some “ Cornorite ” com¬ 
menting. “ But, unfortunately, boys don’t usually have much 
to do w'ith stamps that are truly scarce. Ilow’, then, docs this 
matter affect us ? ” 

My dear young sir, the concern is yours in this 
manner : Now' and again, as I very well know, boys 
do become possessed of mint stamps, of such kinds 
as are w^ell w orth keeping mint. That is to say. they 
are w'ell worth retaining in fully mint condition if 
there is any chance whatever of their ow ner at some 
time or other putting them on the market, either for 
sale or exchange. And such being so, it is w’ise to 
consider how' mint stamps are to be contained in 
one’s album as such. 

Remember that a mint stamp is no longer that 
w’hcn once it has been mounted. A stamp mount or 
hinge having been fastened to it, the stamp at once passes 
into the lower category of the unus?d. 

There are some collectors of mint stamps who adopt what 
is known as the strip system. Some good transparent paper is 
obtained w’hich is cut into strips of suitable w'idth and length. 
The strips having been folded, they arc fixed to the pages of 
the album. And in the fold of the strips the stamps are in¬ 
serted. That, though, is a somewhat clun'iSy plan. The strips 
do not lend themselv’^es nicely to inclusion in the alburn. 
More fatal still, the stamps are loose in the folds, and so are 

liable to slip about, even to 
fall entirely out of the folded 
strips. The most effective 
system for properly including 
mint stamps in one’s album 
is certainly to adopt the aid 
of transparent envelopes. 
Separately, each stamp is 
placed in one of these little 
envelopes, face outwards, of 
course, and thus showing quite 
plainly. The envelope is 
then mounted in the album 
with a mount or bingo in tho 
ordinary w'ay. 

Now' for a note touching on a matter referred to last month. 
In mentioning Messrs. Whitfield King’s list of Air Post stamps, 
I had no room to give the many varieties at present in stock. 
Here they are :—Austria, 1^, and 4 kronen. Belgian Congo, 
50c., 1, 2 and 5 francs. China, 15, 30, 45, 60 and 90c. Czecho¬ 
slovakia, imperforate, 14, 24 and 28 kronen, perforate, 14, 24 
and 28 kronen. Danzig on German, 40, 60 pf., and 1 mark; 
new type, 40, 60 pf., 1, 2 and 5 marks. Esthonia, 5 marks ; 
Germany, 10 and 40 pf. Holland, 10, 15 and 40 cents. Hungary, 

1. V and 44 kronen, 3, 8, 12 kronen on 10 kronen. Italy, 
25c. (Turin-Home), 25e. on 40c. (Naples-Palernio). 
Latvia, 10 and 20 roubles, triangular. Memel, 1, 2, 3, 
4 marks, obsolete. Newfoundland, SI on 15c. Spain, 
5, 10, 25, 50c. and 1 peseta. Sweden, 10 on 3, 20 on 

2, and 30 on 4 ore. Switzerjand, 30c. and 50c. Tunis, 
30c. on 35r., 3 >e., olive and blue. United States, 6c., 
IGc., and 24 *. 

The above, as quoted, are all unused, but there are 
also a fair proportion of “entires.” Of an advanced 
collection of Air Post stamps, tlie entire cover is naturally 
enougli an exceedingly important feature. Not only does 
the “ entire ” show the .special postmark that is used for the 
air service, but it provides that same authentification in 
the many instances w’here there is an Air Post but no special 
Air Post stamp. 

Next month I shall be able to show j'ou an exceptionally 
interesting “ type ” series, allowing “ maj) ” stamps from all 
over the world. 



Latvia: 1 rouble. 
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Being the Story of the Discovery of the “Big Fish,” or the Quest of the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 


{Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville.) 


CHAPTER XXL 


I AM MADE A GHOST, AND THEN A FOOL. 


SPRANG at Iiiin with my 
sword, the rusty blade tliat I 
liad stolen from those grim 
and whitened bones. 

The man was at my mercy. 
He was unarmed, liaving laid 
aside liis rifle before lie ap¬ 
proached the Tomb. Ho 
trembled in every limb as he 
fled before my onslaught and 
cried out aloud for pity as I 
jabbed at hun in a kind of 
vicious frenzy. 

In the twilight his face looked pale-green in colouring, 
and his little pig-like eyes seemed in danger of springing 
from his head. It would be difficult to conceive an expres¬ 
sion upon which abject terror was more strongly marked. 

Amos J3averstock was an evil man in many ways, and 
a brave man in others ; else, ho had never risked his life 
so often amid the dangei*s of the tropic wilderness. Courage 
of a sort he had in plenty, but, because he was ev il in his 
nature, he fearetl death and all connected with the grave, 
(hough 1 had never thought to And him as superstitious 
as he was. He had always struck me as a hard, calculating 
man, who looked upon the practieal side of all things. And 
yet- without a doul)t he now took mo for a ghost 

.And after all—when the full facts are considered—his 
mistake was excusable ; even to-day, when 1 call to mind 
that scene that was enacted in the half-light of the woods, 
I am inclin(*d to laugh at it all, for there was something 
ludicrous about it. I wore the helmet of the dead man, and 
had sprung at .Amos out of the Tomb, without giving him 
timfj to think. Assuredly, in his eyes, what else coukl 1 
have been but an infuriate<l ghost, dangeious and a<‘tive 
kecai.se my solitude had been tlisturbed. 

1 thrust at him savag(‘iy in the darkness, whilst he 
Jiurried liere and there, in and out among tiie trees, y«*lling 



like a fiend. How hideous he was ! I can fiee him iiov 
with his hunchback, his green face, his staring eyes, hi 
mouth contorted in terror. For all that, he was quid 
and agile, and once or twice eluded a sword-tlirust tlia 
vv’ould have pierced him to the heart. 

And then, at last, I had him. I carried my sword in nv 
right hand, and, as I lunged, he jumped aside, tovvard.s th 
left. As^ quick as thought I caught him by the throat 
Whereat he fell down before me on his knees and cla.s|)«‘ 
hi.s hands in the attitude of one who pleads for mercy. 

He was in my power. I said not a word, but clenche 
my teeth, and looked into those eyes that ev^en then 
feared. I drew back my sword, and then paused a moment 
for 1 had no liking for the work, which was the hangman 
job. 

“ Alercy ! ” he groaned again. 

I took in a deep breath, like a man about to dive. 1 fel 
that I must brace myself for this red task of commoi 
justice. I looked at his body, clothed in tatters, to selec 
a spot most vulnerable where I might plunge my sworvl. 

“ Amos Bavwstock,” said I, “ you die.” 

“ You know my name ! ” he stammered. 

“ You die, here and now. And may the good Go 
forgiv’e you for your sins.” 

And as the words left my lips, I was fellei^ by someon 
who had crept upon me from behind. I was felled*like a 
ox. A single blow upon the back of the head sent me ov> 
like a ninepin, and I lay stretched upon the ground, bu 
half-conscious, with a singing sensation in my head. 

Present l>', 1 sat up, and looked about me. There vva 
Amos, still upon his knees, as green as ever. And inim» 
diately above me stood one whom I did well to recoguis 
as Mr. Gilbert Forsyth. 

That j)lace was dimly illuminated by the white ligb 
of the newly-risen moon, turning the leaves upon the ti-ee 
above us to a glistening silv’er. 

Forsyth was wearing the remnants of a pair of trouser; 


J 
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tho legs of which ended in a tattered fringe a little below 
liis loiees. He was naked to the waist, around N\'luch was 
a Ix?lt, crammed with luiives and pistols. 

I remembei-ed his curled whiskei-s and his pomaded 
moustache on the morning when I had first set eyes upon 
him, wlien I lay hidden in the gorse-bush. His fair hair 
now had grown so long that it reached^ to his shouldei’s ; 
and his wliiskers Iiad spread into a short, shaggy beard, 
which was divided somewhat in the middle like that of a 
Frenchman or a Sikii. I had thought of him always as a 
\'ery immaculate gentleman ; 
but here was a desperate, 
piratical blade who, one might 
easily believe, chewed glass 
and compelled his unha]ipy 
victims to walk the plank. 

He looked at me, and 
folded his amis; and then 
spoke in a voice quite cairn. 

“ And ivho the blazes are 
you ? ” he asked. 

I was wise enough not to 
arLSwer. Ghosts—so far as I 
knew — could never speak. 

And was I not a ghost ? 

Jf I ha<l been a fool to go 
down into the Tomb, I 
sliowod at least a little wis¬ 
dom in now holding my 
tongue. For this, however, 

I take no credit. I could not 
foresee tlie course that events 
would take. 1 liad been siir- 
prisorl and mastered, and 
cuisod myself because I had 
not killed Amos out of hand, 
when the man was in my 
power. Disappointed, dis 
gustod with myself, I was 
Btnbborn as a mule. They 
might do what they would, 
thoy^ might torture me, but 
still I would not speak. 

Forsyth repeated his ques¬ 
tion ; and for answer I 
rushed again at Amos, and 
c\ cn then- would have killed 
him had not the other caught 
mo in his arms and held .1110 
fa.st. 

The man was stronger than 
I thought ; for, though 1 
kicked and struggled, I could 
not free myself. Amos, as 
Jio watcherl us, regained a 
little of his commonsense, 
anrl got slowly upon his feet. 

“ No ghost,” said he. “ No 
gho.st.” And he went on 
i-ej:)eating the words as if he were a parrot. 

“ Ghost ! ” laughed Forsyth. “ If this is a ghost, he is a 
warm-blooded one, and as vicious as they make ’em.” 

“‘Tlien, who is he ? ” asked Baverstock. “I swear to 
y ou. he came out of the Tomb, as I’m a living man.” 

“ And he’s another,” added Forsyth. “ Who ho is, or 
what biLsiness he has in such a place as this, I can no more 
sa.v than you can. None, the less, the circumstantial 
evidence is all against mortality. I am reminded, my 
friend, of the Carthaginian Queen: ^ Exoriare aliqiiis 
liostris ex ossibus iiltor ’ —(May .some avenger ari.se from 
my bones). I call this individual ‘Hannibal,’ on that 
account.” 

“ Who wants your Latin gibl>erish ! ” cried Amos. 
“ Took plain facts in the face ; call a .spade a spade.” 

“ Also,” .said Forsyth, in his usual sing-song voice, 
“ call a man a man, and not a ghost.” 


“If he’s alive.” said Amos, coming even neaior, “ then, 
who is ho ? I tell you, when I lifted the tombstone, ho 
sprang forth like a Jack-in-the-box, and, had it not been 
for you, I would never have escaped wnth life.” 

“1 have told you already,” said tho other, “I know no 
more of him than you do.” 

It was then that they were joined by the Spaniard, 
Vasco, and Joshua Tru.st, who came togetlier from the 
darkness of the thickets into the full light of the moon. And 
when they'saw' me, they also were afraid ; for I had agairi 


* No ghost.* And he went on repeating the words as if 


donned the helmet and stood at no groat distance from 
the open grave. 

Forsyth explained the situation in a few words, with 
many a wave of the hand, as if he introduced us. Baver¬ 
stock, in the meantime, was rapidly becoming his normal 
self. He seemed to have forgotten, for tho time being, the 
very object of his journey. 

“There’s some mischief here!” on a sudden ho ex¬ 
claimed. “ Rushby told us we w’ould find the map beneath 
the helmet of the Spaniard.” 

At that, Forsyth laughed, and pointed straight at me. 

“ And since our Hannibal,” he observed, “ weal's such 
a headgear somewhat out of fashion, w e may safely presume 
that he could tell us where the map is, if he had the power 
to make us understand—which, for myself, I doubt.” 

The truth then dawned upon mo on tho in.stant. Mr. 
Gilbert Forsyth, for all his cleverne.ss and calmness, was 


“*No ghost,* said he. 
he were a parrot.** 
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fully ill the wrong as Amos Raverstock had lieen ; for 
lie believed me to be a savage, whereas the oilier had tak<*ri 
me for a ghost, the awful apparition of a bygone Spanish 
soldier. If 1 had refused to speak before from sheer pig¬ 
headedness, I was now resolved to play the part that I was 
east for, putting my trust in Providence and fortified by 
resolution. Though tliey burnt my flesh with red-hot 
irons, I was determined I would never speak. 

They questioned me in every barbarous language that 
they knew. \"asco and Amos himself were my inquisitors, for 
Trust was no scholar, and Foisvdh's learning went no 
further than the dead classic tongues, and, I believe, a little 
Fi-ench. But I just gai>ed at thorn like a fool, and atdast 
they gave it up as a bad business ; and Amos, by now well 
convinced that I was human, struck me a cowardly blow 
across the mouth. 

They looked in the Tomb; they soarehed every- 
wliere for the map. They made a great fii-e of 
brushwood that they might see the better, and neglected 
no poasible hiding-place where 
that little strip of parchment might 
be hidden. They looked inside my I 
quiver, and even in the hollow of J 
my blow-pipe. And then, at length, ♦ 
quite late at night, they gave it up. T |1%0U made me 
And in an ill mood they were, I hj day; 

especially Trust and Amos. T You chased ' 

They must have thought, how- ♦ a league 

ever, that I was likely to be of some t You’d never a tl 

use to them, for they bound me I done 

hand and foot before I was per- f 

.nitted to lie down to rest. They t ***»'“*>' 

were evidently not disposed to set Y You made me bn 

me free until they had solved the I was keen, 
riddle I presented. They were alto- T When the world f 
gether at a loss to explain who I was I and mean, 
or why—^apparently, of my own T Yon gave me gril 

free 'will— I had gone down into I - , ^ 

that grim and ancient vault. | * 

Left alone, 1 was given time to | 
think, and I lay awake that night J You’re only a b 
for many hour.s, w’ondering what I will guess 
would happen. f What a power 

There were exactly three reasons I youthfnlness, 
why they should not have recog- ♦ With its fresh nen 
nis^ me: Firstly, I was so altered in I • 

appearance, so brown and wrinkled t ^sSin^ ^ 
by the sun, with my hair all long and I 
shaggy, that I do not think my own t 
mother herself would have known I »»» 
me ; se<!ondly, my face had been half- 

hidden by the helmet I had worn ; and, thirdly—the most 
potent fact of all—they never dreamed for a moment that 
J was yet alive. Months before, they had tied me to a tree, 
and loft me to starve to death in the great forest many miles 
away across the plain beyond Cahazaxa’s Temple. And, 
a.s 1 romembered this, it occurred to me that, even if they 


Zo a Boi?. 


|f‘%0U made me laugh on a dismal 
day; 

You chased the dumps ” quite 
a league away. 

You’d never a thought of the good 
you’d done 

With your scrap of jest and your 
healthy fun. 

You made me brave when the battle 
was keen. 

When the world around seemed petty 
and mean. 

You gave me grit with your outlook 
fine 

And your staunch belief in a Help 
Divine. 

You’re only a boy—and you never 
will guess 

What a power there lies in your 
youthfulness. 

With its fresh new pluck and its ideals 
plain ; 

Its banner of courage kept free from 
stain. 

DRAOIAN. 


aroiuid the camp, and I ha<l seen his eyes reflected in the 
firelight, they ha<l been of a certainty but a few inches from 
tlie ground ; for I knew’ well the habits and the natuni of 
this most beautiful of bea.sts. But tliese eye.s were h>ur 
feet at least above the ground, and, being too large for tho>» 
of a monkey, must belong to a human being—w’ho could l>r 
none other than John Bannister himself. 

I saw those eyes for no longer than a few .seconds, and 
then they disappeared. I heard no sound, not so much as 
the stirring of a leaf, for the night w’as strangely still. 

How can I de.scribe the emotions that then sw’ayed me ! 
I knew’ that I must possess my soul in patience, leaving 
what was best to do to Bannister himself. And yet I 
longed with all my heart to grasp the hand of my friend. 
I knew now, for certain, that he was near to me, watching 
over me, ready to strike a strong blow’ in my dofenc** 
w’hen the opportunity should offer: 

I I’emombered that I had not seen him since that da\ 
when I beheld him running acro^ the Sussex fields, 
with his brown paper parcel undei 
his ajm, when Fors^’th had struck 
me down and carried me aw’ay, to 
igQM begin my series of adventures. And 

^ [ he was now quite near to me, thou- 

n^h An n Aiamnl ^ sands of miles awav from where I ha<I 

on a diamai j 

;hedumps” quite it is a long march in very truth, 

-way. from the South Downs of England 

ight of the good < to the shadow of the Andes ; and 

- . . , much lies between that is strangt* 

u jest ana your wonderful and savage—tlie gi-eat 

] ocean, the mystery of those broa«l 
> when the battle > endless rivers, and the forest 

■ ► with its eternal twilight €«id dark, 

lund seemed petty silent places where death lies in wait. 

John Bannister had gone forth to 
dth your outlook find me ; ‘and he had found me, at 

- . . — , ^ * last, after all these dreadful days, 

behef in a Help . possible for me to 

- sleep ? I lay awake for hours with 

—and you never !! quickly beating heart, and thoughr 

o of all that had been and all that 

ere lies in your might be yet to come. I saw Vasc< 

< take the watch from Trust, and then 

luck and its ideals ^ ^ yfr. Forsyth post himself as sentrv 

le kent frae from towards the early hours of moniinc 

ge kept tree no | length the daylight 

DRAGIAN. came, Forsyth looked at me and sa\\ 

] that I was awake. 

“ Friend Hannibal,” .said ho. 

But I made no answer. At w hioli 
he thought—for he was a strange man in many \va\ s — 
to test me with the classics. 

“ TiUum &iZentii praemium,^' said he ; “or, as we liavv 
it. Silence is ever golden. How’ever, I believe that you eouM 
tell us much, were you so disposed.” 

Still I never answered. He could think what he liked : 


wore to recognise me, they might again believe me to be a 
gliost, since for so long they Iia<l been cfa tain I was dead. 

The.so w’cro my thonglits as I lay awake, too near tlio 
fire for comfort ; and as 1 was thinking, 1 observed a singular 
phenoint*non, which at fii-st guv’c me cause for new alarm. 

Arnos, Forsvth, and Vasc*o wer e sound asleep, and Joslina 
Trust was on watcli, soati’d on tlie ground a little aw’ay from 
me. He was not particularly alert. Indeed, Ire was 
o< eupied in the kind of pastime that amused him. W ith 
a rcd-liot fircluainl in liis Iiand, ho was killing one by one 
the little insects that crawlfsl upon tlie ground. 

I looked fiast liini into tlie tliir.’kots, and I was at oncf^ 
prepared to swear that I observed a pair of evi's in which 
tlie firo-liglit w’as reflected—eyes tliat regarded in<\ 
Now, I might have believed these eyes to be those of a 
jagimr, veeni it not that they n'seinbled the eyes of a nuiii, 
and I knew for a fact that John Bannister was on tlie trail. 

1 mafic neither sound nor inovemeiit, but at once set out 
upon this new train of tlionglit. W'ere a jaguar jirowling 


I wa,s determined to hold my peace. For all that, I wa- 
considerably disconcerted ; for he continued to look at 
mo for a long time in a very searching manner, the whil 
the daylight grew and the woods became flooded w’ith tlia’ 
faint, evanescent twilight that fades and seems to clriti. 
even when the sim is at its height. 

At last he gave a start, and sat bolt upright. 

“ A strange thing ! ” said ho, rubbing his eyes, an l 
continued to look at me, but this time W’ith a frown. 

“ A strange thing, indeed ! ” he repeated. 

There was another pau.se, during W’hich I had not tlie 
courage to look him in the face. I had some present iinoui 
of what was now to come. 

“ Allow me,” said he, “ to offer you my most heart; 
congratulations. We have every reason to presume thar 
Master liichard Treadgold is unloved by the gods.” 

And at that, he held out a hand, and I was obligeti ic 
sliake with him, tliougli I felt at once frightened and 
fool. 
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In a trice, a sharp knife had cut my bonds—and I was free.** {See page 347 .) 

CHAPTER XXII. 

MR. FORSYTH AND I BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED. 


F orsyth got to hi.s feet and to niy horror imme¬ 
diately awakened Amos. Then was 1 certain that 
my last hour was at hand. I never thought 
for a moment that protection would come to me 
from a quarter whence I had no reason to expect it. 

I had always suspected Amos to be a kind of madman ; 
and that grey morning in the woods I was, for the fii’st 
time, convinced of it. He beliaved like no sane man, 
blit cursed and raved and stamped upon the groiuid, upon 
which at last he flimg himself writhing as if in pain. 

He had been botli foiled and fooled, and recognised it, 
too. Months before, he had left me in tlie woo<ls to die, 
and now beheld me as alive as ever, and still standing 
.betwixt him ami the goal that ho would gain. Twice, 
it appeared, had he lost pos.se.ssion of the ma[)—or that 
jiart of it which was of the greatest value to him—and on 
both occasions it. was through me that he had failed. 
Besides that, he had taken me for a ghost, a i apparition ; 
he had fallen down upon his knees before me ; and had I 
had the heart in cold blood to plunge my swoid into the 
defenceless body of a living man, Amos Bavei’stock would 
now have been as dead as the Spanish warrior hiimself. 

Make no mistake in thinking that he felt a shade of 
gratitude for that. It w’as bitter disappointment and blind 
livid fury that mastered what sanity was his. He rolled 
ill his wrath here and there about tlie gi-oimd, biting the 
withei-ed leaves and the dead sticks, like the mad dog ho 
was. Then he got to his feet and swore he w’ould kill 
me, and this time there would be no muddling in con¬ 


nection with a matter so inordinately simple. For this 
droailful purpose he took into his hands a long hunting- 
knife, and witli this he came toward me. And as he did 
so, I loi^ked over his shoulder, and saw in the midst of 
the thicKets the gleaming barrel of a rifle. 

I knew then for certain that I was not to die, and smiled 
into the evil face of Amos. John Bannister himself was 
near at hand, my giiardian and my friend. Had Amos 
taken anotlier step, or raised his hand to strike, I know 
he would have dropped stone-dead upon the spot ; for 
Bannister, at such a moment, w'ould have counted his own 
life as nothing. But now I come to the strangest part 
of all my story : it was Mr. Gilliert Forsyth who 
intervened. 

“ You cannot do this,” ho drawled. 

He hail stepped between us. Without violence, almost 
politely, with an arm extended, he pushed Amos aside. 

” Why not ? ” gasped Baverstock, gajiing at the other. 

“ Mainly, my good friend,” answei-ed Forsyth, ” because 
it will profit you nothing. But there are other reasons. 
In the fii-st place, last night, ho might have killed you, 
and did no such thing. Secondly, I am alreaily disposed 
to admire this youth, and to think that it would have been 
the better for us hail he been upon our side from the 
beginning. Thirdly, to kill him as you propose would 
be a foul and dirty business, such as T refu.se to countenance.’* 

Amos turned upon him like a ivild beast. 

” You ! ” he crieil. ” Who are you to dictate terms 
to me ? Who brought you here ? ” 
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“ I brought myself,” said Forsyth, very calmly, “ and Forsyth waited for some minutes. Then ho shrugged I 

I brought you and Trust as well ; for money makes the his shoulders. I 

world go roimd, and witliout my worthy banker you were “ I see,” said lie, “ that neither- threats nor violence I 

still kicking your heels in England. So, the less you speak will be of much avail. You may think differently, however, I 

of that the better.” when I prove to you that I am neither such a fool, nor ' 

I never saw a man more self-possessed ; and on the other j et so soft of heart, as you appear to think me. j 

hand, I never saw one more livid with rage than Amos. “ We find you in the Tomb,” he went on, in his slow, 

On the instant, forgetting me, he turned the full current deliberate voice, “ w'here we believe the map to have been i 

of his wrath upon Mr. Foi-syth. hidden. You knew, therefore, that it was there ; and, ^ 

It would be irksome to repeat word for word the alter- therefore, also, you have fallen in with Rushby. Very ) 

cation that took place between them; for thej’' fought well, then, we all go back to Rushby ; and what is more, ] 

with words and argued for many hours that morning, we start without delay. We know where we left him, and 1 

And whilst this was happening, now and again I shot w'e know that he cannot escape. The question, so far as 

a glance towards the thickets, where I had seen the barrel I can see, presents no difficulty at all.” | 

ef the rifle I was sure belonged to Bannister. But I saw He appeared so confident that I w^as considerably 

no further sign of him, and heard no sound. I did not alarmed, and not without some reason ; for I knew that I j 

loxow therefore whether he was still at hand ; for as yet had left William Rushby in possession of the map. Yet, 

I had no experience of his great skill as a woodsman. I Forsyth liimself could never have Icnown this. He had, | 

did not know that, in spite of his bulk, he could move however, some definite plan at the back of liis mind, and 

in the undergrowth as silently as a snake. appeared so cock-sure of himself that I wished more than 

For nearly all that morning Forsyth and Amos wrangled, ever that I had someone with me with whom I might 
the one to save me, and the other to do murder—the one, take counsel. 

quiet and calm ; the other, raving mad. I had no chance that day to attempt to satisfy my 

It was a question, I suppose, of will power only ; and curiosity ; for, so soon as we had eaten a meal, we packed 

Forsyth conquered in the end. Amos, I could see, was up what little equipment Amos had brought with him 

utterly exhausted. The fire within him had consumed from the ravine, and set forw’ard on our-march towards | 

the better part of his vitality and the violence of his nature. the west. I calculated that it would not take us more ! 

He was at lost reduced to utter speechlessness. Ho stood than two days to reach the other side of the wood ; for we 

before us, panting, his shallow chest heaving greatly followed the trail by which Amos and the others had come, 

like a man who has rim a race. He could not stand steadily On the first night I had the privilege of being enlightened 
upon his feet, but swayed about, from one side to the other, by Mr. Forsyth, who now appeared to have taken me to 

I observed, also, a strange difference in his eyes. TJiey some extent intx) his heart—though upon that long march 

were no longer glistening and pig-like. They were just across the Great Forest, when we had travelled in one 

the wdld, staring eyes of a luiiatic. And, sure enough, anoth^r’s company for many montlis, he heui never deigned I 

a lunatic he was. to speak to me on more than one or two occasions. 

He seated himself upon the trunk of a fallen tree, and Amos, on the other hand, gave me as wide a berth as 
there he sat for many minutes, shivering as if from cold, possible, and sat regarding me with scowls which—to tell 

At last he turned, and spoke in a weak voice—quite un- the truth—I could not fail to see I shared with Mr. Forsyth. i 

like his own—to Joshua Trust. Indeed, I trusted Baverstock so little that, when sheer * 

“ Got me water, you dog,” he ordered, “ and be quick fatigue compelled me to fall asleep, I did so in the firm 
about it.” conviction that the man might plunge a knife into my 

Trust w^ent to a stream that was not far aw^ay ; and . heart at any moment. He was sullen and morose, address- 

oven as the man entered the thickets, I thought that I ing himself only to Trust and the Spaniard, Vasco, and thou 

hoard something move beneath the trees, a little to his never without an oath, and in the voice of one who gives 

right. Ho came back with the water, and Amos drained it orders to a dog. 

at a gulp. But the ceuse w^as very.different with Mr. Forsyth, whose 

“I would know this,” said Trust, standing before them demeanour was scrupulously polite, 
both with folded arms. “ Who’s master now ? Mdio “ I would delight to hear your story from the first,” ho 
takes the bridge ? Whose orders am I expected to obey ? ” said to me, “ for I cannot believe that you have arrivctl 
“That’s a matter for yourself to settle,” answeied Mr. so far as this without .some very exceptional adventures.” 
Foi’syth. “Here we are, in the midst of this almighty “ I did not know,” said I, “ that my affairs meant any- 
wildernoss ; and if we don’t hold together, as like as not thing to you.” 

wo die. For myself, I am not one who, once he lias decided “ On the contrary, you interest me vastly,” he replied, 

on a certain course of action, is easily turned aside. I “Consider, had it not been for my humble self, you had 
liavo come this distance to behold the Greater Treasure, now bei^n lying with your throat cut beside the open grave 
and I do not go back agairf until my quest is ended.” —or, [perhaps, we might have buried you, with some pre- 

At that, Amos brigfiteneil up in a manner truly won- tence of decent feelings.” 

derful. The verj^ thought of gold was to him a kind of And so I told him as much as I thought it would do Iiim 
tonic. He got again iqion his feet. no harm to hear—of how I had been found by the wild men 

“Why, there you sp<‘ak some sense ! ” ho cri('d. “ I of the woods, and had journeyed by myself to Caliazaxa’s 
am the last mjxn in the world to go back upon my friends. Temple. Thence, I told him, I had found ray way to tho 
But we can do nothing without the map.” I\"ood of tlie Red Fish, where I had had the good fortune 

“Leave that to me,” said Forsyth ; “and, sooner or to fall in with William Rushby. But I told him nothing 
later, I will find it. A little sulitlety and sense may veiy of Atupo, tlie Peruvian priest, or of the map which I myself 
well succeed where cold-).)looded murder innst luu o had found by so singular a chance, or of the Treasure that 
failed.” my living eyes had looked upon. 

And thereupon Forsytli turned to me, and, taking mo “And that is all your story ?” he asked. 
l)y both shoiild(‘is, h<‘l(l me* at arms’ length. I thought it best not to answer him ; but I saw by the 

“ Dick Hannibal,” said li<‘ foi* lie laid a singular si'iiso sly, half-amused expression upon his face that he knew 
of humour, ([iiito his own— “ 1 would lia\e you, as \'ou well (Miongh that I would keep him half in the dark. 
l(jve mo, and an'gr('atly in my <l<‘l)t, t<*ll IIS t he w li(>le truth ; He said nothing for a long time. And then, quite 
for I am eonvinced that j ou know’ all there is to know'.” snddonly, lie slapiied a hand upon a knee. 

I sliook my la atl. 1 was resoKod to Ije as stubborn as “ l^pon my life and .soul,” he cried, “you are a lad of 
before. And besides, 1 had every roason now' to think tliab sjiii it, such as I m> self once was, until I learned that in 
John Bnnnistor was hoNaaing on tlie outskirts of the camp, this world it is best to assume a pose I Let mo explain to 
and might at any momf'iit hasten to m\’ aid. } on. There are certain commodities upon the earth tliat 
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** ‘ Was ever anything more wonderful ! ’ said he. ‘ Earth, with her thou¬ 
sand voices, praises God.* *' (See page 350 .) 


all men aro ever after, and money is the fii-st of these. We 
are, therefore, all enemies of one another ; we serainhle 
in the same gutter—to siieh heights has civilisation attainetl. 
I'Je set down for a fool, a laz}^ rascal and a fop, and it is easy 
enough to take by suipnse those who think they have the 
whip-liand of you. You have had an exainj^Ie of this 
yourself in your ov^tt brief experience of ( Jilbert Forsyth 
When you made off from John Bannister’s cabin, on the 
morning when you saw us first, you never susjxx’ted that 
I was the one who would catch you. And so now. It is 1 
who will outwit you, where friend Amos, with his knife 
and oath.s, has failed already.” 

I pricked my eai*s at that; for my curiosity was 
roused. 

” And w^here are vre going ? ” I asked. 

“To William Rushby,” he answere<I, “sometime 
boatswain of the Mary OreenfieldJ*' 

“ And why ? *’ I asked. 

Ho laughed outright. 


“You must learn to see things,” he 
obscrv'cd, “ from the point of view of 
otheis. Hemenibcr that I am well aware 
of this. Kushby and you, when you met, 
compared notes and hatched a plot to¬ 
gether. John Bannister himself may, or 
may not, liave been a party to your mild 
conspiracy. That is a point tliat docs not 
afh*ct tho issue. [ am not so sum Rushby 
spoke tlie truth when he tokl us lie had hidth'ii 
tile map in tlie Spaniai’d's Tomb ; otherwise, 

I cannot see why we diil not find it. 1 go back 
to Kushby, and 1 take you with me, to 
learn the r(‘al truth.” 

“ How will you do that ? ” I asked. 

I thought, at fust, that ho had ignored the 
(jucstion ; for ho answered in a roundabout 
waw 

There is a game of cards called Poker,” 
he observed, “at whieh 1 myself am tolerably 
proficient. In this game—with which you are 
too young to be well acquainted—there is a 
method of gaining by what is known as Bluff. 
.Amos playeil tho game of Bluff on Bannister, 
and failed. Ho tried it again on Kushby, and 
was singularly 8 ucct‘ssfui. In other wonls, 
Bav(‘rstock pretended that ho held you in his 
power, and he was never asked to sliow his 
cards. To bluff, tliercfore, is a risky business 
which should be practised only in moments of 
emergency or urgent need. I go now to 
William Kushby, to lay my han(l upon the 
table, knowing for a certainty that I hold tlio 
best card in the pack.” 

I quite fail to undei-stand you,” said 1, 
shaking my head ; for all this was so much 
tlouble Dutch to me. 

“You,” said Forsyth, “are the test card 
in the pack. There is no occa.sion for us to 
bluff. We have you in our power, 6 us we have 
also Rushby. Between > 011 , you know the 
truth. If one will not speak, the other 
w'ill. If neither speaks, Amos can have his 
way, and bot h of you can leave your bones 
in this sav’age countr\% whom you have ven¬ 
tured of your own free will.” 

I saw* now there was nothing about the 
matter so subtle as I had thought. After 
all, it w'as no more than the old game they 
had played from tho beginning. 

“ I see,” said I, quite slow ly. 

“ I am glad of that,” said Forsyth. 

hereupon he lay down upon his side, 
and almost immediately fell sound asleep. 

And for a long time I watchetl him sleep¬ 
ing, and wondered gi*eatly upon the 
strange complexity of the man’s charac¬ 
ter. He WTi-s polished and refined, and something of a 
scholar, too, if there was real learning behind his tags 
of Latin. He was also not without humanity and a .sense 
of justice ; else I luwl now been dea<l for a whole day and 
night—and that I was still alive I was profoundly gi*ateful. 
And still, he was a villain, as cold-blooded as Amos 
himself, and more dangerous in the sense that he W’as 
saner. 

Tliese were the thoughts that earned me far into the 
night. Trust was again on sentry ; and as I watched the 
man, I observerl that he w’os ncKlding by the fire. Plainly, 
he was three-parts asleep. Wei*e my hands not bound 
behind my back, it woukl be a simple matter to escape. 
And as this thought came into my head—lo and behold ! 

I was free / 

Someone had approached quite silently from behind me, 
from tho direction of the thickets. In a trice, a shar]) 
knife had cut my boiuls. And—as 1 have stated—I was 
free. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

HOW AMOS GAINED POSSESSION OF THE MAP. 

T he thing was done so swiftly that I had no time 
oven to look round. I sat regarding the burly 
figure of Joshua Trust, very definitely outlined 
before the red glow of the fire ; and I know that 
the man never suspected for a moment what had happened. 
Someone whispered in my ear. 

“ Keep an eye on Trust. Draw back into the thickets 
os silently as you can. There you will find me waiting 
for you.’* 

I had no need to look at him. I knew the voice of John 
Bannister, even though he did no more than whisper. I 
was resolved to carry out his instructions to the word. 

Bannister withdrew. I neither heard nor saw him go, 
but I felt instinctively that he w’as no longer at my back. 

I sat watching Josliiia Trust, and saw that the man’s 
cliin had dropped upon his chest. It was plain to see that, 
though he tried his best to keep awake, he W'as so sleepy 
that he could not do so. But, knowing that there w’ould 
be trouble of a certainty if Amos caught him sleeping on 
his post, he might awaken with a start at any moment, 
and for that reason I thought that I had best take the 
chance that offeiod. 

I had boon sitting upright, and still kept my hands 
iM'hind iny back, though they were no longer bound to¬ 
gether. Moving my attitude as little as possible, I drew' 
myself slowly backward, inch by inch. By this cautiotis 
method it took mo the better part of tlueo minutes to 
gain the margin of the undergrowth—a distance of ten 
van Is at the very most, 'riiere I was suddenly liftinl ofl 
my f(‘et, carried a short distance, and releas(‘d, to grasp 
my old friend by the hand. 

And so ho had found me at last, though it s(‘omed to 
me for all the world as if it was 1 w ho had discovered him. 
Ho luwl fulfilled tlie oath ho had sw'orn to my mother 
many months before; and from this monamt wo weie 
nev(M- again to bo partt^d throughout our great ad\'(»nture. 

His story I had learned from W illiam Busliby ; but 
Bannistiu- as yet knew' nothing r)f what had Jiappcaa'd to 
rno, since Ikj had not scon me since the day wlien 1 was 
ki<lnapped upon the Litllehampton road. But there was 
no time tlien to talk to one another. W ith as .small delay 
tis possible, w’o must got well b(*yond the reach of Amos 
and his friends. 


That night we 
joumejx'd in one 
another’s company for 
sov'eral hours through 
the darkness of the 
woods. We could not 
see w'here we were going, 
for it was not possible to 
soe a hand before one’s 
face, and we w'ere 
scratched most pain¬ 
fully and often upon 
tlie thorn - trees that 
were plentiful amid the 
underwoods. But thi.s 
was of no groat account, 
if our own safety wore 
ensured ; for, sooner or 
later, Joshua must see 
tiiat I was gone, and 
would at once give the 
alarm; and if we were 
not well out of the way 
by then, it was quite 
possible that we might 
be overtaken, and 
our plight would be as 
bad as ever. 

So we hurried blindly 
on our way, until at last John Bannister deemed 
that we W'ere safe. Then it was that I learned for 
the first time how utterly exhausted he was. Ho had 
had no sleep, he told me, for tw'o nights, and he was still 
weak from the fever which had robbed him of more than 
half liis strength. 

“ Let us sleep, Dick,” said he. “ To-morrow there w ill 
be time enough for you to tell me all I want to know’.” 

And thereupon w’e lay down to sleep togetlier, side by 
side, in the dense wood in wliich I h^ wandered for so 
long alone ; and, strange as it may seem, w’e slept hand in 
hand. 

I experienced a sense of security and peace such as I had 
never known, ’t seemed to me, for years. He and I w'ere 
at last together; and on the morrow he must hear all my 
story, just as I my.self had once been wont to listen to 
liis wondrous tales of enterprise and daring. I know tliat 
I was happy, and I also know the reason : I had often 
dreamed—as boys will let their fancy nm away with them 
—that he and I were sojourning together in some savage 
place, beset by many dangers. And I always knew that, 
if he were with me, there would be naught to fear; wo 
w'ould come forth unscathed from every peril that threat¬ 
ened life or limb. 

In all conscience, we had enough of danger now, on 
every side of us, in the darkness of the wood. And yet 
I .slept, contented and at peace. 

Daylight awoke us, for we were both creatures of the 
\\’ild. Marldug the position of the sun, W’e set forwaixi 
tow’ards the west, hoping to gain that night the ravdne 
where w’e had left William Rushby. 

Bannister told me that he feared for Rushby’s life, since 
lie was sure that Amos and the others would return to the 
ravine with all possible speed, so soon as ever they dis¬ 
covered that I had escaped from their clutches. I thought 
by now’ that I liad a fair knowledge of the topography of 
the? w’ood ; but I soon found that Bannister knew as much 
as I ditl or even more. In the night W’e must have fled to- 
wards the south ; for we had not gone far upon the route 
that we had cliosen before we came upon the Brook of 
Scarlet Pebbles. 

“ 1 Imow’ w hore we are,” cried Bannist-er, at once. ” We 
are about five miles to the south of the Big Fish itself. I 
can t(‘ll that by the size of the stones in the stream. Wo 
had better changf^ our course towards the .south.” 

“But that will take us away from th? ravine,” saki 1, 
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“ which lies thie west of the wood, some distance to the 
north of the Spaniard's Tomb ! ” 

“ You’i*e right, there,” said Bannister. “ It may he a 
long way round ; but the longest way is often the quickest, 
Dick. In a few hours wo should be clear of the wootl, 
although too far to the south. But we shall hav^e open 
country before us, and should march four miles an hour.” 

I had, by now, told Bannister my story of all that had 
happened to mo since I had first fallen into the hands of 
Amos Bavoi*stock. He asked few questions, though these 
were alwa\'s to the point; and when I liad told him every¬ 
thing, ho said nothing, but just placed one of his great 
1 lands upon my shoulder, and patted me so affectionately 
that the action conveyed far more to mo than aii}^ words 
ho might have used. I knew that ho cared for me mori? 
than ho dared trust himself to say, and, moreov'cr, he 
approved of all that I had tlone. 

So we journeyed towards tho north-west, and came, full 
early in tho afternoon, to open country. Before us we 
could see the rocky spurs and ridges—which were, in fact, 
the beginning of the foothills of the Andes—running north¬ 
ward for .several miles, to end quite suddenly at tho morass. 

John Bannister had changed greatly since tlie days wlien 
I knew him first. He looked as big and strong as ever, 
))ut had become pitifully thin ; and I thouglit his hair was 
gi-cyer, and there were deeper lines upon his forehead. His 
!U')utli I could not see, for he had grown a great beard, 
more than touclied with grey. And this beard, merged 
into his long moustache, was spread like the beard of a 
paladin upon his chest. 

W'o directed our way northward in a liee-line, so far as 
^\•o coukl judge, towaivls tJio ravine wliore we had 1( i t 
^^dllialn Rushby ; and tins eompolled us to clainlic^r over 
the rocky hillocks and to cross the gulli(\s and d(>eliviti<‘s 
diat intorveiied. It was hard work, and tho sun was baking 
hot. Aufl yet Bannister would not halt, even for food, 
for wo both knew well enough that the boatswain’s life was 
ill the greatest danger. 

“If B ivorstock gets there b doro us,” said he. “ not 
only will he giin posses-^ion of the maj), and thereby learn 
tlie .secret of the Treasure, but there is very little doubt 
tliat lie will put Rushby to death.” 

“ I think so, too,” said I. “ Ho has been baulked so 
often that ho will not care to take further risks. However, 

I now believe the man to bo quite mad. Last evening I 
saw liim look for a long time at Fors\ th, and I swear there 
was murder in his eye.” 

“No such criminals are wholly sane,” said Bannister. 
“ Amos has done murder more t han oriee, and he will never 
he.->itate to do it again, if he thinks that lie sees profit in tlie 
business. Rushby is defenceless. His v ound has become 
septic, though I have dressovl it often with what skill I have, 
'riiere is a chance that the evil may spread : and in that ease 
nothing can save his life but anqiutatioii of the leg. And 
that, of course, we have neither the ni 'ans of doing, nor 
tho skill to do it, if wo liad.” 

Wo were sikait for a long time after that, thougli we 
liastened our footsteps, Icnowiiig that life and deatli were 
in the .soakvs. 

I was soon utterly fatigued, and could not fail to see 
that Bannister, as well, was well-uigh at the end of all his 
strength. For all tliat we would not give in ; for William 
Rushln', tlie boatswain, was an honest man, to whom wo 
both owed iiuich, and wc were iki!eruiined, if wo could, to 
save Irs life. 

Pres('iitly, w() began to doubt whether we would reach 
th(^ ravine before nigiitfall ; for tho sun, as wo could .s(‘e, 
was descM'iiding rajiidly towards the Crestline of tho Aiid(vs. 
Once only did Ihitmister p.iusr', and then he stood stock¬ 
still upon a hill-top, shading his e\es with the palm of a 
baud, and looking tow’ards the wavst. 

“ ^\'as (•ver any thing more wajivkafiil !” said he. “ I 
can never look upon a mountain withont thinking of C’ole- 
ridge's Hi/nin before. Sunri'ic : ‘iOarth, with her thous iud 
voices, praises (Jod.’ ” 

He stood for a w hile lik(^ a man in a dream ; and I, 
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also shading my eyes, followed tho direction of hi.s gaze, 
and saw again the great and glorious mountains in the 
distance, like a rugged battlement, scarred and crumbled 
throughout aeons of old Time, rising thousands of feet before 
the rod sky of evening. And I, too, though I knew naught 
of the poet, felt wdthin me a sense of great awe and rever¬ 
ence for the most mighty works of God. 

J would have lingered there, I cannot say how long, had 
not Bannister taken me by a hand and led mo forcibly 
away with such long strides tliat I was obliged to run. Ho 
Jor)ked straight in front of him as he walked. I could see 
tlidt he was preoccupied with his thoughts, and I did not 
care to interrupt them. Looking about me, I thought 1 
recognised the country. I was certain we could not bo 
far from the ravine. 

And a little after, on a sudden, we heard a shot, evidently 
fired but a little distance to the front of us, towards tho 
I’ighb. Without a w’ord, we both began to run, and came, 
unexpectedly, upon tho very head of the ravine. 

The sun ivas now heliind us ; and we could see clearly all 
thei’e was to see. Far down the ravine was the solitary 
tree to which Bannister had been bound when Amos had 
threatened him with death. And a few yards from this, 
near where tho old camping-ground had boon, were the 
figures of three men hastening in our direction ; and these 
we recognised at once as Forsyth, Trust and Amos Baver- 
stock himself. Vasco wo saw a little after come forth 
from the shadows of the wood, so laden with cooking 
utensils and the like that he might have been a pack-mule, 
for he was doubled almost in half. 

1 [owo\’er; wo took little notice of him ; for our eyes wem 
fixed upon the pathetic figiu^ of poor Rushby, who was 
lirryoing in great agony as lie tried to run. It was clear 
from tJio first that he had little chance of escaping. It was 
iuevitable that he must bo overtaken almost at once. Slid- 
(iorily ho pitched forward upon his face, and lay quite still 
upon the ground. Amos pounced upon him as a c^it 
.springs upon a mouso.^ 

1 was, of course, unarmed, for I had left my blow-pi}>o 
by the Tomb. But Bannister, who carried his rifle, 
hesitated to shoot, for a v^ory natural reason : at that 
range if ho fired at Amos as like as not ho might hit William 
Rushby. together, we sot forward running, hoping 

that o\cn yet we might not be too late to save tho fcioat- 
.swain’s life. 

Amos \\ as on his hands and knees by tho side of Riisliby ; 
and as wo approached, he sprang to liis feet, waving some- 
lliing in his hand. 

“ Ho h is got tho map ! ” cried Bannister who brought 
his rifio to his shoulder and fired straiglit at Amos. 

The singing of the bullet must have made Baverstock 
roalise that he was not by any means as Safe as he would 
like. For the man cast no more than a glance in our 
direction, and then turned upon his heel, to set off running 
down tho ravine as fast as his legs could carry him. 

Trust followed his example ; and Vasco, the Spaniard, 
turned at once back into the wood. I saw that Fors\^h 
hesitated for a moment ; and then, knowing full'Well that 
Jiis sti’ength was as nothing when compared to tha^ of 
Bannister, he also turned and fled. 

Bannister fired two more shots ; but, as he was out 
breath from ruuniug, neither of thase had any effect upon 
Amos, at whom they were directed, sav’e that they were 
near enough to make him run the faster. 

Our first care, at any rate, was for William Rushby, who 
—as we giiesstHl—had fainted from his great efforts to 
escape. Ho regained consciousness as soon as ever his face 
was bathed with water ; and tlien, sitting up, ho looked at 
us and groaniMl. 

“ He lias taken it ? ” he asked. 

Bannister tugged at his beard and shot a glance towards 
tho wood. 

“ Yes,” said he. “ At last Amos has the map. By 
to-morrow evening he will have found tho Big Fish. After 
all these >'ears ho will be able to feast his eyes upon the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOW AMOS WAS POSSESSED OF SEVEN DEVILS. 


I FELT at that moment so despondent that I was dis¬ 
posed to burst into tears, to cry like a child through 
utter disappointment. 

For a minute we discussed the matter between 
ourselves, and tried in vain to see one ray of daylight. 
Look at it as we might, from every aspect, the situation 
seemed just about as bad as it could be. 

Bannister himself was too exhausted to continue the 
pursuit, and Rushby was a wounded man, whom, in any 
case, we dared not again leave alone in the ravine. 

“ What is to be done ? ” I asked. And there was some¬ 
thing so woeful in my expression that Bannister smiled. 

We must make the best of a bad business, Dick,” said 
he. “After all, Rushby’s life is of more account than the 
Treasure. Clearly, it is not safe for us to remain here in 



“' Lie there and rot ! * be shouted. And they below beard his 
footsteps as he danced upon the stone.’* {See page 


open coimtry. We must return to the wood, and find a 
place where we can liide. A few hours’ rest, and I shall 
Iiave strength enough to go on ; but I am not disposed to- 
leave my comrade until his life is out of danger.” 

As ho spoke he placed a hand upon Rushby’s shoulder ; 
and I saw by the look in the boatswain’s face that hu 
tJiought no less of John Bannister than I. 

“ You'll not wait for me, sir,” the boatswain answered. 
“ I want nothing better than to see Amos run to earth ; 
for 1 have not forgotten the voyage of the Mary Greenfieldy 
when mainly through him I was cast into irons. Besides, 
it's my fault that he has now got the map, and I’ll nev'er 
cease to blame myself for that.” 

“ Forget it all ! ” said Bannister. “ And as for future 
plans, they can wait till wo are rested. The sooner we are 
out of this ])lace the better, for we know not what Baver- 
stock may do.” 

Then and there we gathered together what little baggage 
we poss(\ssefl, as well as everything that Amos had left 
Ix'hind him when h(3 had himied from the camp. There 
were two rifles between us—and we wanted no more, since 
Rushby was a casualty ; but we could find only ten rounds 
of ammunition, and I was without my blow-pipe. 

I loa(l(*d myself with the rifles and equipment, whereas 
Bannister picked uj) Rushby in his arms and carried him 
into the wood. There, wo had not long to search before 
we found a good hiding-place, a little hollow in the midst 
of the tliickets, where, Bamiister toUl us, a jaguar had 
reared her cubs. There was a stream near by, that con¬ 
nected, beyond doubt, with the Brook of Scarlet Pebbles, 
and we were thei’cfore well supplie<l with water. 

Almost at once the three of us fell fast asleep. For my¬ 
self, I had never been so fatigued ; and yet I awoke at da^-- 
break, and immediately, without disturbing my companions, 
went forth in search of food, an<l did not return until I had 
as many wild fruits and berries as I could conveniently 
carry in Bannister’s haversack. I then made a fire ; and 
whilst I was thus employed, the other two awakened. 

Bannister’s fii-st office was to attend to the boatswain’.s 
wound. This he washed and dresseil—very skilfulhq 1 
thought—and then ordered Rushby to lie quite still and to 
make no attempt to move. 

W'liilst we were eating we talked of what was best to do ; 
ami in tlvis argument the boatswain took a leading part. He 
had a mint I of his own, and was determined from the first 
to have his wa 3 ^ 

He told us tlmt he was well enough where he was if we 
left him food to eat and a pannikin of water within reach, 
so that there would be no need for him to move. As for 
Jolin Bannister and mo, wo must take the two rifles and 
w’hat ammunition tlierc was, and set forward without delay 
towards the Big Fish, to find Baverstock and his three 
companions. 

“Though the odds are two to one against you,” he 
atlded, “ that wilt make no difference. Stalk him as you 
would a wiki beast, and put a bullet through the scoundrel 
as he comes up from the vault. This evening he will be 
thei-e or thereabouts. Our one consolation is that he has 
no means of taking the Treasure away. But you must 
be quick, sir ; for I’m open to a wager that Baverstock 
goes back across the plain, to find foiest Indians to work 
for him under the whip, that he may carry all this gold 
to one of tlie rivei-s, and thence down stream in more than 
one canoe.” 

There was little question that William Rushby had got 
the hang of the affair. Indeed, all that ho pre<lictcd was, 
or might have been, the truth. It was not so much, 1 
think, because Bannister wished to kill his ancient enemy, 
as because he jlesirtul to see for himself how' the w’^hole 
business would end, that wo set forward into the wo^l at 
about mill-day, our destination being the Red Fish itself. 

Bannister told me that you could not reach the Treasure 
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from the northern side, because the brook there opened 
o»it into a swamp, where j ou could sink to the neck in 
mud, to be eaten alive by leeches. It was therefore neces¬ 
sary for us to journey by a circuitous route towards the 
west, until we came upon the Brook of Scarlet Pebbles, 
somewhere to the soutli of the tunnel that led to the Fish. 
However, we had the sun to guide us, and both Bannister 
and I wei’o well acquainted with the wood. 

And now, for once, I must tell my story from a point 
of view other than my own, and follow for a few hours 
the fortunes of Amos Baverstock. Afterw’ards, I was 
destined to behold with my own eyes the raving lunacy 
of that unhappy jnan, and to witness the spectacle of a 
tragedy, at once gruesome and fantastic. But first, 
1 tell the story as I heard it from the lips of Mr. Fomyth ; 
and very weird it is. 

With the map in his possession, Amos set forth without 
delay to feast his eyes upon the Treasure. Though his 
three companions were overcome by fatigue, and there 
wavs but half an hour that evening before sunset, the hunch¬ 
back would not halt imtil darkness compelled him to do so ; 
and that night the excited and disordered condition of 
his mind would not allow him to sleep. 

Ho had them up in the small hours that they might 
lx? ready to start at daybi-eak ; and they struck the Broolc 
of Scarlet Pebbles early that morning, but a few miles to 
the north of the Red Fish. 

Fors^dh afterwards told us that all that day Arnos 
never spoke, but forged ahead wuth the map in his hand, 
the others followuug as best the>’ could. The man was now’ 
blinded by his own greed and avarice. He seemed alike 
incapable of fatigue and insensible to physical pain ; for 
he rushed forward with such mad impetuosity that ho w as 
cut to pieces on the thorns, and w’as soon bleeding pro- 
firsely from a score of places. 

He came, on a sudden, u])on the sw’amp, into which ho 
plunged so recklessly that he was waist-deep before he 
knew’ it. Then, to his great alarm, he found that he was 
unable to move. He w’as hold tight in the mud, and was 
at once attacked by scores of little leeches. 

Ho threw up liis arms into the air like a drow’iiing man, 
crying out |riteously for lielp. Fors\ th, as cool as ever—- 
as I can well imagine—at once cut down a long bamboo, 
and held this out to Amos, w’ho was eventually hauled 
back to safety, though covered from head to foot in mud. 

The leeches they were obliged to cut aw’ay from him 
with knives ; and all the time the man reviled them for 
not making greater haste, telling them repeatedly that they 
wore but a short distance from the Treasure, upon which 
he was determined to set eyes that very day. 

It W'as then that his companions, for tlio first lime, sus- 
l^ected that the man’s mind was disordered ; for Amos 
talk(?d like a lunatic, and there was a strange look in liis 
eyes. For instanc’O, ho whipped round upon Forsyth 
and told him that he had ever been a stumbling-bh)ck, 
with his ndined manners and liis Loiulon airs, since th(? 
ex|)(?dition start('<l from Caracas. At wliich Forsy th laughed 
aloud. 

“ Vour memoi’y is som(‘t]iing short,” said lie. “ Less 
than five minutes ago 1 savi'd your life. You waae sinking 
(?ven as 1 pulled you out. Had it not Ix'cn forme, you would 
have been drowned in blaciv, stinking mud, and your 
corps(? devoured by leeches.” 

.At that, Amos bnr<t int(j tlu' wild and hideous laughter 

a madman. 

“ i>iar ! ” he shrielo'd. “■ You sa\'ed tlie map ! It 
\\a.s not me you aved ; it was tlie map and without 
risk to \’Our'.se|f. Mueli geod may it <lo ^ ou ! I shall sei' 
to it that y )U piolit n<»thiug. h’rust .Amos 1 kiwj-.stock 
for that!” 

And then lit? laugls’d agciin. and ag-iin called I*’(.)isytli 
” liiai' I ” 

At the time tla-y thought litth' or nothing of all this, 
th<? high talk of an ex< it(‘d man. They heiie\'ed him to 
be in one of his of imeont rolhdtie angc i', w lien he coukl 


never rightly be held responsible for either his actions 
or his words. But they left him as he was, all sticky with 
the black mud, with many horrid little leeches still glued 
upon his skin, that was already all blood-stained from 
the thorns. And they made a circuit of the swamp towards 
the east, and came suddenly upon the open place where 
the Red Fish stood forth frorri the ground, with opened 
mouth, as if in the act of leaping from the water. 

They had no need to cast about them, as I had done, 
ill order to find the entrance to the v’ault * for I had left 
traces as plain as atiy printed book to read, and the flowers 
and ferns that I had planted were not yet so well established 
that they looked quite natural. 

Amos ru.shed in like a mad dog, and in feverish haste 
sot to w’orking with his knife, scattering broadcast the soft, 
rich soil that lay between the rocks. In this task he was 
a.ssi.sted by the others—for now they w’ero all near as wild 
with excitement as Amos himself. In a little time they 
had the slab laid bAre ; then they threw it backward, 
so that they beheld the stone steps leading downwanl 
to the vault. 

They had no need to make a torch, as I had done, since 
they had always carried with them a small collapsible 
lantern, and with this in one hand and the map in the other, 
Amos led the way dowm the steps, through the ante-chamber 
where the floor was paved with ingots, and thence into 
the great vault below. 

And thereupon, there is little doubt that Amos Baver¬ 
stock went w'holly mad. He rushed here and there, 
yelling like a fiend. He snatched up the gold in handfuls— 
the drinking vessels, the rings and bracelets and the ingots 
—and cast thorn, in a kind of frenzy, right and left, all the 
time shouting and dancing and filling that great chamber 
w ith the echoes of his laughter. 

Then he filled his arms with ingots, and tied these 
together with a rifle-sling, so that they resembled a great 
golden faggot, and w’eighed far more than any normal 
man could carry. For the time being, he knew not what 
he did ; but w’as possessed of seven devils that were brothers, 
and more like to one another than in general brothers 
are ; and their names were Avarice, Violence, Jealousy, 
Fiuelty, Revenge, Cowardice and Cunning. Forsyth arid 
the others looked at him amazed. 

Amos dashed up the stairway, carrj'ing liis great load 
ui)on his crooked back. When he reached the open air, 
ho threw’ his bundle down upon the ground, and then 
turned an ear to listen at the stairhead. 

He heard Foi*syth, Trust and Vasco ascending in pursuit 
of him;* and then again ho burst into his madman’s 
laughter, and, laying hold of the slab, hurled it back into 
its place, and rolled a great boulder upon the top of it ; 
for his strength was not liis owm, but that of all the seven 
devils that were brothers who possessed him. 

” Lie there and rot ! ” he shouted. And they below 
Jieard liis footsteps as he danced upon the stone. 

They crieil out to him to be merciful and to release 
them ; but he only laughed the more, telling them tlmt 
lie was going alone across the plain to find Indian porters 
to carry the Treasure through the wildemeas, and that 
h(? would not return for montlis— by which time they three 
would be dead—dead as Orellano’s .soldier—starx’ed to 
fleath in the verv midst of the gold they had endured so 
mueli to gain. 

And then Amos Bavoi'stock set forward, laughing 
loudly, with liis lieavy burden on his back, and a heavier 
bur<]eii still upon bis soul. He went alone into the woods, 
whilst the daylight faded, and the shadows flooded tlu? 
imdiMgrowth ; and his loud, mad laughter scared the 
monkeys and the liirds amid the tree-tops ; even th«? 
jaguar slunk away in fear at the sound of that iinlioly 
mirtli Tho very Wild was filled with terror—all save 
thn gi'cat and stealthy snake that lay coiled in silenev 
in the cool woodland [lool, more evil even than Amos, 
more .strong than all liis seven devils, more cruel than 
HiMtli itself. 


(V’o he condiidc(L) 
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Our Hobbies Page. 

Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 

and Model-maker, etc. 


THE "BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 

VI.—SILVER TOKENS. 

To those who prefer silver to copper, 
tliere are opportunities of securing a fine 
and valuable cabinet of well preserved 
silver tokens, of which very many were 
made by manufacturers about the year 
1811, a time when wars abroad had 
caused the Government of the day to 
neglect the coinage of regal money, and 
traders, os they had done in copper a few 
years before, began to mint small silver. 

From the collection of these coins we 
get a good idea of the industries which 



Nos. 1 ami 2.—A ninepenny Bank token, 
and a one-shilling token of Scarborough. 


flourished at that time, and can note the 
changes coming about in commerce, and 
the activities in the mills. Sixpences and 
shillings, chiefly the latter, woie mint’d 
to pay wages; it was good silver, too, 
correct size and weight, and mostly well 
designed by Birmingham die-sinkers. 

In many towns the “ Overseers of the 
Poor ’* undertook the supply of change, 
and borough arms were shown on many 
of the pieces. Sometimes we find what 
may be termed commercial mott6es, such 
as “ Lot Trade and Commerce Flouri.sli,” 
and “ To Facilitate Trade,” as seen on 
Bristol shillings. By way of suggesting 
the desire to redeem these pieces, such 
legends as ‘‘A pound note for 20 tokens 
given by ,VVm. Bastin, of Cheltenham, 
1811,” wore common. Several silver 
shillings were issued in Devonshire, these 
acting as county coins. Local coins 
would be easily recognised, especially 
those with familiar signs^ like the Glouces¬ 
ter shillings, on which was a view of the 
Cathedral and the arms of the city. At 
Launceston, in Cornwall, an old castle, 
part of the borough arms, was used. 

In a few instances, the silver tokens 
were issued from bainks. The commonest 


of these were the bank tokens issued in 
1812, one of which is illustrated here. 
Tliere is a silver token ior ” One Shilling,” 
issued from the Old Bank at Marlborough. 
Some of our readers may have spent their 
summer holidays at Scarbro*, if so, 
they will be interested in the token of Lord 
and Marshall, also illustrated, on it is 
an old ship or galley, and a tower. The 
grand old castle, from which silver siege 
pieces were is.sued in the Civil War for 
the Royalist cause, is now but a ruin. A 
token serv'ing three counties—Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex—has for its emblem 
the Eddystone lighthouse! 

As already stated, most of the tokens 
of this period were either .shillings or six¬ 
pences ; but there were seme exceptions, 
mainly in tho bank issues mentioned. 
The Bank of England stamped silver 
Spanish dollars they held, with a small 
bust of George III., and thus passed into 
circulation ” dollars ” and ” half- 
dollars,” and they struck tokens of the 
values of ninepence, eightecnpence, and 
three shillings. The Bank of Ireland, 
too, is.sued tokens for the values of ten 
and thirty pence and for six shillings ; 
on these were the figure of Hibernia. Tlio 
only silver token struck at that time in 
London was one i.ssued at tlie Blue Coat 
School for Gd., for the u.so. of the boys 
(they had a copper half-penny, too). 

Boys, especially older boys, will find 
this branch of coin collecting most in- 
tere.sting, and as the pieces do not appcnir 
to have had a large or long circulation, 
most of those retained as curios, «nd not 
redeemed, are in good preservation. 

Fred W. B pro ess. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT. 

If you want some branches of foliage 
for indoor decoration this Is one of the 
prettiest ways of getting them that 1 
know, rjet some pieces of any kind of 
shrub witli leave.-? on. Then secure a box 
which will be big enough to cover the 
branches one at a time when thc'y are 
stood upright. This box should be as 
well-made as possible and free from 
cracks. Fix the bough so that it is kept 
upright ; you might put it in a bottler, or 
a flower pot with some soil. From a ilrug 
store buy .some guru benzoin, a small 
quantity will bo enough. Next, got a 
sheet of iron or the lid of a can. Also you 
will want a saucer to stand this can on. 
You are now ready to treat the branch. 

First of all, heat the can-lid, or whatever 
you are using, on a fire, until it is almost 
red. With tongs or pincers remove this 
to your saucer and place beside the branch. 
Then sprinkle on to the hot surface a little 


of the gum benzoin, and at once cover tlio 
bough with tho box. Leave it now for 
about ten minutes, at the end of which 
time you will find that the foliage of tho 
branch has been rendered extremely 
beautiful by the white fumes ascending 
from the gum benzoin. You can do any 
number of branches in this way, and get 
some most lovely results. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

« « * 

A FILTER FOR THE CAMP. 

One of the best camp filters can be 
fitted up with the chimney of an ordinary 
kerosene lamp. Get rather a long box 
that is tall when stood on edge. On the 
end of this mark out, and cut with a saw, 
a circle in which tho lamp chimney will 
rest at about its middle. The way in 
which this is arranged can be seen from 
the accompanying illustration. Over the 
end of tho chimney fit three thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth, tying thmo well into position. 
Then stuff cotton-w'ool into the lower part 
of tho chimney to the depth of about tliree 
or four inches. Under the chimney place 
a jar in which tho water is collected Fill 
the chimney and watch how the water 
drains through, leaving all the impurities 



behind in the cotton-wool. In tho col 
lector tlie water is clear and bright, aiul 
excellent for drinking purposes. Tlie 
cotton-wool should be changed every 
few days, so that everything may be 
sweet and clean. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 
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My letter-bag this month has brought me several items of 
unusual interest; among these are the photographs of a paper 
punt that are reproduced in these pages. 
HOW TO MAKE To talk of a paper punt may sound ridicu- 
A PUNT lous, but there it is ; a correspondent— 

OF PAPER. Mr. E. H. Binney, of Oxford—assures me 

that he has built and used one with no little 
success. And here are the pictures to prove it. In his letter 
accompanying the photographs he says : “ The prints show a 
small folding punt made of Willesden waterproof paper on a 
wooden frame. The paper is in one sheet, which is folded, not 
c.it, at the corners, and clipped along the top with clips made of 
galvanised wire, so that it can be undipped, spread out flat, and 
lolled up. The frame is shown uncovered in one of the photo¬ 
graphs. The ends are hinged to the bottom, and fold flat 
inwards when the gunwale is unscrewed and detgched. Both 
parts of the bottom detach from the frame, in the middle of 
which the scat and footboard form part, and it can be easily 
transported anywhere. This paper punt was built as an experi- 
mcMit, and in principle it was a success ; but even such tougli 
paf)or as this cuts through too quickly at the corners, and a 
waterproof patch is di'licult to fix there. That is the only real 
drawback to the design. A canvas punt, however, built in the 
: ame way, would prove to be a practicable proposition, and 
shouhl servo its 


well 


lake 


to 


owner 
or river.” 

1 shall expect 
hear in due course 
that not a few enter¬ 
prising “ B.O.P. ’* 
boys liave mac|o a 
punt on the lines 
indicated by Mr. 
Binney, and I hope 
that they will find 
it come up to their 
expectations. 


Now, for a moment, 
let me call my read¬ 
ers’ attention to tl e 
new ‘‘ Picture iStoiy 
Wanting Words * 
t.'ompetition, referred 
to on page 349 of this 



Tbc paper punt ready for launching. 


number. The picture there given shows a youthful hunter in 
an awkward predicament—” a ticklish moment,” in very truth. 

I want every “ B.O.P.” reader who can 
A NEW to weave a story about this drawing, and 

"PICTURE STORY” for the best original efforts 1 am offering 
COMPETITION. throe cash prizes as follows :— 

First Prize : One Guinea. 

Second Prize : Half a Guinea. 

Third Prize : Five Shillings. 

A large number of additional prizes of fountain-pens, pocket- 
knives and handsome volumes will also be awarded. Stories 
for this competition, which must not exceed 1,500 wortl.s in 
length, and must be certified as the sender’s own original work, 
should reach the Editor of the ” B.O.P.,” 4, Bouverie Street. 
London, E.C.4, not later than May 6, 1922. Envelopes con¬ 
taining stories must be marked ” Picture Story Competition.'* 

As in previous competitions of this kind, the age limit of entry 
is eighteen. The Editor’s decision must be EM?cepted as final, 
and no stories submitted can be returned. If space allows, the 
winning stories will bo printed in the ” B.O.P.’* 

* * 41 

Africa has long been known as the Dark Continent, and one 
of the blackest spots in all that land is the presence there of the 

deluded 
NATIVE W i t c h 
WITCH Doctor or 
DOCTORS Med icine 
AND Man. Dur- 
THE ing the 

W AR. Great War 
there was 
much fighting in Blast 
and West Africa, 
both between white.' 
and the immense' 
number of native 
troops engaged on 
both sides. A speci¬ 
ally unfortunate re¬ 
sult of such warfart^ 
was that it gave the 
Witch Doctors a 
good opportunity for 
pointing the finger 
of scorn at the white 
man, who, until then, 
had been supposotl to 
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be so immeasurably superior to the blaek. “ You see ! ” said 
thcjso crafty Medicine Men, “ white man is fis;hting white. And 
not only that, but white man pays black man to fight for him. 
That proves that, after all, white man no better than we are. 
So, brothers, believe in the faith of which we and not the white 
men tell you. And then one day, we, being greater in numbers 
than the white man, our gods will tell us how to act, and wo will 
rise and slay the white men that are loft, and all the land will 
be ours.” 

Since the war, that has been the teaching of many of the 
Witch Doctors, who flourish nowhere more vigorously than 


drama wiui the late Rev. W. M. Morrison, who went out to tlio 
Congo in 1896. Realising that the most urgent need was a 
native dictionary, he reduced the Raluba-Lulua language to 
writing. In 1906 ho published a Dictionary and (Jrammar, 
which included the Parables of Christ, the Miracles, and tho 
Epistles to the Romans in paraphrase. He also prepared a 
Catechism based on the Shorter and Child’s Catechisms. This 
gave the workers in the field a definite instrument to employ, 
and it has been a beneficent influence in sliaping the lives and 
morals of the natives. 

“ One phase of the labours of tho American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission discloses the bondage of the Congo 
native to the Witch Doctor. The moment ho 
feels sick, he rushes to the sorcerer, usually a 
bedaubed b irbarian who practises weird and 
mysterious rites, and who generally succeeds 
in killing off his patient. More than ninety 
per cent, of the pagan population of Africa 
not only acknowledges but fears the powers of 
the Witeh Doctor. Only two-fifths of one 
per cent, is under Christian medical treatment. 
The Pr€>sbyterian Missionsric*8, therefore, from 
tlie very outset have sought to bring the 
natives into the ken of the white physician. 
It is a slow process. One almost insurmount¬ 
able obstacle lies in the uncanny power that 
the Medicine Man wields in all the tribes.” 

As will be understood, the praise that is 
due to these soldiers in the Great Cause is 
shared by all missioners who are liolding aloft 
the Torch of Faith to illumine that benighted 
land. They have a brave battle to fight, and 
it is well that those who are at home should 
hear reports of the progress of the struggle to 
lieal bodies and to save souls. 



The frame of the paper punt uncovered. 



they do in Central Africa. The Belgian Congo, in particular, is 
infestod by hordes of them, and, that being so, I have been glad 
to read an account of the active and highly successful efforts 
for Christianity that are contained in the interesting book, “ An 
African Adventure,” written by the w^cll-known American 
author and journalist, Isaac F. Marcosson, who has a world wide 
reputation as an interviewer of celebrities. In the course of this 
account detailing his experiences on the Congo, in one part of 
which American industry is active, the author says :— 

“ No record of America in the Congo would be complete 
without a reference to the higli part that our missionaries have 
jilayed in the spiritualisation of the land. The stronghold of 
this religious influence is the Upper Kasai basin. In 1890 two 
devoted men, Samuel N. Lapsley, a white clergyman, and 
William H. Sheppard, a negro from Alabama, established the 
American Presbyterian Congo Mission at Luebo. 

“ The valley of the Sankuru and Ka.sai Rivers is one of the 
most densely populated of all the Belgian 
Congo. It is inhabited by five powerful tribes 
—the Baluba, the Bena-Lulua, tho Bakuba, 
the Bakete, and tho Zappozaps—and their 
united population is one-fifth of that of tlie 
whole colony. Hence it is a fruitful field for 
labour, but a hard one. From a humble 
beginning the work has grown until there are 
now' seven important stations, with scores of 
white workers, hundreds of native evange¬ 
lists, one of the best equipped hospitals in 
Africa, and a manual training school that is 
teaching the youth of the land how to 
become prosperous and constructive citizens. 

Under its inspiration the population of 
Duebo has grown from two thousand in 1890 
to eighteen thousand in 1920. 

“ The two fundamental principles underly¬ 
ing the splendid undertaking have been w ell 
.summe<l up as follow's :—‘ First, the attain¬ 
ment of a Church supported by the natives 
through the thrift and industry of their own 
hands ; the time is past w’hen we may 
merely teach tho native to become a 
Christian, and then leave him in his poverty 
nnd squalor where he can bo of little or no 
use to the Church. Second, the preparation 
of the native to take the largest and most 
influential position possible in the develop¬ 
ment of the colony. Practically the only 
thing open to tho Congolese is along tho 
mechanical and manual lines ! ’ One of the 
noblest actors in this American missionary 


Tw'O splendid new serial stories will commence their couno 
in next month’s number of the ” B.O.P.” These w ill \ye ” The 
Secret of Canute’s Island,” a tale of 
WHAT THH mvstery and adventure, by O. Godfrey 

MAY NUMBER Sellick ; and ‘‘A Fifth Form Mys- 

WILL CONTAIN. tery,” n .school story, by Harold 

Avery. Both authors are well known 
to our renders, and these latest yarns from their pens will be 
found to 1 k> of absorbing interest. The May Number will also 
include tho follow ing:—” From Recruit to Flying Officer.” 
])art IF. ; ” With Net and Tube in Distant Lands ” .(illustrated 
by L. R. Brightwell) ; ” Tho .Adventures of a Five-Shilling 

Camera” (illustrated); nnd two complete stories:—‘‘The 
Pillars of Piloh,” by Sid G. Hedges, and ” The Revengefulnesa 
of Ruggles,” by A. G. Roper. 

A. L. H. 
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THE DAWN OF GOLF. 

Prehistoric Senior Ifs sheer thoughtless folly to waste su«-h 
a topping club as that one on a mere pastime, young man. Why don’t you 
go and kilt an enemy with it '! ” 


T ed KENYON .stood within the shelter of a thicket 
of stimted ti'eo.s, and scanned the siiiTOiinding 
landscape anxiously. Tiie prospect was far from 
cheering, and oven Te<rs optimism failed before 
the hard facts that he was umloubtedly lost on the veld, 
and that both the night and a thiindei-storm were coming 
i*espectively flown and up with most unpleasant haste. 

Ted was a “ new chum,'’ or whatever is its equivalent 
in South Africa. Ho had come out to helf> his brfither-in- 
law on Iiis Rhodesian farm stiaight from Charterhouse ; 
and, at the moment, lie was very sorry that he ha<l done so 
at all ! 

“ If I could only find some place to shelter for a few 
hours it would be somethinff," he thought. “ 1 suppo.se 
the storm won’t last long, aiul afterwards there should be 
a moon.” 

Shelter, however, seemed the last thing discoverable in 
tlie dreary waste of veld which stretched aiound him, rising 
into low hummocks here and there. 

Peering through the flusk, however, Ted discovered at 
some distance away a thicket of thin, stuntcfl bushes, and 
mafle his way towards it. 

But nearer in.spection shfiwed that the .shrubs such as 
they were—woukl not have shelteixsl a flea ; more spiky 
and inhospitable clumps it would have Ix'cn hard to find. 

” Still, it’s a case of needs must,” T(‘fl thought, looking 
up at the darkening sky. “ Whew ! That was .somt*- 
thing like a flash of lightning. I'll la'tter take what cover 
thei-e is ! ” 

The boy filunged in amongst the spiky bushes desper¬ 
ately. The thorns tore his skin and his clotlies, but, by 
liending low. lie managisl to squeeze in somehow under the 
low-lying mass of prickles, in the hope that .some few square 
inches of his person might be sheltercfl from what, as he 
well knew, woukl be a terrific downpour of tropical rain. 

And then, suddenly, the ground gave way Ixiiieath his 
feet, with a sharp crackling sound. Ho caught desperately 
at the biishfvs arounil him, but they broke uiifler his weight 
and he crashed down—down ! 

Something soft broke his fall — something that moved with 
a tierce snarl of nige and pain. Ted’s outstretchf*d hand 
came in coi^ta<rt witli a fell of long, shaggy hair, and a wild- 
beast iMlour rose to his nostrils. 

Bruised and shaken as he was by liis fall, Te<l had never 
inove<l so <|uickly as he did at that moment. Ho sprang 
aside—only to be bi-ought up short, within a few feet, by 
a clammy, I'.irflu'ii wall. Here ho leant, r»anting, damp 


Androcles 

Up-to-date. 

An Adventure in Rhodesia. 

By V. M. METHLEY. 

with perspiration, and straining his eyes through 
the impenetrable darkntvss. 

And, indeed, the boy’s position at that moment wa*. 
enough to daunt the bravest of men. It was plain 
enough that he had stumbled into a pit dug to entraj) 
w’ild animals ; plain enough also that the pit ha<l 
already seiwed its purjio.se only too w’ell !. 

Within a few feet of him a savage creature wa^ 
imjirisoned, furious and half-mad w’itli fear, and, fniin 
the feel of the long, coai-se hair, Ted knew w'ell eiioiigli 
w’hat that creature was. His fellow-cajitiv’e was a 
lion—there could not be the faintest doubt of that. 
In spite of many famous fictitious instances to th.' 
contrary, the boy felt absolutely no confidence in the 
sujiposed magnanimity of the king.of beasts. 

” I daresay he’s got a thorn in his foot,” he thought 
with rueful humour. “ If he’s like me, he’s a pi'rfect 
pihcu.shion ; but I’m hanged if I’m going to try an^l do 
the Androcles stunt, and jiick it out. It strikes me it would 
have the very opposite effect to m.iking him grateful. 

. . . jNIy goodness, what a jieal of thunder ! ” 

It rumbled and growled and crashed overhearl like the 
v ery woi’st barrage in the very worst air-raid ever known. 
It .seemed as though it were never going to end ; and, when 
it did, dowTi came the rain. It thrashed through the thin 
shelter of twigs an<l brushwooci ; it soaked Ted to the skin 
in less than a minute, and he did not dare to move'to .seek 
more effective shelter. 

For heavy breathing came from clo.se at hand. Ted 
was acutely conscious that soniithing was watching liini 
through the darkness. 

He ha^l mxtehes in his pocket, but he knew well enougli 
that to strike one would have been to give the .signal 
for the lion to sjiring instantly. Even an unwary move 
ment might lead to that re.sult, and it w^as v’ery slowly, and 
with the most minute care, that he at last managed to draw 
his revolv^er: 

Ted knew about as much—which means about as little !— 
as the av^erage British .schoolboy of i*evolvor-.shootine. 
His brother-in-law had giv^en him half-a-dozen les-sons, and 
that was all ; still, at close quartern, and in case of a sjiriiiL" 
from the lion, ho micfht bo able to hit it—somew’here. 

And then began a truly a})palling vigil. 

Ted’s smarting, throbbing eyes could distinguLsh uothinc 
through the darkness ; his strained ears caught mid 
exaggerated the faintest sounds. Once he felt 810 X 3 that 
the ci*eaturo was aj^j^roaching ; he could hear it dragging 
itself towards him, and he braced him.self to meet tin 
spring. But silence fell once more on the pit—a silence 
awful that the bay longed for it to be broken in almost an\ 
fashion. 

Again and again Ted’s fingm* felt for the trigger of In- 
revolv^er, as he lialf-determined to fire into the <larkne>5>. 
and end his suspense once and for all. Yet again an<l 
again, when it came to the point, he restrained hini:«elf. 
The chances wei*e about a thonsand to one against hi- 
hitting the brute at all, as he jierfectly w’ell knew. To 
wound it, would certainly have the effect of c.xaspemtim: 
it still further, and that he should kill with one shot in thr 
darkness was inconceivable. 

Ted waited in such su.spense as would have tumetl hi- 
hair as white as snow if he had had any pretensions to bein<_' 
a hero of romance. The cra.shing turmoil of tlie storm made 
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matters mucli worse. When ttio 
thnnder rumbled and rattled it was 
impossible to hear anything else. 

The lion might even spring upon 
him in that instant utterly 
uiilieard, and the knowledge was a 
terrific strain upon the ner\^es. 

At last the storm began to 
pass on, and Tod gave a sigh 
of relief when it rumbled and 
growled itself away into the 
distance, and the downpour of 
the rain ched down into an 
intermittent pattering of drops 
from the bushes overheatl. But 
the darkness was more intense 
than ever, and, in the silence, 
he could more plainly hear the 
heavy uneven breathing and the 
rustling movements of his terrible 
fellow prisoner. 

Ted never know whether this 
time of suspense lasted for hours 
or ior centuries. It seemed to 
liim that, quite suddenly, he 
noticed a change in his eur- 
roiHidings ; for an instant he 
scarcely realised what it meant. 

Then it dawned upon him. 

The moon was rising over the 
veld ; a faint silver light was 
begiiming to shine into the prison- 
pit, and soon he would bo able 
to see. At first he felt deeply 
thankful ; then he realised the 
other side of the question. If he 
could see, so could the lion—and 
the prospect was not pleasant. 

Veiy slowly the white, cold 
light strengthened and extended 
as the moon rose higher over 
tlie rim of the pit. Ted’s strained 
eyes were fixed upon the spot 
from which came the heavy 
breathing of tho imprisoned brute. 

Directy he could see cl(?arly 
enough to take steady aim he 
must fire, but not Ix'fore—that 
ho had resolved. If ho miased— 
well, ho was no worse off than if 
he did not fire. 

A dark, crouching sliape was 
visible, or was it only imagination? 

No, for tho outline became clearer, 
even as the boy gazed. Ted’s grip 
of the revolver tightened. He 
must not leave it until too late 
to fire ; if ho did so, the animal 
would almost certainly spring. Still keeping liis eyes 
fixeti on the dark, crouching, indistinct form, he raisetl 
tho weapon, took aim to the best of his ability, 
and pulle i the trigger—^— 

There was a smashing, deafening ex[)losion, arid a wild 
howl. 

“I must have hit !” thouglit Ted exultantly. “Not 
bad if I’ve killed a lion at my very first .shot ! ’’ 

The smoke cleai-od gradually, whilst tiie boy waited, 
his finger still on the trigger, momentarily exp(‘c*ting the 
wounded Ix^ast to spring. It was very quiet again now, 
although he could still hear the heavy breathing. 

“ It isn’t dead,” Ted thought. “ ihit peihaps it’.s too 
badly hurt to attack me. I miLstn’t take any risks, though.’’ 

Tho moonlight was strengthening now with eacli minute. 
W hen the .smoke had cleared, Ted coukl .see C|uite plainly — 
could make out tho outlines of the sha[)e still crouched 
ill tho same comer. 


A sliarp e.xclamation of amazement escaped from tho 
boy, and he sprang forward. 

“ My woi-d—it’s a woman ! ’’ he cried. “ And 1 thought 
her liair was the mane of a lion ! ” 

Tho Hottentot girl crouched in the corn(*r of the pit 
gave a howl of terror as Ted came towards her. Probably 
she thought that this terrible being was alx)ut to kill 
lier outright. But, for the moment, the boy was too anxious 
to pay any luad to her friglit ; it was a terrible thought 
that he might have mortally wounded this poor creatuiv. 

Then lu' .saw a black, pitted smear on the wall of the flit 
quite six hvet away aiid realised tliat he had hit uncom¬ 
monly wid«' of th(^ mark ! 

In his relief, he began to laugh heljde.ssly, to the mingletl 
amaze*ment and fear of the native girl. She struggled 
on to her knees and began to moan out something, wliich 
Ted felt suto was an afijieal for fiity, although tlio only 
word he could ivcognise was “ Baas.” 
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But he could not keep back his laughter. It was so 
utterly ridiculous to think that the two of them had !)een 
crouching there in the pit for hours and hours, too terrified 
of each other even to move or to attempt to escape. 

The thought of escape made Ted look round his prison 
critically. It was about twelve feet deep, but there was 
plenty of foothold in the rougli walls. There would bo 
no difficulty in getting out. He might have done it hours 
ago. He glanced at the girl, w’ho was still moaning 
pitifully, her mass of coais3 hair lianging over her face. 

“ You’d better let me help you out,” he said in English, 
since lie did not know one woixl of Kaffir. ” It’s quite 
easy.” 

She took no notice, and th^ boy trietl to explain by signs 
what he meant. This w’as moie successful, but she pointed 
to her foot and moaneil pitifully. 

” Poor beggar ! ” Ted said aloud. “ She's broken her 
ankle in falling dowTi here, or twisted it or something—-well, 
I shall have to carry her That’s the only thing to be done.” 

The period which followed was not a pleasant one. To 
begin w'ith, it was not by any means easy to climb out 
of the pit, carrying the hefty native girl. He was obliged 
to take her on his back, and then slowly and painfully 
climb up the side of the pit, hollowing niches for his feet 
in the soft earth and clinging to overhanging roots. 

The task was accomplislied at last, and the queer pair 
lay side hy side, panting anrl exhausted, amongst the 
thorn-bushes. 


Presently he rocoveied his breath, and, sitting up, ad- 
diessed the native girl solemnly. 

*■ Baas Taylor,” he said. Imbembi.” 

He i*epeated these two w^ords—the name of his brother- 
in-law an<l his ranch—again and again, until at last the girl 
seemed to understanil. A look of intelligence came into 
her frightened, thill eyes, and she pointed acro.ss the veld. 

” Yes—yes,” she said eagerly. “ Imbembi—Imbembi 

— Baas Taylor.” 

” That’s it ! You take me there ! ” Ted said authorita¬ 
tively, adding to himself: ” It’s rather like that girl 

in the history-book, the * Gilbert—London ’ person. 
But I tlo believe I’ve made her understand.” 

Fortunately for Tetl, he had. Once more he hoisted the 
girl upon his shoulders, and .set out slowly, guided by her 
signs and muttered, guttural remarks. 

It was not an easy walk, but it w’as bettor than remaining 
in the pit, or wandering lost upon the veld, and after less 
than an hour, Ted saw’ the house in a crease of the veld. 

His brother-in-law, standing upon the step, watched 
the quaint couple approaching, and stared in amazement. 

“ Good heavens, Ted ! ” he cried. I’m thankful 
to see you back safely, but—w^hat on earth have you 
got them ? ” 

‘‘ The lion,” Ted said gravely. ” And I’m Androcles. 
And I say, old chap, it was a jolly good thing you hadnH 
taught me to shoot straight. Now’—I want a bath— 
quick ! ” 



The Blanket Indian. 


O UR cover design this month, a Red Indian with a 
blanket, is so striking that many readers will Ije 
wanting to know what it signifies. Mr. Stanley L. 
Wood, who painted the picture, and who knows 
more about Indians and their ways than, probably, any other 
artist, supplies us with the following notes :— 

“ The Indian is a Sioux—a Dakota Sioux—warrior. He 
has vermilion paint on for war, as it is vermilion there will be 
prisoners taken, if possible. If it w’ere black paint that he wore 
it would just mean ‘ a fight to a finish.’ The man is a scout who 
is .signalling information to the main body. He is not waving 
the blanket, but raising and lowering it, and moving it back¬ 
wards and forward.-?, in just the same manner, only more slowly, 
as an army signaller manipulates his flags. This metliod wa.s 
the Indians’ ‘ field telegraph.’ Other signs were used in whicli 
the blanket played no part, but the blanket, with its bright 
colours, was, perhajKs, the most efTective device. 

“ Apart from its u.se in signalling, the Indian blanket meant 
a great deal to its owner. It was very useftil in starting a 
stampede of the enemies' ponies. Two men, or even one, riding 
at a hertl of jionics with a yell and a blanket wa\ ing wildly, was 
enough to do the triek. It was good also to beat out a fire with, 
to cover up one’s tracks, to carry loot in, and al.so to sle«'p in. 
The blankets w’cn? traded or served out by a kindly (Jovernment, 
w’hich always took care to have them ma<ie of the cheafKvst, 
thinnest and most shoddy material (anything was good enough 
for an ‘ Injun ’ !). 

“In addition to his blanket, the Indian always carricfl a Win¬ 
chester rifle or carbine, not a shooting-gallery affair, such as 
some illustrators love to decorate their Heilmen heroes with. 
The Sioux were among the true so-called Blanket Indians, but 


they didn’t make their ow’n blankets. They stole, or traded for 
them. I have a Navajo blanket which I got in Lower California 
more than twenty years ago, and which would hold water like 
a canvas boat. No two Navajo blankets are the same pattern ; 
they weave and design them as they go along. 

“Just another point in regard to the drawing: This Sioux 
is riding an Indian saddle, a remarkably uncomfortable affair to 
us. The Indian of the old days did not ride bare-back nearly as 
much as some people think, because if he w’anted to sling him¬ 
self to one side of his horse to dodge a bullet, he had to have a 
saddle to hang by. It w’as also one of his favoiuite ‘ stimts ’ to 
shoot under his horse’s neck, and w’ithout a saddle this would 
l>e a most diffieult trick. In addition to the Winchester and the 
scalping knife, the Blanket Indian occasionally —fioi always— 
carried a tomahawk ; more often it w'as the weapon known as 
a ca.ssc-t, t€. This had a granite head on a hickory handle, being 
bound to the latter w ith raw hide. It was a very dea<lly weapon 
at close quarters. 

“ As for the horse, the rather ungainly steed depicte<l, it is 
necc.ssary to know something of the build of the scrub-plains 
pony to a|)preciate his points. This ty]>e of pony i.s utterly 
unlike an Knglish-bred horse, and is as different as a cayuse is 
from a Blue-gra.ss pacer. The Indian pony developed very 
juominent ‘ stifle ’ joints, as do all horses used to saddle who 
have to do much desert work. The heavy going in the loose 
earth and sand seems to develop that joint to a very great 
<legree. Also, the.se ponies are mostly ‘cow-hocked.’ Another 
feature of these animals is the absence of crest or arch to the 
neck ; this is due to the fact that these plains ponies are gra.ss- 
fed only, and generations of grass-cropping has developed the 
‘ ewe ’ neck.” 
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Threepence for 
Nothing, 

An Entertaining Combination 
Letter Puzzle. 

By •• ADSUM.” 


WM 


< »• 
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A long time ago someone offered me a puzzle containing 
a threepenny-bit, with the remark tliat 1 could have 
the coin if I could extract it. It took me about ten 
seconds, but I had seen the j^uzzle before, and then 
I decided to make a puzzle which could never be copied, and 
whicli would bo quite as hard to solve. 

Mine is a “ Combination Letter ” lock, and there are over 

seventeen thousand different 
combinations of letters pos- 

O ■ _ sible, but only one of these 

will rcletuse the threepenny- 
bit ! 

If you could re-arrange 
the letters at the rate of one 
‘‘ try ” per second, it would 
take you nearly five hours 
to try every combination, 
and if, during that time, 
you accidentally moved the 
FIC 1 . barrel of the lock, you 

would hav'e had all your 
work for nothing, since by turning the barrel the arrangement 
is altered ! 

Mine I made from gunmetal, and I calculated that it would 
take a pull of tw’o tons to break it open. Yours can be made of 
wood if you have a lathe, or cardboard 
will do very well, and you-will only need 
a sharp pointed knife to cut out the 
pieces. 

There are only three parts:—The 
body, the barrel, and the three rings, 
which lock body and barrel together. 

Four strips of cardboard run lengthwi.se 
down the body to keep the sections 
together, and in the end of the barrel is 
screwed a brass screweye, in order that Pif 1 a 

the latter may bo easily withdrawn. 

First of all we want the barrel, similar 
to Fig. 1, and this must be 1 in. in diameter and 1^ in. in length. 
I liavo divided my drawing into twenty-one parts, and you w ill 
w’ant tw’enty-one pieces of cardboard to form the centre barrel. 
We have to build up the barrel from a number of pieces because 
one thickness of cardboard will not be 
strong enough. 

Starting at the left-hand side we want 
two rings 1 irw diameter and with a hole 
large enough to take a threepenny-piece 
in the centre. At either side a slot should 
be cut aw’ay, \ in. wdde and .‘1/10 in. deep. 
Two more pieces like these come next, but 
without the liole in the centre. Now wo 
have the three recessed parts marked 
BOP. These wdll require three pieecs 
each, and are to be § in. diameter. He- 
tw’een B and O are three pieccs, 1 in. diameter, with slots cut 
away a.s before, and three pieces exactly similar go between 
O and P. The last two pieces on the right-hand side of P are 
1 in. diameter, but have no slots. 

Stick all these pieces together with seccotine, and see that 




all the “ slots ” are in lino. When finished, the barrel should 
look like Fig. 1a at one end and like Fig. 1b at the other, and 
now w'e can start on the three revolving rings. These are to 
operate in the three grooves in the barrel, so wo must either make 
them of two jiieces of cardboard or find some material a little 
thinner than that w'e have been using if we wish to use three 
thicknesses. If the rings are the same width as the rece.sses in 
the barrel, they will not run ea.sily. I’ho outside diameter of 
those rings is to bo l| in. and eiich piece should look like Fig. 3. 

Try every piece for “ fit ” on the barrel, and w’hcn you have 
stuck together the pieces forming the rings, try each ring in 

position. The projecting 
parts should run round the 
grooves in the barrel and 
.slide in and out of the slots 
easily. 

Now' look at Fig. 2, which 
shows w’hat the cover of the 
puzzle would look like if cut 
through the centre. Wo 
have to make the shaded 
parts; the black parts are 
the revolving rings. 

Start from the left-hand 
side as before. All these 
pieces are to be 1^ in. diam¬ 
eter. The first two must 
have a hole in the centre 
jiLst too small to let your thrt-'epennj-bit through. Now 
four pieces w ith a liole just large enough for the barrel to slide 
through, and stick them all t-ogether. Cut eight more pieces 
exactly like the last two, and stick tw'O sets of three together to 
fill the spaces betw'cen B and O and O and P. The last two 
are stuck together and come at the right-hand side. The body 
should now look like Fig. 2a, which is an end view’. 

Now' fit your letter lock together, and cut four strips of card¬ 
board IJ^ in. by J in. These are to bo stuck on the outside of 
the cose as shown in Fig. 5, and stick them well for they must 
hold the whole of the case together. Keep the seccotine aw'ay 
from the revolving rings, and don’t 
let those rings revolve, or you will 
have to “ unstick ” your puzzle to 
get the barrel out! Your rings 
are now in the unlocked position. 
Mark each one along one of your 
four strips, and also mark the end 
of your barrel to correspond, 
either with a small dot which you 
can always recognise, or incor¬ 
porate the mark in a design, and 
other people will not notice it. 
Now turn your barrel, or the 
rings, round, and only by break¬ 
ing the case can you get the 
barrel out. Put the rings and 
barrel back to the marked position and—out it comes ! 

W'e have to finish the rings next. Each one has to be 
divided into 20 parts, so as to take all the letters of the alphabet 
ai’ound its edge, and the letter that comes against your mark 
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B 
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will unlock that section of the 
barrel when the barrel is in lino 
with the niarkeJ strip. 

You can, of course, use any 
combination of letters you like— 
mine is B.O.P.—but whatever it 
is, there is no need to tell your 
friend when you open the lock, 
and you need never be afraid that 
the fellow you offer the puzzle to 
has one like it. 

Now go and ask your paint 
merchant, or the nearest chemist, 
for a little orange shellac. An 
ounce will be enough for a dozen 
puzzh^, and it makes a wonderful varnish dissolved in methy¬ 
lated spirits. It will cover up all the seccotine marks, and make 
you w’onder how you could jrossibly have made a [)uzzlo which 
looks so nice ! 

Now put your threepenny-bit in the liole at the end of the 
barrel, lock it up, and give the puzzle to your chum. If any of 



FIG 3. 


your friends do manage to work the oracle they deserve three 
])ence for their persistence, but I have not yet had to find another 
threepenny-bit for mine ! 

This Combination Letter Lock has l>een used on many of the 
most modern safes, not the same as mine, of course, but working 
on the same principle, and it is deemed safer than most of the old 
lever locks. 


w 

X 

1 

K 


hc 

i. 

1 

Y 


L 


M 




lul 


Itii 



i^min 
caBo 



The End. 


The Two Green Candlesticks. 

In a Tight Corner with Giant Cobras. 


O NE day a New York animal trader was scttling’away 
some fiT^sh stock, wdion a couple of large cti-sos came 
tumbling dow’n, and crushed open a long box con¬ 
taining two Indian cobras of the liamailryad species. 
Before the dealer liad quite realised it, the snakes had 
poised to .strike, rising like two green eandh’stieks six feet 
in the air. It should be hen^ exi)laine(l that the Iianuulrya^l, 
also known a.s the King Cobra, reaches the length, enormous 
for a poisonous snake, of twelve feet or nu)i-e. The common 
Indian cobra stddoin exceeds a length of five b'et, and it,^ 
unlike the haTnadrya<l, is not a snake-eater. 

Tlie dealer rushed for the door, bangt'd it after him and 
tumbled downstairs, safe for the moment, ddiei’e was 
only one thing for a New York dealer to do in such a plight, 
and be did it. He ’phoned for 
Dr. Raymond Ditmars, snake- ^ 
ex|)ei*t at the New York Zoo¬ 
logical (wardens for twenty-one 
yeai*s. The doctor and a kc’cper, 

<*arrving a stick and bag a[)iece, 
hurried on the scene. They found 
the room harricadcfl and ever\- 
Ixwly on the building with over- 
wr«)ugbt nerves. Dr. Ditmars 
f^Iieif(*d one fact which was in bis 
favour: all the windows were 
sei*(‘ene<l with finc-m(\sh wire, and 
the (’obra Kings must b(‘ some¬ 
where bohimi that locked dcjor. 

'riie doctor hirnsedf d('serih('d to a 
new’spaper reporter the battle ro\ al 
which follow’e<l. 

“ With sticks and hags in onr 
hands the ke» per and 1 stepped 
into the room ; next second I hcaid 
the dealer turn the k<‘y in the. 
lock. 

“ * Tnloek that door,’ 1 ycllc<l. 

‘ It may he we’ll liav(^ to run 
for it.’ 

“‘.All right !* paid the dcal«r. 

I’ll unlock it.’ 

“I thought lie did s(\ hut hadn't 
any time to find onf, for instantly 
tho .st'rpenis w^to reared np in 


the .striking pose. Tlie^* almost touched the roof, and 
their object was to strike us. 

“ I told the keeper to reach the noo.se, whicli wtvs made 
of hea\’\' copper wii’c, over the sw’aying head of one and to 
pull it down while 1 did the .same to its mate. But the 
snakes didn’t permit us to do that little trick easily. They 
darted forward and back, and as we w’ere looking in one 
place a|)j)eared again in a dark corner. 

“It was a fight to the death, or seemed so, though for 
our part we did not wish to destroy tho reptiles, but to 
make a live capture. We were .sweating freely as wt‘ 
skipped about the room. We wero doing more foot-work 
than a pair of prize ‘ Sluggei*s ’ as we tripix'd about the 
cobras in what might have VR?en .some weird death-dance. 

“ On they came at last in what 
was meant to bo tho final figiiiv, 
and back w’O edged until we wen‘ 
crouched against tho wall,'whirling 
our sticks against those peHootly 
jioised deadly hea^ls. Candle¬ 
sticks did 1 call them ? They 
looked to me now*, their lidless 
eyes surcharged with evil, like 
veritable death-heads. The two 
came on together, and that ma<le 
it more dangerous. 

“ I think one thing only .sav^d 
us that day. The floor wtts 
covered with loose boards, and a.s 
I afterwards found, these were 
very slippery. As tho cobras 
sailed across to get us they fal¬ 
tered, feareil to lose their |X)se— 
tho deadly striking pose—and 
drew’ btrek. 

“ Now’ w’as our time to rush in 
and get tho noo.ses over their 
lieads. I succeeded, but the 
keeper failed. 

“ Tho keeper himself slipjpcrl 
sud<lenly on the treacherous sur¬ 
face, and he fell hea<llong almost 
on top of tho wriggling inuivs. 
Kortunately for him, the cobm 
never strikes until ho ha-s first 
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reAi'Cil himself iip into tlie striking pose, as essential to 
liiin as the fighting attitude is to a boxer. 

“The cobra slid away, and the keeper got to his het 
with a grunt. On came his cobra again, for tliese i-eptiU s 
will never give up in a fight, and this time the noose was 
slipper I over his head. 

“ * Ciet on him and hold him down ! ’ I yelled while 
trying to perform tliis feat to the squirming mass in front 
of me. At length 1 did got my feet planted on the cobra's 
neck, and 1 reached out for the bag ; it wasn’t difficult to 
wriggle it into the bag, and the bag once secured with a rope, 
1 went to the keeper's assistance. 

“ We had both serpents safe when there came a frightened 
voice from the otlau’ side of the door demanding to know 
if we were siill alive. 

“‘Yes, we are, but no thanks to you,’ I answered the 
tlie dealer. ‘ And now, you poor coward, you can unlock 
tlie d<x)r. We’ve got both cobras bagged. How much do 
j'ou want for them ? ’ The dealer, still trembling, peeped 
through a crack in tlie door and said :— 

“ ‘ Seeing that you’ve helped me out. I’ll sell them to you 
for SoO apiece. That’s dirt cheap for a pair of liveh^ 
cobras.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll give you S25 and not a cent, more,’ said I. 

“ * That wouldn’t be a fair price for two old faded-out 
cobras, and these are young, lively, and in the best of health, 
a.s you can see for yourself.’ 

“ I took out my knife and said : Twenty-five dollars it 
is, or I .slit the bags ! ’ 

“ Oh, yes, I took those cobras away at my figure. The 
keeper and I were a little played out with the excitement 
and hungry and thirsty as well. So we went into a little 
cafe near Park Row to refi*esh ourselves. We harl the two 
cobras in a basket which we placed under our table. Along 
came a friend of mine, who sat dowm near us, and ordered 
a hearty lunch. As he was eating it a hollow hiss sounded 
from the basket. 

“ ‘ What kind of a monkey have you got there ? ’ asked 
my friend, peering under the table at the basket. 

“‘No monkey,’ I replied. ‘Just a couple of cf bi*as 


recently arrived from India.’ He turned pali‘, and getting 
u|), rtMiclied for his liar, saying - * Somehow 1 seem to 
li<iv«‘ lost my a}>petite.’ 

Tlies(‘ two itqniles bt caine the life of tlu; reptile-house 
at the New York Zoo. Tiny Jived for several jeai's, tlie 
mule continuing to be lively and impetuous, although tlio 
{(‘male soon grew ‘ dopiy,’ and slept most of tier captivity 
away. 

“ They wei-e in tlie sjx cial charge of the liead keeper, 
Toonr^y. Toornev soon found out that the male cobra, 

‘ de\ ilish, flangerous, and deadl\',’ bold to an extreme, 
feared but one inqilenient, a broom. 

“ To bring this veiionajus reptile to terms, Toomry liad 
only to sliON'o tlie bristles of the broom towards liim, when 
he would coil up in a state of deadly terror and i-emain 
coiled for a day. But we had to invent a .safety device to 
b6 used on the front of their cage at feeding time. By 
means of a double door we could iiLsert a snake for their 
breakfast or dinner into a vestibule as it were, then, opening 
the inner door, the sacrificial snake would glide in, and the 
colna would stMzo it. Just one shot of its deadly weapon 
was necessary ; the cobra's poison kills like an enormous 
voltage of electricity. 

“ That statement remind.s me to say that reptiles deal 
out death more mercifully than mammals. The great 
beasts trifle with their prey and prolong the agony of death. 
Not so the dea<ih^ reptiles, the boa, anaconda, cobra, rattle¬ 
snake, or others of the viper family. One squeeze by the 
boa and his victim is dead, one prick of his wonderful 
ly>podermic ap[)aratus, and the prey of the cobra is 
beyond feeling. 

“ The ophiojihagus, or snake-eating family, is not so 
numerous as travellers would often have us believe, and 
as they doubtless believe themselves. But one encounter 
witli a cobra, especially in its native haunts, inclines one 
to fancy every crooked stick in his patliway a cobra. This 
is well, for the person takes good care not to tread on any- 
tliing resembling the dreaded snake. 

“ Cobras are a good cure for unwholesome curiosity.” 

(Jerald Johnston. 


The Song of the Impot. 

(With •Fo!ogiet Co Tom Hood.) 


W ITH fingers inky and numb. 

And a desp’rate, careworn look, 

A youngster sat in an empty room 
And wrote in an inky book ; 

Write, write, write. 

In misery, temper and grime, 

On a page that slowly grubbier grew. 

The “Ancient Mariner’s Rime.” 

Write, write, write, 

Wliile the other chaps are at play, 

*\nd write, write, write. 

On a glorious summer’s day; 

J t’s Oh ! to be a Tommy, 

And fight the barbarous Turk, 

Where a chap has something briglit in life 
If this is a schoolboy’s work ! 

Write, write, write. 

Till the brain is tired and worn. 

Write, write, write, 

Oh, why was-Cderidge born ? 


By G. MONRO-HIGGS. 

Line and canto aiwl part. 

Part and canto and line ; 

“ Did ever a cliap,” tlie youngster thinks, 
“ Have a fate as liard as mine ? ’’ 

“ O, Boys, wlio are out at play. 

You fellows who laugh and sliout, 

I’anse a miniit(' and look at me 
And see what I’m about. 

O, take a lesson from me 
(It’s notliing whereat to laugh), 

And don’t use Cribs in your Latin prep.. 

If you want to keep your half ! 

O, but for one short break 
'I'o get a moment’s air. 

To open the windows wide, and look 
At tlie cricket nmtcli out therf} ! 

.A little rest, it would ease rny hand, 

But every time 1 stop 

pen is certain to leak and make 
Aiiotlier inky drop I ” 


With fingers inky and numb. 

And a careworn, desp’rate look, 

A youngster sat in a lonely room 
And wrote in an inky book ; 

Write, write, write. 

In misery, temper and grime. 

The whole of a W^ednesday “ half ” he wrote 
The “ Ancient Mariner’s Rime.” 
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“ A New Term Begins On — 

A Song for Boys. 
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Words by Todd Minor. 


Music by John E. Campbell. 





Through the win - dow, round the ceil - ing. Up and down the stairs they go, 









2 . Dingle ! Dongle ! Up you rise! ' | 

Drive all dreams to shady places. 

Open, do, your sleepy eyes, 

Take a sponge, and souse your face.^. 

Oh, that “jangle*’ makes me s«iuirm ! j 
Bolling, tolling still the warning : ^ 

“Don’t forget another term 
Ha.s begun this morning! ” 


3. Yesterday—and where was I ? 
Sailing o’er the romping billow. 

Free, beneath the August sky 
Dreamt of—on tliis very pillow. 

Fare thee well, distracting dreams! 

I must—there’s the second warning !! 
Yes—another term, it seems, 

Has begun this morning. 


4. Well, here goes! No doubt, it’s right, 
, Since vacation time has ended. 

All its memories of delight 
Should with earnest work be blended 
(This, at least, the wise atbrm). 

So, Avith grace your toil adorning. 

Take a sj)onge, and hail the term 
Just begun this moniing. 
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The Adventures of a Five-Shilling Camera. 

Being a Complete Guide to Photography, including the Making of Camera, 

Stand, Developing Case, Enlarger and other paraphernalia, disclosed in the 
Correspondence of the Rev. Uncle Henry, Vicar of Little Capton, and his 
Nephew, Frank, at present at Friars School. 

By the REV. S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A., 

Author of “The Young People'* Book of Nature Study," “The Holiday Nature Book," ** Caliban Island,etc- 


CHAPTER VI. 

Note. —Tlie exigence of space compels the omission of a good 
deal of the correspondence between Harry and his uncle. 
Tlie adventures of the camera, culminating in the detection 
of the thief, will be found in the book (to be published 
shortly). Meanwhile, it must be understood that the 
sc?cond letter, given below, is addressed to Bevis, who has 
been ill. 



Ceding a bird’s-eye view. 


The Vicarage, 

Little Capton, 

June 7. 

Dear Frank, 

HEN writing last I intended 
to tell you about gaslight 
paper and the exposure 
I necessary for this. I^t 

me make up for the 
omission now. 

Gaslight Paper.— 
Self-toning and other 
printing-out papers are 
all very well dining 
the bright months of 
the year ; but in the 
winter, wdien the light 
is poor, most people 
desire a quicker means 
of making pictures. 
It is here that “ gas¬ 
light ” paper exactly 
fills the need, for this pajier is used at night, and. the print is 
made by gas, electric or lamp liglit. 

But whereas you can see the imago on self-toning paper, 
there is nothing visible on the gaslight paper after exjiosure, and it 
luus to be developed. 

1 have already given you a formula for a one-solution dev^elo|>er 
suitable for tins j)urpo.se ; but if you want to know of another 
which can be got in the form of tablets or tabloids, I recommend 
you to get some “ M.Q." (i.c., Metol and Hj'droquinone) from 
fhirroughs and Widleome, or Messrs. Boot.s. 

How The FxposiJiE is Made. — Presuming that you have 
an electric light or an inverted gas-hnrner in your room which 
you are going to use as the sonrCi^ of light, you need first of all 
to arrange some mi'ans hy which your printing-frame can be 
])laccd about a foot from it. A box on a table directly under- 
n<*ath the light has served my purpose hundreds of times (Fig. 1). 
It is important that the frame sliould always he tiie same distance 
from tlie liglit. 

Now you must nMiiemher tliat gasliglit pa|KT is far more 
sensitive than .self-toning paper; yi't \on may load }our frame 
with it in tlie same room as the light, pi'ovidcd that I’ou interpose 
A'onr hody betwfcn the light atul the frame, just whilst you are 
])utting tlie j)a[>(‘r in j>la< Fur that jairpose you should go 
to a cca'iier of the i-oom as far a\\ay as possihh* f?-om the licht. 

I'lie .si-nsitive side uf tin! pajier ma\' be identitii'd by the 
fac t that it is sliehtly ciuacmI or curled inwards ; hut some inakcas 
]»ut a mark cai the plain side to c-riahle usc-rs to distinguish it. 

Having tilled your frame', take it to (he light and .set it at 
the set til'd distauee (1*2 iiiehes is ahoiit right), and let it stay 
lli('rc till ^>uu judge' the cxposuie is sunicicnt. 


It will be only a matter of seconds, and it is here that you 
w'rtl be liable to make mistakes. At first, if I w'ere you, I should 
cut up one of the sheets of paper into four and use one piec-e 
to experiment with, putting it in the frame under the negative 
and giving it a trial exposure of, say, 20 seconds. 

Have your developer ready in a dish, and also your fixing 
solution. (N.B.—Ateolute cleanliness is again necessarj’*, and 
you must not touch the fixing solution with your fingers, or 
the next sheet of paper you touch will be stained.) Develop 
your trial piece by slipping it into the developer, taking rare 
that the liquid flows over it all with one sweep, as, otherwi.s#*, 
the picture will come up with patchy marks. If the picture 
flashes up at once and turns black in the high lights, then your 
exposure has been toO long, and you can try another bit of 
paper, giving it only ten seconds under the light.. If, on the 
other hand, it comes up very faintly, your exposure has not 
been long enough, and you must try another test piece of pajx'r, 
giving, say, 30 seconds* exposiu'e. 

You will not need to do this with every negative of course, 
but, just at first, it is worth while experimenting until you form 
a good idea of what the exposure ought to be. 

Now, here is a first-class tip which you will do well to make 
a note of. When the picture appears to be nearly developed 
to the proper depth, pour back the developer into the measuring 
glass, and watch the {frint; you can rest it on the palm of your 

hand—if the latter is 
clean; then, when it is 
exactly right, put it 
straight into the fixing 
solution, face downwartls, 
and — without puttim; 
your fingers in, miii'l 
you — give it a stir 
round with 
a glass ro:l. 
LieSht ^ ainooth 

stick, so thut 
it gets tlu>i- 
oiighly 1 n 
con tact 






Fig. 1 . 

('Mi' iit 01 frame for gaslight printing 
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fixing hath ” is recommended. It consists of hypo, 4 ozs. ; 
jxitassium metabisulphito, 200 grs. ; and water, up to 20 ozs. ; 
but you can buy a tin of tlie chemicals for a few pence. 

The print will look a little darker when the fixing is complete, 
but you w ill learn to make allowance for this when developing. 

I.^t of all, the prints rniLSt be thoroughly washed. If you 
want to keep your prints for years without staining or fading 
YOU must not skimp this w’asliing. It must be at least half 

an hour, but I 
pi-efer an hour, 
and in running 
water in which 
they are kept 
continually mov¬ 
ing. Then you 
can dry them as 
you dry the self- 
toning paper. 

Some people 
like to make their 
prints very 
“ glossy,” but except for special purposas this is not really 
worth w’hile, and I shall not worry you with directions. 

If you learn to make prints decently by these two methods, 
and then read my later instructions as to making eiUargements 
and lantern slides, you Yvill liave four means of making pictures, 
which will l3e ample enough for all practical purposes. 

I .shall not expect to hear from you till the holi<lays are half 
over ; then come and see me—I’ll let your mother know' the 
date—and you can bring me some specimens to criticise. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Harry. 



HOW TO MAKE AND USB AN ENLARGER. 

The Vicarage, 

Little Capton, 

Dear Beylis, * June 7. 

You can share this letter with Frank. 

1 am very glad to hear you are better, 
and I send you herewith instructions on 
how' to make an enlarger. This will fill 
up your time at Hampstead. Meanwhile I 
liave an idea of my owm about the thief. 

I can, at any rate, suggest what you 
may try. . . . 

I have no doubt that you have seen 
enlargers in the shops, looking like long, 
black pyramidal-shaped boxes. They are 
very simple things to make, and, if you use the same lens as is 
in your camera, they should cost very little. I say “ they,” 
because you can make more than one, if you so desire, to produce 
enlargements of different sizes. 

Look at the diagram (Fig. 1), which giv'cs an idea of the 
inside of one of these instruments. A C D F is the box, and at 
one end, H is the negative you w’ish to enlarge from. At the 
other end is the bromide pa{)er P, resting on a sheet of plain 
g^lass, and protected from the light by a lid. B E is a division 
which holds the lens L and the shutter, the end of which you 
can see sticking up at B. To all intents and purposes the part 
of the enlarger, A B E F, is a camera, w'ith paper instead of a 
£)late, taking a photograpli of the negativ'e H. 

In making such an enlarger, you have to take care that the 
rlivision, B E, is exactly the right distance from the negative, 
FO that the image thrown on the paper is sharp. 

Now, supposing you wish to make an enlarger which w’ill turn 
out postcards (5^ by in.), and that the lens you use is 5^ in. 
iiT focus, that will mean that you are going to enlarge your 
picture one-and-a-half times, or thereabouts. If so, then the 
distance from the lens to the negative must be 9J in., and from 
tiie lens to the paper 13f in. 

(You cannot enlarge a plate 3| by 2J in. exactly to by 
3^ in. ; it comes out 5^ by 3J in., w’hich means that you w'ill get 
t lie full length of your negative, but a margin must come off 
tbe breadth. In practice, however, this will not matter, for 


5^ 



Fig.2. 


there are very few pictures which are not improved by cutting 
them slightly down.) 

But suppose you would like to enlarge to half-plate, /.€., 
which means enlarging your picture tw’ice as big; 
then your measurements must be a,s follows :—From lens to 
negative 8^ in., and from lens to pajier 16J in. 

I shall take it for granted that the latter will be your aim. 
Also, I shall assume tliat your lens is 5^ in. focus. 

But the Plan is the .same for both enlargers ; only the measure¬ 
ments vary. 

You can use cardboard for the sides of your enlarger if you like, 
but the three-ply w’ood from an old tea-chest is much stronger. 
It is as well to make your box slightly larger than the actual 
size of the enlargement you propose. For postcard size I suggest 

nients of 6 by 4 
size 7 by in. 
enlarger, the end, 
is a rectangle of 
thick, 7 by 5| in. 
the centre a hole 
by 2i in., in 
ti \'0 is to Ik* 
back of this 
ghie<l a mask of 
hole in the centre 
2| in. I have 
sidesof this mask, 
my diagram. Up- 
tive rests when 
is no need to fix 


internal mea.sure¬ 
in. For half-plate 
In the half-plate 
C D (see Fig. 2), 
w ood, about \ in. 
dimensions. In 
is sawn out, 3^ 
which the nega- 
pliiced. At the 
frame I have 
cardboard, the 
measuring 3^ by 
shaded the two 
which show' in 
on this the nega- 
in position. There 



Fig.4.. 


the latter in place so long as it fits neatly into the frame, as 
this is really the top of the enlarger; but if you insist on 
fixing it, put a couple of very small turn-buttons, cut f 1*010 a 
piece of tin, on the frame at M and N. 

The other end of the box consists of a frame, 7 by o] in., made 
of I in. or | in. strips, and covered w'ith a sheet of glass, which 
must be clean and free from Haw'S. Roimd the edge of this 
glass I have pasted strips of thin, black pajxsr, so that the actual 
opening in the middle is 6^^ by 4.J in. (P'ig. 3). The bromide 
paper goes on the top of this, and the result is that the picture 
has a neat white margin all round. Now note : On the top of 
this glass comes a loose cardboard mount, 7 by in., with an 
opening exactly by 4j^ in. (i.c., half-plate size). And the 
bromide paper is to I)e placed inside this w’ith an old half-plate 
negative on the top of it to keep it flat. 

There is a little extra room in my own enlarger between this 
and the lid, which I fill in with pa<ls of cardboard. Over it all 
comes the lid, with overlapping edges 1 in. deep, and this fits 
tight so that no light can stray round the edges and fog the 
paper (Fig. 4). 

The next businc^ss is to make the 
centre division, carrying the lens and 
shutter. Fig. 5 shows the three 
parts. 

A is a board with a hole 1 in. in 
diameter in the centre. At the back 
is a cardboard diaphragm, fixed in 
position, the hole in the centre being 

1 to ^ in. in diameter. 

B is a second board the same size, 

but with a rectangle cut out 4J by 

2 in. The shutter, 2 by 2 in., will 
work in this space. I indicate it in 
dotted lines, together with its 
handle, which consists of a w'ire, one 
end inserted in the wood, the other 
passing through a hole in the top of 
the enlarger (l>eing bent into a ring 
afterwards). 

C consists of yet another boani 
the same size, but with an inch hole 
in the centre, and the lens mounted 
in front. Note that the flat side of 
the lens miLst be towards the nega- 
tive and the convex side towards 
* the bromide pajM?r. 
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If you make tlios? boards of tbree-ply wood» they will be 
quit.' lie'llt when you fix them together ; A at the bottom, 
B in the middle, and G on the top. You will then di.soover that 
the r,!nitt?r works up and down in a kind of socket. The wliolo 
c*onlni})tion is to be i)ut into the enlarger with the side C facing 
the negative. 

I have purposely abstained from describing the four sides of 
tlie enlarger. But you now know that two sides must measure 
51^ in. in width, and the other two sides about 7J in. in width 
approximately. As to their length, they must not he less than 
25 in. long. I do not give the exac t length, because you wall 
have to find that by experiment. 

Proceed in this way : Having your four sides, keep one of the 
narrower one's to .serve as a loo.se top, and begin by fixing tho 
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negative-board flush at one end of the other three. Then fix 
your lens-board, etc., in such a position that the distance from 
the negative to the face of the lens is 8^ in. (It must not be 
less than in., but it may be 8^ in., if you like.) 

You will then have your enlarger built, so far, like Fig. 6. 

The most important part of the business now is to put in tho 
other end. Put the wooden frame temporarily in position, and 
instead of the sheet of plain glass, put a piece of ground-glass 
next to it. (N.B.—With the fro.sted side outwards.) Put a 
good negative in place at the other end, with the film side 
inwards. I say a good negative, by which I mean one that i.s 
fairly contrasty. If you could get hold of an old lantern-slide, 
especially one with words on it, and could use that instead of a 
negative, it would make your w'ork still easier. Take your 
enlarger upstairs to a room from which you get a clear view of 
the sky, and sot it up in the window. Cover the open top with 
your focussing cloth, and look on the ground-gla.ss. There 
you will .see an image of the negative or Iant-ern-slide enlarged. 
Now you rau.st manipulate the gloss, pushing it in or out of tho 
enlarger, till you have found the exact place at which the image 
on the ground-glass is perfectly sharp. That is tho place where 
the frame must bo permanently fixed. It will be somewhere 
iM'twoen 15^ and 10^ in. from the lens. This is not really a 
(litTicult task, but it is all-important, and you must take care 
that the frame is upright and perfectly paralU*! with the len.s- 
bosrd. 

You may now find that you have two or throe inches to sj)are 
betwt'cn the end-frame and the outside? of the box. If so, cut 
tho ends ofT .so tlnit thenv is only an inch between your bromide 
j)af)er and the lid. This .s|)ace you will be able to fill up with 
pads, as described abov'e. 

Now, if you are wis', j-ou will put in some “ angle-phitt's,” 
as ill your earnera, and you will glue stri|)s of pa[>er round the 
edges of the (*entre division so that no light can get in, exeept 
through tlie lens. Then black the insidi? all over, and, lastly, 
[liercf* a hole in the exact jiluce in tlie side* that still rcMnains to 
he put into position, through which tlie wire* of the shutter is to 
pass. By pulling tin* wire outwards as far as it will go, you 
open the shutter, and pushing it back elo.s vs it. 

If you have stuck to my inst met ions as to the mounting of 
the lens you will find it easy to take it out of the camera and 
j)Ut it in [losition in the «>nlarger, wlcuieser you want to use it 
there. 


If you should want to make postcards in this same enlarger 
you can do so, provided you remember that you will only get 
the middle part of your negative enlarged. All you have to do 
is to put a paper mask on the clear glass at the bromide end, 
w’ith an opening by 3^ in., and put your postcard on that. 

If you have built your enlarger with cardboard sides, you 
should cover it with good brown paper, or leatherette. 

HOW TO USE THE ENLARGER. 

Bromide paper, half-plate size, can be bought at fis. per gro.-s. 
Bromide or ga.slight postcards at 4s. 6d. per hundred, ^’ou 
can enlarge on “ gaslight paper ” or “ gaslight postcards," 
as you may prefer, the only difference between tho proct.ss 
and “ contact ” printing being that it has to be done by daylight. 
You put your negative in place, film side down, at one end of 
the box, and your gaslight paper on the glass at the other end, 
and this latter, mark you, must be done in a darkened room, 
well away from the light. Then put your lid on, go out into the 
open air, stand tho enlarger up with the negative facing tlie 
open sky, and open the shutter for the necessary time. Close the 
shutter and take the enlarger back indoors, remove the gaslight 
paper, and develop according to the instructions in my former 
letter. 

The point is : How long ought you to expose ? It may f>e 
anything between five and twenty minutes ! But, roughly 
speaking, it will bo about as long os it would take to make a print 
from the same negative on self-toning paper. This is a hint 
given by tlie Editor of the “ British Journal of Fhotography * 
and is of real value. 

But probably it will pay you better to make your enlargements 
on ordinary bromide paper, which is much faster than the ga.s¬ 
light variety. But, if so, you nuist load the enlarger up in a 
proper dark-room, and not simply in a darkened room. To he 
quite sure of the proper length of exposure, you should make a 
trial on. a strip of bromide paper. Cut one of your sheets up 
into six or eight strips, and put one of them in the enlarger, 
exposing, say, for thirty seconds, and then developing the papi*r. 
You will then see whether this is too long or too short an exposure, 
and, if neccs.sary, you can try another strip, giving a longer or 
shorter exposure as the need may be. After a time, you will 



have gained experience enough to be able to judge fairly acc i- 
rately tho proper exposure for other negatives ; but at first you 
will find it pay to make trial exposures in this way. 

As for (lev(‘loping. the process i.s the same as for gaslight pajH'r, 
except that it mu.st be done in a dark-room, and not simply m 
subdued light ; so, if you have kept my earlier instructions. I 
need only refer you to them. 

1 hope you will enjoy your convalescence, and return to school 
as w’(‘ll as ever. 

Yours sincerely, 

Harry. 


(7’o he condu IcJ.) 
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A Tale of the Great Ice-Wastes 
of the Far North. 




By 

RAYMOND RAIFE, 

Author of "The Sheiks White 
Slave," etc. 


{Illustrated by 
Arthur Tvr:!?LK^ 


CHAPTER VII. 

A SEALHOLE IN THE ICE. 


T he ine.ssage tliat, borne by clogs, had come to 
Ten Ippik over all that expanse of ice and snow, 
urged him to take immediate measures against 
three antagonists in the struggle for the prize. 
There were Tinguah and Latukah. And there would 
soon be another named Rodney Brooks, which individual 
Ten Ippik knew to be the “ Mitterbrook ” of wliom the 
natives so often spoke. 

Lying awake, huddled in his sleeping-bag, scheming and 
hatching plans, Ten Ippik was glad to know that the other 
two were now with him. Somehow or other he must find 
means to thwart them. And by his increasing weakness, 
one of them, Latukah, was already playing into the half- 
bree<rs hands. 

The pair of Eskimo were tho.se who at pre.sent were 
nearest to the prize. Therefore they must be the first 
to be removed. Afterwards, if the Poppy were not already 
his own. Ten Ippik would have to deal with the white 
men, including this newcomer against whom he had been 
thus specialU^ warned, Rcxlney Brooks. 

It was a strange situation, strange even for the weird 
and unfathomable Arctic. For, though none of the men 
knew it, each of his companions was al.so awake. 

Without the little tent of reindeer-skin .showed plainly 
in a ghostly landscape that looked uni*eal in the faint light 
of the moon. The sledges, and the packs for which there 
was no room inside, were already white. Around the tent 
were four-and-twenty small hillocks of .snow, showing 
where the tired dogs, hamt*s.s strij^ped, had thrown them¬ 
selves down, curled up, to be soon covered by a fleecy 
mantle. Clo.se.st to the tent-flap behind which his master 
Tinguah slept, was always one big fine fellow, holding 
the position against all by his prowess known to the pack. 
This dog’s name was “ Kyana, ” whicli in Eskiiho means 
“ Thank you.” 

Instead of sleeping. Ten Ippik was plotting for the Poppy. 
Latukah, no longer himself, hLs mind distorted by bodily and 
mental exhaustion, was beginning to nurse a griev^ance 
against Tinguah. To-morrow would bring that giievance 
to a head. To-night he lay sleepless, thinking over it. 

With every march that they took forward, every instal¬ 
ment of their journey that carried tliem nearer to what 
lie knew as Iceman’s Land, Latukah felt the fear of the 


Icemen increasing within him. He was a brave man, and 
staunch and loyal. To the risking of his life he was uncon¬ 
cernedly quite used. No other odds against him than 
these would have caused him to waver in the trust 
that Captain Fin-ne-bar had reposed upon him. 

But now he was helpless to rise up and be himself. 
Quietly, within his sleeping-bag, witli lips piessed close 
into his fur-clad arm, he whispered :— 

” Captain Fin-ne-bar, it not Latukah’s fault. He 
not well. He go again another time, go again as soon as 
well. And Tinguaii knows it, but does ru)t .say lie will 
stop. Already I know Iceman is angry with me for trying 
to go there. I know it and know that if I go on I die. To¬ 
morrow we cross what white man call ‘ Ciant’s Glacier,’ 
where one ‘ sleep ’ towards the sun is my village of 
Annoosogerderwelah. That Tinguah knows, but he .says 
nothing. Therefore to-morrew 1 mu.st .sjieak. If I can¬ 
not drive, the half-breed can take me there. I must 
go to my people. I must return to Aimoosogerderwelah. 
Tinguah can go on alone.” 

And Tinguah himself ? If, as Latukah accused, Tinguah 
did not .speak, he was tliinking .sanely. He lay awake 
thinking far into the night. And before he at last fell 
asleep he had come to a decision. 

An Eskimo has no hea<l for organisation. If, at a 
difticult juncture several coui’ses of aiition are open to him 
he can rarely weigh up to a nicety the advantages and the 
disadvantages of each. 

Again, in opposition to the cunning of the wild animals 
that ho knows, he can pit his wits succes.sfully. But, 
fronted by the cunning of man, he is as a child. His 
method of mental ac*tion is that he decides upon what is 
the mosT obvious remedy; and that regardless of the 
patent fact that tlie shortest cut is often far from Ix^ing 
the most a<lvi.sable route. 

Tinguali reasoned thus to himself as he trieci to get 
warm in his sleeping-bag :— 

” Latukah knows that to-morrow we cross the ‘ Giant’s 
Glacier.’ He knows that there we leave Annoasogerder- 
welah l)ehind. His mind and bo<ly are ill. Until his mind 
and body are better, Latukah can go no nearer to Iceman’s 
Land. He must go to his people. But, in his illneas, 
Latukah forgets that all his tril>e left their village to go 
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and sell dogs to Captain Fin ne bar at Baggett’s. Who 
knows if they have yet returned ? Jt should be still too 
soon.” 

With such unaeenstoined, strenuous brain-racking, 
Tinguah felt that he was no longer cold. 

“ If I put Latukah on my hnn^ilik and drive him there,” 
he continued in thought, ” we shall take time. When w e 
get there, perhaps his people still gone. And when we 
come back, Latukah still wor.se. No. I must do it for 
liirn. I will take the best of the dogs, go to Annoosogcr- 
deiwvelah and bring back a man to take Latukah home. 
But in case his tribe is still away, and Latukah has to stay 
with us until we have made the third cache, I will toll him 
1 am going huntingi” 

Having arrived at this conclusion. Tinguah fell asl ‘ep, 
w’orn out by anxious mental effort. He was, though, the 
fii*st to crawd out of his bag in the morning. 

As he pushed his way under the tent-flap the nearest 
w’hite mound rose up bedore him, and the big dog, Kyana, 
shook the snow from his shaggy sides. 

When Eskimo dogs are even fairly well fed and in good 
condition these nights of sleeping under the snow’ in the 
open-air completely restore them to their full vigour. 
Unharnessed at night, they are so tired they can hardly 
stand. They gulp dowm their portion of meat or of fish and 
fall asleep. In the morning they are eager as ever for the 
trail. 

One by one Tinguah aroused the other dogs that still 
sU'pt, and ho passed amongst them surveying the condition 
of each. Kyana followed closely, liis no.se pushed into his 
master’s hand. 

Ten Ippik epierged from the tent, carrying his whip, 
and yawning. 

” Coddle your owm brut<\s, Tinguah,” he sneered, “ don’t 
spoil mine. You’re the fii*st husky that ever made a fool 
of his dogs.” 

And at some of them he lashed out, just by w’ay of 
announcing that another day’s wmrk had commenced. 

Admittedly, the Eskimo if left to themselves are not 
kind to their dogs. The creatines are half wolves, and 
their mastois treat them as if they were so wholly. But 
under the influence of the Christian missions, greater 
kindness to their dogs is becoming part of the Eskimo creed. 
Of this happy tendency, Tinguah was a living example. 

Tinguah had noticed that some of the dogs at Baggett's 
.seemed quite fond of Captain Finbow’. They cirfne to meet 
him and were evidently pleased when he spoke to them. 
In his a<lmiration forCaptaiiiFin ne bar, Tinguah resolved 
to imitate him. 

But as an Eskimo lie understood Eskimo dog nature. 
And before ho att(>mpted to make friends with any one 
of the tierce woolly cr(‘atur(‘s, hti ])ieked out the finest, 
slrougc'st and most f('ail(‘ss atiimal of them all. 

For abovt^ e\ er\ thing the real Fskirno dog is inttaisely 
jc.dwis. He l)ittorly resents anything that he regards as 
fa\-ouritisni. Aral t h(' dog w ho l)y any inann<‘r of rew ard 
or mark of att<*ntion is singled out fi*oin his fellows, must 
from that moment I)e [)r(‘{)ared to combat their (‘limity 
w ith his fangs. 

Campinl in the Arctic, a sl(‘dgc-te.mi may be sometimes 
sel(*eted from a crowd of dogs that an^ spending their days 
idly. The t(*am i-etuins, and the tired hauN'is ri'join the 
others, who. as has often hafijieiied, coll(‘cti\cly s<‘t upon 
th(‘ chosen f(‘W' and kill them eseiy one. 

All this I'inguah knew. And. like (’’aptain l‘'in ii(' bai’, 
before he said, ” Hullo, old boy I ” and “ WCll, my 
fine fc^llowg” to one of tlie pack, la* vs isely sought out tl;(‘ 
most formidable of theiu all, a pioxed prodigious puller and 
lion-likf^ fighter-, w hose m -rest sidelong glance was sullicient 
to w in for him respect. 

^^'hen Tinguah first mad<‘ g«‘ntl(‘ »rd\-anc(‘s to him tla‘ 
dog s‘emed m .:-tifi(\l, Ttrui h * grew g. ateful. Next day 
when d'inguab, passing, pitt('d him, th(' big d(»g .s(*<‘m'‘d 
assurr-d that it was true. H<‘ look«'d up quite af'lVM*tion- 
atefy, th n wagged his tail as if in thanks. 

So d'iiiguah named tiar big dog “ K\ana,” w hich m(*ans. 


as I have said, “Thank you.” Time w’as to come w he: 
Tinguah, in his turn, w’ould have cause to say, “ Thanl 
you,” to Kyana. 

While Ten Ippik and Tinguah stood outside the lift I' 
tent, Latukah still slept on within. Placing lii.s hau l 
upon the half-breed’s whip as if to enjoin silence, the Kskim 
led him rather farther away. 

“ We speak,” he said, “ ’bout Latukah.” 

Which was quite as Ten Ippik wished. 

“Latukah, he must go home. The snow is good. I 
dogs pull well, this morning we roach Giant’s Glac-iei 
To the w’e.st is w’aj’ to Annoo.sogerderwelah, Latukah 
vdllage.” 

“1 have heard of it, Tinguah. I don’t know when 
it is.” 

Ten Ippik w’as already making sure. 

“ I know the w’ay, for I have been thei*e many times 
When we reach Giant’s Glacier we camp. Tlieu I take 11 
best dogs, go fast to Annoosogerderw’elah and bring baei. 
help. Then we go make third cache.” 

Ten Ippik thought a moment before expressing ful 
approval of the scheme. Yes, it fitted in with his own. 

“ Very good, Tinguah. I imderstand,” he agT-e<‘< 
quietly. 

“ Only one thing more,” added Tinguah. “ I not tell 
Latukah. His head too bad. We not excite him. r 
say to him that I am going hunting in order to get meat f< n 
the dogs.” 

“ Very well, Tinguah.” 

But when later on they were camped on Giant’.s Glacie 
there was no need to tell any such tale. For while Tingual 
was making preparation to start, Latukah again relapst t 
into heavy slumber. 

As they neared the glacier, Tinguah’s komatik leadin;: 
his dogs suddenly jumped forw’ard. Tinguah underetuol 
And as .suddenly he checked them, signalling for the other 
to stop. 

He crept cautiously ahead, taking cover on Iiis way k; 
craw'ling slowdy from side to side behind hummoc*ks aii 
heaps of frozen snow. And aw’ay off on the icefield In 
saw a polar bear, nearly e id on, waiting beside a se-al-hel' 
immovable and intent. 

From their training and by hope of coming reward, thi 
dogs stood stock-still, not one moving even an ear. Ih; 
when, after Tinguah had made long tortuous progress. Ij 
gunshot at last rang out, it was only Ten Ippik’s mag 
whip that kept the three teams where they w’ere. 

The wounded bear turned towards Tinguah, then won! 
have made for the ice-hole. Its back, how’ever, was broker^ 
and with two more shots from safe distance it was finislu-’; 
Tlie dogs racid up beside the big-pawed creature, an 
watched eagerly while all three men scraped a hollow i; 
the ice. Into this the bear was bled. And the do: 
took each their share and spent a time licking themselvt 
cl(‘an. 

A couple of hundred yard-? from the ice-hole a site 
camping was s(*l(^cted. 8o soon the teiit was up. Latuk.i 
(Mitered it and without a word got into his sleeping-b;*. 
''J'inguah and Latukah had a meal of boar-steak fried ox* 
th(‘ stove. Then Tinguah t(X)k the chosen dogs and >• 
out full sj)(>ed for Annoo.sogerderwelah. 

And tlr> moment that he was out of sight. Ten Ip]' 
went to tlie s(‘al-hole and broke the ice that was alnati 
tliinly fornu'd up(Xi it. 

ri-esenlly lie came haek to tlie t('nt, sat dowm withr 
it and lit his jiipe. Before long the smell of the biiniu.; 
tobaeeo aioused Latukah. He tlirew back the flap i 
his sleeping-bag and sat up listening. 

” ^^’llere Tinguah gone ? ” he questioned sharply, a 
if at length eertain that his eonipanioii had left the cam] 

To Anioosogerderwelah ? ” 

Ten Ipfiik quietly pn'ssed down the contents of his pip' 

“No. Tinguah li is gone hunting. For meat for ti-i 
dogs.” 

“ Hunting for dog-meat. AVhy, he has just shot a lH‘a: 
Are you sun* Tinguah not gone to my village ? ” 
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Ten Ippik reached forward and knocked out his pipe 
rapidly upon one of the sledge-runners. 

“ Look here, husky,” he answered unpleasantly, “ don't 
you get questioning me. I tell you Tinguah has gone 
hunting.” 

Latukah sat bolt upright and began gathering his kuletar 
closer around him, the while he slowly shook his head. 

” Clone hunting,” he repeated musingly. “ Why gone 
hunting ? ” He threw up his head. ” Oh, yes, gone 
hunting for meat to take us into Iceman’s Land, where we 
dare not follow the musk-ox.” Then, raising his v oice : 
‘‘ Ihit, Ten Ippik, listen to me. I go no fartlier towards 
Iceman’s Land. Captain Fin-ne-bar he will pay us much 
to find out about Poppy ; he pay us more to find out about 
Icemen who keep Poppy alive.” Ten Ippik shot at him a 
swift glance. “ But I tell you I do no more. I am ill. It 
is because Icemen' 
angry with me. They 
are waiting to see 
me, and when they 
see me I die.” 

Scrambling from 
the sleeping-bag, lie 
snatched his rifle 
and stood erect. 


made worse by their discussion of this dread subject, 
Latukah’s teeth chattered, and liis senses seemed about 
to bo leav'ing him. 

Then Ten Ippik played boldly. 

“ Yes, Latukah,” he cried, raising his liands, “ I, too, 
am afraid of them. For I will tell you the truth. The 
Icemen have taken Tinguah.” 

As he heard this said, the unfortunate Latukah cowered. 
He seized his long, black hair in both hands, arxi pressed 
it to his eyes. Then, uttering one haunting cry, he darted 
out into the snow' and as he ran began to strip off liis 
clothing. 

Ten Ippik followed, gun in hand. It was a sure sign. 
Latukah had gone problokto. 

Casting himself dow'n in a kind of fit, the sufferer yet rose 
to his feet time and again whenev'^er his pursuer more nearly 
approached him. Amidst liis incoherent mouthings 
he managed to shout: ” Keep away,” “ Don’t 
come near,” “ I will kill myself,” 
“ I will kill you.” 


” Ten Ippik, you 
shall not stop me. I 
go no farther. I take 
a sledge and team and 
go to Annoosoger- 
derwelah, to my 
people.” 

And slowly he 
brought down the 
muzzle of the rifle, as 
if rea<ly to shoot. 

Ten Ippik did not 
even look up. He 
went on re-filling his 
pipe. To give him 
his due, he was a 
brave scoimdrel. 

” You are wise, 
Latukah. I do not 
want to stop you. I 
will help you harness 
the dogs.” 


(j. 

0 ^ 



A\'ith hands tremb¬ 
ling from excitement, 
Latukah set down 


** Away off on the icefield he saw a polar bear, 
waiting beside a seal-hole.” {See page 3O8.) 


the gun, 

“ Ten Ippik, are you afraid of Icemen ? ” he nskeil, in 
tones of evident awe. And he bent an almost <ip[)ealing 
look upon the other’s face. 

For a moment Ten Ippik knew' not what to reply. 
Then he div'ined what he ought to do anil say. With 
fear simulated in his eye.s, he glanced around craftily and 
whispered : 

” Yes, Latukah, I am.” 

Yet you are only half an Eskimo, and perhaps they 
annot harm you. If Iceman looks upon us we die. Tin- 
ruah will die. And W’hy should we die to find out for white 
nan the secrets that Eskimo dare not know' ? ” 

In his agitation Latukah moved across the little tent. 
Fen Ippik, lighting his pipe, took one stride and stood 
letween him and the gun. 

Here wa.s news, indeed ! To seek the Poppy wivs already 
I well-paid quest. ” Your rewaVd shall be doubled,” was 
vhat tlie message from his employers had promised. Now’ 
here were these Icemeii of w'hom mad Latukah spoke. If 
vhite men so v'alueil information about a mere plant as 
vas the Poppy, what would they not pay to learn of the.se 
nysterious IcemCn, of w'hom in his life among the Eskimo 
le had up to then only now' and again heard furtiv'e 
■umoui*8 ? 

Overcome by the fear that he felt, his mental condition 


As tliey ran thus rapidly hero and there over tlie ice. 
Ton Ippik kept rounding-up the fugitive, driving him 
ev'er in one direction—tlie seal-hole in the ice where 
Tinguah had killed the polar-bear. 

At last in his frenzy Latukah saw it. Ho gave a cry 
that sounded almost as a giisp of relief. Without an 
instant’s hesitation he ran towards it and jilungod in. 

Standing still. Ten Ippik heard the thin ice crack. Ho 
saw how' the broken ice came slopping and bobbing up on 
the surface of the water, jagged points stabbing the edges 
of the opening. Once he called away a dog 
that strayed down to find out if this wore some sorb 
of a seal. 

^Vhen all was still Ten Ippik walked to the brink, and, 
two paces aw'ay, he could see the body of the dead man 
under the clear ice. 

“ They warned mo of three,” he said to himself. 
” Latukah, Tinguah, Rodney Brooks. Now only two.” 

Then he pulled off his mitt and extendiKi his o[ien hand. 
He held up his face to the breeze, to feel that tiny cold flakes 
were descending. 

And when next morning a weary sledge crawled back 
from Annoosogerderw'elah, the heav'y fall of snow had 
blotted out the ice-hole and the footprints of the Eskimo 
and his slayer. 


24 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POPPY THAT WAS DEAD. 


W ELL, Captain Wally,” 
said Rodney Brook.s, 
with his usual cheerful 
smile, “ this does turn 
all your arrangements upside- 
down with a vengeance.” 

” Absolutely topsy-turvy, my 
boy,” agreed the Captain, though 
he .seemed to be in no way east 
down at recognition of the fact. 
“ Blizzard Bay, you see, is well 
maintaining its reputation.” 
Viewed from the deck of the 
Bonnie Merle,” where they 
were standing, it might almost 
have btH'ii imagined that the 
ves.sel had gone asliore in an 
ice-field. For, instead of floating 
free upon the waters of tlie bay, 
the expedition .sliip was now 
thei*e tightly frozen in. Merle 
Inlet, the chosen winter-quarters, 
was, so to speak, only just round 
the corner of the harbour’s 
northern point. But it was quite impossible for the 
vessel to reach it. Within the grip of the pack, frozen 
firm and solid, she w'as a prisoner in the ice. 

A mishap such as human foresight was powei le.ss to pre¬ 
vent liad so formed the situation. 

As speedily as possible after the giving of the warning 
signal. Captain Finbow and the others were back on board. 
Loose pack, mucli of it large, was streaming in ; the 
intensity of the gale augmented. In the teeth of it, 
liowever. Captain Finbow^ .started to take his ship to sea. 

Hardly had they cleared the points, when the propeller 
struck on submerged ice and stopped. With an inshore 
gale the sails could be of no assistance. So Ca|)tain 
Finbow let the ship drift back into the shelter of the bay 
and dropped anchor. Hurried examination showetl that 
no bhules were broken, nor was the propeller-shaft injured. 
The trouble was in the mountings. 

” A matter of half a day to put it right again,” pro¬ 
nounced the Chief Engineer. 

Captain Finbow ma<le a big attempt to prevent his ship 
from being frozen in. All the boats were manned, tJie 
motor-launch joined them, and, together, the little fleet 
tried to tow' the “ Bonnie Merle ” about the bay. 

Against the wind aiul the waves they might have suc- 
cc'cded, b\it the pack-ice beat them. And when one boat’s 
side had been stove in, and the bow of the launch injured 
by coming dowm crash on a “ pan,” Captain Finbow gavc^ 
the order: ‘‘Boats aboard !” And again down went the 
anchor into tlie bay. 

The engineei-s, in cramped positions, worked at topmost 
speed, and everyone stood by waiting to leml a hand. 

But long ere the job was completed, the pack-ice and the 
freezing atmosphere ha<l won the race. The ship w tis fast, 
banked in on all sides, 

” And it’s a bit of a bl(\ssing,” declaie<l Captain Finbow', 
‘‘ that we are frozen in and have not Ix^en crushed. In all 
my experitnice I have nevtM* known the pac^k s<^ large and to 
set in so tier(‘ely. (), Iflizzard Bay, you are, indeed, a 
beauty ! ” 

'^^riiese serious hap|M'nings to the ship itself ha<l, of course, 
interfen‘d with the ])r(jposc*d programme for the des|)atch of 
the land parties. W hile the .s^ifety of the “ Jhmnie Merle ” 
was in jeo[)ardy, even the Aictic Poppy and the Icc*nu‘n 
were temporarily dismi.ssed from mcMi’s thought.s. Now, 
liowever, that, in spite of everyboily, the sliip was immov¬ 
ably loclo^l in the bay, attention was again tinned towards 
setting about the fpi(;st. 


And in the nick of time an incident occurred that, 
greatly to Captain Finbow’s relief, freed him from thi: 
uni)leasant Jtece.ssity of informing Risldy tliat ho was not 
to be a member of one or other of the projected lanH 
parties. 

“ Here’s your o/oA-hiinter again,” Captain Finbow' out 
morning aiuionnced, when he had sent a sailor to “ Meridian 
Hovel ” to summon Roddy ami his companion, the Hydro- 
g?a[)her, to come to him aboard ship. 

On deck nearly all the staff was collected ; and with then 
was Koogmii, the ex[)ert young hunter of otok seals. Hi' 
whip was in his hand, for he had driven in fast fiom afar ir 
his kmnatik. He had come straight to Captain Fin-no-bai 
W’ith an urgent-message. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Captain Finbow, standing wntli tht 
native in the centre of the fur-clad group, ” unlike oin 
young friend Brooks here, most of you have not troubUsi 
to learn the Eskimo language. Therefore, you do not 
understand what Koogmu and I hav'e been talking about 
I wiM tell you. It is an old trouble, an old heat lion son 
broken out again. Tlie Eskimos are the bravest, the most 
industrious, most likeable, most cheerful and hospitabh 
jieople I have ever encountered in any part of the worM 
When I fii-st came amongst them in the ’eighties, those o 1 
tliese parts had t\vo chief failings. They .sometime- 
bc‘haved with inhumanity towards their old and worn-oui 
relations, and they w'efe cruel to tlieir dogs. Thanks t< 
the benign influence of Christianity the latter tendency ha. 
les.sene<l, and I had hoped that the former evil had beta 
stamped out altogether. Now Koogrnu comes to tell m 
that at Nockallat, near the Two Brothers Mountain, tht 
heathen tribe have ‘ walled up ’ his old grandfatht'r 
Pitsu.” 

” Walled-up ? ” queried one of the listeners. 

Koogmu, guessing the import of the interruption, startcx 
upon a voluble explanation. Captain Finbow' st^ipptx 
him. 

” Yes, hav e walled liim up, or in. Which means that 
finding the old gentleman to bo a rather nseless consume: 
of the scanty food of the settlement, they built a .snow 
house or igloo around him and left him to starve. Amongsi 
tjio inland Eskimo that forbidding practice was at one tiiia 
common. We all of us know that. But not ev'eryono i- 
aw are that the custom really ha<l its origin in hunger. F\) 
these were people who hiui to follow' the wild reindeer lierd 
in order to live, just as the wolv'es do.” 

“ Are you going to take any stejis in the matter, Captaii 
Finbow ? ” a'-iked the Medical Officer. “ And is theix 
time ? ” 

Koogmu looked from face to face anxiously during thi 
colloquy. 

“ Vos, to both questions, doetor,” leplfeil Captaii 
Finbow. ” Happily. Koogmu is a smart fellow and a dutifn 
grandchild. Though he dare not try to re.scue h's r lation 
he scraped a hole in the igloo and jiushed in a largt 
j)itx*e of cooked .seal-meat. Pitsu is a cast-iron old fellow 
I remembi'r him well at the mission. I rather thought la 
would come to a bad end, becaiLse he always talkiHl s* 
much. How long were 3011 in coming from Nockallat 
Koogmu ? ” 

” Three-and-a-half ‘.sleeps,’ Captain Fin ne bar,' 
answered the Eskimo. 

“Well,” .said Captain J^^inbow, “I know the few' |X'opK 
at NiK-kallat well enough, and to a white man they ai-e ai 
ab.solutely harmless little crowd. Someone must take v 
dog-trip back with Koogmu to put them in order an<l saw 
old Pitsu.” 

'Phe Medical Officer coughed violently'. Their mei 

ami Captain Finliow read his meaning. 

“ Roddy,” .said Captain Finbow, ” 3 'ou and Koognw 
are good fritaids.” 
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For a moinout thero was no rcspon^se Roddy gueased 
what was about to be asked of him. 

“ You two know and like each other. Y ou, Roddy, 
can speak the language quite well enough for the purpose. 
Will you make this fl} ing trip to Xoekallat and back with 
Koogmu ? It will be a fine experience for you.” 

“ If you wish it, I will. But, Captain Finbow, what about 
the land parties—and the Poppy ! ” 

“ Roddy, I would rather you rescued this old Christian 
for me.” 

” Y\^s ! ” 

“ And the land parties, you know, may bo still delayed. 
Tinguah and Latukah have not yet come back.” 

So Roddy went. In liis heart he could not help hoping 
that the two Eskimo, having failed to put in an appearance, 
woidd wait yet a little longer ere they returned. That 


liimself ; he is as a wounded wild animal, acting violently 
and without regaixl for consequences or the dictates 
of calm reason. It was a triumph for Tinguah and for 
(’aptain Finbow’s mission training, that he was able to 
hold himself in check. Only his grip tightened on the rifle 
that he had brought in wdth him from the sledge. 

“He problokto. YTai know, Tinguah, he going mad 
for days,” concluded Ton Ippik, standing up and stretching 
his limbs with a yawn. 

Tinguah went outside to unharness his dogs. He looked 
at the other sledges and saw* that the runners w ere clean and 
uncaked. N(*ither of the komatiks had been recently used. 
True, eight sets of harness were there, of a heaf) in the snow'. 
But, unravelling his own traces, Tinguah noticed that the 
other dogs crowded around as if demanding to again be 
on the trail. And he knew* they never acted so when 
but lately come in and not yet restt'd. 

Snow w'as still falling fast. So far as his vision could 
reach, Tinguah ga 7 .ed out over the silent white and leaden 
expanse. And he knew' that somewhere around, under that 
soft but menacing mantle, lay Latukah’s dead body. 

A little while he moved slowly in thought, sorrow- 

strieken, revengeful, per¬ 
plexed. What had really 
happened he did not know’. 

C ; He was only' certain that 

f Latukah had somehow’ or 

I w other met his death, and 

I that Ten Ippik was not to 

Then his accustomed 
Eskimo philo.sophy re- 

^ turned to him, the helple.ss 

reasoning of a people often 
overpowered b\' events too 
strong for them to master. 

In the face of grave 
disa.ster, “ It is fate,” says 
the Eskimo, and resurres his cease!e; s 
fight for exi.stence, perhaps solaced 
by' tlie thought that, puny man as 
ho is. be can do nothing more to 
thwart his own iron destiny'. 

“It is fate,” argued Tinguah to 

himself. Latukah had perished. For 

him he, Tinguah, could achieve 
nothing. 

So Tinguah tried to forget, and 
busied his mind with the problem : 
“What would Captain Fin-ne-bar wish 
me to do now ? ” 

His arduous visit to Annoosoger- 
derwelah had been a failure. The 
village was still deserted. Not a 
liv'ing soul w'as there, and w olv'es had 
broken into some of the empty igloos. The place, indeed, 
.seemed so miserable and foisaken that Tinguah had 
driven out of it directly he found that none of its 


** Uttering one haunting cry, he 
darted out into the snow. Latukah had 
gone problokto*' {See page 369 .) 


would giv'e him time to complete this joiumey before the 
land parties w’ere made up and despatched. 

Actually' Roddy had little need to worry on that score. 
F^or Latukah was dead. And now Tinguah’s chance of 
long surviving him seemed remote. Worn out by many 
hours’ struggle against a .snow-stonn that was still raging, 
Tinguah had pulled into the little camp on Giant’s Glacier 
to find Ten Ippik lying presumably asleep in the tent, his 
clothing all covered with snow. 

“ Where Latukah ? ” he asked, as, with a feeling of 
apprehension, he aroased the half-breed. “ Where Latu¬ 
kah ? ” 

“ He gone,” answ'ered Ten Ippik, sitting up slowly' as 
if weary. “ He go mad and rush out in the snow, sav'ing 
lie run to liLs village, and throwing away his clothes. I 
follow ed, but in the storm I lost him. I harnf'ssed dogs and 
searched for him all night, but in the snow' I saw nothing. 
It no good, Tinguah. Latukah gone.” 

Por an interval Tinguah did not look up ; he could feel 
tliat anger was blazing in his eyes. In the sw’eep of 
impetuous strong emotion an Eskimo can seldom restrain 


Its .site was two “ sleeps ” nliead, and as Tinguah 
well knew, was just within the confines of Iceman’s l.and. 
That forbidden area was there bounded liy a low range of 
snow hills, beyond which the Eskimo never followed the 
musk-oxen, although the animals were often seen there 
standing, as if purposely to lure the huntei-s to their doom. 

When that thircl cache was made, Tinguah felt that the 
bulk of the work entrusted to him vv’ould have been done. 
He was now alone with the half-Vireed, whom he had very 
good reason to distrust. In those circumstance.s Tinguah 
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knew in his own miml that Ca[)tain Finbow would under¬ 
stand and approve of his con<luct if, after making the third 
cache, he turned back forthwith. At tla; same time, now 
that tliey were almost within Iceman’s Land, he resolv’cd 
to keep a sharp look-out for any traces that there might be 
of either the Arctic Poppy or the Icemen who were its 
guardians. 

Though the fact up to now’ was unknown to one of them, 
both these men were vitally interested in the same strange 
quest. After the death of Latukah, the idea had occurred 
to Ten Ippik that he would tell Tinguah the truth as to his 
ow n know ledge of the Poppy and the Icemen. As he thought 
the matter over he almost decided that he would stake all 
on a daring throw’ ; that he would propose to Tinguah 
their going shares in the venture on which they were 
embarked; that, equipped as they were with komatiks^ 
dogs, arms and three caches of foorl, they should together 
find out what secrets they could, and then sell them to 
whichever—the British expedition or the mysterious 
mission of a rival Government, v’^eiled luiiler the anony¬ 
mity of the name ‘‘ Axbycz ”—proved to be the highest 
bidder. 

That decision, w’hen nearly formed, w’as yet more rapidly 
dismissed from Ten Ippik’s rninfl. For in Ten Ippik’s 
deliberations he was not so foolish as to overlook too well 
established facts. 

Like practically all the full-blooded Eskimo, Tinguah w’as 
a man of known absolute integrity. He would be true 
to any trust, and his devotion to Captain Finbow' was 
w’hole-hearted. He ha<l been the Captain’s first convert 
to Christianity ; in ev’er increasing admiration and regard 
for the benefactor who had brought this comfort into the 
Eskimos’ lonely lives, he yieldecl priority to none. 

Knowing these things. Ten Ipt^ik saw’ that he had better 
keep from d’inguah the knowledge that he also was aware 
of the Arctic floppy’s existence. He resolved to continue 
siK'nt, the while he w’atched for chance of furthering his 
own ends. Yet the very next afternoon the crisis came 
that informed Tinguah of his rivalry. 

For some while they ha<l been short of eivey grass. In 
a storm that arose soon after they luul completetl 
the second cache, a bag of this valuable substance had 
<lropped from one of the sledges. Its loss had not been 
discovered until the following day. 

Ewey grass is a necessity of Arctic travel. No artificial 
prijdiict has yet be(m devised that can take its place. It 
is w'orn by tlie Eskimo in their boots to absorb moisture. 
Without it the moisture freezes, resulting in the feet 
bct’oming frost-bitten. 

'J’his precious plant is found growing oftene-st at the foot 
of seabird rookeries near the coast or sometimes far inland. 
It is also (‘ncoiintered heie 
and there around tlie haunts 
of herbivorous wild animals. 

Hut it is usually of very local 
liabitat. (jienorally it is 
<*arried on the sledges tightly 
rammed into sacks. And 
w’oe-lxdide the party that, on 
a lengthy trip, exhausts its 
.stock. 

Soon after the mid-day 
iiK^al had been disposed of, 
and they were again upon the 
trail, tlu*re came into view’ a 
range of snow’ hills—the 
boundary of Iceman’s Land. 

Tinguah, who was kwling, 
stood up on his komatik, and 
ga’zc^d for some time as they 
came nearer to this ridge 
across the sky-line. He 
looke<l ffn* so long that at 
hist 'J'cn Ippik a ski'd : 

“ What do you sc'e ? ” 

With equal case the ilog- 


musher w’as driving a uble team, trailing the dead 
Latu kali’s sledge behind his own; 

“ The land goes up,” answereil Tinguah, by way of 
making some kind of reply. 

“ Anyone see that,” retorted Ten Ippik, watching the 
Eskimo closely’. And he observed that Tinguah’s atten¬ 
tion W’as concentratcfl upon one little spot aw’ay to the west. 

Ten Ippik himself looked for half a minute ii:^ silence. 
He had never been so far north before, and here W’as some¬ 
thing he had not previously set eyes upon. 

It was an animal. But w’hich—bear, w’olf, or caribou ? 
Then he remembered. 

“ A musk-ox ? ” 

“ Yes, omingmong, the mitsk-ox,” answered Tinguah, 
Jiis glance never leaving the dark dot that seemed to stand 
sentinel amongst the white hills. For the musk-ox, least 
known of all the big-garne animals, ever mysterious an<l 
aloof, silent and even in death giving no evidence of feeling 
pain, retains its dark brown coat all the year roimd, although 
it lives almost constantly in a snow’y environment. 

“ Oniingmong,'' explained Tinguah to the half-breed. 
And together they W'atched the shaggy, sturdy beast as 
stolidly it watched them, slightly shifting its position as, 
instead of directly approaching, they still held on their w’ay. 

“ Little nearer I shoot,” announce(.l Tinguah, following 
the w’ords with a sharp command to his dogs. 

They had seen the quarry, and with one accord the whole 
teiin swerved towards it and began to race. Ten Ij:>pik 
plied his w hip and ravetl; then he threw his dogs across the 
path of the others. 

And when, after a short, sharp struggle, onler was 
restored, there was only the little white hill. Omingmong 
had disappeared. 

“ We may get a shot later,” suggested Ten Ippik, heTvted 
w ith thrashing the dogs. “ Your people say musk-ox the 
be.n meat in the world.” At thought of which he adminis¬ 
tered a few finishing cuts all round, alw’ays gratified to .see 
how’ the dogs jumped under his lash. 

Tinguah said nothing, though in the ordinary way he 
would have been the first to deplore such lo.ss of meat. 
To him that solitary musk-ox w’as no mere lonely rx^a-;! 
w’andering the hills in search of food, and exactly in that 
place by blind chance. Omingmong w’as as an emissary 
from the strange w’orld that was immediately bejond—a 
watcher, scout, spy, and living lure. 

The heathen darkness leaped up within Tinguah’s soul, 
and he needed all the help of new’-found faith to enable him 
to go on. Ho ran his eye along the inequalities of the hills 
and shuddered. This was the out|)ost of the Icemen ! 

How often had the hunters of his tribe come to that 
place and gone no farther, although game was in front in 

plenty. Fear had staytxl 
them, and caused even tlx- 
bravest to turn liis komaJik 
for home. Many a desperai*' 
chase had taken place acn»s- 
the ice-field when a miisk-ox 
had been surprised amon^ 
the foothills, and hunters 
and dogs strove to head 
it off from the uplands that 
W’ere its home, where none 
of the men dare follow it. 

Sometimes, in fierce excite¬ 
ment of the chase, a dog or 
perhaps two or tliree of 
them, could not lx? calltnl 
off. Beyond the reacli of n - 
tarding whip, the dog would 
go on, mindful of naught but 
the lumlxM'ing great creAtun' 
galloping before it. Restrain¬ 
ing the re.st of the pack, th* 
hunters W’ould watch th* 
pursuit, as the miLsk-ox, nov 
gaining on its pursuer. 



ANGLING AT THK POLK. 


TIomfsh k .Arctic E.xpi.orfr:—“A inlto tlilnk that In 
Kiitrlann, at thiH v**ry inoineut, llio joIJy old trout arc 
n*'.ing to (lie .May-hy ! '* 
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scrambled rapidly up the hills, snow and stones Hying from 
its hoofs, and larger stones rolling down. 

Soon dog and musk-ox were lost to sight in some dip of 
the hills—and lost in faet. For it was well known to the 
Eskimo that from such a chase no dog luul ever returned. 

Such was the threshold of Iceman’s Land. 

“ You think long, Tinguah ! What about ? ” 

Ten Tppik hml never taken his eyes from the other’s face. 
He could .see that the Plskiino was vastly interested in the 
scene that was before him. And there came back to Ten 
Jppik’s mind all that Latukah had said to him in the tent 
ere going out to liis doom. Now, as he remarked Tinguah’s 
anxious look, he felt sure that they were approaching that 
part of the frozen wilderness wHiere tlie Arctic Poppy was 
to be found ; and where lived the dreaded Icemen who, as 
Latukah’s words had informed him, kept the mysterioiLS 
flower alive. 

“ You think long, 

Tinguah.” 

“ Of the third and 


** Two paces away, he could see the body of the dead man under 

last cache, Ten Ippik. Our wav is to skirt the 
liiHs.” 

As they drew nearer to w'here the uplands rose from the 
ice-field it became evident that the hills were not entiivly 
covered with snow*. Here and there rocks showed ; and 
in some of the rocks were caves. 

The Icemen w'ere popularly supposed to (hvell in eaves. 
Tinguah remomtxM'cd that ; he had heard it stated ever 
since lie was a little boy. As they went along, sometimes 
close under the cliff, and then, driv'cn by the slope of the 
land, out again on to the ice, Tingtiah surveyed eacli 
opening, shallow or deep, half expecting to stn* some. 
}>eing or creature peering at them from out the slmdow\ 

So intent was he in fearful antici[>ation that he failexl 
to notice something that, at the low entrance of one small 
cav’e, had at once caught Ten Ippik’s attention. 

The Icemen w’cre cav^o-dw^ellers. Keealling that fact, 
Tinguah wdth much thinking managed also to recall havhng 
years ago been told by the old men that, in the very long 
ago, the Icemen occupied a land so large that it came down 


nearly to the sea. As time went on the Eskimo from the 
coast pierced farther inland and farther Nortli. For of 
Eskimo life the first law is that, in order to obtain suHicient 
food for all, the people must scatter. 

As the Eskimo spread, so these mankind-hating Icemen 
retreated before them. And in jilaces wliere there were 
no longer Icemen, there remained the caves in which those 
forbidding foes to Eskimo mankind once had dwelt, ^\’ero 
these, indeed, those \x>r\' holes in the rock ? 

Witli a start Tinguah checked his dogs as he heard Ten 
Ippik calling on Jiis big team to stop. Kecjiing his long 
w'hip cracking in the air, with liis other hand the half-breed 
was pointing to the cliff above. 

” Ewey grass ! ” ho cried. “ We can dry .some by the 
stove.” 

Looking at the place indicated, Tinguah saw' the ojiening 

of a small cave amidst 
the snow' on the rock. 
Across the uneven 
ground at the foot of 
the arch was a strip of 
pale green, a line of 
feeble vegetation that 
evidently went a little 
wa^' back within the 
cave. 

In such a situation, 
especially so late in the 
season, the circumstance 
w'os surprising. Could 
it really bo ewey ? 

” I go see,” said Ten 
Ippik, scrambling from 
tiio komatik, tumbling 
over some of the pack¬ 
ages with which it was 
loaded, and producing a 
leather line with which 
he proceeded to tio tlio 
dogs to an ico boulder. 

Tinguah looked at the 
small cave with its 
mildly verdant rim. Ho 
thought of the Arctic 
Poppy and of those who 
tended it. And he, too, 
got out of his sleilge. 
Where Ten Ippik w'cnt, 
he would go ; for were 
they not now' actually 
in. Iceman’s Land ? 

“ I help you,” 
offered. “ The pluee is 
steep.” 

With .some trouble the 
crowd of dogs w as .safely 
fastened to ice-hummocks. Likewise the three sledges 
were roped together .so that the dogs, unles.s free and 
actually driven, would not be able to run away with them. 
Then both men started to climb the snow'-chul stone hill. 

A little w'ay up they found that direct ascent was impos¬ 
sible. Thev' had to work round to the right and then 
back again, progre'ssing slowly by foot and hand work, 
leaning against the rock for support, testing their every 
tread as heavy lumps of old rock broke off and fell to the 
ice-field below'. 

In his eagerness Ten Tppik went more rapidly than did 
Tinguah. Also, the luck of the climb favoured him ; he 
found the easier places and w’as soon top man. Onc-e or 
twice the Eskimo looked up to see the half-breed peering 
down at him. And as great sPmes. displaced from above, 
crashed against the rock close to his hca<l, the Eskimo 
exerted him.self to keep to one side and to gain upon tho 
loader. 

Tluis racing in their elimb, pulling, heaving, dragging, 
thriLsting themselves upward, they clambered one after 
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another on to a narrow platform that was without the cave. 
To the right was the wall of rock and the opening. On the 
left, a hmidred feet below, was the ice-plain where the dogs 
were waiting. Ten Ippik was .slightly in front and the 
nearer the wall. 

Dii'ectly they came upon the little platform, both saw^ 
tliat it was eivey. The sickly, badly-nourished blaVles 
giCiV .spar-sely across the centre of the opening and ratlier 
more tliickly near each wall of the arch. For a brief 
instant as tlu*y approached, an object lying just within 
the shallow cave claimed the attention of both. 

It was the horned .skull of a musk-ox that ha<l died 
there long ago. 

The bony nose of tlie bleached skull, picked bare by 
wolves anfl polished by the summer and winter winds, 
projected just far enough for it to rest upon the fringe of 
eivey grass. Anti at this exact place there stood up in the 
narrow plot of pale-green blades, .something that neither 
man had ever before seen in tliat frozen land. 

A few dead leaves on a withered stem, lonely, forlorn. 


decayed, battered and frayed, rattling thedr dried-up good¬ 
ness in the breeze, this had once, in all that domain of 
sterile ice, been a living plant, not a mere lichen or a 
stunted grass, but a positive leaf-bearing plant about a 
foot high. 

Tinguah saw it. And even as he pressed to take it, 
liis foot sent a stone toppling to the plain below. The 
same thought had flashed into each man’s mind as together, 
like runners in a race, they started forward. 

The Arctic Poppy ! 

Ten Ippik was on the inside, the nearer to the cave 
aiul the wall. But with a jump the Eskimo forged in front. 
He leaped across and stooped to pluck the prize, which, 
dead though the plant w’as, provided the splendid proof 
that it once had lived. 

His fingers were upon tlie mummified stalk. He reaches I 
down for the ground. Then Ten Ippik, beside him, 
hunched his body, and with one powerful thriLst sent 
Tinguali reeling onwards and clean over the platform’s 
edge. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE PRESIDENT REPORTS PROGRESS. 


ST of the menjbtns of the 
Scientific Society of (heat 
Britain wei-e present wlien 
the President leaned grace¬ 
fully upon the balustrade of 
the high rostrum made from 
the timbers of the old ex¬ 
ploration ship “Beaccnlight,” 
and looked approvingly over 
the distinguislied audience 
that filled the Council 
Cliurnbi^r of INferidian House. 
Even the pewlike Visitors’ 
Rtistirve was almost uncomfortably crow’detl. 

“ (leiitlemen,” he said, adjusting bis eyeglasses in 
evident satisfaction at the survey, “ I congratulate you 
upon the keen interest that, jiulging from your numbers, 
you take in the fortune's of our expedition sent out in 
command of Captain FinboW' in search of the Arctic Poppy. 

“ As you are aware, this is a purely informal meeting. 
We have no real business to transact. You have been 
invited to attend here and listen to what I have to .say, 
simply because we think there are certain facts which you 
ought to know. And when I come to inform you of them, 1 
believe you will be gratified that we have taken that view’ 
of the rnatU'r. 

“ At this time of day, gentlemen, I need hardly repeat 
to you the aeeustoined truism that of mysteries the Arctic 
Regions hav’e ever been prolific. The things of which 1 
shall speok to you will sliow’ that such reputation of yester¬ 
day continues to be well maintained, and will prove that 
nlthf)ugh a path to the Polo itself has been paved by the 
bones of those who have perished in the att(‘mpt to reach 
it, the Frozen North still holds its own as h(‘ing a la!id of 
unsuspected truths and strangt* surpri.ses. 

“ As regartls re.sults actually aeliieved, I have, ])erhaps, 
not very much to confide to you. Not that I have not hci n 
kept fully po.sted. Our expedition ship ‘Bonnie Merle’ 
is efjuipped with wiiele.ss ap))aiatiis, of which Captain 
Finhf)\v has tak(m ample a(ivantage. He has, in<leo(l, 
sometimes fairly bombarded us witli im'ssages telling f)f 
the .satisfactory progre.ss of liis |)laus. So imielt .so, gentle¬ 
men, that I Jiavc .sometimes ha<l an i<lea that whenever our 
s[)leiidid captain has found five minutes to spai'O he has 
‘got f)u to us’ by way of the nearest receiving station, iii 
order to enjoy a little cJiat with h(‘a<hjuarters tlirougli the 
ether. 

“Jii oiu' slight respect only has Captain Fiiihow’s |)ro- 
graimne goto astray. Ho has het'ii compelled to winter 
in Bli/.zarrl Bay. But although the name may not sountl 


to be exact 1\’ co.s^^ to oiu* ears, I gather from what lie says 
that this alteration should make little if any difference. 
Anyway, it is an occurrence for the happening of wfiich 
theie was no help. It delayed the despatching of the land 
parties, which fact I know has greatly worried our Com¬ 
mander. But the latest me.s.sage told us that these were 
at last about to start. And, without lieing unduly opti¬ 
mistic, I daresay we may confidently conclude that by 
now’ the hunt for the Poppy has definitely begun. Our 
progress to this point may appear to have been slow. But 
in these matters thorough preparedness is, as I may put 
it, as good as an insurance policy.” 

Which pronouncement drew to the speaker a chorus of 
“ Hear, heare,” from all parts of the hall. 

“ 8o much, gentlemen, almost by w’ay of apologj% tliough, 
as you will readily agi’ee, nothing of that nature is really 
needcfl. Taken collectively all the accounts are most 
cheering. The ship, w’e are tokl, is a l>eauty. The new motor 
lamieli should be used for racing. The crew could not be 
bettered, and the scientific staff, for sheer professional 
ability, defies duplication. Words almo.st fail to do justice 
to the quality of the stores; and the dogs, sufficient in num¬ 
ber, are the pick of all Plskimo-land for quality* Plenty 
of reliable natives have been engaged for the work on hand. 
And, if Sir Morreton Brooks—whom I see sitting there, 
smiling up at me from the third row of the stalls—if Sir 
^lorreton will forgive me for leaving mention of his son 
till the last—Captain Finbow familiarly reports that ‘Rodtly’ 
—meaning yoimg Rodney Brooks—‘ is .shaping splendidly.’ 
That is a little characteristic touch that all of us wdio know 
our C’aptain will both recognise and appreciate. 

“ Curtly epitomi.sod, those are some returns tf .stewanl- 
shij) that have reached its from the ve.s.sel, coupled with 
H'^suraiices that the more the matter is iiivestigatetl out 
tliere on the spot, the more certain does it seem that not 
only is the Poppy to be found, but that our Exptxlition 
will find it. This is a pretliction wliich I mo.st confidently 
believe will come true.” 

“And so do we,” came in unison from several parts of the 
hall. An expression of faith that w’as immediately followetl 
by a gtMieral nuirmur of approval. 

” Now,” continued the speaker, forsaking the tone of 
pleasant banter in which .some of his words had Ixx'ii 
c )uehe<l, “ now’ we come to two topics w'hich, vague though 
they at prt‘st*ut are, may yet prove to be of vital import 
to the suceess of our expe<lition. 

‘‘ We liave long known that, in the race for the Arctic 
Poppy, we have a rival in the field. But, candidly, wh(» 
that rival is 1 really cannot tell you. Our Society, 1 am 
glad to say, is on excellent tenns with both the Canadian 
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“ Please bear in mind that I am dealing onh^ with rumours. 
I am dealing with rumours, simply because they form as 
yet the only mat*^rial that has been furnished to us. But 
these rumoui-s and reports have of late liecome so persis¬ 
tent that we have been forced to conclude they have some 
basis in facts. Hence, gentlemen, all these words that 1 
arn pouring out upon yen, the Hood of which, though, shall 
now soon have run its course. 

“ Many of you will remember a meeting of our Society 
held a few years back in this self-same Council Chamber. 


sources we have trom time to time receivea vauiaoie in¬ 
telligence. Some of the great trading companies have 
likewise kept us informed as to certain reports that have 
reached their ears. And the gist of the matter appears 
to be this : 

“ There are several European countries that have for 
long been keen on Arctic exploration, and upon anything 
that pertains in anyway to 
Arctic research. The 
Government of one or an¬ 
other of these countries lias 
heard of the Poppy, and 
is fostering an effort to 
obtain it. Not, though, 

by the sending out of an ' - 

cxi>edition akin to our 
oun. So far as wo can 
judge, the method that is 
being adopted is to offt^r 
substantial bribes to 
nativ'es, who are thus 
being encouraged to con¬ 
duct a number of little 

own account, instead of, 
as with us, a whole force 
being combined for attack. 

“U'hether these methoiJ.s A 

will succeed or not is ^ \ ' 

more than I can at the • 

present moment predict. 

The fact that the identity 

of those wlio are practising - 

them has been up to now 

carefully concealed, proves 

that the plot is a cleverly ’ 

contrived one. IJndoubt- 

edly there is danger from 

it. And the latest rumour 

to reach us—it came by way of some 

of the returned whalers—tells that ^ j 

our rivals, whoever they may be, 

have now in their pay a famous 

Alaskan dog-musher—which term, 

gentlemen, is, I believe, equivalent ■ 

to our dog-driver—who has spiuit a j, . 

lifetime trav^elling' the Arctic, " 

throughout which he is famous for / 

his hardihood and, .so they say, unscrupulous 
resource. This man has disappeared northwai-ds 
in company with two celebrated Eskimo huntei-s, 
O.stensibly the party has gone trapping. Actually 
vv’e know that their quarry is our Poppy.” 

With their president’s accentuation of the posses- 
siv'C, his audience smiled its unqualified agreement. 

“ As you w'ill readily perceive, all this goes to prove that 
our expedition has now^ pitted against it something that is 
more than the mere natural antagonism of the great Frozen 
North, something that comes as an addition to the difficulties 
of travel and exploration. But we also know that we have 
the fullest faith in Captain Finbow’s exj^erience and ability 
both as a traveller in the Arctic and a leader of men. 
That he will overcome all such opposition I and you can 
liav'O no doubt. And, gentlemen, if there lurks any germ 
of truth in the further rumours which we have heard, and 
w hich 1 am about to impart to you, then there is a possibility 
tliat this expedition of the Scientific Society may achieve 
a ta^ik ev^en greater by far than that for which it was 
originally equipped. 

“ We set out to find the Pop|)y. The symbol of our 
succe.ss was to be a plant. That proud recompense will 
probably l>e ours. But there is possibility of something 
much more. 


** He looked 
for so long 
that at last Ten 
Ippik asked : ‘ What 
do you see ? * ” 

{iiee page 372 .) 


At that meeting the now's was first published in this country 
of the existence of the ‘ Blonde ’ or Copper Eskimo, who 
to this day are the remotest and last-discov'ered people of 
the earth. 

” That, gentlemen, is to-day. But what of to-morrow^ ? 
AVhat if our expedition should succeed in bringing home, 
not only the Arctic Poppy, but proof of the discovery of a 
people more remote and more primitive than any vet 
known ? For it is of the existence of such a i-ernarkable 
race that all the strange whispers to which 1 have referred 
have to tell. 

“ From a score of difTerent quartei's these tales hav^e 
come in, all the accounts having been originally' obtained 
from nativ'e^s. Notliing Ls definite ; not one assertion has 
been traced to its fountain head. But, as 1 may phrase it. 





to wuirant 
the con veil- 
= ing of tliis 

k m c o t i n g 

Banish from 
it all element 
' of the super¬ 

natural, cut 
away all tlie 
n»yths and 
legends that 
native fears and 
native ingenuity of 
mind have gmfted 
on to V hat may be 
sober truth; the 
fact yet remains 
that in the unex¬ 
plored land w here 
lives the Arctu* 
Poppy, there exists 
even to-day a rac‘e 
of folk as yet un¬ 
known to man¬ 
kind. Fortunate 
fellow who shall 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


PAPER-FOLDING. 


Fold each side, AB ami CD, to tlia Tlie next stauo is somewhat diHRcult 


THE CHINESE JUNK 

One of the most inpCMiious paper-folding 
models is the Chinese Junk, aiul, as very 
few people appear to be familiar with it, 
a description of the method of making 
it w'ill probably be of interest to all, as it 
is well worthy of being better known. 

Accuracy of folding is essential, but, 
after once mastering the following in¬ 
structions, it is by no means diflicult to 
make. 

In the diagrams, dotted hnes indicate 
creases in the paper, whilst thickeneil 
lines represent folds left slightly open 
for easier understanding. 

Except in the illustration of the finished 
model, shaded parts indicate what was 
originally the under side of the paper. 

Fold a piece of paper, about 8 to 10 
inches square, from corner to corner each 
way. Ojicn out again, and then care¬ 
fully fold each corner to the centre, as 
shown in Fig. I, 


middle (dotted line EF), and thus obtain 
Fig. II. 

Fold backwards along the dotted line 
AB (Fig. II.) to obtain Fig. III. 

Fold AB to CD (Fig. 111.), turn over 
and fold the corresponding edge similarly, 
to produce Fig. IV\ 

Open out completely, and again fold 
two opposita corners to the centre, as 
in Fig. V. 

Fold the two edges AB and CD to the 
middle line EF, as shown in Fig. VI. 

Fold backw’ards along the lino AB 
(Fig. V'l.), to obtain Fig. VII. 

Fold AE to AC, and AD to AB (Fig. 
VII.) to obtain Fig. VIII., then turn over 
and do the same on the other side to 
produce Fig. IX. 

Fold the points B, C and D to A (Fig. 
IX.), as show'll in Fig. X. Turn over, 
and repeat on other side to obtain Fig. 

XI. 

Fold AB to CD (Fig. XI.), as in Fig. 

XII. Turn over and repeat, to obtain 


to perform at first. Place the left thumb 
on the point the second finger under 
C, and the first finger behind H. Simi¬ 
larly place the right thumb and fingers 
at the corresponding points B, 1) and K. 
Carefully crush down the points A and 
B to lie on C and D, the sides of the box 
bulging inwards ; at the same time fold¬ 
ing back the bottom across EF, so that 
the edge HK lies under CD. Repeat 
the operation on the other half of the 
box, and so obtain Fig. XV^ (flat). 

Fold backwards across AB (Fig. XV.) 
to produce Fig. XVI. 

Hold at A and B firmly betw'eon the 
thumbs and first fingers, and gently 
pull, w'hen the model will appear as 
Fig. XVII (inverted), except that the 
raised ends have to bo pulled up out o 
the middle fold. 

P. G. J. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THi LOST ISLANDS. 



Fig. XIII. 

Open out to the shape of 
an open box with tw^o flaps, 
illustrated in Fig. XIV^. 


One of the mysteries of the geographical 
world is the whereabouts of the Royal 
Company Islands. By far the greater 
number of maps show these 
i.slands as being situated 
■ between Tasmania and the 

The strange part 


Antarctic, 
about the business is that 
tlie Royal Company Islands 
do not exist to-day. The 
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history of the group is as follows : In 1840 
a French explorer, D’Urville, reported the 
discovery six hundred miles souUi of 
Tasmania of a cluster of islands whicli 
ho named the Royal Company Islands. 
Curiously, the group has never been re¬ 
ported since by any mariners, and recently 
the magnetic-survey ship Carnegie re¬ 
turned to America after a year's cruise in 
the South Seas. Her officers report that 
they completely failed to find the Royal 
Company Islands, or indwd any sign of 
ev’en a rock, where they were supposed to 
exist. It has been suggested that 
D’Urville mistook the position of the 
islands, although this does not seem to be 
very probable, ivs he had a reputation of 
being a most careful explorer. Again, 
there is no other group of i.slands within 
hundreds of miles of the position allocated 
to the Royal Company group. Have 
the islands l^een swallowed up by the sea ? 
It is quite impossible to answer this 
question, for the mystery surrounding 
this little group of islands is complete. 

S. Leonard Ba.stin. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

STORM RINGS WARNING BELLS. 

In big cities the overcast sky that comes 
with the thunderstorm makes people 
switch on their electric lights. Thus 
there is a sudden and unexpected demand 
for current that tlie men at the power- 
station do not always find it easy to meet. 
If they had time to make arrangements, it 
would not bo half so ditlicult to supply all 
the current that is noodtHl. Hy an 
inge.nioiis device, which is likely to be 
installed in big electric-light stations all 
over the world, the engineers can receive 
plenty of warning of the approiwh of a 
storm. Sensitive untenrac are rnountetl 
on the roof of the building, and th(*so are 
connected to an alarm. From two to 
s«‘ven hours before a coming storm 
arrives, according to whether the |)ath of 
the storm is <lirect or roundabout, the 
atmosj)heric prc.ssure sets the warning bell 
ringing. The storm may be a hundred 
iniUw away, but its a|)[)roach is heralded 
by the bell. At first the bell rings only 
at long intervals, but as the st<»rm gets 
nearer ringing is moie fnsjuent. ddierse 
WJirnings are given long before any 
watcher could detect tlio leiust sij:n of a 
coming storm in the sky. 

S. Leonard Hastin. 


WHAT IS YOUR LATITUDE? 

A VERY simple way of discovering the 
latitude of any locality is on the following 
lines. (Jet a board two feet long, six 
inches wide, and about three-quarters of 
an inch thick. Then cut a strip of the 
same thickness which measures four feet 
and is about an inch wide. With one 
nail fasten this loosely on the side of the 
larger board. Put the nail well in .the 
centre, and see that the strip will move 
easily on it. Now secure a semi-circular 
protractor, such as is commonly to be 
found with a drawing-.set. 

When the sky is clear, take out the 
apparatus and put it on the top of a post 



which gives a level surface. Work the 
movable strip about until the North Star 
htus been sighted with it. Then place the 
protractor in the manner shown in the 
sketch. Now read the angle between the 
movable strip and the large piece of wood 
which is level. This will bo the latitude 
of the locality in which the observ’ation 
is taken. 

S. Leonard Rastin. 

* * * 

A NOTED CHRISTIAN 
SPORTSMAN. 

One of the lK*st-known players to-day 
both at cricket and foothall, is F. J. 
Diuston. the celehrated fast bowlt‘r for 
.Middlesex, who help(‘d greatly to win 
that county the champion.-<hip d\iring 
the jaust summer, and who is also the 
goalie for the Northll(*et F.C., os he was 


for some previous years at Brentford and 
Queen’s Park. Mr. Durston is one of 
the most modest, kind-hearted players to 
be met with on our fields of sport, ami 
one of the most respected by all, both 
comrades and spectators. For he ha.^ 
always held the best reputation for goo<l- 
fellowship, kindly consideration of others, 
and true sportsmanship. He is a tex^- 
tot-aller, as he has been all his life, and 
but a very moderate smoker. 

But more than this. He has always 
taken a deep interest in the work and 
service of the Church of England, to 
which he belongs, and ho is not one of 
those who persistently neglect Divine 
worship, nor is he afraid of tell- 
ing what he ow’es te it, and how 
glad he is to be able to serve 
it at any time. 

Durston is ever ready to speak a good 
word, to talk kindly and quietly to young 
men or lads, and to do anything he can in 
the way of religious and social work to 
assist others. And such a good fellow' as 
this is bound to have the host of friends 
which “ Jack,” as everybody calls him, 
is proud indeed to possess to-day. 

Georoe A. Wade. 

♦ * • ♦ 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

PROBLEM No. 18. 

By A. Shearer. 

Formed from the “ Bristol-Cross ” 
Opening thus: II—10, 23—18, 16—20. 
24—19, 10—14, 18—15, 7—10, 22—17, 
2—7, 26—22, 9-i-13. Position 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 
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As we know, the skins of lions and tigers and other animals are 
ofton preserved, and are then filled out and fi.xt'd in position 
in imitation of what the animal was like wlam actually living. 
These fine trophies of hunt and chase used to be call(?d stufTed 
animals. Now, and more correctly, they are known as modelled 
animals, for they are indeed very carefully modelled, and that 
much in the same way as is done by sculptors in making a cast. 
The naturalists or taxidermists who create these things require 
to possess a very high degree of artistic skill, for there is nothing 
that looks more deplorable, and even amusing, than a badly- 
modelled animal. The foundation of the entire structure of 
such modelled animals is what 
is known as a naturalist’s or 
taxidermist’s dummy. Here 
you see exactly what such 
a dummy is like, and how it 
is made use of. 

Needless to say, the explana¬ 
tion here given is one that is 
quite general. With numerous 
minor details we are not con¬ 
cerned. 

Wo will suppose that the 
naturalist or taxidermist has 
a “ royal ” tiger skin which he 
has to model into lifelike sem¬ 
blance of the splendid animal 
that once in glorious life 
actually wore the^ “stripes.” 

A wide board is procured. 

The skin is folded lengthwise, 
so as to look like the animal seen in profile, and is laid evenly 
uj)on the board. From the outline of the skin, the board is 
then cut to the shape of the body of tlie animal. This board, 
as thu.s .shaped, is seen represented by the shaded 23ortion of 
our illustration. 

The cutting to shape of a board perhaps li inches or so 
thick may seem to be a very ordinary operation. Really, 
though, this initial shaping of the duniTny calls for duo deftness 
and discrimination. P’or this is the foundation upon which the 
whole structure is to be erected. If you have ever seen tla'se 
lK)ard8 oa shaped, you will say that there is something uncanrhly 
lifelike about them. They give you quite a good idea of the 
animahs they are intended to represent; or, at any rate, they 
impart a very strong suggestion of the sort of animal. 


The shaped board having been prepared, seven stout iron 
rods are procured. Four of these rods are for the legs, one for 
the tail, and two are to support the head. To avoi<l compli¬ 
cations. in our little picture the method of fastening the rods to 
the board is not shown. In reality a hole is bored through the 
board, the end of the rod is passed through, anti the rod is then 
bent back and fastened along the other side of the board. In 
the case, for instance, of the left fore-leg or the left hintl-leg, as 
seen in our diagram, the iron rod will bo taken up on the left- 
haiul side of the board as far as is shown in the diagram, will 
then pass through the board and be bent back anti fastenetl along 
the right-hand sitle of the board. So secured, these rods or 
supjjorts remain perfectly firm. 

As will be seen, these four leg-rods are intended to run down 
the legs of the animal as motlelled. Anti, after passing through 
the feet of the animal, the ends of the rods are insertetl into a 

stout wooden stantl, upon 
which the modelled animal is 
to rest. The rods pass right 
through the stand, and, if pro- 
vitletl with screws, are fast¬ 
ened with nuts on the other 
sitle. 

In similar fashion are fixed 
to the board the two shorter 
rotls that are to supjmrt the 
neck anti head, and the longest 
rofl that goes the whole length 
of the tail. To get this latter 
rod to assume precisely the 
proper curve requires often a 
deal of manipulation. 

Upon this skeleton, as we may 
call it, the conq^lete tiummy 
is now built up. Carefully bound 
on so as to conform to shape, 
the figure of the aitiinal is roughly moultleti in wooti-wool. 
Coarse material is u.setl at first, and then “ wool ” of a finer 
texture. And all the while that the artist—for such he emi¬ 
nently is—is building up the dummy, he has to keep faithfully 
to what is the shajM? of the animal itself. The cleverness of 
this achievetnent is excessive. 

Having thus moulded the animal in fibre, the whole is covered 
with modelling clay, in imitation of the original as exact as is 
jiossible. And when, in that way, a statue, as one might term 
it, has been prepared, the skin, specially softened, has to be 
accurately arrariged upon the dummy. From first to last this is 
wonderful work. It is no siirprise that really expert animal 
modellers are craftsmen rare to find. 
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THE WINTER MOTH. 


Amongst tho very few insects that may bo now soon is the 
Winter Moth, of evil reputation tis rep:ar(l 3 fruit-tret^s. Ti>e 
rtiotli itself is of very ordinary appearance, measures one to one- 
ind-a-lialf inches, witli greyish-brown fore wings crossed by ratlier 
liarker lines and a dark central band, pale greyish-brown hind 
wings. That is tho male insect ; the female being almost 
apterous, w’hich means possessing only rudimentary w’ings. The 
caterpillar is green, with a stripe of darker green along tho bsw^k, 
white lines and a pale yellowish line ; head green, sometimes 
speckled with black. And it is this terrible 
caterpillar that does all tlio mischief. 

Tho caterpillar feeds on the leaves of 
Fruit-trees. At certain times in certain 
districts it appears in such swarms that it 
strips bare entire orchards. Fortunately 
for our dessert, our puddings and pies, jams 
and preserves and fruit syrups, the fact 
that the female is nearly wingless, com¬ 
pels her to climb up the fruit-trees in order 
to deposit her eggs there. By taking 
advantage of that circumstance, horticul¬ 
turists are able to keep the plague under. 

Methods adopted are two-fold. Tho 
ground around the trees is broken up, and straw or else parafTin 
is burned upon it. In that way hosts of the females are 
destroyed. And, tis you may possibly have noticed, when at 
some time or other visiting an orchard that has been so pro¬ 
tected, a ring of cart-grease is painted round tho stern of 
each tree. That is done to trap such of tho females os may 
eseapo from the fire. As they crawl up the tree on emergence 
from the chryskilis, the nearly wingless insects are caught in 
tho sticky compound, mid thus prevented from making their 
way to the foliage above. 

Tlie caterpillar hides during April and May between two leaves 
attached together, afterwards descending to jiass the pupal stage 
in the ground. 



Winter Mo:h. 

Male (atiovo); 
Fern lie (Ik*1o\v). 


* « ♦ 
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CAVIARY. 


The pleasures of l>eing a cavy-fancier are greatly enhanced 
if you can get to know some other fellows who also kei*p cavies. 
These need not necessarily bo your every-day chums. But if 
you liavo a cavy or keep cavies, and are really interested in that 
animal, you will find it very agreeable to meet other fellows 
wdio have similar tastes. 

Certainly the best way for promoting such good-fellowship 
is for j^ou to join one of the specialist cavy clubs. Even if you 
do not attend their meetings, you can go to their periodical 
shows, which of itself providi's an education in all that pertains 
to tho ca/y. As 1 have before stated, some of the cavy clubs 
cater specially for junior members. And I have never yet 
lieard of an instance in which an adult member of a cavy club 
has b(*(‘n unw'illing to give valuable advice to a young beginner 
in tho fancy. At the club cavy shows many of tho members 
will bo accompanied by their sons. Therefore, if you attend 
the shows you will have ample ofiportunit ii*s both for the picking 
up of useful wrinkles and of making fresh friends. 

As may lx* imagined, the talk at such gatherings is all as to 
cavies and cav^-kt'cping. And nothing could be Ixjtter for tho 
beginner in tho fancy than to listen to what have lK*en the 
expi'riences of those who are now e.xperts at the game. Another 
advantage is that from these owners you can frequently obtain 
stTK’k at more reasonable rales than if you were, as we may say, 
a stranger jairchasing in oficn market. You being a beginner, 
and also a b“ll<»w club member of the genthMuan who has “ pigs ” 
for sale, are v(*ry likely to “come in on tho ground IJoor,” 
when tho (pH'stmn of jirice to 1 k' j»aid is raised. And in thus 
disposing of a spare animal to you, its owner will be saved the 
cost of advertising it. 

d'herc are now so many variidies of si'lf-coloured English 
cavies that a very i-onsiderable proportion of bo\'s who tak<* u|» 
rav\' keeping will C’ertainly beeome <l«'\'otecs f>f one or other of 
these kinds. ,\h I slid last month, the English S«‘lf Cavy Club 
is the governing bo«ly in relation to Si lfs, And hcnwvith is a 
photogra])h of a w inning self black sow, bre<l by, and the ])ropei ty 


of, Mr. W. B. Evans, of 30, Finlay Street, Sheffield. “ Tins 
cavy,” said Mr. Evans to me, “ is one of the best blacks living 
and to date lias won fourteen prizes. She is one of my 
favourites.” 

For self blacks the standard of exhibition points is as follows : — 
Colour, deep and rich . . .. . . .. 30 

Shape, short cobby body, deep broad shoulders, 

Roman nose .. . . . . . . .. 25 

Coat, short and silky . . . . . . .. 15 

Ears, rose shape, set slightly drooping, with good 

w’idth betw-een them . . . . .. .. 10 

Eyes, large and bold .. .. .. .. lO*" 

Condition .. . . . . . . .. .. 10 

Total iioints .. .. 100 

To the standard as laid dowm the following “ Remarks ” are 
added, namely : ” The colour should be deep and lustrous, the 
same going down to tho skin.” Concerning this stipulation 
a few words of explanation may bo added. 

When buying or otherwise acquiring a self black you should 
take the animal into a strong light and look w’ell at its coat to 
ascertain that it really is black. Top coat and under-coat should 
be jet black all the way through. Often you will find that, 
although the coat looks block enough at first sight, slight ex¬ 
amination will tell a different story. There wdll bo found to 
be an under-colour of rusty black, of browm, or even of grey, 
which is not what is wanted. 

Mind you, though, tho boy cavy-fancier cannot expect to 
obtain the absolute pick of the basket. Tho prize-w’inning and 
trophy-taking little animals w'ill, naturally enough, be reserveil 
for those who have tho longest purses w'herewdth to bid for 
them. So most of you wall hav’e to w’ait a little while before 
your caviary can house positive champions. 

For all that, it is an important thing for the young fancier to 
know a good ” pig ” when he sees it. Which is the reason 
why I am rather particular in instructing you as to tho value 
of exhibition points, and is the reason that these articles are 
illustrated by photographs of some of tho most perfect, and con¬ 
sequently most valualde cavies now to be seen on tho show- 
bench. Our gallery of cavy portraits is one of the best collections 
of such pictures ever got together, and I want j^ou, as cavy 
owners, to benefit by study of it. 

For exhibition purposes all the seifs are sy-stematically and 
carefully groomed. This, of course, is quite legitimate and 



Winning Self Black Cavy Sow (adult). 

One of the best black cavies living t-o-day. 


pro|>cr preparation. Competition is so keen that every ” pig ” 
jiIhcimI on the show’-bench must bo made as fit as ]>ossiblo to 
cuti-h the judg (!’8 eye. Very likely, though, in taking up tho 
hohhy of cavy-keeping you w-ill have no intention w-hatever of 
hecoming an exhibitor of cav-ios. And that in spite of the fact 
that if you join a club there is a good deal of enjoyment to l>o 
obtainetl from trying to win some of the prizes. 

B(' that as it may, hut siqiposing that you intend your cavies 
to remain as homo pets only, I am quite sure that even in 
tho.si' circumstances you will wish iliera to look ns well 
j)ossible. That being so, you should certainly subject them to 
a daily gentle grooming. 

Tho only implements that you require for such cavy toilet 
purposes are a suitable soft brush and a chamois leather. 
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Understantl tliat here we are speaking only of the smooth- 
coated varieties, such as are the stdfs. A good brushing con¬ 
stitutes the first part of the operation, which is followeil by 
a good rubbing down with the leather. Properly done, which 
means thoroughly but not too vigorously, this not only improves 
the “ pig’s ” appearance, but by brightening the tone of the 
skin benefits the animal’s health. A groomecl cavy looks as if 
it were enjoying life better than an ungroomed one. And, 1 
believe, actually does do so. 

A last word of recommendation. Groom the cavy under¬ 
neath as well as on top, and shake out its bedding every day. 

♦ ♦ 


I PILL-BOXING. 


The entomological accomplishment that is known by this name 
is, of course, the art of getting into pill-boxes such motlis as 
may be discovered resting upon the leaves of plants and shrubs. 
In pill-boxes, the moths thus captured can be taken home for 
examination, and, if found desirable, for killing and adding to 
one’s collection. 


weather, but, any way,, by the middle of the month there will b« 
nests of the following birds to be found : Robin, blackbird, 
hedge-sparrow, long-tailed titmouse, and w'ood-pigcon. 

Many would-be observers of the robin when nesting, make the 
mistake of going out into the country to seek lor a robin’s n(;<t 
More likely than not a nest could be found much nearer their 
liomes. For there is no more companionable bird than the retl- 
breast, and .so it is plea.sed to build its nest in a garden, ant! 
not far remov'cd from human habitation. 

The blackbirtl, it should be remembered, is a bird of the lo'ver 
levels, seldom sitting on tree-tops to sing, and often to be 
found skulking under low bushes. Its nest of dry grass anti 
mutl, wdth grass lining, is placed at no great height from the 
ground and often actually upon it. 

There is one peculiarity to be looked for concerning the nest 
of the heilge sparrow or accentor. The nest is placed in low 
hedge-bushes, or, perhaps, in a heap of brushwood, and almost 
invariably it has a foundation of little dry twigs that have 
been collected by the bird and carefully placed together. 

The nest of the long-tailed titmouse is the well-known beautiful 
oval-domed construction of moss, covered with lichens and cob¬ 
webs, and lined with feathers. Ring-doves, or* w’ood-pigeons, 
have of lato years greatly increased in numbers in many 
parts, particularly in the neighbourhood of our bigger towns 
and cities. Their frail stick nests can bo seen in the trees of 


Pill-boxing is mainly put into practice after dark. It is 
useful for taking moths that are feeding on the blos.soms of 
ivy, privet, and so forth. Such 
manipulation, though, comes in 
very handy sometimes during 
the day. Therefore, every e.*- 
toniologist should be an expert 
pill-boxer. 

Briefly explained, the business 
of pill-boxing may be said to be 
this : It is the pushing or, 
rather, gentle scraping of the 
insect into the pill-box by means 
of the pill-box’s lid. For such 
nightwork with moths, a lantern 
of .some kind or other must be 
employed. As the sketch shows, 
the lantern is most conveniently 
carried fastened around one’s 
neck. Be careful to hang it 
low^ down enough to preclude 
the po.ssibility of your chin 
touching the hot top of the 
hintern. 

Be it noted that a really clev’er 
pill-boxer is able to carry out 
that operation wdth one haiul. 

The feat .should bo- rehearsed 
until you are proficient at it. It 
is done in this way : The pill¬ 
box is pressed against the thumb, 
which, with the sides of the box « Pill-1 

and lid pressing against it, 
forms a sort of hinge. Then 

the fore-finger controls the lid, and the middle finger tlie body of 
the box. In that manner you can operate the lid as you plea.se. 

l*or myself I consider pill-boxing to be a sometimes 
neces.sary evil. I apply to it that phra.se, because when in the 
pill-boxes the moths are very liable to somewhat batter them¬ 
selves. Often a moth that is resting or is feetling by night can 
be straightway got into the killing-bottle, use being made of the 
killing-bottle’s lid in the same WTiy as the lid of the pill-box. 


EARLY 


Two of our earliest birds to commence iu‘sting operations are 
usually the missel-thrush and the song-thrush. Their nests may 
l>e found from February and March onw'ards. Both build in the 
forks of trees, but while the missel-thrush more seldom constructs 
its nest in a bush, the song-thrush is fond of building in the 
centre of thick bushes, most of these being so dense that the bird, 
on entering the bu.sh, disappears from sight before it has nearly 
approached the nest. It is al.so very partial to ivy on a wall or 
T ree, as providing an attractive nesting-site. 

With the arrival of the month of March, the list of birds that 
are building, becomes longer. Of course, much depends on the 


many public parks and gardens. With a field-glass you will prob¬ 
ably 1^ able to perceive the tw’o shining white eggs, showing 

through the interstices of the 
open-work platform upon which 
^ they are placed. 


Pill-boxing.' 


B.O.F.C. 

PRIZE AWARD. 


The entries for the January 
competition showed an im¬ 
provement on those for Deeem- 
i)er. The number was larger 
and there was a greater variety 
(lisplayed in the choice of sub¬ 
ject. If there was any falling 
off it was in the photographs 
section ; these were quite over¬ 
shadowed by the drawings sub¬ 
mitted. P'or his subjert, H. E. 
Riddett (King’s Cro.ss) selected 
a gla.ss jug containing chiysan- 
tliemums, the whole being 
cleverly executed in pen and 
ink. As L. Searle (Bt'rkham- 
sted) ran the prize-winner very 
clo.se with his excellent coloured 
>xing.** drawing of Moths.” I am 

awarding liim a special prize. 
The following is the award :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Hudekt K. Pounds, 
9, VV’interbrook Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. Half-Guinea Prize 
for Nature Drawing : H. E. Riddett, 10, Charlotte Terrace, 
King’s Cro.ss, N.l. Special Prize of Seven-and-Sixpenny \*ol 
lime : L. Se.\kle, “ Braneepeth,” Park View Road, Berk- 
harnsted, Herts. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : R. Bark.ai d. 
The Cottage, Ebbw’ V’ale, Mon. ; VV'ilfked Davlson, Lilac 
Cottage, .Aby, Alford. Lines. ; R. Eddy. 13, Pembroke Roarl, 
Norwich ; Stu.vkt L. Sindall, 37, Leigliam Court Drive, Leigh- 
on-Sea ; .Alan Ruddle, 5, Dolphin Road. Slough, Bucks. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Cyril J. Wrjoht, 
“ Keswick,” Swanley Junction, Kent ; Vincent A. W.aoeh, 
999, Sehoeman Street, .Arcadia, Pretoria, South Africa ; T. W. 
Ford, Rose Cottage, Tutbiiry, near Burton-on-Ti-ent ; J. H. 
Taylor, “ Tlie A’eld,” Portsmouth Road, Thames Ditton ; 
Eriu Deuchars, 40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; Fred M. 
Bartlett. ."»I)2, Bury Road, Breightmet, Bolton. 

Specially Commended : R. H. Fas.sett, St. John’s Wood ; 
R. R. M. Hall, Seaford ; G. Thatcher, Hanham ; Karl V’ 
Lellman, Falkland Islands; R. H. Gore, Godaiming; Colin 
Rhind, .Alve.ston ; M. A. C. Hinton, Streatham, S.W. ; B. H. 
Dyke, Freshtield ; M. Skipfier, Hornsey ; Jack Sachs, Harrow ; 
Laurence .Matthew’s, Plymouth ; C. .A. Thrift, W. Croydon ; 
J. Trelford, East Finchley ; W. G. Burton, Peckham, S.E. ; 
C. Waller, .Maidenhead ; C. McLoughlin, Chelmsford. 
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Queries and Answers. 

Dick Spcrway. —A firm, such a«i yon inquire fti)ont. Uiat denis in biitierflies. 
entornolojiical apparatus, etc., is Watkins an«I Doncaster, JtO, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. It does not matter wlicther you do or do not develop 
your own nature photojiraplia. 

U W.C.. Cumberland.—Keep the newts in an aquarium tlint bas eitlier n cork 
raft or rockwork upon wliirh they can climb to get out of tlic water 
at will. The aquarium slmuld have a gauze cover, as newts can climb 
up glass. Feed on worms, smooth caterpillars, and tiny bits of raw meat, 
(•et a copy of the “ ^nlmal World” for November. 1U21, price 4d., 
post free from 10'), Jermyn Street, St. James’s, S.W.l, wlilch contains 
a most useful article on this subject. 

O. Whitehkat).—F or information as to the preservation of l>utterflies and 

other insects, get a copy of " The Insect Hunter’s Ci>mpanion,” price ‘is., 
of Adlard & Co., *23. Bartholomew Close, Ivomlon, E.C.l. 

Cyril (L A. Bkalks. —You can obtain all particulars concerning the Brent 
Valley Bird Sanctuary of the Selhorne Society from the Hon. Sec., whose 
address is ” The Hermitage.” Hanwell, W.7. 

P. W. Holliman. —As regards the disposal of rabbit skins, 1 would advise you 

to communicate with the Secretarv of the Fur Boanl, SVestlnnds, Burstow, 
Horley, Surrey. The Fur Boarcl is a body of rabbit-fanciers, and its 
declared object is ” to handle high-cla.ss rabbit pelts and to place tliem 
on the market in such a way as to give the actual producer of the skins 
the fullest possible share in the profits.” 

A. Acland. —Write to .\dlnrd & Co., 23. Bartholomew Close, E.C.l. asking 
for a li-st of their entomological publications. 

P. WiLLES. —(Jet a copy of the paper ” Fur and Feather,” which is published 
every Friday at Idle, Bratlford, Yorks, but can be ordered from any 
new.sngent. A section of the paper is specially devoted to breeding 
rabbits for their flesh, fur and wool. 

E.P.E.—The best known animal dealer in or near London is protal ly John D. 
Hamlyn, of ‘221, St, (ieorge Street, E.l. The price of a peacock would 
very likely be <?omewhere about £3. 

Rout. L. Lidoey. —As you say that the butterllies and moths are “set.” 
1 presume they are pinnevl in cabinet^s, cases or stoie-boxes. The only 
plan,then,is to have such cabinets or cases so packe«l that there is plenlv 
of packing around each t^ take up the shocks and jars of travelling. The 
eggs will probably be safest if wrapped lightly in cotton-wool, and then 
carefully enclosed in an ampie covering of more or iess loosely crumpletl 
paper. 

J. M. SiLL.AR. —Injuries to or iilnesses of the larvae of Hawk Moths, ns of 
other moths, are liable to cause more or less deformity in the imago nr 
perfect insect. Malformation of the perfect moth or butterfly is often 
caused by an injury received when In the pupal state, 

M. Peters.— r.ive your fancy mice their feed of grain late in the evening. 
This will keep them busy and contented in the night, and they will not 
be so active at scampering and scratching. 

W. Wilson. —Small I>eetle8 should never be transfixed by a pin, even the very 
finest of w’hich destroys their shape if it does not break their bodies. 
Sucli small sneclmens should be stuck upon card, the limbs being arranged 
with a cameVs-hair pencil. 

E.M.M,— England may he .said to be the home of the short-hair cat, which in 
the opinion of many good judges is the best-looking cat of any. After 
an extensive experience of the cat fancy am! of cat shows, 1 myself certainly 
prefer the short-hair cat to any. You have ample choice of colour, 
black, white, blue, and all self colours ; the three colours of tabbies, orange, 
silver and brown ; also tortoiseshell fiml tortoiseshell ami white. Ad¬ 
mittedly, there is sometimes something of a " tigerish ” touch about the 
short-hairs that is absent in most of the long-hairs. But may not that 
be a quality of appearance that some of us rather appreciate ? 


WHAT TO DO: APRIL. 

Stalking a cuckoo is well worth while If you 
take care, it is quite po.s.sible to approach this strange 
bird fairly closely. He is an interesting fellow to 
watch, and, of course, his delightful and far-reaching 
distinctive note is a good guide. Town-dwellers 
seldom have cliance to tiro of the sound. But un¬ 
doubtedly too much cuckoo becomes monotonous, 
and in time almost maddening to cottagers and others. 

Have you ever heard the cuckoo call at night ? 
If you listen in the right place, you may possibly 
do so, for the liappening is by no moans unique. In 
the dark of a spring night the sound comes uncannily 
and weird. Not every observer can with certainty 
identify the cuckoo ; often it is mistaken for a sparrow- 
liawk. As rarely as possible does the cuckoo alight on 
the ground, because, having very short legs, the bird 
finds it difficult to get up again. The cuckoo, though, 
1 iys it.s eggs on the ground, and by reason of its very 
wide gape carries the egg in its beak and pops it into 
the nest of some unfortunate other bird. 

All the while that some fifty or sixty different kinds 
of British birds are tending their own nests and eggs, 
the cuckoo is busy putting its owm eggs into those 
nests. You may find a cuckoo’s egg in any nest. 
But the most likely nests are those of the meadow- 
pipit, reed-warbler, hedge-sparrow or accentor, and 
pied wagtail. A collection of cuckoo’s eggs is remark¬ 
able for the circumstance that the eggs vary much 
in appearance, for, truth to tell, their coloration 
and marking are adapte:! more or less to the particular 
kind of eggs amongst which they find a place in the 
nest. 

One way and another, the cuckoo is indeed an 
extraordinary bird. It has the rare merit of devouring 
liairy caterpillars, morsels warranted to more choke 
than cheer most of those partaking of them. On the 
other hand, cuckoos lay about six eggs a year each. And 
each young cuckoo throws out all his nursory-matos. 


The ‘‘ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to nil readers up to the age of eighicen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, ' 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best ' 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH 

The subjects for these will bo left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photograplis, and Essays must be tJie 
sender’s own original w'ork. Matter or pictuivs copi(‘d from books or other papei‘s are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 w'ords in length, and botli these, photograjihs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 
I ~ ^ As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readt^rs 

j of the ‘B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-wdnning Notes, Photographs, 

) and drawings wull be published from time to time in _ 

' M these pages. The closing date for each competition is . ^ 

I _ the 22iid of the month. The Editor’s decision must bo 

I rcgardi'd as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 

j be entereil into respecting unsucces.sful efforts. .Com- 

petitors are recpiested to adilress all MtSS^.,' Photo- 
I graphs, etc., to ” Ha.mmler,” c/o The Etiitor, ‘‘.B.O.P.,’’ 

j Bouverie Street, London, E.Q. 4. 

I List of Pki/.es for Selection.— r.mirr.TiS. niagnifyinft-Rlasses, 

; rDlIcctins-i’asr^. nslilir.i-ro.1^. T)uintiiiu-l) 0 \p<. bot.'iiiical albums and 

I ^ fjuitU.iiii-iK'iis, pockrt-kiiivrs. ]>orkrt-con jusses, insect- 

M cas«*s, buttfrily iu‘t.s, .siamp albums, aiul baiuLsoii e volumes. — 

It will greatly fa<-ilitato the prize nw'aid if com|Deti- B O F*C. Button 

tors, when entering for any competition, w’.Il iiidicato * n j 

The BOFC Badge. tlioir clioico of a jirize from the li.st given. On the MS. I Badge. 

. .. *..*.**. * * # ! pliotograi>h, or in the covering letter, the W'ording Made in Tnct.al for cant 

Printed on blue silk, price n^l. po4 free. I i i i i / n .. ir r i t i i i i i ♦ in narai lor crNii 

SiiiUI.1.. (ur ttcarii.a 0.1 llic slioiilil lx. .w follow h : If ).iif oos.sful, I should like to wear. Price la. 

_ _ _____ _I bavo a [in.S'-'rt namo of article as my prize.” [ __ 




The B.O.F.C. Badg«. 

Printed on blue silk, price fid. pf>^t free, 
Suitable for weariu;; oii the cuporslee\e 


B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 

5Iade in metal for coat 
wear. Price Is. 
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H. H. —During the reign of Clmrlcs I. tliere were a very large 
number of “ pattern pieces ” made by die-sinkers, who 
were out to win roj-al favour. A large proportion of these 
W'ere struck off in small quantities and are among the rarities 
of collectors. They were not issued for circulation. Of 
course, os soon as the pattern was accepted for currency 
and used as such, it ceased to be a pattern. In all the suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, right up to recent years, such patterns have 
been prepared in less quantities and variety than in the 
reign mentioned. Some of the rare pieces of Victoria’s 
reign are patterns. These coins often fetch high prices. 

J, H. Rea. —Your people were probably MacRaes who lived in 
Kintail, a mountainous district in the south-west of the 
county of Ross. Their badge was club-moss. The motto of 
their ehief was “Fortiter,” and his crest a hand with <lagger. 
The tartan of the MacRaes is of small pattern, a?id is red 
crossed with dark blue, and has a white distinctive stripe. 

J. M. -Y ou want a racquet press, wdiich you can buy where 
you bought the racquet; keep the latter in the |>r.'ss during 
the w'inter, but do not put it in a damp place or in a hot 
cupboard. 

T. O. M.—VV e have no space here to answer such quest ions. You 
w’ill find all about it in " The JSikh Religion,” by M. A. 
MacaulifTe. 

.. Flatman. —Date impossible. Copper farthings began with 
James the Firet ; those of Charles the Second are worth 
sixpence. 

The Pup. —1. The King at Thomas k Becket's funeral was 
Henry the Second, but he made no such request as you 
mention. 2. Half-farthings w’ere never used in England ; 
they w'ere coined for colonial use. 3. Not French but 
Norman, of which a few w’ords remain in legal phraseology. 
It has not been spoken here as a language since the days 
of the Plantagenets. 

Jacko. — 1. The Maundy money is worth three shillings a set. 
2. The shilling of 1817 is worth fifteen pence. 3. The 
guinea of 1787 is w’orth twenty-five shillings, and the half¬ 
guinea of 1786 is worth fifteen shillings. 

R. G. Pine-CoflSin. —The number of the ” B.O.P.” containing 
the article is out of print and cannot be .supplied. It wa.s 
republished, how^ev'er, in The Boy’s Own Book of Pets and 
Hobbies,” “ B.O.P.” Office, price Hs. net. 

Hervey D. Clark. —There are several makes of cameras on 
the market ; go to a photographic sup}>lics dealer and get 
particulars of well-known cameras. .\ roll-film kind would 
suit you best, probably. P'retwork is an excellent hobby 
to take up during winter evening.s ; you can make so many 
useful articles for your den, or for friends. 

R. W. Walker (Switzerland).—See the series of articles on 
I “ The Adventures of a Five-Shilling Camera,” by Rev. S. N. 

1 Sedgwick, M.A., now running in the ” B.O.P.” The.so 

I papers should be very helpful to you. L. Upcott (dll, 

( Windsor House, Breams Buildings, London, PhC. I, pidjlish 
a useful little book on the subject. 

G. Trevor. —“Making VVireles.s Outfits,” puhlislicd by Percival 
Marshall, 66 , Farringdon Street, E.C.4, is tlie book you want. 
D. White. —Your only course is to advertise for sucli a corre¬ 
spondent. One of the daily papers should servo your 
* purpo.se. 

A. N. Otiier. —Paper money out of date is only of small nominal 
value a.s a curiosity, and no prices can be given. 

W. X. Y. Z.— You must have a licence for all air-guns as well as 
for all .spring-guns, whether you call them toys or not. 


L. F. Tombs. — 1. Not a coin. A coin must bear the head of 
the King and not that of the Prince of W’ales. 2. Cinq 
is the French for five, not four, and the value of the coin of 
18.j6 is twopence. 3. The quarto is worth threepenre. 
4. George the Third halfpenny of 1775, worth nine- 
pence. .5. No George the Third coins of 17 49; it must 
be of George the Second, and probably worth a shilling. 
The French coin is also of an impossible date. 

F. Donnan. —Probably a waste piece of the new coinage which 
ought not to have been issued. The figure is of Britannia, 
not of Brittania. 

Interested. —The competitor who had a pad fixed to his leg and 
deliberately kicked over all the hurdles should have been 
disqualified, and never allowed to enter again ; and the 
judge w’ho awarded him the first prize was WTong, in our 
opinion. The case should be reported to the A.A.A. as a 
curiosity. 

J. C. O’Connor. —Write for pamphlet and particulars to the 
Registrar, Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 30, Russell Square, London, ^^^C. 1. 

J. H. F. (N.Z.).— 1. No; many batsmen are out by w’hat is called 
“ playing on.” 2. Tlfe man whoso wicket is put down is 
out. 3. Leg before wicket. 4. He must pitch the ball 
to the bowder or w’icket-keeper. It is not a catch if he drops 
the ball. 5. It can be bowled along the ground all the 
way, but the umpire must be satisfied with the delivery. 
6 . A similar case to No. 1. 

F. A. Bastie. —A current Moorish coin, equivalent to ten cen¬ 

times. The date is according to the Mohammedan era, 
that is, 1868 of the Christian era. 

L. NicoU. —A Turkish piastre, worth a penny. 

G. H. Taylor. —1. Illegible. 2. Shilling of 1834, worth fifteen- 

pence. 3. Shilling of 182(), worth eighteenpence. 4. 
Liverpool token of 1791, worth six|X)nce. 5. Canadian 
halfpenny token of 1833. If it beare a plougli it is worth 
a shilling. 

F. J. W. -Write to J. & J. Griffin, Ltd., Kemble Street, 
Kingrsw’ay, \V^C.2. We have had an article on a magic 
lantern for opaque objects, but it has long been out of 
print. 

Kangaroo. — 1. Khan means chief ; those in the story who are 
not Khans are not chiefs. Khan also means an inn. 2. 
A walking stick wrapped in silv^er paper is not a rank mark. 
3. Cannot deal wdth the matter here as it would require 
illustration ; but you are right so far as you go. 4. The 
Arabic numerals reached Bagdad from India in the eighth 
century, and were adoptetl by us in the twelfth century 
from the Arabs in Spain. They are not used in all Moham¬ 
medan countries. 

Collector. — 1. Prince Edw’ard Island cent of 1871, W'orth 
sixpence. 2. Nova Scotia cent of 1861, worth fourpence. 
3. Bank of Upper Canada halfpenny token of 1852, w’orth 
fourpence. 4. The usual card counter of the good old 
days sold new at five shillings a gross. 


Querit's for this page must be addressed to the Editor, '* B.O.P.,” 
A, houvERiE Strfet, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
‘ Correspondence.” As space is limited, only those queries that aro 
of general interest to readers tcill be answered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the ” B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some 
time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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LONGSHORE HUMOUR. 

Inquiring Youth :—“ Did you ever see a saw¬ 
fish, Mr. Baptss ? ” 

Anctrnt Trawler Man :—“ No, me lad ; but 
many’s tlie time I’ve saw a sea-tlsh I " 


OBSCURED THE VIEW. 

The inhabitants of a certain very small village are exceedingly 
proud of it. One day an express train chanced to stop for a 
moment at the little station. 

Seizing his opportunity, the station-master-ticket-collector- 
porter-firignalman hurried to speak to a man looking through a 
first-class carriage window. 

“ What do you think of this town, sir ? ” he asked, “ Ain’t 
it splendid ? ” 

“ I can’t see it,” said the traveller. ” There’s a cow standing 
in front of it ! ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

HOW COULD SHE! 

When the woman motorist was called upon to stop, she asked, 
indignantly : ” What do you want with me ? ” 

” You were trav^elling at forty miles an hour,” answered the 
police officer. 

” Forty miles an hour ? Why, I haven’t been out an hour,” 
said the w'ornan. 

” Go ahead,” said the officer. That’s a new one to mo.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

DISAPPEARED. 

An ardent angler took a friend fishing. He knew' nothing 
about the gentle art, but w'as set up with all the necessary tackle, 
and a nice, comfortable sent on the bank. 

The experienced hand started fishing a few yards highpr up 
the stream. 

Presently the novdee said : ” How' much do those reil things 
co.^t ? ” 

” 1 suppose you mean the float ? ” said the angler. ” That 
only costs about sixpence.” 

“ Well, I ow'o you sixpence,” said the nov'ice. ” Tlie one you 
lent me lias sunk.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A MINOR DETAIL. 

A TIIEATUICAL Company on tour were in want of an advance 
agent, so they applied in the newspapers for that person, d’here 
was only one a[)i)licant, anrl he lookt*d likely enongli, so lie 
was irnine<liately accepted and ])()t to w'ork. 

Ho started off for tlic next town, aiul after a lajise of a day 
and a half the managi'i* of the company received the following 
telegram: — 

” Arrived safely. Have billed tow n and arranged board 

for performers. .Arrang<*d taxi meet you. Sorry couldn’t 

get hall, only one book<‘d already.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A HOY with a large mouth walked into a music shop to buy a 
mouth-organ. Ho was shown every make of mouth-organ in 
the shop, hut still was not satisfied. 

‘‘ Look liere,” said the as.sistant, ‘‘just try your mouth along 
this jiiano ! ” 


SOME MORE “ HOWLERS.” 

Schoolchildren’s ‘‘ howders ” are legion, but here are some 
Rpecirnans from American schools which will bo new to most 
readers :— 

” A vacuum is a large empty space where the Pope livea.” 

‘‘ In India a man out of a cask may not marry a woman out 
of another cask.” 

‘‘ Elaine gave Launcelot aii omelette before lie departed for 
the tournament. He succeeded because lie had entry pric*o” 
(enterprise). 

” Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of saliva from the 
Vatican.” 

‘‘ Tennyson w'rote ‘ In Memorandum.’ ” 

‘‘ Typhoid fever may be prevemted by fascination.” 

‘‘ Parallel lines are the same distance all the way, and do not 
meet unless you bond them.” 

An angle is a triangle with only two sides.” . 

‘‘ The qualifications for citizenship are that you must bo 
neutral born or made.” 

” Gravitation is that which if there w’ero none we should all 
fly away.” 

” Louis XVH. w'os gelatincd during the French Revolution.” 

” Horse-pow'er js tlie distance one horse can carry a pound of 
water in an hour.” 

” Guerilla warfare is where men ride on big monkeys.’* 

* 

JUST THE SAME. 

Mrs. Proffy-Teer was having her house re-decorated. 

” I’ve just finished the drawing-room,” said the foreman ; 
“ what shall we do next ? ” 

“You can do the dining-room on Thursday,” said Mrs, 
Proffy-Teer. 

” What shall we do in the interim, madam ? ** 

” Oh, paper that, too.” 

* * * 

Jones : ” Heaven liless him ! He show'cd confidence in mo 
when the clouds were dark and threatening.” 

Robinson : ” In wliat way ? ” 

Jones : ” He lent me an umbrella.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME ie ottered each month tor 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the ” B.O.P.” The 
storyidtes need not be original, but where they are selected, the source* 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before ttie ''^>nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and additv^s of the,sender must be dearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all ’competitions, mast be 
regarded a.s final. 

Addre.ss The Editor. ” Boy’s Own Paper." 4, Bouverie Street. I/ondon, 
E.<.'.4. and mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story Cumpeiition." 

Tlio winner of this month’s competition is David Sibi.kv. 
4, Queen St., Kartoii-on-Humber, Lines., for the storyette 
entitled “ Obscured the View.* 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of Tin Bov’s Own Pmn by the Avknui Piuss (L. I'pcott Gill A Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, U'.C.J. 





BY THE NIGHT AIR MAIL. 

Arrival of the Continental Air Mail and Passenger Air Express at Croydon Aerodrome. 











(Nc’JO Serial Story,) 

✓ 

The Secret of Canute’s Island. 

A Tale of Mystery and Adventure. 

By G. GODFRAY SELLICK, 

Author of ** Highway Duit,” “ The Grecncoat,” “ For Drake and England,’* etc., etc. 

{lUustrated by R. H. Brock.) 

CHAPTER I. 

1 FIDE TO SALT HILL. 

pump. A watchman still doz(‘d in his box whore his 
lantern hung on the side ; and tlie saloop stalls were not 
yet gone from their places. 

How long I walked, and how hir, I cannot remember, 
only that I came once as far as the riverway, to the stairs 
there, and watched the watermen swilling tlieir boats. 

When at length I returned to our little home in Merry 
Andi*ew Street and encountered the Doctor again, ho 
placed a hand upon my shoulder in a gentle manner that 
told me all. I was alone in the world ! 

“ See here, Master Dickie Cooper,” lie said, ” I’m a 
hungry man, let me tell you. Am I to be kept from my 
meal while you go trafising tlirough the town all the morn¬ 
ing ? Away you come, now.” 

” I am not hungry, sir,” said I, scarce seeing him through 
the tears filling my eyes. 

‘‘ I can give you proof that you know nothing about it,” 
he said ; and he took me by the arm and drew me out of 
the house. 

After all, before his goading and coaxing I ate a good 
meal at the Worcc^ster Coffee house in Swallow Street, and 
was then carried away by him to his own house in G’errard 
Street, Soho. 

It was an old, backward house of mist-filled passages 
and stairways. Only a few corners were reached by the 
sun’s light. To my mind, however, Doctor Gilbert’s sunny 
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Doy ! Catch this, and go and 
play,” said Doctor Gilbert.' 

I set a foot sharply upon 
the rolling sixpenny piece 
while he smiled at me and 
took snuff. 

Then, waving me to go out 
o’doors, he went humming a 
tune from the “ Blue Board ” 
play into another room where 
my father lay, as I knew 
well, drawing the last breath 
of a checTles-s life. 

A shower of May rain had just ceased and the little be^irls 
still dripped and glistened down the little shop window 
pam^. I can easily recall the.se small things now, with 
many of the features and figures of the folk I pas.sed in the 
street where 1 wandered aimlessly that day, since then it 
wa-s 1 took my first steps upon the road of adventure. 

There was, 1 remember, a briskening air towelling the 
wet tow'n, and-scents of wallflower and haw thorn and new 
enrth perfuming it. 

The hour was early, yet people w’ere already a.stir. I 
met a baker man ringing his bell, and saw’ a lamplighter 
filling a lamp with new' oil. A sw'eep boy, a milkmaid I 
pas9^ ; and there w'ere a few folk drawing water at a 
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nature filled it sufficiently and gave it light and joyous- 
neas. Ho had an odd, restless habit of humming and 
jesting as he went about the house ; and because of his 
cheerfulness the few days I lived there with him hav^e ever 
shone in my memory as the happiest in my life. 

He was a God-fearing gentleman, too, whose generous 
mind was for ev^er alighting upon a plan for my entertain¬ 
ment. To-day it w’ould be a visit to Pidcock’s Menagerie 
in Exeter Change, to-morrow to the Magic Lantern at the 
I^yceura. And, one memorable night that was lit with 
a dozen candles and laughter, I w’as permitted to sit up 
late and listen while he and his quaint and kindly friends 
sang Doctor Calcott’s glees. 

Thus you shall know that I was content to pass my da\ s 
with the Doctor in that dark Soho house. 

“ I have written a letter to Uncle Ben,” he said one 
morning while we w’ere at breakfast. ” Presently you 
shall take it to the Receiving House in Oxford Street.” 

” To Uncle Ben, sir ? ” I gasped. 

Ay. Come, you will not tell me you have no Uncle 
Ben ? ” he asked. 

I had, but had never set eyes upon him. My friend was 
swift to perceive the alarm I felt at his reference to my 
relative. 

” This won't do,” he said, laying down his knife. “ Uncle 
Ben is a good uncle. And he is also your only uncle. 
Your aunt, too, I understand, is a sweet, homely person . . ” 

“ Have I to go to them, sir ? ” I asked. 

” To whom else ? ” he said. “ Dear me, don’t fuss so. 
I have written and desired them to take you off my hands.” 

He finished his meal in silence. Mine had already come 
to an end, and his silence seemed to me to condemn me to 
a banishment from all that was happy and good. After¬ 
wards, when I took the letter to the Receiving House I 
turned into out-of-the-way Han way Street to cry unseen. 

A week later I heard the postman’s bell clanging at our 
door, 6uid saw the fellow in his red coat, blue breeches and 
white stockings receive payment for the letter that w’as 
come to make an end of my contentment. 

” Tush, boy,” said the Doctor at sight of my troubled 
face. “ You are not being sent to the Plantations. All 
things have something good in them—ev’en a guinea piece 
with a hole in it,” he jested. 

” When do I go, sir ? ” I asked tearfully. 

“ As soon as we can find room for you on a coach,” he 
said. ” I am travelling with you. Yes ; for I mean to 
take the opportunity to visit an old friend who was with 
me at Westminster School, and who now lives very near 
Uncle Ben.” 

My face must have brightenetl on receiving this piece of 
news ; and lie took hold of my chin and tilted my face 
upward so that 1 looked into his grey eyes. 

‘‘ Come, let me see tliis sml rascal smile,” he said. “ Fie ! 
What is there to make you so glum, fellow ? You are not 
alone. You know you have a frieiul in old Doctor Gilbert, 
don’t you ? 1 vow to youqwor b(\v,that 1 shall nev(*r be out of 
hearing. Now cut alon^ into the Park and jumj) about.” 

Many years ago he spoke those words to me ; and the 
thanks 1 sent to Gcni then for him 1 liave repc'ated con¬ 
tinually from my heart since. In a thousand wa>s he 
gave proof of liis sincerity ; and to-day more tlian tlaai L 
can measure the truth in his woi<ls by my need in his 
alisence. I have, howsoever, come to think of him as still 
within h(‘aiirjg. 

The diiy eam(‘ too sof)n when w(‘ at last took our places 
on tlie Wiiidsoi- Stag** coa(*h. Tlie Doctor shared a front 
seat willi the coachman and an over-dr(‘ss<*d dandy per¬ 
sonage. 1 sat, witli wliat ease 1 could s(‘cure, upon the 
curved roof at the ba<‘k, an<l my fc(‘t dangling abova^ the 
basket an<l frecpiently stiiking th(‘ eoa<'h must have 
annov'C'j the folk travelling insid(*. cmsiderablv. 

Now, although my back was towards the Doctor, and 
the coach made a great iMiitibling, and the basket a creaking, 
as wo journcye<l, I w^as able to snat< li many snippets of 
the convcisation he litHd with the fauky littk^ passcng(‘r 
at his side. That gentlemans talk consisted almost 


entirely of comments upon the jxjople we pa.s.sed, whom 
he surveyed rudely through a quizzing-glass. 

“ I observe that the fashion of cropping the heur is catch¬ 
ing on, sir,” he remarked, foppishly. 

” A pesty uncomely choice,” said the Doctor. 

“ \Vhy, I agree, sir. The town is receding into careless 
habits. Do you travel far, sir ? ” 

“ Some tw’enty miles.” 

The Doctor’s sharpness, so unlike him, surprised me, 
and I supposed him to be annoyed with the other’s in¬ 
quisitiveness and display. 

“ ’Tis a fine day,” said the Dandy. 

“ Ay. An’ the road and the cattle be good,” put in 
the coachman, which unexpected comment seemed to snuff 
for the while the sparkle and liveliness of our fellow traveller. 

We had then reached a point w-here the Western Road 
begins to shake off the last clinging houses of the town. 
Pasture lands in a score of tints of green and brown, with 
here and there a flower-splashed cottage, and a church 
dooi '^lowdng through trees, came into our .scener>\ The 
first morning waggon, wdth nodding horse and jingling bell w 
passed. Also I noticed that the little passenger no longer 
seemed to find an interest in the use of the quizzing-glas^. 

After being cheered by children through a village where 
I was perforce to duck my head to escape a stone throw it 
at me, the coachman suddenly cleared his throat and, with¬ 
out glancing up from the horses, ventured another renmrk. 

” An oddish matter, that up at Lord Meedes’, gentle¬ 
men,” he said. 

‘‘ What is that ? ” asked the Doctor. “ I have not 
heard the news.” 

Now, it was strange, but I would have vowed that I siiw 
the little, talkative dandy make a sudden start and grow 
w’ondrously interested. 

” Not ’eered ? ” said the coachman. ” Not ’eored how 
that the big house was ransacked last night, all the folk 
strapped to the bedposts, and every mortal thing took 
away ? ” 

“ You astound me ! ” said the Doctor. “ Are you 
speaking of THE Lord Meedes, the famous antiquarian, 
w’hose house is a wonderful museum of valuable old articles 
and fiuniture ? ” 

“ Him ; an’ no mistake,” said the coachman. 

“ But—it is really astounding ! ” said the Doctor. “ Hi' 
valuables are priceless. I suppose they were unguarded ? 

“ Seemingly there was enough of the thieves to tie up 
a regiment of Guards,” said the fellow. ” They got it all 
away somehow.” 

” But they cannot ever get rid of them again wdthout 
detection,” said the Doctor. ” What is your opinion, 
sir ? ” he asked the Dandy. 

“ My opinion, sir, is that the blackguards ought to be 
run down and hanged at Newgate,” said that gentleman, 
emphatically. ‘‘Yet I promise you that you shall 
them escape justice. We shall bo told that Bow* Street 
runners are on their track. We hear that often enough. 
But do w’e ever hear how that the runners creep back t(* 
How Street without either thieves or booty ? The tow n 
is mad, sir—ma<i ! A gentleman who plays a small haini 
of faro at Boodle’s, reads Bajley’s Racing Calendar, sport- 
a main of cocks : he is hounded into the pillory and u< 
public shame. Y^et your robbers, such as these low’ fo<»t- 
pads, walk through the land with a sack of vahiablos mi 
thoir backs and everyone applauds their daring. Tcha ! ' 

“Ah ! But what can they hope to do with their swau ? 
I^nlcss they are playing a hoax upon the town ? ” said 
the Doctor. 

“ What, in faith ? ” said the Dandy ; and I seenieil to 
a strange smile striving to break out about his pursed- 
U)) mouth. 

“ 'Tis (lisizraci'fiil,” exclaimed the Doctor “ 1 earnestiv 
bo|)<" tlie\- may be caught.” 

“ 1 hope they may, sir.” 

Nevertheless, 1 faneied that he was .suppi*essing wit); 
ilinieiilty a desire to laugh; and, even as I .studievl hii-^ 
the surprising coxcomb trf'ated me to a sly wink. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I HEAR OF CANUTES ISLAND. 



like prongs of a fork, it was sot squarely down, o\er- 
looked and almo.st unknown. 

Its roof was thatched heavily and roughly, its windows 
were small. Within, the floor was paved but broken, the 
ceiling low and upheld with broad beams blackened as 
if they had been burned. Its stall’s were steep and narrow, 
its corner-s many and awkward ; and in the parlour an open 
brick fireplace carried away a side of the room. 

No sooner had I entered and been .seized b\’ Uncle Ben 
than I was swept out of his hands by my aunt and put into 
dry clothes. 

“ Oh ! You poor motherle.ss one,” she said, crying over 
me while she buttoned a loose-fitting jacket over my chest. 
Her tears dripped down and tickled my chock. “ Here, 

I promise you, you shall not be lone.some ... I womler 
what that simpleton of a man of mine is doing down below 
there ? . . . Ben, ask the gentleman to drink a cup of ale 
to driv’e the damp out of ’irn.” 

Uncle, however, had already bethought of this courtesy. 
He had also pressed the Doctor to stay until the rain ceast*d. 

I could hear their tongues chattering against each other 
merrily. 

When, at length, I was led back to them, amply clad in 
a suit that might have been sewn for a son of Magog, I found 
uncle listening intently to my friend's news of the great 
Town robbery. 

“ Cfimcrack things, hondred of yeers old, you say they 
took ? ” asked uncle, with eyes wide. 

“ Not gimcrack. Master Cooper,” said the Doctor. 

” N'aluables ; without price, indeed, so valuable are they.” 

” iMaybe,” said Uncle Ben. ‘‘ I put little count on 
sech. In the old beechwoods over j’on, lays them 
things that are years an’ years older than any you tell 
mo of—” 

” You arc speaking now of the Danc.s’ 
horde, of Canute’s treasure ? ” laughed 
the Doctor. ” I have heard all that 
tarradiddle before. Sir Harry Strapp 
swears to its being true.” 

“ You can stake your hat and head 
on its being true,” said uncle strongly-. 
“All we folk round about here know • 
*tis true.” 

“ Has any one of you ever caught a 
glimpse of even a Danish coin there ? ” 
asked the Doctor smiling, yet with a 
challenging tilt forwartl of his bixl^’. 

“ They might. Though they would 
ne’er know it for one if they did come 
by it.” 

“ Bah ! ’Tis all fudge, man. A tale 
for children.” 

At which timely moment I \ entured 
to inquii’e what the Danes’ horde—- 
Canute’s treasure—was. 

“ Moonshine in water—unreal/’ said 
the Doctor, with a pish. 

“ It is just tremenjous treasure that’s 
surely hid in a piece of I he big beech 
woocl over there,” said uncle solemnly. 

“ ’Tis said the Danesmen hid it for 
safety in old English times.” 

“ I will grant you,” said the Doctor, 
“that the fiction has been skilfully 
placed upon a foundation. A very 
likely beginning indee<l. For When, in 
Ethelred’s days, the Danes, under Swc^yii 
and his son Canute, over-ran these 
Southern lands, they ransacked towns 
and house^s freely, and—who can tell ? 

** He promptly let fall the bucket that he was hearing.” [See page 3 SS.) —may have Iiidden much of it in the 


W E left the coach at Salt Hill and started upon the 
long trudge by narrow and broken lanes to 
Menham. Rain clouds were moving low over 
the fields and, ere we had come half-a-mile 
on our way, the trees were cringing and sweeping beneath 
the lash of a storm. 

As if the clouds were soaked clouts the land was soon 
obliterated. The ruts in the road became racing rivulets. 

In a sheltering arch of elm trees we halted and shook 
the water from our clothes, while I partook of the double 
cover offered by the skirts of the Doctor’s long caped coat. 
We were, seemingly, hopelessly held in this plight when 
fortune brought to us out of the mist a slow-rolling waggon. 
The plodding horse prassed onward through the driving rain 
like a venturesome knight; the driver sat on the shafts 
beliind in a heap of coverings, fixed like an effigy. 

In this discomforting but welcome conveyance, our teeth 
chattering with cold, our .spirits sad, we came an hour later 
to the low browed door of the “ Black Pin ” inn. 

I would sot it hero in my record that you might 
search far around and not come upon another inn 
so queer, yet so likesome, as tho “ Black Pin,” kept by 

Benjamin Cooper. 
At the end of tlu’ 
long four-mile road, 
at a .'-:[)ot 
where three 
small lanes 
ran aliead 
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ground. B»it }iorea))outs, I cliallenge it, .since no trace of 
aught ha.s e’er been found.” 

” Have folk tried to find it, .sir ? ” I asked. 

“ jMany, boy ; and all have failed.” 

‘‘ Ay. But why ? Why ! ” cried uncle excitedly 

Is not the place guarded ? By ghosts, and noi.se.s—an’ 
the birds ? ” 

“ Ghosts ? ” I blenched. 

“ Birds ! Telia ! ” exclaiineil the Doctor. “ The same 
old yarn that will never pa.ss ! Are not you too old. Master 
Cooper, to drink of such non.sense when you hav^e so solid 
and satisfying a liqiior as this ale in your casks ? ” he 
laughed. 

“ The ale is good, and the birds is ti*ue ! ” said uncle, 
slowly and ungrammatically. “ I had it from the lips of 
my own father, whom heaven forbid I .should ever doubt. 
He was told it by one of the gentry who ran suddenly into 
the ‘ Black Pin ’ one eve, and fell down white and shiver¬ 
ing on the floor. They’d been trying to updig ’Newt’s 
Island a whole week, day and night through, and every 
time a .spade was touched by one of ’un, in from all parts of 
the wood flocked the bin is and settled down ’pon them 
’till they was black with the things and couldn't lift a hand.” 

“ I said it is nonsense. A piece of makebelieve,” said 
the Doctor. 

“ ’Tis not that,” said uncle. “ But this 1 do know. 
Go when ye will to tlie island you will never .see a bird 
settle upon it now. Nor has any living soul ! They flies 
over it, an’ past.” 

“ Be done with this tune,” put in my aunt sternly. 
‘‘ Can’t you .see that you are addling the latklie’s brain with 
your dratted scares ? And here is the sun out all along the 
road. Doctor Gilbert.” 

I could not thrust the extraordinary tale from my 
thoughts, however. It had .seized too secui'c a gi*ip of my 
fancy. 


I.Ater that evening, when I came to know the man cf 
the inn, loose-limbed, careless, sly Eli, I led him on to talk 
upon what he knew about the island. 

To this day I have been able to revision the effect my 
question made upon him. He promptly let fall the bucket 
that he was bearing, opened his huge mouth and eye^ 
in alarm, and stood .stock-still before me, a figure of real 
fear. 

‘‘ Don’t tell Eli that ye are took with that ? ” he said. 
“ Promise to me you’ll nair go nigh the place ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” I aske<l. 

” ’Tis where the devils of the old Danes lives,” lie 
whispered. “ They will turn your brain with tormentation. 
boy. I know it. There’s bogles living on the ’Newt’s 
Island—and sounds. Tell me now that you will not go 
nigh to it, particular at dusk ! ” 

” What are the ghosts like ? ” I pre.ssed him, my blood 
tingling with excitement. 

“ None who has seen ’un has come back,” lie .said. 
“ They just disappears, an’ bides there in tormentation. 
There’s a ditch they calls the moat a’rumiing right roun<l 
it. How it come to be made, or who dug it, none knows. 
But it runs blood-red at dusk. An’ its bed is made of 
thoiLsan’ an’ thoasan’ of years of fallen foliage which 
moans in the night, and holds you, and drinks you 
down if you stumble into it. . . . Don’t ’ee go nigh to 
it, boy ! ” 

That night I carried fearsome thoughts to my bed in 
the “ Black Pin ” Inn. The rain beating at the little window 
sounded v^ery like the claws of the island ghosts scratching 
for me. The wind whistled like the groaning of the island 
moat. The trees rustled as if the island shades w’ere closing 
down upon me. 

When dawn found its way into the room I rose with 
aching head and swollen eyes, glad to be relea.sed from the 
terrors that had preyed upon me in the darkness. 


CHAPTER III. 


SIR HARRY STRAPP HAS THE GOUT. 



EW people arc fortunately 
gifted with the ability to 
read the signs correctly. Our 
jiKlgmentis easily and readily 
misled. We choose the broarl, 
neatly trimmed track and it 
lodges us in a labyrinth ; 
whereas the tangled byway 
from which we turned aside 
would have carried us to the 
open hilltop. 

It was a pardonable error, 
thorefoi*e, into which I fell 
that mfirning, as I idled aimlessly near the inn and 
bemoaned that I had been swept into a dull backwater 
where life passed in long hours without interest or a cheery 
prospect. 

I longed to return to the town, to the thronged streets 
and their hubbub, where at every minute .some new incident 
springs up to enlist the eye. 

Had I but known the truth, I had been set down in the 
vfiy fairway of adventure and hazard. 

“ What .sa> > oii to carrying a basket of eggs and cream 
to the Doctor at the Squire’s house ? ” aski^l my aunt. ” We 
must be .showing some thankfulness for his kindne.ss to 


yt)U. 

Since it would give me another siglit of him, my friend, 
and .seem to hold me still to the town, 1 leaj>ed readHy to 
h«*r proposal. 

In a little while I was hurrying happily along the road in 
the direction of Stoby Hou.se. 

Many objects were round alxait me to coax a town-bred 
boy into dawdling ; spiders in the hedges, field-rats lighting 
in the dust of the roa<l, a muddy roa<lside horse-pond, and a 


horse itself sleepily thrusting his head out over a gate. But 
one and all failed to hold me. My desire was strong to 
come as quickly as I could to my good friend the Doctor. 

When I arriv-ed at the house the big iron gate wa-s stand¬ 
ing open, but I hesitated before its magnificence, the cro])p<Hl 
lawn, the big elms and cedars, and smaller trees cut into 
the queerest of shapes. 

Standing there I saw presently a large hound bountling 
over the gra.ss towards me, leaping in and out of the tree 
shadows. At sight of his haste I was for taking to my 
heels when a familiar voice called me to stay. This was 
the Doctor himself, who hurried up in time to prevent the 
hound, just when it 'was about to plunge its great paws 
upon my chest and press me and the eggs down to the 
ground. 

” Hi, Gib, old boy ! Let him into the hou.se before you 
eat him,” laughed the Doctor. ” Shooh ! Get away with 
you ! ” 

Gib, the dog, retreated a few yards from us and stoexi 
there with his tongue thrust out at me and an undoiibteil 
laugh in his eyes. 

‘‘ Well,” .said the Doctor, pinching my cheek ; “ I am 

well lepaid. Come along and .show youi*self to Sir Harry. 
But,” he added, cautiously, “ walk tenderly. Sir Harry 
is only now recov^ering from an attack of the gout, and if 
you tread heavy on the lawn he will vow you shake the 
hou.se and hurt his foot.” 

You may be certain that I w’alked carefully enough after 
his warning, at which lie, ob.serving, started to laugh 
merrily. 

We came into the hou.se by a broad and sunlit hall, where 
I saw hanging a fine doer’s head, a fox’s brush, and a hunting 
cap and crop. The spaces between were filled with picture^ 
of Hunting Meets and the chase in full cry. 
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Tliuj 4 T was prepared for, and not disappointed by, tlio 
tN*po of centleman I found Sir Harry Strajip to be. 

‘‘ Here’s my boy friend come to call iip( n you. Harry,” 
said the Doctor l>y way of an introduction. 

“ Hoy ! A boy ! ” cried Sir Harry. Are } ()u mail ? 
If he .shakes my foot-! ” 

“ Why, a’faith ! should he shake your pesty fool, man ? ” 
.said the Doctor. “He has a tread of velvet.” 

“ He had better have, sir. Do you hear me, boy ? You 
had better take care to walk softly. How d'ye ? I’gh, 
you imp ! don’t come so close. . . . He makes mo liot, 
Gilbert.” 


by this characteristic claim I was ushered out of tlie great 
boils'^*, and through the wrought-iron gateway: 

Wh(*n the rooks wore noi.sy in the elm tops at the inn that 
evening I returned to Stoby House. Gib was willing to 
be friendly towards me and, after a brief stern w’ord of 
warning from Sir Harry u[)on the importance of my tru.st, 
\\v- set forth to explore the lanes together. 

The land was all ahum with a low breeze, the trees were 
lipped with gold as if the sun, in passing over, had touched 
them. In and out of field and hedge Gib followed .scents 
and curiosity, but frequently he returned to mo for a 
direction. 




The Doctor laughed, and patted my .shoulder to My mind was contented and my heart happy, and I 
a.ssure me that while Sir Harry's voice was like the believe I should have wandered thuswise in my drow.sy 
bark of a mastiff his disposition was as harmle.ss as its state till night de..seended. but for what fell out to waken 
ec’ho. me. Already it was growing late and the new moon show- 

Erc I came out from his pre.sence I had learned .sufficient ing like a silver brooch in the sky. 
to like him, the bluster and frankness and eviM-ything in Another half-an-hour or more had parsed when we came 
liis nature. I knew him for a generous and worthy sporting 
gentleman. The while we talked Clib sat witli one paw 
upon the Squire’s knee, watching his face, and lilinking 
complacently under the hand 
that fondled him. That, I 
thought, seemed to give Sir 
Harry the best commenda 
tion. 

“ Harr}’, the coming 
of my friend Dickie has 
put a thought into my 
hi*ad,” said the Doc¬ 
tor. 

“ »Vill, get it out, 
man. X.et us hear of 
it,” said Sir Harry. 

“You complain that 
while you are lying 
Iiere Gib goes daily 
lacking his romp on 
the common.” 

“ You know why it 
is,” said Sir Harry. 

“ Can I depend upon 
my rogues of ser¬ 
vants ? ” 

“Maybe not,” 
agreed the Doctor. 

“ Hut I will stake the 
life of my next patient 
tliat youcantru-st this 
hoy' to take care of 
the dog. Why .should not 
Dickie come of an evening and 
give Gib his exercise.'* 

** Ay' ; that is true ! What ^ ^ v 

say^ y'ou, boy ? Though, mark 
me, if you lose him, or torment 

i~n figure of a man lying at full length against a hollow, twisted 

lilt, tut! What talk is i ^ \ » » f 

^ ' tree-trunk. {^ee page 390 .) 

this If put m the Doctor. i o jj i 

“ The dog could eat him.” 

Then, why doesn’t the fool of a boy sjx'ak ? ” .said out upon au open common of unkempt bracken and fern. 

Sir Harry. “ Has he .swallowed his tongu (5 ? ” Its breeziness and wildness seerneil to call me to explore, 

1 e»xpn‘ss(;*d my willingness to the propo.sal at once, and so awa\’ wo raced across it, stumbling into holes and at 

promised that the dog should come to no harm while times rolling in the ilry grow’th together. My laught#^r 

v\ith me. lH»l|)ecl by Gib’s big voice. Only our two selves w'o 

That s .settled then,” Sir Harry .said with a smile for knew' and our fun in those happ\’ moments. The Doctor, 

file. “ Hegin this evening.” Sir Harry, my father, the inn—all were forgotten. Until- 1 

” 1 will, .sir,” I agreed. Until Gib suddenly raced excitedly away ahead of mo, 

After this the Doctor w’cnt onto cx[)lain that I livi'd at following after .something that w’as invisible to me. All 

lie little inn which Sir Harry would rememlx'r. my commands to him to como back he ignored. And lie 

‘ Inn ! What inn ? What have 1 ever hail to do witlv ran with an I'ager whine that .sounded tearful, 
nns ? ” said the queer gentleman. “1 have ne\ er liftinl an Sir Hurry’s warning rang sternly through my mind as, 
■N-e to tlie place. Inns are nothing to me. I can tell you furiously, I pouridi'd in reckless fniisuit of the crazy hound, 
nerv' meadow in the coimty where 3011 will find a nag Now’ and again I caught a glimpse of him as he rose in a 
rrazin^ at this minute, though.” cle.iriug of the scrub, but I w’lis guided best by hLs whining 

Amid the outburst of laughter from the Doctor caii.sed and velping. 





out upon au open common of unkempt bracken and fern. 
Its breeziness and wildness seerneil to call me to explore, 
so awa\’ wo racoil across it, stumbling into holes and at 
times rolling in the dry growth together. My laughter 
was hel|)ed by Gib’s big voice. Only our two selves w'o 
knew’ and our fun in those happ\’ moments. The Doctor, 

Sir Harry, my father, the inn—all were forgotten. Until- 1 

Until Gib suildenly raced excitedly away ahead of mo, 
following after .something that w’as invisible to me. All 
my commands to him to como back ho ignored. And lie 
ran with an i'ager whine that .sounded tearful. 

Sir Hurry’s warning rang sternly through my mind as, 
furiously, I pouridi'd in reckless fniisuit of the crazy hound. 

Now’ and again I caught a glimpse of him as he rose in a 
cle.iring of the scrub, but I w’lis guided best by hLs whining 
and yelping. 
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Racing in this manner we left the Common ainl entered 
a wood, where the moss gave beneath niy trearl like thick 
velvet. In my anxiety to overtake the dog I gave small 
attention to tlio wonderful trees his course had led me to 
follow. Had I done so, and beheld their grey age and 
mas.sive and strange shapes, 1 should have instantly known 
that we were plunging deeply and more deeply into the 
mysterious beech wood. 

The .silence of the place intensified as we ran farther into 
it, and often I was carried across a patch where the pene¬ 
trating light lay- dim and solemn as in the aisles of an Abbey 
church. 

When, therefore, realisation of our situation came 
suddenly to me i was thrilled and alarmed to such a degree 
that my knees trembled. I felt my.self being mastered by'” 
an extreme weaknes.s. 

1 had then followed Gib’s leap across a narrow rivulet 
by an awkwardly placed narrow tree-trunk, and had come 
up with him where he stood at a sudden standstill. We 
were both breathless, but my agitation was accentuated 
by fear. 

Fear : because it occuned to my mind at that moment 
that this gripping silence and liush, these dim tones of 
light and deadliness were mysterious indeed. The rivulet. 


too ! Trembling I noticed its straightness and temblc 
tianquillity. 

Thereupon I felt suddenly an impulse to cry out. The 
bed of the stream was mode up of choking leaves—the 
leaves, that held you and drew you down. Surely it was 
the moat of which Eli# had spoken! All this stillness 
was deceit. That water could surge and sing and toss 
madly enough once it had a victim in its power. 

J was on Canute’s Island I 

This, too, w’as.the hour when tlie ghosts and evil tiling-: 
moved. With an effort I called to Gib to come away ; and 
I perceived that even the hound seemed impressed and at a 
loss. Until, following his staring eyes, I saw’ the figure of a 
man lying at full length against a hollow, twdsted tree-trunk. 

At sight of him there my heart made a great leap. If he 
were part w ith the terrors of the place w hich w ere liushetl 
while he slept, he could not have lain more still. Ah ! 
thought I, with a chill at my heart, what if he be dead ? 

I could, however, bear the strain no longer ; and, w ith 
a last call to the dog, turned and ran bock across the ti'ci^, 
back to reach the open coimnon. 

My fear instantly increased, for, as I set my first foot upon 
the crude bridge, the whole of the water in the moat turner I 
to the colour of blood. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ISLAND SHADOWS. 


the blue light of moniing, 
with all the countryside 
moving and living, my be- 
haviT)ur of the last evening 
appeared like a piece of weak¬ 
ness and sham€xl me. 

I saw it all as foolish fright. 
Silence is natural in a deep 
wood, said I ; a sleeping 
vagrant not neces.sarily evil ; 
a red-tinted stream at even¬ 
ing but reflecting doubtless 
the w arm, ruddy glow of sun¬ 
set, which somehow’ succeeds in entering the wood at that 
point. 

How’ simple it appeared to my mind, refreshed by the 
new day\ 

A sc^nso of my littleness forbade my mentioning the 
incident to Uncle Ben. Instead, as the day wore awa\% I 
planned a bold retnrn to the island that night. Then, 
when the cottages were sleeping and the woods in the grip 
of darkness, I would go again to the island amongst the 
b(‘ech trees. 

Tlius only, said I, shall I regain my self-esteem and prove 
to myself that 1 am no coward. 

It was a very uncertain night, w’hen it came, with masses 
of cloud surging like foam over the moon, and a wind 
searching witli a keen edge. I knew' of but one road only 
t.r) the wood, and, to get warmth, and as the country w’as 
filled with shallows, I hastened along it briskly. 

The Common, when I reacht'd it, aj^peared grey like a 
misty sea, and 1 was instantly called to fight again my 
fears the moment I set foot upon it. 

“ A night for the ghosts, indeed,” said I ; but my will 
would not permit me to turn back. I closed my eyes for 
a while and ask<*d for Frovidential aid, then pressed 
onward with .set lips. 

Nc.xt moment a ciy esca|)c<l me. Right ahead, on the 
same path, and bearing down hazily towards me, came an 
obscLue figure. 

1 g?ew’ weak with terror instantly at sight of the thing. 
My teeth jigged together, and a coldness like death swept 
through my body. 

When the form came suddenly to a halt a hiw steps in 
front of me, I essayed a shriek, but the sound failed to rise 
from my pauhed iluoat. The eerie thing, whatever it 


might be, set up a moaning like that made by an imsucking 
bog. 

Yet the voice brought me relief. My trembling quieteil 
in the sudden warmth that enheartened me. 

” Is it only you, Eli—out here alone ? ” I gasped. 

” None other,” he replied, for it w as really my unede's 
man at the inn. 

A ready lie, I afterwards learned, came swiftly from his 
lips. “ I eered ye leave the ’ouze an’, I says, that boy’s 
nipped with some queer notion. Mebbe ’tis the Danes’ 
island he’s gotten into his brain. Mebbe he’s goin’ to look 
fur it. So I put on a garment or tw’o an’ me ole furry cap 
and cut away cross country to stop you. An’ thankful 1 
am I’ve done it.” 

His reason seemed so true that I felt no suspicion of liiiii 
then. 

‘‘ Get you back,” he said. “ I’ll go dow'ii on niy ole 
knees to get you to go back. The w’ood’s alive to-night, 
with them an’ their devils’ w’ork. Believe in an olo man's 
word an’ go back to yur bed.” 

It aimoyed me that he should have discovered my plan 
and interest and was even attempting to prevent them. 

” I will not go back,” I said. ” There are no ghosts • 
And I’m not fashing my head at all about your Danes an<l 
your island. Y"ou are crazy, Eli, I tliinlc. I couldn’t sleep, 
that is all.” 

“ Ah, w ell,” he said w’oakly ; but I could see that my 
reply had baffled him. 

“ ’Tis a plaguy night fur to be out trapsing the Common,” 
he added. 

” 1 think it is a fine night,” I said, ” and wann.” 

“Not so warm as bein’ in bed.” 

“ I’erchance not,” said I. “ And maybe I’ll be bt^twTxn 
the coverlets as soon as yourself. When I’ve walktni 
about for a while. Go along w’ith you ; ami don't fivi 
about me.” 

Whereupon I passed him and soon left him beliind in the 
haze. 

As I walked onward I w'as troubled a little, however, by 
a sense of my unkindness to him in return for his thought 
for me. More than once I halted to hsten for liis step. He 
had, however, returned apparently to the “ Black Pin.” 

1 was, therefore, the solitary occupant of the Common at 
that liour, and realising it made me far from comfortable 
in mind. 

Occasioiially, up through the tracery of foliage, I g«*t 





a glimpse of the travelling moon, and again and again 
crossed great pools of its light where they lay ou the 
soft moss. 

The trees, shaped so queerly, all became livdng terrors for 
mo. Still I pressed past them, wondering whether this one 
concealeti a watching enemy in its shadow, or that one was 
enchanted and might clutch at me. 

After blundering many times in a WTong direction, and 
being perforced to retrace my steps, I was lx*gimiing to 
consider myself as last and w'as for surrendering iny quest in 
favour of finding a way back to safety, w hen I came into 
a short natiu*al avenue and beheld a most mysterious and 
holding sight. 

It was then quite dark. The moon had gone down be¬ 
hind a continent of cloud. But before me the darkness 
bore a design made of a score of sparks of light. Many 
of them w’ere fixed and seemingly near to the ground, while 
a few fluttered up and dowm unsteadily or passed across 
the opening from side to side like aimless fueflies. 

Completely perplexed I dared to creep warily forward 
for a nearer view of the mystery. 

In doing so, W'ith my eyes all for the dancing sparks 
and not for the placing of my feet, I came near to putting 
them into the terrible moat. 

Instantly I recognised my locality. Somehow' I ha<l 
reached the island, but at a different side than when last 
there. Excitement pumped through my boily as I under¬ 
stood how near I had come to death in the moat, and also 
at my discovery of these uncanny happenings on the silent 
island in the wood. 

To cross the moat now I had no heart. I felt that, 
somehow', it would spell death for me. Indetnl, I could 
not have done so had I wished, since on that side there 
was no assistance ready to cross the water by. I crawled os 
near as I dared, how'ever, and lay there straining my sight 
to read the meaning of the dancing lights. 


After a wliilo I could make them out to be nothing other 
than lanterns, though how' they came to be in that desolate 
place at that hour of the night puzzled me. Then, as I 
watched them flicker in and out, I fancied I could make 
out shadow-like figures flitting about them. 

Neither sound of voice nor of movement reached me 
except for an occasional soft rustling of the foliage. I was 
w’ondering w'hether it would bo necessary to stay through 
the night to discover the meaning of the mystery, when 
my action was determined for mo. 

There seemed to fall a swifter mov’ement among the 
moving shadow's ; then, one by one, the lights went out, 
leav'ing me in a w orld of deep darkness and silence. 

The extinction of the light and movement w'as so unex¬ 
pected, as their presence had been unexpected a while 
before, that I at once took alarm. What if these were 
harmful spirits and had sensed me near them, I reflected. 
A cold tide of fear rushcHi through me a.s I imagined them 
to be at that moment working cunningly round to reach me. 

Instantly losing control of the grtisp of myself, I spiang 
up and ran as for life itself back along the tree avenue. 
To complete my fear, as I plunged into the scrub, a 
dreadful shrieking laugh rose up and filled the night. 

It seemed to come from immediately behind me ; so 
near that, with a cry, I fell and lost consciousness. 

I hav'e nev'er be(‘n able to compute the duration of my 
stupor there in the scrub, nor how' I crossexl the remaining 
ground on recovering and reached at last the inn sleeping 
so peacefully in the moonlight. 

My fear helped me to a skill sufficient to mount from the 
window-ledge of the shed to tlie roof, and thence to the 
w indow' of my room, which was open, as I had purposely 
left it. 

Fear, too, urged me to fling myself into bed with my 
clothes still on, and to draw the coverlet swiftly and com¬ 
pletely over my face. 
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SOMETHING ACCOMPLISHED. 

Father :—“ Well, ray boy, have you learnt anytliing to-day 
which will be of asc to you in future years ? ” 

Son :—Yes, father, I’ve learnt the alxolute necessity of i>Iayiiig 
with a straight bat ! ” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE MOAT OF DEATH. 

I CAME late out of my room tlie next morning aiul crept 
slminefacedly down to the yarci, prepared to take a 
rebuke from Uncle Ben. 

1 found him, however, in the parlour, deeply inter¬ 
ested in gossip with a dusty vagabond-fellow, who sat there 
with one leg lodged upon the table. 

While they talked 1 observed that my uncle was fingering 
and examining a quaintly-fasliioned drinking-goblet, which 
was apparently the subject of our visitor’s cliatter. 

The very first words tliat met me as J entered the room 
w< r(; startling indeed, and caused mo to look densely at tlie 
tramp. 

“ Two nights and dajs I’ve lived in tliose wo(r1s— 
lorst,” he said in a husky voice. 

At once I remembered his figure. ’Twas lie on wliom 
Cib and 1 had stumbled while he slept at the foot of the 
tree on the island. Had he, then, se(*n as 1 ha<l tlie weird 
flitting shapes aiul swaying lights of tla‘ night before, 1 
wondered ? 

“ Ay, 1 have ’eeretl you say so,” said my uncU* dr\ly. 
“ Ihit liow came ye 1)V this liauble ? ” 

“ Fount it in the woods.” 

“ In the woods, surely you did ! I ’een‘d you say that, 
too. 'I'he woods cover many a fuilong. Whereabout in 
the, woixls ? ” 

” As for that,” said the fellow, “ ’twas on a elianee bit 
tliat 1 lit on to n'st, near a strip of wat«*rway. An that 
<juiet. (,)uiet as sea-deeps, where I’ve been, too. All tla* 

trees a-listening to you wh«*n you move-” 

“ 1 know it, uiu^le,” said J, breaking in. “ The water 
runs right round it.” 


“ Right for you, soimy ! Runs round it like a snake,’ 
said the tramp. 

” An’ it were there you come by this gimcrack ? ” asketl 
Uncle Ben, looking strangely at him. ” How ? ” 

‘‘ It was just lying before me. When I opened my eyes 
t)ii.s morning it was there,” said the fellow. “ I maight ’a 
been restless in my sleep and kicked it up. How else it 
come there, heaven knows ! W’hat’s it worth ? Gi’ me a 
mug of ale and you can have it for keep. Leastways, it’s 
purty.” 

” Pretty, you say ! ” said uncle. “ Why, it is ehoketl 
with dirt ; an’ old, an’ of no mortal use that I can see 
Still, you shall have your ale. Here, put the thing on the 
mantel, Dickie.” 

1 wondered at uncle’s keeping the thing ; yet, no sooner 
had the vagrant shuffled out of the inn than the goblet was 
whipped down from its place on the high mantel and uncle 
was speaking excitedly to me. 

“ What say you to it, boy ? ’Tis all there ! 'It is all 
gospel truth after all ! There’s treasure on Newt’s Island ; 
here’s the first real news of it. How else could the cup ’a 
come there ? Come, we must be getting away to the 
Doctor with it.” 

As he reached for his hat the tramp reappeared in the 
room. 

” Could you make it another cup of ale, landlord ? ” ho 
asked coaxingly, wiping his scrubby mouth with his hand. 

Uncle was upon the fringe of blazing at him, but for a 
sudden thought that came to him and chocked his tongue. 

“ Ay,” he said, ” if you will come, now, and tell your 
tale to a gentleman whose house is nearby.” 

” I’ll tell any gentleman anytliing for another cup of ale.” 

” You will be good enough to tell only wliat is true,” .said 
uncle. 

Within a few minutes the three of us were trudging along 
the road in the direction of Stoby House, the tramp com¬ 
plaining the whole of the journey that he liad been hurried 
and not been given time to ta.ste the liquor. 

The effect of the goblet upon the Doctor was amazing. 
His face filled with a flush of excitement, his spe€*ch ran 
rapidly—impelled with pleasure and emotion. 

” You have done well. Cooper, to bring the fellow here,” 
he said. “ Sir Harry must know of this.” 

“ (Gentlemen all,” put in the tramp in alarm. “ I fount 
it. On honour, I didn’t steal it.” 

” Tut, man ! Who has charged you with theft ? ” said the 
Doctor. “ Is it not fine, Dickie ? ” he laughed. “ It is a 
ray of light in the darkness, and it has fallen to our fortune 
to s(ie it. Let us hunt out Sir Harry. I caimot v'oueh for 
it’s being Danish, but it is certainly old—very old.” 

The tramp’s look of perplexity was v^ery amusing, and lie 
]iermitted himself to be led to Sir Harry with the lialf- 
n'luctant, wondering simplicity of a suspicious child. 

Sir Harry, who was now* able to walk about the hous«^ 
with the aid of a stout ash-stick, was jiacing the floor of the 
bookroom, between door and window, wlien we bui-st in 
upon him. 

“ Harry,” cried the Doctor, brandishing the goblet. 

Fortune has come to us ! Take good .stock of this cup.” 

■ \\ liat’s all this to-do ? ” said Sir Harry frowning. 
“ .And ”—liis eyes scowled fiercely on the .scared vagrant— 
” what, save ’s, is this vermin ! Shooh ! Take him out. 
My house is not a nesting-place for vermin.” 

“ Stay a while, friend. Don’t be so impatient,” j^id the 
Doctor. “I would remind you that at times things of 
value are to be found in the refuse-bin. Tell Sir Harr\ 
Strapp how you lit upon the cup, man.” 

Witli bewilderment expressed like a que.stion on his 
ugly fac*e, the tramp nerv’^ously recounted the manner of 
liis finding the goblet. As his narrative progrt\s.seil 1 
porceived interest mounting to the very bald top of Sir 
Harry’s head. When the tale ended and the follow halte»l 
Sir Harry spoke sharjily to him. 

“Is that all of it ? ” 

.All ; and every bit the truth,” said the fellow. 

” Tiien, now go out of my hou.se. Right out, d'ye 
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An Aerial Photograph. 


My Experiences in the Royal Air Force 

By “ADSUM." 


PART II. 


F lying is not merely the art of sitting in an aero¬ 
plane with a “ joystick ” between one’s loiees ; 
this is merely the culminating point, as it were, 
of the labour of perhaps a hundred men. 

To the pilot, as he “ stunts ” his machine to his heart’s 
?ontent, comes the feeling of ownership. The machine is 
his servant, rising, falling, tinning, “ stunting,” all in 
accordance with its master’s whim ; yet, down Ixdow, tlie 
mechanic, the engineer—even the boy wdio pumpixl the 
tyiT's up—watch, and each feels it is his—his work, his 
handicraft; each little part so exactly correct that she 
answeis to every control like a bird riding on the storm ; 
and so, if you decide to “ join up,” ilon’t forget that if 
you fill a machine with oil and petrol, your part is just as 
important as any other. I have known inacliines crash 
through carele-ssness on the jiart of the meclianic wlio put 
in tlie pi'trol ; and, no matter how good the design of the 
machine is, no matter how’ .swe(>tly the (aigines run, it is on 
the little details that the po.ssihility of flight is sustained—• 
it is the weakest link of the chain that al\va\s breaks. 

Well, from instruments to engines, and from engines to 
aoroj)laneH, wo came to “ examination day.” 'J’he day of 
days, for on fiassing that examination wo became ‘‘tem- 
poraiy H(*con(l-lieutenarits on piobation.” It has a “not- 
(juite ” sort of .sound about it, but neveJ■thek^ss we wore 
our Sam Hrowne's, and the stars we had .sewn on our 
should(M’-stra|)S iiroclaimed our rank. 

Yes, at last wc wen* to be drafted to an aerodrome, there 
to be taught to fly; no mon* “wasting time” with old 
machines that did not look as if they ev(‘r could fly. It 
was to be tlie n*al thing now. And so 1 went with the n^st. 


Early in the afternoon of a lovely day I made my first 
appearance on a real aerodrome. My fliglit-commander 
allocated me to an instructor, and within three hours of 
i-eporting myself at my new' station I w'as climbing inte 
a “ bus,” rather uncomfortable with helmet and goggles ; 
still more so when my safety-belt w'as strapped around me, 
and when a pair of telephones w'ere fixed to my ears free 
mov'ement became difficult indeed. 

Then I became interested. My instructor w’as getting 
ready. As in the distance I heard a mechanic : “ Switch 
off, petrol on, sir ? ” Then the confirmation : “ Switeh 

off, petrol on, suck in.” And so they “ sucked in.” Nothing 
very terrible here ; merely a mechanic tuniing the air¬ 
screw' to “ suck ” the petrol mixtuio through to the 
cylinders, and then : “ Contact, sir ? ” 

There w'as a rumble—my pilot w'as fitting his tele¬ 
phone—then, like a shout in my ear, for he had the 
mouthpi<»ce fixed in front of him, came the answer; 
“ Contact.” 

The mechanic swung the propeller, stood clear, and with 
a roar like a machine-gun the engine flew' roimd, a circle of 
flashing cylinders, all but invisible ; and, as my instructor 
waved his arm, the blocks were pulled from beneath the 
wheels, and the machine moved slowly forward on to flK* 
m^rodrome. 

V\’hei-e was its bird-like grace ? Whore the quick answer 
to the controls ? This machine .seemed like an old cow 
lumbering along, w ith controls w'Ogging here and there, but 
nothing much happening. 

Over rough ground, with the aeroplane bumping like a 
farmyard cart, and then the roar increasixl, until it swellcvl 
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to one magnificent drone, and—yes, we were moving, 
gently swaying across the aerodrome. 

I looked over the edge ; the grass was flying by, and 
somehow there were no bumps now. I supposed we had 
reached smooth ground, yet suddenly we flashed across a 
hedge, and 1 looked round, surpriscxl to find we were “ up,” 
with the hangars fast dwindling behind us. Now the 
mechanics vv’ere but specks ; another few seconds and I 
could barely distinguish them from the surroundings. 

Yes ; I was flying, and I fully appreciated that first 
“ joy-ride.” It is all so long ago now that I cannot 
remember all my sensations. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature seemed to be the recurrence of ” bumps ” ; just as a 
bicycle takes a dip in the road, so the machine sank and 
rose quickly now and again, as it met varying pressures of 
air, with a “ bump,” as it were. 

Then, as I watched again, we left the land behind us. 
With the sun sparkling on the waves, we turned .seaward. 
Dov^ti below wore destroyers, seemingly crawling along, 
with white foam beliind them. Up abov’-e clouds ; and, as 
I wondered how high they were, they dropped suddenly— 
or so it seemed—and the world disappeared. 

In its place was nothing but a grey-white mass, that 
might be anything or nothing.. 

I had no idea whether we were falling, rising, turning, 
or evmn whether the earth were above or beneath, so 
confusing is a cloud when once it surrounds one. Darker 
and darker still, and then, in less time than it takes to 
toll, the mist vmnished, and all abov'e us was the blue sky. 

Beneath and all around a rolling, evmr rolling, .sea of 
w’hite. From one horizon to the other, rolling clouds, 
bathed in sunshine, wdiite as tlie driv’en snow, beautiful 
beyond comparison ; and that sight alone is worth all the 
trouble and risk;—if one cares to count the slight risks— 
incurred. 

Then my instructor pointed down to that bcautifid 
” sea,” ancl I .saw the shadow’ throw n by our machine—saw 
it racing across the billowy surface in company vyith us, 
and around it, a perfect circle, was a beautiful rainbow, 
more brilliant than the larger ones exhibiU'd to the mortals 
who aie content to creep on the face of Mother Earth, yet 
quite small. 

Perhaps one of the most brilliant sights in the air is to 
Ixjhold the spectrum cast by a machine immediately after 
a shower. I remember, long after this first flight of mine, 
passing through a thundorstorin, and, as the sun once more 
threw its rays upon me, there glittered ahead a spectrum 
some t hree hundre<l yards in diameter. Perfectly spherical 
and brilliantl.v coloured, this circle had a larger and less 
gorgeous satellite, and was the brightest and largest I have 
ever .seen. 

Although the sun .shines all day long above the cloud layer, 
for the clouds usually maintain a 
uniform height, on^. feels here a 
mo.st intense sense of loneline.ss. 

When alone in an aeroplane one 
feels, somehow, the engine to be a 
companion, with its et'aseless roar ; 
but when the throttle is clo.sed and 
the whirling airscrew allowaxl to come 
to rest, tluae is u silence and (‘rnpti- 
nessso profound that the mind is awed 
bv the very thought of the grandcair 
of the heavens. 

Vet, even while realising the mag- 
nificeru’c of ci'eation, the (‘xhilarating 
sp(‘ed, the .sense of triumph over 
e.uthly inatt(‘rs, make 
sijig, j)(‘iliaps just as 
fiom its lowlv 

m('l(Mly, songing its triumph as it .soars 
into the blue. 

W'liile 1 was busily taking in all 
tlies(* iv'w vvoialers, iTjy instructor 
pointeA downward again, and. as 
craneJ my licad over tlie side, the 


whole univ’erse seemed to drop aw ay from me. Tlie sea of 
clouds no longer rolUul beneath us, the arcdi of lieav-en had 
turned on ihs side, and on our left the clouds w’ere standing 
as a huge v^ertical wall. Then I undei’stood. Our machine 
was circling on its very wing-tips, and there, braieath the 
left wing, was a dark hole—a gap in the snow -w’hite clouds, 

Pre.sently I made out licdges, a road, then a few' houses, 
and realised that through a break in the clouds I was 
looking at the dark anti di-eary world from which I hatl, as 
I thought, o.scaped. 

The engine had ceased its rh>'tlimical beat, and slovvlv' 
we glided down. With a stTirt I came back to earthly 
mattei-s, for my instructor was .speaking through the 
telephones. He was advdsing me never to descend through 
a cloud w’lien the banks w^ore low', but to .seek a ” hole,” as 
ho had done ; and I found my.self wishing that I could, 
instead, find a fairly substantial billow’ upon which we 
might land, and remain ev’ermore in that land of sunshine. 

Back to the aerodrome we glided ; ov’er the fields and 
hedges, slowly dropping, just skimming the last fence, and 
finally coming gently to rest with a little bump and scrape 
as the skid at the rear dug into the ground. 

Back we taxied to the hangai’s, my instructor to attend 
to a ” landing-wire ” that was apparently too slack, and 
I to glory in the fact that I had actually flown ! 

The thirtieth time I left the ground my instructor 
watcli3d mo from below, and the seat in front was un¬ 
occupied. It was my first .solo flight. 

Believed of the extra weight, my machine seeme<^l as 
light as a feather, and quickly ro.se, heading aw’ay into 
the blue. At fii*st, not quite confident in my own powers, 
1 kept steadily on ; then, as I found nothing serious was 
happejiing, I gently turned around. 

There, far beneath, a little figure watched me ai\d, 
anxious to prove my.self a good pupil, I turned to and fro, 
this way and that, showing off my graces like a biixl of 
paradise. Then a thought struck me—can I land ? 

I shut off the engine and glided down. Slowly, slowlv, 
gently dropping, then ov’er that fence again and biimix'ty- 
bump-bump—I veas on the giound. Ah, methinks tliat 
was rather sudden ; I can do better than that next time ; 
so I switcluxl on the engine and “ took off ” again. A 
couple of turns round the drome and then another attempt. 
This time I was more careful and landed quite suceexss- 
fully ; but in givung such earnest attention to my landing 
I had forgotten my engine which apparently considered 
it deserv'ed a rest, so there I sat waiting for the mechanics 
to come and sw’ing my propeller, but coascious that my 
first solo flight hatl been fairly successful ! 

Thiee months after that first “ joy-ride ” of mine I hatl 
the satisfaction of havung my “ wings ” sewn on to tbe 
breast of my tunic. No longer a “him,” a.s we called the 
pupils, but a full-blown pilot now, read v 
for ov’ei-seas and proud of it, too. 

So at last I became a Flying Offit'er 
and when, six months later, I retumiHl 
from France, I in my turn became 
an instructor, and sharctl the trouble>->^ 
and joys of my pupils, all so keen and 
eager for the time when they also 
could .sew on a pair of “ wings ” ! 

On “Activ'e Serv’ice” or on “Home 
Establi.shment ” the j)leasuresof flying 
never wane. Often I hav’e climbed 
in'o a machine just to blow the “ cob¬ 
webs ” away, and lande<l again rv- 
freshed and invigorated—just as ^ott 
will one day if you seize your oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Whetlier you lx>come a pilot or 
whether you remain a “ Kiw i,”* give 
the best you hav’e to your career aiul 
>'ou will succeed, for, whatever you 
do, it is per ardua ad astra. 

* “Kiwi”: A New Zealniul bird, uldilt 
pi.ssesses diininiitive wings and Is unable to ll\ . 
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An Adventure in 


By SID. G. HEDGES. 


A shout brouglit our boat-owner. He puffed his clieeks 
at tlie news. 

“ 'Jdie.se dogs of Ethiope,” he raved—he would not 
admit the bandits to be Arabs—'* we will skin them. 
1 and my cii>w will eat them up ! Bismillah ! let liim 
eorne, this cowardly Ahmed Hadji.” 

Maxon dismissed him with a laugh. “ Ahmeil lives 
a< ross in the hills,” I i*emarked—there was a low, rocky 
range away behind Sheykh Ali’s village. 

'An ideal plaee,” agreed Maxon. ‘‘The whole rf^gion 


is wild and unknown.” 


M AXOX smiled goed-humourcdly as our boat- 
owner put his liead under the awning and 
announced that the Sheykh Ali sent salutations 
to the distinguished Inglese, and much desired 
to sjieak with us. I, too, climbed from my hammock, 
and we followed Selim out on to the deck. 


“ Except for Piloh,” I interrupteil. 

” Yes, Piloh, of coiii-se,” a^ssented Afaxon, “ but T Ix^lieve 
none besifles oui-selves and the local Nubians have s« 3 en the 
ruins there.” 

I became reminiscent. 

” Extraordinary trouble we had to get Ali’s villagei*s 
to take us there,” I said. 


Squatting in the stem of our little dahabeah the Sheykh— 
«lms.sed in a sort of sleeveless, white nightgown, and 
voluminous turban—broke into eloquent compliments ; 
to which Maxon replied with an utter disregard for strict 
veracity. 

\\*e tw’O were i-etuming up a Nile branch below’ the second 
cataract, after a little Government mission into the arid 
}ieai*t of Nubia. Maxon has a profound, thorough, im- 
orthodox know’ledge of Egypt. I always accompany’ him. 

Slieykh Ali W’a.s head of a village where we had stayed 
months earlier. Details would be superfluous liere, but 
Maxon had earned his gratitude by a daring plunge resulting 
ill his rescue from the jaws of a crocodile. 

Now, during the long interchange of compliments^ I 
intuitively anticipated stirring news—and sui-e enough we 
got it. The Sheykh w’as growing old—heiv, Maxon inter- 
i npted that years but added to Jiis venerable illusti iousness 
—and now, he bemoaned, his authority had dwindled 
abnost to nothing. It appeai*ed that a gang of banrlits 
infested the neiglibourhood—ungodly Arabs, respecting 
neither Allah nor man. There w’ero five of them, but their 


Maxon nodded tJioughtfully. 

“ There's deep mystery about it,” lie murmiu’ed ; “ of 
course, the local explanation of evil .spirits (hx^sn't wash — 
however, let’s pi-epare for to-night ! ” 

The river was narrow’ at this point ; we wei'c moored 
fifty yards from tJie high, .shelving bank. 

During the afternoon we slept, then towards sunset 
Maxon, going aft, liarangued our thi*ee spai-sely-clad Arabs, 
warning them of the robbers w’ho woi*o coming to cut 
their throats and steal their coffee. Of coui*se, we might 
easily have moved our boat down-stream, and so have 
escaped any trouble, but, to tell the truth, we both felt 
sorry for old Sheykh Ali, and wei*o determined to help 
him back to his legitimate authority. 

Night fell swiftly ; there was no moon, but ilown in the 
Nubian tiesert, whei*e it never rains and theit^ is no dew’, 
the atmosptiere is wonderfully clear, and we had no fear 
of being taken by surprise. 

Maxon and I loaned against the side of the dahalx'ah 
while Selim and his fellalieen squatted at intervals along 
the deck. All of us had guns, and the Arabs, in addition. 


leader, Ahmed Hadji, had terrorized tJie district, robbing 
e\’ery boat that pas-sed and defying the authority of the 
Sheykh Ali. 

Now, it had come to the Sheykh's ears that this very night 
the robbers ha<l planned an attack on our own dahabeah, 
and he had hastened to warn us—he could trust no men to 
f?en^l to our as-sistanco. 


their knives and heavy sticks. They chantecl softly an 
interminable, weird song of the river until Maxon onleied 
them to desist. 

VVe peei-ed across the dim w’ater, it seemed for liours, 
until at last we heard a faint swish of oai*s. We balanced 
our guns in readine.ss. Slowly the black outline of a boat 
detached itself from the distance and glitled neai-er. Selim 


Maxon called for coffee, and we entertained our kindly was breathing imprecations on the vile thieves who daml 
visitor. At la.st, when ho had made a ceremonious fai*ewell, molest true ix'lievei’S. 


we retired to our hammocks and discussed things over our Then suddenly one of our Arabs loosed off his gun, either 
pipes. by accident or through excitement, aiul in a moment 

“ Poor old Ali ! ” I mused. “ It w-as docent of him.” tlie night was alive with shrieks. Our men fired wildly 
“ We can beat off five easily,” observed Maxon, ” we at the scarcely visible bandits. Their boat ha<l stopped 
two, Selim and the three fellaheen—his crew’. We'll sound and now, turning suddenly, it receded swiftly into the 
Selim.” blackness. 
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IMaxon lauglunl I could tliink of nothing bettor to do. 
Our Arabs weio ljut as children ; it was of no use being 
angry. Selim vas loss calm. He wound and imvvoimd 
Jiis turban in bitter fury, literally dancing around tho un¬ 
fortunate man who had scared off the thieves. He reviled 
him and all his ancestors sj stematically and in great detail. 
Max on and I, arranging for watch to be kept, strolled off 
to bed and slept till early morning, when we got ashore 
and walked into the litttle mud-hutted village. The 
black-skinned Nubians lolled about the place, as they do 
at all times of the day, and from one woman—whoso hair 
was plastered with olive-oil and clay into hard matted 
thongs—Maxon inquired where we were likely to find the 
Sheykh. 

The womcin pointed to the small stone house at the middle 
of tho village. The people seemed strangely nervous as 
we went on, and one dirty, half-clothed fellow approached 
us and volunteered information. 

“ The Sheykh Ali,” he said, “ haa disappeared during 
the night; no one knows how it happened. The village 
is afraid.” 

Maxon frowned. “ Ahmed Hadji ! ” he muttered, 
grimly. 

I nodded, and for a few minutes we discussed the matter 
apprehensively. It was almost certain that Ali had been 
captured for befriending us ; and it was equally obvious 
that we were bound to do what we could for him. 

After some argument the villager agreed to procure 
for us a couple of dromedaries, and in the meantime he 
hiuT’ied round and got us a meal—some dates and coffee. 
AVe were glad of it. 

Then the dromedaries arrived. We sustained the seeming 
earthquake as our imgainly beasts rose to their feet and 
set off with liunbering gait. But a shaking of the halters 
on their necks made them drop into a more even, loping 
pace—less disrupting. 

We each had automatic pistols stowed in secret pockets 
of our trousers, and were prepared for anjdhing. But 
the sun was scorching and I developed an unusual head¬ 
ache, when we were a little way out from the palm-grove 
village. Maxon, too, I noticed, frequently put his hand 
to his forehead, as if to still an unbearable throbbing. 

“ The sun's getting me,” I said, after a few moments. 

Maxon turned, with wearied eyes. 

” Both of us ! ” he stammered, swaying in his seat. 

A sudden light came to me. 

” Not the sun,” I cried, in anguish; “ but the coffee— 
that scoundrel drugged it! ” 

Tho next thing I knew was that I lay in the hot sand 
while someone Imotted a rope roimd my wrists—^my feet 
vere already tied. My head ached, but not excessively, 
aird 1 opened my eyes slowly to the dazzling glare of the 
desert. Our two dromedaries lay near by, and some ten 
v aids from me was Maxon, helplosvsly bound but awake, for 
1 caught liis c\o now. 

'J licai llio man who had tied me came into view ; it was 
tlu? same villager wlio had served us the coffee. He turned 
and for .some seconds regaidod me reflectively. I was 
careful to give no sign of consciousness, but did not quite 
close my eyes. 

IMaxon had scpiiirned on to liis side, and I saw his tied 
wrists straining tow aids the seam of his trousers. He made 
stienu()u.«, sw ift cont'-n tious. Then a little puff came from 
Ictwvi'u his tlrigeis, as Iiis automatic spoke and the Nuliian 
pil( li<'<l foi'wai’d. Maxon rolled over and ov^er until lie was 
facing tire man - who v\as merely disabled. 

“Tli(‘ ru‘xt sliot v.ill kill vou,” he warned harshly ; “so 
r,uickly ! ” 

'J'Ire fellow' gl(»\\erf(l in Irittor hativd and pain, hut at 
Maxim's eommaitd thrrig aei‘<>ss a knifo to mo, and, aft(T 
a few moments' work, wi! both w(‘ro free. 

Maxon srjuatted m front of the villager and toyed with 
Iris automatre. 

A rat Itaw orirt ehntiec^ of lif(>,” he .srid ; “tell me why 
voii did tlii.-:." 

^J'ben the fellow heiariie volnhle with cowaidieo. He 


had captured us, thinking he would get much reward from 
Ahmed Hadji. Yes ; Ahmed had captured Sheykh Ali, 
and, he thought, had taken him to the terrible Temple of 
Piloh. It was all he seemed to know—of Piloh he vvas in 
abject terror. We climbed on to our steeds and carried 
our wounded informant with us for some distance, drop¬ 
ping him at last in a palm cluster; v^ o could pick him rrp 
on our return. 

About noon we stfuck the range of hills at a point below 
mysterious Piloh, and, leaving our dromedaries, pro¬ 
ceeded on foot. Hummocks of sand and rock-boulders 
dotted our path. Maxon led; he has an uncanny sense 
of direction. 

After a wearying tramp we climbed a lofty crest and 
began our tortuous way to the rocky, concealed plate;^u 
on which tho ruins lie. Narrow paths we travoi^io I: 
precipitous ravines ; until at length we found ourselves 
among gigantic masses of masonry—the exterior wall of 
Piloh. W'e moved on cautiously. 

Thousands of years earlier the place had been a very 
extensiv e temple—giant pillars, broad courts, and grotesque 
cloisters were on every hand in wonderful preserv^ation; 
and on all surfaces w^ere carv’od figures and liieroglyphie.s. 
Ev'erywhero, we knew% were hidden passages and secret 
chambers. The grim, desolate mystery was heightened by 
the fact that the place w€is so screened by precipitous rocks 
that the sun’s rays rarely penetrated to the greater part. 

On tiptoe we crept across the ruined floors, aiming to 
reach a hall of deep gloom at the far side, which we well 
remembeix)d. We arrived at a steep rock-face and saw 
before us a vast cav’omous opening, and inside, looming 
hugely through the dim light, the “ Pillars of Piloh.” 
They wore tvio immense, round stone columns, some forty 
feet high and eight feet thick, towering side by side, not 
more than throe feet apart. 

These mighty pillars stood right in the entrance to this 
weird temple, carved out of the rocky hillside. So they 
had stood for untold centuries, menacing and incompre¬ 
hensible. Strange legends were told in the near village 
that these pillars were guardian spirits of the place and 
held dread secrets of Piloh. But we had discovered nothing 
from them during our previous brief visit; so, stealthily, 
we matlo our way past into the gloomy recesses of tlto 
temple. 

What wo expected to find it would be difficult to say, 
but wo each felt that mystery, somehow, was conc©ntrat<^l 
here. But of Ahmed Hadji there was no trace. We 
traversed dimly-lighted corridors—still with the silence of 
centuries of death—and peered into rocky chambers 
Darksome holes we saw, and strange stone frescoes, but 
no sign of livung beings. 

“ Let’s turn back,” whispered Maxoi. at length ; “ we're 
on the wrong track.” 

W’e retraced our steps imtil once more we stood in the 
main court of the temple and saw a^in the pillars. A\ ith 
unlessened caution we approached, and stood back against 
the wall so that we could observe them more fully. 

W’e could see now the minute carvings that covered them. 
At the top, my’ eye caught a grotesque frieze of carv ej 
monkej’s ; in other circumstances they would have seemed 
ludicrous, but now I did not smile. My gaze traveller I 
along the carvings and came to rest between the heads of 
the ]>iliars, and I started violently. 

I stopped forward a yard or two, my heart throbbiui;. 
Still I })eered up through tho dim light, hesitating to believ e 
my eyes. 

Maxon had tiptoed beside mo. His breath was coinin:^ 
shai p mul cjiiick in gasps; iny unspoken Iiorror w jis 
confirmed. 

“It is Ali ! ” I murmured. 

“ V('s ! ” Maxon replied, and pressed mo back towanL 
Hie v\all. 

High Up lietween the tops of the two pillars was 
peiid(‘d the white-robed figure of a man; we could just 
make out his flowing l)oard, drooped over his breast, lb* 
hung sus|)f nded by his wrists, one of which was 80cuix>!<i t... 
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** High up between the tops of the pillars was suspended the 

figure of a man.’* {See page 398.) 

**af h pillar. His aims, lengtlioned by the ropo tliongs, liimg 
almost parallel, his hands being not moi-o than two feet 
apart. That he was still alive and conscious wo could see, 
for occa.sionally his head moved, as though lie tried to peer 
around. 

A sound made us squeeze into a shallow niche ; it was a 
footstep outside. An instant later a man entered the great 
art;hed portico, and walked straight into the temple, 
halting some ten yards before the pillai*s. Behind him came 
four other men. 

There was little doubt that it was Ahmed Hadji an<l his 
followei-s. He was tall and wiry, with the light skin of an 
Arab, and dressed in the common, straight white robe and 
bulky turban. His clean-shaven face held a look of 
triumphant malice as he gazed up at the torturetl Slieykh. 

“ Dog of a Sheykh,” he hissed, “ thus does Ahmed treat 
his enemies. You shall pay with your miserable life for 
betraying us to the Ingle.se.” 


Sheyldi Ali gave no sign of having 
hoard the bandit’s words. 

” You have tried many times,” went on 
Ahmed Hadji, with unconcealed hatred, 
to find out my hiding-place. Now I will 
show you ; but it will bo the last thing 
you will see.” 

Still Ali made no re.sponse ; ho wa.s over 
a man of courage. 

Maxon and 1 woi*o still. 

Wo can get them—only five ! ” I 
breathed. One of Almied’s men suddenly 
hurried out of the ternplo and Maxon 
gripped my arm. 

” W'e must wait,” ho wluspei*ed, ‘‘there 
must bo no mistake.” 

Then tiie man returned, and the fi’’:) 
bandits turned their eyes to the ground 
—I could not help but look, for just in 
front of them a long slit was opening in 
the floor ; n huge slab had tilted and was 
sliding back very slowly. 

Maxon bent towards my oar and whis- 
peml in uneven tones: “The pillars! 
They’re moving ! ” 

I glanced up, incredibly, and for a full 
half-minute gazed at the mighty columns. 

My hands clenched and luiclenched with 
almost overwhelming emotion. Sheykh 
Ali’s amis had previously been parallel to 
each other ; now the hands had become 
farther apart ! 

The pillars wei-e moving, as if they stood 
on pivots : they wore revolving, with 
extraordinary slowness, in opposite di¬ 
rections—remaining, of coui*se, jiorpen- 
dicular—so that the unfortunate Ali was 
being carried forward and his amis 
stretched wider and wider apart. What 
the end would be I couUl not bear to 
picture. I glanced at Maxon, but he 
was smiling grimly, his mind was made 
up. 

The voice of Ahmed Ha<lji drewmy e5'es 
again to the floor. A hole gaped before 
him some six feet long and three broad. 

“ Dog ! ” he sneered, “ this is our hiding- 
place. Observe while you yet are able. 
You are going to undei-stand the secret of 
the Pillars of Piloh. Soon your aiTns will 

ache with the stretching, and then-” 

he laughed satanically. 

The four followers of Ahmed stepped 
forward into the opening and de.scended, 
by a stone stairway, out of sight. I could 
white-robed not help thinking of “ Ali Baba ” and his 

“ Open Sesame.” Then niy fearful gaze 
climbed up the pillars again. 

Ali's arms were almost horizontal now’ ; the strain on 
them must liave been appalling, for his body was lieing 
gradually lifted as his haiuls w ere drawn apart. The carved 
monkeys above him seemoil to grimace mockingly. 
Then Maxon's whisper—strangely vibrant—reached my oar. 
“ Automatics,” ho saiil, “ you take Ahmed ! ” 
Mechanically I drew my revolver, and the feel of it 
made me suddenly alert. I covered the bandit chief 
steadily, but could not resist one more .swift glance 
upwards. 

Sheykh Ali's amis were now quite horizontal, his logs 
swinging helple.s.sly ; he was right at the front of the 
pillars and six inches of light rope, joiueil to his wrists and 
to two iron rings, showed distinctly against the face of 
eacli pillar. It was almost the end. In another half¬ 
minute those mighty pillars would each have revolved 
six more inche.s—and the Sheykh’s arms were now fully 
outstretched. 
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His head drooped wearily on liis chest, but still ho sliowed 
no sign of ftmr. Only I ha<l heard a faint murmuring 
from his lips and occasionally, 1 thought, he uttered the 
name “ Allah.” 

Then six shots rang out from Maxon’s automatic, in 
rapid succession, and thunderous echoes filled the temple. 
Ahmed gave a shriek and sprang towards us, but I dropped 
him w ith a shot through his hip. 

1 looked up to where Maxon’s shots had gone homo—he 
had fired direct at the rope holding Ali’s left WTist, and 
cleanly severed it. The Sheykh now’ hung from one 
pillar by liis right arm. Almost at the same instant there 
came a quivering, grating noise from the Pinal’s, and they 
swung back and inw^ards w’hile the huge slab in the floor 
clanged into its former place, completely closing up the 
scored stairway. 

“ My sliots have upset the mechanism,” exclaimed 
Maxon, ‘‘ but lot’s get the Shcyldi.” 

A\’o sprang to the temple’s opposite wall, to where we 


liad ob.ser\ od niches cut to form a ladder, whose use we 
now’ imderstood. With comparative ease we reached the 
roof and discovered a ledge skirting the tops of the pillars. 
A fow’ moments later Sheykh Ali w’as free, on the floor oi 
the temple—exhausted, but unharmed. 

The rest was simple. I fetched back Seh'm and his 
Arabs from our boat, and W’ith iron bars we opened the 
floor slab, capturing with no difficulty the scared, im¬ 
prisoned scoundrels from the vault beneath. 

Sheykh Ali recovered Aluned Hadji’s ill-gotten hoards 
and with the bandit’s downfall regained full prestige and 
esteem in his village. Then we bade Ali an affectionate 
farewell and, on our journey, convoyed his prisoners down 
to Wady Haifa on our dahabeah. 

So the I'illars of Piloh will never again turn at the will 
of Ahmed Hadji, or am^ other—unle.ss Maxon manages to 
w ork them on the return visit wo intend to paj- when next 
wo are in that direction. 


Climbing Mt. Everest. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


Q uite a lot of people do not seem to realise that the 
attempt to climb Mount P^verest in India is really 
the greatest adventure in the w’orld. The task is far 
more difficult and dangerous than was the journey 
to either of I ha Poles. 

P'irst of all, there is the feeling of the native races w’ho prac¬ 
tically worship the wonderful mountain, Everest is situated 
in w hat is know’n as the Forbidden Land ” of Nepaul, and 
no white man has ever been suffered to got within fifty miles 
of the mountain. The local name for the giant peak is Joma 
Kang Kar, ” Our Lady of the Snows.” In recent years it is 
Ijelieved that the tribes who live in this mysterious country 
are disposed to be more friendly to e.xplorers, but there is no 
certainty that the wild men will not suddenly decide to attack 
the white stranger who ventures to approach the snow-white 
crest. 

Although the range of the Himalayas, of which Everest 
forms one of the peaks, h.as been seen by many white folks, only 
a v'cry few’ have observed the mountain top itself. This is 
because it is only vhiblo from a few’ positions, which are not 
easy to get at. The height of Everest has, by mathematics, 
been w’orked 
out to bo 
29,141 feet, 
but, beyond this 
fact, practically 
nothing is 
known about 
the giant. 

For all that 
is known, the 
act ual peak t)f 
Mount Ph'crost 
may l)e sur- 
rounded by 
n'*arly vertical 
walls a tho»i- 
sand or even 
more feet in 
height, up 
which it would 
Ik‘ almost im¬ 
possible to 
struggle. \’iust 
chasms may 
block the way of 
the travellers, 
w hic b they 


cannot bridge, or the snow may be soft and so deep that 
a man would be buried. Then around the top of the moun¬ 
tain it is quite likely that there may be almost continuous w’ind 
storms, far more terrible than anything experienced anj’wdiere 
else on the earth. Even should all these difficulties be surmounted 
there still remains that w’orst foe of all those who climb to great 
heights, know’n as mountain sickness. 

This is due to the great decrease in air pressure Just think 
that whilst the barometer at sea-level stands at 30 in., at the 
top of Mount Everest it w ill be only 9 in. f The light air is so 
lacking in oxygen that every step, even on smooth, level ground, 
would be hard work. At much lower levels the feet feel like 
lead, and the slightest exertion makes the walker gasp for 
breath. Of course, men have flown at greater altitudes than 
25,000 feet, but in these cases they have been provided with 
oxj’gen cylinders. These could not be carried to any extent 
by the climbers, and it has been suggested that aeroplam^ 
might land the heavy cylinders of gas here and there for the use 
of the climbers. 

Whether aeroplanes could find a landing on the mountain 
slopes is a matter that would have to be settled. Even with 

oxygen avail¬ 
able there is no 
certainty that 
the climbc'r,- 
could press for- 
w’ard. The man 
who flios to a 
great altitude in 
an aeroplane is 
sitting quite St ill. 
The oxplot\*rs 
w’ould be prt'ss- 
ing onwards, 
giving out a 
tremendous 
amoimt of en¬ 
ergy. The more 
one thinks of the 
difficultie® in tlie 
•w’ay of getting 
to the summit of 
Mount Everest, 
the truer does it 
seem to be to call 
it the greate-^t 
ad ven t lire in 
the world. 



A View of the Himalayas from Darjeeling. 
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gonduc:ted by 

“COLLECTOR” 


it has been endowed with two popular names. It is calletl 
variousl}" the “ All Red ” stamp, and the “ Christmas Stamp.” 
Certainly no stamp ever produced was received with warmer 
or more widespread fav^our bj'^ the people for wliom it was issued. 

The de.sij;n is a map of the world on Mercator’s Pro 
jection, with the British possessions coloured in red. Oceans 

are shown in . . ...^ _ greenish - blue, 

though there varieties 

having t li e ^ oceans in laven¬ 
der and in blue. ^T At the top, 

the Crown is tlisplayed, be¬ 
tween the words “Canada” and 

“Postage.” In jy^ . j the lower 

corners are xmas leoa_ Eg the numerals 

of value. At the -‘I*LJl'i! foot of the map 

is “Xmas, iggg.” And 

below this appears the legend, “ Wo hold a vfister Empire 
than has been.” That motto is quoted from the Jubilee ode 
of Sir Lewis Morris, entitled a “ Song of Empire.” This 
stamp was i.ssued to mark the adoption of Imperial Penny 
Postage by the Dominion. And although the scheme for 
international reduced postage did not come into effect until 
Christmas Day, 1898, the public demand was 

.so great that the stamp was put on sale on the 

Deceml)er. 

The following accoimt has been given as 
^ to the origin of this stamp, the design of which 

' ■ originated wdth Sir William Mulock, when he 

-V , Postmaster-General of Canada. It is 

' T |f5 said that, being in England, Sir William was 

''V*' H’ astonished to find tliat the great majority of 
people in this country quite failed to appreciate 
the vastness of the British possessions abroad, 
and that in particular they had little idea as 
to the extent of Canada. The notion remained in Sir William’s 
mind, and certain it is that when the time came for settling 
upon a suitable design for the 1898 commemorative stamps, 
he proposed tlie adoption of a device showing a map of the world, 
with the British pos.ses8ions dis¬ 
tinguished by some uniform and 

striking colour. v Designs for sucli 

a stamp were ^ accordingly in¬ 
vited, Init none I of those sent in 

met with ap- ' proval. There- 

u p o n. Sir « , William himself 


To start with, r- -~ - - . .^ here we have a 

liappy idea, indeed. . llie first issue of tlie 

C^ommon wealth of Australia showed 

two objects wholly typical of that 

country, namely a 'vp Kangaroo and a map 

of the island conti- |L B* nent. On the 4th 

October, 1910, tlie stamps of all the 

states comprising tlie Commonwealth be¬ 
came interchange- able and could be 

used equally for pay- -- ^ ment of postage in 

any part of that land. Early in the 

following year, however, competitive designs for national 
postage stamps were invited. None of those submitted were 
deemed suitable. So the Society of Victoria Artists was requested 
to norainate*one of its members to prepare a design. Thereupon 
the now familiar and favourite device of a Kangaroo upon an 
outspread map of Australia was sent in by 
Air. Blamiro Yoimg, and with certain modi- , 
lieations this was adopted for the entire series 
of Commonwealth postage stamps. The design 
was issued in fifteen values, ranging from Ad. 
to £2, being inaugurated on 2nd January, 191.3. 

The dies were engraved, and the stamps surface- 
printed upon imported paper, at the Federal r f 

I*rinting Office, Melbourne. A new type of ; 
single-lined Tudor Crown A watermark was ' iSiWuHi 
employed, and the stamps were perforated . V "A . . 

llj, 12. The map occupies the centre of the 
stamp, at the top of which are the words, “ Australia Postage.” 
Below, the value is expressed by a numeral contained in a circular 
space, and by words in a straight line. In the middle of the map 
is the Kangaroo, facing to the left. Simple as is the design, 
[t is in every way sufficient. It arrests the eye, instantly tells 
its story, and if we have time to 

oaiiae, opens up * - " * JL* ' ' ~ ~ ^ " » a train of reflec- 

lons. By every ^ test this “ map ” 

stamp is a com ~ 

It is usually 
lame of the 
jaroo.” 

Canada. 1898. 
sh-bUie. _ 

Thia is another < IHcnna^yp»»* cnB3 stamp with a 
tory. Indeed, ‘ judging from the 

• mount of con- {Eniargr troversy tiiat has 

aged around it, this is one of tlie 

nost famous stamps of more modern times. Coming as it 
Ides from the great Dominion overseas, without the lekst 

ainglory it may be said that it is intensely British, a little 
abel to make the patriot’s blood tingle honestly in his veins, 

• philatelic reminder of a splendid heritage. For certain reasons 


2 c., red on green 


26 
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Colombia 1017. 5 ceiita\'os, chest nut brown. 

The seal of tb.e Soutli American state consists of a shield 
upon x^hicli is dis])laycd a nuv]) of the country. That device, 
surmounted hy tlie r^eprescntation of a condor, was displayo<l 
>ipon many of the earlier issues of Colombian postage stamps. 
In a way, therefore, Colombia may be said to be one of tlu‘ 
pioneers in the production of ‘‘ map ” stamps. Those specimens 
<jf philatelic cartography—to so term it - were, however, quite 
minute nfTairs. But the “ ciiico centa\’os ” that is htue rej)ro* 
duced, shoMS a larger and plainer map of Coh^rnbia, distinctly 
marked, with the other portions of the continent faintly sliadcd, 


and t h e 
light in colour, 
land in the 
per portion is 
km. Ml as 
the Isthmus 
name, wdierein 
thg Panama 
to the “ map 
roo,” this is one 
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Our specimen of this stamp is rather badly postmarkt'l; 
in an unused condition the stamp shows a map that is satis¬ 
factorily distinct, and upon which are named the Urvited StaU'S, 
Pacific Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea. Thou^i 
imperforate copies of this issue are known to exist, it is doubtiH! 
if they were ever issued post ally. 

-Newfoundland. 1908. 2c., lake. 

Engraved and printed by the American Bank Note Co., s 
new 2e. stamp bearing a map of the island was issued on 9th 
September, 1908, in consequence of the loss in tran-sit of a lar^ 
consignment in the old King Edward VII. portrait ty] 3 e. Tli- 


cla.ss, it being manifestly “ geographical 

Cuba. 1914. 1 centavo, green. 

Pivre again i.s a cartographical representation most clearly 
and accurately displaj^ed. Naturally enough, though, an island 
lends itself very kindly to such treatment. This Cuban “ map ” 
stamp is so complete that, in addition to the outline of the 
island placed in the centre of the picture, the w'hereabouts are 
indicated of Jamaica, the Bahamas, Florida, Mexico, Panama 
and Central America. And by dotted lines there are deplete 1 
some of the sea routes. The stamp w’as engraved and printed 
by Sr. Jose Lopez Rodriguez, Havana, the 
other denominations in the set of eight being 
the 2, 3, 5, 8, 10 and 50 centavos and 1 peso. 

Dominican Republic. 1900. ^ centavo, blue. 

This philatelic example has acquired con¬ 
siderable notoriety as being “ the stamp that 
nearly caused a war.” And although that 
alarming statement may perhaps be tinged 
with just a spice of exaggeration, there is no 
doubt but that the appearance of the stamp 
occasioned much heate<i argument in the 
head.strong land of its origin. The large i.sland in the Cariblwan 
Sea w'hich is depicted on the map is sharcKi by the negro republic 
of Hayti and its neighbour, the Dominican Republic, between 
the patriots of which two states there is at times some evidence 
of “ touchiness.” Truly enough, this Dominican stamp .show’cd 
the island to be in joint tenure, but the grievance was that 
Hayti w’as squeezed to one end of the island, almost into the 
sc*i,” the while the sister rtq)ublic was spread out over a far 
nobler expanse of territory. Hence much Iwal agitation, 
with many protests and threats. Issued in eight other values, 
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a chance that the stamps might be recovered, a new de>i-' 
was necessary in order to render the old stamps invalid 

New South Wales. 1890. 5s., lilac. 

Eight in number, the stamps of this issue served as eon 
raemorativea of the one-hundredth emniversary of the foiindir;. 
of the Colony of New South Wales. All the designs were !■> 
Australian artists, who thus won cash prizes in open cow 
petition, this particular design being the work of M; 
Charles Turner. 

Nicaragua. 1890. Ic., violet. 

These ” map ” stamps rang© in value ftot 
1 centavo to 5 pesos. There was at one tm 
a proposal that what is now knowm as tt- 
Panama Canal should instead pass Ihrou::! 
part of Nicaragua, and these stamps h r. 
added interest from tlie cireuinstanee t)i:< 
they show the country through which th 
suggested route would have gone. 

Panama. 1911. Jo., orange ; 1915. 1 c., bla-1 
centre on green. 

Between them this pair of stamps quite thoroughly mi j 
what is now known as the Canal Zone. The date on the i 
is that of the Declaration of Independence. It was in NovemN 
1903, that Panama seceded from Colombia and establislu'd c 
Independent Republic. In the following year an agreenai 
was made between the Independent Republic and the Uni’e- 
States, whereby the latter leased from Panama the portion o 
territory de.signated “ Canal Zone.” Tlie 1915 issue of elevn 
bi-coloui*ed examples, ranging in value from Jc. to 24c., ocm 
memorated the opening of the Panama Canal, but it is onU th 
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eejilb'd ‘ errors ’ formerly listed, viz., the 
ami “.Mar (.’aribo ’ transposed, and tlie 
instead of “ (’inenenta ’ at foot. W(*re 
and are therefore omitted.” 

One way and a lot lier t his is>n<‘ of 1 he “ dark ” repnhlie njqx' u s 
to have made philaH'lic history, and I have lie;ird it said that 
soin*' H«i\tian stamp-collectors have e\j)res'ied mn<-li indiunHI ion 
on finding tin* issue eatidoi^ncd as stamps of “ I'.BM), Maps f)f 
the Island, showing the hoiiiidaiy between lla\ti and the 
Domiriiean Repulilir.” Tht' slanijis were li l lioo tiqrlied h\ tin* 
Hamilton Hank Note Co., .\«.‘w Voik. 

M ‘sieo. H»h». 4(J centavos, slate. 


A map of the “ Louisiana purchase,” otherwise the State 
that name, appears upon th© highest denomination of the tiv 
stamps, value 1 to 10 cents, issued to commemorate that impoi 
ant event in the liistory of th© United States. 

Venezuela. 1896. 10c., pal© blue. 

Inscrilx'd ” Apoteosis do Miranda,” the five stamps of 
issue commemorate the services of General Miranda, who w ! 
mainly instrumental in freeing Venezuela from Spanish i I 
in ISOO. They serve, though, or did serve, a double purpos.^, i 
the ma]) that is on the stamp.shows the boundary that was c*;: 
in dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela,a long-sta 
ing argument tliat was finally settled by arbitration in 
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Author el " The Wisird Ki:'gi*' ** The Lott City," ** In lh« Pdurtr of the PygnaUt/* ettfii CtSi 


Being the Story of the Discovery of the Big Fish," or the Quest of the 
Greater Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 

(Illustrated hy R. Caton Woodville.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW THE SHEEP WERE SHORN. 


the moantime, John Bannister 
and I journeyed together 
through tlio wood, and came 
in a few hours to the Brook 
of Scarlet Pebbles. This we 
crossed, and took up our 
westerly route, in order to 
avoid the swamp of which 
wo knew. This was a far 
longer marcli than that 
accomplished by Amos ; and 
that night we camped in the 
jungle—so far as wo could 
tell—a mile or two to the west of the Red Fish. 

Early the following morning wo continued on our way, 
and soon struck the Brook, as chance had it, at tlie pool of 
the electric eels, inte which we waded without a moment’s 
liesitation. We found the tunnel without difficulty, and 
through this advanced stealthily towaixls the open place 
>vhore we knew the Red Fish to bo. We took gocxl care 
to make as little noise as possible ; for we expected to find 
Amos and his friends encamped abo\'e the vault. And then 
Eannister ordered me to remain behind, whilst lie we!it 
forward to get what news he could. 

I should say that half-an-hour elapsed before he returned ; 
a,nd that was an anxious time for me. Expecting every 
moment to hear a rifle-shot, I waited, knee-deep in water, 
in the impenetrable darkness of the tunnel. 8o dark was 
it, indeed, that I never know that Bannister had returned, 
until I lieard his voice quite close to me. 

He told mo wliat he had seen. There was little doubt 
Lhat the vault had been visited since my de|)arture, several 
days before; but there was one circumstance which he 
could not by any means explain. 

“ A great boulder has been rolietl upon the slab,” .said 
he, “ as if to weigh it down. It looks as if Amos meant to 
heep the Treasure safe.” 

” I know nothing of that,” said I. 

“Then, you had be.st come with me,” said Bannister. 



“ The road’s clear enough, though something extraordinary 
has happened.” 

We came forth together from the tunnel, and I was at 
once half-blinded by the sudtlen daylight, just as I had 
been before, when I first beheld the red rock standing forth 
from the ground in the verj’ semblance of a fish witli 
opened mouth. But when I could iLse my eyes again, I 
saw that everything in that strange place was just as I 
had left it, with the exception that the stone slab was no 
longer covered with earth, and a great boulder, roimd as a 
snowball, lay upon the top of it. 

“ Who placed this here ? ” I asked ; and that was more 
than Bannister could answer. 

V\'o went together to the slab, and there he lay down and 
listened, with his oar U])on the stone. 

“ I can hear nothing,” said he. “ It will bo safe enougli 
to enter.” 

At that we removed tlie boulder, lifted the slab, and went 
down the stone steps into the Trea.sure-chamber below-. 

It was quite dark, for we had neither torcli nor lantern. 
A\'e hod made certain that the place would be deserted, and 
it therefore came to us something in the nature of a .shock, 
when wo heartl a jingling .sound—as if someone, who had 
been asleep upon the gold, liad sprung on a sudden to his 
feet. And then a human \'oice cried out to us ; and thi.s 
was .so loud and unexpected that I confe.ss I jumped as if 
I had been |)ricked with the point of a knife. For all that, 
I i*ecognised the voice at once as that of Joshua Trust. 

“ You've come back ! ” ho cried. “ Stand clear of me, 
or else I swear I’ll wring your neck ! ^^’ho’s he who swore 

he never yet went back upon his friends ? ” 

There followed a pause, during which I tried my best to 
make head and tail of what the man liad said. It speaks 
much for John Bannister’s intelligence that ho tumbled 
to the truth at once. To my l^ew ilderment, he an-swerod 
in a voice that was like enough to that of Amos Baverstock. 

“I’ve come back all right,” said lie. “But I’m here 
to offer terms, w hich vou may accept or not, as you wash.” 

And thereupon, for some reason or other, the Spaniaivl, 
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Vasco, bni'sl f(4rt h into svufh a rapid stroam of language that 
it seemed to mo—who understood not a word of what ho 
said—that he swore with the most amazing fluency' and 
violence. At all events, when at last he ended, appai'ently 
for w'ant of bi-eath, it came as a kind of relief to us to hear 
the lazy drawl of Mr. Forsyth. 

'‘'Amicus cerius in re incerta,^* he observ^ed. “Sure 
friend in doubtful circumstance. Amo.s, we welcome you. 
We greet you as Joseph received his brethren.” 

It was then that Bannister spoke in his natural voice ; 
and, as I listened, I tried to imagine the feelings of those 
others whom his w^ords took so wholly by surprise. 

“ Amos BavoRtock has not returned,” said he ; “ and I 
am prepared to take my oath he never will. A certain 
friend, in very truth, was he w'ho led you here, and then 
entrapped you that you all might starve to death ! ’* 

“ VVho’s that ? ” cried Trast. 

“ My name’s John Bannister. And it was you, Joshua 
Trust, who once tried to kill me—who, indeed, left me for 
dead. Do you remember that day in the mountains, when 
Amos caught me in Cahazaxa’s Tomb ? Well, now he has 
done the same for you. He has 


of all. Here this gold has lain for ages, and here let it 
lie. That is one of my conditions.” 

“ Lot us out ! ” cried Trust. “ All night I have dreaniHl 
that I must eat bars of gold to live. I have sucketl goldou 
ingots with parched, dry lips. I have slept upon giM i. 
and never before had I a couch so uninviting. Let us 
out, I say ! I agi*ee to an^dhing.” 

At that, Bannister bade me ascend the stairs, and fol¬ 
lowed close upon my heels. When we reached the top, 
we waited, both wdth our rifles at the ready, prepao^l 
to fire upon the fibst sign of trouble. But the 
of them, one behind the other, came forth of the vault 
as meek as shorn lambs—first Trust; then Vasco ; aii l 
finally, Mr. Gilbert Forsyth, w’ho, swaggering into the da\ • 
light in no peculiar haste, had the audacity to hold out 
a hand to Bannister, as if he greeted an old acquaintan< ^. 

Jolin Bannister, however, did no more than shrug 
shoulders, and then w’cnt to the stone slab and tliiv'v 
it back into its place. 

“ W^en did .Arnos leave here ? ” he asketi, tuniiuL' 
again to Forsy th. 

“ Last night.” 


biuried you alive ; and w’hen he 
comes back for the gold he 
covets, he will think to find it 
strewm wdth the bones of those 
who w'ere fools enough to believe 
he was their friend.” 

I heard Trust groan in the 
darkness; or, I think, perhaps, 
a growl describes it better. 
Forsyth, judging by the tones 
of his voice, was just as calm 
as ever. 

“ Bannister ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ So this is the end of it all ! 
Wo are to owe our lives to 
you ! ” 

“ That’s a matter,” answ eied 
Bannister, “ for yourselves to 
settle. How long have you 
ijeen here ? ” 

“ Not many houi*s,” said 
Forsyth; “ but it seems like 

days and nights. We hav^e 
had time enough in which to 
consider the mi.sery of our end 
—^without w-ater, food, or light, 
in the midst of all this gold.” 

Banni.ster was silent a moment. 
Ho had not descended the stairs 


liniflbtboob. 

T^ON’T let your aims get doud-like and go 

Jtt/ * drifting useless by ; 

Just looking like a fleece of white upon 
your boyhood sky; 

Secure them with a bit of will to hands and feet 
ftiiil brain; 

And make them do their job of work with all 
their might and main. 

DonH say, I’ll do such noble things a little 
later on. 

My world will be a grateful world ! ” Don’t 
cry, I mean to don 

A splendour-dress of manly deeds—perhaps next 
year ot so ” 

For ncw*m the very time to flidit each deadly, 
sinfal foe. 

It isn’t by some battle great upon a future day 

You’ll conquer all that’s mean and small, and 
chase them far away. 

It’s in each tiny victory you gain in daily flght' 

That strength of will and dm will grow—and 
make you valiant knight 

IAN DRAG. 


“ Did he aay anything befoi^ 
he went ? ” 

“Yen. He was .so gracious 
to tell us w^e could die when' h* 
had left u.s. As for himself, li- 
was going back into the fon-^t. 
to find native portera to carr> 
the gold away.” 

“Just as we thought ! ” sas! 
Bannister. “ Rushby was in 
the right.” 

And thereupon, our attentii u 
was immediately attracted by ih 
strange conduct of Joshua Tru-t. 
who looked up at the little pat«!. 
of blue sky just visible betwf* i 
the overhanging branches of tb 
treas, clenched both his fists in aw 
amazing burst of passion, ai. i 
shook them above his head. 

“ He shall pay for this ! ” 1.^ 
cried, w’ith an oath that * 
never be repeated. “ .And I lun ^ 
served him faithfully for y€'ai>! 
He has gone back upon iri*. 
when he .saw that he had gainei 
everything he wanted ! l>> 

thunder lie shall pay for it ! ” 

Bannister looked at him, st* I 


into the chaml)er, but stornl 

upon a step a))out midway down, with myself close 
bcliind liim. 

“I'll have no tI'cadirMy,” said ho. “It is very needful 
tliat you und«*ixta!id the situatioii as it is. 1 mn a man r)f 
my wf)i d, as you may or may not know, and I set \'ou free on 
certain conditions onl>'.” 

“ Fire ahead,” sai<l Foisy th. “ State your terms. .Any¬ 
thing for daylight and for fr(‘i*doni—for the certain know¬ 
ledge that we liave been granlud a new lease of life.” 

“(iood!” said Bannister. “I go before }'on np the 
stain ase, a)id wait for you above. Mdiatevr'r arms yon 
li i\'e \ <)U leave }>ehind y(4u. If aiyone of yon coin >s 
foiih witli a rille in his [)osst‘ssion, 1 shoot him (haul n[);)n 
the -spot.” 

■* W'e shaie the gold with you ? ” ask(‘d Joshua 
7'rnst. 


.smiled. 

‘‘Have more sen.sa, man,” said he. “What use is iVl 
this anger ? Amos Baverstook is mad.” 

“ Mad or sane,” cried Trust, “ he shall answ er for w li; * 
ho has done. Come, tell me, what’s tlie time ? ” 

“ I should think no more than ten,” said Banixist* i 
“We startetl at daybreak, and we were not tw’o horn 
upon the march before we found the brook.” 

When I looked at Joshua, I was reminded of the nur 
whom I had known on board the Mary GreenJicM, wli 
w.is wont to sit drinking at his cards. He was red of 
and fliislied of countenance, and I saw that his lips treinbt^ 
w ith a passion, he was quite unable to contain. He w.v 
a rough man, in any case ; and now that he had lived f* 
months in the wilderness, and had been saved from de;ul 
as it w. ro at tlie eleventh hour, he was the greatest 
of the five of ns. 


“ Xot an onnci* of it, yon f'»ol !” criud Bannistor. “Ten o’clock,” he repeated. “Four bells, by Chri't 
“ Yf'ars ago 1 might have had it for my<(*|f, Jiad I wished plier ! Then, he can’t be far away. He can never h.avi 

play the rublx r. All this tivasnre is not yoius or inino travelled far by night, for he took with him a hundn^i 

or anyone’s ; it brNaigs by r ight to tho ({ov(‘rni7ient weight f)f gold. I’ll go after him,” he cried. “ He sh ;l 

of th«* conntiy . I am n«‘irla>r a smiiL^glrr nor a thief. answer yet for wimt ho tri(Hi to do.” 

Wui-c it worth 1 ( -s, 1 might not Ik* so honest ; hot hei‘e are Ihmnistor sti’etehed out an arm to detain tlio 


millions, sm h a-, to i. )< a-;e would Ix' to let. loose a grva.t hut Trust s|j]-ang aside, and, with another oath, i.. 

force of evil that would profit no one, and r)nrv^'lves h'ast the thieki'ts. 
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“ * Have at him ! * he cried. * There he is ! Shoot, man ! Shoot him down ! * ” {See page ^o8.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


I WAS about to follow in pursuit of Trust, and had even 
taken a few steps towards the undergrowth upon 
the right bank of the brook,*when Bannister called 
me back. 

“ What’s the use ? ” said he. “ Let dogs delight. 
We have our own friends to think of.” 

“ Our own friends ? ” said I. 

“ Have you forgotten Rushby ? We have left him 
alone too long as it is. His life is more to us than tlie fate 
of either Trust or Baverstock ; and he is in danger just 
as great.” 

At those words, I felt something of sliame tliat I had 
incieetl forgotten one who had proved himself so loyal and 
tmo a comrade. 

“ Then, wdiat’s to be done ? ” I asked. 

“That’s not so easy to decide,” said Bannister. “1 
take it,” he added, turning again to Forsyth, “ tJiat \'ou 
are now' willing to cast in your lot with us, to give up all 
tlionght of plunder ? ” 

T'orsyth actually yawned. 

“ Flave it your owm w'ay,” said he. “ I have made a 
promise which I wall faithfully keep. I have always 
believ^ed that there w’as honour among tliieves ; but, 
oven hei*e, I find I was mistaken. To speak the truth, 
I am heartily sick of the whole business, which has cost 
mo a pretty penny with nothing to show* for it, save a 
scratched skin and a score of bruisas and the loss of an 
€^ar. You-may count me as one of yourselves. I ha\'o 
little enough, perhaps, upon which to flatter myself, but 
if there is skill in gaining, there is at least an art in losing. 
It can bo done gracefully. Do you not agree ? ” 


“ Moralise as much as you like,” laughed Bannister. 
“ It amounts to no more than this : you have failed dis¬ 
mally, and are glad enough to find youraelf aliv'O. You are 
wise to accept the situation as it is. That’s all the .same 
to me. Henceforw’ard, you are under my orders, and I 
expect prompt obedience.” 

“ 1 shall be charmed,” said Forsyth, with a mock bow’. 
” And what of Rushb^' ? ” 

‘‘ He lies .some w'ay to the north,” said Bannister. ” I 
am alarmed at his condition. The wound in his leg is 
se])tic, and it Ls very doubtful w'hether he will recover.” 

” I am distressed to hear it,” answ'ered the other, to 
who.se etfri^nter}' there seemed no end ; for lie added, 
“ If the truth be told, it was I myself who shot him—-with 
the Ix'st intentions in the world.” 

“ No doubt,” said Bannister, grimly. “ There his 
been give and take on both sides ; and I am the more 
glad to ha\'e saved >'our life, since I Icnow' for a fact that 
you stocKl Indween Dick, here, and certain death, when 
Amos would have killed him. But we w'aste time in useless 
talk. Before we leave this place, I propose to cover 
the slab with earth, to hide all traces of an intrusion so 
utterly worthless, doomed to failure from the start.” 

And thereupon the four of us .set to work, scraping the 
.soft earth back upon the stone slab ; for Bannister, wdio 
hail enough of Spanish to express his moaning, soon found 
another ally in Vasco, who, after all, w'as a weak, shiftlo.ss 
kind of fellow', with few' opinions of his own. Though 
the man had been bewildered by the sight of so much gold, 
the Treasure had had much the same effect on him as 
on myself w hen I first went dow n into that vast, amazing 
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ohaiiil)or. He was frightened of it all ; and as well as that, 
lie now realised for the first time that he had served for all 
these montlis one who was both treaoherous and mad ; and 
Iiad it not been for Bannistel’ and me, he could never have 
escaped with life. 

W’e were all hard at work, upon our hands and knees, 
when we w(*re surpristal by the sound of a riHe-shot, fired 
at no gi-eat distance in the wood, in a malherly direction. 

Bannister got slowly to his feet, and stood listening ; 
and then, although he turned in my diroction, it was as if 
lie spoke ({ui(‘il>- to himself. 

‘'One shot,” said he. “ And one shot oiil\'.” 

That was all he said. 

Trust was never armed,” said 1. 

‘‘"J'hat signili(‘s nothing,” answered Ihmnister. “Amos 
is loadod ilown by gold. If la' carried a rifle, Trust may 
have wrcnelu'd it from his hands.” 

W'e waited for some minutes, expecting to hear another 
shot, or perhaps some oth<*r siamd. lint the whole w’ood 
was silrjit -the sihmci’t of midday, wlam the sun is at its 
height and all the withaness is resting, th(‘ wild things 
seelsiog refiig(‘ firati the tici’ci* rays of th<‘ trojiic sun. 

‘’('oiiM*,” said Jiannistei’, “wo ha<l best see to 
this.” 

lie led the way into the undergrowth, and we followed 
him in single tit*. Th<* trail of Amos was broad as a road, 
for, in his madness, he had rushed forward, breaking down 
all ob^ta< l»-.s that stoo<l in his path by the slater weight of 


the gold he carried and the impetuous, headlong nature of 
his flight. 

There could be little doubt that Joshua Trust had followtxl 
him with as little difficulty as we. Certain it was that 
they could not be far ahead, since Trust himself ha<l not 
yet been absent half-an-hour. In all probability, the night 
before, Amos himself, overtaken by the darkness, had 
fallen sound asleep, and, being exhausted by his frenydeJ 
efforts, had slumbered on until long after daybreak. 

In any case, wo had not journeyed far before we caino 
upon the still, huddlecl form of him wdio had once bet'n 
known as Joshua Trust, who now lay a corpse, in a pool 
of his own blood, upon the trail that he ha<l followed. 

J(dm Bannister kneeled down upon the ground beside 
the body, but presently got sharply to his feet. 

“ Stone dead,” said he, and nodded sagely, as if to signify 
that hither in the end go all things w'eak and mortal. 

“ Shot ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ B>’ Amos. Through the heart.” 

^\*e stood in silence around the body, and I know' that 
T was thinking that it would be no more than comTuon 
<k‘cency to bury this poor, misguided man where he ha 1 
falN‘ 11 , wh(‘n there came to my ears a sound that nia^lo m\ 
V(My blood run cold. 

it was a sound of laughter, faint and far away. Never in 
my W'ild('st nightmares had I heard laughter to com]^are t ' 
that. It was the laughter of a fieml, terrible to listen to. 
for there was something in it of the chuckling of an old. 
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. • We saw the glistenmg coils of the reptile wini themselves around the body of the doomed, unhappy Amos.** [See page 409 .) 
demeiit43d man, the cry of a new-born child, and the senseless that death was still in the pot, that we wore not j'^et at the 


mirth of one who Ls delirious. 

In that half-light we looked at one another. There was 
cold fear in the eyes of us all, even in the eyes of John 
liannistor, who I did not know had fear of anything that 
lived upon the earth. 

“ Ariif^s ! ” he exclaimed. But his voice was no more 
than a whisper. 

1 saw that Forsyth shuddered. And then that man, as 
a rule so calm and nonchalant, who had always seemed to 
me to dread nothing so much as that he might show his 
feelings, burst forth in the hottest indignation. I shall 
never forget that moment, for it was the only occasion upon 
wliicli I .saw John Bannister afraid, and Mr. Foisyth alive— 
A living, sentient being—in every fibre of his 
body. 

‘‘ This madman mast not live ! ” he shouted. 

Bannister answered slowly, in the same quiet voice in 
which he had spoken before. 

“ 1 arn inclined to think you right,” said he. “ His very 
F'xistonce upon the face of the earth is a blot upon Creation. 
The sound of that hideous laughter robs the wilderness of 
all its beauty.” 

“ Then, after him ! ” cried Forsyth. 

“ Lioave that to me,” said Bannister. 

Ho opened his rifle, and slipped a cartridge into the 
breech. I heard the click of the lock, and I saw how tightly 
his right hand grippe'i the small of the butt. And 1 knew 


end of all this strife and horrid bloodshed. 

W'o went forward in pursuit, Bannister leading, hot upon 
the trail, the other three of us following at his heels. 

All that afternoon we journeyed in a direction north¬ 
eastward, so fir as wo could judge. And from time to 
time wo hoard the shrill, sav'ago laughter of that maniac, 
but a little way before as. And each time we heard it, wo 
wore filled with dread—the drea<l that comes naturally to 
one who finds himself confronted by the supernatural — 
the same dread that is believed to make the human hair 
to stand on end in the pi*esence of a ghost. 

For Amos Baverstock, body, mind and soul, was still in 
the possession of his seven raging devils ; and it was as if 
these evil spirits infested the humid, stifling atmosphere of 
the very jungle through which we passed in hot pursuit. 
Hitherto, wo had been adventurers in a savage land; wo 
had walked in the midst of dangers that wore material 
and real. But now, with that unearthly laughter for ever 
in our oars, we felt that wo were wa 3 'farors in the dark 
nether regions, that not only our lives, but our ver^" .souls 
as well, were in peril of perdition, of everlasting death. 
The fleeting shadows of the wood were to us the twilight 
of the Untlorworld. AV'e were opposed by forces stronger 
and more evil than wild boasts and wicked men. 

Darkness caught us before wo had overtaken the madman 
whom wo chased. How ho had managed to elude us for 
so long is little short of a miracle ; for he was weighed down 
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by the gold ho carried on liis baek. There were times when 
ho was quite near to us, when w^e could distinctly hear 
him breaking his way through the thickets, rushing blindly 
onward. And at such times he was silent—ominously 
silent. But he would always, quite suddenly, shoot 
ahead again—how, we could not toll—and presently, we 
would hear his wild laughter as before, far aw^ay from us— 
'aughter in which there was something of triumphant 
glee, as well as lunacy and senseless mirth, incompre¬ 
hensible and terrible to hear. 

All that night, during which wo rested twice—on each 
occasion for an hom* or more—we heard his laughter in 
the wood, throughout the length and breadth of which it 
was as if fear of the man had spread. I verily believe 
the monkeys sat shivering above us in the tree-tops, and 
the great beasts of prey, who were wont to hunt by night, 
crouched with flattened ears like frightened cats in the 
dark places of the jungle. 

Speaking for myself, I know that I experienced a most 
novel and insecure sensation. I felt that the constant 
soimd of this demoniacal laughter would in the end drive 
me also mad ; and Vasco, I am certain, felt the S6une, 
though I cannot speak for the others. 

For all that, I had never seen an expression of such 
invincible determination as the daylight disclosed upon 
the face of Bannister. His jaw was set; his lips tight 
pressed, and there was a look in his eyes €is hard as steel. 

He said not a word to any one of us ; and we had no 
thought of food, though we all four drank deeply of water 
at the first stream to which we came. 

Then we went on, following the trail, with the sound of 
that maniac's laughter to guide us hke the siren of a ship 
in a fog at sea. 

Never was a journey more strange, more ghostly. We 
were haunted men, though we found upon the road evidence 
of the material. For, here and there, lay golden ingots 
that had fallen from his arms, and there was blood, too, 
upon the dead leaves upon the ground, where he had tom 
his flesh upon the thorns. 

And then, at last, we sighted him, in a place where the 
undergrow'th was sparse and the trees a little way apart. 
For no longer than an instant did we see him, else Jolin 
Bannister had shot him dead ; for it was a mad dog we 
hunted, and it was not right that he should live. Strange 
as it may seem—since they had sojourned for so many 
months in one another's company—it was Mr. Gilbert 
Forsyth who was most keen upon the chase. He was 
like a blood-hound on the trail. It was as much as Ban¬ 
nister could do to keep him back. 

“Have at Jiim ! ” ho cried. “There he is! Shoot, 
man ! Shoot him down ! ” 

But—as I liavo said—wo cauglit no more thrn a glimpse 
of him. That glimpse, how(‘ver, was enough. If it had 
beoii terribk' to hoar liis laughter, it was even more terrible 
to Ix'hold Jiiju witli our eyes. I]\er>' slir<’d of clotliing 
liad born ttaii from his l)a(k. He was plastered with 
black mud from the swamj) in which lie liad waded ; and 
this mud -though we could not see tliat—was still alive 
w’itli little l(H*ch(‘s that WM‘re draining the life’s blood in 
his veins, Jlis hair was all raggt'd an<l dirty ; and without 
clothes, he was more hideous than ever. We could see the 
ingots, tied in a gi<*at bundle ujjon his back; and wo 
inar\(‘ll<*d that an>’ human b<‘ing could carry so groat a 
load. He shot a look at us before he di\’e<l again into tlio 
undcigiowth; aral in that lo(>|< th**rc was that f<.»r which 


we could not fail to pity him, vile and evil though the man 
had been, all the days of his life. 

His eyes were bright as ever, yet seemed to have grown 
larger, and, at the same time, to have sunk deep into his 
he 6 ul. His mouth, which waa never straight, was twisted 
to a degree that was alarming. He had always the thinnest 
of lips, which he kept as a rule pressed tight together; 
but, now, his mouth was opened wide, and he was slobber¬ 
ing. As for his eyebrows, they reminded me of Satan him¬ 
self as pictured, for they met upon the bridge of his nose, 
to slant upward, arrow-shaped. 

John Bannister dashed forward. I saw that he meant 
to make a supreme effort to overtake the man. We all 
wanted it to end, for the whole affair was ghastly ; and 
yet we dreaded the end,^ust as a hangman must have no 
liking for his duty. And ours—we thought—^was the ver}’ 
hangman's work. 

It so happened that in this place the wood was dense. 
He did not laugh again, but we could hear him just in front 
of us ; though, strive as we might, we could not overtake 
him, until the pursuit had lasted, i>erhaps, emother twenty 
minutes—for, in such a case aa this, it is impossible to keep 
account of time. 

Bannister, who was still leading, of a sudden caught his 
foot in the root of a tree, and pitched forward on his face. 
Without pausing an instant, Forsyth rushed past him; 
and I, knowing that Forsyth was unarmed, and fearing 
that he might come to the same violent end as Joshua 
Trust, hastened after him, without looking to see if 
Bannister were hurt. 

Almost at once I caught sight of Amos, but dared not 
fire at him, because For83dh was in front of me. And then, 
suddenly and unaccountably, to my amazement Aino< 
stopped, and looked bcu^k at us with a face hideously 
contorted. 

I carried my rifle to my shoulder, and I believe I wouM 
have pressed the trigger, had I not then seen what it was 
that held brought the fugitive to a standstill. He had broken 
his way headlong through the thickets, and now found 
himself upon the bank of a wide, dark pool, €md we were 
so close upon his heels that he had no time to turn either 
to the right or to the left. 

It is my great regret that I did not fire ; but I may he 
excused, inasmuch as I did not at once recognise the plact\ 
and had then not the least suspicion of what was about ii 
liappen. No sooner was my rifle to my shoulder than Ann " 
turned away from me, and, without a sound, with his grea: 
load of gold upon his back, plunged straight into tho pool. 

He sank so low at first that we thought that he was wc-ii 
beyond his depth ; but, almost at once, his feet founrl 
something firm—I think the fallen trunk of a tree buried 
beneath the water. He rose to his full height witli th* 
water no higher than his knees, and began to stumble on¬ 
ward, when the whole of this uncanny business reached 
its tragic and terrible conclusion. 

I saw something move upon the surface of the water— 
something tliat .shot across the pool in utter silence and with 
tho rapidity of an arrow. Right rovmd Amos it swoiwed. 
and pa.ssed so close to us—w'ho stood gaping on the bank — 
that we could not fail to recognise what this horror wa<. 
It was tho flat and evil head of a gigantic, loath.somt 
f-erpont. 

Tlien tho truth burst upon me like a sudden rush of ice. 
and I realised that Amos Baverstock was come to tl.at 
place wliich I myself had named the Glade of Silent Deatii. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW AMOS MET HIS END. 


W K >((hh 1 hni i-or .-t I ickt i) upon the hank of that 
dark |)ooH impotent/ spectators of a 

triU!;' d\ \\(' were powerless to jaevent. 

\ asco, th(‘ SpaniiU'd, stood b**si(|(' ; and I 

hearcl his l<‘eth chafteiimr in his hea<l like castanets. A.s 


for Forsyth. Indore that gnie.some spectacle was ende<l h. 
turned away w ith a kind of .sickening sob, at the same tiin- 
pas.sing a hand across his eyes, by which I knew that th- 
man was Inmian after all. Bannister—who ha<l < 4 m.i 
caught us up—.said notliing, but .stood rigid at the i. 
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“ And taw the sun go down upon the wide and golden Pacific 
Ocean.” {See page 


of as, his rifle in liis hands, ready to fire so soon as an op- 
j)ortunity should offer. As for myself, it was as if I was 
transfixed in petrified amazement. I was hypnotised bv 
the terror of the thing I saw, and could not look away, but 
must w'atch the tragic business to the end. 

With a great splash of water, the immense body of the 
snake arose from out the middle of the pool, tlie surface of 
wiiich forthwith became agitatefl by scores of little waves, 
forniing a series of concentric circles, spreiuling outward to 
the bank. 

We saw the glistening coils of the terrific reptile wind them¬ 
selves, swiftly and yet stealthily, around the frail body of 
the doomed, unhappy Amos. He lot out a piercing shriek, 
far inore terrifying to hear than the uncanny laughter with 
which he hart disturbed the silence of the woods — it was 
freezing in its shrillness. And at the same time he threw’ 
both hi.s arms above his head, so that his heavy bundle of 
golden ingots fell into the water and at once disappeared 
from view. 

He m^le—so far as we could see—no effort of resistance. 
Terror, it seemed, ha^l mastered every muscle, nerve and 
sinew in his body. He was paralysed by fear. W^e could 


see, in that dim, religious light, the huge head of the snake 
swaying backward and forw^aixl in front of him, whilst its 
long forked tongue darted swiftly in and out. We saw 
the man's face, too, livid with fright, and his wide, staring 
eyes. For a moment all his features worked spasmodically. 
1 think he tried to cry out once more; but the breath 
had already been driv’en from his slender frame by the 
colossal strength of the relentless serpent that, even as wo 
look('d, broke down the slender bulwark of his ribs. 

It was then that John Bannister fired. He told me 
afterwaixls that he meant to put Baverstock out of the 
torture he was suffering both of body and of mind. If that 
were so, it was.a lucky shot ; for it killed at once the reptile 
and the man. 

The bullet drilled the anaconda, breaking its .spine, and 
thence pierced the heart of Amos Bavei-stock. The un¬ 
happy wretch vanished from sight upon the instant l>eneath 
the water of the pool. But the dying struggles of that 
gigantic snake wore amazing to behold. 

It lashed right and left, twisting all ways, WTithing like 
a w’orm ; .so that w’e, w’ho looked on, w’ei*e drenched in 
fix ing water. It made the most frantic efforts to drag 
itself from the pool. The lower part of its body seemed to 
be paralysed and quite aseless ; but at last it succeeded in 
half twining itself around the trunk of a tree, where its 
head swayed from .side to side quite aimlessly. What 
surprised—and I think horrified—us most of all was the 
silence of the brute. 

1 fired, and missed ; for my hand trembled violently. 
And, thei-eby, it was left to Bannister to end the work he 
had begun. With his second shot he smashed in the 
reptile’s head ; and the great snake at last lay motionless, 
as loathsome in death as it had been terrible in life. I 
am ready to believe that five minutes elap.sed before any 
one of us spake or even moved. 

“ I shall never cease to dream of this,” said Foi-syth, in 
a weak voice, at last. No such nightmare ever w’as ! ’* 

T saw that ho w’iped a hand across his forehead ; and I 
did the same. Though I was splashed all over with the 
water from the pool, a great sweat had broken out upon 
me, and 1 experienceii in quick succession alternate sen¬ 
sations of extreme heat and cold. 

V’asco seiziM^l Bannister by an arm. 

“ W'e go away ! ” he cried, in broken English. “ We go 
now ! It is no good stay here.” 

The man turned back into the wood as if he w’ould retreat 
by the way wo had come ; but Bannister called him back. 

“Not that way,” said he, in Spanish. “It is but a 
little way from here to tlie end of the wood, and we can 
pass rouiKl to the north across open country. I know a 
way to the south of the morass.” 

\V(d were under Bannister’s orders. And thankful we 
were that wo had such a man to follow. Wo know there 
was an urgent need to go back to Rushby as quickly as 
w’o might. 

W’e were oblige<l to pass round the pool, and this brought 
us to within a few yards of the great body of the snake. 

“ 1 never knew’,” said Bannister, “ that such a monster 
could exist. He must be over thirty feet in length. But, 
come ; we can do nothing here.” 

In single file, as before, wo follow’od him, and presently 
ca?ne forth into the open air upon the skirting of the wood. 

Thei-e w’o regarded one another in shocked surprise ; for 
the faces of us all were white, and Va.sco was still trembling. 
Wo said nothing ; not a word passed between us ; but we 
all breathed deeply, like men who had been for a long 
time under water. 

I looked up at the blue sky and the hills in the distance, 
to the east, whence I had fii-st looked dowm upon the W^ood 
of the Red Fish, after my journey across the plain. And 
I remem beied what I had then thought; how I was filled with 
the redle.>s spirit of adventure; how the joy of life w’as strong 
within me. whilst 1 ran the danger of my life, all naked as I 
W’as, with my Indian blow -pipe in my hand and my quiver 
full of arrows. But now’ I had seen the very face of death. 

I had beheld a living terror. The mask of Romance had 
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boon removed from tlio forbidding face of Tragedy. And 
that Wood was now to me a dread, unholy plac*o, wlierein, I 
knew, I would never dai-o to venture again, in spite of the 
great Treasiu’© tliat lay hidden in ita midst. 

“ I would not go back,” 1 cried to Bannister, “ for all 
the Trt^asure of the Incas, for all the treasure in the world ! ” 

INIy old friend looked at me, and smiled. 

” You are right,” ho answered. ” And there never will 
be a need to, Dick. As soon as we are rested, we must find 
our honest Rushby, and do what wo can for him.” 

We campetl that night in the open air, a mile or so to 
the south of the morass ; and the following morning con¬ 
tinued our journey, keeping the wood to our left. 

\Vo had not gone far before wo discovered the figure of 
a man, who came running towards us from the direction 
of the hills. I noticed that ho mlvanced with a peculiar 
limp, and on this account, for the moment, I believed it 
to be Rushby, most marvellously recovered of liis wound. 

But, when the runner had drawm quite near to us, I was 
surprised beyond measure to recognise my old friend, Atupo, 
the Peruvian priest, whom I had befriended in the vault 
bc‘neath the Temple of Cahazaxa. 

Though I called him by his name, ho cast never so much 
as a glance at mo or any of the others, save Bannister,, at 
w’hoso feet he threw himself, as pagans prostrate them¬ 
selves before the idols that they worship. 

” My master ! ” he exclaimed, and went on, in his quaint, 
broken English, in some such strain as this : ” 1 never 

thought to live to set eyes on you again.” 

Bannister lifted him to his feet, and laying a hand 
affectionately upon his shoulder, asked him what new's he 
had of his friends and brethren, w’ho had fled from their 
dwellings before the wTath of Amos. 

Atupo told him that the majority had sought refuge in 
the woo<ls, where many of their number had been treacher¬ 
ously murdered by the wild men. He, himself, howevor, 
had founded a small colony of some score of pemons who 
were living by the side of the ravdne that crossed the plain, 
not so far. beyond the hills that w o could see. All these, he 
said, weie anxious to return to Cahazaxa’s Temple, but 
dared not do so, believing Amos to be still abroad. 


Bannister at once set the man’s mind at rest, assuring 
him that it w'as not only safe for them to return, but that 
Amos himself was dead and the Greater Treasure un¬ 
disturbed. 

At that, Atupo threw- up his hands by w-ay of a gesture 
of delight; and then, looking about him, for the first time 
recognised both Mr. Forsyth and myself. And it is doubtful 
w hich of the two of us he w’as most surprised to see. 

Myself ho regarded as a tritsted friend ; but he knew 
that Forsyth had been one of Baverstock’s party, and he 
W’as astounded to behold that gentleman alive. Being 
told by Bannister that ho had naught to fear, ho poinUxl 
straight at Forsyth. 

” But that man should be dead ! ” ho cried. “ With rny 
ow’ii eyes I saw him shot w’ith an arrow-, the point of wliich 
was steeped in deadly poison.” 

And then it w-as that Mr. Gilbert Forsyth told its the 
truth, whjch I have sot down already : how, w-ith a fortitude 
that one carmot but admire, he had burned the poison from 
his flesh, and thus saved his life, though he hacl fallen into 
a fever. 

Atupo, soon afterwards, expressed himself anxious to 
return to his ow-n friends ; but Bannister was one whf>so 
custom it W’as to look w-ell ahead, and he knew that the 
Ancient Peruviaas had been w-ell skilled in modieine. 

” Frie.Td Atupo,” said he, “ w-e have need of j our 
assist-anco ; for there is one of our number who is sorely 
wounded. You and your comrades ow-e not a little to iis ; 
and I will, therefore, ask you to go back to the Templo, 
and there await our coming. Prepare such drugs as y ou 
have for a man w'ho has a w-ound in the log that will not 
heal.” 

” Does the sun ask the moon to shine ? ” asked the 
Peruvian. ” VV^hat of the white man’s medicines ? ” 

Bannister threw out his hands. 

” Alas ! ” ho exclaimed. “ Wo have none ; w-o have 
used all w-o had.” 

And so the matter w-as settled ; Atupo, the priest, returning 
to the ravine, and ourselves veering round to the west, 
between the w ood and the morass, towards the place where 
wo had left William Rushby. 


CHAPTER XXVlll. 

CONCLUSION. 


ARLY that afternoon w e arrived 
at our destiimtion, and found 
that W'o were none too soon. 
For Rushby had long since 
e<msuirie(l all the water we 
hatl left him, but luul managc<l 
somehow’ to move himself, 
though in the greah’st j^aiii, 
to the bank of the strt'am 
that flow(MI n(‘-ar at hand, 
where he was able from time 
to time to till his ]amniUin 
with Walter. Also, tliat very 
moriiiug, he had eaten the l ist of the food that we had left 
him. 8o it was well we were no later than we w(‘re. 

He told us that he had slept daily for numy hours; 
and on one occasion ho had awakeiu'd ijuite suddenl\’, 
to find one of tho-;e small deer that were numerous in tlio 
wood staring at him with its s<»ft, mild from a distance 

of not more tli in ti n >ards. 

I asked him if he had not Insai afraid tliat some wild 
beast of pri‘v might find him in tin* niglit. But hc' told 
na* that Ik* had never hotli(*r<‘d liim4(‘If about such matt<'i*s, 
since both by <liy and niglit he had kept a fire alight. 
He had heard tla* r«*port of the lir.st shot, that which had 
brought about the death of .loshua 'Frust, though he had 
h(?ard nothing of the other shots, upon the far .sele of the 


wood, fired in the glade where Amos Baverstock had mot 
his tragic end. 

” I have lain here for days,” said he, “ wondering what 
was happening, and w-hethor I W’ould ev-er set eyes upon 
any one of you again.” 

When we told him the story of the death of Amos, ho 
seemed little enough impres.sed ; for he was a rough-and- 
rea^ly seaman, without the gift of imagination, and he 
had not been there himself to bcdiold with his own e^-os 
the terror of that incident or to hear the W’ild laughter 
of the fugitive os he fled before us through the w-ood. 

“A fit end for such a man,” said ho. “He hinis<*lf 
was as evil as any snake, though he had courage of a sort ; 
for 1 remcmlx'r him well, w-hen he faced the mutineers 
on board the Mary Greeujirld. And what of the map ? ” 
ho asked, turning suddenly to Bannister, who shrugged 
his shoiildei’S. 

“ We do not know-,” he answered. “ But in default 
of eertain evidence we must presume that that little 
fragment that we brought with us all the way from Suasex 
went down into the water when .Amos w-as crushed to death.” 

“ So tlH*n,” said ^^’illiam Rushby, who was of a pra<'tical 
turn of mind, “no one is any the wiser, so far as the Big 
Fish is eoncerru'd ? ” 

“No one,” said Bannister, “save we five. And I do 
not suppose that any one of us will ever care again to 
undertake such an expedition.” 
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I looked at Mr. Gilbert Forsytli ; for I was inclined to 
think that he was the only member of our party who was 
likely to persevere upon the quest of the Greater Treasure 
in spite of any promise he had made. 

I was surprised at the attitude he had assumed ; for 
there was something in it that jogged my memory, that 
took me back to the day when I had first seen him and 
Baverstock and Jashua Trust. For he lay upon his back, 
with his hands clasped behind his head, and one knee 
thrown carelessly across the other. But, how different 
was he now' ! Ho no longer wore his highly polished boots, 
his double-breasted w*aistcoat, and his hat tilted at a jaunty 
angle on his head. He was in rags and tatters, burnt and 
blisteied by the sun, deprived of an ear where the skin was 
all white and scarred where he himself had burnt it. And 
yet he yawned in the same lazy fashion. 

“I’ve had enough of it,” said he. ‘‘I want nothing 
better than a land of cliimney-pots and gaspipes. 1 shall 
rejoice at the .sight of a policeman.” 

And he yawned again. 

Rushby, w'e found, was in no better plight than before. 
It w*as quite impos.sible for him to walk. We saw" at once 
that we mu.st carry liim ; and as delay would profit us 
nothing, we set forward that very afternoon, heading in 
tlie direction of the hills towrirds the east. 

It was a silent, almost a saddened, party that crosserl 
tlie plain to Cahazaxa's Temple. We took it in turns, two 
at a time, to carry Rushby ; and on that account w'o could 
not make many miles a day. We crossed the suspension 
bridge, and at last came within sight of the great ruin, 
whence from the hill-top w'e looked dowm upon the Forest, 
w'herein W"e had all risked om* lives so often, in the heart 
of which I had lived for weeks with the wild men of the 
woods. 

I askerl Bannister how’ it w"as that they had treated mo 
so kindly, w’hen it was these same people who had murdered 
Atupo’s friends. 

“ Curiosity,” said he; for ho 
could explain most things. “ The 
South American savage is not by 
any means as curious as the 
African ; but you must remember 
tliat the men who found you had 
never before set eyes upon a white 
man. They probably looked upon 
you as a kind of god. With the 
I’eruvians, it was different. Though 
the forest folk never ventured to 
the Temple, they had regarded 
the priests for years as their 
natural foes.” 

We remained for two weeks at 
the Temple, during which time 
Atupo personally attendefi to 
Rushby’s woimd, bathing it with 
a decoction made from a herb 
that he prociu^ in the forest. 

AVhatever this was, it proved, at 
any rate, effective ; for the W’ound 
soon healed, and the boatswain 
was at last able to w’alk wdth 
the aid of a stick. 

We then set forw-ard upon our 
journey tow'ards the west, bidding 
good-b 3 *e to the quaint people 
whom we had already learned to 
love. We crossed the plain and 
that marvellous suspension bridge 
that had existed for centuries, and 
stands—for all I know—to this 
da\', as evidence of tlie bygone 


civilisation of a great and ancient people. We came to 
tlie valley in which lay the Wood of the Red Fish ; but 
we pa.ssed so far to the south that we did no more than 
see it dimly through the thick morning, haze that lay 
between the hills. And after that we entemi into a country 
very different from any we had yet seen—a land of 
high mountains and deep valleys, clothed wutli 
t rees. 

We were days upon our march across the Andes. We 
w'cro obliged to prograss by easy stages, becau.se Ru.shby 
was half a cripple. There, in the highlands, .we found a 
mild, simple people, engaged in agi'icultural pursuits, 
tending large flocl^ of llamas, or Peruvian .sheep. From 
village to village we went, like beggars, and were ahvays 
treated with ho.spitality and kindness. 

At last W’O gained the Crestline of those immortal 
mountains, and could see, both to the north and to the 
.south of us, peak upon peak, rugged and inai^cessible, 
towering like giants into the sky. Thence we descended 
to the narrow tableland, w’hore the gr*ass w'as knee-deep, 
and native villages w’crt.* man}’. 

All this was a journey of several weeks, and 5 ’et, in more 
ways than one, something in tJio nature of a pleasant 
l>icnic after the hardships and the perils weiiad been called 
upon to face. 

Sleeping night by night beneath the stars, wayfarers 
among the glorious and rugged hills, w'e had learned the 
art of comradeship. We found that there w^as good even 
in For.s\'th and the slvepy, idle Vasco ; and fortunate, 
indeed, i-< he w ho never tiM\’eIs in w'orso company than that 
of men like Bannister and Rushby. 

Anri s ), upon a certain day at .sunset, I was strangely 
conscious of a feeling of sadness wdien I knew tliat we were 
come to the end of our adventures, and that w’e soon must 
])art. I\'e stood then upon a steep bluff, and looked down 
upon a narrow’ strip of .sea-board, populous with towns 
and hamlets, with fertile fields 
between; and coming to the 
sejshore, beyond those, we saw 
the sun go down upon the wide 
and golden Pacific Ocean. 

And now’ my story i.s told. 
Since those days I have venturcil 
often in the wdld places of the 
world—upon great open spaces, 
amid the summits of unknowm 
mountains, in den.se, steaming 
forest.s, but never again have 1 
journeyed to the Wood of the Red 
Fish. Nor to my certain know¬ 
ledge did any of the others. 

In that, as in much else, we 
tliought alike. Let the Inca gold 
lie in the dust, where it has lain 
for above four hundred years. He 
w’ho w’ill may yet go forth to find 
it. As for me—^wdio am to-day the 
only one of us still living—v/lien- 
ever I remember that dreail wood 
I see the gold, stackeil and glimmer¬ 
ing in the torchlight, and I hear 
the wild, mad laughter of Amoa 
Baverstock as he fled before uj| 
and hear his piei-eing .shriek, when 
he was caught in the silent, stealthy 
coils that crushed that evil man to 
death. And I ask God to have 
mercy on ns who are yet alive, and 
t ) .'-ace us from a liko living an<l 
ending. 

I'm: End. 



CHANGE OF SCENERY. 

Our TAKE-TlllN'r.'i-KASY ARTIST (a- Uu' clitT civr=? 
way);—“ No I <lar(*>ay 1 sliall fall at-russ suuie 

liiff' roclxy bits down tin n' ! ” 

[Note by Ed.—'‘ and, believe 113, lie <liil 1 ”] 
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n AM* TUBE 

•IfrTAMT hANDS 


E very fellow who tranij)s our British moors and 
woods and hedgerows, o})serving and collecting 
moths or birds’-eggs, grass-snakes, or small furry 
beasts, hoi^es one day to wander out into a w ilder 
and woollier w orld and ply liis hobby tliere. 

There are times when one is sickened by the sight of so. 
many tidy fields of turnips, neat copses, and tidy hedges, 
by the i*ealisation that every croatum one sees or catches 
has been seen or caught and descrilied in exliaustive detail 
by generations of naturalists befoia) our time. One longs 
for encounters with big, terrifying Ixmsts, the gieat bears 
of the northlands, the 30-feot pythons of the tropics ; and 
for strange, exotic hunting-grounds mrely or never trodden 
before by collectors. 

But when, in later years, opportunities present them¬ 
selves, many travellei-s, consciously or iinconscioiusly, 
waste them. 

Theie is the schoolday naturalist who delil>oratoly turns 
sfiortsman, and uses all his time in shooting big creatures 
of little or no special interest to scif*nee. And there is the 
fellow' who thinks that any naturalist worth liis salt ought 
to stride alxmt An-tic st(‘pf)e and trojiic jungle like a 
IKirambulating arsenal —girt about with guns and choppei-s 
and rtnolveis. 

Xow’, here is a tip for you : CJun-collccting is practically 
playcnl out. Only very occasionally, except in a few quite 
remote corners of the earth, docM the gun any longer 
produce a.ls'ast, bird, or i*eptilo of value or nmv to science. 
Any iniiseum in Europe or America would far rather have 
you coll^^'•t with a lad and a pocketful of glass-tulxvs than 
with a shot-gun. 'J'ho gun bags the big, gaudy, obvious 
tilings. The n»‘t and tlie test-tube bag the little, unob¬ 
trusive, obscui-c things. And it is among them that tho 
new linds are still b»‘ing nawle. Besidi's, this quiet collect¬ 
ing is much more fun. 

J^xcept in unmappe I territory in the backwoods of Asia, 
Soutli Anu'ric'a, Africa, and North-W'estmn Australia, tho 
big snakiM are known, but new species of the smaller om^s 
are constantly being turned up in much more iwcc'ssiblo 
legions. You (h»n‘t need a gun for them, or for Jiy.artls. 


Some Reminiscences of a Naturalist. 

By BASSETT DIGBY, F.R.G S. 

{Illustralcd by L. R. Briohtwell.) 


Take a long-liandled fish landing-net for tho bigger of the 
small fellows, and net the smaller ones w'ith tho same net 
that you keep handy for insects. 

Don’t waste time on butterflies if you w'ant to do w'orth- 
w’hile collecting in mapped territory. Butterflies are pretty 
well known. Moths are not, especially the insignificant 
little micro-lepidoptera. A day’s work beating through 
a northern forest or a tropical jungle wdll nearly alw'a\'8 
yield a small bag of moths, among the other things. But, 
bettor than moths, use your not for flies, bees, w’asps, hornets, 
mosquitoes (very important), dragonflies, bugs, spiders, 
and other small folk. A flowering bush w'ill yield a swann 
of curious insects, more than a morning’s desultory netting 
elsewhere. A w'all or cliff or tree-trunks, on w'hich stray 
sunbeams shine in a shady ravine or w'ood or hillside, will 
be perched on by lots of insects which like sun. But bo 
careful not to let your shadow' precede you, for the moment 
it falls acro.ss the little winged folks, off they go ! 

Remember that a good spot in a bad collecting-ground 
will often yield more than a good spot in a good collecting- 
ground. In a dark jungle glade, you see, every warmth- 
and-light-loving insect concentrates on the single sunny 



‘ When a group of natives watch one coUectiiig 
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troe-truiik. On a siin- 
flrenchod hillside, however, 
the insects will be scattered 
here, there, and everywhere ; 
and a very little experience 
of netting insects beneath a 
tropical sun will persuade 
you to rely more on deft¬ 
ness of wrist than on fleet- 
ness of foot. 

r3ut even as tfie net is a 
better collecting implement 
than the gun, so is the simple 
little corked glass-tube better 
than the net. Time and 
again you will find yourself 
on ground the animals, 
birtls, reptiles, and butter¬ 
flies of whicli are known, 
though the smaller creature 4 
of land and water have 
never 1 oen collected. 

There are authorities who advocate search under loose 
bark of trees and under moss. Much depends on the 
ground, the degree of dryness, and the creatures one is 
out for ; but I find bark and moss yield v’ery disapjxiinting 
results. A prostrate log or fallen tree-trunk, nevertheless, 
is generally a sort of hotel for numerous creatures. 

Turning over rocks and flat stones is much more pro¬ 
ductive tlian bark or moss, especially in dry seasons. Last 
winter, for instance, when I was collecting in tropical 
China, the ground was paivhed as dry as a bone, and speci¬ 
mens vvei’e often very scarce in consequence. But by 
concentrating on hillside stones and working up the rocky 
beds of water-courses, w’here the gi-oiind was still damp, I. 
usually made fairly goo<i bags. 

Wherever you collect, out in the semi-civilised and wild 
]iarts of the earth, you will find yourself a perpetual source 
of intei*est to the native. If you carry a gun, you are 
comprehensible. That is the sort of thing wliite men do, 
be Imovvs. Passing or distant nativ'os will merely glance 
at you and get on with their business. But if you keep 
stfXTping, rummaging, or poking about with your stick—- 
an«I a good stout oaken w^alking-stick ought alwav’s to be 
among your field equipment—you need investigation. 
Up pop natives whether man, woman, or child, from bush 
aiul cliff, hut and jungle clearing, to investigate you. 

Of museums, and the scientific observ^ation and study of 
siiecimens, they hav’e no idea. Every native considers 
\ou ait) a doctor collecting mysterious medicines. Your 
snakes are to bo bi*ewed, your spiders dried, your centijicdes 
and land shells jnilv^erised, to make potent cures for all tho 
ills to which the flesh is heir. If you try to explain what a 
museum is, the nativ^e gives you a knowing grin, as if to 
say : “ Yes, I know you’re pulling my leg. You’re afraid 
I sJiall watch you and get some of tho.se wonderful white 
men’s physics for myself.” One has sometimes to stop and 
remonstrate with Chinese who follow, or hov'er about, 
j)icking up and nibbling rare .specimens one is collecting, 
a.s if they were blackben-ies. 

Though, when a group of natives watch one collecting, 
they hang together, pass furuiy remarks, and treat you as 
a great joke, the isolated native is often a very useful 
as.sistant, and prone to deem it an honour to bo allowed to 
help you. He is quick to reali.se what specimens you are 
trying to get, and, when shown, is an ade[)t at hamlling 
them carefully. Quite tiny Chinese children used to watcli 
which shells I picked up on the beaches, an'l tlien bring me 
just the varieties I wanted. 

Nativ’e cliildren almast everywhere are lots of help, w hen 
once they reali.se just what you want. And they are as 
keen as paint. Nor do they mind getting didy. On one 
occasion in South China I was beating over a salt-water 
mud-flat, at low tide, for extraordinarily agile little newt- 
like fishes which flop about on the wet mud, like tiny seals, 
for hours together, under a fierce tropical sun that soon 



Alligator-infested pools.' 


made me gkkly to stoop so often. The:e were 
plenty about, but in an hour I managed to take 
only three, and got in a lovely me.ss in 
so doing. Then a group of .seven-year- 
okl boys came up from a village at the 
of the bay, timidly ajjproaohed, 
caught me two. I dealt out 

empty cigarette -boxes, 
offered a cent apiece for 
“ floppers ”—prompt cash 
on delivery—sat on tlie 
shore, smoking a cigar and 
^ keeping the hank. They 

brought me thirty in no 

time. I had not got thiily 

copjx)r centpieces, but my 
bank kept accounts with 
pebbles. Each time a kid 
brought up a “ flopper,” 

down went a pebble to 

his cnxiit. Every fifth or 
tenth pebble meant the re¬ 
demption of stone-money with a little .silv’er piece. When 
the hunt was over I distributeil my spare sandwiches. No 
one was such a pig as to eat a whole sandwich. They 
didn't understand sandwiches. The kid who took a 
sandwich carefully took it to bits. The top layer of bread 
went to one kid, tho slice of ham was bestowed on an¬ 
other, the bottom layer of bread on a third. 

Big .spidere scare me. The brutes are so jolly ‘'slick 
on their feet.” I prefer hornets any day. (When I say 
‘‘ big .spiders,” I moan chaps with a body anywhere from 
the size of a nut to the .size of a golf-ball, and long, strong, 
claw-tipped legs built for u.se.) The biggest spider I ever 
took was .sitting on tho wall of a bedroom in a hotel in the 
Pliilippines. The lady whose bedroom it was emerged 
suddenly one night and lot ev*er>*ono Imow about it. I 
turned my sleeve up, took a glass tumbler, went in, poised 
the glass—and clapped it over him. Then I slippeil a sheet 
of stiff paper behind, took him down, and slid in a stiff do.se 
of chloroform that .settled his hash. 

I never realised that one’s hair can really stand on end 
until the close of a certain still, thundery aflernoon, in the 
Philippines, when I was collecting along the fringe of a 
mangiove swamp. It was an uncanny place. Not a 
breath of wind. Hot and still and utterly .silent. Distant 



. . . they hang together, pass funny remarks, and treat you 
as a great joke.’* 
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'Big Spiders ! ” 


lip plateau in tlie nioiintain.'i, yielded a bag of water-beetles 
from a tiny trickle below a spring, and fmshwater molluscs 
from a little field miles away from the nearest pond or 
creek. The soil of this field was composed of mud from 
the distant ci*eek, laboriously transported in baskets carried 
on women’s backs, and in that mud were those shells. And 
in a pool the size of a soup-plate, right on a mountain-top of 
old volcanic detritus, 1 found a race of tin^ freshwater 
shrimjTS ! 

Collecting marine mollusca in the Eastern Ealtic, one 
finds a striking contrast. For, on the soutli or Ksthonian 
side of the Culf of Finland, shells are very hard and thick, 
due to the limc*stone coast ; while forty miles away, on the 
nortii or Finnish side, they are very fragile an<l thin, ilue 
to tlie granitic coast and absence of lime. One tiny fellow 
I collected there this summer was about a tenth or a twelfth 
the size of a pea. A mei'e brown spec^k he clung to the 
under-surface of bits of fallen limestone that lay along the 
foot-of cliffs, a mile back inland from the sea. He was so 
tiny that I could not see him unless the sunshine doubletl 
his size for him b}^ providing him with a shallow. On fhill 
days and after sunset, I gave up looking for him. 

That is not one of the difficulties you encounter in 
collecting i-emains of the mammoth. When Dr. Hertz 
bi-ought his frozen Kolyma-country mammoth 4,000 miles 
overland, down to the Trans-Siberian Railway, the huge 
beast had to be carved up and divid€‘d among numerous 
sledges. When I myself collected mammoth tusks in 
Xoi-tliern Siberia, I foimd their weight appalling. One 
alone will weigh tunce as much as a man, arifl measure 
twelve feet long. I found the top-half of an extinct woolly 
rhinoceros’s head, and the lower jaw of a mammoth—and 
the glass tubes I recom- 
meiul to you ceHainly 
failed to cope with that 
emergency. 

The natives had no idea 
of the mammoth as a giant 
jirehistoric elephant. One 
of their theories is that ho 
was a monster bird, built 
along the lines of the gigan¬ 
tic roc of the Arabian 
Nights, who pounced down 
on hi.s prey, which ho 
clutched in his big curved 
claws (the tusks !). Another 
theory current is that he was 
a burrowing animal, a kind 


r»f huge mole, who caused earthquakes while burrowing 
along in herds, and who died when he accidentally came 
through the surface of the grounil and saw the sun. You 
see, most mammoths are found half-buried in the soil, when 
the banks of rivei*s are undermined by the floods causovl by 
the melting in May of the winter snows. 

You^now’, in all probability, the beautifid swallow-tail 
butterfly, that has now' practically disappeared from its 
last haunts in our Cambridge fen country. It is still going 
strong in Swedish latitudes north of the Shetlamls. I found 
it on rocky islands in the Baltic, passing its whole egg, 
larva and pupa existence on plants growing in the sea¬ 
water on the beach ! On stormy day.s, the plants were 
swung this way and that by tlie waves, and tlie caterpillars 
spattered w’ith spray and probably feeling more than a bit 
sick. Yet they seemed to thriv'e on their “ lightlKiuses,” 
and. clinging tiglit on stoimy days, surviveil tJirough to 
piqia-hood and emergence as buttei-flies. 

Collecting marine mollusca on beaches in Japanese 
Manchuria, I .started a buried-treasui*e hunt. First, my 
fox-terrier, “ Jack,” thought there must be patches of 
burie<l bones w here I stooj^ed to examine a shell or a jiiece 
of rock, and, lingering beliind, he .scrambled furiously into 
the ])(‘bbles. Native fishermen and their children came to 
the iloors of the mud-walled huts and watched us. Then, 
w hen we were half-a-mile away, ciiit they came w ith spaxles 
and picks and sticks, and set to work digging wlierever 
•lack had started a hole. Or, perhaps, the^' suspected a 
muriler mystery ! 

J'here is one safe rule to observe wlicn collecting 
information about snakes from natives. (An<l this applies 
to natives of some home counties as much as to natives of 

Tibet.) Liston attentively 
and sympathetically, but 
don’t believe a wonl you are 
told until 3011 verify it with 
your own eves. In SiVieria 1 
was assured by otherwise 
trustworthy settlers that 
poisonous .serpents abouiuled 
in the vicinity. 

” Have anv peojile or cal t le 
been bitten ? ” I inquiiTHl. 
“No.” 

“ Then, how do 3 011 know 
that vour .snakes are poison¬ 
ous ? ” 

” Oo, tlvev’^ sit up on theur 
tails and hiss I ” 
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The Soldiers’ Statue. 

Tiio new ^Ya^ Memorial at Twickenham. 


The popularity of the “ B.O.P.” jig-saw puzzles has been 
80 great that two more have now been added to the list. These 
are “ Yachting 
TWO NEW on the Broads,” 

B.O.P." JIG SAW from the coloured 

PUZZLES. drawing by 

T. M. R. Whit- 
well, and “ A Border Chieftain,” from 
the picture by Stanley L. Wood. Each 
of these jig-saw puzzles contains about 
a hundred pieces, the size of the picture 
being in. by 8{ in. They can be had 
in neat and attractive boxes at 38. (id. 
net each. The fun of piecing together 
these jig-saw designs is never-ending, 
and these latest additions to the 
” B.O.P.” series will afford intense 
satisfaction to those w’ho try to solve 
them. Other pictures from the maga¬ 
zine are in hand, and will be is.sucd in 
this form from time to time. 


There has just been unveiled by 
Oeneral Sir \\ illiam KolM*rtsf)n, at 
T w i c k e 11 h a m, 
THE FINEST the war memorial 

SOLDIER-STATUE of that Thames 

IN BRITAIN.. \’ulley town, a 

statue of a .solflier, 
which has been imres<*rvedly praised 
by Prf^ss and expert critics ns the most 
striking of its kind in the whole of (In at 
Britain. The distinguished tiiaiend 
himself also adtled his own tribute of 
praise in similar fashion, when he gazed 
upon the stMtie after unveiling it. 

The monument is the work of Mr. 
Mortimer Brown, the celebrated archi¬ 
tect and sculptor, himself, by the way, 
a Twickenham man. The design wivs 
H*‘lect<?d from several sent in, in reply 
to advertisements, with the names of 
the senders unknown to the committee 


which made the selection. But in this case there was soon 
seen to be only one choice possible ; it was a case of “ This 
first—the others far in the rear ” ! 

The statue is 8 ft. high, and repre¬ 
sents a soldier of the Middlesex Regi¬ 
ment waving his hat at the moment of 
victory whilst on his face is seen the 
cheerful laugliing look that was so often 
to be observed on the faces of the bra\*e 
fellows w*ho took part in the terrible 
struggle in France. The total eost of 
the memorial was about £1,500. The 
statue has been erected in the beautiful 
Radnor House Gardens, at Twicken¬ 
ham, beside the Thames. It has 
already been visited by thousands of 
jjeople from far and near, and all acclaim 
that it is “the very l>est statue of a 
soldier wo have ever seen in our 
islands ! ” 


♦ * ♦ 

A word now about the drawing by 
Algernon Black, which appears on jiage 
417. As shown, 
AFTER SH.ARK this method of 

IN THE hunting the^hark 

SOLOMONS. ^ would appear to 

demand the 
utmost. skill and nerve on the part of 
the native hunters. There are two 
men principal!}' engaged in the task 
of capturing Mr. Shark. One of them 
dives off the bo*it into the water and 
acts as a decoy or ‘‘ live bait,” to 
entice the monster to the surface, ^^’hen 
lie is attacked the ” decoy ” sw ims 
quickly to a rope which is let down 
from the stem of the vessel, and climbs 
up out of danger. Meanwhile, anotlier 
native, armed with a formidable knife, 
dives overlxmrd straight at the monster, 
and specxlily inflicts a death-wound 
U]X)n it. It is a risky sport indeeil. 
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this method of shark-hunting, and both of the plucky 
Solomon Islanders thus engaged carry their lives in their hands. 
And yet the percentage of “ accidents ’* is very low, we 
are assured. 

* • * 

A long time ago, in the correspondence columns of this paper, 
I answered a query from a boy reader who was puzzled as to 
the origin of his name. I have been 
THE OLD OUES- agreeably surprised to find how much 
TION, ** WHAT'S IN interest was taken in that little 
A NAME ?" paragraph. It set the ball rolling 

very literally, for I am constantly 
getting letters from other readers whose curiosity as to their 
own names has been aroused. And such curiosity is well worth 
satisfying, for every surname to be met wdth in this country 
has its owTi history, often a most interesting and surprising 
one. A great majority of names belong to what are termed 
“ place names,** that is, they are derived from various towns, 
villages, etc. Many are nick-names, like Goodfellow’, Little, 
Lilly white. Merry, and so on. Some are from old French or 
other foreign sources, distorted in form in the course of centuries 
of usage. Some even come from old-time tavern sign-board 
names. In many ca-ses, the ignorance and carelessness of those 
who officially dealt with names in bygone days account for 
the curious and puzzling variations of names that are to be met 
with. Altogether, it usually pays the inquirer to delve into the 
liistory of his name, wdiere it is apparently obscure, and search 
out for himself its source and the proces.^ by w hich it w'as obtained. 
And should research be difficult in any cases, I shall be pleased 
to assist as best I can. 

* * * 

Among the many important and attractive items in tlie 
June number of the “ B.O.P.” will be an illustrated article 
on how to make a Motor Scooter. Many boys who 
have longed to possess one of these scooters for them¬ 
selves will be glad of J. F. Leeming’s directions as to how such 
an article can be built. The series of papers on “ Dragon 


Myths and Legends ’* will be continued, w ith an account 
of “ The Dragon in Literature,” delightful illustrations 
being provided by Gordon Browne ; 
A MI^SSAGE while there will be found a variety 

TO BOYS^ FROM of shorter articles and notes of excep- 
SHACKLETON. tional interest. Next month’s num¬ 

ber of the “B.O.P.” will include 
three complete stories : “ The Execution of Boh Telia Ngai,” 
by Sercombo Griffin ; “ The Tennis Champion,” by H. E. D. 
Pocock ; and “ Merrivale’s Mu.sical Ring,” a humorous s<*hool 
story by E. Talbot. The three fine serial stories, “ A Fifth 
Form Mystery,” by Harold Avery ; “ The Secret of Canute’s 
Island,” by G. Godfray Sellick ; and “ In the Realm of the 
Arctic Poppy,” by Raymond Raife, will all lie carried a sta^e 
further; and, of course, the several popular features, “The 
‘ B.O.P.* Stamp Corner,” “ Our Hobbies Page,” “ The ‘ Boy’s 
Own * Field CTub,” “ Our 0|)en Column and Note Book,” etc., 
w’ill all bo represented. In addition to the above, the June 
“ B.O.P.” will contain a special contribution from the }>en of 
the late Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer, 
entitled: —‘‘Adventure; a Mes.sage to Bov'S.” This item 
alone should make the numl^er apj>eal to every British boy. 
Order your June copy early, therefore. 

* ♦ « 

And now, in conclusion, a foreword as to an important feature 
that will figure in the “ B.O.P.” a few months ahead. Many 
readers have asked lately for a coloured plate showing the many 
new badges designed for the ships of the Royal Navy. Owing 
to the fact that the “ B.O.P.” is prepared considerably in 
advance of publication, it has been impossible to include such 
a plate in the present volume, but a splendid coloured plate of 
these striking and original badges is in preparation, and it will 
be given away to readers of the “ B.O.P.” in a few months’ 
time. Most of the designs are very picturesque, and every boy 
who acquires this plate w’ill treasure it above any that has 
appeared of recent years. But more of this anon ; these few 
notes must suffice for the present. 

A. L. H. 
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T here never was such a revengeful pei-son as Kugglcs. 
Ho made a positiv^e sc'ience of it, and oven wont so 
far as to keep a notebook in wliich lie jotted down 
the names of those? who had merited his displeasure, 
eleleting them one by one when lie ha<l wi|)ed off his score. 
Those guilty of particularly heinous offences, such as 
smae^king his head and twisting his wrist, had their names 
heavily underlined in red pencil. In fact he reduced the 
whole tiling to such precision tliat it liecame quite impossible 
for anyone to escape retribution. During his fii-st term at 
Hill School Ruggles filled four notebooks; during his 
second term he found one quite sufficient. People had 
found it wiser to steer clear of Ruggles and his notebook, 
and leave him severely alone. 

The trouble was the consummate artfulness with which 
Ruggles dealt with his victims. When the blow fell, every¬ 
one recognised the handiwork of Ruggles, but as to bringing 
it homo to him, that was another matter altogether. Any¬ 
one rash enough to accuse Ruggles quickly found himself 
involved in a fresh crop of misfortunes, compared with w’hich 
the first crop was negligible. For instance, Heatherington 
was ill-arlviscd enough to smack Ruggles’ face. The next 
morning Heatherington’s jx^n had disappeared from his 
desk, and he got half-an-hour’s detention in consequence. 
Heatherington thereupon smacked Ruggles’ face again, with 
considerably increased vim, and the next moniing his pen, 
pencil, and P’rench (Jrammar had vanished into space. Ho 
got an hour’s detention this time, and gave up Ruggles as a 
bml job. So did the rest of the School by tlegrees. 

Sooner or later, however, {X'ople like Rugules always 
t)verreach thems<^Ivos, and the process bi'jzan when Ruggles 
carri«^l his renengcfulu<‘ss so tar as to iiuhalc the masteis 
in his little scheme. Jf any of tluMii gave Ruggles detention, 
down lie went in the notebook with his name heavily 
uiulerscored in red. Mr. Maepherson, having jiresented 
Ruggles with an Jiour’s dt*tcntion, mot a tlrawing-pin, 
busiiKJss end upward, that same aft(‘rnoon in liis football 
l)oot. Mr. Williams, having ilone similarly, spent an 
agreeable half-hour mending a puncture in his bicycle tyre. 
Notliing seemed able to cliock tlie triumphant villainy of 
Ruggles, till, inflated by success, he turiK'd his attention to 
no loss a |)ei‘sonagci than Dr. TlaM)philus Tiatey, the august 
Hea<lmaster of Hill School, in whose presence one scarcc^ly 
dared oven to breatlie. It was then at last tliat Ruggles 
overrea<*he<l hims<*)f anti leaint a |e-!son h<* never forgot. 

It all came about thiough an ukl Chinese vase. Dr. 
'J'htHiphilus Tnvcey haul a\ pt^rfect museum of antiquities. 
Ho colleefcid everv thing oM from Roman potteiy to Hindoo 
idols, anti his collection grtnv ant I grew, an<l overflowed 
from the slud\- into flat drawing-room, from the dniwing- 
room into tlu» class-rooms, an<l at last it was ctnnrnonly 


The Revengefulness 
of Ruggles. 

A School Story. 

By A. G. ROPER. 


said that he would have to build on to the School to liou*^" 
it all. Unfortunately for the boys, whenev'er the goe<i 
Doctor secured a new specimen, which happened on an 
average three times a term, he bore it in triumph to tk 
.schoolroom, and dilated on it for at lea.st an hour, an'I 
generally for longer. Consequently, -when the runion 
went abroad that the Doctor harl found something to ad^l 
to hi.s “ Chamber of Horrors ”—for thus it wa,s known— 
there was unanimous soitow at the tidings. 

On the particular occa-sion which led to the undoing of 
the Revengeful Ruggles, it was an ugly-looking littk 
Chinese vase of almost fathomless antiquity. 

Bearing it triumphantly into the schoolroom and de¬ 
positing it on the master’s desk with the utmost carcfii! 
ne.-s. Dr. Thoophilus proceeded to dilate on the history o: 
China from the earliest ages upward. He had reachel 
about 1,000 B.C., wdien Ruggles fell asleep. If it ha*i 
stopped at that, all might have been W'ell. Unfortunatelv 
Ruggle.s began to snore, and when Ruggle.s snoretl it 
sounded like a sea-lion in distie.ss —at least, that was th- 
way that Heatherington put it, and as Heatherington 
slept in the bed next to Ruggles, he ought to have known 
Anyhow, it was the kind of noise that 5’ou could not possibl 
help noticing : even Dr. Theophilus noticed it, though i 
w'as commonly believed that only an earthquake could 
stop him once he was under full steam. 

Ceasing abruptly, he looked about him w’ith a 
expression, then strode to the wdndow% apparently uiuhr 
the im]?ression that something or somebody ha<i been nm 
over. A .series of titters and a loud snort from Heatheriiik! 
ton, w’ho had gone purple in the face in a vain effort t 
suppress his amiLsement, caused him to search nearer ho:i 
for the origin of this extraordinary noise wiiicli hail cou- 
tinned without ceasing all this time. Ruggles’ snoi^^ 
always followed the same .scheme, half-a-dozen little oik- 
and then a ten'ific snort at the end of the verse, and Iv 
would begin all over again. At that moment he ha<l ju^t 
reached the end of the verse, and Dr. Theophilus ha<l n- 
difficulty in finding the offender. Striding angrily up t< 
where Ruggles sat with his head gracefully bowed iqHni. 
his desk, Dr. Theophilus grabbed liim by the coat-coll.i: 
and shook him soundly. 

“ All right,” yellecl Ruggles, who ha<l been dreainiue 
and was only half awake. ‘‘All right, I’ll put that down 
in my notebook ! ” 

” An excellent idea ! ” said the Doctor. ” An oxcellt'nt 
idea, Ruggles. Only, as ,you have been fast asleep for ti.«! 
last lialf-lioiu*, I am afraid you won’t hav^e much to put 
down. Still, we can easily put that right. ^ I will Ien<l you 
jiiy ‘ History of China,’ and you can write out tlio chaptt J 
on Chinese pottery and bring it to mo by the end of tlit 
we<‘k.” 

Tliere w as, of coui*se, universal rejoicing at this, especially 
as Dr. Tlieo 2 ?liiIus absent-mindedly marched off wnth 
precious vase, and quite forgot to conchide the interrupml 
lecture. In the break Ruggles got chipped unmercifully 
am I he would have had to fill half-a-dozea note-books to 
keep a record of all tliat was owing to him. 

“ Mind you put it down in your notebook, Rugglc^,'' 
said l^Icathcriiigton. 

“ And don't forget the red pencil,” added Burton. 
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things out. Soiiifliow lio would luixo to got hold of tliab 
vase, and, liaving got hold of it, he would keep it just so 
long as it pleased him. He ha<l a liiding-placo—a ehiinney 
in a disused grate—which no one knew* of, and which was 
alvomly in freciuent use as a i-eceptacle for various oddments 
which ho found it necessiiry at various times to remove. 
(.At tliat j)rocise moment it contained one of Heatherington's 
football boots, Cameron’s cap, and a mouth-organ belonging 
to Carrington Minor.) He woukl have to be jolly careful, 
howov’er, not to brt^ak the Ix^astly thing. He couldn’t 
remember exactly how much the Doctor said it was worth, 
but he knew it would cost him all liis pocket-money for 
the rest of his life to pay it l)ack if he broke it and was 
found out. 

He chuckled delightetlly to himself as ho pictured the 
Do<’tor’s dismay on discovering the disappearance of his 
precious vase. Of coui*se, everyone 
would suspect him, everyone always 
did ; in fa^d, it would be iio .satisfac¬ 
tion to him if they didn't. This would 
be a warning to the Doctor, 
and to everyone else, to jolly 
well leave him alone in the 
future The only problem w as 
how to get hold of the 
thing without anyone 
knowing 

He looked round 
the dormitory. 

Hoatherington was 
fast asleep ; Bur¬ 
ton was snoring in 
the comer ; Came¬ 
ron was obviously 
dr<‘aming. He harl 
lieaixi twelve o’clock 
strike some time 
ago, and the Doctt)r 
mu.st liavo retired 
to bed a good while 
back. 

Huggles took a 
sudden resolution. 

< 'rawling cautiously 
out of bed, lie 
slipped into his 
socks, put on his 
di-es.sing-gown, and 
crept out of the 
dormitory. If lie 
was caught he need 
only j)reten<l that 
the events of the 
4lay htui been such 
a shock to his ner¬ 
vous system that 
he was vxalking in 
his sl»*ep. Along 
the stone - flagged 
corridor he crept 
a nd do w n the 
stairs till he 

leachcil the study <loor. It was dark and cold, and the 
wind whistU'd eerily outside and rattled the window’s, 
amd it wars some moments befoie Huggles amassed 
sullici«‘nt courage to op<Mi the <loor an<l enter. 

A Are still buint in the grate and cast wcii’d leaping 
sIukIows ofi the waills. .A gKNit blaiek Hindoo idol blinked 
ait him from the corner, ai stulTed tipe sc^aned to gibber ait 
him from the top of the book-hclf, stiannie forms amd shaip^^s 
|M*er<‘<l amd smiled at him from c\oy cjuarter- of the room. 

“ O-oh,” saii«l Huggl»>s. “ W liait a beastly hole ! ” 

His nerve was raipiilly going, aiid he made up his mind 
to hurry up and get it over. The china vase stooal out of 
his rcaich on a shelf ait the side of the mamtolpiece. He put 
a chair in position nn<l cliinlaed up to reach his prize. His 


hand was just on it when a log crashed suddenly into the 
feiiflor and the fire leapt into a blaze. Ruggles started 
and nearly fell from his perch, but he kept liis hold of tho 
vase. Ho was just lifting it down when he happened to 
glaince into the big mirror above the mantelpiece. 

Directly opposite was the Doctor’s private door mto 
the study, and as Ruggles looked into the mirror, he saw, 
to his lioiTor, the door slowly opening. Into the room 
came a white-robed figure. With a loud cry, Ruggles 
toppled backward and cra^shed heavily to the floor. The 
priceless va.se, shooting from his hands, struck the iron 
rail of the fender and was shivered into a thou.sand 
fragments. 

Half dazed with his fall, and utterly aghast at the ruin 
lie had wrought, Ruggles heard the chek of the electric 
light switch, and, looking up, beheld Dr. TheophiliLs, in 


The priceless vase, shooting from his hands, was shivered into a thousand fragments.** 


night-cap and night-gown, peering amazedly at this 
unoxi>ected siglit. 

“ Dear me ! ” ho said. “ Dear mo ! ” 

He wiped his spectacles and peered again. At any 
otlior time Ruggles would harv’e been unable to rest nun 
his merriment at the quaint figure the Doctor cut. 

“ Dear me ! ” said Dr. Theophilus, again. “ I do lYelieve 
it’s Huggkes ! ” 

“ Ye-i, sir, please, sir-” began the luckless Ruggles. 

The Doctor stooped down suddenly and culled a fragment 
from the floor. Then ho looked up at the shelf above the 
inantelpioce in a bewildered sort of way, and looked down 
again at HuggNvs. 

“ My vase ! ” he said. “ AI\’ Chinese vase ! ’* 
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“ Yes, sir, please, sir—” sobbed Ruggles. 

“You need not attempt any explanation, Ruggles,” 
said the Doctor sternly. “ I know your nature, boy, and 
I know why you did this. I punish you, and in return 
you creep down here at dead of night to break a vase of 
which—if you held listened to my lectui’e—you would have 
learnt that probably no other specimen exists in the world. 
That vase, Ruggles, is priceless, and can never be replaced.” 

“ Oh, sir,” sobbed Ruggles. “ I never meant to break 
it.” 

“ You came here out of malice, Ruggles, and that is the 
consequence.” 

“ P-p-please, sir, I will pay for it.” 

“ You will give me a cheque, I presume,” said the 
Doctor sarcastically. “ No, Ruggles, I’m afraid you have 
just gone a little too far tliis time.” 

Ho stooped down thoughtfully and picked up another 
fragment. 

“ Of course your pocket-money will be stopped after 
this, Ruggles, and your tuck. I believe you have a birth¬ 
day to-morrow. Any money you receive will be handed 
over at once to me. VV"e cannot purchase another vase 
like the one I showed you, so wo will put all the money 
instead in the collection-box for the Society for the Educa¬ 
tion of the Children of 
NeccBsitous Antiquariar s. 

And now off to bed you 
go, lo.st I bo tempted to 
repeat the painful j)er- 
formance of this mornino.” 

K uggles needed no 
second bidding. H e 
scurried like a rabbit 
biick to the dormitory, 
and left the Doctor picking 
up the pie<'es. 

* ♦ ♦ 

It was a very dopre.ssed 
and crestfallen Ruggles 
who appeared down at 
breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing. Ever^’one remarked 
on it and, not knowing 
the caiLse, put it down to 
the castigation of the day 
before. There w’ere nu- 
lueroiis letters and parcels 
for Ruggles, and they 
included a five-pound 


note from his Uncle Bill, and another from his father 
to say nothing of five shillings from Aunt Maria and 
half-a-crown from his godfather, who was always a bit 
close-fisted. For weelcs past Ruggles had looked forward to 
the regal spread ho was going to give himself on his birthda3% 
and now he had twice as miicli money as ho usually got 
and he didn’t w^ant a halfpenny of it. ^lournfuUy ho wont 
to the schoolroom when breakfast was over, took out his 
famous notebook, and, tearing it in fragments, flung it on 
the fire and watched it till it w'as burnt to a‘=ilie.s. Then 
ho flung his red pencil on after it, and went off to the 
Doctor’s study to put his money in the Collection Box. 

From that moment a change came over Ruggles He 
began to take an interest in his work and games, aivl once, 
when Heatherington smacked his face, he retorted by 
srnacking Hoathorington’s in return, and leaving him 
altogether too astonished to utter a w'ord. So, moneyless 
and tuckless, Ruggles reacdiod at last the end of the longest 
term he had ever known. 

On the last morning the Doctor called him into his study. 

“ I think, Ruggles,” ho said, not unkindly, “ I think, 
Ruggles, you have learnt your lesson.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ruggles. 

The Doctor went to the corner and unlocked his strong¬ 
box. He extracted some¬ 
thing with the utmost 
care and set it on the 
table in front of the aston¬ 
ished Ruggles. It was the 
Chinese vase. 

“If ymu had Ix^en awake 
during mj^ lecture instead 
of asleep,” said the Doc¬ 
tor, “ \ oil would have 
liaint that I liad tw'o 
Chi nese va.sos—the real 
one he 1*0 and that tawdry 
imitation which you 
smashed for mo. One 
doi>s not leave things like 
this about for any care¬ 
less hand to break.” 

Picking it up lovingl^y, 
the Doctor restored the 
vase to its stronghold. 

It W'as a bewiklered, 
but no longer roveng<^ful, 
Ruggles that left the Doc¬ 
tor’s stud}'. He had learnt 
his lesson. 



THE NATURE STUDENTS NIGHTMARE. 

Shade of Professor Tompkins I It must be a cricket hat! ” 


Kwihara. 

fit was at Kwihara, in the heart of Tanganyika Territory, that David Livingstone ha«l his headquarters 
and here, before leaving for the coast after Ins fatued journey, Stanley bade the “ tireat-\i)ostlc ” good-bye.] 


O ! can you heac the ghostly feet, w'ith muffled beat, 
with measurod beat. 

Come marching dov/n Kwdhara valley os the hot cUiy 
dies ? 

And can you see the flash of spear, as ever near (and swiftly 
near) 

Mirambo's* long-dead warriors pass across the hilly rise ? 

Or does some straggling carav'an (with beast and man, tired 
beast and man), 

Wind slowly ’twixt the mealie-patchee, glad that day is done ; 
And, pitching camp upon this soil, forgot their toil, their journey’s 
tyil. 

Until the morrow’.s w'estward trek comes w'ith the morrow's 
sun ? 


And, by the jumbo’a red, mud w'alls, as cool night falls, the star¬ 
light falls. 

Perchance you see the Gieat Apostle, as lie stood of old ; 

With quiet ga'^e, set clear and still, upon j'on hill, ^mn dark’ning 
hill— 

The exile’s gaze that makes his world within a world of 
gold. . . . 

Wrapt now in lasting solitude, these spaces brood, through 
ages brood— 

But yet you see a thousand faces peering through the night. 

And hear, like w'inds among the grass, the footsteps pass, the 
ghost-steps pass .... 

Then fade into the silent darkness . . . lost to sound 

and sight. 


• A former raidiag cliief in the Unyamv^ezi district, Last Africa. 


Malcolm He.mphrey. 
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thing would be returned, and thei-o the whole bother would 
('iid. 

Craith, the .senior prefect, had reached liis study, and ju.*it 
finished putting away the books he liad been using, when 
there was a rap at the door and a small boy poked his heacl 
into the room. 

“ The Head would like to apeak to you, Craith,” he .saiil. 
“ r was to tell you that you’d find him in his study.” 

” All right. I’ll go along now,” returned the senior. - 

It was a fine October day, but the air was cold, the fii*st 
chill snap of approacliing autumn, and Mr. Bentliam was 
standing with his back to a bright fire. He nodded 
j)leasantly as the head of the school made his appearance, 
and motioned liim to take a seat. 

” You heard what I had to say just now in assembly 
about this Japanese vase that lias disappeai*ed from the 
museum, Craith. 1 thought I would like to have a talk 
to you about the matter. Of course, I hope my wortls will 
have the desired effect; it may hav’e been intended as a 
piece of mei*e foolery on someone's part, but, all the same, 
it’s a serious tiling.” 

“ Indeed, sir ? ” mumiurod the senior. 

“ Yes ; what of coui-se you don't know is this: it’s not 
only the vase that has vanished so mysteriously, but also 
a five-pound note.” 

Craith raised liis eyebrows in mute astonisliment. The 
Heaihnaster took a turn backwards and forwards on the 
lieaHlirug, then seated himself in an armchair. 

” It’s a very curious mishaji,” he began, “ and I'd 
better tell you, from the start, exactly how it hap|x^ned. 
To-day is Thursday, and, as 3011 know, on Tuesday" after¬ 
noon Mr. Frank Stewart, w’ho is an old Hartwickian, paid 
a visit to the school. He had read some reference to the 
museum in a back numl>er of our magazine, and he brought 
this Japanese v^a.so as a gift. It is, he informed mo, a 
piece of old Hi rate porcelain w liich is considered in some 
i*espects to have attained the perfection of ceramic art. Ir 
appears that he has a great idea of the value of schtxJ 
museums from an educational standpoint, and he \va< 
particularly interested in learning that one had been 
started at Hartwick. He saw our modest collection, and 
made several useful suggestions as to what might be doic' 
to arouse the interest of boys, both Past and Present, in 
the scheme.” 

Mr. Bentham paused a moment, and glanced at a small 
table on the opposite side of the hearth. 

“ I want- 3*011 to understand clearly what took place, " 
he eoiitinued. “ Just before he left, ^Ir. Stewart came ini«' 
this room with me, and we remained talking till the eak 
came which was to take him to the station. Ho was sittiii.: 
in tJie chair you are in now, and the Japanese vgiso \\a< 
standing on that small table at your elbow. I was seafinl 
as 1 am at present. Our conveisation turned again te tl • 
mu.seum, arul Mr. Stewart expressed a wish to inve a 


CHAPTER I 


THE JAPANESE VASE 


“rr^HEdlF is one 
/ I thing more 1 

I have to speak 
about, and it 
is a matter of some 
iinjiortanco.” 

The distinct and even tones of the Headmaster’s 
voice rendei'ctl what he said ck’ariv audible from end 
to end of the Big School in which all thebovs at Hartwick 
College htul assembled previous to dismissal at the end 
of the morning’s work. 

“The gift of a Japanese vase was recentIv made bv' a 
former member of the school to our museuin,” continued 
Mr. Bentham. “ Yesterday evening it was discovered that 
this v’ase harl been removed 1)3 someone from the glass case 
in which it had been placed. There seems no reason why 
anyone should have done this unless it was intended as a 
joke, though how such an act could be eonsidered at all 
humorous it is difficult to understand.” 

The speaker paused for a moment as if to give greater 
em])hasis to what further he had to sa3'. 

“If someone in this room did take that vast*, it must be 
retumetl at once. Nobody has anv* right to remov*e aire 
article deposited in the museum, such a thing being the 
])ropert3' of the school. In plain English, such an act 
amounts to nothing short of actual robberv'. Possiblv’ 
the indiv'idual n‘sponsible for this exploit did not view it in 
tliat light- then, let him do so now. I sav again, that 
vase must bo returned at once—it must 1)0 replaced in tlie 
musiHim some time to-day.” 

A few moments later the order for dismissal was given, 
and the bovs began to swarm out of the Big .School. The 
Hi'admastiT’s demand hud not roused their euriosit3’ to any 
gr(*at extent, nor left any deep inijiression on their minds. 
'I'o tell the truth no one took anv particular interest in the 
museum, unless it was Lowan, a member of the Sixth, who 
actcfl as custodian. It was a new institution, and as yet 
the exhibits it contained were comparativ^el\ finv in number 
and of no great int(*r(‘st. Of the boys who ha<l listened to 
the announcement the juajoiity^ allowed the matter to 
drift out of their inimls, with the vague idea that the V'ase 
had been b.>rr«)wed for sona* such jairpose as to serve as 
a diauiiig rno^hd. AuNwav it didn't much matter; tlie 
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donation towards tho cost of some glass-toppod cases. 
I hesitated to accept the sum he named, tliinking it too 
generous; there was a friendly dispute, wdiich was ended by 
Blowse announcing that the taxi was at the door. As ho 
rose from his chair, Mr. Stewart laughingly dropped the 
five-pound note lie had been holding into the Japanese 
vase. D’you follow me ? ’* 

“ Yes, sir,” murmured Craith, whose interest in the affair 
had now bogim to deepen. 

“ I saw it was useless to protest any further,” continued 
jNlr. Bent ham, “ so I followed Mr. Stewart out of tho room 
and saw liim off at the front door. As soon as he had gone, 
Blowse spoke to mo about sometliing w'hich attracted my 
attention, and in some almost unaccountable way, for tho 
time lieing, what you might call the five-pound note incident 
ch'iftcd out of my mind. In consequence of what Blowse 


sensible person W’ould ever imagine Lowan capable of 
taking money that didn’t belong to liim ; still, it had been 
given into his charge, and in a way lie felt respoiLsible for 
its loss.” 

” Was the note still in the vase w'hen he took it away from 
this room, sir ? ” asked Craith. 

“ Yes, and you might regard it as a proof of Lowan’s 
honesty that ho said, quite frankly, he ha^l noticed a piece 
of paper at tho bottom of the jar, but, thinking it of no 
importance, did not trouble to take it out and see what 
it was.” 

” But even if the money w as stolen, sir, why on earth 
should the thief want to carry off the vase ? ” inquired 
Craith. 

“ Y^es, that’s a mysten^', though it has suggested to my 
mind what might be an answer to the riddle. I'll come to 



liad told me I had to write a couple of letters, and by the 
lime that I had finished them the bell rang for afternoon 
school.” 

“ Wlien was tho vase taken to the musemn, sir ? ” 
asked Craith. 

“ I’m going to tell you about that now. It is sometimes 
said that a person has a blind spot in his eye, and it would 
almost seem one may have the same sort of thing in one’s 
memory. Anyway, though of course I had not forgotten 
Mr. Stew^art’s gift, I still failed to remember that I had not 
put tho note in mj^ cash-box as I intended doing. I told 
Lowan that tho vase was in my study, and that he might 
put it in the museum, wliich ho did on Tuesday evening. 
It was not until yesterday, just after tea, that I suddenly 
remembered what Mr. Stewart had done when he was in 
tlie act of leaving. I sent for Low^an, told him exactly w hat 
liad occurred, and asked liim to go to the museum and bring 
m© tho five-pound note. When ho came back it was to 
tell me that the vase had disappeared. Needless to say, tho 
money was also missing.” 

“ I thought Lowan seemed in a pretty state of mind about 
something last night,” murmured Craith. 

“ So he was, poor fellow,” returned Mr. Bentham, his 
face relaxing for a moment into a smile. ” Ho felt him¬ 
self placed in a very unpleasant position. Of course, no 


that later on. Now’, there was a man named King at w’Ork 
yesterday afternoon in the museum, doing some repairs 
to the Venetian blinds, and, since there is no lock to that 
glass-fronted cupboard, Lowan wondered if this man 
could have carried off the vase. 1 don’t think that’s 
possible, since King has done oild jobs for us a good many 
yeai-s, and I feel confident tliat he's perfectly honest. If 
it wasn’t King, then it must have been one of tho boys 
themselves.” 

” Is there any chance it was done by one of the servants, 
sir ? ” suggested Craith. 

“ I don't tliink that’s possible. Even if one of tho men 
were dishonest, a servant w'ouldn’t covet a thing like that 
vase. It would be dangerous for him to kt^ep it as an 
ornament, and equally unsafe for him to offer it for sale. 
Moreover, you must remember that no one but myself 
know’ them was a fiv’e-pound note in it.” 

Tho prefect nodded ; the puzzle seemed to him more 
perplexing than ever. 

“ Now 1 will tell you the only possible explanation I’v'O 
been able to hit upon,” continued Mr. Bentham after a 
moment’s pause. ” Lowan is a dowmright good fellow' 
in his w’ay, but he has little peculiarities which make 
boys of a certain type inclined to regard him as a target 
for their wit. They think it rather good sport to take 
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a rise out of Lowan, and it seems to mo not impossible 
tliat someone may liave taken this vase out of the museum 
with some idea of making sport of the custodian, as a kind 
of joke, you know.” 

I see what you mean, sir,” murmured Craitli. “ But 
the vase was pretty big, and a ditfieult thing for anyone to 
hide. It couldn’t, for instance, have been shoved away in 
a locker alreatly half full of books.” 

” Yes, it would be an awkward thing to liandle ; still, 
some liiding-place could no doubt lie found. By the way, 
1 should like you to regard w hat I’ve been telling you as 
confidential. For the present don’t i-epeat to anyone what 
I've said about the note.” 

” Veiy good, sir.” 

“ It’s rather a difihcult situation. In the first place, 
Lowan is very much upset, thinking that some miscliievous 
and ill-natured rejjort might get about the school that he 
was suspected of having taken the money. Rather than 
that should happen he begged mo to let him refund it out 
of his own pocket. Of coui*se 1 shouldn’t allow that. If 
anyone has to replace Mr. Stewart’s gift I should do it my¬ 
self, as it was partly due to my own carelessness that the 
note was lost.” 


“ Lowan would never take money that didn’t belong 
to him,” muttei-ed Craitli. ” It's absurd to imagine liim 
doing such a thing.” 

” Besides,” w’ont on the Head, “if my surmise is 
correct, our practical joker may not be aware of w’hat he 
has done—that he has laid himself open to a charge of 
stealing a five-pound note. Such a thing might damage 
a boy's character during the rest of liis school hfe. I 
should like to give him a chance of returning the vase, 
and W’hat it contains, without the w'hole school being 
informed exactly of what has happened.” 

Mr. Bentham rose from his chair, thereby intimating 
that the interview was at an end. 

“ 1 want you, Craith, during the day, and in whatever 
w’ay you may tliink advisable, to make it known thi'ough- 
out the school that this matter is past a joke. Let it be 
understood that I am disposed to take a serious view of it, 
and that, unless my order is obeyed, I shall regard the 
culprit as no better than a thief. I should like you to 
come to me to-night, and report whether the vase has been 
returned to the museum.” 

“ Veiy w'ell, sir,” answ ered the prefect. “ I’ll do as you 
w'ish.” 


CHAPTER II. 


AN ODD COUPLE. 


T about the same time that 
Craith w’as stint for by the 
Headmaster, two mernbei’s 
of the Middle Fifth, named 
Hamble anil Kelly, had fore- 
gatheied in a cement-floored 
chamber in the basement to 
partake of some light refresh- 
ment in the shape of lunch 
biscuits and Dutch chee.se. 
It was a snack which they 
liad meant to enjoy dining 
the quarter - of - an - hour’s 
“ break ” in morning school, 
but Kelly had lost the key 
of liis play-box. 

“ As soon as I got back 
into class,” he explained, “ I 
remembered I’d put my 
bunch of keys in my over¬ 
coat pocket.” 

How’ or why a friendship should have sprung up between 
two fellows of such altogether dilTerent types as Hamble 
and Kelly it would have Ixicn difficult to imagine. The 
former was big and muscular, the latter undersized and 
wizened. Hamble was a star performer in the second 
Fifteen ; no captain at cricket or football would have 
accepted Kelly as a gift, even had the offer been ac¬ 
companied with a pound of tea. Someone had once 
referred to the friends as ” the mouse and the lion.” 
Certainly Kelly hail more than once extricated Hamble 
from a difficult situation, wla'ii, figuratively sjieaking, ho 
had nibbled through the strands of the net in wliich his 
reckless and happy-go-lucky conuade had become en- 
tangletl. He was constantly trying to k(s‘|3 the “ lion ” 
out of trouble, and the rather gloomy look which his face 
wore at the present moment was due to his thoughts having 
turned to an incident which had taken place that morning 
in class. 

“ Look here. Ham,” he began. “ W hen Lifferd asked 
you if you knew what a triangle was, you were a fool to 
say it was something a person pla\ed in a Imnd.” 

” Well, he triced to be funny, so 1 thought I'd sort of 
meet him in tla^ same spirit.” 

“ Von’ll meet him in extra school if you don't mind wdiat 
you’re about. You want to be careful of Lifferd. If 
he gets his knife into you it'll mean you'll have a pretty 
bad time.” 


“ Pah ! If ho thinks he’s going to bully me he's 
mi.staken.” 

” Don’t blow’ biscuit crumbs in my face ! ” protested 
Kelly. 

” I’d like to blow sometliing in the face of Liffeixl's 
lap-dog,” growleil Hamble. 

“ W’ho on earth d’you mean by that ? ” 

“ W elch.” 

“ Oh, Welch is a fool,” said Kelly. “ But Lifford’s 
a different proposition. I wish we’d never been moved 
up. Manton w’as a decent sort, if you like.” 

The commencement of the present winter term had 
witnessed the fiscent of about a dozen boys from the Lower 
Fifth into the middle division, a promotion wliich did not 
affortl any great feelings of delight to those conceme<J. 
To tell the truth, Mr. Lifferd was not popular either with 
the boys or his colleagues. Though he might pos.sibly have 
been successful in some other walk of life, it w’ould lie safe 
to say he was never intended for a schoolmaster. He was 
fussy and erratic, and out of sympathy w’ith niost things 
dear to the heart of youth. 

It may have been partly ill-health that made liim 
(pierulous and extremely touchy, but it must have been 
some unfortunate kink in liis nature w’hich rendered it 
impo.ssible for liim to be friendly w’ith the other masters. 
He had an idea that, with the exception of the Head, he 
was tlio only man in the school capable of teaching. His 
foible was to assume that only when boys reached his 
division did their education really commence, w’hicli made 
things decidedly uncomfortable for newcomers. Tlieir 
early efforts were always received wdth sarcasm and con¬ 
tempt. Already his pale blue eye had singled out Hamble 
as an example of braw’n w ithout brains, a fellow who needed 
to be “ livened up ” and made to use liis head. 

“ Welch is the person I can’t stand,” growded Hamble. 
” Of course, everyone knows wdiat Lifferd is, and he's 
got a sort of right to be a beast if he chooses, but Welch 
hasn't.” 

“ Welch is nobody.” 

” Pi'iliajis not, but he thinks he is, and it’s about time he 
found out he’s mistaken. He hasn’t given me the chance 
yet, but when he does I shall go lor him.” 

It is hard enough to put up witli petty tyranny diirinc 
school houi*s, but when something very similar is continued 
<luring the free periixls of the day, and by a person with no 
authority beyond that which he has chosen to confer upon 
himself, the infliction becomes doubly galling. Welch 
was a big, fleshy person, with light, curly hair and a rather 
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Now again ! * ordered 
the master. ‘ Yo—heave- 
ho!’” 

(See page 426.) 


effeminato-lookiiig face. At Hartwick, boys below the 
Sixth, who occupied studies, spent their free time in their 
claas-rooms. JoIuls, the head boy of the Middle Fifth, 
was a quiet, studious youth, who, when indoors, was usually 
to be found in the library or reading-room. Welch ha<l 
seen fit to constitute liimself “ boss ” of the Middle Fifth 
class-room, and as yet no one had been found willing to 
dispute his authority. It pleased his vanity to lord it 
over his companions. If Welch wanted to w'rite a letter, 
then eveiyone else in the room must be silent ; if he 
desired that certain windows should be sliut, or opened, 
his wishes must be carried out. In cold weather a cosy 
comer by the radiator must be occupied by no one but 
liiraself. 

So far he had not seemed to think it advisable to cross 
swords w'ith Hamble, though his behaviour tow^ards the 
other new’Comei*8 from the lower division seemed based on 
a determination to make them feel that they were mere 
w'orms who had no right to independence of thought or 
action. 

“ I’m not going to stand any nonsense from M>lch,” 
said Hamble. 

Hardly had the words been spoken when a small boy 
entered the box-room. 

“ I say—Hamble and Kelly,” he called out. “ Welch 
asked me to tell you you must go up into the Middle Fifth 
class-room and empty your lockers.” 

“ What / ” roared Hamble, in a tone w hich quite startled 
the messenger, and caused his chum to burnt out into a 
laugh. 

“ Well, that's what he asked me to tell you,” said the 
youngster. 

“ Welch—said—I—wa-s—to—turn—out—my—locker ! ” 
replied Hamble, with majestic deliberation. “ What for ? 
Does Welch think I’m going to take orders from him ? 
Who on earth is Welch, I’d like to know ? ” 

“ I think it’s something Mr. Lifferd means to have 
done,” explained Peat Minor. “ It’s his order, and ho 
told Welch to pass it on. Anyway, I’ve given you the 
message.” 

As if determined to w^ash his hands of any further re¬ 
sponsibility, the speaker backed out of the room and 
disappear^. 


“ I never heard such a thing in my life ! ” exclaimed 
Hamble. “ Manton never bothered us to turn out our 
lockers. I suppose this beast wants to see if we’ve got 
anything contraband.” 

” My w’ord ! ” began Kelly. “ I believe I know what it 
is. He wants to §ee if one of us has got that vase that 
has been taken from the museum. That’s it, you may 
depend.” 

The suggestion seemed only to rouse Hamble’s wrath 
to a higher pitch than ever. Gulping down tlie last mouth¬ 
ful of cheese and biscuits, he fairly boiled over with 
righteous indignation. 

Lifferd's no right to do a thing like that,” lie stormed. 
” It’s as good as marking down certain fellows as being 
moi*e likely to be thieves than others. If every chap in 
the school was called upon to giv’e up his keys it would be 
a different thing, and in that case I’ll bet you the prefects 
would have been put on the job to see it through. It’s 
not the Head’s doing, that’s a fact; it’s some stunt of 
Lifferd’s.” 

” Of course we don’t know yet if that’s really w’hat he’s 
driving at,” murmured Kelly. 

“ Oh, you may be sure that’s it. Very well, as soon as 
I’ve shown him what’s in my locker I sw'ear I’ll go straight 
off to the Head, and make a complaint. And after that,” 
continued the speaker, as if deterrninfxl to make this a 
memorable day for England, “ after that I’ll come back 
and give Welch a smack in the eye.” 

“ Haw’ haw ! ” gurgled Kelly. 

An instant later his face grow serious. Explosions of 
wrath on the part of Hamble were usually hannless ; he 
w’ould begin by threatening to pound some youngster into 
a shapeless mass of jelly, and end up by giving him a stick 
of chocolate. But this time Kelly thought that the out¬ 
burst might be followed by some act which both he and his 
chum would have reason to regret. 

“ Look here. Ham, old chap,” he began. “ Don’t go 
prancing off like a wild horse. You’d better bo careful 
what you’re about. If you go to Lifferd asking for trouble 
you’ll got it.” 

‘‘If he trios to make out I've got that vase, then there 
w'ill be a row%” declared Hamble. “ Well, come on ; we’d 
better find out w’hat’s up.” 
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A few moments later, as they entered the Middle Fifth 
cla.s.s*room, the two friends saw at once that they were not 
the only members of the Form who had received the order, 
for at least a dozen boys were busy removing books and 
other possessions from their lockers, and piling them up 
on the neighbouring desks and benches. Hamble’s glitter¬ 
ing eye was at once attracted by the form or *he individual 
who seemed to bo superintending the task. 

“ Hullo, Welch, what’s the game ? ” ho called out. 
“ Is this a spring clean ? ” 

“ There’s no need to shout when you ask a question,” 
replied a thin, acid v^oice. “ That is, no doubt, the practice 
with .small boys in the junior 
school, but you are .supposed to 
have acquired the rudiments of 
tlecency by the hue you roach 
my division.” 

The newcomers had failed, for 
the moment, to notice that Mr. 

Lifferd was in the room. His 
scraggy neck and .sloping shoul¬ 
ders combined to giv^e to the 
upper part of his figure a rather 
bottle-shaped appearance, while 
the habitual expression of his 
face rather suggested a label—- 
“ Vinegar.” 

“ No, it’s not a spring clean, 
nor an autimin clean,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ I mert>ly intend to 
alter the position of those 
lockers, an arrangement which I 
sincerely hope will suit your 
convenience and will meet with 
your approv'al, Hamble.” 

Welch, who had Ijeen listening 
with a supercilious smile on his 
face, now fav^oured Hamble with 
a nod which clearly implied his 
approv'al of a well-merited snub. 

At that moment Blow.se, the 
school porter, entered the room, 
and for an instant stared about 
him as if he too wondered what 
was going on. 

“ Ah, BI0W.S0,” began the 
master, “ I sent for you be- 
cau.so I want you to help us 
shift this nest of lockem. I’m 
h ivung them emptied so that the 
block won't be .so heav^y to move. 

W'e want more room to get 
round thc.so last rows of desks.” 

“ W here was you thinking 
of having it put, sir ? ” 

“ It can stand over liero in 
front of the fire-place. The 
grate is never u.secl becau.se of 
tlie steam-heating.” 

Harnblo and Kelly began 
hurriedly to empty their lockei*s. 

“ It wasn’t that v'ase after all,” whi.spcrod the latter. 

“ It’s a tom fool idea, whatev'or it is,” returned his 
companion, in the same low tone. “ And I’m going to 
hav'e a word with frienti Welch as soon as this is finished— 
the grinning ape.” 

“ Now,” b(‘gan Mr. Lifferd, who liked to dictate exactly 
how anv’thing should Ix^ done, and to find fault with all 
nujtluHls but liis own. ‘‘ If you'll take one end of the 
block, Blowse, and two of the boys take the other, I think 
it can bo moved by ea.sy stages about as far as you're 
standing now, then turiuHl round, and so brought into its 
new position.” 

“What I’d suggest, sir-” Ijegan the porter. 

“ No, no, Blow.se ; will you kindly listen to me,” in¬ 
terrupted the master tartly. “ If ev'ery person in the room 


takes it upon himself to give instructions wo shall very 
likely be here till to-morrow morning. Hamble, you 
always seem to hav'e a superabundance of energy, suppose 
for once you put it to some useful purpose. You and 
W’elch will take one end of the nest, and Blowse the other. 
Wlicn I give the signal, all three lift, and when 1 say ‘ Dow^l,* 
then lower your ends and rest. It’s no use trying to rush 
the thing round the room as if it were a fire-engine ; a 
few feet at a.time will bo quite sufficient. Now, are you 
all really ? ” 

There was a moment’s pau.se, then, in an extraordinary 
falsetto voice, Mr. Lifferd warbled out “ Yo — heave—ho ! ” 

So astonishing and un¬ 
expected was the sound that 
Hamble nearly exploded with 
mirth. It was with difficulty 
that he could so far control 
liis muscles as to help raise 
his end of the block. 

“ I say, look out what you’re 
doing ! ” snarled Welch. 

“ Careful, Blowse—cai*efuH” 
commanded Mr. Liffertl, who 
seemed for the moment to con¬ 
sider him.self controlling the 
movements of an ocean liner 
i)cing guided into dock. 
“Steady, you two hoys-Dotvn /” 
For tlie few’ .seconds, while 
the rest lasted, Hamble fairly 
shook ; for some reason lie was 
convuilsed with suppressed 
merriment. 

“ Now ag':n ! ” ordered the 
master. “ I o—heave—ho ! ” 
There was a conv’ulsiv’o 
mov’emont of the nest, then 
one end came dow’n with a 
‘bump, and Hamble fairly ex¬ 
ploded. His face was criimson, 
and tears trickled dowTi his 
cheeks. 

“ You fool ! ” ga.sj>ed Welch. 
“ I’v^e barked the skin off niy 
ankle. All your fault.” 

It w’as most luifortunate that, 
at this critical moment, some 
small boy, passing along the 
corridor, should hav’e taken it 
into his head to imitate the 
sound wLich had reached his ear. 
He did so inahigh-pitcheii bleat. 
“ He-ee—Haw ! ” 

It was too much for every- 
bgdy except Welch and Mr. 
Lifferd—there was a sudden 
roar of laughter ; even Blowse 
•“Beg pardon, sir,’ said "as forced to expre.ss his feil- 
Craith. ‘ I didn’t know you ings with a broad grin, llie 
were here.* . . . * master’s face flushed with 

indignation. He could not 
come down on the whole crowd, so lie singled out the 
indiv’idiial whom ho regarded as the cliief offender. 

“ That was your fault, Hamble ! ” ho cried. “ You 
seem incapable of doing anything but play the fool. Get 
out of the room. Undle, you’i*e pretty strong—you take 
his place.” 

“ 8illy ass ! ” growled Welch. 

Hamble jiushed the speaker unceremoniously out of his 
way, then walked out of the room. If a look could have 
slain him, then that with w’liich Welch w’atched his exit 
won Id hav^e stretched him dead on the floor. 

“ There’s nothing to smile at,” snapped Mr. Liffenl. 
“ We’ll hope the poor fellow may be able to cam his livdng 
some day as a clown in a circus. Now, if you’ll kindly 
consent to do the thing my way, Blowse, we’ll try again.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


AFTER DARK. 


T ea \va« over, and, during the interval of fi*ee time 
before tho commencement of evening prep., 
Craith left his own study to visit that occupied 
by Lowan. 

“ Not interrupting you, am I ? ” he inquired as he 
entered the room and closed the door behind him. 

“ Oh, no, take a seat.” 

The tone in wliich tho words were spoken made it difficult 
for the visitor to judge whether lie were welcome or not. 
Even with men like Craith, for whom ho had a liking and 
respect, it seemed impossible for Lowan to come out of hi.s 
shell and show’ a genial spirit. Ho was seated at a table 
which was littered with papei-s and back nurnbei's of tlie 
Mercury^ the school magazine. 

” 1 wanted to speak to you about that vase,” began 
Craith. ” I suppose it hasn’t turned up yet ? ” 

” No,” answered Low’an. ” I went along to the museum 
diroctly'^ after I came out of the dining-hall, but it’s not 
there. My belief is it's gone for good.” 

“ I told you what Bentham saitl to me this morning,” 
began Craith. “ 1 got hold of about a dozen of the most 
reliable chaps I could think of, up and down the school, 
and dimied it into them that tlie thing must be given back, 
or thore’d be a row’. I made them promise to tell all their 
friends w’hat I’d said. By this time there’s not a single 
fellow in the place who can say he doesn’t know how’ tho 
matter .stands.” 

“ Doo.sn’t seem to have done any good,” muttered 
liowan. 

“ I don’t know,” returned the other. “ I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if the vase isn’t brought back between 
now and bed-time. That’s what I wanted to speak to you 
about. My idea is that the fellow^ has been waiting till 
after dark, thinking there would be a better chance of 
making a move without being .seen. If that’s liis notion I 
should give him a chance to carry it out. Keep away from 
the museum, and don't go thei*e again till after prayers.” 

Low’an sat for a few moments in silence, gnaw’ing the 
end of his pen. 

” Even if the vase comes back, the question is if the five- 
pound note will still be inside it,” he began. ” That’s 
what worries me most, Craith. Of coui*se I’d refund the 
money—I’d w’rite home for it, if necessary. But that 
doesn’t alter the fact that it disappeared after it had been 
given into my care. If that once got out, theie aie plenty 
of fellows here who’d say that I’d been playing some rotten, 
shady game.” 

“ D’you mean they’d think you’d tried to collar the 
note ? ” 

” I’m pretty sure they w’ould.” 

“ Oh, that’s all nonsense,” cried Craith. “ Of course 
no one would ever set it dc^n as your doing. Look here, 
old fellow’, you seem to think that everyone’s got a grudge 
a^gainst you, wheieas they’ve not. If you’d come out of 
your shell a bit more, and not hold yourself aloof from 
everybody, you’d get on much better.” 

Lowan merely shrugged his shoulders. How far his 
natural temperament w’as to blame for his attitude tow’ards 
Iiis fellows would be a difficult question to answer. He 
was certainly over-.sensitive to anything in the shape of a 
slight or rebuff, and he seemed altogether lacking in those 
genial qualities w’liich make it easy to win friends. He was 
bard-w'orking, and conscientious in all he did, but seemed 
determined to hold to the belief that, since he was a failure 
at out-door games, he was regarded by his school-fellows 
a-s a person w’ho might be looked upon as ” out of the 
running.” The boys at Hartwick, being only human, 
took no more trouble to understand Lowan than ho did to 
understand them. They set him down as a self-centred 
person who was inclined to take himself too seriously, a 
fact which, more than once, held caused him to be made the 
victim of practical jokes. 


“ Well,” continued Craith, “it .seems to me not un¬ 
likely that this fool will take tho vase back this evening 
when he thinks the coast is clear, so if I wore you I’d keep 
away from the 
museum. It w^ould 



be some satisfaction 
to collar the beggar, 


“ Hearing ^ a 
sound behind 
him, the master 
withdrew his 
head and shoul¬ 
ders from the 
outer darkneM, 
and turned 
round.** 

{See page 428.) 


but, on the other hand, lie might twig that there was 
someone about and so lie low’.” 

Oh, all right,” agreed Low’an. “ I’ll do as you say. 
It's a nuisance that there’s no way of locking thase cup- 
boanls. They'll have to be fastened in some way, though 
it's the old story of locking the stable after the horse has 
been stolen.” 

There was a brief silence, during which Craith glanced at 
the papers .scattered about on the study table. 

“ So you've taken on the editorship of tho A/ercury,” ho 
remarked. “ Bather a thankle.ss and uphill .sort of job, 
I'm afraid.” 

The publication alluded to was the College magazine. 
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which, for some reason or other, had never been a very 
popular institution. 

“ The Hoad asked me to take it on, anrl, as no one else 
seemed inclined to undertake the job, I thought I must,” 
returned Lowan. “ Todd used to ask me to hot]) him a bit 
when he was editor, so I know something about it, and 1 
was just making a start on getting things ready for the 
next issue.” 

The speaker picked up one of the back nim\bei*s of the 
Mercury, turned over its pages, and then tossed it back on 
to the table. 

” You want to put fresh life into it somcliow,” he 
murmured, “ to make the fellows take more interest in 
the thing. Tliey seem to look upon it as a sort of official 
blue-book—the record of matches, and some such an¬ 
nouncements as that a scholarship has been won, or that 
some old boy has got married. If we could induce more 
fellow’s to write for it I believe there’d be more interest 
taken in the thing. What d’you think of this ? My idea 
is to hav’e it pinned up on the notice-board.” 

Craith teok the sheet of paper handed to him, and ran 
his eye over the lines of handwriting, which was almost as 
neat and clear as print. The notice intimated that the 
editor of the Mercury would be glad to receiv’e letters from 
boys who washed to express their views on subjects of 
interest to the school, such communications to be published 
under the heading— Corresjjondence. At the same time 
anyone walling to devote time and energ>^ to the production 
of-an article or short story was invited to put pen to paper, 
with the assurance that all MSS. W’ould receive careful 
consideratioTi. 

“ Ought to be no * mute inglorious Miltons ’ here after 
that,” said Craith, as he laid down the paper. ‘‘ Anyway, 
you’ll have given them the chance.” 

“It wants to be something more than a dr^s official 
report of current events,” said Lowan. “ There ought to 
1)0 plenty of fellows who could send in contributions, only 
they w^on’t take the fag.” 

“ Well, perhaps this notice will stir them up,” saiil 
Craith. “ So long. I’ll see you again later on, as I 
promised to go to the Head the last thing and report if 
the vase had been returned.” 

Having finished the preparation of his w-ork for the 
morrow, Craith betook himself to the study of Oakshot, 
the football captain, who had asked him to share a friendly 
brew. For a time the pair sat talking, munching biscuits, 
and sipping their hot cocoa. 

“ Well, I shall have to be moving now%” said Craith 
at length. “ I've got to speak to the Head about that 
vase w'hich disappeared from the museum.” 

Oakshot laughed. 

“ 1 wouldn’t mind betting anyone a penny postage 
stamp that Lowan never put it in the nuiseum,” he said. 

“ (Jot aw'ay ! ” retorted Craith. “ Lowan's honest 
enough ; he’s as straight as a die.” 

“ Oh, 1 didn’t mean to suggest he’d prigged the iK'astly 
thing,” Implied Oakshot. “ But he’s such a dreamy old 
moke that half his time I don’t believe lie knows what 
he's doing. Ho imagines ho put the vase in tho museum, 
but lie’s mislaid it; that’s what I think. He'll find it 
some day in his boot-locker, or uiuha’ his bed, or some 
such jilace.” 

Craith shook his head, and, wishing his companion good¬ 
night, st('p])ed out into tho corritlor. As he made his way 
(«> his st U(i\ , a subdued tramping of f»M‘t and murmur of 
\'oices told liim that tho majority of tlie school, who did 
not enjoy the Sixth Form privil<‘ge of staying up till ten, 
were passing on to bed. Craith entered liis study, and had 
scai'C(^ly done so when Lowan aj)p(‘ared. 

“ I'm just going to soo if that tiling's cunio back,” the 
latter said. 

“Bight. I’ll come with you,” wiis tho reply. “Then 
1 can go on and rejiort to Bentliam.” 

'^riie long corridor, at tho end of W’hich tho Museum was 
situated, was in ilarkness sav’O for a single g»is jot, turned 
low', whicli woul<l soon bo extinguished by the porter, 


making his usual round. The two seniors reached the 
room for w’hich they were bound, and, entering, paused a 
moment while Lowan fumbled in his pocket for .a box.of 
matches. Being too small for a class-room, the Museum 
was seldom used except for such purposes as when extra 
classes were given to a group of seniors preparing for 
some examination. Occasionally the Natural History 
iScK’iety hold their meetings here. Three of its walls weie 
lined with glass-fronted cupboards, one of wliich w’as 
mounted on a chest of shallow draw'ers. The centre of 
the floor was occupied with half-a-dozen desks and benches. 

“ Now we shall .see,” murmured Low’an, as he lit the 
gas. 

He went over to the cupboard from which the vase had 
been taken, stood peering into it for a moment, then shook 
his head. 

“ Not there,” he growled. 

“ It may be here, somewhere,” said Craith. 

He commenced a systematic search of the room, but 
tliere was no trace of the missing exhibit. It was evident 
that the announcement made by the Head hjui not pro¬ 
duced the desired effect. 

“ What a fool the chap must be,” growled Craith. 
“After this, if he’s found out, he’ll deserve all he gets.” 

“ It’s been stolen,” said Lowan in a tone of despair. 
“ Some thief has made off wdth it, and doesn’t mean to 
bring it back. If you’re going to see the Head you might 
say I should be glad to speak to him in the morning. I'm 
going to ask liim again to let me refund the money.” 

“ Oh, that’s a rotten idea,” returned Oaith. I’m 
sure Bent ham w’on’t let you do any tiling of the sort. How¬ 
ever, you can thrash it out with him. yourself.” 

On leaving the Museum they found the corridor in 
darkness, Blow’se having made his round €Uid extinguished 
the gas jet. On either hand were class-rooms, which, 
though the scene of life and movement during tho day, 
were now silent and deserted. 

“ Hullo,” muttered Craith. “ WTiat’s the meaning of 
that ? ” 

He h€id become aw^are of the fact that a light was 
shining through the glass pane of the ventilator over one 
of the closed doors. It looked as if the boy responsible 
for turning out the gas in the Middle Fifth class-room, 
when its occupants passed on to bed, had neglected his 
duty. 

“ Better turn out that light, or it’ll be left burning all 
night,” murmured the senior prefect. 

With a nod Lowan passed on, while Craith stepped 
aside and opened the class-room door. In the act of 
crossing the threshold he halted abruptly, rather suri>riseil 
at what he saw. On the opposite side of the room stood 
Mr. Lifford leaning out of em open window. Hearing a 
sound behind him, the master withdrew his head and 
shoulders from the outer darkness, and turned roimd. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said Oaith. “ I didn’t know you 
w’cro liore. I thought someoae had forgotten to put out 
the gas.” 

“ I suppose you don’t know if there’s anyone outside, 
Craith—one of tho boys, I mean ? ” 

“ Not that I am awaie of, sir,” replied the senior, rather 
surprised at such a question. “All the fellows excej)t the 
Sixth have gone up to the dormitories. Even if they 
hadn’t, the time for lock-up this term is—” 

“Oh, I Icnow that,” snapped Mr. Lifferd. “ITifortu- 
natcly such rules as not being out after lock-up are some- 
tiines disoboj’ed.” 

“ Hav o you seen anyone, sir ? ” asked Craith, .still 
wondering what it all meant. 

“ Oh, it may have been a mistake,” began Mr. Lifferd, 
as ho closed the window. “ It’s rather a ciirioua tlung, I 
camo here to correct some exercises which I’d left on iny 
desk. I’d just settled down to work when I noticed t hat 
two of the slats of this Venetian blind were out of place. 
It’s the sort of thing that annoys me 3 boys will let tho 
blinds down with a run, though I’m always telling thorn to 
be more careful. Well, I left my desk, and was in the act 
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f>f pulling up the blind to get it straight when it seemed to remain in tlieir studies after the rest of the sehool had gone 
me a,s if someone, who liatl been outside peering into tlie on to bed.” * 

room, dodge<l away out of sight. 1 opened the wdndow “Mr. Bentham told me to i*ej)ort to him if that vase had 
and looked out, but couldn't see anyone. It may have been been returned to the Museum during the day, sir, and I’ve 
fancy caused by some reflection of my own face in the just been to look.” 
glass.” “ And is it there ? ” 

The speaker lowereil the blind, then raised it again, at “No, sir.” ^ 

the same time moving his head, as if half expecting the “ Hum, it seems a great pity that things belonging to 

ivpetition of some optical illusion. the .school are not safe unless they are*kept under lock and 

“ No,” he said, laughing. “ I don’t see it now\ It key,” was Mr. Lifferd’s comment. “ Well, I won’t detain 
may have been my fancy, unless some burglar intends you any longer if you have to see the Hea<l.” 
paying us a visit, though he would hardly come to a room For a moment, as he turned to leave the class-room, an 
in which there was a light burning, I should imagine. odd thought flashed across Craith’s mind. Was it possible 
Ha, ha ! ” that Mr. Lifferd’s eyes had not deceived him, and that some 

For a moment Mr. Lifterd gave himself u{) to the enjojunent thief w as prowling round the premises ? If so, could this 
of his own joke, then his face soured again. Any oppor- same rascal have found a way in, on some previous occasion, 
tunity for finding fault wa-s a thing he could not resist, even and made off with the missing vase ? 

if the victim was such an exalted personage a.s a senior “ No fear,” thought the senior w’ith a smile as he realized 
jirefect. the absui*dily of such a notion. “If there’d been a burglar 

“ You’ll excuse me, Craith,” he began in an acid tone. on the job he wouldn’t have been content with the one 
‘‘ But may I ask what brings you wandering about here vase. He'd have carried off eNerj-thing that was worth 
at this time ? I thought the seniors were .supposed to taking.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

UNCIVIL WAR. 

S a rule Mr. Lifferd retired early to “ ^Manton’s a downright good .sort,” inteiTuptod Carter, 
rest, and sitting up beyond his one of the boys who had been moved up at the commence- 
usual bed-time correcting exer- mont of the term. “ As for Lifferd, ho isn’t a man, he’s 
cise did not seem to Imve im- a freak of nature.” 

proved his temper. During the “ What on earth did I do to get his back up, I’d like to 
w hole of the following morning- know' ? ” demanded Hainblo. 

school the Middle Fifth weio “ Well, what about ‘ Gamboge ’ ? ” answered Welch, 

under the harrow' of his wrath ' No doubt you thought it the sort of answer tliat would 

and .satire. Many times his high- bring the house down, but it’s just that kind of thing that 
pitched voice had been dis- sends Lifferd into a state of frenzy.” 

tinctly audible in adjacent “ It was just a slip of the tongue,” protested Hamble. 

ela.ss-rooms, and things liad “ I said Gamboge w'hen I meant to have said Gambia. If 
i-eached a climax during the you were talking to me about football, I shouldn’t jump 
last three-quarters-of-an-hour down your throat simply because you happened to say 
of the morning's work, when scrim iiLstead of scrum, I should know w'hat you meant, 
all boys who had failed to I shouldn’t in-stantly howl with rage, and kick you in the 
obtain a certain percentage of stomach.” 

marks w’ere ordered to report “ Good old sportsman,” said one of the bystanders, and 
themselves immeiiiately after there w’as a laugh. M’elch, however, refused to treat the 
A TUCK-SHOP TYPE. dinner for a period of extra matter as a joke. Ever since the moving of the lockers an 

Revelling in a-bun-danco. school. impre.ssion liad been growing in his mind that, if ho was to 

The distant sound of the retain his position as self-appointed “ boss ” of the Middle 
bell which brought the lesson to a close liad been hailed Fifth, he w^ould have to suppress Hamble, and Hamble 
with a general sigh of relief. The members of the class hful might prove rather a tough cu.stomer to tackle. Welch 
liurried off to the tiasembly in the Big School, and after was not exactly a cow'ard, but he realized that the is.sue 
<lismis.sal had returned to the class-room, w'here the majority of a stand-up fight might be doubtful, and would probably 
of them now^ lingered, ruffled in spirits, and loud in only result in a scandal. The better w’ay would be to make 
expressing their opinion that Mr, Lifferd w'as “ the limit.” Hamble unpopular with the other members of the division. 
One fellow, how'ever, did not seem to agree with the then he might be squashed by sheer weight of numbers. It 
general veixlict. Welch had pas.sed unscathed through the .seemed as if the present moment offered a favourable 
fray. In some odd way, difficult to understand, he had opportunity to commence the good work, 
w on the good opinion of Mr. Lifferd, among who.se many “ It’s not the first time you’ve done it,” he complained, 
failings was that of being inclined to give w’ay to favouritism. “ You seem rather given to that sort of thing.” 

VVlien it serv’ed his purpo.se, Welch could be as servile and The statement received unexpected support from a fellow 

fawning as the meanest small boy in the school, and he named Undle, who was secretly jealous of Hamble’s having 

seemed to know by instinct when flattery was acceptable, won his place in the Second Fifteen. 

and might safely be “ laid on \vith a trow'el.” “ Only yesterday you told Lifferd that a triangle was one 

“ If j’ou a.sk me my opinion,” said Welch, during a of the instruments played in a band,” growled Undle. 
momentary lull in the babel of voices, “ it’s chiefly Hamble’s “Well, he needn’t have lost his wig over a little thing like 
fault that there w'ere all these ructions.” that,” was the impenitent reply. 

“ My fault ! ” exclaimed Hamble wheeling round, as ho “ It’s what I said before,” continued Welch, returning 
tossed the last of his school-books into his locker. to the charge. “ You don’t seem yet to grasp the fact that. 

Yes, your fault,” returned Welch wuth the aggravating however amusing you may have found it to play the fool 

.sneer of a superior person addressing some dull-witted non- in Manton’s claases, it’s a thing Lifferd won’t stand at any 

entity. “ You don’t seem to have tumbled to it yet that j:)rice. What’s more, it makes things bad for other people. 

Lifferd dislikes your rather painful attempts to be funny. You work him up into a frantic rage, and then half the 

Probably they went down all right in the lower division, class has to suffer for it.” 

but you’ll find they won’t be appreciated here I think I Before Hamble could make any reply to this charge the 
once saw Manton grinning over a penny ‘comic,* but-” door was pusljed open, and a fellow from the Upper Fifth 
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THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 



named Priest, entered the room. Ho was a dark-lmirod, 
sliarp-featured individual, whoso appearance was not 
renderc'd any more attractive by the fact that he seemed 
to have got into the habit of indulging in a perpetual 
smile. 

“ Hasn’t the tumult subsided ? ” inquired the newcomer. 
“ We could hear Lifford screeching away like a parrot all 
the morning. What on earth was the matter ? ” 

Several voices joined in giving a reply, to which Priest 
listened with a chuckle, at the same time allowing his eyes 
to wander round the room. 

“ 1 say, what’s happened here ? ” he inquired, with a 
puzzled look. “‘Something’s been altered, hasn’t it ? ’’ 

“ You mean that block of 
lockers,” said a boy named Peel. 

“ Lifferd had them moved from 
where they stood against that 
wall, to where they are now ? ” 

“ Why did he do that ? ” 

“ Oh, he’s always fidgeting and 
fussing about .something,” said 
Peel. “ Ho can’t rest satisfied for 
two days together without making 
some fresh rule, or shifting the 
furniture about, or dosing himself 
with some new brand of j)atent 
medicine. He brings a bottle into 
class, and sends someone out to 
got him a glass of water. Then 
there’s a row because there’s 
either too much w ater in the glass 
or too little.” 

“ Ho is a specimen,” said 
Priest, staring at this latest 
evidence of Mr. LifTerd’s eccen¬ 
tricity. “ I wonder you fellows 
don’t jib, and start a riot. It 
might bring him to his .senses.” 

“ The best thing to do with 
Lifferd,” .said Welch, “ is to lie 
low’, and let him say and do w hat 
he j)leases. It’s only when some 
fool starts trying to rag him that 
he gets these outbreaks.” 

“ Look here,” began Harnblo, 
who felt that this last remark 
was intended for liimself. “ I’ve 
told you I never meant to start a 
rag this morning.” 

Welch merely shrugged his 
shouklei*s, then, as if not deign¬ 
ing to argue the point aii}’further, 
sta’ked out of the room. 

“ List(‘n to me-” began 

Hamble, at the same time making 
a move as if to make a dash after 
the retreating figure, lint luul 
this been his intention it was 
prevented by Kelly, w ho purposely 
got in his way, and wii.s nearly 
knocked off his feet for liis pairts. 

“ kSteady, man,” he growled. 

“ LifTerd's out in the corridor, 
talking to Blow’se. There'll only bo a fresh rumpus if ho 
sees you piancing about.” 

Hamble thought it wi.se to be guided by his friend ; but 
a passage of arms with W elch, though averted for tlio time, 
was a thing which was bound to happen before long. It 
came about sooner than might liavo been expected. 

The window-ledges in the Middle Fifth class-room, like 
othei*s in that part of the building, were rather deep and 
about four fwt from the ground. Soon after tea, a quiet, 
inoffensive fjoy named Franks was using one of them tw a 
makeshift work-table. With a pair of scissoi-s he was 
cutting out some chess problems from the back numlK'rs of 
a periodical, intending to paste them into a book. About 


a dozen other follows were in the room, the rest of the 
division being scattered about, some in the reading-room, 
and others in the basement, amusing themselves in various 
w’ays till the bell should ring for pi*op. Franks finished 
arranging his cuttings, in the order in wdiich ho wdshed to 
stick them in his book, then went over to his locker to 
fetch a bottle of gum. 

At that moment Welch entered the room. As has 
already been intimated, some false idea of his own .superi¬ 
ority led him to find a delight in lording it over his com¬ 
panions. It would be tedious to de.scribo his many acts 
of petty tyranny, but a good example of the sort of thing 
he was in the habit of doing was now^ to be given. As, in 

walking round the room to 
liis owm desk, he came 
abreast of the window- 
ledge, he halted. 


{See page .431.; 

“ I say, who’s been making this beastly litter liero ? ” he 
exclaimed. 

“ It's all right,” called out Franks. “ It’s mine.” 

^^’ithout deigning to reply, W'elch made a grab at papers 
and cuttings, crushed them into a mass, and, striding on a 
few^ paces, tossed tliem into a big waste-paper basket which 
ill shape resembled a .square hamper w’ithout a lid. 

“ oil, I say, you might hav^e left them alone,” expostu¬ 
lated Franks. “ Now you’ve messed up the w’holo 
thing.” 

“ You know’ very well that Lifferd alw-ays kicks up a row 
if lie finds a lot of waste jiaper littered about the place,” 
returne<l Welch, w ho for some reason took a special delight 


He suddenly 


spun round, rushed 

Welch forward, and sent him staggering out into the corridor.’ 
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in oppressing Franks. “ Keep yonr rubbish in your desk, 
or take it down into the box-room.” 

With flushed cheeks, and what looked \’^ry like tears of 
mortification in liis eyes, Franks began to sort his crumpled 
cuttings out of the basket. W'elch seated himself at his 
desk, and, producing a blotter, commence<i to write a letter. 
No one in the room seemed inclined to take up the cudgels 
oil Franks’ behalf ; it was the sort of tiling to which they 
had somehow allowed thamselves to become accustomed. 

There was a sound of voices in the corridor, and Hamble 
bounced into the room followed by Kelly and Carter; 
they were continuing some convei-sation which had com- 
inonced as they came up the stairs from the basement. 

“ W"ell, I’ll just show you,” said Hamble. 

Ho opened his locker and produced a pack of cards ; tho 
trio seated themselves on the nearest row of desks. Welch 
cast an impatient glance over his shoulder as if he resente<l 
their intrusion. 

“ Now, young Kelly, you choose a card,” cried Hamble. 

Look at it, and see what it is.” 

” All right,” murmured Kelly with a grin. “ What 
have I got to do w’ith it ? ” 

“ Don’t go bending it, you young fool. Now, are you 
sure you’ll know it when you see it again ? ” 

“ I say, I wish you fellows wouldn’t make such e row 
there ! ” called out W^elch. 

“ Put it back in the pack,” commanded Hamble, paying 
no attention to this interruption. “ Now watch what I do.” 

He began to slap the cards down one by one on the desk. 

“ There ! ” he cried with an air of immense satisfaction. 
“That’s the cart! you chose—the knave of.clubs.” 

“ It wasn’t,” returned Kelly. “ It was the three of 
diamonds.” 

Carter and Kelly both exploded with laughter, an act 
which caused Welch to swing round angrily in his seat. 

“ Will you shut up ! ” he cried. “ How is anyone to 
w’rite a letter with all that row going on ? ” 

“ You’re a liar, young Kelly,” roared Hamble, who 
H» 3 emed determined not to arlmit that his card trick had 
gone MTong. “You know very well that tho card you 
ehcxso was the jack of clubs.” 

“ Will you shut up ! ” shouted Welch, in a tone which 
could not have been more peremptory had he been captain 
of the school. 

It seemed a.s if Hamble suddenly became aware of the fact 
tliat someone in the room was issuing orders. He droppcxl 
the cards, and for a moment stared at Welch in silence. 

“ Were you speaking to me ? ” he inquii*ed. 

“ I was speaking to whoever was making that infernal 
row.” 

“ Well, what about it ? Why shouldn’t I make a row 
if I choo.se ? ” 

“ Whatever you did down in the lower division, you 
aren’t going to turn this place into a bear-garden,” returned 
Welch, throwing down his pen. “ It’s the rule here that, 
if fellows want to read or write after tea in peacie and quiet, 
they can do so. If you want to play the fool, go down in 
the box-room.” 

Hamble rose, and walked up tlie room till he reached 
the desk at which Welch was seated. There was a moment 
of dead silence, for everyone saw now that something was 
going to happen. 

“ That’s the second time to-day you’ve called mo a fool,” 
he began. 

“ Well, don’t j’ou think you deserve it ? ” retorted 
Welch, white with anger. 

“ No, I don’t. At any rate, I’m not such a fool as to 
allow you to call me one, Welch. I’m not such a fool as to 
allow you to order 
jno about just as 
you think fit. 

AV’ho on earth are 
you, I should like 
to know ? D’you 
imagine yourself a 
prefect ? ” 


The dead hush which followed this question told that all 
the fellows in the class-room were waiting in a state of 
suppressed excitement to hear the reply. Welch was not 
at all a brilliant person, but for once his brain was working 
at express speed. Ho saw that the moment had come when, 
unless he wisJiod to lose his former authority, he must 
prove himself cock of the walk. In a flash he decided that 
his attitude should be tliat of a champion taking a firm 
stand in defence of the rights of other people. 

“ The thing is this,” he began. “ You few fellows 
who’ve just been kicked up out of Manton’s monagerio 
think you can do what you please, whether other fellows 
like it or not. We’ve always had peace and quiet in this 
room after tea, before you came, and wo moan to have it 
now.” 

“ Hear, hear,” murmuied Uiidle, who was sitting at a 
desk close by. 

“ If you want peace and quiet you’d better not call mo 
a fool,” said Hamble. “ That’s the fii*st thing you’ve 
got to remember.” 

Welch decided that to bandy any more words would be 
a confession of weakness ; after all, so far as girth and 
inches w’cnt he was the bigger man of the two, and there was 
Undle w’ho seemed inclined to lend a hand. He sprang 
to liis feet, then, exerting all his strength, he swaing Hamble 
round and gripped him firmly by the arms. 

“ Open the door someone,” he ortlered. “ If the beggar 
won’t behave himself, we’ll chuck him out.” 

To their intense surprise and dismay, Kelly and Carter 
beheld their friend being propelled down the aisle between 
the desks, and making little or no resistance. They had 
alwBys imagined that their beloved “ Ham ” w^ould 
prove a match for Welch ; but now, after all his boUl 
words, the fellow was being bundled out of the room like a 
bag of straw. It was pitiful. 

“ Bravo ! ” cried Undle, who had apparently come to 
the conclusion that his assistance w^os not required. 

One of the spectators obligingly threw Open the door, 
and Hamble was within a few feet of it when, with that 
dexterity lie was wont to display on the football field, he 
suddenly spun round, seized hold of his opponent, and, 
.seemingl}^ with the ease of an adult dealing with a fractious 
child, he rushed Welch forward and sent him staggering 
out into the corridor. It was all done so quickly that, for 
an instant, no one seemed to realize what had happened ; 
then there was a roar of laughter. 

“ It’s high time someone taught him not to kick up 
rows, and turn this place into a bear-garden,” declared 
Homble. “ Every time he starts calling people fools ho 
must be made to leave the room.” 

For a few^ seconds he held the door closed, then he opened 
it a few’ inches, and put liis mouth to the aperture. 

“ Will you stop ragging if we let you come back ? ” he 
inquired. 

There was no reply. Welch did not intend to court 
further humiliation. Trembling witli rage, 1 k) had walkeil 
off dow’ii tlie corridor. 

Hamble returned to Kelly and Carter, and insisted on 
showing them another card triclc; then lie gathered iq) 
the pack and put it away. As he did so he came alongside 
Franks, who was replacing liis gum bottle and cuttings 
in his own locker. 

“ I say, I’m glad you went for Welch,” said Franks in 
a low tone. “ All the same, you’d better look out.” 

“ Wliat for ? ” demanded Hamble w ith a grin. “ D’yoii 
think he’ll make up his mind to come back presently and 
put it across me ? ” 

“ I tlon’t know’ what he’ll do,” was tlio reply. 

“ But he’s a 
V i n d i c t i v e 
blighter, and he'll 
try to get a bit 
of his own back 
some time, you 
may depend.” 
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The Adventures of a Five-Shilling Camera. 

Being a Complete Guide to Photography, including the Making of Camera, 

Stand, Developing Case, Enlarger, and other paraphernalia, disclosed in the 
Correspondence of the Rev. Uncle Henry, Vicar of Little Capton, and his 
Nephew, Frank, at present at Friars School. 

By the REV. S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. 

Author of *' The Yountf People’s Book of Nature Study." " The Holiday Nature Book." " Caliban Island," etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LANTERN-SLIDE MAKING AND PAINTING. 




Space will not permit of 
its inclu.sion here, Frank’s 
letter, containing the 
account of a remarkable 
adventure of tlie camera 
in which it had detected 
a thief, is omitted. It 
will be published in the 
complete book. 

The Vicarage, 

Little Capton. 

_ _ July 6. 

Dear Frank, 

I duly received your 
letter, and the telegram 
that preceded it. Well 
done ! . . . . 

As for the lantern 
slides, to which I referred 
in my last letter, every 
photographer ought to 
know how to make them, 
and paint them, for that 
method of reproduction 
does his negatives most 
credit, if they are really good ones ; and ... so here goes. 

The making is really no more difficult than ordinary printing, 
and the painting is the simplest thing in the world, when*you 
discover how easy it is, and what a few colours you require. 
You have already seen some of my lantern slides, and you know 
that this is my favourite way of dealing w'ith my own pictures. 

The mere fact of painting them teaches one a great deal, 
and that is why 1 suggest you should learn. It is wonderful 
what a touch of colour docs to a black-and-white picture ; 
it se^ms to giv^e it a new life altogether, and, as you go on to learn 
by experience something about the combination of colours. 


lCxTnrsi.\ST : “ Now's my ( lumrc to 
got tt few siiaiisliota of the interior." 


and to look at the objects you 
j)hotograph with a view' to 
noticing afresh how exquisite 
they are, you cannot help feeling 
that the Cod who made this 
world i.s a (lod who loves beauty, 
and Ho has given us the power 
of appnH-iating it, if only we 
will cultivate it. . . . 

HOW TO MARK A LANTERN 
SI.IOK. 

You will require a quarter- 
j)lato printing frame, in which 
\ou will place a clean piece of 
gla.HH—an old quarter-plate 
negative with the film taken off. 

Now, your negativt^s are 11]^ in. 
hy 21 in., and if you put one 


3k 



Mask for qnartcr-plate printing 
frame. 


on the glass it will have a clear margin all the way round. You 
want to avoid that, so you must cut out a mask of cardboartl, 

in. by 3^ in., with an opening in the centre just big enough 
to take your negative (Fig. 1). Put this ma.sk on the top of 
your glass, and your negative—film side upw^ards—in the centre. 

If you are in doubt as to the coated side of your leuatem- 
plate, when putting it in the printing frame, breathe upon it. 
On the uncoated, or plain-glass side, you w ill see pkunly a dew ing 
or dulling of the surface, but no change wdll be perceptible on 
the coated side of the plate. 

For your purpo.ses you will find gas-light lantern plates the 
best, because these can be opened and developed in subdued 
gas or lamp light, w ithout the need of a dark room. 

Here, in this parish, wdiere w’e have no gas, I use a round- 
wicked lamp, of 20 to 30 candle- 
power, and I expose my frame 
to it at a distance of about a 
foot, and give about 12 seconds 
exposure. 

All depends on the sort of 
negative I am using, but for 
lantern-slide making, a negative 
ought not to be at all thin or 
transparent; it is impossible 
to make good lantern slides with 
poor negatives, so don’t waste 
your time trying. 

The light at which you expose 
your slide need not be very 
brilliant; in fact, up to a 
point, the weaker the light is, 
the stronger your slide will appear. 

Also, you should remember that the farther the plate is from 
the light, the longer the exposure must be, and rice t'cnta. 
Therefore, take care that you keep the same distance for all 
the slides you make, and refer to my notes already given you 
on gas-light printing. 

Now you have to develop your lantern plate, just as you do 
your gas-light paper or postcards. I have already given you 
one formula for a developer ; if you want another one specially 
for lantern plates, I can jot it dowm for you here. I can recom¬ 
mend this particularly, though it is a very old recipe. Any 
professional photographer who looks at it w'ill tell you that 
it has a very heavy charge of “ restrainer,” that is, a much 
larger quantity of potassium bromide than is usual. That 
is true, but it is a very valuable ingredient, and prevents the 
plate from developing too fast. As it is, if yoiu* exposure is 
correct, you w'ill find that the development is complete in abwit 
a minute. 

DEVELOPER FOR LANTERN PLATES. 

PotQ.ssiiim bromide, 50 grs. ; Hydroquinone, 80 grs. ; MetoU 
100 grs. ; Sulphite of soda, 2 ozs. ; Carbonate of soda, 2 ozs.; 
Water, to 20 ozs. 

Look through the plate to judge when to stop. The picture 
should look denser or darker than it is required to be when 
finished—the sky, for example, should appear to be rather 
clouded over. It is better to develop for too long than too short 
a time. 



Mask for lantern slide, showing 
the two white spots. 
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Wlien dftV0lop."n3nt is complets, put the plate straight iato 
a fixing solution (made up as for ordinary plates), and when 
sufficiently fixed, it is worth while, though not absolutely 
necessary, to put the plate into a hardening bath made up of 
2 ozs. of alum to 20 ozs. of water. After that, it must be washed 

thoroughly like an ordinary 
negative, and set up on end to 
dry. 

The next thing is to mask 
your picture, so as to cut ofl the 
white margins, and to show just 
the picture itself ; you can buy 
paper masks of various sliapes 
and sizes, or you can cut them 
yourself from black paper. 

When you have found a suit¬ 
able one that just fits your 
picture, remember to put a tiny 
white spot (cut from ordinary 
stamp paper) on each of the two 
top corners on the face of the 
mask, film side upwards. Or you 
can stick a long thin strip of 
white paper right along the top 
Method of binding lantern slides, t^e mask. (See Figs. 2 and 4.) 

Next you take a cover-glass 
(which is the same size as the lantern plate, and can be cut. 
from old quarter-plate negatives if you don’t wish to buy a box 
of cover-glasses), and you place this on the top of your lantern 
plate, so that the mask is sandwiched in between. 

Now you have to bind the two glasses together. Here comes 
one of my patent tips. You can buy “ bin/ling-strips ” of 
paper at any photographic dealer, and most of those are already 
gummed on one side. You are directed to wet the gum and then 
attach the strip to the edges of your slide, rubbing the paper 
clown, and deftly mitreing it at the corners, so that the two 
glasses are thus bound together (Fig. 3). But in nine cases out 
of ten the wretched strip refuses to stick nicely, it bulges up in 
one corner or another, and by and bye you find all the gum has 
been rubbed off, and you have to begin all over again. 

My tip is :—Use ungummod slips and some good home-made 
paste, with a little alum in it. You can cut your owm strips 
from sheets of black paper, if you prefer, such black paper 
being obtainable easily. Such strips should be 15 inches long 
by i inch wide. 

Get a board about 18 ins. by 6 in., spread some paste on tlie 
top of it, lay your strip on that, and paste the upper side. Take 
care that it is thoroughly soaked, and con-sequently limp. Then 
bind your glasses together with that. It won’t matter if some 
of the paste gets on the glass, so long ns it doesn’t get between 
the glasses. It can be easily cleaned off afterwards. You will 
find that strips put on in this way hold so fast that they can only 
be scraped off with a knife, if it is required to unbind the slide. 

So far, you have a plain slide ; but suppose you wish to colour 
it ? If so, you must put the colours on the film (or coated) 
surface, before you bind it up. 

Perhaps you have seen in a photographic dealer’s shop the 
little set of bottles 
of dyes for lantern 
slides. These are 
v'ery simple and 
useful, and I have 
nothing to say 
against tliem; but 
all professional 
lantern-slide 
makers use oil 
paints, which, I 
suppose, they 
would not, if this 
other means was 
a goexi all-round 
one. Using oil 
]>aint8 is as easy as 

possible when you Fij. 5. 

Jmow the trick. Method of liolding slide for painting. 




You only need the following colours :—Lampblack. (This is 
on’y for spotting any holes.) 1, Burnt Sienna ; 2, Crimson 

lake ; 3, Geranium lake ; 4, Mauve ; 5, Italian pink (w hich is 
yellow') ; 6, Prussian blue ; 7, Alizarin crimson. 

These are all the oil paints which are really transparent, and 
you can get all the combinations of colour you w'ant from them. 
Greens, e.g.^ are made by combining 5 and 6, or 1, 5 and fi. 
Distant purple of landscapes 4 and 6. Flesh colour 2 and 1, or 
3 and 5. No. 7 is very useful for skies, sunset or sunrise. 

As for brushes, you need one only, a No. 7 flat sable. You 
require one bottle of Pictiu-o Mastic Varnish, and one tulje of 
Megilp. 

Now, notice this, and relieve your mind. You need not worry 
about spoiling your slide ; for if you don't like the colouring 
w'hen it is finished, you can clean it all off w'ith a touch of methy¬ 
lated spirits on a linen rag. (Take care it is linen, w'ithout any 
fluff to come off on the slide.) 

Here is a slide of a village church, shall we say—let me show 
you how' to start on it. Arrange a little of the yjainta in the 
order I have given you on a palette. A piece of broken ])late 



Fig. 4. 

Lantern slide, showing white strip. In place of sfots ; this is the 
usual fonn with modem slide-makers. 


or an old negativ'e glass w ill do. Add also in one corner a small 
globule of “ megilp.” Hold the slide between thumb anti 
finger of the left Imnd, resting the wrist on the edge of the table 
(Fig. 5.) Place a sheet of white paper on the latter to act as a 
reflector. You will begin by putting the background or the sky 
in with your fingers, thus : Take a little megilp on your first 
finger, and then touch the blue lightly with it, artd dab your 
finger all over the sky. A succession of dabs lightly administered 
w ill colour it all evenly. Never mind if some c 5 it smears over 
on to the church tower and roof. It will improve the picture 
to put a little yellow or pink on the horizon with the second 
finger, taking care to blend the tw'o colours when they meet. If 
you W’ant to introduce some clouds, take your linen rag and just 
touch the sky hero and there ; it wnll take off the blue, leaving 
a clear patch, and this you will soften down at the lower edges 
to combine w’ith the blue. 

Perhaps you have smeared the church-tower with the blue. 
If so, take a bit of good blotting-paper, and fold it so ns to get a 
stiff corner, and go over the outline of-the towrer w'ith it. You 
will find it will take all the colour off right up to the edges. 

Now for the painting. Take your bru.sh, ju.st touch the mastic 
^rnish with it, and then take up a little of the appropiiate paint 
from the palette on the point, and apply it quickly. The varnish 
sets ver>' quickly, so that you must manipulate your brush w ith 
a light, quick touch before it dries. A little experience will help 
j'ou to mix your colours and apply them properlj'; but at first, 
if vou w'ish to put a second coat on the top of the first, so as to 
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Btrengtheii it, you will find it atlvisuble to put the slide away 
in a cool place to dry for 24 hours befoi-e continuing to 
paint it. 

Clean your brush by dipping it in the varnish and wiping it 
well with a i*ag, taking care to bring the hair to a point 
again. 

N.B.—When you use the jmlette the next time, scrape off the 
varnish, which will have set hard, with a knife, before beginning 
to use the paints again. Or you can transfer the paints which 
arc still moist, on your fingei-s, to a fresh palette. 

THI 


Any part of the painting which you do not like you can remove 
at once with a little methylated spirit on a rag. 

1 think I am right in saying that no book contains these simple 
instructions ; but the whole secret of lantern-slide painting is 
given here—and 1 sincerely hope you will be tempted to try to 
paint slides youiself—for the reason 1 l^egan with. You will 
learn more about the beauty of Ciod's handiwork in Nature than 
you can guess. 

Your affectionate uncle, 

Hahky. 

END. 


H e came to our school witli an impudent “ straw ** 
Stuck weU on the back of his hair. 

But never attempted a breach of the law, 
in spite of his insolent air. 
insolent? Hardly. But confident ? Yos. 

.An “ 1-care-for-nobody ! ” chap. 

AnC 'vhen he was ragged, you will readily guoss, 
He seemed not to mind it a “snap.’* 

I'lic jolts ho was given he’d quickly return 
On truly commendable lines ; 

And bullies were never kept waiting to leara 
His views of their playful designs. 


“ Snap.” 

A Memory. 

By JOHN LEA. 

if any small kid was in w’ant of his aH, 

He boldly stepped into the scrap. 

No blu.ster or menace could make him afraid— 
tie seemed not to mind it a “ snap.”- 

'i'emptation was feeble to draw him aside, 

Or win just a turn of his head. 

He held on his way with a well-measured stride. 
Where CJod’s cleanest thoroughfares led. 

No apples of ashes ; no gilded disgrace, 
i’hxerted a passing control. 

And all that you saw on his bright, honest face 
(.’ame straight from his bright, honest soul. 


Queer Eating-Plants. 


I T has l>een announced that 
another queer eating-plant 
has been recently dis¬ 
covered in South America. 
A plant that kills its prey, and, 
for food, absorbs the nitrogenous 
elements from the decaying 
bodies of its victims. 

From its stem long tendrils, 
or slender spiral shoot.s, are sent 
out, to float in the wind for food. 
These tendrils at once close 
round the insects and very small 
birds venturing to alight on 
them, ami fasten tightly, coil after coil, till the victim is suffo- 
catetl. The letulers or tendrils, that are now w'eighed down, 
part a little to let the dead thing fall dow’ii on to the ho ly of 
the plant, which in time sucks in the nitrogenous matter it 
iM'eds for its sustenance. 

More than one scientist has |>ut forward the statement that 
the tendency of })lants to rely on a carnivorous, or, say, meat 
food, is on the in(;reiise. Dreadful, indeed, must be the sundews, 
and other insect-catching plants, to their victims at the present 
time. The unlucky fly that is caught by the loaf of the sundew 
linds itself held down by the growth’s strong arms, which are 
able to resist its violent strugcle.s. The largest sundews (or 
Droseras) will be fouml to prf)fluce leaves that are, perhaps, 
as long tis nine inches. Magnify such a plant until its leaves are 
ten feet long, and we have a very dangerous specimen. Many 
of the palms and other tropical species have foliage far larger 
than this, so the idea of lea\(.*s tis large in mca.surcment is not 
ahogether fantastic. 

But of all the plants that .seek carnivorous food, the trumpet- 
flower (or ISarracenia), and the pitcher-plant are among the most 
noli<’eable. d’ho trumpet-flower, fouml mostly in .sw’ainj)y pa^s 
of North America, grows a trumpct-like leaf, forming a pitcher 
for the greater part of it. the topmost and free portion of the leaf 
an'liing over like a hood. The inside of the uj)per part of the 
truin|)et is b<‘autiful in cohnus, and provi^led with honey-glands 


to tempt insects. Below’ these glands the surface is smooth and 
slippery, and covered with glossy hairs, pointing dowmwards- 
Beneath lies the trumpet-pit, usually full of water, and the sides 
of it are coated with stiff haii-s, also pointing downwards. 

The insect, while sipping the honey, usually reaches the 
smooth and slippery belt of the stem, down which it sinks lower 
and lower, until it drops into the water. Tliere is no escape, 
for the w’ater is very sticky, and the hairs pointing dow’nwards 
j)revent any attempts to climb up the trumpet successfully. 

The trumpet-flower, like the pitcher-plant, seems to have 
Immui created to help to keep dowm the myriad of flies that 
swarm in the wann regions where it grows. But the 
digestive powers of the pitcher-plant ore more wonderful. 
Even tiny humming-birds, trying to get at the deail insoets, 
are them.selv^es trapped, and in the end are digested by the plant 
as they decay. 

The pitcher of the Nepenthe (or pitcher-plant) is made out of 
a portion of the leaf at the point; the two parts being separated 
by a tendril, making a cord or leader of some length when the 
plant drops its pitcher on the ground. 

'riie mouth of the pitcher has a plentiful supply of honey, 
ami a minute pathw’ay leading straight up to the honey is 
formed by two fringed wings stretching from the bottom of the 
pitcher up to its rim. In many kinds of this w’onderful plant, 
the thick ring, that runs round the top of the pitcher to keep it 
open, not only turns over on feeling the insect or other live thing 
alight on it, and throws the victim into the pitcher, but it is 
fringed with stiff, sharp spines that prevent the prisoner from 
getting out. 

The hood or lid of the pitcher is very beautiful and showy, 
for it is handsomely marked w’ith crean\y-w'hite, bright gr€*en, 
and vivid crimson ; and, not only does it keep undesirable 
things out, but lures desirable things—such as insects, etc.— 
in, to become the prey of the plant. And, just as wdth the 
trumpet-flow’cr, and othei’s of the carnivorous-fetxling plants, 
the X('|>enthe has at the bottom of its pitcher innumerable little 
cells that give out an acid secr^dion, w’hich enables the growth 
to digest its fooil as thoroughly as possible. 



N. T. 
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of the Far North. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TEN IFPIK’S TRIUMPH. 


N ative existence in the Arctic is one never-ceasing 
round of constant toil. In summer the Eskimo, 
balanced in his little kayaks spends the long day 
fishing and sea-bird hunting, or goes in sterner 
cha^ of seal, walrus, narwhal, and oven white whale. 
Inuring winter he rests hardly at all, 8lecj)ing a groat deal 
less than does the wliite man. So soon as he returns from 
one hunting expedition in search of .seal, bear, deer, wolf 
or fox, he is getting ready to start on the next. Often 
enough the coming of night does not close his labours, for 
the men and dogs are out and about whenever there is 
moonlight enough for them to see their way. 

As might be expected, the life that is so hard keeps the 
Eskimo always in the finest physical condition. His body 
is as of iron. In addition to being almost proof against 
fatigue, he is more or less immune from the effects of falls 
and blou^. Naturally stockj^ of build, well knit, with 
small hands and feet, and general closeness of limb, 
his frame is tough, compact, and wonderfully shock- 
resisting. 

To that fact alone Tinguah owed his escape from instant 
death, when, impellcxl suddenly forward by Ten Ippik, he 
went headlong over the cliff. 

As he droppecl into space, clear of the edge, Tinguah’s 
feet paased over his head and, with a crash, he came down 
upon his heels on the sloping surface of the frozen rock. 
The shock nearly drove life out of him, but ho i*etained hi.s 
prt'sence of mind. With mitted fingers interlaced, and 
hands and arms clasped protect!ugly about his head, 
and with sot teeth, he contracted every muscle, and went 
slithering down that dizzy .slope as taut as a baulk of wocxl. 
Going sideways, he exerted his utmost effort not to roll. 
And ho arrivcil swiftly on the ice-field, head-foremost, but 
alive, and though bruised, not otherwi.so injured. 

For a short while he stayed there, with all the breath 
knocked out of him. 

The pack of dogs, knowing that something strange ha<l 
liappened, leaped and bounded in their efforts to get free, 
tugging at the ropes and thongs, and giving choking gasps 
in their eagerness. Only at the end of a trace the big dog 
Kyana stood motionless, half-leg deep in the snow', staring 
steadily at Tinguah as he lay. 


And when Tinguah, reviving, called him a good dog, and 
bade him be quiet, K^ana’s compo.sure as he turned un¬ 
concernedly about .seemed to pacify the others. 

The moment that Tinguah began to recover from his fall, 
the full excitability of liis Eskimo nature surge<l into his 
veins. Ten Ippik liad tried to kill him. Tinguah’s one 
burning idea was revenge. And he knew that if he were 
quick the guns were his. M’ith an effort he got upon his 
hands and knees, only to at once pitch forward on to his 
shoulder, his face buried in the snowx It was the coldne.s.s 
of the melting snow' that brought him to. With clo.'-ed 
e>'es he staggered to his feet, took three steps and fell. 
And as he remained tliere, still and stretched out in the 
snow, a sound came to him from above. 

Standing upon the ledge outside the little cave from 
which peeped the miisk-ox’s bleached skull. Ten Ippik, the 
dried-up Arctic Poppy in his hand, watched with delight 
Tingnah’s great struggle to overcome the effects upon him 
of his fall. 

At fii-st Ten Tppik had hopes that the Eskimo, though 
not destroyed at once, W'ould speedily sueeumb to the 
shock. Tinguah rose and fell. And in his glee the other 
almo.st gi'inned. 

But when, urged on by huge effort of will, the Eskimo 
maintained the fight against his own weakness. Ten Ippik, 
f)lacing the brittle plant carefully within his fox-skin coat, 
hurried to the end of the platform and began rapidly to 
descend the cliff. Tinguah heard him a.s the half-bretal let 
himself down over a loose boulder. Summoning all his 
strength he rose to his feed and was away. 

It was a race for the rifles that w'ere .somewhere on the 
sledges. And in the excitement of the rivalry Tinguah\s 
full nerve and stixmgth came back to him. He ran rapidly 
over the rough ice as only an Eskimo can, And though Ten 
Ippik, who had incurred no fall, w as already dow'n the cliff 
an<i on the ice-field, he had no chance of winning in the 
test for sfMX'd. 

• Tinguah heiide<l straight for Ten Tppik’c. .sledge. I^ually 
the lialf-brecxl’s gim was carrusl clo.se beside his driv'ing 
seat, in a little hollow' Ix'tween two of the skin-covered 
packages. Now' the gun was not there* ; and Tinguah 
knew' th;it the half-bree<l mu.st liave hidden it, before they 
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sta-rtecl to cHmb the cliff, aiiioiigst the load either of that 
sledge or of the one that he trailed. 

Advancing across the ice, Ten Ippik paused and stopped 
to watch, half sheltered behind a higher huinniock ; and 
as he stood there, within his fox-skin coat he broke in two 
the brittle Poppy-stalk and held one half of the withered 
plant in his hand. 

Ho saw Tinguali’s vain search for the gun. Then 
Tinguah looked at the half-breed lurking there, and, as if 
further incensed by the sight, rushed to his own sledge and 
from it lifted his rifle. Slipping in a cartridge, instinctively 
he crouched, and, his e\es upon Ten Ippik, his gun held 
carefully before him, tieading with caution as if tracking 
.some wild beast, he came on. 

As a hunter Tinguah was a deadly marlcsman. Years 
ago when firearms fii*st took the place of spear and bow and 
arrow, the Eskimo let off a deal of powder for eveiy animal 
that they killed. But it was found ere long that the soimd of 
gunfire had a far-reaching effect in driving the game out of 
large areas. It even kept the seals and narwhal aw’ay from 
the coast. Distantly remo\e<I from the mission stations, 
the Highland Eskimo in particular are dependent almost 
entii*ely on their success in the chase. So the I’ule was 
made that only the finest marksmen were to use gun or 
rifle, the othei-s going back to the primitive weapons of 
their forefathei’s. As a result of this wise provision, the 
precious game is no longer scattered as dui ing tlie days of 
promiscuous firing. 

Tinguah was one of these selected huntei-s -was, indeed, 
renowned as being of all his tribe the man to waste the 
fewest bullets, ^^'ith magnificent evesight, he was especi¬ 
ally good at long range. Yet now, with a living being for 
target, he crept ever iieann* before he fired. For the sav age 
was flaming high within him, and, exulting in the hour that 
was his own, he drew out longer the sweet nioments of 
his revenge. 

With a stealth for which there was no need, he cr<'pt 
in upon his vdetim, from wluan his eyes never for one 
instant swerv-txl. And as, like Nemesis, he approached, 
within his brain he v'oice<l the accustition : 

“ You pretendeil trapper, now trappetl yourself ! You, 
wlio went back at the signal gun-shot ! \'ou murderer of 
Latukah ! You who have tried to kill me ! You who are 
here to rob us of the Arctic Poppy ! ” 

He moved a little to one side, where tlie cov er prov ide<i 
by the ice-humraock was le.ss. With a quick movement 
lie brought the rifle to his shoulder. 

Then, holding the dead Poppy, with both hands raised 
above his head, Ten I])pik. erect and seemingly fearless, 
stepjied out into the open, looking straight at the barrel 
of th(^ gun. 

“ Stop, Tinguah I ” he cried. “ WouM (’aptain Ein-ne- 
bar shoot me ? ” 

'riK‘F(i was no flash. 'J'inguah’s gun was silcMit. A 
moment an<l his finger chuh' from off tlu^ tiigger. The 
half-breed kiu'w that the apjFcal ha<l sa\'(‘(| him. 

“Could you go and ste Captain Piii-iie })ar again and 
tell him that you had killed me ? And vvlien I Jiad no gun 
to kill yon. W liat would (’aj)tain Fin-iie bar say wlu^n v on 
told him ? ’’ Ten I|>])ik aski'd, mov ing slowly to meet the 
Eskimo. 

Witli liis weapon still held Ix^fore liim, 'ringuah hesitat<‘d. 

“ And v\hy do you to kill me, Tinguah ? 1 eould not 
help v oiir fall. You ran in fiont of m(‘, arul when I sh’tiped 
Ix’eause v on stal l lt‘d me, it s(*iit you over. I eould not 
prevf‘ut if. 1 am happy i hat yen ai’e not hurt.” 

AhiK)st in an ao^giie\ed time 'Pen Ippik spoke, as if in 
sorrow tliat the' (^tlier shouki think so l)adl\- of him. .And 
all the while la* was pacing slowly nearer, in a nianni'r 
that was as if lio wished to make friends. 

d’he v\liile Ten Ijipik spoke as if to cajole, 'ringuah was 
Jiardly list<-ning to his woids. > 

W'onid ('aj)tMin Pin iie l>ar shoot me V 

That rpiestion, the v’er\ name, )iad gi\<‘n 'rinj^nah pause. 
'Fhe Chiisliaii leaeliing, \vlii<*h, thanks to t ho missions 
anti to nioii like Captain Pinlxtw, Jjas bion'_dit so 


much happiness into tlie Eskimo’s lives, tliat teaching, 
eomparativ’cly brief though it had been, mastered the fierce 
urgings of Tinguah’s sav'age heart. 

“ What would Captain Fin-ne-bar wi.sh me to do ? ” 
was the query he put to himself. 

And by that moment’s reflection Ten Ippik gained 
his reprieve. 

“ As soon as v’ou fell, Tinguah, I came dovv’ii to help you,” 
Ten Ippik continued, a look of forced, cuiming grief 
upon his face. “ And the tiling that you wanted, this 
dead plant. I have iiev^er seen it before, and don’t know 
what it is. Y’^ou broke it w^hen you rushed and caught hold 
of it, broke all the dry leav'os to little bits. But w'hat 
there was I have picked for you. Do you want it, Tinguah?” 

He lield out the pale browm mummified .spray of sapless 
stem and leaves. Meanwhile, its upper part, including 
even a tiny bud, w^as safely stow’ed away within his ample 
coat. 

Tinguah took the dead Poppy without a word. In a 
battle of wits he was no match for the half-breed, and 
this show of seeming kindness served to take the keenest 
edge off his re.sentment. 

To himself, though, he hod propounded the question as 
to how Captain Finbovv would desire him to act. And the 
tmsvver that had come to guide him was : 

“ Do not kill Ten Ippik. But do not tioist him. Make 
tlie third cache. And then part company with him as 
soon as you can.” 

For all that his simple mind was crowded by so many 
and such unusual thoughts, Tinguah felt much happiness 
that a specimen, even though a dead one, of the coveted 
Arctic Poppy was actually in his possession. Ho knew 
it could lx> no other than that plant, for there was no otlier 
plant there to grow. Tinguah almost smiled as he lookeii 
at it, and imagined to himself Captain Fin-ne-bar’s cheery 
words of cordial approval. There would, too, bo revvartl 
for this, trade goods that were equiv^alent to riches. 

With the Poppy held lightly in his hand, Tinguah went 
to his sledge, keeping well beyond the length of Kyana’s 
trace, as the big dog joyously tried to w^elcome him. Ho 
laid the Poppy ever so gently on the load, and tlien pro¬ 
ducing a little soft vvliite hare-skin, lie quite reverently 
wrapped the browm-paper-like thing loosely within this, and 
formed for it a safe resting-place amongst the packages 
that were on the sledge. 

His so doing was watched by Ten Ippik w'ith satisfaction. 
In a leisurely manner the half-breed w’alked to the two 
komatika that were linked together. And, from the loa<l 
under the deerskin cov^ering of the trailed sledge, he pro¬ 
duced his gun that had been there hidden. Holding 
the stock, quite lovingly he ran his left hand up and dow^l 
its barrel. He stood at his full height, his chest expanded. 
He glanced at the other, who was busy putting away Ins 
[ii ize, and a look that told of triumph came into his eyes. 

He was no longer bottom dog. Once again he ami 
ringuah w'ere on equal terms; if matters came to the final 
test, at any rate it was gun against gun. 

Ten Ipf)ik hfiul got rid of Latukah. He intended to be 
quit of Tinguah. But he did not w’ish to have to shoot 
him. For it is a process that may yield nasty proofs. 
And in the cold storage of the Arctic, dead men’s bodies 
liMv o been known to remain preserved for any munl^er of 
> (‘ars. So that a murdei*er by means of bullet may for 
ev er ho denounced by the work of his own hand, and 
inc’anwhile is hardly warranted in resting quietly in his betl. 

In that land of gaunt and hungry wild beasts, where tlie 
“ wolves feed on wind,” of hazard adventure, of star\'a- 
tion and iee and cold and snow, there are plenty of more 
natural di'aths to hand without importing that to be 
l(Mived from fire-arms. Ten Ippik knew that, and liad 
more than oneo before taken advantage of the know- 
led He would do so again, and that soon. 

Cor the fiiuling of the dead Poppy, upon which Tinguali 
f \ idc'iitly set sneli store, pnwed to Ten Ippik that fui*ther 
hscov('iies, (‘itlu'r in relation to the Poppy or the leeinen 
ill insi Ki , imminent. And in his own achievI’lnents 
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he was determined to have no partner. There niiLst, keeping a i 
however, so far as lie was concerned, be no shooting. front begai 

But Tinguah had seen Ten Ippik balancing liis rifle Then the 
in his hancls. Pleased w'ith possession of the Poppy, lie to save bin] 
had lost all thought as to Ten Ippik’s concealed weaiion. grasping hi 
Now at once he perceived the mistake that he had made. As the Ic 
Snatching up his own rifle he faced around. what had 1 

Then Ten Ippik laughed aloud. And reidacing liis liad called t 
weapon upon the sledge, he called :—• voice Jiad i 

“ No, no, Tingiiah. You not shoot. I not shoot.” Ijipik knew 

The other followed his example. Yet from thencefor- He looked 
ward neither man moved more than a few steps without turned and 
taking his rifle with him. Whenever they approached Tinguah, 
each other they were armed. And as, having untangled of explanat 
the dog harness, they set off cn 
their route to find a camping- 
place for the night, Tinguah 
insisted, though by signs, not hy 

words, that Ten Ippik sliould jjSM 

drive in front. 

Hls skill as a masterly dog- 
musher hatl not been exaggera- 
ted. He w'as indeed a wizard of 
the whip. Tinguah watched liim 
sometimes in envy, so dexterous 
Was he with his team. And what 

a team it was ! Of sixteen big j 

dogs, only three of them were 
beginning to show signs of the 
wear involved hy trailing the 
sledge that had been Latukah’s, 
and Ten Ippik would have do¬ 
st roved t hese t hree w hose st rengt h i - 

seemed to bo failing. ^ ^ 

giiali had reminded him. After 
making the third cache Tinguah 
intended to rest and to hunt. 

Thus the weaklings could bo fed 

back to full vigour. ''i 

Fortunately for their running " 

double, the going had up to now 
been good. There had been no 
need to go ahead of the dogs and 
to beat a trail for tliem. Earlier 
in the trip there liad once been 
necessity to do this, w^henTen Ippik 

liad shown that as a trail-beater he could at least i i\ al any 
F^skimo. For long he ran ahead in the teeth of a blinding 
snow-storm, the dogs at full pull bringing the heav\' sledge 
along straight after him. The dogs do not follow the man's 
trail, thc'y hunt him direct by sight. Instantly the man 
leaves hLs course the team swerv'cs to right or left after 
him. If the man is not careful the heavy sledge will 
over-run him. For if he slackens sp(*ed or stands still, 
iiLstead of passing to one side, the fly ing team goes right 
over him. 

The traces of the dogs are fastened to either side of a 
long central trace. With a skill equal to that of the Eskimo, 

Ten Ippik, when beating trail, would wait for the team to 
over-run him, would leap the traces one after another, and 
filially jump on to the sledge as it came towards him. At 
fa.st drivdng dowm-hill without drags on the runners, the 
half-breed outvied the natives. In handling a large 
number of dogs and at getting work out of a spent team, 
tho fiendish dexterity of his either whip-hand placed him 
fii-st of his kind. 

A.s the .sledges ran on, and Tinguah watclied tho half- 
breed’s driving, he did not notice that a change was coming 
over liis own physical condition. The effects of his fall 
wei*e beginning to tell upon him. Gradually his bruised 
limits commenced to stiffen, and with that deadening in- 
fltieuce hLs brain seemed to be growling numb. His lieul 
nodded as he rocked in his seat, and, bereft of constant 
control, the dogs ran wide and as they ph'ased. The horn- 
atik left a zigzag trail behind it across the snow'. And, 


It was a ra ?2 for the r 
that were somewhere on 
sledges.” {See page 435 .) 


site. Then, pointing with his wdiip to a spot that .seemed 
more shelterwl, he said : 

“ I build igloo. You build ?g/oo. Ten Ippik.” 

The half-breetl ma^le no response. Nothing further 
passed between them. They resumed their seats and ditn e 
to the place that had been indicated. 

With all that remained to him of his strength, Tinguah 
strove to conceal any sign of his real weakness. But Ten 
Ippik noticed a sure tell-tale sign. The Eskimo, hitherto 
so absurdly mindful of the well-being of his animals, now’ 
forgot to feed his dogs. Or, as Ten Ippik hoped, he was 
after all badly injured bj- his tremendous fall, and felt that 
his po.ssible resistance to its effects was coming to an end. 
So he was hunt ing to find .shelter. 

Saying nothing, Tinguah surveyed the .space on either 
side, and soon made his choic^i of a drift where the .snow 
was hard and firm, so that blocks could be cut from it. 

Intent only on his work, but keeping his gun ever hand,\, 
he marked out a ten-foot circle, and upon this built up in 
circular form the snow-blocks as he cut them. Restrained 
by his stiffening limbs, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he got out tlie big blocks he had made. They squeaked 
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and squealed as laboriously he moved them, swinging them 
first on one of their comers, then on another. Sometimes 
as he 8 toope<l, he smothere<l a groan of pain. And, keeping 
him under observation, out of the corner of his eyes, the 
half-breed could plainly perceive that Tinguah must soon 
either rest or collapse. 

As ho noted that certain fact. Ten Ippik altered his own 
intention. He, too, had started to build an igloo, for he 
understood Tinguairs meaning that they should not sleep 
under the same shelter. Now he left the low wall that he 
had already made, put up within it one of the skin tupeks, 
and lightly heipe.d snow upon and against the tent. 

As ho was obliged 
to work more slowly, 

T i n g u a h's igloo 
occupied him for less 
than an hour in its 
making. Whtli narrow- 
ing tiers it rose into 
dome - shaj^ed com- . 

pleteness. But as he 
tried 

the key block k* 

in the top that 
make the whole struc- 
ture firm, Tinguah’s 
musclas gave out. The 
block slipped from 
hold and was broken. 

Cun under arm, Ten 
Tppik strolled over to 
help him. Both men . . • 

weapons as Tinguah 
another key block. 

Then they successfully 
placed it in position, 

and cut the little hole ^ ; 

in the outside wall. 

This hole. Ten Ippik 

notice 1, Tinguah " 

made rather larger 

than was usual, as if 

for convenience of exit in case of unpleasant 
surprise. To cover the hole he hung up a sheep¬ 
skin. 

Within the V 7/00 Tinguali placed a tin pannikin 
of frozen seal soup, some furs to form a l)e<l, 
and one of the stone lamps burning narwhal oil, 
that serve to give the Kskimo both light and 
heat when on the trail. Tln*n no other artificial 
warmth is available, which is one of the greatest 
hardships of that stern life. 

Beside the entrance Tinguali waiti'd. So 
Ten lp[)ik moved away towards his own slH‘lter that was 
half snow-house, half tent. But l)efore he went he said : 

“Tinguah, you want a r<‘st to-morrow. I will go trapping 
on foot; dogs not work. And you stay there and get wt‘ll. ' 

Steadying himself against the snow wall, Tinguah 
answered him :—• 

“ To-morrow, "J\*n Ippik, we make thinl cache.” 

On all fours, dragging his gun after him, he w^ent back¬ 
wards into the igloo, taking with him, inside his kulotar, 
the precious fragment of withered Poppy, wrapped in its 
white laire-skin covering. And when the deerskin had 
fallen over the entrance to the littk^ snenv hut. Ten Ippik 
turned aside and himself fed all tlie dogs. 

W'itJiin walls that slione gleaming bright in the light 
given by the snK)ky flame of the lam]), Tinguah, in ])ain 
all over, threw hiinsolf upon the fur rugs, waiting for the tin 
of soup to thaw. His gun was besido him, ready pointed 
towards tla; entrance ; for .some time he watched the dc'cr- 
s’vin flip, Hfid listened for every sound. 

'J\‘n lp[)ik kn(‘w iiow' badly ho wivs crippled. And Tin- 
guah’s ap]>rehension W’as that the half-breed, Rur[)rising 
him, would seek to kill him tluring the night. A siicccssion 


*‘With a stealth 
for which there 

was no need, he crept in upon his victim. 


As Tinguah remained there with his racked frame ex¬ 
tended upon the furs, his eyes hardly left the little entry 
hole cut in the igloo wall. And, staring at it, he recalUxl 
the fact that in the brilliance of that snow’y interior, any¬ 
one ])ee|)ing in past the deerskin could readily shoot him at 
sight. So he })romptly gulped down his meagre su|)])er of 
soup, half-heated as it w’as, and blew" out the flame of the 
lanif). Then in the darkne.ss he listened. 

And though no .sound reached his ears, the thought came 
into his mind that the half-breed might fire at him at 
random througli the .snow’ wall of the igloo. Twice, and witli 
nothing sfiort of agony at the movement, he shifted his 
position for another that had recommended itaelf as being 
moi’e safe*. He would probably hav"e continued to do sc> 
liad circumstances permitted him to remain awake. 
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Aa it was, the exiiaiistion of his bodily powei’s overcame 
the woiild-bo activity of his mind. The igloo vvtus now warm 
and cosy. The sustenance tliat he had taken spread sooth¬ 
ing comfort throughout iiis weary body. Tinguah stretched 
his bruised limbs on tlie soft furs, siglied, and, with one 
hand on the butt of Jiis gun, went to sleep. 

Jt was a weird scene that Arctic night, where the 
injured man, under a snowy dome, .slumbered in his skin- 
bag on a heap of pelts. AVithout was a floating moon, set 
so low tliat it seemed close to the ice-field. And a million 
stars dotted an indigo sky, twinkling at what transpired. 

Sleep, rest, forgetfulnc.ss, repose. Tliat was the reci[)e 
for elfecting the Eskimo’s rejiair. l^ike all his fellows, 
iiabitually he did not worry. To-day ended with to-day ; 
to-morrow’s troubles did not till then iTCgin. So he slept 
peacefully, with danger only at arm’s length the while. 
And the hours of oblivion were as a balm that helped to 
i-e-make him. 

It was full morning vvdien he awoke. This for him was 
very late indeed, who was accustomed to seeing the dawn 
rise. And as he drew himself out of his sleeping-bag, he 
was very glad to find that he was alive. 

Tinguah’s chief waking thought, though, was of his dogs. 
Directly he stood upon Ills feet, testing the muscles of his 
limbs to ascertain the extent of their recovery, the memory 
flashed to him that over-night he liatl forgotten to feed his 
team. 

“ So I must have felt very bad,” he reasoned, partly 
by way of apologv* to himself for such an unusual omission. 

Ordinarily, the Eskimo thinks little or nothing about his 
dogs ; they are mere pulling machines; that is all. Thanks, 


though, to his mission training, Tinguah, while still being 
a relentless hunter and a stern fighter of the wild, had 
come to recognise some claims to humane treatment in the 
dumb brutes that wore out their lives for man. 

Across the dark tiny igloo ho groped to tlie entrance 
liole, without so much as remembering tlie existence of 
Ten Ippik and his enmity. 

” Wdiat a wretched time the hungry team must have had. 
What will old Kyana tliink of mo ? ” ho mused. 

Never mind. There were plenty of odds and ends of 
seal stuff to be oaten. He would warm it up with some of 
the corn-flour. A full breakfast would banisli memory 
of a missing supj^er, and put them all in good lieart for the 
run to Cache Number Three. 

Tinguah crawled out imder the deei*skin flap. And there 
he stopped, on hands and knees, lialf elbow-deep in snow, 
staring straight before him. 

He ro.se slowly, the deerskin flap still about liis slioulders, 
and leaned backwards against the igloo for support. Eor 
there were no dogs to fe^ed. Neither his dogs nor tliase 
that liad been driven by the half-breed. There was 
nothing. Nothing but one sledge, with it^i long trace 
lying idly upon the groiuid, and the knee-high wall of an 
imfinishod igloo. 

Across the white w^aste, winding amongst the rises, a 
Iieav'y trail of kornatiks “and many dogs vanished away 
farther into Iceman’s Land. 

Virile as ho was, Tinguah almost cried aloud under tlie 
blow that had suddenly fallen. Taking the two sledges and 
all the dogs. Ten Ippik had abandoned him dining the 
night. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A DARK SrOT ON THE TRAIL. 


OUND the lonely igloo, and 
that other which len Ippik 
had only partly built, there 
were many footprints of the 
man and the dogs. Swiftly 
but SLOirly the half-breed 
had worked while his e.x- 
halisted victim slept peace¬ 
fully near by. Now the^ 
reminders of living com¬ 
panionship seemed to mock 
the helple.ss being left there 
sti-anded all by him.self ; the' 
very igloo looked like a wdiite tomb inviting him to creep 
irtshlo and die. 

For, Tinguah, you Icnow’ you cannot live ; anyway, not 
more than a few days,” the snow-house seemed to bo 
saying to him. 

As he started aw^ay from it, fortunately for Tinguah, the 
red blood that w^as in him aroused the passion of his E.skimo 
heart. Ho w^ould not die, trappoil out there, only feebly 
re-dsting, like a timid hare or a silly jitarmigan noosed on 
a fishing-line. 

Foolishly he had .spared Ten Ippik. Now, >cs, even 
now, he would slay him. On the in.stant he formed a 
plan ; and, wdth the impetuous celerity of the Eskimo 
angered, he there and then entered upon its execution. 

Hurriedly he put on his snowshoes, seized his gun, and 
pushed out on foot along that track across the snow. Ho 
would follow all that day and the next night, hoping 
to come up with Ten Ippik while he was still encamped. 
Then wdth their guns they would fight it out to the death. 
Would fight for the teams that in the Arctic spell nothing 
Ies.s than life itself. 

From the supplies that were on the sUdge lie took a little 
biscuit and sugar. Lighting the lamp, he melted a kettle 
of snow and had a long drink of water before setting out. 



.^nd as he went, with his knife he cut off mouthfuls from a 
chunk of seal-meat carried w ith him. 

The trail was so plain that it would bo a sure guide even 
by night. Tw’O incentives urged Tinguah rapidly along it. 
d’o bo revenged upon Ten Ippik and so thwart him in his 
schemes. To kee[) faith with Captain Finbow by duly 
forming the third cact v Could he but achieve tlie one 
end he had good hopes of accomplishing the other. 

It w'as a Glaring project, conceived by a boltl man, who, 
had he at the time been phy.sically and mentally quite 
himself, might well hav'e triumphed with it. As it was, its 
failure came swiftly. 

Two hours gone on the track, Tinguah's short-paced, 
high-stepping, jog-trot slowed to a walk. Tlie pains in 
liis limbs were returning, the effects of his tremendous fall. 
He w^anted to drink, but had brought nothing wherew ith 
to quench his thirst. AA^ell he know that unmelted snow' 
in time tends to increase thirst ; and to eat it would make 
him very ill. Now' and again ho put a little .snow into his 
mouth, though w’ell aware that to continue this would be 
to work his ow n undoing. 

Then, to the side of the trail, Tinguah saw a heap of 
snow. A glance told him that it had Ixen formed b\' other 
than the influence of the elements. Alongside the heap 
Tinguah stopped, regarding some objects that were on the 
ground. 

” iSoorha, Boxer and Cliji,” he said aloud. 

In the discoloured .snow lay three dog-.skins, the h'des 
of the animals that for some days had been pulling fi'ebly. 
In the cruel fashion of the Arctic dog-drivers. Ten Ippik 
had beaten them to death with the butt of his whip. 'J'hen 
he had skinnetl the IxKlies and cached them, in case he 
were short of food or of dog-fex'd on his way liack. 

Twenty-one fine dogs in full fettle Ten Ippik still hud 
with him. He was a wonderful driver. Ample supplier 
were his, for, in addition to his own well-filled sknlge, he 
carried the thii-d cache. A\’lien the ta.sk of controlling tw o 
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s^leclges and nearly three complete teams grew tiring, he 
could go on with one sledge, and feed the dogs upon each 
other. 

As he called these facts to mind, thei*e descended upon 
the forsaken Eskimo the full crushing reality of his own 
desperate plight. One of the bravest beings born, an Eskimo 
is never cast down in spirit unless he is helpless. And 
helpless, feeble, and with but a faintest glimmer of hope, 
Tinguah m w felt himself to be. 

A few minutes he rested, squatting on the heap of snow, 
elbows on knees, head between his hands. Then he rose, 
and looked along the trail to where it faded from view 
towards the horizon. He looked and came to a decision. 
'The task was too much, the effort greater than his spent 
strength gave him the courage even to essay. 

“ Captain Fin-ne-bar, I not make third cache. I tell 
^ou why if ever I see you.” 

That promise, as if by way of some excuse for his failure, 
Tinguah whispered to the breeze that here and there raised 
tiny whirling eddies of snow-powder around him. Then 
he gathere<l himself together and started wearily on the 
backward trail over his own shoe-prints. Happily that 
trail was so plain that he could not miss it. 

For it w’as at night, by the flickering illumination of the 
aurora horealia dancing in raj’s of sickly light across the 
sky, that Tinguah crept back slowly to the little igloo^ 
the tiny haven that in his dire extremity alone stood 
between him and his earthly end. There was water and 
warmth, and food emd furs to rest upon. He reached these 
only just in time. All the way back he struggled against 
an icy wind. When at last he was inside the igloo he 
found that both his feet and one side of his face were 
frost-bitten. 

Water and warmth, food and furs were now within reach. 
He lit the moss wick of the stone lamp filled with nar¬ 
whal oil, and set a kettle of snow to melt. A tin of sardines 
was placed near the lamp so that its contents would tliaw, 
and after Tinguah had devoured this imgloved, he sucked 
the oil from the fingers of his bearskin mitts. When the 
temperature within the igloo had risen perceptibly, he 
turned inside out his musk-ox skin sleeping-bag, in pre¬ 
paration for rest, and rubbed it with a bird-skin to remove 
any moisture that might have condensed from the heat of 
his btKly when in the bag. If this is not done, the bag may 
sometimes freeze stiff. Bird-skins serve the Eskimo in 
the place of dusters. A few of them are pushed in to pack 
tighter the contents of a sledge. As often as not they are 
the remains of worn-out bird-skin shirts. 

One way and another, and meagre as w^as the total 
achieved, Tinguah made himself as cosy as he possibly could. 
For now his plan was to recou]) liis strength, and then, alone 
and on foot as he must be, to attempt the long journey 
back to Biizzai'd Bay. Loading sufficient provisions on 
the sle(lg(', he would drag this with him, and in that way 
to reach the Bay and saftdy. On the way he would 
pass the two caches. But tlu’se, unh'ss forced to do so by 
liuiiger, Tinguah loyally intended not to touch. They 
were for those v\}io fnllowed. 

It was a formidable' and almost impossible endea^'ou^. 
But it was Tinguah’s onl\' Impc*. Even sooner than he 
had intendc’d he was emharUed upon the vent me. 

His idea had bc'cn tliat h(‘ vould stay there resting until 
Jiis full laxiily [)ov\crs liad cjuitc' r(‘tui-ned. Ihit on the 
.s«coinl morning, when he w«*nt outsidt' to fill his kettle 
with snow, he s iw’ signs that tol<l hi?n he must b(' moving. 
'J'ia* animals liad found him. All ajound the Igloo and the 
slofige W(‘F'e (Ik? foot-|)rints of foxos. 

I'lie tinud and furtive Arctic' fox is of itself no iiK'naee 
to man. It does not go in big troops ; an<l did it do so, 
fi-orn la<*k of eouragi' it W(MiId not be dangerous. But 
w bat the ja( kal is to the lion, tliat is th(' wliite fox to tlie 
])olar bear-. Both are i<‘e animals. And where tla' one is 
found, theic you may encounter the other-. Naturalists 
liave affiriiK'd that the foxes follow tli<' bears and clear 
Uf) the scraps h it ()\cr from tlicir h-asts. 'ringuah had 
lived all his life with the bears and otlier beasts for close 


neighbolu's. So he knew well enough that, mindful of 
future reward, the foxes also find the prey for the bears. 

“ There is a man all by himself in a little snow-house. 
With your huge paws you can soon get him out. Come, 
and we will eat him.” 

When Tinguah saw those pretty footmarks in the snow, 
he knew that that message had gone forth somewhere into 
the wild. Many of his relations and friends had been killed 
by bears. Often the animals seemed to tell their own kind 
of the good news. Not one, but sometimes four or five of 
the snowy monsters would appear upon the scene, passing 
and re-passing rapidly in horrid silence while they meditated 
their attack. And then nothing could withstand their 
ponderous power. Where men are few in numbers, that is 
always a danger of a fixed home in the Arctic. 

So Tinguah overhauled the sledge and cleaned its runners. 
To lighten it as much as possible he cut away some of its 
woodwork. Upon the scanty frame that remained, ho 
packed what was absolutely necessary to him, cachcHl the 
remainder of the things, and, facing South, quitted the 
igloo. Behind him he dragged the sledge, which, though 
partly dismantled, was still heavy. Within his fur I'ldetar, 
wrapped in its hcire-skin, he carried the dead Poppy. 

Thus, across that Sahara of snow, began the terrible 
one-man march to the coast. 

As Tinguah went, laborious league after league, he con¬ 
stantly looked back. For danger lay more behind than in 
front. Out and about on its never-finished quest for footl, 
the polar bear, with swaying head and ground-covering 
amble, is more or less of an aimless wanderer. W'hil© it is 
busy with its prying here and there, the him ter has of t©u 
a chance to get the creature in line wdth his gun-sights 
before it is aware he is anywhere near. 

The wolves tell a different tale. They do their foraging 
on a system. A trail once struck, their galloping gaunt 
bodies run it to the limit, the place wheie the victim is 
overwhelmed'by the pack. Given land all the way, a baud 
of wolves in pursuit would go right round the Arc-tie 
Circle if need bo. 

A party that is travelling in komaiiks pulled by mae v 
dogs, the wolves, unless almost famished, will usually avoid. 
But one man, alone and on foot ! What an absolute giti 
for them ! 

By himself, in that solitude that was yet filled wi:d 
fearful threats, Tinguah was soon suffering from \v)i i» 
might be diagnosed as wolves on the brain. His v;5n 
wound between the snow dunes. But every now and age 111 
he left the sledge and ascended one of the mounds, 
back anxiously in racked expectation of seeing far aw e x 
a cluster of little dots questing to and fro over his foo; - 
prints. 

To ease his mind, he tried to think of other tilings, tb-- 
while he tugged at liis load. There were plenty whereivit d 
to busy his brain. 

Evidence of the existence of the Poppy he bore actuall\' 
with him. Would he live to place that proof in Captain 
Fiiibow’s hands ? Almost an idle dream it schemed, to hopt- 
that ho should ever reach the coast and peacefully teach 
things to young man ” Mitterbrook,” to whom he iuol 
pledged himself to be as an Eskimo father. There was the 
news that Ten Ippik, outwitting his comrades, had stoh-ii 
the teams and gone on by liimself. The situations of the 
two caeh(‘S must be explained. And, as Tinguah felt, to 
his shame, the reasons must be confessed why the third 
eaeht' had never been made. All import-ant to the Ex¬ 
ited it ion was the information that he carried, if only ho 
c‘ouI(l manage to arrive at Blizzard Bay alive, and witli 
strength enough remaining to tell his tale. 

But could ho ? Tinguah looked at the sledge. The 
luinling of it over the snow was wearing away his powei*s. 
Vet he? knew that ho dare not go on without it. The food, 
the heat of the lamp, the furs at night—^he must have 
tlics(? if he were not soon to lie dead amongst the snow s. 

d’lien, after that interval of reasoning, memory of his 
present danger flashed back to him. He draggl'd tlu' 
sledge forward, let go the trace, and clambered up the next 
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snow mound to reconnoitre. A moment he stood eiect, tlien 
dropped down, crouching. 

Wolves ! Riglit back tliere where the line of the trail 
ran out into nothingness, Tinguah saw one slowly-moving 
dark spot. An animal of some kind. 

The spot came nearer, trav’elling surely in his trail. 
Beyond it, as it approached, and to right and 
ITt, Tinguah scamied the snowscape, expecting 
to see other dark spots, the units of the pack. 

There were none. Was this, then, a lone wolf 
that was himting him ? 

Running to the sledge, Tinguah took his 
gun and, skirting the mound, crawled up it 
from the other side. Near the top he lay 
down, pushed over his gun, and with elbows 
imbedded in the snow, took aim at the on- 
I'oming creature. 

Sometimes it advanced. Some- 
times it stopped. It sniffed the 
trail to make sure, then broke again 
into a patient swinging trot that 
wrought it a measure nearer. As 
ringtiah watched it grow larger 
jeforo his eyes, a look of blank 
Lstoriishmeiit came to him. His 
dioukJers ro.se, and his riffe was 

Ho drop[)ed the gun upon the 
mow'. He scrambled to his feet 
111(1 rushed dow’n the hillock towards 
bo advancing animal. As it saw 
lirn, the latter threw up its head 
11 id bounded forw'ard. And, as Tin- 
out his arms 
in welcome :—■ 

'' Kyana 


Tinguah landed on 
his feet upon the 
floor, and when a 
minute later the 
bear looked down 
on him through the 
hole in the roof, he 
killed it at once.” 

\^Sce page 4^2). 


CHAPTER Xll 


oniig o/oA-hunter were well on their 
, to Nockallat, near the Tw'o 

brothers Mountain, close to which 
lie inhabitants had “walled up” old 
bt^:u. The object of tlieir journey 
to rescue Koogmu’s talkative 
rrt I id parent ere he peri.shed of 
tiii-vation, and in many ways a memorable trip it proved “ We .shall ti.sh him out, Mitterbrook,” said the Eskimo, 
He. “ before ho tinish my .seal-meat. And perhaps he more 

The day after their departure a hurricane commenced comfortable than we are.” 

3 Hlow from inland. And though their route ran roughly R<xldy felt he could hardly believe that to be so. But 
^ii-allel to the Bonnet-plume Range, of which the Two an E.skimo habitually looks on the bright .side of things, 
brothers is a prominent peak, thus affording them a certain And this one was a perfect prince of optimists, 
mount of shelter, the gale w'as of such sustained severity Each night they built a snow k/Zoo, Roddy lending an 
they had to fight for every foot of their advance. able hand. And .some capital chats they had, the while. 

Once, when they cowered behind a temporary snow' by the light of the lamp, they consumed ample nasals of 
ilid-break that they had hurriedly thrown up, men and fried bacon and walrus heart, Eskimo “ ice-cream ” made 
<.)p^ all huddled together, Koogmu had requested Roddy's of whipped seal-oil and timied peaches, plenty of biscuits 
pinion as to whether “old man grandfather was really and tea. 

of’th it ? ” “Pity Nockallat not several ‘.sleeps’ farther,” was 

The memory of the aged Eskimo lingering in his how Koogmu appreciatively expre.ssed himself, as he 
>^tricted prison made Rcxldy all the more determined .scraped out the “ ice-cit'am ” can with a spoon. 
y roach him. This w'as, too, a sacred errand entrusted The young o/oA-hunter loved to talk—“which is evidently 

y Him by Captain PTiibow, and as such it must Ix^ nothing characteristic of your family,” Rcxldy told him. And his 
lort of a success. Added to which, Roddy thought of the dearest topic of conversation was Tinguah, the clever and 
lixH parties, and w’as all impatience to get back to the ship. successful hunter, fearless fighter of game on land and sea. 

So they pres.sed on whenever the wind lulled a little. If Koogmu liked to .speak of this man, conspicuous as 
'oogmu agreeing. if he were a minor king amongst the Highland Eskimo, 
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who, like all their kind, have no chief, Roddy was equally 
happy to hear of liim. For Captain Finbow ha<l told 
Roddy of Tingiiah’s promise to him, and had giv'cn Roddy 
the adv ice ;— 

“ Remember, my boy, the slightest aSvSertion of these 
Highland Eskimo is as their bond. They are fine fellows, 
and amongst them Tinguah tops all. Ho used the words 
to me himself : he will bo your ‘ Eskimo father.’ ” 

Naturally enough, then, Roddy was delighted when, 
as they squatted facing each other under the lamp-lit 
white dome that w^as just above their heads, Koogmu 
commenced his tales of Tinguah’s prowess. 

VV^hile he w’6ls still a little boy, Koogmu’s mother and 
father had been shaddacood, or carried out to sea, on a pan 
of ice from which they were fishing. Returning from 
trapping, Tinguah had at once put to sea in his kayak, 
but failed to find them. From that day lie had taken 
special interest in the youthful Koogmu, who for the most 
part of the time was brought up amongst Tinguah’s own 
children. 

On the occasion wdien Latukah had gone problokto 
wdiile paddling in his kayak, Tinguah had sav^ed him almost 
at the cost of his owm life. Nearing the shore, holding the 
sufferer upon the skin-canoe and paddling with the other 
hand, Tinguah had been overcome by exhaustion. He 
fell out of the kayak. Had the water not been shallow 
the struggling madman would have drowned them both. 

Like c^rtain others of the whale family, the narw^hal will 
sometimes defend its kind. Tinguah in his kayak had 
harpooned a young narwdial, w’hen a whole family of them 
attacked him. Though his skin-boat wars badly damaged, 
he harpooned three more, and as he could not tow the boclies, 
remained by them a day and night, till, as ho drifted past 
a point of land, assistance came to him. Like practically 
all Eskimo, Tinguah could not swdm a stroke. 

Tlien, while ho was pursuing a w’ounded polar bear, the 
animal suddenly turned on him. The cartridge jammed in 
the rifle that Tinguah was using, and the boar reared itself 
ten feet high. VVdth the butt of the w’eapon ho dealt 
the bear such a crashing blow that it reeled backwards 
and dropped on all fours. An instant later ho shot it 
through the heart. 

I’rev’ented by severe weather from reaching a settlement, 
Tinguah and tw’o companions ran short of bullets for their 
muzzle-loaders. Tinguah made bullets out of driftwootl, 
and with these shot reindeer to keep the party alive till 


the road was open again. Reindeer are often very inquisi¬ 
tive. To tempt them nearer, Tinguah, his feet wide apart, 
would stand on liis head in the snow’. VV'hen curiosity 
had induced their near approach, he w’ould come gt^ntly 
to the ground, regain his breath, and then shoot them 
l)ofore they had decided to be off. 

These tales w’cro true. Unlike the Indian, the Eskimo 
is no weaver of romances. And he is exceedingly matter- 
of-fact in w hat he relates. Those qualities made Koogmu’s 
stories all the more acceptable to his attentive, if restricted, 
audience. 

“ Tell me some more of his adventures, Koogmu,” 
encouraged Rodtly. And the Eskimo readily remembered 
another batch. i 

Alone in a summer igloo, Tinguah w’oke early one morning 
to find tliat a bear was trying to dig him out. Into a 
pile he stacked all the scanty furnitiue of the place, stood 
on this, and with his head butted an opening in the earth- 
roof. Forcing his shoulders through the aperture, he was 
taking aim, when the pile of stools and boxes gave way, 
and left him hanging by his elbows. He fired at the bear, 
but not fatally, and the shock of the explosion brought 
the roof down. Tinguah landed on liis feet upon the floor, 
and when a minute later the boar looked down on him 
t hrfiugh the hole in the roof, ho killed it at once. 

He wai a reckless runner on young ice. Ahvays he was 
ready to cross even whore the ice bent under lira weight, 
the conditions being such that had he stood still or even 
proceeded but slowly, he w’ould instantly liave gone 
through. 

Once, on a long march, Tinguah w’as taking his turn at 
sleeping on the sledge as it ran. Thin ice w’as encoimteretl 
and, without w’arning, the komatik wont through. Tin¬ 
guah was Cc^ught in his .sleeping-bag, the flap of whicii, 
as he w’cnt dowm in the water, he failed to open. In a 
sheath at his waist lie had a dagger-like himting-knii*-. 
Drawing this, ho cut a hole in the bag, but there was i.ot 
sufficient elbow’-room in the bag for him to make the cut 
bigger. So he pushed his knife-liand through the openin-^ 
ho iiad made, ripped the bag open from the outside and 
escaped from it. All this was done under water. 

“ Best Eskimo of us all,” concluded Koogmu, in tlie tone 
of one having no doubt as to the matter. And Roddy 
longed more than ever to meet his native ” father,” though 
he still hoped that Tinguah would not return till he liimst'U 
was back at Blizzard Bay’. 



The Last Ditcher. 

By B. LUCKY 


H E’S only an ordinary sort of chap, 

.lust orjo of tho scores you moot ; 

Hut ho’ll hold his own in tho fiercest scrap, 
For ho doesn’t udiiut defeat. 

Ho just hclicvos in “ Never say die,” 

And greets r«d>nffs with a grin ; 

Ho k nows it no keeps his courage high 
In the end ho’s bound win. 


His liands are clean and his heart is white. 
And y-oii know, whate’er befall. 

You will find his body after the fight 
In tlie last ditch of them all. 

His head is cool in tho hottest strife; 

Ho has proved himself a man ; 

For the chap who wins in the Game of Life, 
Is the chap who knows ho can. 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 

and Model-maker, etc. 


THE "BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 

VII.-ENGLISH SILVER COINS. 

Thkre is a special delight in deciphering 
the old coins which once circulated as 
currency in this country. Although 
silver coins are more diflicult to obtain 
than copper coins or tokens, tliere is a 
peculiar pletisure in even a small collection 
of coins of the rarer metals. Tt is quite 
possible, too, to collect s{K’cimens of 



1 (top).—William I. penny ; short cross 

tyiK*. 

2 (reiitrc),—Edward III. cold noble. 

3 (bottom).—Henry HI. iH’nny ; long rro^ 
tyi>e, 

oins of nearly all the English sovereigns, 
'lie Early British and Saxon coins of 
ilver form a special and more odv’anced 
tudy tiian those dating from the Norman 
'onqiiest, and wo would suggest that 
: is with the reign of William the Con- 
ueror tlie young collector should make 
l>eginning. 

In Norman times, the kings of England 
lid claim to the title of Duke of Nor- 
landy, and in later times to that of 
.mg of France ; indeed, there was a 
cry important mint at Calais, and very 
uiiiy of the English mediieval coins 
cro mint€*d there. 

Tlie pennies of W illiam I. have a strong 
semblance to those of Saxon England, 
id also to the demiers then circulating 
I France. Tlie “ P ” is u.sed instead 
f tlie “ W ” on these early little coins, 
ml thus the letters may be traced 
i’ille?m Rex ” on the coins of W'illiam, 


the common form of reverse being that 
divided in the centre by a short cross, in 
the angles of which are tlie letters 
“ PAXS.” The crude heatl cannot bo 
called a portrait, but it indicates a kingly 
personage with sceptre and a crown of 
the bonnet type. A feature in most of 
the pennies (the only coins then required) 
is the common use of the inoneyei-s’ 
names on the reverses, together with the 
places of mintage. In those early days 
the minting with punch and die was an 
ea.sy matter, and royal mints were set uji 
in very many jilaces, t he mint master or 
moneyer being responsible for their cir¬ 
culation, w’hich must at first have been 
very local ; in the time of W’illiam I. 
there were iqjwarcLs of sixty different 
mints. 

When Henry I. reigned, his coins bore 
the in.scription “ HENRIC\’S,” and in 
some cases the fuller title “ REX 
.AN(JLOR\’M.” Stephen’s coins were 
few, and young collectors must think 
themselves fortunate if they po.ssess one. 

Henry II., by his marriage, brought 
the duchy of Aquitaine under the rule 
of the P]nglish sovereign. Richard I. 
struck coins for the dukedom, but his 
name does not ap|)ear on any of the 
English pennies of that period. It was 
in the reign of Henry Ill. that the silver 
p^'iinies were divided by a long cross, an 
example of which is shown in the ac¬ 
companying illustration. These little 
coins, very thin, broke readily, and the 
“ half ’* pennies could again be divided 
into “ forthlings,” or, as we call them, 
farthings. 

Edward the First reigned many yeai’s, 
and many pennies were minted ; they are 
generally distinguished by the short 
abbreviation of his name which reads 
“ EDW’.” Many of the earlier mints 
were then closed, aiul the collector begins 
to realise the greater activity of the 
London, Bristol, Durham and York 
mints. 

Much grei ter interest is taken in the 
?oinage of Edwa-d III., for it was then 
that those very beautiful gold nobles, 
of which many have at times been found 
buried, were minted. An illustration 
of one of these fine pieces is given here ; 
it is the obverse of a noble minted at 
(’alais. Note the curious vessi'l in which 
the King is seen standing, holding up a 
shield, on which are the arms of England 
and France. Smaller coins of gold were 
struck also. The groat was then an in¬ 
novation, and it proved a useful coin, for 
the penny was no longer sufficient for the 
growing trade an<l the increased value 
of money. There are half-groats, too, of 
this reign. 

The coins of Rithaid IT. are scarce, 
but they are of the same denuniinationii 


as those of his predecessor ; and with 
this reign the Norman and Plantagenet 
coins come to an end. 

Fred W. Blroess, 

* « « 

MAKING A CUBE-SHAPED BUBBLE. 

It seems difficult to think of a bubble 
that is not round, but, by a simph^ exjieri- 
ment, it is easy to produce a cubical one. 
In the fii-st place, make a small outline 
cube of iron wire. This might measure 
about three inches. Should the wire be 
very smooth it is a good plan to roughen 
it with a file somewhat. Attach a small 
handle to the wire culie, such as can be 
seen at the top in the diagram. 



Now prepare a solution of soap and 
water. Mix one-third of glycerine to 
two-thirds of the soap solution. Put in a 
bottle, and shake up well. Set on one 
side and, after a while, a clear liquid 
rises to the top. Pour this away and use 
for blowing the bubbles. It ivill be found 
to produce bubbles which will last for 
quite a while. Have enough of the 
solution to immei-se the little wire cube 
in. 

When all is ready plunge the outline 
cube into the mixture. Then lift out very 
carefully and examine. It will be seen 
that, in the centre of the shape, there is a 
square formed of the film each side of 
which is joined to the edges of the wire 
cube. Now very carefully dip just the 
under-side of the wire cube into the 
solution. A very surprising transforma¬ 
tion will then tAke place. The soap-water 
will have formed into a little cube right 
in the middle of the wire frame. Thus 
you have a perfect cubic bubble. The 
thin sheets of the soap mixture are illu¬ 
minated with the most exquisite colours, 
am I one does not soon tire of looking at 
the b»‘autiful effect. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The ** Bo/s Own Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O.P.”-ite8, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) must be prepaid. 
Where poscible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.OJ’.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, Is. eadi, post free. 



In the course of our last month’s chat, I had something to say 
on the subject of how to groom a cavy. To those remarks I 
now’ wish to make an addition. Reg^ilar and careful grooming 
has a markedly beneficial effect on both a cavy’s appearance 
and its physical w'ell-l>eing. But before we start upon this 
more or le.ss artificial method of brightening up our pet, we 
should be quite sure that we are so treating an animal that is 
in perfect health. Get your cavy into a happy state of robust 
condition ; then you can resort to this little extra attention 


has the kind of coat that best pays for grooming. A gokk 
agouti that has been nicely brushed and smoothed, presents a 
apj>earance that is w’onderfully pleasing to the eye. Of its»l 
the agouti is considered by many judges to be the prettiest< 
all cavies. 

Agoutis are of two kinds, gold and silver or grey. The d; 
tinguishing and most important feature of the coat of Ih'I 
gold and silver cavies, is w’hat is know’n as the “ ticking.’* Ti 
consists of the even distribution throughout the coat of ha>: 
that are darker than the ground colour. Perfect or nearl 
perfect ticking is very diilicult to arrive at. There are plenty i 
agoutis that are satisfactorily ticked on the body, but whk 
show practically no ticking at all under the body, under the nc« I 
and on the feet. The importance of even tieWng to an exhili 
tion agouti becomes evident when we notice the value of tickin 



that will so effectively accentuate all its good points. 

Cavies may bo considered to be nervous animals. They 
are easily startled, and unless carefully handled and dealt 
with, may become rather apprehensiv^e of man. lliat should 
nev’er be. The owmer’s aim all along must be to endow his 
cav’ies with utmost confidence in him, 
eiusily brought about by 
rea.^onable precaution. 

"^'ou shoiild never 
approach them quietly 
and quickly so as to 
cause tlu'in to start. 

They should never be 
suddenly or violently 
caught hold of 

A few'cavies are ofte i 
rather chary of the 
grooming y)roces8, which 
should therefore nev’cr ; ] 

be at all roughly con- V; j 

tlucted. In order that 
the cavy shall be pre- • 

pa ref 1 for what you are 
about to flo when 
groomiuL^ it, a goofi plan m 

is to place the “ pig ” 
so that it faces you. 

'I'lie animal is tlaai en- 4 

ablud to see all that is 
going on ; nothing that * " 

you do will take it 

unaware.^. _ 

Of all v’arieties of 
cavy, 1 think the agout 


08 appraised by the standard of points that has been set u 
for agoutis, which is as follow’s :— 

Colour .. .. .. .. .. . . 20 

Evenness of ticking throughout . . . . . . 2o 

Eyes, large and bold .. . . .. . . 10 

Size, combined with quality .. . . . . 10 

Shape . . 2tt 

Coat . . 10 

~~~r ~~~ rrTI condition . . o 


Total 


Probably no “ pi- 
has improved iiu.i 
during the last h 
years than has fl: 
agouti, that obsorvati 
applying most forcit-l 
to the golden vari« • i 
Our picture shows tti 
champion golden ag 
SOW’, ** Midland G* 
Queen,” which is t: 
property of Mes^r 
Brewer Bros.. 
\Mioberley, ne-ar Cov'»*r 
try. Those gentlemc 
are most enthusiaMi 
supporters of the tav 
fancy, and in send: j 
me the photograph tl 
say: “ No doubt v cn 
articles in the * B 6.1’ 


Midland Gold Queen, 


Champion Golden Agouti Sow, 
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will lii'lp to aroust' tlie iniiuls of many of tlie yovinp^er genera¬ 
tion to I'ecognrtion of the delightful pastime of rearing and 
exhibiting the Cavy. It is a most enjoyable, clean, and 
fascinating hobby to take up. Cavies are such nice and harm¬ 
less little pets.’’ 

Shape is a very vitaJ consideration in the solidly built and 
syminetrical agouti. In the standard, the value in points 
t>{ shape is equal to that of colour. Size is worth in points only 
h'df as much, but plenty of the goldens that are exhibited 
will l)e seen to be fine big fellows indeed. In its general 
appearance, I think no cavy is more removed from the old- 
fashioned tortoiseshell and w hite “ squeaker ” guinea-pig 
than is the richly-furred, comfortable and complacent golden 
ngojiti. 

•Sometimes an agouti may be accpiired that has never been 
gi'boined at all, that has not even been brushed. The coat 
of such a cavy will certainly not show to advantage, for, likely 
enovjgli, it will be full of knots and kinks. As the bearer of 
such a coat, the animal will certainly not be comfortable, and 
in every way there will bo gain if grooming is at once started. 
In such a case the way to go to work is as follows : 



One of the surest methods of the lepidopterist is that of taking 
moths at light. As we all know, a mere street lamp wdll attract 
moths. And there are various kinds of special traps that can 
bo arranged with light as a lure, some of these being quite com¬ 
plicated appliances. 

For taking moths at light, though, there is no better and 
simpler plan than that which is knowm as “ fenning.’* The 
Fens are wonderful places for butterflies and moths of many 
kinds, including some of the rarest known in this country. 
The catching of these insects for sale to dealers, collectors, etc., 
is in its wny quite a business. And being such, it is pursued 
upon business-like lines. Every night long rows of sheets 
are put out, fixed upon short poles. These sheets are lit up 
by the rays of powerful acetylene lamps. And when the glare 
is on, a rich winged harvest arrives from all quartere. The 
insects are readily netted or pill-boxed. 

To carry out “ fanning ’* on quite a small scale is a very 



easy undertaking. Our illustration shows how it is done. 
There is a back sheet, supported upon two uprights, and a ground 
sheet. And you also require an acetylene gas lamp ; one that 

is used on a cycle will 

In. IJ. .pm. 


First of all. you should gently comb the coat, lightly teasing 
out any knots that there may be in the fur. Next you should 
brush thoroughly but softly with, say, a small stiff nail-brush, 
taking care to so treat 
the fur without pressing 

animars skin,^ which is 

Iv’tween Uie'hail*, as it 

\\ «TO, w ithout crump- _ 

ling up the coat in the a— 

ojM»ration. Xow take a 


pig ” has every part of ««r • *» 

him perfectly polished renning. 


LIJX 

That may sound to be a fairly elaborate toilet. Two more 
>pcTations, though, yet remain to bo carried out. A good 
unoothing down with a w’ash-leather, wonderfully puts on 
he gloss. And, for the finishing touch, some fanciers place 
aith in gently stroking the animal’s fur- with the palm of the 
innd. 

(3nee the coat has been got into presentable condition by such 
Tioans as that, nothing nearly so elaborate is again necessary. 
The cavy can be retained in first-class trim by a very few’ minutes’ 
ight brushing each day. 

all the inhabitants of our “ * Boy’s Own * Caviary ” are 
ntended to be of high class, they will, of course, have coats 
hat are of rich full colour. That being so, and for also another 
eason, I will repeat the advice that cavies should always have 
belter from the fierce rays of the sun. Sunlight not only 
akes the colour out of a cavy’s coat; it affects the health 
d the animal, and robs him of that watchful alertness w’hich 
^ there in the healthy cavy, even though his stolid little 
>otly is peacefully in repose. It has been often truthfully 
written and said by experts that a cavy can much better with- 
tand the effects of extreme cold than it can bear the blaze of 
ho sun. 

Xothing conduces more to keep a cavy in health than does 
inple ventilation of the caviary or hutch. Fresh air without 
rfiiifjhta is the cavy-keeper’s motto. If separate hutches are 
ise<i to house pairs of cavies, each hutch should have good 
ir-s^pace all round it, at bottom, top and back, as well as at 
he sides. 

N^ever put a hutch right back against a wall. Have the lowest 
,uteh not less than three feet from the ground. A cavy, maybe, 
rill live almost anyr^diere. In our caviary, however, we are 
letermined that the inmates shall not only exist, but shall 
hriv© and enjoy their lives. 



L.\te autumn and winter subjects were, of course, well to the 
for© in the February competition. In the Nature Note section, 
a numl>er of competitors gave pleasing evidence of their personal 
efforts in field work, this keenness of observation bringing forth 
a good deal of interesting information. Even in the winter 
months there is plenty of outdoor life to engage the interest 
of Field Club enthusiasts. Autumn and winter seeds and 
berries formed tho subject of the winning drawing by LfCslie D. 
Hill, his sketches of the different fruits of oak, sycamore, haw¬ 
thorn, holly, ash, and other trees, Vx?ing excellently done. H. E. 
Riddett’s drawing of a Slipper Orchid, its petals, stamen and 
other parts, w’as a capital second, and for this I am awarding 
a special prize. The Prize Aw’ard for the February competition 
is as follows:— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Nota : Leslie R. Hodge, 
.5, -Abbotsford Avenue, West Green Road, Tottenham, N. l.a. 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Leslie D. Hill, 110, 
-Antrobus Roa<l, Handsworth, Birmingham. Special Prize of 
Seven-and-Sixpenny Book : H. E. Riddett, 10, Charlotte 
Terrace, Kings Cross, N. 1. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Archie Tose- 
LAND, 00, William Street, Kettering; Wilfred Davison, 
Lilac Cottage, Aby, near -Alford, Lines. ; Colin Gibson, 40, 
Lochland Street, Arbroath, Scotland ; Leonard C. Branton, 
i:l, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 0 ; E. S. Jarvis, 4, Dun- 
raven Road, West Kirby, Clieshire. 

Extra Prizes of Two-antl-Sixpenny Books: W. S. Gilbert, 
o9, Brcx’klehurst Street, New’ Cross, S.F^ 14 ; T. F. Daggs, 
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1711, 19th Street West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada; Matthew 

J. Roberts, 17, Netli.-'rav^on Road, Chiswick, W.4 ; Albert F]. 
Dawson, 90, Westf el I Road, Caversham, Reading ; Nokaii 

K. Turner, “\Ncbo k,” Salisbury Road, Totton, South¬ 
ampton. 

Sfieciallj’’ Commended : Warren West, Cape Province, 
South Africa ; H. Non is, Kettering ; F. Browne, Aberdour ; 
Alex. Gillespie, Bathgate; Robert T. Grifliths, Denbigh; 
Harry Caborn, Horncastle ; Tom Procter, Earby, Colne ; W. 
Salmon, Bulawayo, Rhodesia; A. Stevens, New' Malden ; 
Cyril J. Wright, Swanley ; C. A. Thrift, Croydon ; Fred Ford, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon ; S- Booth, Plymouth ; Ronnie Keek, 
Singapore ; W. Maskill, Farsley ; M. A. C. Hinton, Streatham, 
Raymond M. Jones, Frodsham ; W. Bray, Finchley ; Dennis 
Smith, Sevenoaks ; Sidney J. Pliilps, Streatham ; M. Case lias. 
New Norcia, West Australia ; Harry Jenkins, Cardiff ; L. J. 
Romney, Aberdeen ; F. Peters, Hornsey. 

* * * 

Queries and Answers. 

W. Prinoi.e.—A good stock mixture for feeding fancj' mice consists of oaLs, 
1 quart; whlt-e millet, 1 pint; canary seed, k pint. Jtongidy speaking, 
each mouse should l»ave al)Out one tablcsi>oonful per day. (iive a little 
soft food in the morning and the grain at night. Soaked dog-hlscult is 
( 4 uite suitable. Have nothing to do with tlie lapanese Waltzing Mice, 
W’IucIj may be described as being llrst-class freaks. 

John Blount.—T he larvse of the buttertlies you name are most usually to 
t»e found on ttie following food plants; Swallow-tail—milk-parsley, 
angelica, wild carrot and fennel; Comma—liop, nettle, currant. This 
butterfly is usually as.soclated with hop gardens, and some say tliat the 
caterpillar fec<ls also on gooset)erry and elm. Camberwell Beauty— 
sallow, willow, birch and elm ; Purple Emperor—SiUlow, willow, poplar ; 
White .Admiral—sjdlow, honeysuckle. 

H. R. W.\TKINS.—Two books a.s to the stufhng of birds are : “ Taxidermy’’ 
by P. N. llu.sliick ; “ Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting,” by W. T. 
Hornaday. You can get them from Watkin.s <fe Doncaster, 36, Strand, 
W.(\2, who will also supply you with a list of .similar works. 

E. Field.— I think you will be able to get silkworms’ eggs from Oamage’s, 
of Holborn, where the price is usually ni>out threepimce per do 7 .en. 

W. G. W. S. (South Africa).—Feed your Dutch rabbits liberally on oats, bran, 
hay, grass, lettuce, clover, dandelion, tares, vetches, parsnip, swede, 
carrot, mangold, and so forth. D't them have drinking water in the 
hutch. Healthy rabbits are great eaters ; give two or three meals a day, 
as much as they will finish at a meal. 

TilusTiN Kccles.—A bandon all thought of the blood-thirsty weasel as a pet. 
The hedgehog tells another story ; you will certainly get to like him when 
you know him. For all that, when you first instal a he<lgehog jts a pet 
in your home, it is perhaps as well to dust him liberally with Insect 
powder. After that, all should be well. As foot!, hedgehogs require 
bits of flesh, small mice, beetles, worms, with now* and again bread-and- 
milk for a change. They also do well on soaked dog-biscuit, but to keep 
them well must have animal ami Insect RkkI. Most of the wil<l anim.ils 
that die a natural death are. devoured by animals or by birds. The 
hedgehog Itself is a carrion feeder. Many thanks for your gixxl wishes. 


WHAT TO DO: MAY. 

Now comes the period tl.at brings joy to the lieart of 
the entomologist. Already the list of lepidoptera 
is a long one. Of butterfly and moth, every day and 
every night produces a new variety. Truly there is 
now ample to be done in that department alone of 
nature study and of specimen-collecting. 

Amongst the butterflies of May are the splendid 
swallow-tail, restricted in this country practically to 
the fens of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire ; black-veined 
white ; pearl-bordered, marsh, and Granville fritil- 
laries; wall butterfly; small heath, brown Argus; dingy, 
large and grizzled skippers; common, Adonis,and small 
blues ; black-veined, and wood whites. Besides which, 
maybe, nearly another score of varieties are a-wingthat 
have made their appearance earlier in the year. 

Nothing is more interesting than for you yourself 
to discover the favourite playing-grounds of certain 
kinds of butterflies. These delightful insects have 
such, and if you can find them, you wdll, for the time 
being, know’ where, at the right hours on any sunny 
day, you will be fairly sure of encoimtering some 
specimen of that particular insect. This is information 
that is know’n to not a few ardent collectors, who, as a 
general rule, are prone to keep such knowledge to 
themselves. Most of such favoured spots are on the 
borders of sunny heaths, or in sheltered meadows on 
the side of hills. Often, butterflies wdll be found 
there quite locally ; they are there, and not anywhere 
else that is near at hand. 

It is always a safe plan to get to work in search of 
particular butterflies so soon as they are due to appear. 
They may be obtainable for several months. But, 
in some way or other, it frequently happens that, after 
a fairly prolific first appearance, the insects more or 
less completely disappear, only a stray one being met 
with occasionally. Therefore, entomologists, make 
the most of May. For, given reasonably seasonable 
W’oather, it is the month of the birth of butterflies. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the. arje of eighteen.) 

In connection with thi.s special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered ev’ory month with a view to stimulatiiic It 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list give 
below, will bo awarded for the host 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guine.v in v’aliio will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjocls for th'*3e w’ill bo left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be it 
sender s ow'ii original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes muj 
not exceed oHl) w’ords in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should Ix'ar the sender’s name, address, and age legibly writtei 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readei 
of the “ B.O. P.” W’ill be able to take part therein. Prize-W’iiming Notes, PhotognT* 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these page.s. The closing date for onch competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must bo 
regarded ns final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
he entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to “Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection. — Cameras, laagnlfying-filaRseR, 
colUTtiuR-cascs. fishlim-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fonntain-pens. pocket-knives, poekct-compnsses, insect- 
eases, bntterfiy-nets, stamp albums, and iiaiidsomc volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering lettor, the wording 
.siiould he as follows : “If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 
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BY WIRELESS. 

lN(iExiot;s Castaway Mariner (workius lioine-mude wire¬ 
less apparatus):—“ This is lots better than the usual lettcr-ln-a- 
l>ottle stunt, anti It’ll save me a sight o’ trouble with pen, 
ink ami paper 1 *’ 


J. M. Cruse. No, not from Crusoe, we are afraid. The name 
embotlies tlio old English “ cruse,” the merry, and is thus 
from a nickname. Crusoe is presumably of Flemish origin. 
The Dictionary of National Biography tells us how the 
famous Robinson Crusoe came by his title. While he was 
a student at Newington Green Academy, Daniel Defoe, the 
Nuthor, had for a fellow-student one Timothy Cruso, who 
t>er ame a Presb^'terian minister. Defoe liked the odd name, 
and gave it to the hero of his immortal book. 

Kew Reader. —Tlie ‘‘ jack,” of which you read in the story, w’as 
a piece of armour consisting of a leather surcoat worn over 
the hauberk, and dated from the 14th to the 17th centuries. 
It was actually a surcoat padded with steel to make it 
sword-proof. 

I. F. 0. —The sun is 866,400 miles in diameter, and its rotation 

is averaged at 25 days 8 hours ; but, like Jupiter, it does 
not rotate as a whole ; at its equator it spins round in less 
than 25 days, and at 35 degiees it takes nearly 27 days to 
get round. It is trav’^elling towards the point in the heavens 
indicated by right ascen.sion 277 degrees, declination plus 
35 degrees, at the rate of 12 miles a second, that is. 43,200 
miles an hour. The earth moves round the .sun at 18.J miles 
a second, and spins at 1,000 miles an hour. 

E. C. Denton. —A rupee of an Indian native State and worth 

two shillings or less. 

A New Reader. —Inquire of Me.ssrs. Spink & Son, 18, Piccadilly, 
W.l, and get their catalogue of coin.s. 

H. Starkey.—1. U.S. gold dollar of 1851, worth six shillings. 

2. Manx halfpenny of 1786, worth eighteenpcnce. 3. 
Three|>cnny-piece of 1763, worth ninopence. 4. Sixpence 
of 1787, worth a shilling. 5. Description insuflicient. The 
others are not coiiLS. 

F. Francis. —According to one authority, newspapers were 

first published as follows:—In England, ” The Public 
Intelligencer,” in 1663; in France, the “Gazette de 
France,” 1631 : in America, the “ Boston News Letter,” 
1704. The first British daily papeV is stated to have l>ecn 
the “ Daily Courant,” i.ssuod in 1702. 

student. —The Hyksos, or shepherd kings, were old-time 
rulers of Egypt. See an encyclopaedia for dates and other 
particulars. 

3. Elliot. — 1. Shilling of 1836, worth fifteenpence. 2. One 
cent U.S.A. of 1839, worth twopence. 3. Half-farthing of 
1844, worth a penny. 4. Gorman mark of 1875, worth a 
shilling. 5. East India Company’s half anna of 1835, 
worth foui-pence. 6. Of no value at present; look at 
the rate of exchange. 

W. F. (Roxburgh). —Thank you for your letter regarding the 
simple arc lamp you made for the cinematograph. Others 
may be inclined to try their hand with the two carbons 
out of a flash lamp, fixed betw^eon two bits of metal screwed 
on wood and bent up at half a right-angle, the attachment 
l>eing a screw* through a hole in each of the rising parts. The 
.switch, with the bit of fuse wire in it in case of a short 
**ircuit, was excellent, and so, to reduce the house current, 
was the jam jar full of water as a resistance which can bo 
worked up to the proper pitch by the addition of salt 

\ D/ayton, —Try “ The Story of the Heavens,” by Sir Robert 
Ball; “Astronomy for Everybody,” by Professor S. 
Newcomb ; or “ Concise Astronomy,” by Agnes Clerke. 

J. M. P. —For particulars of the South African Police Forces, 

apply to the office of the High Commissioner for South 
Afi-ica, Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


D. V. Wall,—1. You can get them at Harrod’s, Brompton 
Road, S.VV. ; write for list. 2. Sorrel is Rumex acetom, 
.seakale is Crambe tnariiimu^ egg plant is Solanum melon- 
fjemi, butter nut is Caryocar nueijerum^ chard is the globe 
artichoke Cynara scolymtiSyOr it may bo the cardoon, Cynara 
curduncuUiSy okra is Hibiscus esculentusy celeriac is Apium 
(fiaveolens rapaceuniy otherw’ise turnip-rooted celery. Kohl¬ 
rabi is Brassica caulo-rapUy squash is Cucurhita pepOy lima 
bean is PJuiseolus lunatusy and pistachio nut is Fistacia 
vera. 

H. R (Mitcham). —The instrument is a radiometer, and it works 
by the action of light. The vanes are highly polished and 
blackened on alternate sides and rotate according to the 
brightness of the light. 

G. Vic. —If the racquet is kept in its press in an ordinary sitting- 

room during the winter the strings will not deteriorate. 

H. G. Rastall. —1. Queen Anne began to reign in 1702; con- 

.sequently no coin of hers can be dated 1701, and the piece 
is a fraud, probably an imitation farthing. 2. Also a fraud, 
no coin has W.A.V. Co. on it. 

A New Reader. —The Irish halfpenny of 1769 has the silly head, 
as it is called, and is worth eightoenpence ; the others are 
worth sixpence each. They are: (1) Coin of Licinius, 
307-324, .struck at Alexandria ; (2) Coin of the Dutch East 
India Company ; (3) Coin of the East India Company, five 
ctush, 1803 ; (4) George the Second halfpenny. 

Anxious Inquirer. — 1. Buy a pair of bath gloves ; soap them 
well and soap yourself all over with both hands before 
you get into your bath in the morning. You will thu.4 
bring into action every muscle in your body, and reipiire 
no other exercise. 2. Get a prejmration from the nearest 
chemist. 

H. C. Elliott. —(1) Briti.sh Guiana one stiver, 1813, worth six¬ 
pence ; (2) there are numbers of such Roman coin.s, and 
they are sold at sixpence each. 

H. C. Wilkinson.—The council of a borough may, under the 
Honorary Freedom of Borough Act of 1885, admit to the 
freedom of the borough persons of distinction, or those who 
have rendered eminent service to the borough ; but such 
honorary freemen obtain no right of voting or of sharing 
in the benefit of common lands or other property. In 
other w'ords, it is the only honour the corporation can 
bestow*, and that is all. 

D. G. Lindsey.— Rutley’s “ Mineralogy,” akso Bristow’s 

** Glossary of Mineralogy ” ; but inquire at the public 
library. 

D. Norton.— The Civil Service Year Book and all such publica¬ 
tions are obtainable from Rees, Limited, 6, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

C. Baldwin. —Farthing of 1822 and halfpenny of 1807, each 
worth twopence. Penny of 1807, worth fourpenee. Isle of 
.Man penny of George the Third, worth a .shilling. The 
Jersey pennies, thirteenth of a shilling, are w'orth threepence 
each. 

Amateur Photographer. —It is a French camera, and the in¬ 
scription means patented in France and foreign countries. 

Quf’ries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ 

4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
” Correspondence ” As space is limited, only those queries that arc 
of general interest to readers will be answered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
advance^ of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some 
time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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FATAL OVKKilUHI. 

Tliiit is Profefsor Tim’d ns, tlie b!g-brainod inventor of 
tlie Kubher Safety Siii . - According to tbcory, all he lin-* 
to do Is to open the window and jump out—no brok n 
tones you understand : yet still, ns you see, he lingers on 
tlie burning premises. Why la this ? SimiUy becaiuse hr 
lias discovered, to his coasb'mation, that when he is ftiliv 
inflated he can’t get tf.r.iuyh the windoi* I 


ASKING TOO MUCH. 

“ I don’t want to eat this egg. It’s not a nice egg,” i>ro- 
teated the six-j^ear-old daiiglitcr of the house at the breakfast 
table. 

“Mary,** said her mother, sternly, “you are always com 
plaining of your food. Eat what is placed before you—every 
bite of it^—without another word, or else I’ll have to give you 
a good spanking.** 

All was quiet for some minutes. Tlien from the other end 
of the table sounded a mournful voice ; 

“ Mother, dear, do I have to eat the beak, too ? ** 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

HANDICAPPED. 

“ Yes, sir,*’ said an old veteran of the American Civil War, 
“ I do remember one instance of n soldier being in what you 
may term a blue funk and taking to his heels, but when I think 
of it I just smile. In the very thick of a hotly contested en¬ 
gagement one of my own men threw’ dow’n his rifle and bolted. 

“ ‘ Here, you coward I * I roared after him ; * what are 

you running for ? * 

“ Without so much as a glance over liis shoulder, the fellow 
replied : ‘ Because, colonel, I’m in a desprit hurry, an’ 1 cant 

fy'-"' 

m * * 

CONSC ENTIOUS. 

Among the questions sot in a school examination was the 
following example in arithmetic : “ If one horse can run a 

mile in 1 min. 50 sees., and another a mile in 2 min., how’ far 
would the first horse be ahead in a match race of tw’o miles ? ” 

A pupil returned the question with this answer attached; 
“ I refuse to liave nnytliing to do wdth horse-racing.” 

« ♦ ♦ 

CRITICAL! 

“ I HEAR that your husband is very ill, Aunt Dinah,” said 
an American lady “ down South ” to one of her darky servants. 

” Ves’m, dat’s so,” re{)lipd the old woman. 

” Nothing serious wrong, J hope ? ” said the mistress, sym¬ 
pathetically. “His condition is not critical, is it ?” 

“ Critical ! ’ said the old woman, “ I sh’d say he jos’ wuz ! 
Why, lie ain’t satistied wid mithiii’ ! ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

MAKING fUKi:. 

“ Hkre, T’ve got half-a-do/en jireserqitions that T’d like 
\'ou to make up for me,” wheezeil old Jh’own, as lie entered 
the ilrug-store. 

“ 1 can see they are all for the cure of a cold,” rcmaiketl 
the chemist, looking them over. 

“ It’s this way,” explained Hrowii : “ wlien I had the other 
cold 1 tried all those. One of ’em eurerl me. hut I ean’t. for 
the life of me, remernlacr which it was. So make ’em all uji, 
w ill you ? ” 


RELIEVED 

A Di 'JXiT.ARV of t!i3 A’n3rican church loves to tell the followin 
story of a minister friend of his ; 

On3 S.mday morning, Dr. D- got up feeling pretty il' 

H3 inide a poor attempt to eat some breakfast and then, c.allin 
CO an old and privileged coloured servant, he said : “ Sarr 

just go round and t-ell Blake (the saxton) to post a notice o: 
th9 church door that I am too poorly to preach to-day.’* 

“Now, sail,’* said Sam, “don* you gib up dat way. Ju^ 
gib him a trial. You fin’ you get along all right.’’ 

The argumsnt continued for some minutes, then the parse, 
gave in and started off to conduct his service. When it \\a 
ov’’or he returned to his house, looking much brighter. 

“ How you fesl, sah ? ** asked Sam, as he opened the doer 

“ Batter, much better, Sam. I’m real glad I took you 
advice.** 

“ Dar ! Didn’t I jes’ know it ? ** exclaimed the old dark; 
grinning widely. “ Didn’t I jes* know you’d feel better who 
you got dat sermon out o’ jour system ! ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

IVIPOS IBLE. 

It w^as a juvenile scholar who stated in his examination pap' 
that the Salic Law w’as “ a law which provided that no or 
whose mother was a woman could ascend the throne.” It w. 
surely this youth’s own brother who W’as the hero of the followin 
story. 

He had baan kapt indoors by a cold, and his mother, to diver 
him. put down her naadlework and offered to “play bid! wit 
him.” After a time the embryo cricketer began to'feel it wa 
not good enough. 

“ You never can cAtch,” he complained severely. Then H 
added, as if to himself, “ That’s tlie worst of having a woini: 
for one’s mother ! ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ W.AS tliare any evasion on his p.art wlien you asked bin 
for the money ? ” inquired the manager. 

“ None, sir, none at all,” replied the collector. TTn 
evasion was all on my side. He tried to kick me out ! ** 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A I'rbP of A HANDSOME VOLUME fa ollcrwl each monUi for Ihr 
short. Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.'* The stor^-etb- 
TU't'd not. bi* orijiinal, but where they nre seloctetl, the source must be 
Stories for IIiLh page, which must. l>e sutmitted on or tiofon' the 22nd of rA-] 
m intli, in iy Ik‘ sent on postcards, if desireil, nud in all cases the name an-, 
address of the .sender must- be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as u 
all coiniwtitions, must be regarded as final. 

Alldross The Editor, ** Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverle Street. LomDni 
E.( .4, and mark envelope or iK)stcard “ Fiuiny Story Compctltioa-” 

The winner of this month’s competition is Joseph Mos^ 
214, Agnes St., New’ Westminster, B.C., Canada, for th< 
.storyette entitled “ Asking too Much.” 


Prhited in Crt'ot Britain for the Proprietorg oj Tiic Hoi’s Own Pipra by the AvtNUit Piiirss (L. L pcott GUI & Son, Ltd.), Drury Jjont, B' C • 









WELL TAKEN! 

A Sowar (trooper) of the Indian Army in a tent-pegging competition. 










(Serial Story.) 

A Fifth Form Mystery. 

A Public School Story. 

By HAROLD AVERY, 

Author of “ The Dormitory F ag,” ” Play the Game,” etc. 

{Illustrated by T. M. R. Whitwell.) 

CHAPTER V. 

DECLINED WITHOUT THANKS. 

Lowaii siglied as ho slippca tlieso coiitributions into a 
drawer, llo knew' they were no iiho for the magazine, and 
at the same time was painfully aware that the authors 
would be highly indignant if their offerings were returned. 
But the notice still rtMuained on the board, and in time 
came to be read by Hamble and Kellys who had dashed 
into the Big School porch to shelter from a sharp scud of 
rain. 

“ I sa}’! ” exclaimed Hamble suddenly. “ Why shouldn’t 
w'e give the old Mercury a lift ? Look here. Have you 
read this ? ” 

Kell^' strolled over to the board, and glanced at the 
notice. 

“ What d’you mean to do ? ” he inquii-ed. 

.“Why, send in a contribution for this correspondence 
column ; any old subject would do.” 

Kelly merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Lowan is a rotter,” continued the other. “ hy, 
I travelled back with him a good part of the way at the 
‘end of these last holidays. \\'o had the compartment to 
ourselves, yet lie wouldn't so much as speak a .single word. 
Sat humped up in a corner, reading a book all the ble.ssod 
way. However, there was an empty whisky bottle which 
someone had jDut under the .seat, and, as ho chose to be so 
beastly unsociable, I stuffed it into liis hand-bag w’hen ho 
was leaning out of the window asking the guard some 
question at Felbury Junction. He nev'er found it till he 
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U'AX'S well-meaning attempt 
to put sfane new life into tlio 
Mercury did not .sinan likiMy 
to be rewarded with any 
success. Only two letters 
him in response to the in¬ 
vitation ho had |)inned up on 
the school notice-board. 

The fiist of these was 
clearly an attempt on the 
part of a .senior named 
\'onding to revive a dispute 
in connection with what wa.s 
known as the Literary and 
Debating Society, a matter 
which had been di.scussed 
Our School Poet. .setth'd some time ago. 

The .second epistle was from a 
Natural History enthusiast named Curry, and commenced: 
“ Sir,—The question is often asked in what respects the 

^\’I•yneck differs from the Woodpecker-” As a matter 

of fact, no one in the .school had ever expressed any desire 
to be enlightened on this point, and the writer had merely 
seized this opportunity for using up material for which he 
had not been able to find room in a pajx'r recently n^ad 
f>efore a meeting of what wei*e irreverent 1\^ termed the 
“ Bug-Himters.” 
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got up to the scliool, and then I believe he was in no end of 
a state uf mind as to what he should do with the bottle. He 
felt sure fellows would think he’d emptied a whole bottle 
of whisky on the journey down. That’s just about w^hat 
he would think.” 

” I suppose he guessed it was your doing ? ” 

” Oh, he knew that right enough, but he’s never said 
anything. He couldn’t very well give mo an impot, and 
he’s the sort of fellow who never speaks to anyone unless 
he’s obliged.” 

The pair turned, and stood for a few moments w’atching 
the rain, and waiting a favourable opportunity to make 
a dash across the gi’avel for the entrance to the school 
buildings. 

“ Yes, that’s what we’ll do,” said Hamble. “ Write 
a letter for the Mercury. He’s asked for it, so he can’t kick 
up a row. Now, what shall it be about ? ” 

“ Why not propose that the school should be granted a 
whole holiday every year on the anniversary of Trafalgar ? ” 
suggested Kelly. ”You could say it ought to be done 
because there’s a man buried in the Parish Churchyard 
who fought in the battle. It’s mentioned on his tomb¬ 
stone.” 

” Not good enough,” objected the other. ” Come on ; 
we can .scoot now. We’ll talk the tiling over when we get 
indoors.” 

The afternoon proved too wet and stormy for football, 
and, half an hour after dinner, Hamble and Kelly might 
have been seen sitting side by side in a quiet corner of 
the Middle Fifth cla.ss-room, engaged in some form of 
literary composition. Kelly seemed to be supplying the 
ideas, while Hamble wielded the pen. To judge by their 
frequent grins and chuckles they seemed to find their ta.sk 
highly amusing. 

At la.st the letter was finished. It ran as follows :— 

” To tlio Editor of the Mercury. 

“ Sir, 

“ I feel sure that many of your readers will agree with 
the suggestion I am about to make, namely, that it should 
the aim of our Museum to collect objects of interest 
connected w'ith the school itself. Such things as a robin’s 
egg or the fo.ssil of a prehistoric cockle can be seen in almost 
any local museum, wheroa.s objects connected with the 
history of the school would be highly prized by future 
generations of Hartwickians. 

“ Included in this collection should be the coin with which 
Oakshot won the toss in our last memorable match against 
W'ainbury. The pen with which Jayne Minor drew the 
map of Australia which his class ma.ster described as re¬ 
sembling an attempt to draw a pig with one’s eyes shut. 
Blowse’s bowler but which one of his ancestors wore W’hen 
assisting in Monmouth’s rebellion. The ball with which 
Marsh bowled three widcs in succession, and afterwards 
threw at the umpire. Mr. Lifferd’s joke about the signs of 
the Zofliac. Tliese are just a few of the many treasures 
that will at once occur to the mind of anyone who cares 
to give the subject a few moments’ thought, and which 
deserve to l)e preserved for the historieal value wdiich will 
be attached to them in the future. 

“ I feel sure that this suggestion, if carried out, would 
make our Mus<*um an institution which would be the envy 
of other schools. 

” J. R. Hamrlk.” 

” You liavo got a Itcad. you little rat ! I coiddri’t have 
done this iuys* lf,’’ said Hamble frankly, as he thumped 
a piec(^ of blotting-paper down on his signature. Now, 
how’ shall W(‘ scuid it to him ? ” 

” I’d a^lv iso you not to do it by hand,” chuckled Kelly, 
” or you may get b(K>ted out of his study. I’d bo 
inclined to send it through th(' post.” 

” Right-o,” was the r(‘|)ly. “I’ve got some stamps. 
f'hiK*k me over that writing-case.” 

The leatlau’ case in question was lying open on the 
desk. In a h i->urely manner Kelly jiicked it up, and wa.s 


in the act of passing it over to his friend when, for a moment, 
he paused. He had caught sight of something stuffed 
away in a pocket which contained some envelopes, anti a 
slight raising of hi.s eyebrows seemed to denote a feeling of 
surprise. He said nothing, however, and his companion 
w’as too bu.sy reading over what he had just WTitten to 
notice the look, or the momentary delay in the respoiw 
to his request. 

‘‘ There,” said Hamble, as he folded up the sheet of 
paper. ” I’ve signed my name, and if he kicks up a fu>> 
I shall tell him I’ve as much right to send him a contri¬ 
bution, when he asks for one, as anyone else.” 

It seemed a harmless joke, not likely to be attentled by 
any worse results than black looks on the part of the etlitnr 
of the Mercury, but could Hamble have foreseen its effe-t 
on subsequent events, it is probable the letter would iim ei 
have been dropped int-o the post-box. 

Lowan w^as not so greatly enraged when he read the let if i' 
8US might have been expected ; he merely grunted, aiel 
tos.sed the missive into his w’aste-paper basket. It wa- 
just the sort of thing which might be expected from a 
brainle.ss ass like Hamble, and the best thing w^as to ignoiv' 
it altogether. 

” I suppose he thinks that sort of tiling is funn\. “ 
growled the senior. 

But the absurd communication .served to remind him 
of other tilings. All the morning he felt vexed ami d- - 
pressed about the Mercury, and he was in the .same state of 
mind when, shortly before dinner, he sat down in his stiuix 
to calculate the amount of material he still requiivd t-' 
make up the next number of the magazine. His attempt < 
to pjt new^ life into the publication seemed doomed t.. 
failure. He kept brooding over the idea that, if son icon - 
more popular than himself had undertaken tlie tasl;, 
plenty of fellows would have rallied to his support. 

‘‘ They are always ready to crab anjdhing I try to do,’’ 
he muttered. ” Lots of men could write something it 
they would.” 

There was a knock, and Craith entered. He closed tb*- 
door and took a vacant chair. 

“I’ve been speaking to the Head,” he began, “ a.i 1 
the talk turned on the lo.s.s of that vase. Of couise, ].• 
doesn’t mean to allow you to refund that five pounds. lb 
intends to do that himself.” 

Lowan showed wdth a slight nod of his head tliat he \\ .<- 
listening, but maintained a gloomy silence. 

“ Bentliam .seems inclined to say no more about it for 
the present,” continued Craith. “He thinks if iK- 
blessed thing has been taken from the Museum in jokt' it 
would have been returned before now. I’m of the >ani' 
opinion myself. What earthly good could a Japaiu -- 
vase be to anyone here ? ” 

“ Yes, but someone might think there was .some us^' i-i 
a fiver,” growled Low’an. 

“ Oh, wdiatever some of the fellows here may be I doM t 
think there’s one of them such a blackguard as to }>r 
money,” protested Craith. 

“ Then, w'here does Bentham think it’s gone? Som* 
one’s got it.” 

“ Bentham’s as much mystified a.s you or I. Of otnir^. . 
he doesn’t mean to let the matter slide entirely ; la^ ~ 
keeping his eyes open, and you may be sure heTl act as 
soon as he gets the chance. He can’t bring liimsclf 
believe that one of the servants prigged it, though th^\t'- 
one possible explanation. But you can’t go accusing au\ . 
one of being a thief unless you’ve .some real evidence tt> g ^ 
upon.” 

“There’s bound to bo a big row about it some <lav, ' 
said Lowan. “ Then fellow’s will say that the Hea<l ouglu 
to have held me responsible from the first.” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried Craith; then, to change tIi- 
.subject, he added, “How are things going with tin 
Mercury ? ” 

“ Rotten,” growled Lowan. “ There are lots of n\r r-, 
who might give some help, but they won’t.” He hesitat«v; 
a moment, then, as if to give some proof of his stateincuT 
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lie leant down suddenly and fished something out of his 
paper-basket. “ Tliat’s the sort of contribution I get sent 
me,” he added. 

Craith was unable to refrain from smiling as he read the 
letter, but he handed it back with a frown. 

“ I should be inclined to smack that fellow’s head,” ho 
said. 

Oh. it's best to say nothing. Hamble’s a fool. It 
would just ploa.se him if he thought he’d made me in a wax 
by pulling my leg.” 

As if struck by a sudden thought, Craith picked up the 
letter and read it again, though this time with no sign of 
amusement. The fact that it referred to the Museum had 
put a new idea into his head. 

“ I say, d’you think it could have been Hamble's doing ? ” 
lie asked suddenly. 


“ It*s his handwriting, and he's signed his name. Why 
should you think it wasn’t his doing ? ” 

“ I don’t mean this letter,” returned Craith slowly, his 
brows contracted in thought. ” The question which 
flashed across my mind was whether it was Hamble took 
that vase ? I don’t mean that he deliberately stole it, but 
that he did it in joke. You see, in this letter he’s poking 
fun at the Mihseum, and he’s just the fellow to do any mad 
thing that comes into his head.” 

” Might be so,” muttered Lowan. ” But what could 
he have done with it ? You miLst remember it was a pretty 
big thing, and not easy to hide.”. 

” H'm, yes, and in all probability he wouldn’t have 
kept the joke to him.self. He’d have told someone, you 
may depend, and, when that row was made, they’d have 
felt they were mixed up in the affair and have told him he 
must put it back. No, I sup])ose I ought not to liave 
suggested that it w*a8 Hamble’s doing. He may be a fool, 
right enough, but that’s no leason to set him down as a 
wrong ’un.” 

Craith was the last man in the world to harbour vague 


suspicions for which theie miglit be no ground, but after 
he had left Lowan's study an uneasy feeling of doubt 
still lingered in his mind. He knew' that Hamble w'as 
given to horseplay, and that he was one of those fellows 
who had no sympathy with the eccentricities of the editor 
of the Mercurif, This letter showed an inclination to make 
fun of tho Museum, and might not have been the firet 
attempt to guy tho custodian. 

” I’d like to Imow' something more about him,” thought 
Craith. ” I w onder if he’s ever dropped a hint that a good 
w'ay to make a fool of Lowan would be to take something 
out of the Museum ? ” 

Craith w'as not the only person in the school who at that 
moment was poiploxed about Hamb''>. Seated in a quiet 
comer of the reading-room, under the pretence of turning 
over the pages of a magazine, the faithful Kelly w'as [)on- 
dering ov’or something which 
had struck him as ext^-emely 
odd. 

Ton minutes earlier his chum 
had stopped him in one of the 
coiridors with tho request for 
the loan of a shilling. 

‘‘ I’m stony broke,” 
declared H a m b 1 e . 
” But you shall have 
it back when the next 
lot of pocket-money 
is given out.” 

” D’you moan to 
say you’ve got rid of 
all the tin you brought 
back with you at the 

beginning of the 

term ? ” queried Kelly. 

” Ev'ery bit. The 

fact is, I bought a 
tennis racquet from 

M’hite at tho end of 
last teiTu, and was to 
pay him for it when 
we came back after 
the hols. That’s the 
reason why I’m cleaned 
out.” 

Though ready 
enough, as a rule, to 
oblige his friend with a 
loan, Kelly had hesi¬ 
tated a moment before 
he handed ov'or the 
shilling. It W'as not 
that he grudged the 
money, but he was astonished at the lequest. Not twenty- 
four hours ago, as ho had handed ov'er tho leather writing- 
case previous to tho stamping the letter to the Mercunj, his 
keen ev'O ha<l seen what he had felt sure was a fiv'o-pound 
note thrust into one of tho leather pockets for envelopes. 
He had thought what a bloated Crcesiis Hamble w'as, and 
how careless the fellow* must bo not to keep liis money in 
a safer place. 

” He can’t hav'O blued that fiv’er since yesterday,” 
pondered Kelly, as he fumbled aimlessly with tho maga¬ 
zine. ” And yet he comes to me now asking me to lend 
him a bob.” 

For a moment there seemed .something unusualiy mean 
and underhand about the w'hole thing. Hamble usually 
made no secret of the amount of money he possessed v\ hen 
talking to his friend. They had long been accustomed to 
share their fortunes, good or bad. 

” I expect he had it sent him from homo to pay 
for something,” mused Kelly. ” So it isn’t really his 
money. Oh no, old Harn always plays tho gaino. He’s 
all right.” 
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•' IP’S ■■ IN HISTORY. 

X.—If the tributary priuces who rowed King Egbert across the river had not been good boatmen. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A CONFIDENTIAL ERRAND. 

RAITH wafl sufficiently broad-minded to overlook 
Lowan’s failings, and to recognise his good points. 
He felt that the fellow had not been given a “ fair 
show ” by his comrades, and a keen love of justice 
now urged him to leave no stone unturned in his attempt 
to solve the mystery of the Japanese vase. 

“ 1 wonder who’d be likely to know if that chap Hamble 
has been playing the fool ? ” pondered Craith. 

After some thought he determined to speak to the Foot¬ 
ball Captain, and did .so before going on to bed. After 
a few casual remarks about some work which the Sixth had 
been preparing for the morrow, he came to the point. 

“ I .say, what .sort of a chap is Hamble ? ” 

“ Oh, he’s a warrior,” returned Oakshot. “ Jolly good 
man. 1 had him on my .side this afternoon, playing left 
three-quarter.” 

The speaker went on to describe certain incidents in that 
day’s |)ractice. 

“ I wasn’t thinking aboiit his football,” said Craith. 

He's rather given to ragging, I imagine. 1 suppose you’ve 
never heard him say he meant to make a fool of Lowan.” 

“ No. What makes you ask such a thing ? ” 

Craith gave a brief account of the letter which had been 
received by the editor of the Mercury. 

“ Hamble evidently thinks it good fun to guy Lowan on 
the subject of the Mu.seum, and, between ourselves, it has 
made me inclined to wonder if the disappearance of that 
vas(i was his doing. I’m not suggesting that the fellow’ is 
a thief, but that he did it to worry Lowan.” 

“ Ihit tluM-e’s no sense in it,” growled Oak.shot. 

“Of course there isn’t, no more than there is in siig- 
gesting that l^lovvse's bowler hat should be put in the 
Museum.” 

Oakshot grinned, then his face grew’ serious. To tell the 
truth, the worthy skipper was not inclined to bother his 
head about Hamble's conduct so long as he refrained from 
acting the fool on the football grounrl. But he ha<l no 
wish to see a promising |>layer pounced down upon as being 
guilty of a serious ofk'nee. 

” Oh, no, I don’t S4‘e therc^’s any reason to believ’e it was 
HamV)le’s doing,” he .said. ” I’ve never heard liim «av 
he’d like to play a trick on Lowan.” 


Oak.shot appeared 
to dismiss the 
matter from * his 
mind as if the sug¬ 
gestion w’a-s so un¬ 
likely as not to 
require further con- 
.sideration, but it 
lingered in his 
thoughts ; he wa.s 
pondering over it 
w’hile he undressi^l, 
and again when he 
got up next morn¬ 
ing. Mr. Bent ham 
had announce^l 
that, unless the 
missing vase were 
retiu*ned, he should 
regard its disappear¬ 
ance as an act c>f 
robbery. There v^as 
no knowing what 
puni.shment migl t 
not bo inflicted on 
the offender if t is- 
covered ; he migl t 
ev’en be expelU d 
from the schoo’. 
Hamble was t( o 
good a man to i e 
sacrificed in consequence of what migl t 
have been merely a stupid joke. 

“ I know he’s a reckless sort of chap,” 
mused Oakshot. “ But I should have thought he’d have 
had sufficient sense to see the i*ed light, and not ke<^p 
that confounded vase w’hen the order was that it should 
be returned. What had I better do, I wonder ? ” 

He did not like to put a question point-blank to the sup¬ 
posed offender. If Hamble should admit that he ha<l 
removed and hidden the vase, then, as oni of the pi-efevn--, 
Oak.shot felt that it w’ould be impossible for him to keej* 
it to himself. It w’ould be his duty to report his discovery 
to the headmaster. There could be no haiTn in giving 
Hambie a chance—a w’ord of w’aming, but how could 
that be done ? Then, as he revolved this question in his 
mind, the senior suddenly remembered his cousin, Dick 
Kelly. 

The main corridor w’as still crowded with the throng 
of boys pa.s.sing out of the dining-hall when Kelly was 
agreeably surpri.sed to receive a message to the effect 
that Oakshot wished to .speak to him in his study. Tli«‘ 
cousins saw’ very little of each other in tenn time, which 
was only natural considering the exalted position of tie 
one, and the comparative insignificance of tlie other. 
But Dick cherished feelings of w’arm admiration for liis 
athletic relative. It would have surprised Kelly to know 
that Oak.shot had any good opinion of such a luimble 
person as him.self, yet that this was the case was intimate<l 
by the first words spoken after the study door had bcs'n 
clo.sed. 

” Look here, young fellow’,” began Oakshot. “ I know 
you’re a person anyone can trust, and there’s something 
I want to talk to you about.” 

“Oh?” murmured ^ Kelly, astonished at the idea of 
being atlrnitted into the confidence of such a great personagv' 
as his cou.sin. 

“ You're pretty thick w ith Hamble, aren’t v ou 7 I see you 
always going about together.” 

Kelly nodded. 

“ Well,” continued the .senior, after a moment’s pause. 
“ if you should happen to know that what I’m going to sav 
is true, you’d better keep your mouth shut. I’nderstaiul 7 
I’d rather not know anything about it. I’m not g^>iug 
to say how this came to me, but it’s been suggested that 
Hamble is the fellow w ho took that va.se out of the Musoiiin. ’ 
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“Oh, that’s all rot,” exclaimed Kelly. “It wasn’t 
Ham’s doing.” 

“ You think not ? ” 

“ I’m sure he didn’t. He knows no more who took it 
than you or IJ’ 

Oahshot seemed relieved, but there was still a doubtful 
look on his face which showed ho was not quite satisfied. 

“Of course, this is all between you and me,” he went 
on, “ and I know I can count on you to regard it as sucli. 
But there’ll be a most unholy row if it’s over found that 
.some fellow in the school took that vase. I should be 
sorry if Hamble got into serious trouble, and I’ve been 
wondering if there was just a bare chance he’d been playing 
the fool to annoy Lowan.” 

“ You’d better ask him, and hear wdiat he has to say,” 
suggested Kelly with a grin. 

“ No, that’s jiRst what I don’t want to do, and for the 
very reason that I believe the beggar would tell me the 
truth. If he admitted that it was liis doing, I should feel 
obliged to march him off straight aw'ay to Bentham. 1 
wi.sh you’d speak to him youi*self, young Dick. You’re 
level-headed enough to loiow how to do it without his 
guessing that it was I who put you on the job.” 

“ What d’you want mo to say ? ” 

“ The next time you’re talking to him bring the conver¬ 
sation round to the Museum. If you find he's got the vase, 


“ * Look here, young fellow * began Oakdiot. * 1 know you’re a 
person anyone can trust.*” [See page 452.) 


tell him he’s a confounded ass—tell him he’s playing wdth 
fire, and might get himself chucked out of the school. 
You must simply make him slick it back in its proper 
jjlace. Ho could do it all right if he's careful, and then 
thero’d be no fresh bother.” 

Although Kelly was prepared to swear that Hamble 
had never touched the va.so, he was impressed by the 
earnest tone in which his cousin spoke. 

“ Very well, I’ll .speak to him some time to-day,” ho 
promised. 

“ Good,” replied Oakshot. “ .And remember not to 
let it out that I’ve said anything to you about it.” 

Kelly withdrew from the Football Captain's study rather 
uplifted at having been entrusted by Oakshot with a con¬ 
fidential errand. At the same time ho felt a little dis¬ 
turbed and anxious as ho wondered if it were possible 
that Hamble could hav'e taken tho vase. Of course, the 
latter did ma^l things at times, and there was this queer 
fact of his havung a five-pound note in his possession. 
That rather gave one tho idea that he could be a bit of 
a “ dark horse ” when he chose. 

“ All tho same, I l^elieve he’d have told me if he meant 
to play a trick on Lowan,” • pondered Kelly. 

An opportunity to put tho question occurred after 
the close of morning school, when the two friends strolled 
out on to the playing-field, Hamble intending to join in 
the usual “ punt about,” v^ hich was always indulged 
in before dinner. 

“ Lowan hasn’t said anything about that letter 
to the il/crcnry,” began Kelly. “ I thought it would 
liav’O made him ratty because it was about tho 
Museum.” Tho speaker paused a moment, then, as 
if tho idea had just occurred to his mind, 
“ I say. Ham,” he added. “ I suppose 
it wasn’t you who cribbed that rotten 
vase ? ” 

“ Me ! ” returned tho other. 
“ Great Scott, no. Whatever 
made you think it was my 
doing ? ” 

“ I only just wondered, for 
tho moment, if you’d done it 
to put T.owan’s back up.” 

“ Bless 3 0U, no,” 
said Hamble. “ I 
don’t bear Lowan 
any ill-will, nor 
anyone else either, 
unless it’s that 
chap over yonder. 
I can’t stand him 
at any price.” 

The speech was 
accompanied by a 
nod in the direc¬ 
tion of a distant 
.seat on which 
^Velch was leaning 
back, with his cap 
drawn over his 
eyes, in idle enjov- 
montof the autumn 
.sunshine, for the 
morning was par¬ 
ticularly mild. 

Although not 
gifted with any 
deep insight into 
character, Hamble 
was, for once, right in his estimate 
of Welch. The latter was vindic¬ 
tive by natui-e, and, even now, as 
ho sat in tho sunshine and caught sight of the two figures 
strolling at;ros.s tho tuif, his face darkened with a .scowl. 

“ Bounder,” ho muttered. “ Such cads ought nev cr 
to bo seat to a decent school.” 
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To rcaliso tliat ho was no longer undisputed “ boss *’ 
of the Middle Fifth class-room had becTi a bitter pill for 
Welch to swallow ; and a knowledge that the majority 
of his form-mates were highly pleased with the altered 
state of affairs deepened his mortification. 

“ He needn't think Fm going to let him do just as he 
pleases, and take it all lying down,” thought Welch. 
“ I’ll get even with him somehow.” 

He was roused from his reverie by the sight of someone 
coming towards him. Of late Priest had struck up a 
friendship with \\'elch, for reasons whicfi can be explained 
in a few words. Tlie intimacy had resulted from the loan 
of an illustrated price list of motor cycles. Welch had 
stated that his uncle was managing director of the firm 
wliose name appeared on the catalogue, and that he hoped, 
through his relative’s influence, to get a machine at cost 
price. Priest was also hankering after a motor bike, 
and it had struck him that, if he cultivated Welch, the 
latter might be able to get him a machine on wholesale 
terms. 

‘‘ Hullo ! ” remarked Priest. “ You seem to bo taking 
things easy. Don’t see why I shouldn't do the same.” 

He took a seat, and presently happened to notice a 
.slight scar on his companion’s cheek. 

“ By the way,” he said carelessly, “ is it true that you 
and that fellow Hamble were liaving a scrap the other 
evening ? ” 

” A scrap ! ” returned Welch, flushing with anger 
at the thought tliat some garbled account of the incident 
had been spread about the school. “No; rather not! 
He was fooling about like a mad bull, as he’s always doing, 
and shoved me out into the con-idor.” 

“ I saw that mark on your cheek-” 

“ Oh, I banged it against something in the dark. My 
dear chap—please don’t imagine it was Hamble’s doing.” 

“ He is a rotter,” muttered Priest, who was ready to 
di.slike anyone who was likely to win gieater distinction 
than himself in the school. “ Suffers from .swelled head 
l^ecause he’s in the Second Fifteen, silly ass.” 

“ That's just it,” agreed Welch, eager to air his grievance. 
“ He thinks he can do just what he likes ; turns our cla.ss- 
room into an infernal bear garden, and won’t giv’e you a 


chance to sit there in decenc comfort if you want to read 
or write a letter.” 

“ I should go for him—punch his head,” suggeste d 
Priest airily. 

“ Yes, but he'd be a tough brute to tackle,” admitteiJ 
Welch. “ It isn't that I’m afraid of the swine, but you 
could do nothing with him shoH of having a regular stand- 
up fight, and Bentham’s always down on anything oi 
that sort. I should only get myself landed in a bea.stly 
row.” 

Priest was shrewd enough to see how the land lay, and 
it suddenly fla.shed on him that he might ingratiate 
himself still more with Welch by siding wdth him in his 
quarrel with Hamble. 

“ How does ho hit it off with Lifferd ? ” he asked after 
a moment’s silence. 

“ Oh, Lifferd hates him like poi.son.” 

“ Well, it seems to me your best plan would be to get 
Lifferd to deal with him. It’s Lifferd’s class-room, ami 
ho ought to insist that the follows who u.se it behave 
decently.” 

“ I couldn’t do that,” protested Welch. “ Lifferd 
would insist on holding some tom-fool court of inquiry— 
it would be just the sort of thing he’d revel in doing, and it 
would be all over the place that I’d been telling tales to a 
master, like some miserable little sneak in the lowest form.” 

“ Yes, I see that,” agreed Priest. “ Still, I don’t see 
why, if that fellow has to be squashed, Lifferd shouldn't 
do it.” * 

The speaker paused for a time, and sat medita,ti\'ely 
chewing a stalk of grass. 

“ The tiling would be,” he began, “ to get Lifferd to 
come on the scene just when Hamble’s kicking up a sliine. " 

“Yes, but (hit’s not likely to happen.” 

“ It might happen,” murmured Iciest, wdth the air 
of a person whose mind has begun to seek the solution of 
some problem. He sat silent for a time, then gave vent 
to a short laugh. 

“ I believe I know one way in which it could be manage<l, " 
he said. “ But it needs a bit of thinking out. Hamble 
wants to be sat on, and I’d be quite willing to take a hand 
in the game.” 


CHAPTER VII 

A BOMB OUTRAGE. 



7f .Imni-. Cisar 
to fran'tlafr own 
works into I 


get into a mo-<ft, 
a thiimh'i’iiig row 


N his study Oak.shot, with his First 
Fifteen cap perched on the back of 
his head, wa.s tugging away at the 
laces of his football boots when ho 
became aware of the fact that some¬ 
one was staiifling at his side. 

“ Hullo ! ” ho grunted. “ Oh, 
it’s you, is it ? ” 

“ I’ve come to tell you it’s 
just as I thought,” began Kelly 
in a low tone. “ Hamble never 
sneaked that vase. 1 asked him 
out straight, and ho .said ‘No.* 
Ho asked whatever made mo 
think it was liis doing.” 

“ D'you think he was speaking 
tlie truth ? ” 

“ I'm perh’etly certain ho ivas. 
He knows quite well that I 
wouldn't gi\e him away, and 
he'd have* t(dd me like a shot if 
it had be(Mi liis doing.” 

Oakshot noddrd ; he finished 
t> ing his Iae<', then straigiitenod 
his back. 

“ I don't want Hamble to 
he said, “and t hei(»'d have been 
if it ha<l turned out he'd cril>bed 


that vase. He's a reckless sort of ass, and it struck 
mo as just the sort of thing ho might do, if the idea 
entered his head. Look here, young Dick, you’re a 
pal of his, and I believe you’ve got enough common- 
sen.se to be able to spare a bit for Hamble, who seems 
to have precious little. I wish, when you think he's 
asking for trouble, you’d make him put on the brake, if 
you know’ what I mean. Just act the part of guanlian 
angel—eh ? ” 

It was rather like suggesting that a well-meaning moiikev 
.should undertake the care of a wdld horse. Kelly neither 
looked nor felt like a “guardian angel,” yet he was loath 
to disappoint his august relative. It w’as the first time 
the latter had ever appealed to him for help. 

“ Oh, well,” he said hesitatingly, “ I’ll do what I ca.n.*’ 

“ Sure you will,” .said Oakshot cheerfully, as he tunitNl 
to walk away. “You’ve got tact, my boy; and that's 
what’s wanted.” 

For the next few’ days Kelly had no occasion to exert 
his powers of persuasion in an attempt to keep his cl mm 
out of mischief. Hamble himself seemed to be anxious to 
avoid getting into trouble; for one thing, because tbt‘ 
Second Fifteen wei-e playing their first match on Satiu>la> . 
So the week passed uneventfully, ami no one w’ho happt'ntNl 
to eateh sight of Welch and Priest indulging now* and 
again in quiet conversation W’ould have imagincfl th.si 
the pair were hatching a plot of a kind which .sceniCMi to 
promise almost ecHain disaster for the intended victim. 
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Only Olio detail in the scheme remained now to be arranged, 
and it was a problem over which even the inventive Priest 
taxed liis brain in vain. 

Monday came ; the bell had soimded for the usual 
break in morning school, and the members of the Middle 
Fifth were in the act of leaving their class-room. 

“Come back, Chubb,” called out Mr. Lifferd. “I 
want to speak to you for a moment.” 

The boy named obeyed the order ; except for \A"elch, 
who was lingering to refill a fountain-jien, all the rest of 
the class drifted out of the room. 

“ I will not have boys coming into school w’ithout their 
books,” began Mr. Lifferd. “ It’s no good saying you’ve 
lost it; your business is to take proper care of your books, 
and bring witli 
you those j ou re- 
cjuire for each 
lesson.” 

“ Well sir-” 

“ If 3 "Ou , would 
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kindly not interrupt me, Chubb, then I should bo able 
to finish what I’ve got to say. That imposition I’ve 
given you must be done sometime to-day—mind that, 
sometime to-day, and before the bell rings for prepara¬ 
tion. I have reason to believe that some boys write, 
or partly write, their impositions in prep, instead of 
giv'ing the whole time to their proper work. That is 
a tiling I won’t allow. Not in my form, Chubb ; whatever 
is done elsewhere.” 

“ Please, sir-” 

“ Yes, yes, I know what you are going to say ; you’vo 
told me you have an appointment to see the dentist this 
afternoon. You will have plenty of time to do that imposi¬ 
tion if you start work directly after you are dismissed 
at the close of morning school. I shall come here, to this 
cla.ss-room, sometime soon after tea, and I shall expect 
you to have it ready for my inspection.” 


From his look no one would havo thought that ^^'elch 
had been paying any particular attention to the words 
just spoken. He wdped his jien, and put away his bottle 
of ink. No sooner, however, was he out of the room than 
he rushed off out-of-doors in searcli of Priest. 

“ I sajs” he began breathlessly, “ the enemy is delivered 
into our hands. Lifferd has just said he’s coming to our 
class-room this evening after tea—no one heard it but 
myself and Chubb.” 

In a few words he related what had just happened. 

“ Couldn’t bo better,” .said Priest, with a look of malicious 
satisfaction. “ Now we can go ahead. You say you’vo 
sounded Undle, and he’s willing to play a one-line part 
in the piece ? Very w'ell, there’s no time to talk to him 
now, but get him to come out here w ith you after 
dismissal, and we’ll toll him exactly what he’s 
got to do.” 

The result of a few’ words whispered in his car 
was that Undle met the other two conspirators, 
as if by accident, when the 
morning’s work w’as ended. 
They greeted one another in a 
casual manner, then wandered off 
into a quiet corner of the quad. 

“ I suppose you know 
what we think of doing ? ” 
began Priest. 

“ Pretty w’ell,” replied 
Undle, with a grin. “But 
you’d better go through it 
again, so that there may bo. 
no mistake.” 

Priest nodded, and pro¬ 
duced from his pocket a 
small cardboaixl box, 
^V^hen opened it was .seen 
to contain a number of 
tiny glass bulbs, each 
about the size of a good 
sized hazel-nut, and con¬ 
taining some liquid of a 
yellowish hue. 

“ Here’s wdiat I told 
you I meant to get,” 
began Priest. “ They’i*e 
called stink-bombs ; if you 
chuck one dow n and break 
it there’s the most aw’ful 
stink like rotten eggs. I’m 
going to put the box in an 
envelope on which I’ll 
print ‘ H. N. Welch.’ One 
of you must hang about in 
your class-room till the 
rest of the fellow’s hav’o 
passed out on their way 
to tea, and put this en¬ 
velope in Hamble’s locker. 
D’you know w hich it is ? ” 

“ It’s third from the left—top row but one,” 
murmured Welch. “ I’ll undertake to do that if y ou 
like.” 

“ Very’^ well; as soon as tea’s ov’^er, you two get back to the 
class-room, and presently I shall drop in, with the excu.se 
that I’ve promised to show Undle a new’ game of Patience. 
You’d better keep away from us, Welch, and take no notice ; 
so what’ll y ou bo doing ? ” 

“ Oh, I’li be writing a letter,” was the reply’. 

“ You say’ Hamble’s sure to be there, fooling about as 
usual, and we shall havo to wait a bit to give Lifferd time 
to appear on the scene at the right moment. When I 
think it’s time to start,! shall suddenly discover that there’s 
a King of Spades missing from the pack I’m doing this 
game of I^itience with. Tliat’ll be your cue, Undle ; 
that’ll be where you come in.” 

“ I understand,” muttered Undle. “ I’ll ask Hanblo 


master 


stormed 


{See page 457.) 
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to lend US that pack of cards lie was doing tricks with 
the other day.” 

“ As soon as he opens his locker,” went on Priest, “ he’ll 
see the envelope, and think someone has put it there by 
mistake. He’ll take it across to Welch, who tears it open, 
and, as soon as he sees what’s inside, gets in a rage and 
says he won’t have tricks like that played on him. D’you 
twig ? ” 

Welch nodded. 

“ You’ve got to make out you believe it’s all Hamble’s 
doing, and tell liim to take them back. At the same 
time say what they are, and order him not to chuck them 
about in the cla.ss-room. I shall protend to bo rather 
amu.sed at your wrath, and I’ll yell out ‘ Try one, and let’s 
see how’ it acts.’ He’s certain to do it, as sure as eggs 
is eggs.” 

” He’ll chuck the wliole lot if Welch keeps nagging 
at him,” said Undle with a laugh. 

” Of course he will, when once you start lu'm going,” 
continued Priest. “ The class-room won’t be- fit to live 
in. It’ll stink like forty pig-styes rolletl into one—then 
enter Lifferd. It’ll be no use Hamble saying that he 
didn’t know where the bombs came from, when he’s the 
fellow who’s been chucking them about. My belief is 
that Lifferd will march him off straight away to interview 
the Head ; if that doesn’t take the swank out of him, and 
put a stop to his foolery, I’ll go and hang myself.” 

” It ought to work all right,” said Welch after a moment’s 
silence. ” Take care there’s nothing inside that envelope 
but the bombs, so that no one can trace whore it came from. 
I’ll stick it in tlio fellow’s locker. We all know w^hat 
we’ve got to do, so we’d Ixdter scatter now*, and not bo 
s<‘en together for the rest of the day.” 

Weleli ha<l declared that the plot ouglit to succeed, but 
ho was conscious tliat there were two ways in w*hich it 
might fail. It was just possible he would not be able 
to .slip the env('lo])(; into the locker without being seen, 
and there was the remote chance that Hamble might 
not follow his usual custom of sj)en<hng the free time 
before prep, in tlu^ Mi<hlle Pifth class-room. When the 
tea bell rang it seeioed us if the first of these fears was 
destined to be fulfilled. The (rla.ss-room emptied, as its 
occu|>ants joiru'd tlie tlirong moving along the corridor, 
but (.’hubb still sat scribbling away at his imposition. 

“ Confound that chap,” thought Welch, who was making 
a |)rctcnc(’ of searching ha’ some lost nu noiaiKliirn in the 
waste-juiper buskot. “ Is he going to stay hece all niglit ? ” 

'rh<‘ stir which had followed tlie ringing of tlie bell was 
Ix ginning to s\ibsi<l(‘, and \N’<,*leli did not w ish to risk having 
liis iiani<‘ tak(‘n for laang late in the <lini?ig-hall. It was 
a thing wliieh might arouse sns|)i( ion latei- on, if an invc'sti- 
galion follow»-d the impiaiding row. He glaicd at his 
solitary companion feeling that the fate of the wliole plot 
Inmg in th(' balance, then, in d<‘s[)*'iation, lu; nuule a rhisli 
towards llie door. 


‘‘I say—come on ! ” he cried. “We shall both be late.” 

Between Mr. Lifferd and the dentist, Chubb had had 
enough trouble for one day ; he sprang up, and ruslie<l 
out of the room in front of Welch, who instantly tumf-<l 
back and felt for sometliing in his pocket. There was not 
a moment to lose. Boys seldom troubled to lock the doors 
of their class-room lockers. Diu-ing a rush for school¬ 
books there would be no time to hunt for a miasing key. 
Welch opened the little cupboard on which liis eye ha*l 
rested half a dozen times in the last few minutes, then, 
that there should be no mistake about the locker, he grabber I 
up the first book that came to hand, a Virgil, and saw’ the 
owner’s name—R. E. Hamble, on the fly-leaf. 

“ That’s all right,” muttered Welch. 

He placed the envelope addressed to him.self in such a 
position that no one could miss seeing it, then fled away to 
the dining-hall. Figuratively .speaking, the train had Ixnmi 
fired, €md the only thing now was to wait for the explosion. 
Even if Mr. Lifferd did not arriv^e in the class-room at 
the very moment when the bombs were being thrown, 
he W’as bound to notice the horrible smell wdiich would 
linger in the air for some time after the glass bulbs ha<i 
been broken. 

Tea came to an end, and word was given to leave the 
tables ; the moment for euition was fast approaching. 

Notliing could have seemed more natural than Priest's 



II.—The basket, the lunch, the Boy Scout. 


entry on the stage. He sauntered into the Middle Fifth 
class-room with his eternal smile, which became a trifle 
more pronounced as his quick eye noted that Hamble 
was there, helping Kelly to unravel a tangled ball of string. 
Welch sat waiting a letter, which was a sufficient intimation 
that he had been successful in disposing of the bombs. 

“ Hullo, Undle.” began Priest. “ I was telling you ab<mt 
that new game of Patience, with a single pack of c^^rtls ; 
if you’ve nothing better to do I’ll show it to you now.” 

Tlie pair settled dowm at a vacant desk, remote from tliat 
at w’hich Welch was seated, and commenced to lay out 
the cards. For ten minutes Undle studied the grouping, 
now" and again asking a question. No one would ha\e 
supposed tliat he was not taking the slightest interest iu 
the game. 

” It's about time now,” whispered Priest, then raisiuu 
liis voice he added, “ I can’t make this out; tliere mu^t 
be Hoinethiiig wTong wdth thase cards.” 

He gathered up the pack, and, running tlirough the suit-, 
discoveied that the King of Spades was missing ; as lie 
did so, Chubb dabbed a sheet of blotting-paper dowTi on 
the last sheet of his imposition. 

“ Fiiiis}u‘d the beastly thing ! ” ho cried. “ I .‘^ay, 
Hamble,” lie continued. “ I found that book of mine 
kicking about down in the cloak-room. Thanks awful 1\ 
for handing me yours ; I’d better give it you Ixuik.” 

He rose, and ci ossed the floor ; a moment later he tiiriu d. 
holding sonn-tliing in his hand. 
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** I say, Welch,” he called out. Here's a letter for 
you ; someone must have stuck it in my locker by mis¬ 
take.” 

“ My hat I ” gasped Priest below his breath. “ That's 
torn it ! What a fool the chap must be ! ” 

All unconscious of the consternation caused by his act, 
Chubb carried the packet across to Welch, who accepted 
it witii some muttered word of thanks. The conspiratoi's 
realLsed in a moment that the envelope had been put in 
the wrong locker. Priest was furious ; all the trouble 
ho had taken, tliinking out the scheme and provitiing the 
bombs, had been wasted. It would be impossible to sot 
t he same trap a second time. 

” VV’hat a silly ass that fellow must be ! ” he gi'owled, 
t’len, raising his voice, he abided, “ Well, I think you see 
now how it's done.” 

Cndlo replied that he fancied he understood the game. 
Priest pocketed his pack of cards ; then, after a moment’s 
pause, strolled carelessly up the room, patted M’elch in 
a frienilly manner on the back, and sat down by the latter's 
side. 

” How on earth cUd you manage^! that ? ” he inquired 
in a salvage whisper. 

It was that fool’s book,” replied Welch in the same 
low tone. “ I’ll tell you about it some other time.” 

'I'ou'd better let me have those bombs, or you’ll do 
some other silly thing with ’em.” 

“ I'll keep ’em for the present; the fellows have seen 
(’lml)b give me the letter.” 

Moth bo\s were nervous and out of temj>er, or what 
followed might never have occurred. Priest was, for some 
reason, determined to take |)ossession of the packet, his 
<*ompanion was equally resolved not to give it up. There 
was ii slight sculhe, sonuithing wdiite fell on the floor, 
Priest made a dive to get it, and Welch stupidly brought 
Iiis foot down on the envelope to prevent its being 
snatched away. There was a crunch, and the deed 
was done. 

In less than a minute the whole place was in a state of 
uproar, shrill complaints mingling with peals of laugliter. 
A boy passing down the corridor, and hearing the dis¬ 


turbance, poked his nose inside the door ; he witlidrew 
coughing and spluttering. 

“ 1 . say ! ” he shoutecl, as he hurried away. ” Those 
gitldy asses in the Middle Fifth are making HgS. It’s 
enough to poison an elephant.” 

Tlie w ords reached oars for which they were not intended. 
Mr. Lifferd quickened his pace almost to a run, and a 
moment later entered his classroom, bristling wdth wrath. 
He snatched out a handkerchief with which to cover his 
nose, aiifl at the same time caught sight of Priest and 
Welch, who were endeavouring to shovel the sodden 
j)aeket on to a piece of cardboard witli the intention of 
flinging the hateful thing out of the nearest window. 

” Priest !—Welch ! ” cried the master as he stormed up 
the room. ” What's the meaning of tliis ? What have 
you been doing ? ” 

” It was an accident with some chemicals, sir,” faltered 
A\’elch. 

Mr. Lifferd’s remarks w^ere of a blistering kind ; with 
his handkerchief to his nose he insisted on examining the 
sliattered contents of the envelope. He refused to accept 
tlie {ilea that the breaking of the bombs had been the 
result of an accident. 

” There’s no excuse,” he declared. “ No boy has any 
right to bring such disgusting things into the school, let 
alone into tJiis room. You will both come to me to¬ 
morrow’, when I shall give you the punishment you deserve. 
Don’t you enter this cla.ss-roora again, Priest, unless I give 
you permission.” 

Witli a brief command to open all the windows, Mr. 
Lifferd caught up Chubb’s imposition, and, wdth his hand- 
kercliief still clasped to his nose, hurried from the room. 
For a few moments no one spoke ; then Hamble burst out 
laughing. 

“ We never had such goings-on in Memton’s class-room, 
eh, Kelly ? ” he cried. ” You want to come up here to 
see life.” 

Welch pretendetl not to heeu*, but he ground his teeth 
with rage. If he had had a good hefty piece of rock in 
his hand, it would have given him infinite satisfaction to 
have hurled it at Hamble’s head. 


CHAPTER VlII. 

A FIVER IN THE FIRE. 


T hough Mr. Lifferd was disj^osed to lay the chief 
blame for the stink-bomb episode on Priest, both 
boys concerned in the mishap received a stiff 
imposition. For the first time Welch found 
himself out of favour, and on several occasions suffci'cd 
the humiliation of being snapped at before the whole class. 



One morning, shortly before diiuier, Hamble was strol¬ 
ling across the quad w’hen he was met by his former class- 
master. 

” Hullo,” said Mr. Manton, in his cheery voice. ” I 
don’t think I’ve spoken to you since the holidays. Well, 
how are you getting on—in your work, I mean ? ” 

” I wish to goodness I was back in your division, sir,” 
was the blunt reply. 

” Oh, you musn’t sa}’ that,” returned Mr. Manton, who 
had a pretty clear idea what the answ'er implied. ” It 
never docs to look down when you’re climbing ; you must 
look up. You can bully your way through in w’ork, just 
like you would through the opposition backs at footer. 
You must aim at getting into the hopper Fifth, instead of 
wanting to spend all yoiu* life in the Low’er. See what 
I mean ? ” 

Hamble glowered, and shook his head as though the task 
suggested was beyond his power to accomplish. 

” By the wav.” continued Mr. Manton, ” you promised, 
when >’ou went home, that you’d try to got me the address of 
your cousin, George Sparling. We were friends at Cam¬ 
bridge, and I thought I’d like to wTito and inquire how he 
was getting on, if 1 knew where he was.” 

” I'm awfully sorry, sir, but I clean forgot about it. 
I’ll send and get it for yon ; they’ll know at home.” 

Hamble had a great liking for Mr. Manton, and w'as 
vexc*d w’ith hmiself for not having kept his promise. Ho 
liurried off indoors, determined to write at once. On 
entering the Middle Fifth class-room ho found it empty, 
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save for Kelly, who was poring over a puzzle for the 
correct solution of which a j^rizo was offered by a weekly 
paper. Hainblo seated himself, and began to rout out 
the contents of the writing-case which ho had taken 
from his locker. He had already forwarded his weekly 
letter liome, and did nob mean to tax his brain with 
the composition of a second. A line or two would be 
sufficient. 

“ I say, young fellow,” ho called out. “ Have you got 
such a thing as a postcard you can spare ? ” 

Kelly walked over to his locker, and returned with a 
card from his own meagre supply of stationery. As ho 
came close to the desk on which his friend’s writing-case 
was lying, ho was suddenly reminded of something ; ho 
looked, and there, sure enough, was the fi^’e-pound note. 


** He turned, and lit the 
valentine at the Bre, while Kelly watched the act with a 
feeling of quiet satisfaction.” {See pa^e 459.) 

the end of which was still stieking out of the pocket inti*nded 
for (‘uvelofx’s. For a few moments his e\es remained tixed 
on this amazing object. 

” 'J'hanks, awfully,” said Haml)l(\ 

He turned, and iu)tie(‘d at once the direction of his 
eom|)anioirs gaze. 

Look hen', my son,” ho began. ” You’ie a good- 
hearted little betist ; \ou’v(' done' mo s<*\'('ral good turns, 

and it’s time you receiwd a reward. Could \ ou do w ith a 
ti\'er ? ” 

I suppose* I could,” mutl<‘i-ed Krlly. 

FIk'ii, take this oik*,” cric'd Hamlde, snalchiiig the iu»tn 
out of the v/»'ifiiig-case and thrusting it into his friends 


hand. “ Take it with my blessing. Only one condition 
I make—don’t spend it in drink.” 

Without a smile Kelly smoothed out the note ; he stared 
at it for a few seconds, then his expression changed. 

“ AN’hat’s this ? ” lie growded. 

The gift ho had just received had certainly every* appear¬ 
ance of being a five-pound note, but on closer scrutiny* the 
words printed in the elaborate scroll-work which formed 
the heading, instead of ” Bank of England ” were foiuid 
to be ‘‘ Bank of Love.” It bore the date 14 th Februarv, 
1868 , and the signature in the right-hand bottom comer 
intimated that its issue was authorised by “ Cupid.” 

“Not bad, is it ? ” laughed Hamble. “ The paper and 
the whole get-up is just like the i-eal thing. I found it 
among some old papers in a drawer at home. It’s a 
valentine ; the sort of thing the love-sick swam 
used to send to his best girl fifty yoars ago.” 

“If you get fooling about with a thing like 
this, you might got yourself run in,” muttered 
Kelly, wlio had not y et recovered from his surprise*. 

“Of course you might. 
The pater said he fancies 
he remembers the> 
stopped printing them 
becau-se there was some 
bother.” 

“ What made \ ou 
bring it here ? ” 

“ I thought I'd have 
some fun with it,” said 
Hamble, with a grin. 
“ I’ve taken a rise out 
of you, little bright- 
eves. Ha, ha ? You 
cpiite believed it was a 
real fiver, so it's im 
good pretending you 
didn’t. I tell you 
what,” the siYeaker 
continued, folding up 
the note, whieli had 
been handed back to 
him, and slipping it 
into a letter-case which 
he took out of his 
/socket. “ I’\ e a goed 
mind to give it to old 
Blowse ; it’s too gocxl 
to bo wasted, so I won’t 
chuck it aw*ay.” 

Kelly* returned to hri 
puzzle with a vague feeling 
of relief. The question wliich 
had troubled his mind reganl- 
ing his chum's secret luwn.1 
was answered now, and Iw* 
himself did not in the least mind being 
made the victim of a sell. 

“It’s just as I thought,” ho pon¬ 
dered. “ Ham’s all right. He'd newr 
have told me lie was out of tin wlu u 
he’d really got five qnitl stoied away* in liis locker.” 

Owifig to Hamble's forgetfulness the da,v passed without 
Blow’.so receiving the colossal tip. Next morning the two 
friends got leave to walk into town after seliool. Hainhle 
was armed w ith an order for some new* football boots, w hile 
Kellv had an inquiry to make at the bookseller’s. Tlx'v 
parted companv, then met again, as agreed, at a certain 
corrK'r of the High Street. 

“ W hat would mv young friend say* to a cup of cr.ti.v' 
and a hunk of shortbivad at Sperling’s ? ” inquii'cd Hamble. 
as if struck bv a happy thought. 

“ Your young friend would say*, ‘ Right O ! ’ ” rbtiirnel 
Kelly. “ ] 3 ut he undei-stood that, just now*, you wen 
baiikru[)t.” 

“ So 1 am,” replied Hamble, cheerfully*. “ You tl.'* 
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shot tills time, and I will n(*xt. 1*11 put that down in writing 
if you like.” 

Well, that’s what I call a nice way of inviting yourself 
or.t to lunch,” protested Kelly. “However, conu? along.” 

Sperling's was tlie confectioner chiefly patronised by 
the boys from Hartwick College. On a Saturday morning, 
v\ hen there was general leav'o to go into town, the place 
V, as ofti'n crowded, but now, when the two friends entered, 
a lady who stood at the counter buying cakes was the only 
customer in the shop. There wa.s supposed to be some 
sj)e(,*ial excellence about Sperling's cotlee, and to call 
in for a cup had become a common practice with memlK*i-s 
of the school. Hamblo and Kelly passed on into a little 
room at the back of the shop, and, having giv en their order, 
chose a marble-topped table claso to the fire. 

" You’d never have had this little treat if I hadn’t sug¬ 
gested it,” said Hamble complacently. 

“ Yes, and next time I come into town with you I'll 
make sum, before we start, that you’ve got some tin,” 
j epliod Kelly with a grin. 

Hardly had tho words been spoken, when the door 
Heading into the shop w^as pushed optui, and Welch appeared 
on the threshold. Catching sight of the pair already 
sipping their coffee ho hesitated, as if inclined to beat a 
retreat ; then, recovering hintsolf, he strode forward with 
a wooden expression on his face, and seated himself at the 
other end of tlie room with his back to the fireplacre. 

“ Friendly, eh ? ” whispered Hamble. “ Didn’t ev on 
give us a nod. He’d like to poison my coffee, I expect. 
I'oor old Welch, he’s a back number now'. I think I started 
liis downfall, and that stink-bomb business finished him off.*’ 

The arrival of the shoi'tbrt^ad prov'ed a distraction, and 
the pair gave no further heed to their classmate. Welch, 
on the other hand, fidgeted about in his chair, wishing 
he had never enteretl Sperling's. He had on imeasy feeling 
that the two other boy.s were making fun of him. Tho room 
was not large, and he presently discovered that a large 
mirror, hung against the wall, enabled him to get a clear 
view of the table by the fire. He kept glancing up at the 
glass to see what vras happening l>ehind his back. Though 
too far aw'ay to catch the low-toned conversation, he fancied 
he would be able to tell, by their manner, if the pair were 
talking about him. There was some delay ov'er his order, 
and, by the time his own coffee was brought, the other 
two had emptied their cups, and Kelly had begun to fumble 
in hi.s pockets for the coins required to settle the bill. 

As if struck by another bright idea Hamblo suddenly 
])roduced his letter-case. 

“Look here,” he said with a chuckle. “I’ll pay- I’ll 
get change for this note.” 

Kelly knew that the proposal w’as merely made in jevst, 
but it jarred his nerv'es a little, probably because, at that 
moment, he was thinking of his talk with Oakshot, and the 
great man’s request. In a vague w'ay it seemed to dawn 
ujxin him that this bogus note might prove a dangerous 
plaything in the hands of such a madcap as Hamblo. 

“ I’d burn it, if it w’ere mine,” he growled. “ I wouldn’t 
be found dead wdth such a thing in my pocket.” 

(To he 


“ Why, what's wrong with it ? ” chuckled Hamblo, 
as he unfolded the old valentine. 

It's such lot ten piffle—Cupid - Jhink of Love,” .sneered 
the other. “ Anyone who saw it would think you’ll gone 
.sfioony on .some girl, and .she’d given you that as a keep¬ 
sake. Look at that—‘ £LOVE,’—bah ! ” 

Hamble grinn('<l, but the shot struck a v'ulneralde spot. 
That anyone should imagine him sentinuMital was a thing 
ho could never have endured. 

“ No oiK^ would think that of me,” he asserted. 

“ They would if they knew you were carrying that 
thing about, tii'asiuod up next your heart.” 

There was a pause. “Oh, well, 1 don’t want to keep it,” 
said Hamble. “ I’ll burn the thing.” 

He turned, and lit the valentine at the fire, while Kelly 
leant ovei* the table, and watched the act with a feeling of 
cpiiet satisfaction. For a few moments Hamble held the 
burning note in hi.s fingers, then to.s.sed it into the grate. 
Tlio two friends rose and pas.sed out into the shop to 
pay the bill. 

^^'elch sat motionle.ss, his mouth half open. Hearing what 
sounded like a dispute of some kind, he had raised his 
head and, reflected in the mirror, had .seen Hamble delib¬ 
erately burning a fiv^o-pound note, W'hile Kelly apjieared 
to be watching its" destruction with silent approval. 

“ What an insane thing to do ! ” muttered Welch. 
Hearing the shop door close, as the two other boys 
jiasstd out into the street, he rose, and walked quickly 
over to the fireplace, but all that now remained of tho 
V alentine were a few flakes of burnt paper. 

” It was a bank note—I’m sure it was,” he mused. 
“ I saw it quite distincth'—the Bank of England heading 
and the Fire Pounds down in the corner. WTiy on earth 
should they burn it ? Hamble’s mad, but I shouldn’t hav'e 
thought he was as far gone as that.’’ 

Welch returned to his chair, and sat for a time staring 
straight in front of him, lost in thought. He had heard 
of men, in olden timivs at the gold-diggings, lighting their 
pipes with bank notes in a spirit of wild bravado, but it 
was incredible that schoolboys should do such a thing. 
Had it been any other tw'O fellows he would have been 
inclined to hurry after them and ask for an explanation 
of the puzzle ; but, since the “ stink-bomb ” epi.sode, 
his fooling liad been that he would have bitten his tongue 
out rather than speak to Hamble. 

“ Sliould never have thought those two fellows could 
have rai.sed that amount of money between them,” he 
muttered. 

He drank his coffee, pondering all the time. In the end 
he fancied that he must have been mi.staken. 

“ I could hav e sworn that it w'as a real note,” he mused. 
“ But it may have been some culvertisement got up to 
look like a fiver. Still, the paper and tho printing were 
just like the real thing.” 

He decided not to mention the matter to anyone 
k'st it .should bo turned into a joke against himself. 
It was iu)t long before tho incident had drifted out of 
his thoughts. 
coiifinurd.) 


Joy o’ the Year. 


By FEDDEN 

HERE’S green on tlio trooss, tlioro’s bloom on tho meadow, 
Youth and delight are aliv-e in tlie nir, 

Song-bird.s are trilling a chorus of happiness. 

Nature smiles gaily, all omens aro fair. 

Then, hey for the Sjiringtido, dawning so cluH'r ily, 

Ho, for the morn o' tho year : 

Off with all troubles that press on you we..rily. 

Laugh when tho Springtide is here. 

There’s warmth in the sun, there’s charm in th.e zephj r. 
Manhood and joy are alive for to-day ; 

Magic of colour and riot of fragrancy. 

Nature is decked in her brightest array. 


TINDALL. 

Then, hey htr the Summertime, dawning so cheerily 
Bo, for the noon of the year : 

Off with all troubles that press on you wearily. 
Laugh when the Summer is here. 

Tlien ’s snow on the hill, there’s frost on the meadow, 

Magic lias eonie in tho cold of the night, 

Berrios glow eiiinson, a gift from the Summortidc, 

Bcd*i!is trill gaily tla ir song.s of delight. 

Tlion, Iiov for tho Wintertime, dawning so ehoorily. 
Bo, for tho < vo of the year ; 

Oft vith all troubles that press on you wearllv’ 
Laugh, for the Winter i.s liero. 
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A “Boy’s Own” Motor-Scooter, 

And How it Gan be Cheaply Made. 

By JOHN F, LEEMING. 


HERE is something altogetlior fascinating about amotor- 
scootor. There is a thrill about it that not even a 
motor-cycle can give, a novelty that makes it wholly 
desirable. But not many can afford the high price 
asked, and even for those who can, prospect of delivery is \'ery 
bad. 

Now, it is quite easy to make your own scooter, there is nothing 
beyond the capacity of the ordinary “ handy man,” and gone 
about properly there is no reason why a lot of money should be 



Clip, Front View, Clip, .side View. 

Fig. 1. 


spent. Agree that you would like a scooter, imagine the doliglit 
it would mean, then decide firmly to make tJne yourself. Only 
ordinary tools, found in most households, will be needed, and 
the assistance of a blacksmith. 

The expensive part on any motor is the engine. To make tliis 
requires the accuracy of the expert, the experienced designer, 
tl)o caniful moulder, the trained fitter. Now, I take it that 
getting out the drawings, having castings made, turning, erecting 
and tuning the engine ai*e beyond tlie average person. So the 
engine will have to be purchased ix'ady-made, and if that is done 
tlic gn‘atest difliculty in making a scooter will have been got 
over. 'J'hero are many possible power units ; I tried four or tive 
before I decided to u.so an Auto-Wheel. ''Fhere is the engine out of 
an old motor cycle, but this needs considerable alteration. Thei’o 
are sucli excellent things tus the J.E.S. and other attacliiuents 
you tit to a bicycle, but tla'se, vliilo 


cning up, and does not overheat on long hills. Its Average 1 
on the flat, ordinary Cheshire roads, is about 17 but o:i 

a special speed test 28 M.P.H. was obtained. On petrol it will 
run nearly 130 miles to the gallon, and 80 miles to eight pcaiiy- 
worth of oil. Front tyres last about 1,500 miles and back tyre? 
about 800 or 900 miles. Starting is quite easy, not even a run 
being needed, for even in the coldest weather it will fire at a 
quick walk. 

The first thing to buy is a second-hand Auto-Wheel; «uch a thin;: 
may be purchased cheaply if a look out is kept on the advertise¬ 
ment coUunns of any Motor paper. Of course, you really ne;*d 
someone who understands engines to overlook it first, but if this 
is not possible, you will have to trust the seller and be prepare 1 
to spend a few shillings on repairs. It is not necessary to have 
these repairs done at a garag^ for the unit is so simple that 
almost anyone, even people w'ho have never touched a jjetrol 
cuigine before, can not make many mistakes. Anyway, see you 
have a good, easy-starting Auto-Wheel, and remember it is ea<y 
to pick these up cheap if you don’t go at it in a Imrry. 

The Auto-Wheel will need nothing doing to it beyond the 
removal of the cycle clips, i.r., the bars that in the ortlim\r>’ 
way hold it to the cycle. These may be unscrewed in a fcA- 
moments. 

W'^e now come to the question of the frame, really the scooter 
proper. This is composed of two tubes 42 ins. and 46 ins. Ion;;; 
cycle tubing, 18 gauge, is suitable. Tha shorter tube fits on tlu^ 
left-hand side of the Auto-W’heel, and the longer one on the right. 
These are clipped into position by two U-shaped pieces of iroiL 
A blacksmith will bend you four—you will need four, two for 
each side—and charge a few pence. The clips ore made from a 
piece of flat iron 7 ins. long, 1 ^ in. wide, J in. tliick. A lx)lt 
passes through two holes, across the top of the U ; and the two 
tubes, one of the Auto-Wheel and one of the scooter frame tit 
inside the U. These clips are very simple to make, and a glanco 
at Fig. I. will explain their use. 

The two tubes will now have to be bent as is shown in the 
illustrations. You can do this by heating them in a fire until 
quite hot, and then bending gently, taking care not to wrinkle 
the inside of the bend. The bending will have to be done most 
carefully, as any flattening of the tube would seriously weaken 
them. W'^hat you have to do is to go at it slowly, and bend so 
that the inner side is compressed and the outer side expanded. 
If it is attempted to bend at one heating failure is sure to result, 
and the proper way is to keep heating and bend a little each 
time. Finally heat the tubes white-liot and plunge in a bucket 
of cold water. Tliis is case-hardening, and makes them brittle, 
otherwise they would be inclined to be soft and bend. 

Fig. II. shows the completed frame ready to clip on to the 
Auto-Wheel, and a close study of this drawing will repay tlie 



being sjiletulid power units, must be 
modified to fit the scooter frame, d'lio 
simj)lest way is to get a good seeond- 
band Auto-Wlieel which will require no 
alteration, only- the scooter fiame 
clipping to it. 

A glance at the jdiotograph will .^hnw 
a scoot<.T composed of a siritjily made 
frame and an Auto-\\’h<'el. 'J’his sceoter 
lias tiav'elled ov(T .5.000 miles, and is a 
very old hand indtsal. Jt first came into 
be ing in May of 1919, and since tlaai 
has been constantly on the road ; various 
replacements and alterations liave Usai 
marie, and it has b(*en ptit fbroiigb all 
sorts of tints. It will climb a hill of 1 *in 
6, take all ordinary risc.s without slack- 
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OWN” MOTOR-SCOOTER 


To a Veteran Cricketer, 

By S. GERTRUDE FORD. 


O LD comrade of the rod and gun, 

Through rosy days and drab or dun. 
And still “ not out ” at scventy-onci 
Keeping the wicket— 

Always, since first at Lord’s you led. 

How warm your heart, how cool your head ! 
Still, as you played life’s game, men said 
“ That’s cricket ! ” 


So skilled a bat, so sure a catch, 

At bowling—where w’as met your match ? 
No “ duck’s-egg ” did your record hatch : 

Countless your winnings. 

Ff'arless the deadliest balls before. 

How gaily you ran up the score ; 

What brave runs garnished, more and more, 
Your second innings ! 


And when to Time at last you yield. 

And drop the champion’s cup and shield. 
Heaven make you, on some other field, 

A happy rover; 

You who have played a game so fair, 

Whoso every game was straight and square. 
Who may have been bowled out, but ne’er 
Bowled over I 


On the Road. 

(“ A Motor-Scootcr.'*) 
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I. 

“ Tk /f Y dear De.spard, we positively have the Boh 
|\ /I bottled up. He cannot possibly escape, and we 

I Y I can therefore rely on securing the reward, 

five thousand rupees apiece, my bonny Captain 
and comrade.” 

“Frankly, Storey, I am not so sanguine. As you sa\% 
my volatile lieutenant and friend of Irish extraction, 
we have the desired dacoit duly bottled, but we have to 
enter that bottle and fish the robber chief out. Which 
little bit of hot work may write fiinis for one of us.” 

“ Despard, you old Saxon pessimist, why won’t you look 
on the bright side of things : if one of us is potted and dies, 
the other wnll have twice as many rupees to draw. There 
ai*e ten thousand dibs on the liead of Boh Tcha Ngai, 
dead or alive, and we have got him—got him, I tell you.” 

“ Storey, you dear old ass, Tcha Ngai has escaped too 
many times for me to believ’e we have cornered him at 
last. Oil, yes, let me forestall your convincing facts : 
this INIount Apo[)ina is an extinct volcano ; the ancient 
crater is surrounded by insurmountable precipices unscal¬ 
able by human beings ; the only exit is by this path we are 
climbing; we are backed by a troop of active Goorkhas; and 
we have isolated the Boh from all his fellow desperadoes. 
Have you considered the fact that the lake that fills the 
crater bottom has an outlet over the cliff at the opposite 
point of the com]iass to whore we now are ? ” 

“ But, Desfiani, dear, do you seriously think that a man, 
even a Burnu*so robber of prodigious strength, can be 
trundled over a cliff by a rushing torrent through a narrow 
gorge, drop five lumdred feet into a rock-strewn canon, 
and yet escape us ? If ho did get through alive, it would 
only be as a drowned corfiso, shure ! And the Goorkhas 
at the foot of the fall w’Oiild fish out the body, knowing 
same to bo worth ten thousand rufiees. And such a sum 

to p''n!iiless subs, like ourselves is-” 

“ Hang it all ! Storey, don’t be so jolly mercenary ; 
one would imagine you were a mere tradesman. AVhat 
need we trouble about mere cash ! ” 

“ Oh I not a cent ! ” ironically replied the volatile 


Irish lieutenant of Goorkhas. “ Not a cent, I repeat; 
this is ascent enough for me.” 

Making a grimace at the pun. Captain Despard lapsed 
into silence : most people lapsed into silence if they liad 
been so rash as to enter into w ordy warfare wdth Lieutenant 
Storey. 

The two British officers, accompanied by a havildar 
and some score of sturdy Goorkhas, were toiling up a steej) 
mountain track under a broiling tropical sun. Tw’o years 
prevdoiLsly, Upper Burma had passed almost without a 
skirmish into British hands ; the fighting came afterward'^, 
in the years of guerilla warfare against ex-King Theebaw’s 
fighting men and the many dacoit bands that had tlieir 
haunts in the trackless jungles of the Irraw^addy valle\s 
and the wooded fastnesses of the Shan Hills. Easily 
first amongst these robber leaders w-as Boh Tcha Ngai; 
time and again he had eluded the British troop.s cha'^iiig 
him, and for daring and originality of procedure lie liad no 
equal. There are episodes that might be related, oiil\ 
they wmuld receive no credence in the minds of matter- 
of-fact Englishmen. Suffice to state that the prt^ieiit 
episode has frequently been quoted by the Boh’s follower^ 
as proof positive that their leader w’os invulnerable an-1 
able to vanish at wall. 

Despard w^as the scion of a British family that pride^l 
itself on losing one member in each generation somewheiv 
in India. At least one Despard in every forty year<, 
from the Mutiny oiuvards, had laid down his life fightin^z 
his country’s enemies in that torrid clime, and the De^}>anl 
mentioned at the opening of this story verily believe<l 
himself to be the pi*edestined victim to fulfil the anec^^tral 
tradition ; hence his fatalistic view of life, together with 
a somewhat exalted idea of the part he played theiviii. 
Storey, the volatile Celt, was the youngt^t .son of a larg«‘ 
family that had to shift for itself, yet still mauagiNl to 
be rather shiftlo.ss in money matters, gay ami debonair 
notwithstanding. 

In the face of these two young officers, as they asocanh\l 
the rugged path wliich alone gave access to the ancien* 
crater, there suddenly aro.se what apfjearod to be a s<'*li»l 
wall of rock blocking their further lu-ogi-ess. A men* 



THE EXECUTION OF BOH TCHA NGAI 
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g t of light, however, revealed the fact that tliere wa>< an 
almost rectangular turning by way of which the little 
liritish contingent w’oukl debouch on to the volcanic lake 
itself. 

“ If Boh Tcha Ngai shows fight-” 

“ As ho is boiuid to do.” 

“-it will be just here, Despard, old man,” con¬ 

cluded Storey. “So I go first.” 

“ As your senior officer. Storey, I expressly forbid you 
to expose yourself,” declared Despard in liis most domineer¬ 
ing manner. 

“As my senior officer, Despard, I must insist on your 
coiisei*ving your precious pei-son,” retorted the unawed 
subaltern. “ If the command of this expedition dev'olves 
on me, there will be a rotten catastrophe. Have ye not 
prophesied it a thousand times whenever I’ve attempted 
an^ thing whatsAev'er ? ” 

Storey, old fellow, I don't alway s mean what I .say-” 

“ Then, shure, it’s meself that will ignore ye on this 
auspicious occasion,” said the Irishman, barring his senior’s 
progre.ss. “ Follow me closely with your rexHjlver, and pot 
at the first flash of light that ye .see—tliat’ll be the Boh's 
<lah about to .slice my head. Yet don’t forget, me b’hoy, 
that it’s yerself taking the greater risk by coming second.’’ 

AVhich last splendid lie did not deceive Despard ; yet, 
fatalist a.s he was, he acquiesced in the arrangement, certain 
nothing could avert liis predestined doom. Despard 
writhed inwardly as Storey extended his liand, saying : 
“Shake ; shure, one of us will be cold meat inside of half 
an hour.” It was so sentimental, thought the Saxon ; 
yet he fell in with the Celt’s humour, and .solemnly .shook 
hands. 

Whilst this formality was in progres.s, the Ooorkha 
sergeant, lithe little Mongolian, dexterously brushed past 
the two British officers, and pa.ssed the hazardous point 
ere the hand-.shake had concluded. Thrice he had .saved 
his Captain’s life. 

“More insubordination,” petulantly exclaimed Despard, 
rushing after the .sergeant as fast as he could for the 
lieutenant in his path. 

All three were preparcHl for a hand-to-hand tussle with 
tlie dacoit. But the whole bare basin of the crater showt*d 
no .sign of life. There was not so much as would shelter 
a pariah dog, not a vestige of 
vegetation anywhere, save a 
few “ Column ” reeds, gi'ow- 
iiig at the farther side of the 
lake, gleaming golden in the 
ra> s of the sun, right over¬ 
head. 

Rowat Singh, the Goorkha 
s<_‘rgeant, w a s advancing 
eautionsly, peering from side to 
side as if expecting the Boh 
to l>e hidden behind nothing. 

“Saliibs,” exclaimed he, “it 
is indeed true that Tcha Ngai 
can transform him.self into a fly. 

By Kali, the dacoit is a nat.”* 

Ten thou.sand rupees van- 
ishe<l into air, into thin, re¬ 
markably thin, air,” exclaimed 
Storey ruefully. 

“ 1 told you not to be too 
sanguine,” wailed Despard. 

“ I said we .should never collar 
the Boh.” 

“ Shure, if I might be so 
hold,” retorted the lieutenant, 

“ did ye no paint a horrid pic¬ 
ture of mo dragging the des¬ 
perado out, and meself getting 
kilt before ever I startcdi 
a-doing it ? ” 

“ Shut up, you Irish jack- 
Xat — spirit. " 


ass,” was the polite reply, permissible only amongst the 
dearest friends. 

A pos.se of Goorkhas had .scrambled hastily after their 
Iea 4 lei*s, and they made a show of searching the crater. 
As if there was anything for which to search in a bare 
basin of smooth level rock, surrounded by unscalable 
cliffs, except at the point they had entered and a precipitous 
rift where the waterfall took its sheer leap into the plain 
below ! 

Despard ground his teeth with vexation, seeking some 
natural solution to that which could only be explained, 
in the Goorkhas’ minds, by the supposition of .supernatural 
agency. Storey was fast being affected by the fears of 
his soldiery ; so, to banish liis uncanny thoughts, he waded 
cautiously towards the cleft where the excess water of the 
lake e.scaped. 

“ You’ll get .swept off your feet,” .shouted Despairl. 

“ Shure, that’s better tHan being driven off your head 
by a wizard’s wdles,” retoHed Storey to himself, but he 
shouted aloud : “ The Boh must have flung liimself over 
the Fall.” 

“ Storey, don’t go any farther,” yelled Despard 

“ Man, dear, I’m only about to locate the Boh’s corpse,” 
the Irishman answered, as he appliofl his field-gla.sses to 
his eyes, and raked the jungle growth fringing the rocky 
chasm below. 

“ Bosh, you mad Irishman, it’s po.sitivelj^ ridiculous for 
you to expect such a mad escapade, even of the Boh,” 
responded Despard, pre.siimably to the air around, and 
forgetting it was his own suggestion of a few seconds before. 
“ The Boh would be da.shed to a thou.sand fragments falling 
from such a great height on to the huge boulders in the rocky 
basin far below. Fh ! What ! ” 

Storey was waldly gesticulating, oblivious to the fact 
that the stream was almost sweeping him off his feet. 
“ Boh Tcha Ngai e.scapes ! ” he yelled. 

“ Positiv’^ely impo.ssible, madman,” was Despard’s reply, 
as he, neverthelejis, w aded into the current to join his friend 
and junior officer. 

When the Captain reached a point of vantage, his eyes 
confirmed his Lieutenant’s report : the familiar figuiv 
of the Boh, wearing even yet the tiger head-dress he alw’ays 
affected w'hen on the warpath, could be seen through the 

field-gla.s.ses, flying for the 
deep jungle l\’ing half a mile 
from the foot of Mount 
Apopina. 

That the dacoit had been 
swept over the falls and had es¬ 
caped without injury .seemed in¬ 
credible. Yet there was the 
Barman clasely followed by 
two Goorkhas ; an efficient 
chain of scouts Iiad be^m flung 
out in the wake of the ailvan- 
cing officers. 

The soldiers gained upon 
the Boh. The foremost 
Goorkha fired and—mis.sed. 

The Bunman outlaw turned. 
The Goorkha advanced. 

There w^as a flashing of dah 
and kookri. The Barman dah 
cleft the w’ielder of the Goorkha 
kookri to the shoulder. The 
national w’eapon of the Barman 
had bested the favourite 
w'capon of the Goorkha. 

Yet the second Goorkha 
hesitated not a second ; he 
was leaping forward to avenge 
his comrade’s death. Dah and 
kookri met in renewed contest. 
They flashed in the sim. Then 
the Burme.se knife was .sent 
spinning into the air. 



COMPROMISE IN COSTUME. 

MiaiBER OF POLAR EXPLORING PARTY :—" What'3 the matter 
with your lega, Robinson V ” 

Robinson :—“ >VeII, sir, you see, 1 was a keen Scout before I 
joined the E\pe<litiou, and it doesn't seem hoinely-like to 
Ro about with my knees covered up ? ’* 
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THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


The kooltri would have dealt death, but the fatal 
stroke was averted by a sudden shrill blast of Captain 
Despard’s whistle, reminding the native trooper that Boh 
Tcha Ngai was to be taken alive if possible—that he might 
l>e publicly executed for his evil deeds in the presence of a 
great concourse, as a warning to ot her evildoers. 

None too gently the Burrnan's hands were tied behind 
him by other Goorkhas who had hurried to the scene 
of combat. 

“ From all one has heard of the Boh, one would have 
expected the dacoit to fight to the bitter end,” exclaimed 
Storey, as the two officers hurried back the way they liad 
come. ” Don’t you remember that dacoit we cha-sed 
up the Pagoda steps, when we were nearly cut up by the 
brutes that fired on us as we bolted after the bandit up 
those interminable stairs ? Shure, I won’t forgit it to me 
dying day ! They fought to the last man, until only their 
leader was left. And he climbed up the golden sloping 
spire at the top, and tore down bricks to buzz at us, till 
we liad to give the brave chap a dose of lead.” 

” Storey, it’s my impression Boh Tcha Ngai will escape 
us yet,” panted Despard, as lie tore recklessly down the 
rugged path they had so laboriously climbed not half 
an hour before. “ He will escape again before we roach 
him.” 

But at length the two officer's confronted the pinioned 
Burman dacoit. 

On questioning the prisoner, there appeared to be no 
doubt that Boh Tcha Ngai was captur^ at last. The 
dacoit even gloried in the fact that he was the notorious 
dacoit leader ; he added with consummate confidence that 
ho was invulnerable, that as his terrific leap had not 
harmed a single hair, so no bullet had yet been moulded 
that would kill him. Boh Tcha Ngai, the Invulnerable. 

Captain Despard informed the Boh that no bullet would 
be required ; that he would be taken to Fort Dufferin and 
forthwith hanged. 

” Nevertheless, thakin,” replied the unperturbed robber, 
“ though you hang me by the neck, you may not kill me. 
Boh Tcha Ngai can leave his body when he wills, and when 
you destroy my temporary habitation, I will yet return in 
another body, and still will you waste time hunting Boh 
Tcha Ngai. Ha-ha ! ” 

On hearing the Burman’s words translated, Despard, 
with Anglo-Saxon directness, (‘jaculated ” Hats ! ” whilst 
Storey’s eyes grew large with mystic wonderment, and 
he asserted that the weird th(ury had soinetliing in it, 
liigL^ing in a hackneyed quotation of Shak(‘speare to prove 
his contention. 

But if the dacoit was sure of his invulnerability, ho 
iK'vertheh'ss made sev't'ral atttanpts to escape on the journey 
hack to .Mandalay. So di'sperate was his final attempt 
that he killed a (ioorkha witli his own hands, and it was 
r)nly Despard’s strenuous etl'orfs that |n*e\’(‘nted the Boh 
from beiiij^ lynclK'd tli(‘re and then l)y the comrades of 
tlie murd('red man. 

The captint'd robb<‘r was handed over to the anlhorities 
at Fort Diitforin, and was condt'inned to suffer deatli by 
hanging. TIk' ])i isoner Ix'gged to bf‘ shot ral lu'r t han liangcd, 
and in \ iow of a c(atain gallant action of tli(' famous dacoit 
in th(‘ niatt(‘r of a British major (wliich may bo related 
at another tim('), his nspK'st was com[)lit‘d with. In the 
j)rcs cnee of a big concourst? of people. Boh Tcha Xgai's 
claim to be in\ ulnerable was pu})hcly disproved—at least, 
that was the int(‘ntion (d the public; execution of the 
notorious rol)b('r chi(d. If you sja'ak with anyone who 
lived in .Mandalay in the \'(‘ar 1SS7, that person will have 
\ ivid recoll<*etions of that shr>oting of Boh Tcha Ngai ; 
])robably the spectator will i(*call the bandit’s nonchalance 
in tin; face; of death. On the way to execution, th(' liardy 
seani[) begged for a cheroot, a rcrpiest granted ; ho was a 
bravo man if a blood-thirsty oiw. As his luinds wei*o 
pinioned, the lighted cheroot wasplaceil lx>tween the robber’s 
lips ; and it w^ls afterwards obsc'rved that he languidly 
pufTtxl forth a perfect ring of smoko at the moment the 
order to fire wtvs giv('n. 


To effectually disprove the invulnerability claim r.f 
Boh Tcha Ngai, his head was exhibited on the end of a 
high pole on the moat bridge. Unfortunately, on the thinl 
night, the head unaccountably disappeared imder the \ (*i> 
noses of a triple guard of trusted Sikhs, and on the pol.^ 
itself was posted a paper bearing these words, written in 
English : ” Boh Tcha Ngai is uhkilled. This, the Invul 
nerable writes with his own fingers. He fights again." 

This note was destroyed by the officer in commairl. 
but the words of the missive appeared to be founded (ni 
fact. To the utter bewilderment of the British authoritit^ 
the Boh seemed to come to life again, the methtxb 
employed were so characteristic of the famous daeeit : 
indeed, within a month of the reward of ten thousand 
rupees being awarded to the two British officers, whc«sc 
acquaintance we have made, Boh Tcha Ngai had an 
interview with the very Colonel who had presided at the 
Court-martial which had condemned Boh Tcha Ngai 
to be .shot. As has been related elsewhere.*. 

Probably no Englishman beside myself has heanl tlir 
true history of this baffling episode in Boh Tcha Ngai > 
astounding career; and very few Burmans even, at th» 
time, were acquainted with the true facts of the cas<>; 
to his followers the Boh preferred to live in the ^aniour 
of invulnerability. 

The ex-dacoit’s ej'es gleamed wdth somewhat of thiir 
old fire as he told me the tale. We were both seated cn 
our heels on a mat in the library of a monastery somewheit' 
in Burma, of which monastery he who was once known 
Boh Tcha Ngai was the sainted prior. And please read 
no irony in the adjective I employ; the Prior was the bc»st- 
loved mein within ten miles of that monaster>% and so 
holy W8is his life that his monks have no hesitation in 
asserting that their sainted spiritual leader will doubtless 
attain Nir\’ana without further transmigrations, according 
to the Buddhist belief. No one of them has an inkling that 
their reveretl chief was once a blood-thirsty dacoit. Nor 
should I have learned it, but that I came to such kno\vledp‘ 
through a combination of circumstances, as may be relate<l 
in some future story of the famous dacoit’s career. 

As he recalled the present episode to his mind, the calm 
features of the monk were twisted into unw^onted lines. 
The ex-dacoit spoke sometimes in English, but moi>’ 
often, when carried away by emotion, he used his 
Burmese tongue, so it is difficult to truly reproduce a 
tu'o-language story in one tongue ; however, here follow^ 
the Boll’s story as best may be. 


II. 

'■ IHE two boy officers, how valiantly they a.spiiv I 
I to capture Boh Tcha Ngai, the Invulnerable ' 
I How were they, being but Ingalays, to 

that I could neither l>o captured nor killea ' 
Even thyself, O Scribe-that-telleth-tales, who hast a miivl 
attune to the thoughts of the East, even thine honour¬ 
able s(‘lf art liiflicult to convince, so that I narrate not th' 
history of those time's when bullets turned from tlieir pntli 
rather tlian slay me, but will tell thee rather of this esca[»' . 
that thy WTstern mind is able to understand. 

“The undoubted skill of The Two separatcxl me from 
my valiant men, the w’hich I will allow to their renow li. 
till only Thaw Min was left to me. Yet was he worth 
more to ino than a score of other of my followers, having 
concerned in a hundred gallant exploits that togetli* r 
wo bar! brought to fruition. Quickly I plamied with bin* 
liow we might outwit the boy officers, and both €isca{>r. 
I took to myself the p€«t that his love for mo covet« .i 
for himself. Deep in the bamboo bushes we perfect oi 
our .scheme. 

“ ‘ Honourable comrade,’ said Thaw Min, • thy plan 
may miscarry, and if thou art captured, thou who ^ tli* 

• Seo “ B.O.P.'’ December, 1921: “The Bevenge of Boh Telia Ngai, ” 
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glor 3 ' of our noble dacoity wilt meet death, and henceforth 
we sliall be as children reft of their father.’ 

“ ‘ Brother in danger, thou speakest with reason,’ I 
replied, ‘ yet Thaw ^Tin may the more readily find death 
than I, Boh Tcha Xgai, the Invulnerable One.’ 

“Thaw Min and 1 had been as brothers since the day 
that I took to the jungle, an outlaw from King Theebaw’s 
Court, as I liave aforetime related to the Scribe-that- 
telleth-tales. Wherefore, Thaw Min, knowing the secrets 
of my innermost lieart, taughed softly in my face, saying it 
were not wise for the Invulnerable One to 
risk his reputation once too often. I for- 
ga\'e his insolence in view of his obedience 
in the matter of leadership. 

“ Crawling with utmost caution. 

Thaw Min went through the bamboo 
scrub, and hid himself in the water¬ 
course, formed by the lake water 
that drops from Mount Apof)ina ; .. 

while 1 openly showed myself, flee- \ 

ing upward to the Mountain itself. \ ; - . 


Ones saw no other solution to my disappearance than a divo 
over the waterfall. Looking from the water cleft they saw 
Thaw Min break cover, wearing the tiger liead-dress that 
was supposed to be worn by myself alone. As had been 
planned, the boy officers took Thaw Min to be Boh Tcha 
Ngai, and so far, all seemed to have gone w’cll. Yet 
verily had I but known it. Thaw Min, ever more anxious 
for my life than his own, revealed himself the peiding of 
a mango too soon, so that the monkey-men were upon 
him ere he reached the shelter of the jungle. 

“ All this I know not, counting 
escape was as certain as that thi^ 
Buddha attained enlightenment under 
the Pipul Tree. When half an hour 
later I rose to the surface of the lake. 
I little thought Thaw Min was on his 
I* ' way to deatli. 

“So it came to pass, O Scribe- 

i * J|:‘ that-telleth-tales, that by reason 

, of the love that Thaw Min bore 

^ f died for me ; and in his 

i |k.i v, death he had thought for my in- 

Rf - i vulnerability that he mocked living. 

m i “Too late the knowledge of liis 

f capture reached mo in my safe 

mi retreat amongst the Shan Hills, 

Mg so that I only reached Mandalay 

j in time to fetch his dear head from 

K tjEiBiHil adorned. 

“For reasons of policy, it W'as 
LgIDRHEt given forth that Thaw Min had 

died in a skirmish with the boy 
officers and their monkey-men, and 
. that iiis body had been borne awa^' 

swift-mnning river. And 
. it WU.S likewise in every mouth that 

Boh Tcha Ngai had been sliot in 
the presence of many people at 
Fort Diifferin, but that, invul- 
nerable as lie had always been, he 
had I'etumed to his beloved 
followers not a rice grain the worse. 
Also I took much care to inform 
IHM < the Colonel who had ordered my 

death that I was very much alive, 
seeing I kidnapped his son from 
Ha T m out the depths of liis father’s very 

H' fiw arms, as 1 will relate after I have 

Hr if ■ defeated thee again in another 

^ ches.« contest, O Scribe-that-telleth- 

u gK ** Though that revenge eased my 

IT Sat , heart but little. Verily I loved 

r/J? Thaw Min above the love of 

■ ll^ ^ women, save the one Lotus Bud of my 

/ iji ^ Heart that was early uprooted. Thaw' 

^ >1" ^ Min was the tniest comrade that man 

^ ever had, comely and valiant in his 

life, and in death his face still smiles 
upon me.’’ 


** The second Goorkha 
hesitated not a second; 
he was leaping forward 
to avenge his comrade’s 

death.” {Seepage 


Following the recital of his escape, the cx- 
dacoit Prior sat musing, seeming to forgot my 
prasence. His eyes, looked through me at somc;- 
nt Ingalays thought they luul thing beyond, but eventually shortened their focus to 
: the lake and the Column reeils. observe me. 

the lake, the chewing of a fid “ Wouldst like to see Thaw Min ? ” lie asked, 

the which gave me time to dive “ If it be thy pleasure, W'orthy prior,” I replied. Knowing 

water plants, there to entwine something of the monk’s marvellous powers, it w'ould have 
myself, hacking a mouth-size hole in the stout stem through scarcely surprised mo had the old Boh’s lieutenant suddenly 

which I drew breath from the air above—I had made appeared in the form of an apparition. 

a sumlar slit wdth my dah in the hollow reed a foot above The prior arose, w'ont to a locked cabinet of con- 

the water-line. siderable size, took therefrom a golden casket and boro 

“All went well as I had foreseen; the Unimaginative it to my feet# 
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Tho Boh-that-had-been, glanced stealthily around to 
see we were not overlooked. “ See, O Scribe-that-telleth- 
tales, did I not say that in death Tliaw Min still smiled 
tipon me ? I fetched his beautiful head from off tho pole, 
whereupon the British had thrust it. And the smile 
whertnvith he smoked his last cheroot has not faderl. See, 
here it is ! ” 

The sainted prior touched a spring, tho golden cover 


flew open, and a shrivelled brown face gi’iiinecl up into 
mine. 

“ A beautiful face, is it not ? ” queried the monk who 
had been a dacoit, as he brushed back a wisp of black 
hair from off the high forehead of the embalmed heail 
of Thaw Min. “ A beautiful face, is it not ? ” 

“ Tho face of one who gives his life for his friend must 
needs be beautiful,” I replied with a shudder. 


A Talk lo Boys. | 


“The Straight Left.” 


By an Old One. ♦ 


EN tliougli one is not a boxer, 
one can take an interest in tho 
great sport. I was talking to a 
well-known ^Member of Parlia¬ 
ment who, in his younger days, 
had been a very good heavy¬ 
weight boxer, an amateur of the 
best cla.ss whose opinion carried 
weight, and, talking of his boxing 
days, he said to mo : “ The 

straight left is virtually a blow 
with the right log. A complete 
arch is formed resting upon the 
right heel and the left fist ; the 
wiiole weiglit of trunk and legs 
is behind the blow, the arm 
acting as the battering ram. It 
is tho most scientific blow in boxing.” 

I have to confess that I am no boxer. I do not fancy 
myself with tlio gloves. I am certainly quite unable to 
verify this pronoiuicemont in favour of the straight left. 
But I was greatly taken with the phrase concerning the 
full weight of the body being beliind the blow. That 
appealed to my imagination. To me this straight left 
seemed to typify a successful metliod of attack, because 
the whole man, every ounce of weight, concentration, 
energy, will, was engaged in the effort. 

I thought that if 1 were in a tight corner I would like 
to bo able to bring that straight left intr> action. How 
supiem(‘ly us<'ful it would be. It is a knock-out blow. 
If I could gcT my straight left in I should fully expect my 
opponent to go down, and be couutcfl out. Ho would 
need no second blow. That one straight left, with all 
my weight behind it, would lie enough. 

Yes, 1 should win that fight ; furthermore, T should 
\\in it 1)\- a fair and scientific use of all the power I had 
at command. There shoidd be no waste time or waste 
strength. Tho thing would be draie instantly and com¬ 
pletely. 

This old amateur champi(ai went on to say : “ My old 
ring-master thought little of linf)ks arul jabs and so forth, 
so popular with French and American boxers. Tlie straight 
left is fy|)ically English ; he had proved its worth a hundred 
times, and ho taught itio its tiranendous importance.” 

Hooks and jabs I I ha\'e seen bo\s attack life’s problems 
that way, even try to fence off temptation with a touch 
here and there, n jab from the elbow, a swing from the 
shoulder almost as though tlu'y were half inclined to embrace 
tho thing, ay, and to run in and hold instead of leading 
with a stiaight left to tho chin, the point of the jaw, or 
right between the eyes. 

“ "I'he noble art of self-defence ” may be useful in a .scrap, 
but a .scrap is not tlie only occasion in \\hich it j)rove^ 
useful. Physical bouts are chikl’s play to moral bouts. 
The danger’s of tho boxing ring an' nothi?ig to the fIongei*s 
that face every lad in stn’ct and school OTid college and 
office and worksfiop. Nothing ! Tlie moral fight is a big 
ono if evr>r theie uas one. It s well to make up your mind 


about the method you arc going to adopt befoi*© you ste)' 
into the ring. Are you going to jab and hook, or are you 
pei-suaded of the vast, tho paramount, importance of tlir 
straight left wliich has every ounce of 3 'our character 
and training behind it ? I wonder. 

There aie certain things tliat crop up in life, and e.sjjecially 
in the early years of life, which need to bo hit haid witli 
tho full intention of knocking them out in the first rouinl 

I need not specify them. Every boy knows the sort 
of thing that rcquii*es a straight left, tho whole weight oi 
one’s moral make-up. There must bo no .shilly-shallyinc. 
no half-hearted sparring and fencing, nq hooks and jab^. 
no in-fighting. No ! The main thing is to keep yov. 
opponent at anri’s length, and to hit liiin with a.l 
your might. 

It is tho only way. I have knowTi many a lad wh > 
thought he could take sin as a sort of sparring-partner, 
allow him a bit of latitude, let him get a glancing blo\i 
in now and then which he only half tried to dodge, pla\ 
with him, in short, and then floor him ! 

That kiiul of sjiarring-partner is much too dangerou' 
to take easily and lightly, with the feeling that you can beat 
him any time you care to exei-t yourself. ” Oh, I can tak- 
it or lea\e it,” “ I could give it up any time.” “ 1 know 
wlion Fve had enough. Never fear it is going to get th- 
better of me.” ” No, no, other fellows may go too far. 
but I know when to stop. Trust me.” 

Hooks and jabs ! Sparring instead of fighting for dciv 
life ! Believe me, you can’t take on the enemy of yoiu- 
.soul in any easy go-as-j*ou-plea.so style. He’s wary aiv' 
wily. He’ll feint and smile, and allow you to ap[)ear 
be winning, and then he’ll just —knock you out. 

Tho boxer who is knocked out lives to fight again. Ht 
takes the count, but he is presently .seen in the ring again, 
and this time it may be his opponent who takes the count 
The knock-out is physical, not moral. 

But the moral knock-out is a much more serious inatttT 
1 think I may say that a boy never quite gets over it 
It marks him for life. Ho may ” repent in sackcloth an - 
ashes,” but he cannot undo that moral hurt he rt'ceivei 
when he let his grim opponent, who is a ma.stcr of bhitf. 
get in that deadly blow. 

When you are up against the thing you kno%v to be wtoiu:. 
\inworthy, filthy, debasing, unmanly, lead instantly with 
a straiglit left. Don’t hesitate a moment. Don’t gi\ 
your adversary half a chance of getting it in first. It' 
a case of life and death. Giv’o him the .straight left wit' 
all tho weight of training and character and religion befiiii i 
it, give it him .straight between tho eyes—the knock-oir 
blow ! 

For your ring-master you have St. Paul. He was a?, 
old fighter. In his old age, he .said, ” I have fought a gtx^i 
fight.” Here are his rules for the .stadium. ” Every man 
that .strive!h for the mastery is temperate in all thing' 
Now, they <lo it to obtain a comiptiblo crowTi ; but we a. 
incorruptible. I thorefoi’o so run, not as uncertainly: 
so fi</ht /, not as one that beateth the air : but I keep imder 
my body and bring it into subjection.” 
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Vni.—ENGLISH SILVER COINS (continued.) 

As the young numismatist proceeds in the 
coUectmn of English silver coins he will 
want to show his treasures to his friends, 
and, although a modest one at first, his 
ambition w'ill not be satisfied until he has 
secured a cabinet in which to place them. 
The collection will be arranged either 
according to reigns or in trays or drawers 
prepared for the different sizes. When 
practicable, a proper sequence of coins 
classified according to tlieir is-sues is the 
most interesting. In any ease, spaces 
sliould be allotted for all the coins that 
a collector of modest means is likely to 
acquire. 

The Lancastrian and Yorkist kings 
will not yield a very rich harvest, for 
most of their coins are scarce and limited 
in variety. Those of Henry IV. in¬ 
clude, however, two distinct issues, 
known as “ light ” and “ heavy.” The 
groats, half-groats and pennies of Henry 
VI. are obtainable at modest prices, and 
it is interesting to trace the places of 
mintage. Thus, the groats minted in 
London will be marked ‘‘ CIVITAS 
LONDON ”; other mint towns were 
York, Durham and Calais. 

The gold angel, which w'as first minted 
in the reign of Edward IV., w'as a beau- 



1 (top),—Ecclesiastical penny of Durham mint. 

2 (centre).—Gold angel: design sliowing St. 
Mictiael slaying Uie -dragon. 

3 (bottom).—Groat of Henry Vn. 


tiful and nov'el design representing the 
Archangel Michael slaying a dragon. 
One of these angels, the issue of which 
w'as continued during the following 
reigns, is shown on this page. 

Although by no means a new thing, 
the mintage of small silver coins—a 
privilege peculiar to some of the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities and towns in w^hich 
the mint w’as set up in the abbey or 
church—became a marked featiuo at 
this time, and these pretty little coins 
were very generally used in places where 
the rule of the bishops wtxs strong. Thus, 



Silver Groat of Edward IV.; minted in London. 


there are coins from the ecclesiastical 
mints of Durham, York and Canterbury. 
We reproduce on this page one of the 
Durham coins (note the “ D ” on the 
obverse), so that collectors may recognise 
them should they meet with these in¬ 
teresting pieces. 

When Henry ap Tudor came to the 
throne there was a fresh supply of coins, 
and the shilling came into circulation. 
That was a well-struck coin, and may be 
taken as the beginning of portraiture on 
English coins. Tliere are three distinct 
issues of silver of this reign and the usual 
variety of mint marks. It is a matter 
of history that the reign of Henry VII., 
who defeated Richard III. at the battle 
of Bosworth, was disturbed by rebellions. 
These were the efforts by Simnel, who 
claimed to be the brother of Richard ; 
one Wulford, who pretended to be the 
Earl of Warwick ; and Perkin Warbeck ; 
this last-named impostor actually caused 
coins to be struck on which his portrait 
was given, and his groat is among the 
rarities sought for by collectors. 

Most boys are familiar with the foibles 
of Henry VIII., of his many wives, and 
of his accomplished daughters. Henry 
himself w'as exceedingly well educated, 
but he did what few had done before him 
in debasing the silver currency in his 
later issues. It w’as in consequence of 
the groats, on which he was .shown full- 
faced, being little better than copper 
washed with silver, that he has been 
nicknamed “ Old CJopper Nose,” for 
that prominent feature was soon rubbed 
bright. Some of the groats of the earlier 


issues, however, were of good qualitj' ; 
on them may be seen the portcullis, the 
Tudor badge. On some of the coins of 
this reign, struck in York, may bo seen 
the initials of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Fred W. Burgess. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

WATERPROOF MATCHES. 

When you are starting on a camping 
expedition you should always take some 
w’aterproof matches with you. Those 
will save you a great deal of trouble, seeing 
that you w'ill alw’ays be sure of getting a 
light. This is how to make your ow'n 
waterproof matches. 

C'ut up a few pieces of candle-wax and 
put these in a can on the stove until they 
melt. Take away from the stove and let 
the w'ax cool a little. When it has lost a 
good deal of its heat, dip the matches in 
one at a time. Put them in so that the 
w'ax reaches a little w^ay up the w'ood part. 
Then set aside to dry. You will find that 
the matches strike just as well as if they 
had not been treated, although they may 
require a little liarder rubbing t-o get 
through the coating of wax. Most im¬ 
portant of all, they w'ill be absolutely 
waterproof. Some that were treated in 
this way were soaked for hours in w'ater, 
and it was tlnn possible to get a light just 
as well as if they were dry. Any ordinary 
matches can be dealt with in the way 
described, and w'hen they are waxed 
there is never any fear that they w'ill get 
damp and useless. 

* ♦ ♦ 

HLTERING. 

It is really a very excellent rule to get 
into the habit of filtering all sohitions 
used in photography. In this w’ay 
one can get rid of specks of solid matter 
which are often responsible for spots 
on negatives and printing pajDer. Circular 
filter papers can be purchased in packets 
of a hundred for a small sum. These, 
in conjunction with ribbed-glass funnels, 
can bo used for filtering the solutions. 
Each filter paper is folded first into a semi¬ 
circle, and then again so as to make a 
quarter circle. One quarter of the circle 
is then opened out so that the filter 
paper forms a cone which fits inside 
the funnel. The paper is then put 
into the funnel and the liquid to be 
filtered is poured on to it. Remember 
to put a match between the neck of the 
bottle and the funnel, so as to allow the 
air from the inside of the bottle a free 
access. 

S. Leonard BastiN. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
“COLLECTOR. ’ 

JUNE. 



Gibraltar: 3d. 



C - - J 

[Enlarged.) 



Belgium: 50 c. 

{Enlarged.) 


I was reading a 
“ Kaslimir in Sun- 
written by the well- 
yW. C. E. Tyndale 
has spent much of 
tliat country. In 
tlie following refer- 
service and tho 
Kashmir, an ac- 
instructivo and 
of the opinion tliat 
of i t. 


W EIRD and wonderful are the de.'<igna upon the 
native-printed . stamps of Kashmir, the rayed 
circle on certain of which is intended to represent 
a lotus flower, an emblem of Krishna. For the 
most part they are printed in water-colotir from plates, on 
pAi>er of loeal manufacture, and, though not appealing to all 
collectors, tliey are really exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, ~ ^ ^ and well worthy 

of study. 

Not long since, 
fine book, entitle<l 
light and Shade,” 
known missionary, 

Biscoe, M.A., wlio 
his devoted life in 
that book there is 
ence to the postal 
jX)stage stamps of 
fo mt at once so 
peculiar that I am 

all Cornerites will like to l)e informed 
Says the author :— 

“ On one occasion I went to the office ” (tho State Telegraph 
Onioe at Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir) “ to lodge a com¬ 
plaint on account of a telegram that I had sent to a friend 
which did not reach him for a day after he had 
received a letter that I had sent him at the same ' ^' 

time. The official tried to comfort me by saying 
that if I found that the post travelled quicker 
than telegraph he would advise my making use 
of the post instead of the telegraph wires. I 
can remember the time when we could not even 
feel quite happy while making use of tho post 
office when the Kashmiri stamj)s were in use. 

A friend of mine w’isliing me to send him used 
Ka.shiniri stamps. T directed and posted to myself 
thirty Ka.shmir postcards, out of whicli lot only 
three reacluMl me to send to my friend, as other people beside.s 
my friend evidently wantetl Kashmiri stampe^l postcards. 

“ In those <lays, if you wisheil your letters to reach your 
friends who lived in Kashmir, it was wiser not to put stamps 
on them, for the postman, in his efforts to annex tho stamps, 
sornetirnf’s made a 
a n d, therefore, 
to fleliver it ; but if 
tlie receiver had to 
which was j)rofitable 
ties. In thes? days 
of ohi-issue stain j)S, 

1)0 valuable later on, 
to give or sell them 
informe<l that thev 


As the pot of paint became emptied, he would fill up the pot 
with water, so that, supposing he was making red stamps, the 
first sheets would be a brilliant red, which w’ould gradually 
become very faint, until more paint was put into the pot to 
thicken it up. Thus it came to pass that stamp-collectors are 
very chary about accepting Ka.shmir stamps. A friend of mine 
has collected a great many Kashmir stamps, and took them 
home to a stamp-dealer, expecting to make a small fortune. 


The dealer looked at 
then asked him to 
room, the walls of 
with stamps which 
Pointing to the w’all, 
your Kashmir 
only use I can make 
“In those past years 
ing forged or reprint 
that a law was made 



them carefully, anti 
come into his inner 
which w’ere papercil 
were forgeries, 
he said : ‘ If I take 
stamps, that is tlie 
of them.* 

the business of raak- 
stamps W R.s so great 
to the effect tliat nnv 



' It: 



mc.ss of the envelope, 
thought it wiser not 
it was not stamped, 
pay double postage, 
t o t ho postal aut hori - 
I bought several sets 
thinking they would 
but when 1 wd.-jhcd 
to collefdors, I was 
were reprints. So 
certain people connected with the Post Office mu.st Iiave amassed 
some wealth in ))rinting off old issues from the ancient dies. 

“ I fear Kaslmiiri stamp"’ must have caused stamp-collectors 
A gooil deal of heait-scerdungs from the method adopted in 
rii'lking those stamps. The stamp-maker would have sheets of 
paper, pots of paint, ainl a brush w ith w hi<'h to colour the paper. 


Kashmiri found selling Ka-shmir stamps would be punished by 
imprisonment, and certain gentlemen who persisted in this 
fraud were put under lock and key, and so given time to think 
whether it wa.s w’orth while carrying on this particular business. 
I think they must have come to the conclusion that it was not, 
for now it is not easy to find Kashmir stamp vendors.’* 

Antigua. |d., green. “ K.O. and Arms.” 

One of the new issue of nine stamj>8 of the 
u.sual smdll postage size. Tlie design shows the 
King’s head at left in an oval frame, with a 
shield below" on the right bearing a device from 
the Public Seal of Antigua. Above is a smi<ll 
tablet containing the v"alue, and at tho bottom 
of the stamp the name of the country. The 
othoi's of the is.sue are : Id., scarlet; 2d., grey; 
2id., ultramarine ; 3d., purple on yellow ; tWi. 
purple; Is., black on bright green ; 2s., puqil" 
and blue on blue ; 28. 6d., grey-black and red 
on blue. 

Barbados. Jd., deep brow n. “ King George in Sea Cliariot.” 

This, again, is the lowest denomination of a small-size set, 
made up of eleven values. The remainder consists of : id-, 
apple-green; Id., rose; 2d., greyish-slate ; 2id., ultramarine: 
.3(1., brownish-purple on yellow' ; 4d., red on yellow’ ; (kl., dull 


>■ - - ... } 


purple ; Is., black on 
on blue ; .3s., violet, 
the same design a.s 
issue, but without 
arched the eentral 
in 1802, tliis design is 
Seal granted to the 
Patent of King 
the original oceupant 
drawn bv sea-horses. 

Gibraltar. .3d., blue. “ K.G.” 

Here we have a pioneer of its kind, this being the first British 
or Colonial stamp to adopt the standard colour of blue for what 
is now the unit of international letter postage. Until the rate 
of foreign postage was increosetl, it was the 2|d. that was 
blue. On the appearance of this 3d., the 2|d. stamp wa'^ 



green ; i:s., puqile 

These stamps are of 
the larger-sized 191K 
the Latin motto thnt 
device. First uscvl 
that of the Great 
Colony by Letters 
Cliarlcs II., who wa.-^ 
of the shell-chariot 
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withdrawn from sale, so that there should l>e no confusion 
l>etwcHm the two. The following hint, as given in Whit¬ 
field King’s “ Philatelic Bulletin,” may be of use to some 
of you : “ The 2^d. value on script paper has had only a 

\'ory short life, and should be a good stamp. In all probability 
the 3d. stamps on yellow pai>er will be replaced by a new 
fdue stamp in other Colonies, and the 2Jd. stamps withdrawn 
as in Gibraltar.” 

l*upua. 2d., marone frame, brown centre. ‘‘ Lakatoi.” 


subjects of the old series, with tlie exception of two examphs» 
one of which is the ancient ship with Maltese crosses on its sails, 
that is here illustrated. The remaining denominations are c., 
red-lilac ; i c., blue ; 1 c., green and black ; 1| c., orange and 
black ; 2 c., red and black ; 2^ c., olive and black ; 4 c., orange 
and black ; 5 c., ultramarine and black ; G c., violet and black 
8 c., olive and black ; 10 c., red-brown and black ; 15 c., carmine 
and black ; 20 c., blue and black ; 40 c., dark blue and black 



Esthonia : 
50 penni. 


stamps have been, 
issued in this scries, 
2^d., 4d., Is., and 
the distinctive one of 
native sailing raft, 
show' you a very 
set of stamps depict- 
what similar kind to 
have something fur- 
“ lakatoi.” The 
ing this design ap- 
“ Bri t ish New 
these were over- 
Papua ” was substituted 


Five bi-colourcd 
to the time of writing, 
there being also the 
2s. Gd. The design is 
a “ lakatoi,” or 
Before long I hope to 
interesting ” type ” 
iiig designs of a some- 
this, and wo w'ill then 
t her to say about tlio 
earliest st-anips bcar- 
|K*ar as being of 
thiinea.” Later, 
printed “ Papua.” Jn 1907 the word 
for British Now Guinea” in the name-tablet. The Territory 
of Papua consists of the south-eastern part of the island of New’ 
Guinea, and a number of adjoining islands. 

Belgium. 50 c., indigo blue. ” King Anx*rt.” 

So far as space will permit, I endeavour to include in our 
“ Stamp Corner ” all the most notable fresh i.ssiies of the year. 
P'or which reason it is that, although this stamp and the set of 
Swdss stamps next to be noticed made their initial appearance 
some while back, they quite suitably 
find a phice in our pages. 

P'or this 50 c. stamp, generallj’ known 
ns the ‘‘ new’ King Albert,” praise luvs 
been unanimoiLS. Few personage.'^ 
whoso features have been portrayed 
upon postage-starnpj have been, in 
that respect, so fortunate as has the 
present King of the Belgians. The 
\'ictory Stamp that showed the monarch 
in khaki and w’earing a steel helmet is, 
perhaps, the best and most popular 
philatelic memento of the World War. 

Know’n on the Continent ns the ” roi 


50 c., green ; 1 es- 
and black. The 
tered by the Portu- 
y>any consists of 
tion of Mozum- 
south to the Liirio 
coast w'cstwards to 
population num- 

Costa Rica, 
trait of Bolivar.” 

A finely exe- 
which one million 
by the American 
p a n y. S i m o n 
ator,” w’as the dis- 



Costa Rica : 15 c. 

[Enlarged.) 


cudo, red - brow’ii 
territory adminis 
guese Nyassa Com 
the northern por 
bique, Roruma Bay 
River, and from the 
Lake Nya.ssa. Its 
bers three millions. 
15c., violet. ” Por- 

cuted stamp, of 
have Ix'cn printed 
Bank-Note Com- 
Bolivar, the “Liber- 
tinguished General 



Two Nyassa Pictorials. 


casqur 


it was hero 

familiarly, but none the less affectionately, dubbed the ” tin 
helmet.” The present stamp shows a finely-engraved profile 
}>ortrait of the King in military uniform, looking to the left, 
and without helmet or hat. It is on an almost solid background, 
and enclosed within a circle. Above is the name ” Belgique,” 
and btdow ‘‘ Bclgie.” The artist’s nan)e, G. Montenez, api)cars 
at the foot of the stamp, w hielj luis earned ujiproval on all sides 
as being a handsome production. King Albert is him.self a 
philatelist, and I have heard it said that the favour 
\yith which this stamp and the ” tin helmet ” have 
l>een rec-cived, has of itself brought multitudes of 
recruits to what is now a truly Roj’al hobby. 

Switzerland. ” Pro Juventute.” 10 c., green, red 
and black. “ Arnjs of canton Valais.” 

Sw itzerland. “ Pro Juventute.” 20 c., violet, red, 
orange and black. “ Arms of canton Berne.” 

Sw’itwrland. ‘‘Pro Juventute.” 40c., blue and 
red. ” F'ederal Anns of Switzerland.” 

These are the current examples of the famous 
“ Children’s fund ” stamps, showing respectively a 
shield charged with thirteen stars, a black bear on a 
red and gold escutcheon, and the figures of William Tell, w’ith 
crosstww, and the Burgomaster of AlUlorf on either side of a 
red shield bearing a w hite cro.ss. The artist is M. Rudolf Munger, 
whose initials appear upon the stamp of highest value. 

Kethonia. 60 penni, green. “ View.” 

In tlie type depicting Reval from the sea, this is a new’ value, 
which is a forerunner of a complete new series to come. 

Nyassa Co. 7-Jc., black frame, sepia centre. “ Ship.” 

Nyassa Co. 30 c., black frame, yellow'-brown centre. ” Zebra.” 

Tlie current set of eighteen values continues the pictorial 



Italy :15c. ^‘Victory. 


who freed Bolivia from Spanish rule, and whose features api>ear 
on various stamps of more than one South American republic. 

Travancore. 1 on 4 cash, pale pink. “ Conch Shell.” 

The stamps of this native state in the Madras Presidencj', 
India, under British protection, have as their central device a 
concli or chank shell. A similar design, but mucli more effec¬ 
tively handled, forms the Travancore watermark, a simple symbol 
W’ell worth inspecting on account of its high artistic merit. The 
conch shell is the badge of the 
Rajahs of the ancient kingdom of 
Southern India know'ii as Kcsela, 
and its adoption as such w’as due 
to the tradition that ” Parsurama 
made the land of Malabar rise out 
of the sea by blowing on a conch.” 
In the currency of the country 
16 cash equal 1 chuckram, 28^ 
chuckrams equal 1 rupM? (Is. 4d.). 
Trivandrum is the capital, anti 
there the Travancore stamps are 
8urface-j)rinted by the State Prc83. 

Italy. 15 c., slate. ‘ Victory.” 

Beautiful indeetl, both as regards the device showm and the 
manner of their engraving, are Italy’s four “ Victory stamps,” 
issued to commemorate the ” Vittorio Veneto,” of October 24, 
1918, which title and date they bear. The design is a reproduc¬ 
tion of a w’oiulerful gilt-bronze statue, believed to be the w’ork 
of a Greek artist, found in the year 1S2G at Brescia, and generally 
know’ll as the Victory of Brescia. The figure, which is about 
six feet high, is in the Museum of .Antiquities, Brescia, and stands 
upon a revolving pedestal. At one time it was 
iM'lieved that the female figure was shown in the acd 
of writing upon a shield. Later, however, further 
excavations were made and remains of statuary 
unearthed that caused the exix*rts to adopt the 
opinion that the Victory ” was originally driving 
a cliariot. 

It is, though, the original theory as just stated 
that luLs been worked out by the artUt, Signor A. 
Rep'petati, of Turin, and most successfully adopted 
for these notable philatelic gems. Tliese “ Victorys” 
are, indeed, worthy successors to the four beauti¬ 
fully engraved stamps, usually known as the 
“Rome Exhibition” set, issued in 1911 to commemorate the 
fiftieth annivei-sary of the establishment of the Kingdom ol 
Italy. 

A regulation governing the sale of this “ Victory ” issue was 
that “ Each person can buy three sets (twelve stamps), and 
it will bo neces.sary that payment he made in the exact amount 
of cash.” The set is completed by the 5 c., green ; 10 c., red ; 
and 25 c., violet-blue ; and the colour of each stamp is of u 
quality that is quite in keeping w’ith the exalted merit of the 
entire production- 
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Secret oj 
Canute’^ 

A Tale of 
Mystery anc 
Adventure. 


By G. GODFRAY SELLICK, 

Author of ** Midway Dust," ** The Greencoat,” ** For Drake and England,*' etc., etc. 

{Illustrated hi/ H. H. Brock.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

JOHN HARNETT—ARTIST. 


HE ugly incident I had wit- 
ne.s.sed drove all el.se out of 
iny iniiul. P^'or the day 1 
no longer felt any curiosity 
as to the position of the 
trt^asure. The horror set up 
by the drowning of the 
tramp stayed with me like a 
dream. 

“ Look to the hoy,” I 

heard the doctor call-in a 

far voice. “ He is falling.” 
Then 1 fainted. 

On wakening, Sir Htiriy's voice (.-arne first to me. 

Drat tlie boy ! ” lie was .saying. “ This is man's 

work, if tliere is to be d(*vilry in it. ^\*t ; pah ! J’ll stake 

my cob tlie Ijoy was dreaming of ghosts, an’ saw naught.” 

“ How.s(>me\'er, it may a'been,” p»it in my uncle, “it 
’ave douteil tli<‘ lights fur to-day. I'll b(j turnin’ })ack to 
the inn, an’ will tak(‘ the boy home.” 

As we wended out of the wood -for all harl lost heart 
in th(^ s(‘areli- 1 slagg«'r<‘d of weaknt‘ss. rncle holped me 
with a strong hand and whispcMcd more than one(‘, jocularl\’, 
that th(* only ghost to b(^ .seen thereabouts was mys(*lf, 
since ni\' face was “ thct while as could be.” 

“ J did se<* a hand, uncle,” 1 protcste<l. 

“It couldna' Im‘, iJickic,’’ he rc])lic<l. And, “stuff!’’ 
snapfX'd Sir Haii v. 

“'I'liongh if it wc*re as the boy sa\.s,” said uncle, “it 
begins to l<»ok mighty (|nc<*rish, to my mir)d. J-’or, c'an ye 
tell me, gcntli-nuai, wh\ ‘^hould any soul ’bide out here 
to strike <lown a wandciing lf»ony th(‘ like of that 'un, if 
t hat soul were not aware t liat the man would be a'coming ? ’’ 

'J'h<‘doctor, I p«*rcci\’cd. gaviMlue thought to tlie f(ne<tion, 
whiU' Sir Harry impatiently whipped us away from it as 
if we had been a pa< k of hounds on a \\rong tiail. 

“ A parc«‘l of balx's you ar(‘,” la* .sai<l. " 'riie, boy was 

just (h-caming. J>o\ s arc alwa\ s at it. JIi* ought not 


to be here. That clumsy fool fell into the moat ; aiul < 
fitting place for him and his dirt—.save for liis life. Huh 
hertz’s a day lost. There was no fellow w^aiting in the wockI' 
and there is no one in them-” 

We were then emerging from the woods on to the opt! 
scrubland, where all things stood uncovered and cl*,! 
in the daylight. 

And the most con.spicuoiis object in the .scene, one t' 
w hich the eyes of all in the party leapt, was tlie figure e; 
a man. The sight of him out there came like a coiitr,* 
diction of Sir Harry’s utterance, and forced us all to lialt. 

•• W ho can he be ? ” askeil Sir Harry. 

“That is one question,” .said the doctor. “ Another i- 
w hat is he doing here ? ” 

We moved naturally towards him and, although k 
looked up and saw us approaching, he did not go awax 
He did not even pau.so in the business upon which he setMiio 
to be intent. 

“ S(‘ems he's making a picture,” remarked uncle. 

“ 1 think you are right,” said the doctor. “ *Tis a straiiL’ 
occupation ; for I could ne’er understand why a niji 
should wa.ste good time in that sticky work when (r<xl h. 
placed the real thing here to be .seen at any time.” 

By that time w’e were near enough to see that the fellow 
drawing was nigh completion, and was most ext‘t‘llent 
made. 1 fierceived also that neither Sir Harry nor ti 
doctor w(‘re minded to pass him without a word. 

“ W hat can you .see in the.so parts, sir, to make a pictir 
of ? ” asked Sir Harry, drawing rein near the artist. 

“ Beauty, sir,” .said the man, without even glancing 
at us. 

“ Is that nil ? ” asked the doctor, with strange me>ink . 
in his \«)ice. 

“ Ik'auty is all to me, sir,” came the swift reply. 

He looked up now’, and in.stantly both the dixdor 
1 iTMogniscd him. He was none other than the jvt-v 
little dandy who had ridden down with us on t* 
coach. .And. still his dress was that of the p'r- 
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townsman, thougii not quite so full of colour as when island, Mr. Harnett ?—for it is an island,” asked the 
we first saw him. doctor. . 

“ We have met before to-day,” said the doctor. ” Stories, sir ? Come, you interest me. What stories ’ ” 

“ Perchance so, sir. John Harnett has been honoureil “ Stories of evil deeds,” said Doctor Gilbert, 
with the company of many.” “ Faith ! Tiien, see ; did I not sense the truth ? 1 hari 

Yet I fancied he was disturbed by our recognition of imaginings of such things, while 1 worked.” 
him. “ Tis said that men liav’e drowned in the moat that 


“ I gathered that you were journeying further, the day 
we conversed together on the coach,” said Doctor Gilbert. 

“1 am a painter, sir,” came the reply. “ The whole 
country is my work-groimd—w’here .1 search out Nature's 
beautiful features. As aimlessly as a fly I move to and fro, 
and settle where it pleases me to do so.” 

“ Yet it w’ould seem you have alighted short of the beauty 
of these parts,” pei’sisted the doctor. ” There arc the woods, 
I mean ? ” 

“ Indeed, you speak true, sir,” said Mr. Harnett. ” 1 
have not overlooked the woods. They are the haunts 
of goddesses. Look you at this, gentle¬ 
men. This I have finished.” 


runs round it,” said the doctor meaningly. 

‘‘Is it so deep ? ” asked Mr. Harnett. 

“ Ay. Deeper than the minds of men,” said tlie doctor, 
with so much meaning that I knew* Harnett could not fail 
to understand. 

But that gentleman’s face still gave no sign. If he had 
been present on the island at the moment of the trami)’s 
fatality, he certainly was not minded to betray hinTself. 

“ Do you stay long in these parts ? asked Sir Harry 
brusquely. 

‘‘ Till my work is finished, sir,” said Harnett pleasantly. 

“ For the while I 
have hired a snug 



From a bag ho took out a picture 
and passed it to us. How’ we 
succored in repressing our sur 
pri.se I cannot imagine. The 
ject of his drawing was 
other than Canute’s Island. 

The treacherously still moat 
reflecting tlie overhanging 
tr€M>s, the ferns and mos.s. 
all were there, admirably 
set out in it, done 
with the holding 
touch of a master 
liand. 

Sir Harry uttered 
a meaningless ex¬ 
clamation w’hen he 
liand led it, but the 
doctor scanned it 
calmly and present¬ 
ly said, quietly : 

“ A pretty piece 
of work, Mr. Har¬ 
nett. Though it 
amazes me that you 
should have chosen 
it.” 

“ I *do not under¬ 
stand,” said Har¬ 
nett. ” Since I 
wished for a sub¬ 
ject, why not this 
one ? Besides, it is, 
as you have re- ^ 
marked, a pretty . , 

niece.” * action of thnistin 

“ Um,” said tiie uncovered.” 


My eyes fell upon his wrist, which 
his action of thrusting out his arm 
had uncovered.” (See page 47^.) 


little room at an 
inn hereabouts.” 

What 
iim might 
that be ? ” 
asked 


doctor. ” There am 


prettier patchas in biu* w’oods. This I should sav* seems 
to me deadly.” 

” It is ; impressively deadly, I assure you,” said Harnet ; 
and I seemed to catch a smile flickering about his mouth. 
“ I could tell you, gentlemen, of most singular impressions 
that w’ere forced upon me while I worked there. The air 
seemed loaded, I might say, wdth feai*someness ; the trees 
all heavily silent. I found I could not paint long at a time, 
for there ahvays came to me, ere long, the fancy that I was 
being over-watched, even closed in on by something, 
w hich, were I a man of fancies, might be haimting.” At 
his owTi fears he laughed here. ” But, tell me, is not an 
artist a delicate being ? If he cannot sense the most subtle 
impre.ssions, how can he set them dow n ? ” 

” V'ery singular, indeed,” Siiid the doctor, eyeing him 
shrewd h’. 

As for me, the fellow’*s words were thrilling. 

“Are you aware tliat grim stories arc told of tliat 


“ Faith, ’gentlemen ! ” laughed Harnett. ‘‘ Ye press 
me like judges. Though I will accept your curiosity as 
kindly interest. My inn, sir, is called by the uncommon 
name of the ‘ Black Pin.’ I would declare, however, 
that in its name it is sadly maligned, for I have come 
upon nothing that is black, or grimy, within it. ’Tis a 
sweet house, and snug as a grave.” 

” It is a lie ! ” flamed L'ncle Ben. “I am the inasier of 
the ‘ Black Pin.’ ” 

” Ah ! ” said Harnett. ” Then 1 may con:pliment you 
on being the husband of the cliatty and homely wife who 
received me there an liour ago. You see, I arrived but an 
hour ago. You will dLscover on your return to the inn that 
I speak truth. We shall come to know each other better. 
Now% gentlemen, I would crave loneliness for a few’ moments 
in which to finish my drawing.” 

” Your pardon, Mr. Harnett,” said the doctor, doffing 
his hat civilly. “ Wo have intruded upon your time. ’ 
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THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


“ Not at all, on my honour,” said ho, smiling, as he 
'ippliod himself again to his work. 

For a few moments I remained with hun watehing his 
pencil as it limned carefully a near clump of bushes. 

“ Now, I wonder what your name may be ? ” he aske<l, 
without looking up. 

” ’Tis Dickie Cooper, sir, if you please.” 

‘‘ And do you live with the high-spirited, full-blown 
gentleman that was a-horseback ? ” he continued. 

” With Sir Harry Strapp ? No, sir.” 

” Nor with the rudely-questioning one—the needle-eyed 
gentleman ? ” 

” Not with Doctor Gilbert neither, sir.” 

‘‘ Sir Harry Strapp and Doctor Gilbert, eh ? ” he smiled 
up at me ; and 1 perceived his cumiing in thus getting my 
friends' names out of me. 

“ The inn-keeper, though, is a pleasant-enough fellow’-” 

“ He is my uncle.” 

‘‘ Oh ! An', majd^e, you live with us at the * Black 
Pin.' Ah! We will have fun together, Dickie—you 
and I.” 

” Yes, sir,” I said, at a loss for words. 

” Will you reach mo that crayon ? ” he asked. 

Ho pointed to wdu’re a pencil had fallen out of his reach. 
But, as I moved to take it up, my eyes fell upon his wrist, 
w hich his action of thrusting out his arm had uncovered. 

I gasped, and hesitated, at sight of it; for I saw upon it 


the same swollen, blue vein that had caught my attention 
round the arm that had clutched the tramp and draw’n him 
backwards to his doom. 

I fancy Harnett detected my momentary shock; for. 
long aftenvards, w’hen recalling the incident, I understcKxl 
the subtle cunning wdth which he warned me. Undis¬ 
turbed, he took up again the draw’ing of the island. 

“ A queer place,” he muttered, ” and, I am convince<l, 
a bad place. I would not go nigh it if I were a boy, an 
wanted to live happy an' sleep w’^l a' nights. That doctor 
is surely right. It must be haimted. And no boy who 
values his—^his happiness—should put a foot on it. You’d 
better overtake your friends, Dickie. We shall meet at the 
inn.” 

I came up wdth my folk just as they were leaving the 
scrub and entering a lane that w’inds into Menliam. The 
doctor w’as speaking very gravely and, for once. Sir Harry 
was listening, apparently in accord. 

“ I mistrust the fellow,” the doctor was saying. ” This 
painting might well be but a cover for some other busines.<. 
Though, what the other business may be, I can’t smoke. 
I’ll drink my own physics, howsornever, but 1 declare it 
has to do w ith Canute’s Island. In a way we should be glad 
that he has come to lodge with you, Cooper, for we shall be 
able to w’atch his movements.” 

“ Ay,” said my uncle. “ I’m thinking he may have 
come there to keep an eye on ours.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

ELI CARRIES A MESSAGE. 


CTOR GILBERT tliought a 
great deal during the night 
upon the strange intrusion 
and mamier of John Har¬ 
nett ; and, when I called 
the following day at Stoby 
House to play with Gib, I 
overheard part of his opinion 
expressed to Sir Harry. 

” This goblet alone is 
almost sufficient proof of the 
existence of Canute’s 
treasuie,” ho said ; “ but 

our artist dandy’s arrival here and his peculiar interest 
in the island is more conclusive to my mind. I tell you, 
Harry, w’e mu.st bestir ourselves.” 

” You are teasing yourself about a shadow’,” said Sir 
Harry. 

” I think not. Though the fellow has made me uneasy, 
I grant.” 

“ A crackbrained painter,” scoffed the squire. “ If he 
has anything in his brain other than messy paints. I’ll eat 
this old Jean do Bry coat I’m wearing.” 

” That may bo very well,” said the doctor. ” Never¬ 
theless, I say wo should be up and doing.” 

” Yoicks ! Forrard away ! ” sang the squire in a loud, 
mocking laugh, and shaping his hands trumpet-like round 
his mouth. ” We will Ix’gin now, and root up the whole 
island till wo find the stuff. With my thrive men, who love 
idleness as much as I do, wo might dig to its roots inside a 
y<'ar.” 

The doctor smiled at him. 

” Or in a day, which you will,” continued Sir Harry, 

” .And that is exactly w hat we will not do,” said the 
tloctnr. 

“Hey?” 

“ W'o will dig at night.” 

“ Pest ! And why (hat ? I slet'p at night.” 

“ You can sl(‘cp an’ you w ill,’’ said the doctor. “ An<l 
I and the boy hero will work ourselves to the bone to find 
you a fortune.” 


” Do you fancy you can hunt anything without me ? ” 
cried the squire, suddenly changing his tone. ” Faith! 
You do not know me after all. Doctor GillK)rt. I can’t stn? 
why it should be necessary for us to work at night, tliougli. 
We are not animals, who fear daylight. But—plague take 
you !—let it be night, then. This night ! Can you keep 
neck to neck with me in that ? ” 

Slightly piqued, he hummed his w’ay out of the room, and 
there set up a hullabaloo, for all the world as if it were 
a hunting morning. 

“ Hi ! Tom—w’here the plague are you ? ” we heanl 
him calling along the passages and down the stairways. 

“ Ah ! You are awake, eh ? How’ many spades can we 
muster, Tom ? Spades, man !—to dig graves with, maybe- 
We are going to dig up Newt’s Island, Tom—from end lo 
end. And, perhaps the w’hole of Menham Woods, too. 
to-night. Faith ! Don’t stare at me wdth eyes like sun- 
flow’eis. Pick out all the spades \’e can, and anything 
besides that will turn a foot of earth.” 

When, pre.sently, he returned to us, his face was flushetl 
and his tongue lively wdth boasting challenges. Down the 
doctor’s face tears of laughter were ruiming. 

I, however, could see but small reason for laughing. A 
picture of our small party working on the island throughout 
the night, with all the haunting powers-of the place free aiul 
pressing about us, and perchance the ghost of the drowni^l 
vagrant rising out of the moat before us, awakened onl\ 
fore-sense of terror in me. I recalled the many grim storits 
of happenings to other folk who had ventui*ed there after 
fall of dusk ; and I wished that Sir Harry had not assented 
to the doctor’s perilous plan. 

Tom came to us later and reported only two service¬ 
able tools in his pos.sossion. 

“ Let it bo to-morrow night, then,” said the doctor. 

“ In the morning you, Tom, can take Eli, whom I beliew 
to be an honest if stupid fellow, and ride ijito Wind-s<.)r. 
diiere you can purchase what we sluill need.” 

Now, the doctor’s judgment I sorely doubted to Ix' 
ac<*uiato. Eli, I feared, wa.s neither honest nor stupitl. 
And, as I suspected, my opinion was pioved to be right ( 
ere the evening came. • 

Biiiind the “ Black Pin ” lay a small field of \va-(c 
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land which belonged to my uncle, and wlierc liis hoi*se 
roamed and grazed at its will. Because of the quietness 
of the place it had also become a favoured place for me to 
idle in, a habit which speedily made of tiie animal and me 
warm frientls. 

It chanced that, during the late afternoon of that same 
day, I idled away almost an hour in the field, departing 
afterwards from it by a chosen gap in the hedge—a path 
wliich brought me iimnediately behind the outhouse in 
tlie iim yard. 

Arriving at the outhouse I was brougiit suddenly to 
a stand. Voices, low yet audible, readied me from the 
other sitlo of the crazy construction. One was cleaily 
conducting the talk while the other merely broke in at 
times with a word either of assent 
or inquiry. 

An imjiulse moved me to creep 
nearer and ov’crhear their converse. 

Jn through a low window 1 clirnbid, 
and dropped noiselessly upon the 
straw which littered the floor of the 
shod. A few cautious steps brought 
me to the opposite wall where I 
sought and found a crack in the 
boarding to peer through. 

1 can truthfully write that I felt 
little surprise at what 1 saw and 
beard. 

Against the shed, near where I 
watched, loungi'd Eli, playing a 
straw between his lips, but otherwisi^ 
as ‘Still as an efflgy. In front of 
liim, .seated upon an upturned firkin, 
was Mr. Harnett making sketches 
4)f him, and chatting rapidly while 
he woiked. 

I soon learned that I harl come 
kite on the scene; yet that which I 
.succeeded in hearing interested me 
as being full of importance. In- 
clt'cd, it started my mind away in 
excited fluttering. 

“It will be of the greatest .service 
to me,” the dandy was saying, 

“ and I promise it shall be repaid 
with a reward fitting and beyond 
yoiLT imagination.” 

“ I will go to Egypt at wuiLst, 
master, set yur mind easy on it,” 
said Eli. 

“ Remember the directions,” .said 
Harnett. “For, my country friend, 
if you bungle it, you hatl better 
not be seen again in the.se parts.” 

“ I’m no fool,” said Eli. 

“ Time will prove you or give 
you the lie,” said Harnett with a 
Cjuiet laugh. 

“ An’ all I’ve to say’s, he wull 
be coomin’ to-night at moon-ri.se, by the crossway’s 
r<jad ? ” asked Eli 

“ Not a word more than that,” said Harnett. “ And 
now, since I’ve drawn you all I need, you can go about 
your business.” 

“ Thank’ee, master. Depend ’pon me. I’m no vool.” 

“ 1 trust not,” came the reply, spoken in a manner full 
of immistakable threat. “ I am not one to tolerate fools.” 

When they were gone away I sat down in the straw 
in the dark .shed, and pondered the mystery. The sly 
method cho.sen by Harnett for conveying his directions 
to Eli pointed to ugly work moving, and work that it was 
nece.s.sary should be concealed. His promise of a gi’eat 
rtjward for success, and extreme harm as the penalty of 
failure, convinced me of the importance of the scheme. 
Indeed, the whole of the .short talk to which I had listened 
seemed to reflect threats to mv friends and our party. 


The fact that the hamlet of Egypt was in the scene 
clinched my fear. W ho was this “ he ” of w'horn they had 
talked ? I asked; and why does Eli go to Egypt s*.. .secretly, 
to that nest of thieves and footpads ? Then, ** what a 
simpleton am I,” I cried suddenly, not to have followed 
Eli, and ob.served to whom he went. 

That opportunity lost, I .saw' that I might at least watch 
at the crossways for the mysterious person wdiose coming 
Eli had gone to announce. 

The hamlet, so singularly named Egypt, nestled in the 
fringe of Menham woods like an arnbuseaile. The similarity 
is doubly happy in tliat its .score of low thatched cottages 
were filletl with lawlessne.ss anil tlaring, such as no other 
cluster of hou.ses outside Loiulon town could equal. The 
leaves of the wood hung over its 
roofs as though lending their shade 
to a.ssist its concealment. No in- 
formed traveller came witliin sight 
or .sound of tho.se candle-lit window s 
after dusk had fallen, if ho valueil 
his po.ssi’ssions or life. 

Nevertheless, to learn the truth 
of this secret, I hid my.self that 
evening within view of the village 
where I could .see the smoke curling 
from its chimneys into the gloom 
of the foliage. Not alone, however, 
for I was compatiioneil by a trusty 
comrade, the big hound, Gib, who 
sejuatted .silently, with inqui.sitivo 
e\'es, at my side. 

Time pa.s.sed slowly, and the dusk 
deepened rapidly, until I wondered 
whether my stranger had changed 
his intention to come at all, or had, 
{)crhaps, stolen past me un.seen. 
An occasional tiidvle of a sheep bell 
from a fiekl along the road came 
io me, and the bidl striking in 
Ivenleigh church tower fell faintly 
there. 

The stillnes.s of the woods 
fashioned an enthralling eerine.s.s 
about me ; and the sudden illumina¬ 
ting light of a glow-worm in the 
hedge-grass startled me. 

After all, it was Gib who told me 
of the approach of our quarry. His 
big ears suddenly lifteil upright, 
and a low giowl came from liis 
throat. 

Next moment, ere I could recall 
him, he was scouring away through 
the trees. 

I dared not call him back to me 
now’, for that would have betrayed 
my pi’esence ; so I w'a.s left to wait 
and to listen to the sound of .scuff¬ 
ling in the bracken and to the 
cries of a maddened man. 

In the nick of time I flung myself flat in the ditch 
just as a man came racing by me. The dog dashed at 
liis heels, snapping viciously at him. A few yards past 
where I lay, a wildly aimed kick .sent Gib rolling over 
and over. 

Seizing the opportunity, the man raced on through the 
darkne.ss, and, ere Gib could leap after him again, I threw 
myself upon tlio brute and held him fast. 

How well the poor hound had .served me ! Without him 
there I might not have .st'cn the intruder closely enough to 
know' him. 

I had obtained a clear view of him, however, as he fled 
past and he was none other than Harnett himself. Though, 
had I not .seen it with my own eyes, I .should never have 
suspected there was so much agility in his small and calm 
figure. 



Mr. Harnett. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WE GO TO THE ISLAND. 


now a,ssiired in my mind that 
Harnett was our antagonist. 
Tl^^stery sun'oimding his stealtiiy 
visit to Egypt indicated as 
much ; although, remembering 
the merriment and ridicule niy 
previous piocas of news had 
ev'oked, I decided to tell this 
to no one. 

Were I to speak of it to 
my friends I should be again 
laughed at, as a boy who 
dreamed dreams, I reflected. 
Better to hold a still tongue 
about the incident, and allow 
time to unravel the mystery. 

Throughout the following 
day Stoby House thrummed 
with excitement and eager 
preparation for the night’s 
adventure. Doctor Gilbert 
himself had ridden With imcle 
into W’indsor and returned latlen with spades and lengths 
of strong cord. Laughing and jesting like boys they dis¬ 
mounted at the door of the “ Black Pin.” The doctor 
displayed to us a newly-fangled thing which he liad bought 
in the Borough, and spoke about as an “ lunbroily.’* 

“ ’Tis a present for 8ir Harry,” he said gaily ; “ for he 
is certain to go with us to-night in powdered wig and hLs 
•old Je^n de Bry. The lunbroily will shield them from the 
rain.” 

“ An’ it do look mortal like rain, sir,” said uncle, 
sniffing the aii*, as he always did when foretelling the 
weather. 

” Rain it may,” laughed the doctor ; “ but the spirits of 
your dead Danes will have to send worse afflictions than rain 
to prevent our digging on Newts’ Island.” 

\\'ith many tales tilling my mind of the fearsomeness of 
the island in the night-time, I misliked, and was gi’eatly 
troubled by, the doctor’s jesting. What if his challenge 
should be heard and answered, I wondered ? Queer things 
had fallen out on the island. I had witnessed them, too ; 
and, although it w^as likely weak and foolish to hold doubts, 
doubts I certainly held ; and from that moment of the day 
I went about the house sadly laden WTth them. 

If, by chance, the spirits of the island should prove to be 
real and strong forces, they did not intend to meet us with 
rain storms and such-like combatablo impediments, for the 
clouds all stole away from Menhain during the afternoon. 
The sun went down in a soft nest of pale yellow’ and red 
tints and left the sky clear to a large moon, which climbed 
it like a huge yt’llow' wheel and stood at last over the w oods, 
a globe of st'arching silver light. 

“ Move along there. Cooper ! ” cried the doctor as we 
left Stoby House by the big gates. ” I am eager to [)ut a 
Sj^ade into the island soil and wake up these old Northmen’s 
ghosts of youis.” 

“J’m stirring, doctor,” said Uncle Ben. “Though I 
could wish I were tts sure in my mind that we don’t come 
quick('r away from the |)lace.” 

“ Telia ! Hear him, Dickie ? You arc not .scared, cli ? ” 

“ No, .sir,” said I, while my knees trembled as if made of 
grass. 

“ W here is Sir Hariy ? ” asked the doctor. “ Is ho with 
us ? ” 

“ Ay, you chatterer,” came the reply from the squire 
in the r(‘ar. 

“ And Tom ? ” 

“ Tom is here, with I*et(‘r and the spivdcs.” 

“Ah! pleasant little party,” said tho doctor. 
“ Wheie is yoiu other man, Harry J* ” 


“ Cobl)e will come out to us at midnight with the wine I 
and eatables. Get on w ith you, man.” I 

Whereujjon the doctor began to sing, and I to wonder | 
at his lightness of spirit. 

“Britons, rouse; with speed advance. 

Seize the musket, grasp the lance,” 

he .sang. 

“Ha’ done. Doctor Gilbert, do ! ” cried mv imcle. 
“It- 

“ It what, Ben Cooper ? ” laughed the doctor. “ Come, 
man, you are scared.” 

“ It’s an onsettling busine.s8, sir.” 

“ Ah ! You are thinking of the bogles ? ” 

“ Folks a’ seen ’em.” 

“ And of the birds, Ben,” continued the doctor. “ Listen. 
Can >'ou hear them moving ? Can yqu hear their wings ? 
Hi, Dickie ! W’here are you, boy. Walk with me, here at 
tho front. W'e townsmen know of w’orse folk than ghosts 
to be met with, don’t we, boy ? ” 

“ Yes, doctor,” I w'hispered again; battling strenuously 
that he might not detect the fear in me. 

\\'hen, however, w’e drew nigh to the big wall of the 
woods I could struggle no longer against the terror filling 
my heart. I could scarce breathe. It seemed to have 
gripped me by the throat. W^hat lay aw’aiting us there in 
the density of shadow* and silence, I wondered ? 

The trees seemed to begin suddenly a-swaying and 
talking as w’e approached nearer to them, as if they 
were sending the alarm of our coming far back into the 
depths. 

Hail the doctor asked me a question at that moment 
I could not have replied to it. But he did not speak. A 
•binding silence stilled the party. The doctor, himself, 
walked softly, and I fancied that his face was set in a 
tension of strained thoughtfulness. 

When we came amongst tho shadows I observed also 
that w’o moved closer to one another. The occasional 
clatter sound made by the spades disturbed me, and, for 
some imcertain reason, I w ished that the 3 ^ could be carriesi 
more quietl^y. Sir Harry’s v’oico alone, crj’ing out an 
exclamation here and there, came from the back, excepting 
once, when uncle, as if to comfort liimself, remarked: 

“ ’Tis an oneasy business ! ” 

When at length we turned from the straight direction 
and saw* the island in front of us, I felt my heart, leap and 
m\’ breath riLsh back into my throat. 

“ In faith ! ” cried Sir Harry. An exclamation wliich 
proclaimed for us all our surprise, and alarm, and doubt. 

For it was as though we w’ere looking from the dark 
outer world into an illuminated room. Moonlight bathed 
the island as with the light of high day. Its bareness wa^ 
made clear to us—for there w’ere few trees grow ing upon tliat 
patch of mysterious groimd. 

“ The home of the ghosts,” whispered Doctor Gilbert. 

“ Tut ! We are children. Come I Move up there, Tom- 
Over w ith y ou and imtie the spades. J’ollow’ me to fortune, 
friends. Yoicks, Harry ! ” 

Indeed, we were very* like children as we ract^d across the 
moat. In iny eagerness to keep up with the doctor, 1 came 
near to .slipping off the plank. VVith a great clatter the 
tools were flung to the ground ; and, with laughter, the 
doctor b(‘gan to divest himself of his coat. 

“ A guinea-piece, Harry, that I turn the first earth,” he 
cried. 

“A guinea-piece let it be,” said Sir Hariy, seizing a spade 
as he spoke. 

“ See there,” cried Uncle Ben, arresting the squirt‘'s 
arm. “ Look you, Sir Harry .” 

“ J^a, man I W hat is it. now* ? ” said the doctor. 






This time, liowever, there was sufficient reason for my 
iincle’s fear. 

“ Save's ! exclaimed the doctor. “ ’Tis a man. A 
comfort, too, at letist that it is no ghost. Why ! if it is not 
our artist friend again.” 

” Harnett it is,” .said Sir Harry. “ What docs it mean ; 
can you tell me ? Pest seize him ! Why is ho always on 
our road ? Hi ! you, sir,” he called. ‘‘ What is your 
bu.siiiv here ? ” 

John Harnett looked leisurely up at the squire and 
quizzed us all through his glass. 

“ Pardon me,” ho said in his best dandy speech, ” if I 
fail to comprehend the question.” 


” How long tlo you intend to stay upon this fool’s amuse¬ 
ment ? ” asked Sir Hariy with woehil impertinence. 

” Since it appears that you wish the island for yourselves, 
and I have no desire for your soeiety,” said Harnett calmly, 
” I will leave now.” 

” Pray do,” .said the doctor. ” And let mo tell you, 
sir, 1 doubt your ])urpose here. 1 promise you that, in 
future, I shall keep a watchful eye upon your movements.'’ 

“ It is an interest I do not regard as an honour,” replied 
^Ir. Harnett. “ ’Tis a pity, maybe, for since my father’s 
days no person has earetl to devote much interest te me.” 

When he left us, the iloctor and Sir Harry carried highly 
ruffied tempers. 

” Let us to work,” said the doctor. “ The fellow has 
bowed and gallanted all the song out of me. Take a spade— 
all ; and ho ! for the bones of the old Danes anrl the 
fortune they have minded for us.” 

1 watched him choose a spade and lift it ; and, as I 
realised the significance of liis iiction, and 
the loneliness of the island and the gloom 
surrounding us like a threatening swamp, I 
remembered the grim stories 1 had heard 
told of the place. I .seemed to see the 
moments in the far 
^ . back yeaia when the 


the doctor. 

I saw his spade cut 
into the soft earth ; 
and, at the same in- 
.stant, a cry, inhuman, 
yet filled with hiunan 
pain, liftetl piercingly 
above the .still woods. 


doctor 


said Mr. Harnett 


i am afraid 
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my disturbed uncle, who it was plain to me was well-nigh 
falling of fright. 

‘‘ Tcha ! ’* scoffed Sir Harry. “ What ails the inn- 
keei)er ? ’Twas an owl's cry. Hi ! you men. Come out 
of your dreaming. Out with the tools and get to work ! ” 

“ You are right, Harry,” said the doctor. ” Ghosts 
and owls together, we will have the earth of this island 
turned ere daybreak.” 

But as for me, while they worked in silence, I sat aside, 
bound and nerveless with fear. I stared into the cav^elike 
patches of darkness under the huge trees, starting readily 
in a coldness of death whenever a stream of grey moonlight 
shot through the swinging foliage. 

Other than a few grunts from Sir Harry, who was not 
happy at such toil, the party worked as silently as shadows. 
»Slowly an hour passed, and the lanterns were moved from 
place to place where they broke into the mossy groimd 
and destroyed the bracken. 

Midnight w’as passed when Cobbe burst upon us. But 
on my word, he was a badly scared man, and breathless ; 
and he came to us without the eatables. 

” Sir Harry ! Where is Sir Harry ? ” he cried ; and 
checked all work with his agitation. 

“ Here, clown,” answered the squire. “ AVhat is it ? 
Havers ! are all my men bewdtted to-night ? Speak, man ; 
what is it ? ” 

” No fault of mine. Sir Harry,” gasped Cobbe. “ All 
the country : the wood, common, and road be haunted, 
an’ that I swear to. ’Tis all alive.” 

” Fool ! ” said the squire. “ What do 3 ’ou imagine 
3 *ou have seen ? And where are the baskets ? ” 

“ The eatables. Sir Harry ! ” said the fellow. ” The 
ghosts a’ gotten them.” 

” Eh ! Never until this night have I heard of ghosts 
having need of wine and meat.” 

“’Tis the truth, doctor,” said Cobbe, tuiTiing to that 
gentleman. “ They jumped out ’pon me soon’s I put a 
step among the gorse. They whisked away the baskets, 
Sir Harry; an’ rolled me down into a clay-hole, doctor. 
And—then they vanished like as the^^ were inii’acles.” 

“ Confound 30 U ! ” cried Sir Harry. “ How can a bottle 
of wine vanish ? ” 

“ Ah ! But vanish it did,” said Cobbe, “ for I see’d it. 
An’ the folks ’unselves just went into nothing, like moon¬ 
light.” 

“You are a cracked-brained rogue,” said Sir Harry 
angrily. “ I will have this matter out with you later. 
Move yourself, man. Though I’m beginning to think I am 
shpckled with a parcel of children to-night. Let us get 
hack to it, Gilbert. Wo must work without sup, that is 
all to be said of it.” 

But now, first my uncle, then Tom, displayed a reluctance 
in taking up their spades again. Indeed, uncle outs|>okenly 
refused to turn unotla^r clod and said ho felt as if he were 
flisturbing old graves in the church ground. No amount 
of siu'ciing or thrt'at(aiitig or coaxing on the part of Sir 
Harry or the doetoi- e(nild insfarit him again. 

“ Only liarm will come of it,” Ik^ said doggedly. 

“ Well, .so be it,” said the doctor, in a tone of disgust. 
“ The work is fini.shed for to-night. We ma\- as well 
return and eat in eoinfort, Hari'y, and get to bed.” 

1 could perceiye that the doctor was liiglily annoy(‘d. 
H(^ .sjK)ke yerv sharply to us all. “ \M‘ must dig by day- 
liglit—though the niglit is b(‘tter, and saf(‘r, for our seeret,” 
he said. “ You, Tom, and the boy, had bett(T stay and 
keep wateh over the tools, and wo will come out to \ou in 
the fiist light of tin' morning. And may I be protc'ctt'd 
from tlu‘ companionship of hk<‘ fools again ! Bring a lantern, 
Master Cooper. 1 shall (•onsid<.;r whether 1 will e\er again 
cross \ our door-sill after to-night.” 


Now , I would have preferred to hav'e gone away with thetn 
rather than stay on the island; and, with tears of terror 
filling my eyes, I w’atched their figures, all huddled closely 
together, as they followed the swinging lantern-light among 
the trees. When I turned it was to behold Tom—a simple, 
easily befuddled creature at the best of times—squatting 
as in a trance, palpably racked with a like fear. 

“ ’Tis a frittenin’ business altogether,” he muttere<l. 
“ I would gi’ my right hcuid if only Sir HaiT 3 ^ w’ould let 
it be.” 

“ Do 3 ’^ou believe there is treasure here, Tom ? ” I 
asked him. 

“ Don’t talk of it. Master Dickie,” he said. “ 1 be too 
fritted to say w’hat I believe at this minute.” 

“ Do 3 ^ou think the island is haimted by ghosts ? ” I 
pressed him stupidl 3 \ “ Perhaps the Danes do come 
back—— ” 

“ Now% be done w’ith it,” he said sharply. “ You put 
me of a sweat like a adder. If I says I don’t believe such 
woman’s .scares, as the squire calls ’em, I—^I-” 

“ M'hat is the matter, Tom ? ” I asked ; for he w’as part 
risen from his place, and his voice had trailed away into a 
confused mumbling. 

“ I—I could-” he stammered. Then he rose to liis 

feet w’ith a ciy. “ Save us ! Look across 3 'onder ! A\Tiat 
is it ? Is it—or ma 3 *be ’tis just a trick of the moonlight.” 

I turned mv head sharply and looked in the direction 
that he indicated. Instantly all m 3 ^ life seemed to fixxze 
in mv' bod 3 ^ 

Siirel 3 ’ it was no trick of the moon’s playing ? Someone 
■—something, there certainly w€is, gliding in €uid out 
through the w^ood. No matter whether it were in shadow 
or not, its face, a gre 3 '’, misty patch, was visible, and w as 
turned in our direction. 

The thing was too powerful for me. I could not repress 
m 3 ^ terror, and the cry that rose from my lips must ha\ e 
rung far through the wood. As for Tom, he threw himself 
dow’n to the ground and buried his face. 

“Don’t ’ee look, bo 3 M” he called. “’Twill scorch 3 'oiir 
e\'cs if \'ou look. Hide 3 ^oiu’self. Morc 3 ^ on us ! ” 

I, however, could not turn my face from the dre^adful 
object. And, as I watched its passing, I even fancied that 
I could make out that it wore an olden dress, such as the 
doctor had once described to me as being the costume of 
the Danish raiders. 

With my breath held betek in my throat, I watched it 
imtil it faded, and with my heart beating a tattoo. It 
paased, as Cobbe had said of his attackers, into the moon¬ 
light. 

Then, disregarding the instructions of the doctor to 
remain and watch, and forgetting entirely the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tom, I put my fingers over my 0308 , opening 1113 * 
fingers for .sp 3 '-holes, and ran in panic from the spot. 

How I succeeded in reaching the inn other than by the 
aid of Providence I cannot tell; I remember only that 1 
arilv’ed there breathless, and set up a wild hullabaloo at 
the door for admittance. 

Next morning, along with the doctor and Sir Harr 3 % I 
returned to the island. My story was heartily laughed at, 
as 1 had anticipated, and my shame added to b 3 ^ the 
doctor's hazarding in jest a description of the state in which 
w(‘ should find Tom. 

Tlic most imaginative of his guesses, and the worst of 
1113 fc'ai-s, however, were surpassed by the truth. 

Tom was still there, 3 ^ 0 t not w'here I had last seen him. 
Instead, a neat grave had been dug in the island soil. 
Koimd about it, standing upright in the ecirth, w*ere our 
s])ad(‘s, all laced together with the cord. Poor Tom, bo\ind 
liaiid and foot, and scared to dumbness, lay in the gra\e 
stall Fig up at the .sly 
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CHAPTER X. 


“GIB’’ COMES TO GRIEF. 



T om came out of liis stupefaction slowly before the 
doctor’s questioning ; and his story of the events 
of the niglit seemed incoherent and foolish to my 
companions, I have no doubt. 

He lield firmly to his opinion, liowever, that he had been 
the spoil of spints. 

“ 'Twas soon after the boy ran off, frittened—an’ 
small blame to him,” he said. “ A matter of time, while 
^lenham Church struck twice, when the spirits tumbled 
all over me from beliind. I fought up at ’em dor my life, 
but couldna’ reach aught with my hands. An’ ne’er a 
bit could I see, for they’d tied a clout o’er my eyes, which 
ai n’t extraordin’ good at ordinary times. Just as if I was 
a bunch of driftwood they tietl me, and set me aside. 
Doctor, I thought of prayers to say then that I’d forgotten 
since I was a nij^pet of a boy. Not a blessed word did they 
.say to me, though ; but just left me aside and worked, ’till 
t hey fetched me up again and set me down 
in the grave they’d made. They sang, too, 
some old tarradiddle about old kings and 
battles ; and it were by their singing gettin’ 
softer and softer that I knew they were 
<1 rifting away. \Mien they were gone, 

and the songs all over, 1 lay and 
thought ; and the quietness round me 
I've ne'er felt the like of. ’Twas as if 
I was locked in a cluirch.” 

“ Pah ! You are a babe ; 
and I do not Ix'lieve a word 
of your nonsense,” said the 
doctor. 

“ You were dreaming, you 
C'lown,” said Sir Harry. 

“ If it was dreaming. Squire 
Strapp,” said Tom, “ can you 
say how the grave comes to 
lx* iniule, and myself ti d up 
like a highwayman ? ” 

” Tliat \'ou were 
attacked by some¬ 
body, there is no 
doubt,” said the doc¬ 
tor. 

” I’ll swallow my 
ol<l Jean de Bry if it 
were a ghost,” said 
Sir Harry impatiently. 

” Ay. By some- 
bofly,” said the doc¬ 
tor. “ I would give 
much to know by 
whom. Somebody 
who ha-s shadowed 
Sind dogged our 
sjctioiis right along. 

\Mio they are, and 
wliat may be their 
object, is what I 
think it is high time 
w e endeavoured to discover. 


” I would lose a week of sleep to be able to answer the 
question,” said the doctor gravely. “ Though, mark me, 
I will find the answer to it ! We w ill set such a watch here, 
Harry, that not even the slimmest and most boneless of 
Tom’s ghosts shall be able to squeeze through without being 
seen.” 

‘‘ Hear the doctor, man,” said Sir Harry. “ If any of 
you suffer from shakings and teeth-chattering from to-day, 
you will have to reckon with me. I’ll pack you all off, to 
carry your dreams to some other market. What is ailing 
the plaguey dog, Dickie ? I’ll have no tliroat left if I liave 




** Poor Tom, bound 
hand and foot, lay in the 
grave, staring up at the sky.” 

{See page 476.) 


You addle-witted simpleton, 
Tom ! Did you not even catch a glimpse of one of your 
‘ ghosts,’ or recognise a voice ? ” 

” They didna’ speak a word, other than sing,” said Tom. 
“ I should not ’a’ know n tliem had I seen ’em face to face. 
Nor should I ’a’ known their voices, for I never knew a 
soul who was a Dane. My folk are all Buck’namshire.” 

“ Confound you for a fool past all hope ! ” said the 
doctor, with a laugh. 

” Ghosts of Danes they were not,” said Sir Hairy; 
“ though ghosts of a kind they are who are opposed to us. 
We .see naught of them ; only their tracks. Naught of 
w hy they come, nor whence. \\Tio are they, doctor ? ” 


to call in this manner to be heard. Tcha ! Cuff him ! 
Stop the din he is making there. Hi, Gib ! Gib ! ” 

Gib was not to bo quieted so easily, how^ever. The 
mysterious business with which ho was very intently con¬ 
cerned had interested him from the beginning of our visit. 
I had observed him as he tracked, nose to the earth, to and 
fro across the island ; here routing under the bracken, there 
inquiring among tree roots. I had seen him, also, approach 
the big beech tree that grows out near the edge of the moat 
and which throws a single mighty branch like an arm 
across the water and casts a shallow upon the far side. 

To this solemn grey trunk the old dog had come in the 
course of his exploration and sniffed eagerly round it as far 
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as the side which reflected itself in the still water. There 
he had immediately set up a strange growling* and once 
had drawn sharply back as if he had been struck smartly. 

Then it was that he broke out in an enraged barking 
’vhile backing slowly away from the tree. 

“ Catch hold of the hound, boy ! ” cried the doctor 
impatiently. 

Gib was a big, powerful fellow, and twice he broke away 
from my grasp. Each time he returned swiftly, bristling 
and savage, to the grey beech tree. 

Many times when recalling the event I have considered 
how, had we but given regard to the dog’s action that day, 
and to the news vhich he was actually proclaiming to us in 
his only way, my narrative might end with this paragraph. 
By ill-hap it chanced that we should be just then too deeply 
engrossed in our disappointment and in the mystery 
enveloping our quest on the island. Gib’s voice was nothing 
more than the meaningless barking of a startled dog, and 
an annoyance to boot. 

“ Ye had best take the animal home, boy,” said Sir 
Harry sharply. 

Therefore, within half an hour, Gib and I were racing 
in through the big gates of Stoby House and, a few minutes 
later, I was filling the ears of Everleigh, Sir Harrj^’s steward, 
with a tangled stery of Tom’s mischance. 

Nigh on noon came Sir Harry and the doctor and flung 
themselves, sullenly and wearily, each into a big chair in 
the hall. Neither spoke a word to me and I gathered 
therefrom that the digging had not yet revealed anything of 
the secret. 

I crept stealthily away from them and out of the house. 

On the grass in front of the main windows I came again 
upon Gib and readily I responded to his bounding call 
to play. 

The house seemed to be overawed with gloom, but 
a few minutes of tumbling with Gib soon restored my 
happiness. 

The old dog’s favoiuite play was for me to pitch a piece 
of stick as far beyond the house hedge as I could and for 
himself to race away, out by the gates along the road, 
search for it, and carry it back to me. 

A score of times I threw the stick for him that day ; 
a score of times—splendid hunter that he was—he returned, 
with dancing eyes, and dropped it at my feet. 

Oh, Gib ! h€Mi we but been content with that. But 
I surrendered to your noisy plea for yet another round 
and threw the wood for you with all my strength. 

Like a shaft from a bow he sprcuig away again. I 
watched his shaggy form leap and curve out through the 
open gates, and saw him not again until his dead body, 
brutally slashed, was flung to me over the hedgerow 

Neither scuffle nor cry had I heeuxi. Nothing, imtil that 
poor beaten body came down, as it were, out of the great 
inyste y, with a thud near where I waited. 

“ Doctor ! Sir Harry ! ” I cried, running into the 
house. “ They have killed Gib ! ” 

I met Everleigh on the hou^ step, and the old fellow, 
with an angry exclamation, went scuttling away as fast 
as his legs would carry him to discover our dear Gib’s 
assailant. 


Indeed, we all searched furiously the countrj’- round ; I, 
with tears blinding my eyes. Whenever I came upon the 
squire I found him fiU^ with a storm of anger. Nowhen’. 
however, did we behold any person, or come upon the track 
of one. 

“ What is all this devilrx^ ? ” cried Sir Harry, on our 
return to the house. “ ^^ull you tell me how has my 
hound injiu’ed any soul ’soever ? ” 

To-day, as I write these words, with the knowledge of 
the island’s secret in my mind, and recalling poor Gib's 
activity there about the bole of the grey beech tree, I can 
provide the reply to the squire’s question. 

I remember how, at that moment, I chanced to glance 
away from the poor beast at our feet fiuid that my e\ e>.s 
fell instantly upon the dandy figure of John Harnett, who 
was passing by the gate. 

A thrill, and a great weakness, ran through me at siglit 
of him there, and I felt siu*e that he, and none other, w as 
connected witl> the killing of the dog. 

Swiftly I directed the attention of my friends to the 
velvet-footed, stealthy figure ; and I perceived that the 
doctor at once experienced similar thoughts to my own. 
His face flushed with anger and suspicion as he ran and 
halted Mr. Harnett a few paces beyond the gate. 

“ Might I desire, sir, wliether you have pa«ie<l—or 
observ’ed—any strange person lingering in the neighbour¬ 
hood ? ” he asked. 

The question rang with so clear a-note of suspicion, and 
was so forcibly spoken, that Harnett could not mistake it. 

“ Indeed, I have not,” said that gentleman, tossing 
his head indignantly. “ I vow your manner is displeasing, 
sir.” 

“The matter in my mind is not pleasant,” came tlie 
swift retort from the doctor. 

“ Your tone assures me so,” said Harnett. “ And I 
would add that it can be only your own affair.” 

“ Perchance not,” said the doctor. 

“ Then, may I say that it is certainly not mine,” .saitl 
Harnett, sharply. 

“ I hope with all my heart that it is not,” said the 
doctor. “For the person who can take the life of a 
dog may be clothed like a king, but has the soid of an 
assassin.” 

“ Pray, let me pass,” said fiamett. “ All this has no 
meaning for me.” 

He took out his glass and quizzed the doctor insolently 
through it; but I noticed how the doctor gave him the 
stare back, without flinching and defiantly. 

“ Bah ! ” said Harnett, as he strolled away. 

A few yards distant, however, he turned and looked back 
at us ; and I seemed to detect a quiet amusement lurking 
in his eyes. I fancy that Sir Harry, too, saw it there, for 
what else should have prompted him to run out suddenly 
and come up beside the little dandy ? 

“ I intend to search patiently and thoroughly for the 
rogue w'ho has killed my hound,” he said with quiet em¬ 
phasis. “ When I have found him I will pin him to the 
palings of my house with my owm sword for all the country¬ 
side to behold him. I would have you think well on that, 
Mr. Harnett.” 


{To be continued.) 


Pals. 


H e doesn’t think you perh'ct, for he knows you far too 
well. 

But lie’s certain he can trust you, come what may ; 
You think there’s no one like him, and no fear v ou’ll 
over tell 

Of the scrape you shared together one fine day. 

He’s not so extra hrainj% though he's not at all a fool. 

But a ciiaj) wlui's always sure to play tlie game ; 


In a hot and tightish corner he’ll be plucky and keep cool. 
And of course he counts on you to do the same. 

He simply hates all blarney, and of course you hate it too. 

But you know that he’d defend you, hot and strong ; 

You’re sure you’ve found a ped of pals, who’s absolutely true. 
And a friendship that will last your whole life long. 

Fedden Tixdauu 
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One of the most popular books this season will undoubtedly 
be “ The ‘ Boys* Own * Book of ADVT:NnjRE,” the first 
of a new series, to be entitled “ The 
A NEW ADVEN- School Boy’s Annual ” (“ B.O.P. ” office 
TURR ANNUAL price, Ss. 6d. net). As I have edited 

FOR BOYS. this volume myself I may be permitted 

to know something about it, and I can 
assure you fdlows that it is packed from cover to cover with 
stirring yarns of adventure all over the world—hunting yams 
about elephants, lions, tigers, wolves, etc., encounters with 
snakes, thrilling escapes and 
hair’s-breadth adventures “ by 
flood and field,” and so on. 

The volume is illustrated by 
well-known “ B.O.P.’' artists, 
with a coloured frontispiece 
and a coloured picture on tlie 
front cover. This fii'st issue 
of “ The School Boy’s Annual ” 
will be followed by others, of 
which announcement will be 
duly made. Meanwhile, I 
may call attention to the com¬ 
panion volume, erntitled “ The 
School Girl’s Annual.” The 
sisters of “ B.O.P.” readers will 
be equally delighted with this 
attraetive a.ssortment of storits. 

While, on this subject of 
new issues, let me remind my 
readers of the additions to 
the popular series of “ B.O.P.” 

.Jig-saw Puzzles. On this page 
I giv’e reduced reproductions 
of two of the series; others 

n'‘cently prepared, in about 100 pieces each, are : “ A Holiday 
on the Broads” and “A Border Chieftain.” Tlieso jig-saw 
puzzles can be obtained from the ” B.O.P.” office, at 3s. tkl. 
net each. 



Two popular **B.O.P. 

A Nigerian Chief.” 


On the next page will be seen a photograph showing some 
little Arab boys in a native school at Soheiya Yemen, South 
Arabia. In sending me this picture, 
HOW ARAB Mr. Donald McLeish, who took the 

BOYS ATTEND photograph himself, says: ” The sub- 

SCHOOL. jects of instruction taught in the schools 

of Arabia are very limited in scope and 
almost entirely religious in character ; the mere reading of 
verses from the Koran being in itself considered a meritorious 


act. Tlie learning of the Arabic alphabet is regarded only as 
a means towards enabling the scholars to recite the Koran by 
heart, w'hich is considered to bo the great end of education. 
The boj’s are seated in a half-circle facing the master, who 
emphasises his teachings by means of a lavish use of his cane. 
When the master’s attention is diverted, however, the dark- 
skinned urchins find time for the same tricks as European 
boys resort to in similar circumstances. Led by the eldest 
scholar who, standing, reads from characters inscril>ed on a 
wooden hand-tablet, the boys repeat their lessons in a monoton¬ 
ous chant, meanwhile sw^aying 
their bodies to and fro, which, 
according to Eastern ideas, is 
supposed to render the mind 
pliant and the memory more 
retentive.” 

* * * 

And now for another note 
about schoolboys in a distant 
land. 

A PLEA “O u t 

FROM FAR- on the 

AWAY PERSIA, grass- 

le.ss foot¬ 
ball grounds, the boys in the 
C.M.S. schools in Persia learn 
to ‘ pass ’ and to play for their 
side. Sitting round the hostel 
fire in the winter evenings, 
they practi.se their newly- 
acquired English by reading 
‘ The Boy’s Owti Paper,’ 
and other boys* books, sent 
out from England ; and slowly 
they learn of kindness to animals 
and chivalry to women, and that the brave speak the truth 
and despise a bribe.” 

That is an extract from a little book, publ '^d by the Church 
Missionary Society, that I was recently reading. The title ol 
the book is ” Glimpses of Persia,” its author is M. M. Wood, 
and, as I expect you will understcind, it was the name of our 
own paper that caught my eye as I was indulging in a preliminary 
peep through the pages. You may be sure that I was particu¬ 
larly pleased to have this additional proof that the ” B.O.P.” 
is a real help to such splendid endeavour in foreign lands. 

The passage above given continues thus :—” Day by day, 
as the missionary and his helpers teach in class, play games, 
or otherwise assist, the boys are learning what it mean.s 
to be Christian men. Away up in the mountains,, in the free 



Jig-saw Puzzles. 

” The Prince of Wales as an 
Indian Chief.” 
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life of the holiday camp, they watch the daily life of a Christian, 
and in those glorious summer nights they get nearer to the man 
who would load them to Christ, and to the One from Whom he 
draws his strength.” 

Truth.to tell, the land of Persia is one of those countries 
that in these times of widened outlook stand in sore need of 
civilisation’s helping hand. It is fitting that we should not 
only understand the necessity of these otlier nations, but should 
appreciate the wonders that are already being worked in them by 
Faith. As to the latter, here is a small but significant story :— 
“ The snow was deep, and the poor of Isfahan were dying of 
starvation and cold. Down in one of the back streets the boys 
of the college found a widow with three little children. They 
had no fire, no money, and had eaten their lost bit of food. 
‘ If you come to our school at noon we w’ill give you somethuig 
to eat,’ they said. The woman—a Moslem w’onan—could not 
believe her ears. Food for her . . from boys ! She 

went, and day by day, through that bitter Persian w’inter, 
she got food. How ? Those boys took it in turns to do w’ithout 
their ow'u dinners.” 

It is a dark picture of Persia that is faithfully painted in this 
little book. ” Kailw’ays are non-existent; the roads in central 
Persia are as they were in the days of Cyius ; the bridges of 
Shah Abb is stand, but in ruins ; the mails are liable to be lost 
or stolen at every stage, and the whole country is a mass of 
corruption.” As with many another nation, despair might well 
s?ize upon the heart of the people, were it not for the orifiamme 
of a better life that has been planted in their midst. In the 
stillness of the night the educational missionary looks right 
on into the future, to the time when his boys will be the lace- 
makers of Persia, the doctors, the teachers, the employers of 
labour—men who will leaven every side of Persian life with 
Christian ideals—men who will lead Persia to Christ. 

The medical mission hospitals, the educational missions, 
and the travelling missionaries are the factors that are to-day 
achieving these things in Persia. Here is another testimony 
to their triumph, a victory that would be augmented were 
the workers greater in number. A band of Arabs, dusty and 
travel-stained, arrived at the hospital door. “ This was their 
story : ‘ VV"e have travelled a journey of 200 miles to bring you 
our chief for treatment.’ For ten days they had trav’elled 
across the desert, resting in the caravansaries at night. Every¬ 
one w'ho met them in the desert would ask them : ‘ Where are 
you going ? ’ ‘ We are going to the Mission hospital.’ ‘ Why 


not go to some doctor, a son of the Prophet ? * * We liave been 

to the sons of the Prophet, and our chief is no better, but wors. 
We" are going to the Christian hospital.' An^ the news sprea i 
through the desert that there was a Christian hospital wher- 
there was hope.” 

♦ * ♦ 

It is a very common thing for readers to w-rite to me askii.i’ 
if it is still possible to secure certain old numbers of the ” B.O.P.. 

which they require to make some 
. ARE YOU complete. Very often the answer has t" 

BINDING UP be made that the numbers desired ar^ 

YOUR “ B.O.P.’S ” ? out of print and cannot be supplied, Th-* 
inquirer thus finds himself with an 
incomplete volume which is scarcely worth binding. Now, a! 
this can be avoided if readers make a point of binding up their 
monthly parts at once in the cases provided by the publisher- 
A complete ” B.O.P. ** volume is thus ensured, a volume which 
is a reference book, as well as a delightful companion, for later 
years. Get a binding-case now if you need one. 

♦ * ♦ 


The July number of the ‘‘ B.O.P.” will be an especial siunrncr 
number, as a glance at its principal contents will show*. Tb** 
coloured cover will illustrate an importaiu 
NEXT MONTH’S article, entitled ” Sailing on the Broads. " 
SUMMER NUMBER in w’hich w’ill be found practical hint- 
OF THE “B.O.P.” and advice for all who may contemplate^ 
80 spending their summer hohdn\. 
This article, which will be further illustrated by photograph-, 
is by L. W. Rimmer, w’hose account of A Holiday on the 
Broads,” in our last volume, attracted no little attention. 
Then there will be a paper on ” The Importance of ‘ Individu¬ 
ality ’ in Cricket,” by G. T. S. Stevens, the Oxford and Middlesex 
” crack ” ; ‘‘ Ordeal by Water,” a school rowing story (complete 
in this number), by Richard Bird ; two other complet*' 
stories : ” The Luck of the Flemings,” a tale of Cavaliers and 
Roimdheads, by G. Godfray Sellick, and ” The New Chum.' 
a story of the Australian Bush, by V. M. Methley ; A Clieap 
Aquarium, How to Make and Stock It ” (illustrated) ; “ How 
to Make a Model Helicopter ” (illustrated) ; together with further 
instalments of the three splendid serials, and all the usual 
features. Make sure of securing your July ” B.O.P.,” you fellows, 
as I anticipate a big run on this ” Summer number.” 


A. L. H. 



Photo : Donald McLexth, 


In an Arab Boys’ School. 
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I. 

“ ¥ T would 130 no ilso at all trying to re-atling that, sir. 

I Tho frame wouldn’t boar the pull.” 

I The shopman looked disparagingly at tho tennis 
racquet Fosbory of tho Fifth form at St. Wulf- 
stan’s passed over the counter, and that youth frowned 
impatiently. 

“ Can’t you do anything with it at all ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t guarantee it,” replied the man. “ Even 
if we put in the two strings that aie gone, there are five 
or six ready to give the fii-st time you use it. J think that 
r racquet has had its day, sir. Won’t 3011 look at .some 
i now ones ? ” 

“ It’s no use. I can’t afford one,” replied Fosbory 
in a depiessed voice. The shopman smiled ingratiatingly. 

“ W ell, sir, \'ou know we wouldn’t press you for payment 
for a week or two. W’e’ve had de.alings with tho young 
gentlemen from St. W'ulfstan’s before.” 

Fosbory nodded gloomily. He had been in debt to 
S[>arkes Hrothers, sporting and athletic outfitters, before 
now, and he recollected that the letters from that obliging 
firm had become yery urgent, not to .say thieatening, 
before ho had managed to scrape iqi enough to pay the 
account. But Mr. Harokl Sparkes had apparently for¬ 
gotten all about that little episode, and ho liandod a now 
rnequet to Fosbor.y, with an air that seemed to conyey 
that ho was Sparkes Brothers’ most favoured customer. 

Fosberj' took it hesitatingh', and began to try it. Mr. 
Sparkes produced a hall, and sent it to him. It honnded 
from the racquet almost as if it harl been alive, and Foshery 
drew a quick breath. With that racquet he was practically' 
certain to win the tennis finals. His drives would be almost 
imtakeablo. 

This tenuis touniamont was a new institution at St. 
AVulfstan’s. "J'he courts hafl been them for some veal’s, 
but their chief u.so had boon to amuse tho fags when all 
the cricket pitches wore occupied. But this 3 ’ear one or 
two of the .senior bov'S had discovered that there uas 
more in tennis than ukucI^' patting a ball over a net, and 
the result had been a properly organised tournament, 
u'hich Foshery stood a very goo<l chance of winning. 

And now, just a.s ho had reached tlu) semi-final, his 
racquet had giv’on out. Fosliery cast a malevolent glance 
at it as he handcnl hack the new one to Mr. Sparkes. 

“ It’» no use. I can’t afford it. I .suppose I mast 
soo if I can borrow one,” he .said glumly'. 

“ It’s only two guineas,” insinuated Mr. Sparkes. 
f Fasbery laughed. There was no need to take the shop- 
I keeper int-o his confidence, but it was a physical im|3ossi- 
^ bility with him to keep money. As his chum, I.anglej'', 
said, it just melted awaj'. Bealh% Foshery was sometimes 
^ inclined to think that a soveieign with him did not go so 


far as a shdling with I^angley And he never had anything 
to show for it, either. 

Not only that, hut ho was alwa^vs in debt. This y(^ry 
terra ho luul written homo so often for an arlv'ance of his 
pocket-money that his father, when standing tho last 
supply', ha<i told him plainly it was to last till the end of 
tho term. Needless to say, it had not done so, but further 
attempts on tho paternal purse had met with firm refusals, 
and Foshery was compelled to roalis^o that that channel 
was clo.sed to him for tho time l 3 oing. He was popular 
at school, and his own immediate circle of friends had 
advanced him a certain modicum of cash, hut schoolboys’ 
pockets are not very deep, and that source of supply was 
now also cut off. 

Meanwhile, Mr.’ Sparkes had boon watching his victim 
pretty closely. Business at the school ha<l l 3 een none 
too brisk with the brothers of late, as th(^ enhanced price 
of all sporting goods had resulterl in axlditional cam on 
the part of the Saints. He now loaned over the counter, 
and spoke confidentially' to his customer. 

“ If y'oii w'ould care to take it to try, sir, you would bo 
y’ory yvelcome. I wouldn’t do it to evoiybody, of course, 
but I know 1 can trust you to take care of it.” 

Fosbory hesitated, and tho man followed up his advan- 
tage. 

” It’s a good racquet, sir, and well yvorth its price, hut 
as yon’i-e an old customer, I’ll say' two poimds to you 
instea<^l of guinea.s.” 

It was a good racquet. Even Foshery’s inexperienced 
eye could .see that. And an iflea was forming in his hoa<l. 
Mr. Sparkes had offered it to him on approval. Suppose 
he should take it on these conditions, keep it over tho 
yvook-end, yvin tho tournament yvith it, and then return it 
to Sparkes as not suiting him ? It was a mean idea, and 
Foshery' knew it, but all the same he procoedeil to attempt 
to draw Mr. Sparkes. 

Shaking his head rogrotfullj', he handed tho racquet 
back to the shopkeeper. 

” It’s no use. I shouldn’t have time to try' it till Satur¬ 
day, and to-day’s only Wednesday,” he said. 

“ Oh, never mind that,” responded Mr. Sparkes, genially. 
“ It won’t come to any harm in your study till Saturday. 
You keep it till ISlonday morning, and I’ll be bound you 
keep it all the time once yoii’y'o tried it.” 

” All right. You’re a brick, Sparkes. Then, it’s two 
pounds if 1 like it, and if not you’ll take it hack on Monday',” 
said Foshery, quite tis if he contemplated making tho 
purchase. 

‘‘ Tliat’s right, sir,” said Mr. Sparkes, rapidly making 
put an ” on appro.’* iny'oico. “ And if 3 'ou’ll kindlj' 
keep it in tliis pre'« yvhon not in uso, it can’t come 
to any' harm.” 

So Foshery took tho racquet in its new press back to 
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St. Wiilfstan’s with him. He had no cause to bo dis- 
siitisfied with it when ho tried it the next day. There was 
no need to hit hard with that racquet in his hand. If 
he won tlie tournament—ami he know tliat his opponent 
would not have the smallest chance against him—lie 
determined to ask the Games Committoo whether for 
the prize he could have either cash or an order on Sparkos 
Brothers. Very probably then Sparkes would allow him 
to keep the racquet, and pay the balance next term. It 
would not bo like owing for the whole aTiiourtt. 

So it was a verj^ cheerful Fosbery who took the court 
the following Saturday aftenaoon. Them were two 
events to be played, the semi-finals and the final. Fosbery 
won the first sot against his chum, Langley, in great style, 
and jiimped the net at its conclusion in order to change 
sides. But unfortunately—Fosloery n'^ver could tell how 
it happened—in some way the precious racejuet fell from 
his hand while making the jump, reached the gi'ound first, 
and Fosbery landed on it with a thump. 

Crack ! b^)sbery picked up the racquet, hoping tlie 
ominous noise was merely from the strings. It liardly 
seemed possible that his rubber-soled shoes could damage 
the frame. But the courts were of cement, and as ho picked 
it up he found that his fear was justifieil. The beautiful 
new frame was broken across the shoulder. 

“ I say, old chap ! hard Cheddar I ’* exclaimed I^ngley, 
as Fosbery ruefully regarded the ruined racquet. “ Vou 
can have it mendefl, though. They're sure to be able 
to rivet it.” 

Fosbery managed to summon up a wry smile. 

” Not in time for the tournament, though.” 

“ We’ll postpone the match, if you like,” offered Langley, 
f e lerously. 

Fosbery shook his head. 

It’s no good. Too near the end of the term. It 
can’t hang over till next. Stomiy wouldn’t allow it.” 

” I suppose not,” said Langley, doubtfully. 

” I must borrow a racquet, 1 suppose, unless I scratch,” 
said Fosbery. 

” Oh don’t do that,” urged Iiis opponent. 

” Well, who will lend me a bat ? ” asked Fosbery 
of the few onlookers. 

1'wo or thrive were proffered for Fosbery to choose from 
and the match was renewed, but 
th(^ boy had lost heart, and Lang- 
l('y took the next two sets easily, 
at fi 2, 0 2. 

The unfortunate borrower returnee 1 
lohis study with a decidedly morose 
expression on his usually cheeidul 
face. He harl incurred a liability ' 

of two |)oun<ls, and his a.ss(‘ts were y 

nil. Ho might try writing home 
again, but it would iir rclv mean 


“ Did you win ? ” 

Langley laughed. 

” Rather not. Old Prettyman wiped up the floor witN 
me. I only got one game in two sets. I say. Fossy. you 
were a cuckoo to let me l^eat you. You’ll liave put up 
a much better fight against bim.” 

“ I know. Smashing my racquet put me olT,” said 
Fosbery, wondering what Langley would call him wheu 
he knew the full extent of his misfortunes. 

Lantrley nodded. ” It was rotten luck.” ho siid, 
.sympathetically, and Fosbei’y had to regard tliat as c«:»u- 
solatioa. 


A VISIT to Sparkes Brothei-s di<I not materially 
improve Fo.sbery's prospects. Mr. Sparke> wa- 
exceedingly kind in commiserating with his cu-i- 
tomer over his misfoidune, and promised to have 
the raccpiet riv-e ed for what he callecl a merely nominil 
sum. But he was equally firm in refusing to take it back 
in its damaged condition at half-price, nor did he .see hi- 
way to allowing credit beyond two days before the end of 
the term. 

” You see, sir, if I once began that sort of thing, half 
the young gentlemen from St. W'ulfstan’s would be wantiiuz 
mo to do it,” he said, very reasonably. “ Of course, 1 
know it would be nil right with you, but I dare not bogiu 
it. I really dare not, sir.” 

Fnpleasant though it was to hear such a decision, theix^ 
was no doubt that it was sound common ense, and Foslx^rv 
turned away without tiying to argue. Also his conscienc' 
told him that it .served him riglit. Ho liad been tryin: 
to cheat Sparkes Brothei*s, and fate had turnotl tJie .scali' 
against him.self. 

But the money must be raised somehow, ami obviously 
the only way was to tr\' and borrow it. He si>>nt a bu-y 
evening visiting the Fifth and Sixth form studies, but 
the end of the term is not a favourable time for borrowing: 
money; and Langley laughed when, at the end of an hour'< 
hanl labour, Fosbery’s results were a florin, two separate- 
shillings, two sixpences, a threepenny-piece, four lioimits. 

two ha’pennies, ami a 
farthing. 

“It's no laughing mat ter," 
said Fosbery, indignantly 
’ “Sparkes i.sn’t likely to tak-. 

five and eightj^'iico farthing 
payment instoail of t\\ • 
I- pounds, and if it goos t * 

• iV-j Head thci-e'll bo an 

awful row after what my 

| f \ “ Have you trieil Ran- 

some ? ” asked I^\nglcy. 
W fc \ thoughtfully. “No, I know 
j^ you don't like him, 

t-V coiu-se. No one does. Bui 
^ there’s no getting over tlr 

fact that he's jolly well of:. 
^ and I know he hatl a remit 

tance yesterday, becauso li* 
was gassing about it in Hall.' 

. ‘‘Well, I'll try, but I sliail 

probably end by calling him a 
. giabbing profiteer, which von't 

.y'^-j:. |,p|p very much,” said Foslxn 

tVy reluctantly. Then a bright 

came to him*. 

^ ^ » Langley, old chap. 

^ ^" 1 le said. 

‘‘Me? Oh, rats!” ix^pla . 
• Langley, hastily. 

Fosbery ••nded oa it with a thump." “ Do. \ou know hiiw 1 
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loathe the beast, and he likes you. He does, i*oally. 
Everybody does.’* 

“ Bow-wow ! ” retorted Langley, not at all moved by 
this piece of gross flattery. 

Fosbery sighed as he left the room and made his way 
to Ransome’s study. Ho siglied again as he opened the 
door in i*osponse to the occupant’s, “ come in.” Kansoine 
looked up in surprise as Fosbery enteied. 

“ Dear me. To what am I indebted for this honour ? ” 
he asked sarcastically. 

“ Er—I wondered if you would do something for me, 
Ramsome,” began the visitor, rather awkwardly. 

“ Deliglited, of course. I’m always ready to oblige 
my chums,” responded Ransome, with a slight accent 
on the last word. 

Fosbery flushed a little. 


“ I doubt it. I’m quite sorry, Fosbery, but I really 
don’t think we’ve been good friends long eLough to warrant 
my handing over such a largo sum.” 

He grinned unplea.santly as he spoke, and broke into a 
laugh as Fosbery loft the room, banging the d(cr hard. 

” The nerve,” muttered Ransome te himself. ” Cuts mo 
dead half the term, because I’m not good enough company 
for him and his precious pals, and then tries to borrow 
two quid of me. If he has anything worth while to 
offer me in exchange it w'ould have boon a different matter. 
His place in the Form eleven, for instance.” 

Ransome’s face took on a thoughtful frown as ho 
concluded his soliloquy. He sat for some minutes in 
silence, and then suddenly banged his hand down on the 
table. 

“ My hat ! I do believe with a little mameuvring I could 



***niey dashed in to find Ransome prostrate on the floor, with Fosbery dancing round him.” {See page 485 .) 


“ We are not very friendly, it’s true, but I didn’t know 
whether you would help me out of a hole. I’m hard up, 
and I want to borrow' some tin. I know you’ve had a 
remittance.” 

“ Certainly. Anything up to ten bob,” replied Ransome, 
generously, thrusting his hand into his pocket and drawing 
out a fat purse. 

“ I—I w’ant two quid,” said Fosbery. 

Ransome stared a moment, and then put his purse 
away. 

“ Sorry. Nothing doing,” he said, laconically. 

“ Can’t you poasibly manage it ? ” asked Fosbery. 
“ I’m really in an awful hole.” 

“ Quite imposs. You can have the ten bob if you like, 
but I w'ant my quids for another purpose. Besides— 
excuse me, Fosbery, but you’re always borrowing, and 
two quid is a lot of money. When w'ould you propose 
to refund it ? ” 

“ Next term,” growled Fosbery, ungracioush^ He 
WAS getting restive under this cross-examination. 

Ransome shook his head. 


kid Carstairs into giving me Fossy’s place in the eleven 
It’s w'orth trying, anyway.” 

Fosbery was rather taken aback when Ransome stopped 
him after lessons that afternoon. 

” Come to my study, Fosbery. I’ve got a proposal 
to make,” he said quietly. 

Fosbery hesitateci, but not for long. The debt w’as still 
hanging over hLs head, like the sword of Damocles, and 
Ransome’s request must have to do w'ith that. 

Ransome wasted no time beating about the bush. 

” Look here, are you willing to give me the equivalent 
of that two quid in kind ? ” he asked. 

“ Quite willing,” rt'sponded the surprised Fosbery. 
” But I hav'en’t got anything worth two quid.” 

“ You have to me,” icplied Ransome. ” I’ll give you 
tw'o pounds for your place in the Form eleven t. the Sixth 
for the end of the term match.” 

“ What ? ” gasped Fosbery, and Ransome proceeded 
to explain. 

“ You see, several of my people are coming over for the 
school sports, and I’m not in any of them.” 
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Fosbery grinned slightly at tlie notion of the slackest 
ft How at St. Wulfstan’s taking part in the sports. 

“ But-” he began, when Ransonio interrupted him. 

“ Now, if I could write and tell them I waa playing 
cricket for the Fifth against the Sixth in the final of the 
inter-form competition, they would be awfully bucked, 
and they would probably come up for that day instead. 
See ? ” 

Don’t be such a chump ! ” exclaimed Fosbery. “You’re 
talking as if my place in the eleven were my private pro- 
];orty. I wonder what Carstaim would say if I told him 
J’d sold it to you ? ” 

“ I’m willing to take that risk.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“As a matter of fact, I think I can persuade Carstairs 
into letting me play, if you will take two pounds for 
(bopping out of the team.” 

“ Oh ! ” repeated Fosbery blankly. 

“ Will you do it ? ” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” answered Fosbery, slowly. 

“ Good ! ” said Ransome, with mucli satisfaction. 
“ Here’s your two quid, and there’s just one condition.” 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ That you don’t mention this little transaction to a 
soul, but leave it to me to arrange.” 

“You mean I don’t tell Carstairs ? ’’ a.'^ked Fosbery. 

“No. Leave it to me to manage the whole thing.” 

“ Oh, good ! He’d certainly think I was potty if I told 
iiirn of the arrangement, and I’d rather he thought you 
lK)tty than me.” 

“ That’s all right. So long as 3 ’ou promise not to say 
a word I can arrange matters to suit me quite easily.” 

“ Now, it’s understood that this two quid is payment 
for the chance of Carstairs putting j ou in the team. You 
don’t get it back if he refuses outright—which, of course, 
ho will ? ” 

“ No. That’s all right. I’m backing my persua.sive 
powers. So far as you are concerned the deal’s finished.” 

“ Good biz. I’ll jolly well go over to Sparkes this minutr?, 
bcfori^ the cash melts awa\',” said the relieved Fo.sl)er\’. 


III. 

OSBERY returned to St. Wulfstan’s in the biglu*st 
spirits after the interview with Sparkes Brothers. 
It was consequently somewhat of a damper to 
find Langley morose and glum, lospomling to his 
lemarka in monosyllables, if he did more than grunt. 
Fosbery gave it up at last, and the two did their picp. 
in silciue till it was tiinc^ for Call-over. Then Langley 
spoke. 

“ lbi\c yon paid Sparkos ? ” la* aslo <1 coldly, but with 
an iiiabotone »)f au\i<‘ty in bis voice. 

“ i(‘pli('<| Fosl'.ei’V s}a)rtl\'. 

■ You lia\(‘ ? 

^'(’S 1 |)aid him this afternoon/’ irplicd Foslaa v. 

“ ()h, you— \ ()U ass ! ” exclaimed J.,aiiclcy, and hm rictl 
from the room. Fosbery followed with a da/i'd «‘X|)re,ssion. 
'bo !;(' call<‘d an ass for j)aying his del>ts was the last thing 
l:c had cxpiM'ted. Langle\’ joiia'd Carstaii-s at once, and 
tl two becan to con\(‘r>c ea)iicstl\, with troubled looks. 
I'’<*s!)eiy goes (‘d it had to do with Kansome and the match 
tc nil, hut he cnold not imagine for one moment, w liy (’ar- 
.st:ms should tliink of omitting him in favour of ILinsome. 

His suifirisc' was not l(‘s.s ned wla*n. on K'aehing his 
study after ('all-o\ei-, he found Langley eolleeting liis 
hooks and a good deal of liis poi talilc projierty. 

“ I’m going to dig w ith Caistaiis till 3 ou come to \-our 
i-enscs,” he announced in answfa- to liis eluim’s look of 
bewikhainent. 

“(io, and be banged,” retorted F<»sbciy angrily. 

Mattc'rs did not impro\o the lu'xt dav. (’arstairs and 
Langlev eaj’efnlly avoided him, and Fosbeiy’s {leiplcxitv 
increased. It reaela'd its height wlnii the Form elexaii 
ehosen to ,)Iav against the Sixth was post(*d on tlie notice- 


board. An eager crowd of boys surrounded it, for ts» 
Fifth had a very strong e’even, five out of the Form pla\ iii: 
regularly in the School First Eleven. But Carstair- 
choice this time did not at all meet wdth the approval ': 
the Form. 

“He’s playing Ransome,” ejaculated Melliuish. 

“ Wliat ? Oh, rats ! ” 

“ He is.” 

“ Why, he must be potty ! ” 

“ Who’s left out ? ” 

“ Read the team down, 3011 in front,” 3 elled some « 
the unfortunates who could not see the boaid. 

Andrews obe 3 ’ed, and siuidr 3 ' curious glances \v 3 re cast .e 
Fosbery when it was found Ransome wcis playing in hi> 
place. The split between Fosbery and his chums had vi 
course been noted and commented on, but, as Andrew- 
obser\*ed, a crickat captain had no business to take Iii- 
personal feelings into account. An 3 ^a 3 % even if Fosbc; > 
were left out, almost any member of the Fifth would be d 
better substitute than Ransome. After a good deal m«,n 
talk it was finall 3 * decided that a deputation should ini^ r 
view Cai-stairs on the subject, and Andrews, Fordham aivl 
Green were chosen. 

The three came back from their en*and w'ith grave fact . 
and to the intense annoyance of the rest of the e!c\c'; 
annoviAced that they were quite satisfied with the wis<l(i!: 
of Carstairs’ choice. They refused to give their reason-, 
but those who backed the captain of the Fifth were n<*\ 
in the majority, and the rest of the eleven went to b* ,! 
gi’umbling, the most mystified of them being Fosb<^rv. 

But it is difficult for five boyS to ke 3 p a secret, and (pii:- 
early the next day half the Form were whispering siu 
words as “ stolon,” “ expulsion,” and looking oddly ;; 
Fosbery as they did so. This increased as the day went 01 : 
and by the next mom'ng Fosbery found him.self to .V 
intents and puqjoses in Coventry so far as liis own Fon . 
were concerned. His pride upheld him at first, and 1- 
retumed cut for cut, but Fosbery was easentially a social*! 
\oiith, and six o’clock found him tapping at Carstaii- 
door with the intention of “ having it out with the rottci^; 

“ Look here, why are 3 ’ou two and €dl the chaps cuttii.: 
mo ? ” ho asked abruptly. 

Carstairs hesitated a moment, and then pushed a (*luci 
towards him. 

“Sit down. I’m glad 3 ’ou came in. We must ba\ 
a jaw now it’s got round so far.” 

Fosbery sat down, ^ilmost frightened at the grave* lev-^- 
with which Cai*stairs and I^ngley were regaidiiig him. 

“ I’m sure 1 shall bo glad enough to licar what it's a ' 
about,” he said, rather sulkil\\ 

“ I’m sorry it’s got out, but I couldn’t help it," went 
Caistairs, totally' disregarding Fosbery’s remark. “ 1 ir 
(baps wouldn’t be satisfied with Ransome in the team ni 
I had explained it to them.” 

“ And I don’t wonder,” replied F'osborv. “ W/ • 
})uzzJe.s me is wh 3 '^ they were satisfied aft(M \vards. \\ k 
(lid 3 'ou tell them ? ” 

‘The truth, of coui-sc,” said Langley sharply. 

‘‘The truth?” 

‘ Naturally,” answered Carstairs dr 3 l 3 '. 

“ .And did that sati.sf 3 ^ them ? ” 

“ Yo.s. The 3 ^ thought I was right for this on‘’e.” 

“ Well, m 3 ' hat ! ” exclaimed the amazed Fosberv. 

“ The thing is, how are wo to pi*event its g(^tt'ng to tl 
Ih'ad's oai-s, now that so man 3 ’ of the chaps know?'’ 

(’arstairs. 

Fos])ery ga.sped. 

“ The Head ? What the dickens has the Form (uh k* t 
team to do with the Head ? ” he asked. 

Don’t be an ass ! ” exclaimed Carstaii-s. 

“ Look here. I wish 3 ’ou’d tell me plainly' what you'iv 
dri\ ing at. I’m all at sea,” .said Fosbery desperately. 

“ W(dl, I suppose you know Ransome threatem^d t> 
go to the Heael if I dicbi't play him in the Fomi team T 
ask.'d Carstaii's. 

•* T—t—t—to go to the Head ? ” Btuttei-ed Fosbeu v. 
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I-4iii2ley noilded in coiifiiination. 

“ W ell, why on earth tlidn't you let him go ? ” demanded 
Fosbcry. 

Lot him go ? ” repeated Cai*ataii\s blankly. 

“ Ve3, of course. It wouldn’t have mattered. The 
Head would have laughed at him. I should think.” 

” \Vh\*, you chump ! You’d have been expelled ! ” 
howled Carstaii-s. 

” Ex|^lled for selling my {)lace in the cricket eleven ? 
Uats ! ” replied Fosbcry warmly. 

” {Selling,” echoed Langley. He and Carstaii*s exchanged 
glances, and tfiea the latter spoke. 

“ Look here, Fossy, there must Ix) some misunder^ 
.standing,” he said quietly 

” Misunderstanding. 1 should jolly well think so,” 
growled Fosljery 

” W ill you tell us exactly what passed between you and 
Hnnsome ? ” continued Carst lirs. 

Foslx^ry hesitated. ” I promised not to,” lie said slowly. 

” Of course. So that he could give his version without 
fear of its clashing wath yours,” said Cai*stairs dryly. 

. “Oh, Fossy! You silly old fat-heart ! ” exclaimed 
Langley, intense relief in his voice. 

“ ]\Iy liat ! Ho .said he liad a way of persuading you 
to let him play,” said Fosbery. “ You know I went to 
try and borrow of him ? W'ell, lie refu-sixl at first, but 
afterwaixls ho offered to buy my place in the Form team. 
I told him you’d novor consent, but he said he’d risk that, 
and you did.” 

“ Yes. He told me you’d stolen his two pounds.” 

“ W hat ! ” 

“ He didn’t actually say so in so many words,” wont 
on Carstains thoughtfully, “ but ho put it so that I couldn’t 
possibly think ho meant anything else. He said you tried 
to borrow of him to pay your debts, and he i-ofused to lead 
you anything.” 

“ So he did. At least, he offered me tea bob.” 

“ Yes, and that now ho was sorry to say liis money 
was missing, and ho believed you had taken it to stump 
up what you owed. And as you told Langley you had 
2 )aid for the racquet, we—we-” 

“ Oh, the cur ! W’ait till I got hold of him. W^on’t I 


giv'e him beans ! ” yelled the incensed Fosbery, and, 
starting up from his seat, he rushed from the room. 

“Hero, hold on, Fo.ssy. Come on, Langley. After 
him, or there will be mischief done 1 ” exclaimed Carstairs. 

The two hurried in the direction of Ransome’s study, 
and arrived just in time to hear a loud bump and a frantic 
yell. They dashed in to find Kansome prostrate on the 
floor, with Fosljory dancing round him urging him to got 
up and hav^e some more—an invdtation Ransome did nat 
seem at all inclined to accept. 

“ Hero, hold that madman while I get up,” cried Ransome. 

“ Let me go ! ” cried Foslx)ry, as Carstaii-s and Langley 
each laid a restraining hand on him. 

“ Not here, old chap. Have it out properly in the gym. 
afterwards,” said Langley soothingly. 

Ransome grinned sheepishly as he rose from the floor. 

“ Sorry, Fos.sy. I didn’t think it would round like 
this,” he said apologetically. “ I meant ju 4 t to loav’o 
Carstairs under a misapprehension—ahem !—till after the 
match, and then clear it up. It’s rotten luck for me that 
it got known all ov^or the school. If only you hadn’t 
discovered it till to-morrow cv'ening.” 

W'ell, my only hat I ” gas|X)d Langley, while Foslxjry 
glared. Suddenly Carstaii-s began to laugh. 

“ Wdiat are you cackling at, you cuckoo. It's nothing 
to laugh at,” said Fosbery indignantly. 

” I know—ha, ha, ha ! It was a disgnsting trick—too 
dirty for words,” replied Carstairs, still laughing. ” But 
after all, Fossy, you haven’t got much to grumble at, for 
you’vre hewl the money and you’ll hav’O the match, too.” 

“ It’s rotten ! And my people are coming up for it on 
purpose,” grumbled Ransome. 

” Sorry. You really deservred it for your audacity,” 
said Carstairs. ” But I’ll tell you w'hat I’ll do, Ransome. 
It’s worth while if you moan to give up slacking, and you’ve 
really stuck to practice since I put you down for the team. 
I’ll see if I can persuade Tempest to play you in the N. to 
Z. elev'on on Saturday week. You can wire your jwople 
to come then instead.” 

“ Good egg.” said Ransome. 

“ But I’ll lick you properly first,” promised Foibery. 
And ho kept his word. 



Nil Desperandum. 


By W. WILLIAMS. 


W HEN you trip in your verses and lines will not scan. 
And vou break down translating “ Arms and the 
Man ” ; 

When Euclid’s propositions you nev^er can sre. 

And think he’s quite wrong when ho says ” Q.E.D.” ; 

When your ” breathings ” in Homer are sadly misplaced, 

And you stay after school to do “ impots,” disgraced ; 

When, in fact, you’re a failiu^, and never will pass I ” 

And are always the last boy—or next—in the class— 

Well ! Don’t get downhearted. Keep pegging away, 


And remember that Rome was not built in a day. 

When you’re picked for your Form team (you don’t quite know 
why). 

And are sent in last, reiKly to do or to die ; 

But are out the firyt ball ; and then drop a soft catch 
(“ Which,” the Captain says, groaning, ” has lost us the match ”); 
When you miss ” hot returns,” and your bowling goes wide— 
Well ! Don’t be downhearted. If you’ve failed, you have tried. 
In the cla.ssroom and playgrounds keep pegging away, 

And remember that Rome was not built in a day i 
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only one of the brightest flowers of English chivalrN", but 
eviciently one of the most accomplished of dragon-slayers. 
■ Even the king of beasU acknowledged his prowess in this 
I paramount form of flghting. 

The poet Spenser, who lived in Elizabeth’s reign, in tlio 
j early part of Shakespeare’s time, wrote a beautiful poem 
) called “ The Faerie Queene,” of wliich only a brief and bare 
I outline can be given here. The leading character is Una. 



“Dragon-guarded virgins have to await the ringing steel of the 
deliverer's sword,” {See page 486.) 


a bi'antiful damsel, the personification of Truth. She 
appears before us as riding upon a white ass and leading a 
gentle lamb ; she is on her way to the court of the fairy 
queen, Gloriana, there to seek and enlist the services of a 
champion who will slay the destructiv'e dragon, the most 
horrible ever .seen, by whom the king and queen, her father 
and mother, had been carried off and ma<le prisoners in a 
strong castle. The Rod Cross Knight, the most famous in 
the land, was accordingly sent with her. 

Once, when separated from her champion, so kind aiifl 
gentle was she, a lion came and fawned upon her, and 
Ix'came her constant companion. One adventure of many 
others on the way was the killing of a seven-hea<led serpent ; 
but the greatest w^as the encounter with the huge dragon 
which, half walking and half flying, ru.shed at tlie champion. 
Its gigantic body was covered with brazen scales ; its great 
w ings wnre like twn sails, havhig at the tip of each a many- 
pronged claw ; in its mouth were three rows of formidable 
pointed teeth, while its immense tail lay curled in a 
liundred coils. 

The knight tried to pierce through the monster’s scaly 
plates at the back of its head, but a stroke of its tail over¬ 
threw both the champion and his horse. Then the dragon 
spread w ide his wings, rose heavil^’^ in the air, and, making 


a swift dart downwards, snatched both horse and rider from 
the ground. But the knight stung the beast .so .sorely with 
his spear, he w'as glad to lot go of his captives again. Before 
the fierce cicature could gather himself together the knight 
dealt him such a shrewd blow’ 'mder tlie left wing that lie 
gave a roar of agony, and, snapping at the weapon w ith his 
claws, pulled out the barbed head with such violence that 
the blood rusiied forth w’ith a torrent sufiieient to turn a 
water-mill ; while the rage and pain of the 
wounded dragon were shown by the enor¬ 
mous flames of fire that girshed from liis 
mouth. Then, with lightning speed, he* 
coiletl his great tail round the horse’s legs, 
and brought both the animal and his rider 
to the ground. 

Instantly the knight was on his legs 
again, showering blows on the brazen scales 
of the dreadful beast. Though he could not 
pierce that scaly hide, the knight noticed 
that his enemy was unable to rise from the 
ground, by reason of his wounded w ing ; 
yet the scorching flames that came from 
the creature’s mouth prevented him 
approaching near enough to deal him a 
deadly blow. Being half-blindetl by the 
scorching and poisonous flames, the knight 
was knocked into a well that lay behind 
him. The dragon thought the* fight was 
over; but the well happened to be the A\'ell 
of Life, which cured all hurts and healed 
all wounds. 

Una, who was watching the fight from 
the top of a neighbouring hill, also tlioiight 
the end had come. Y(‘t, faithfully, she 
ke[)t watch all night, and was nmazCLl in 
the morning at earliest dawn to .see the 
champion rise from the well, fairer and 
mightier than ever. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the Red 
Cross Knight rushed once more uj)on his 
enemy, who had gone to sleep thinking the 
victory had beeii won. Taking his sword 
in two hands, he drove it right through the 
brazen scales deep into the dragon’s skull ; 
he then cut off the terrible tail from the 
body. In vain the monster roared and 
struggled ; and, though he rose to his feet 
and laid about him as heavily as before, 
darting his head forward over and over 
again, with wide-open jaws to swallow his 
a.ssailnnt, he could gain no advantage. At 
last, the knight, avoiding the snapping 
jaw’s, sprung nimbly on one side and thrust his sword right 
down that yawning gulf of a mouth, right up to the hilt, 
and so gave the creature his death-blow. 

The victor himself trembled ; and it was long ere Una 
dared draw near to her hero, dreading lest the foul dragon 
should stir to life again. But he was indeed dead ; and 
right joyfully they set forth to tell the king and queen that 
the dragon w’as slain and that they were free. At the great 
news the trumpets sounded, the people assembled, and 
[)ublic rejoicings w’cre held to celebrate the destruction of 
the awdul past which .so long had troubled the land. A 
mighty procession was formed, headed by the grateful 
king and queen, who came to lay the laurels of victory 
at the feet of the Red Cross Knight, who married the 
Princess luia ; and so all ended happily. 

In this story, the beauty of which can only be realised by 
reading it in Spenser's own words, it will be again noted 
that the dragon is created merely to be—slain ! 

How' a number of dragon myths have originated is well 
illustrated in the case of the great Italian poet. Petrarch. 
At Avignon, where, in the fourteenth century, he was lorig 
associated w ith the Papal Court, and where he was inspired 
by his passionate love for the beauteous Laura, is a church 
on the portal of which is a sculptured representation of 
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St. Goorgo and the Dragon. From these two simple faets 
the renown of a dragon-killer has been conferred on the 
poet. According to the story invented, as Petrarch and 
Laura were one day hunting, they chanced to pass the den 
of a tlragon, when the hiileous monster rushed out and 
attacked l.aura. Petrarch instantly sprang to her assis¬ 
tance and promptly dispatched the foul beast with his 
luinting-knife. 

If the tale is doubted, the narrator triumphantly points 
to the sculpture as proof of its authenticity; just as a 
painting of a dragon on the wall of Mordiford Church, in 
Merefordsliire, has for centuries been,pointed out as the 
representation and memorial of a monstrous reptile that 
was tracked and killed in the adjacent River Liigg by a 
condemned criminal. 

In mediieval times the dragon was as much a reality as is 
to-day any rare beast known to be in a zoological collection. 
In the popular mind it was just the limit inabhorrent, hideous 
reptilian creation. So frequent and so familiar was the use 
of the dragon in early literature, it is not surprising that the 
features and the attributes of the fabled creature became 
standardised—the conventional dragon is always an absurdly 
impossible animal, a horrible, rampant, raging beast in 
scaly armour, having a long, coiled and barbed tail, terrible 
claws, and bat-like wings, and tlisplaying ti(*r(;e, poisonous 
through which he has a propensity to breathe 


How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail. 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale ! 

How cheerfully he seems to grin. 

How neatly spreads his claws ; 

And welcomes little fishes in. 

With gently smiling jaws ! 

So largely has the dragon idea entered into oiir life an 
literature that a number of English words and narn< 
hav(} been derived from this source. In bygone centuries 
when the my=?teries of the weather and otlier physii-a 
phenomena w^ere little understood, hurricanes and .storiu- 
eartlKjuakes and fiery meteors, were attributed to theiiifln 
ence and actions of evil spirits, such as “ Flying drag<'n 
of the Ay re ” ; in some early printed books luisbandne- 
are warned to note how certain vapoui*s of a dry and her 
nature may gather into an ascending heaj) in the air aia’ 
being beaten back with violent agitation, take on the fom 


jaws. 


to (lcsliJ)\ tin* \(*ry souls of 


scorching flames calculated 
humanity. With a foe 
so formidable, a stand- 
up fight could not be 
otherwise than thrilling 
— as in the story of 
U n a’s Red Cross 
Knight. 

As to “ the reason 
for its beimz,” the 
dragon was a creation, 
when figurative lan¬ 
guage was prevalent, 
to symbolise a great 
evil or an overwdielming 
calamity ; a something 
which could be over¬ 
come only by self- 
sacrifice of the most 
tlevoted and heroic 
character. In another 
aspect the dragon be¬ 
came the symbol for pt'rfect guardianship ; 
vigilant, unsw^erving, and unfailingly n-liable. 

The typical guardian of classic ni\ tholog\ was 
assuredly that ^sleepless dragon who guaided 
the golden apples in tin; (Jard<*n of the 
Hesperides ; wlio, as the poet puts it. 

Watched and abstaiiK'd." 

All our knowledge of the subject coiim-s to us 
from l(‘gcnd and myth. A legcaid is not an 
artificial composition ; that is to say. it is not 
entirely fiction, but always has some basis of fact, 
however small, fc(‘hlc, and remote, to rt'st upon. 

Xow, in all the old lah^s of dragons and tlu'ir 
vanfpiishers, be thoy pious saint or Unightl\' 
champi<jn, it is clear that the underlxing basis 
of fact will lie, not so much in the symbolical 
dragon particularised, as in the character of 
the coiujuering la*ro ; for in this is found the spring 
of action, tlie one inspiring motive of the allegory, 
th(5 tra<litional narrative of heroic and memorable 
achievement. 

So repelling to human nature are most repres(‘ntatives 
of the reptile family, aiul perhaps none more so than the 
crocodile, of all known living ciT*atur»\s the most analogous 
to the mythical dragon, that it requires a spirit as exuberant 
and a conceit ns cpiaint as that of Lewis Carroll to invest 
tJie .subject with any tinge of humour ; as thus : 


of a writhing 
trils of wdiich will 
flames of fire. 

The n a m e 
which the term 
has been given 
Wisp, as countr\^ 


dragon, from the 
shoot forth kindlii., 

“ Fire-drake ” 
drake .signifies 
to the Will 
folk call a 


** The monstrous dun cow he slew on Dunsmore Heath. ** 

( 5 e-<? 4 So.) 

w hich i.s sometimes seen floating over marshy ground, aixl 
w hieh often mislearls unwary travellers. Thus an oKI |)ect 
very tragically says : 

So have I seeno a fire-drake glide along 
Before a dying man to point his grave. 

While, as showing the conneetion between tho tenns 
dr.ikc ainl dragon, we may quote the poet Drayton : 
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dragoons, a kind of gun whicli spouted 
out fire and aetually had their muzzles 
fashioned in the shape of a dragon’s 
heiul. On their lielrnets they wore a 
dragon badge 

It will be seen what a favourite 
subject with ancient story-tellers the 
dragon was by its introduction into 
so many old tales, legends, and ro¬ 
mances. And then there was the 
funny tale of tlie giant who used 
dragon-flesh for bait when he went 
a fishing : 


His angle rod made of a stunly 
oak ; 

H is line a cable, which in storms 
ne’er broke ; 

H is hook he baited with a 
diTigon’s tail. 

And sat on a rock, and bobbt'd 
for whale. 


** The dragon, making a swift dart downwards, snatched both horse and rider 
from the ground.** {See page 487.) 


• By the hissing of the snake, 

Tlie rustling of the fire-drake, 

etc. 

The idea of a dragon being able to spit out scorching fire 
and flame is preserved in several of our English words. 
A “ flap-dragon ” was an old-time strong drink, in which 
sn^all bodies (eatable) were set alight and flouted in the 
liquor, and the skilful toper had to swallow them blazing 
liot ; somewhat in the same way as cliildren at Cliristmas 
parties play at “ snap-dragon ” by snapping at blazing 
raisins in burning spirit to eat them. 

Soldiers known tus “ dragoons ” were so-called because 
originally these regiments were armed with muskets called 


We Iiave a way of speaking pro¬ 
verbially of “ dragon’s teeth,” repre¬ 
senting them as the seed of strife, as 
something wdiich is sown and in due 
time grows up as men armed for 
deadly warfare. The idea is borrowed 
from Greek mythology, in which we 
read that Cadmus slew the dragon 
that guardetl the Well of Areia, and 
then sowed some of its t-eeth from 
which sprang up men called Spartans, 
who all kille^l each other except 
five, who became the ancestors of 
the Thebans. Those teeth which 
Cadmus did not sow came into the 
pus.session of ^Eetes, King of Colchis, 
wdio enjoined upon Ja<on, when he 
set forth upon his tasks, to sow these 
teeth and not to neglect to. slay 
the ai-med w’arriors who grew there¬ 
from. The idea underlying the 
plira.se, “ sowfing dragon’s teeth,” is 
that of pursuing some line of action 
that must eventually lead to armeil 
conflict. 

Quite a number of Engli.sh place- 
names contain the word ” Worm ” ; 
as Wormbridge, Wormsley, Worm- 
side, Wormhill, and Wonnhlaew 
(Wormelow). There is a similar 
group of names in the British part 
of Derbyshire. Other examples 
occur elsewhere, and there is a River 
^Vorm, a name that, in this instance, 
may be allusive to a winding course. The word “worm,” 
altliough cognate with the Norse “ ornir,” a serpent, seems 
. in early and mediaeval times to have meant a reptile of 
almost any kind, doubtless from the kind of motion common 
to most HFiirnals of the cla.ss. Sow’e find the Orme’sHeml, 
in North Wales, and the Wunn’s Head, in South Wales. In 
a well-known picture of the latter one can seem to see the 
.sea-ser|)ent raising its head and the half of its huge length 
above tlie tossing waves. The real serpent and the 
legendary dragon were, until the revdv^al of classical 
learning, included under the common phra.se, “ the cruelle 
w’orme,” as many of our ancient English ballads show. 

In Merlin’s prophecy, “ a worm with fiery breath ” was 
among the threatened plagues. 
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Merrivale’s Musical Ring. 

A Humorous School Story. 

By E. TALBOT. 



M 


■ ERR I VALE wa-s a mo.st awfully musical chap, and 
though all of us chaps rather chipped at hhn for 
it, yet we knew quite well that he w^as pretty 
unu.sual in that way all the same. Did you 
ever hear, now, of a fellow spending all his s})are time in 
one of the music-rooms ? Asking for extra practice time, 
and prow'ling round outside the chapel whenever there w'as 
an organ practice going on, just on purpo.se to listen ? 
And things didn’t end there : I shan’t easily forget the day 
when Merrivalo forgot to watch the finish of the match 
against Holbury just because he w'as so taken up with the 
song of a lark somew'heie or other that he’d ears for nothing 
else at all. No, there was no doubt of it—all us chaps 
knew’ it—Morrivale was an unusually musical chap. 

W'ell, if things Ium.1 ended theie, this story would never 
liave been wn*ittcn. It would take a brainier chap than 
ruN’self to spui a yam about a fellow’ who did nothing but 
make up tunes in his head and scribble down musical 
scores in his note books. No, Merriv’ale did more than tliat ; 
he astounded me one day by declaring tliat he’d decided 
to go in for the discovery of a perfectly new musical instru¬ 
ment, and that he meant to bring it out before very long. 

“ Whatever do you mean, old chap ? ” 1 said. “ Surely 
there’s enough musical instruments in the world without. 
\\'}iy, think of orchestras ; and all the tootling and footling 
that goes on. Why not invent a new kind of scliool sport, 
now’ ? That would be w’orth having.” 

But Merrivalo didn’t even listen. He w’as thinking out 
his notion already. And, oven before I’d got to the end 
of my sentence he was at me, full tilt with his idea. 
” Music,” so said Merrivale, “ w’as invented to please 
people. That’s the beauty of it, old chap; there's no 
sordid business reasons at the back of it. Listen to tlie 
thrush, now, singing to his mate on her nest. A kid, too, 
sings just because it’s awfully happy. And so-” 

iilerriv’alo stoj^ped. Honestly I didn’t wonder. Speak¬ 
ing for myself, I couldn’t make head or tail of what h(< 
was driving at. And I shouldn’t have been one bit sur- 
|)rised if he’d owned that he couldn’t either. But, 
apparently, there was some glimmering of a notion at the 
back of liis brainy head. ” And so,—that’s my idea,” 
said Merrivalo. 

“ What ? ” I asked. 

“To invent a mu.sic4il instrument which will express 
that idea,” said Merriv’ale with his head 
on one side. 

This sounded most awfully com|)licatcd. 

But when ho came to explain, actually, Jiow' 
he wiis g<jing to set about it, I began to realise 
that the musical instrument wasn’t so fright¬ 
fully out-of-the-way after all. The id(^a ha<l 
s|)ruug into his head, so Mc'rrivale told me, 
w hil(? he had be<'n listening to an organ [)iacti(e 
t>ne afternoon. Biggins, our s|)orts master, had 
hc(ai playing, and Miss Molly, the Bead's only 
daughtf'r, hatl Iw'cn listening to him. 

There was a n-ason for that ; 1 don’t think 
she's unusually musical —not like .Merrivalo is. 
anyway—though she’s a ripping sport and all 
us cha|)s like h(*r ; but the fact was that she 
was engaged to be mai ricd to old Biggiirs, and 
thcN' were to be nni ried on the s f'ly last dey 
of that t(irm. Just so that all us boys cf>uld 
taste the cake—so Miss .Molly declanvl. 'rird 
being the i-ase, and Biggins Ijc^ng i)relty 


busy on most hours of the week, they naturally went 
about a bit together when he was free. And so it ha-j 
happened that she had been listening to* liim piw. 
tising the chants and things one Saturday afternoon for 
the next day’s service. 

“ The idea came into my mind,” said Merrivale to m?, 
“ that I might invent some musical instrimient. W hirl, 
w’ould ahvays be with her, you see, but wdiich would reinii- i 
her of old Higgins, if she w’anted to think about him. 

“Just turn a handle, d’you mean? Like a baml- 
organ ? ” I asked, ^iid Merrivale, though he frownf*>i 
rather, agreed nov’ertneless that the idea w’as the same. 
“Though in some w’ays entirely different,” he said; 
“ much smaller, of course, and-” Then he stopped. 

“ Platt,” he went on, cheering up tremendously, “ you’v* 
given mo a rattling good idea. I’ve been bothering over 


“ Ho’.v certain vapours of a dry and fiery nature may take on the form 
of a writhing dragon.” {See " The Dragon in Literature,'' p. ^SS.i 
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t liat musical instriiinont tV>r days, and now your words 
iiavo given me the best notion a chap evei’ struck.” 

That being the case it was due to me, as I Kiininded him, 
to tell me what it w^as. And, being the sporting cha[j 
t Jiat he is, MeiTivale made no demur. 

“ Kver seen a musical box ? ” hv^ said. 

^\ ell, of coin*se, I had. ICveiy cliap know s tluan ; thougJi 
I heyd always seemed to me pretty mucli of a kid’s toy. 
riiei-e’s a whole set of them down tow n in one of the small 
•'■hops, and, when you go in to buy pencils and thing-i, 
V cm generally take a tuni at one of th< handles and listen 
to the tunes droning out. Afost of (lie chajis do it ; and 
[Xissibly that’s wdiy most of the music^al boxes have lost 
a note or two. But, anyhow, they only cost two shillings, 
and you can’t expect much for that. 1 remiiuled Merrivale 
uhoiit them, he being apparently on the quest of some 
such thing, and he cheered up tremeiKlousIy. “ Old 
I liap,” said Merrivale, "‘if 1 m-ake anything out of this 
ill the dim future, you shall share. 1 believe the works 
out of one of those musical boxes would fit into a fairly 

huge padlock. And a bracelet-” he broke off and 

grinned with joy. 

At least, he told me it was joy ; at first I thought he’d 
gone absolutely crazy. I told him so, also, being his best 
i lium, and that led him to explain further. 

It wasn’t a bad scheme, tmly, when absolutely explained. 
Aferrivale had decided, so he said, to spend the remains 
Ilf his pocket-money on buying one of those musical- 
boxes. “ At least moat of the lemains,” as he told me ; 
“ Tin re.serv’iiig two shillings at the back of my locker 
for the chaps’ wedding prasent for AIlss Molly and Higgins. 
To tell the truth. I’ll be glad when I’m rid of it, I’m fear¬ 
fully afraid of s|>ending it, by mistake. And I’d rather 
cat my boots than not give AILss Molly a rattling good 
thing.” 

This was true as I knew. Merrivale’s parents being in 
India, the Head and Miss Molly have always l^eeii very 
spoi-ting to Merrivale in the holidays. He’s an extra 
special with Miss Molly, as we all know. “ Biglit oh, 
old chap,” said I, “ leave your two shillings at home, 
then ; and bring down the rest to the village, and we’ll 
l>ag a musical-box right away.” 

And we .scooted off. 

I don't know exactly when it was that the next bit of 
the idea flashed itself into Merrivale’s head. On the way 
to the shop, perhaps, though T rather tliink it may have 
been while he was listening to the tunes. 

For the shopwoman let us turn the handles of every 
single one of them, and listen to every single tune. “ VA’e 
all go the same Way Home,” was there; the “ Al)sent- 
Alindofl Beggar,” “ Swanee,” and the “ Fox-trot Ball,”— 
I can tell you they were tunes, ancient and modern — 
'^oine of them had lost most of their notes, ami some of 
them had kept most of them. The only thing alike in 
till of them w'as that each cost two shillings. 

“They’re a bit big,” said Merrivale, after he’d tried 
them all. 

“ We’ve a set of smaller boxes,” the woman told us, 
“ only we don’t keep them out on tlie eouiiter. Different 
tunes, too ; ” and she reached down a tiny box, about 
the size of a large compass and begiin to turn tlie handle 
lier-self. 

.And it played “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

.Merrivale says that it was the sound of tiiat tune whicli 
fci ced tlie next idea into his head. Also it was forced there, 
I think, by the fact that the next w'ords uttered by the shop- 
woman were to the effect that the musical-box she was 
})laying would cost four shillings. 

“ I haven’t got it,” groaned Alei-rivale, “ except-in 

iii\ locker.” And then ho clutched my arm. 

“ Old chap,” he said, “ I’ll buy it. I’ll give my musical- 
liiig invention to Aliss Molly for her wedding |'»re?>cnt. 
It s the most top-hole and absolutely spiffing idea.” And 
before I could utter a word, ho hacl swanked out his two 
^hillings, and had promised to come down next day with 
tlie other two, and we were speeding out of the sliop witli 


the “ Home, Sweet Home ” musioil-box in Merrivalo's 
claw s. 

Well, on the way back, I listenetl to what Merrivale was 
going to do, and upon my w’ord it wasn't a bad notion. 

was going to cut the “ Horne, Sweet Horne ” works 
out of the box, and fit them inside the padlo(?k of his tuck- 
hox ; au<l he thought ho could manage something or other 
in the school work-shop which would lengthen the loop end 
• )f tlie padlock. “ It’ll have to Ire made big enough to be 
a brai e.let , you see,” said Merrivale. “ And the time¬ 
works will i>e set in just where the key usually goe^s. It’s 
a )’i|)})ing idea ; 1 bet Miss Molly will love it. .All she’s 
got to do next term wlien they’re married and she’s left 
at home for the ilay while Higgins is coaching us, is to 
turn on the bracelet and let it play ‘ Homo, Sweet Home ’ 
to her. THERE ! ” 

Well, it was a neat idea ; if only it could l>e carried 
through. And I told him so. I couldn’t, of coui*se, quite 
imagine Mias Molly w’earing a braf?elet made out of the 
padlock of Merrivalo’s tuck-box ; but she’s such an utter 
sport, that I thought she’d probably be game even for that. 
ITie only thing that really ti*oubled me a bit was whether 
Men*ivale wouldn’t get into bad odoiu* with the prefects 
for having bunked out of sharing the general present to 
Miss Molly. His two shillings were spent, you see ; and 
the rest of the chaps had set their hearts on giving rather 
an expensive carriage-clock, which would take up pretty 
nearly all our cash to buy. 

And I was right, too. Just as soon as Merrivale’s idea 
of giving a wedding-present to Miss Molly on his lonesome 
got about, he got jolly well chipped about it, I can tell you. 
In fact, it was worse than chipping ; the poor old chap was 
fairly batlgered blue. The prefects rather sneered at him, 
the middle-school ragged liiin, and even the little chaps— 
w'ho somehow heard of it—were continually asking in the 
cheekiest way to see Merrivale’s Musical King. 

And, to top it all, when he’d spent any amount of time 
and trouble, €ind borne any amount of chaff, and spent 
every scrap of his pocket-money, believe it or not, as you 
like, but—the musical bracelet wouldn’t play ! 

It was rattling hard luck. It had played the tune 
perfectly w^ell inside its box ; and I’d been there, person- 
all\’, when he removed the works to the inside of tha 
padlock, and a jolly neat job he mcKle of it, too. But—^just 
as soon as he got it shifted—the wretched tune lay low, and 
wouldn't play itself. Once w’^e thought it w^as going to, and, 
really, there seemed no reason why it shouldn’t; but— 
play it, it either wouldn’t or couldn’t. Merrivale’s hair 
nearly went grey ; not only because of the lack of success 
in his venture, but also for Miss Molly’s sake. ” She’s 
losing a rattling good present,” he said ; “ and she’ll never 
know' about it. PAir I can’t give it to her if it w'on’t play. 
Anri, woi-se and worse, she’ll think I never wanted to give 
her anything ; because my name’s not on the list with the 
others, and I’ve spent all my money.” And Merrivale 
fairly toi*e his hair. 

But for all his tearing, the musical ring wouldn’t play. 
And^ the end of term grew nearer, and the w’edding-day 
with it; and, though w’e spent most of our time in the work¬ 
room trying to tinker the thing up, nothing would do it 
any good. 

It was only about a week before the end that Mias Molly 
hapj>ened to come along just as we w^ere bunking out of the 
w'orkrooin with the footling ring. She had come round to 
tliank each one of us—so she said, collaring us both—for 
our share in the “ lovely carriage-clock.” “ I’m going to 
make a .speech of thanks,” said she, wnth an awfully ripping 
smile, “ while I’m cutting the wedding-cake. But I’m 
going to say ‘ thank-yoii ’ to each one of you fii-st, so here 
goes.” And slie started off with Meirivale and me. 

“ But-,” began Merrivale. “ I didn't-” 

TIio truth had to come out after that. I told it, as a 
matter of fact. I explained to Miss Molly what Merrivale 
had done, and she listened. “ Let me see the musical ring, 
Alerrivale,'’ she said. And when slie saw it, she seemed 
mo.st awfully deliglited. 
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“ I’m going to have ii—ii I may/’ she said. “ Oh, yes, 
Merrivale —please ! It wouldn’t ^ a proper wedding if 1 
hadn’t a pmsent from you, you know. Wliy, you’v'e been 
t<o school for yeai-s and years.” And she was so toppingly 
nice about it, that at last Morrivalo handed over the padlock 
with the time-works inside it. 

” 1 meant it to 1x5 ripping,” he said. “ Honestly I did. 
It would have been worth having. If my notion had come 
off. 8omo day I’ll perfect it, and I’ll send you another.” 

” I like it tremendously—just as it is,” said Miss Molly. 
And she went off with the padlock-bracelet clipi)ed over 
her hand. 

Well, it was rather sporting of her, and it cheered up 
Merrivale no end ; but we ne\’er expected that Miss Molly 
would hav^o been so utterly sj:)orting as she was. For—on the 
wedding-day itself, right in the middle of the table whoi*e 
the very toppingest presents of all were laid out for the 
wedding-guests to see—there lay Merrivale’s musical 
ring : 

And there w’ere some topping gifts, I can tell you. 
AbsoluU^ly top-hole and splendid. Theie was a wonderful 
emerald, for instance, which Lomax’s pater, w'ho’s a Judge 
in India, had sent; and them were loads of other things. 
Ihit I rernonilxr the emerald best, because everyone was 
saying that it was werth himdreds of pounds. 

” I wonder the doctor hasn’t set a detective to wetch it,” 
1 heard one of the chaps’ maters say to somebody, as they 
gazed on it. 

” Perhaps ho has,” said the friend she was talking to. 
” And what’s this ? ” iShe pointed to Merrivale’s ring. 

“ Doubtless some old and very v aluable curio,” came 
the rcpls'. 

That fairly made me smile, I can toll you. 1 waited for 
a moment, and then I tliought I’d go and tell ^lerrivale. 
Off I went to the next loom, whore tea was laid out, anrl 
where everyone was trooping now, having seen the gifts. 
It wasn’t luitil I’d handed round quite twenty cups of tea 
—to say nothing of cakes—and was myself engaged in 
eating my fourth meringue, that the unexpected hapjxnod. 

Somebody came hurritully in—one of the servants, I 
thinU- and spoke to the Doctor. 

Ho started up, and so did Higgins. And they dis- 
^ippcared. 


And then—why, the news seemed to flash aroiuid in tw'o 
ticks. 

The emerald was gone ! Some of the other jewels, too ! 
A thief ha^l evidently been in the room amongst the guests. 

Well, there was a scrimmage ! Evreryone w'as looking 
at each other, and sympathising w’ith MLss Molly, and saying, 
of course, that they liad known it would happen. It 
wasn’t for some time, in the excitement, that I manage ! 
to WT-iggle back to the spot. There I saw' Merrivale, 
staring like a ghost. His eyo.s mot mine, and ho spoke in 
a hollow whisper. “ Old chap,” said Merrivale, “ they’ve 
taken my Musical Ring, too ! ” 

And—at that identical moment, quite near to us, fi-om 
somew'hore among the crowd, suddenly we heard the 
tinkling time of ” Home, Sweet Home ! ” 

Well, I needn’t go on w’ith the story, need I ? We’d 
tracked the emerald. At least, wre were well on the wa\ 
to doing it. Like two hoimds wre scented down that tune. 

It wasn’t only the tune that helped us, either. B\ 
the time it had played itself, fit to bust, six times without 
stopping, we realised, by the queer look on the features of 
a certain youngish-looking and rather over-die.ssod chap 
whom all of us had innocently taken t-o be one of the guests, 
that he know something about the tune wdiich was still 
playing itself madly awrey from somewhere or other insii.lc 
the lapels of his swell frock-coat ! 

Merrivale haunted him. I flew for the Doctor. 

And— e'est finisy a.s the French say ! At any rate, tin* 
chap was led unresistingly off, within a moment or two. 
by the Doctor, and old Higgins, him-self. And in less than 
lialf an hour tlie emerald, a valuable ornament or two, and 
—the Musical King, vi hich had now ceased playing, were 
back in Miss Molly’s possession again none the wor-se ; vvhil»‘ 
the thief was sadly waiting the arrival of an escort from tlh 
neighbouring police station ! 

Miss ^lolly—she’s Mi-s. Higgins now% of course—.‘^till 
has got Merrivale’s ring. It’s on the silver table in hci 
drawing-room, and, though it’s never played its time again, 
^ret slie tells Merrivale every time he goes to tea with her 
—which is pretty frequently— that she knows it can if it 
likes. “I wouldn’t lose it—no, not for worlds,” so she says. 
” Just wait until I’m in need of help, and tlien, MeiTiv ale. 
it will come to the rescue again. Oh yes, I know it will I ’’ 



A GOAT-RAGING TKAM. 
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Adventure ! 

A Message to Boys. 

By ihe late Sir ERNEST H. SHACKLETON. 


/Wilh an introduction by J. H. Whitehouse. Chiirman of the Society for Experiment and Research in Ed-.cation ) 


IXTRODl CTIOX 

TtiR circunistaiioes uiuler which Sir Kruest Sliackletoii 
wrote this paper ma^ be briefly recorded. In 1914 
in my capacity as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
present Prime Minister, I was broiiglit into intimate 
association with the explorer. He was at that time in con¬ 
sultation with the Government in connection with the 
help to be given him for the Imperial Trans-Antarctic 
Kxpedition, and some of the 
negotiations passed through 
my hands. Sir Ernest be¬ 
came tlie President of a 
boj's’ league which I liad 
founded in connection with 
a little paper which came 
to an end at the outbieak 
of war. He wa.s greatly 
interested in this League, 
and especially in the basis 
of membeiship, which con- 
si.stcil of the signing of the 
following declaration :— 

‘*I will strive to raise 
my own l>ody and soul 
daily into higher powers 
of duty and happiness, 
for the help, delight and 
honour of others, am I 
for the joy and peace 
of my own life.*’ 

He wrote the message 
“ Adventure ” for its mem- 
l)eiv. It was printed in 
the little imper referred 
(o in 1914, but has not 
otherwise been circulated. 

He sliowerl a warm |4er- 
soTial interest in the mem- 
hers of the League, and on 
the ev’e of his departure 
for the Antarctic, he .sent 
me, for their u.se, a map 
ilrawui by himself, showing the route he intende<l to 
take. 

It will be .seen that “ Adventure ” is a revelation of 
the character of the great explorer himself, and I cannot 
Help feeling that many will be glad to have at this time 
t he words which he left for the inspiration of youth. He 
Iiacl a great sympathy with all boys and understood them. 
•'I'hi.s was one of the secrets of his magnetic influence. He 
wa-s at once their leader and their servant. 

' J. H. Whitehouse. 


RDuencuRe! 

O FTEX have I been asked wdiat is the good of 
going to such a remote, cold, stern land as 
the Antarctic. A land where there ai*e no 
people ; where there is nothing but haidship, 
<liscomfort and danger; w'here no money value can 
enrich the people of the civilised parts of the world. 
This is a natural question, but the an.sw'er is not difficult. 

PX’er since our country fii*st 
.sent out her sailorn over 
the seas it has been the 
object and desire of ex- 
jilorers to extend knowledge 
and acquire for civilisation 
unknown lands. 

If, in the old, old days, 
hundreds of yearn ago, tlio 
Hritish had not pushed their 
little ve.ssels through the 
.seas over the w’orld, we 
should not have .seen in 
every quai-ter of the world 
English - .speaking peoples 
w hose set 11 emeu t s were 

originally due, not to a 
desire in the fii-st instance to 
make money, but to a 
desire to go and find out. 
'riiougli no material gain 
may result for thousands of 
years to come, yet the gain 
of knowdedge for the .sake 
of knowledge itself is an 
as.set that cannot be dis¬ 
regarded, and the feeling 
that one is going to do 
sojuething that will extend 
•ivid.sation is surely suffi- 
citiut I’ecompen.se for the 
troubles anrl dangei-s that 
are sure to beset our path. 
Every steme laid on the w all 
rd know'lcflge helps to the 
finished building that will 
hou.se the complete under¬ 
standing of the scientific 
conditions of the world. 
Then, again, it is sentiment 
-—and sentiment plays one 
of the greatest parts in the .story of human life— 
that sends us voyaging forth, and this trait in the human 
character is the most potent of all. There is a great 
difference between sentiment in its serious form and 
the term as lightly expressed when we hear one spoken 
of as being sentimental. Sentiment embraces the world; 
sentimentality the individual 

It is somewhat difficult to define all the reasons that 
actuate explorers to go out to the void spaces of the world, 
but that which actuates them mii.st be a living force, other- 
wi.se they would never return, having once been to .such 
inhospitable regions as the Antarctic, though some of the 



Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

(From a photograph spocially autographed by the famous explorer 
ju.st before his departure for the .Antarctic.) 
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scenery and the sight of the great mountains whose stem 
peaks dare the stars, which never have been seen by eye 
of mortal man before, make up a vision splendid to 
behold and never to be forgotten. Few can go, and many 
want to. 

I would like to point out, without any idea of preaching, 
that though most of my maders may never pursue their 
road in life beyond the confines of civilisation, yet their 
share of the work of acquiring knowledge for the ultimate 
benefit of the w’orld can 1^, and is, as important as the work 
of the pioneer at the outposts of the Empire. The main 
thing in life is to do what one has to do thoroughly. When 
one considers that there are over a thousand million 
• inhabitants in the world, one can imagine that if each one 
of these people sot his or her mind on doing one little 
thing for the bettering of humanity at large, the final 
perfection of the world would be very near. 

I would add one word on what I consider the require¬ 
ments necessary for a Polar explorer, and the same require¬ 
ments, perhaps in a lessor degree—and yet again, perhaps 
in a larger degree in some cases—are necessary for every 
man to go through this world successfullv ; and I put 
these qualities in the onler that I think are most 
es'-iential:— 

First, Optimism. To be cheerful w'hen one gets out 
of one’s frozen sleeping-bag into forty degi*ees below zero, 
and to feel that, however cold it is, it might be colder; 
however heavy the march of the day is going to be, it might 
still be heavier. To realise that the goal that is many 
hundreds of inilos away is in existence, and it only moaiLs 
I endeavour to get there; so it is in the daily lives of my 
readers. 

Second, Patience. Patience, T think, should bulk largely 
in the stock-in-trade of the Polar explorer. Hardly ever 
hav'e I seen a day begin well that has not had its difficulties 
demanding ceaseless patience. The sun in the morning 
may in an hour be blotted out, and a blank white wall of 
snow is all one has to stare at, with the resulting heavy 
trail to break. A blizzard may spring up, and for five 
days at a stretch the party may have to lie in their cold 
sleeping-bags while the w'ind howls around them and the 
precious food disappears with what seems, under these 
circumstances, lightning-like rapidity. 

The ship may be locked in the ice apparently as if she 
were never going to move again ; then is the time to be 
patient, and patience is rewarded ; the blizzard ceases, 
the sun shines out, and the new land and mountains arc 


thrown up l^efore our eager eyes. The locked ship sud¬ 
denly begins to move, the miles of field-ice open, and black 
lines of water appear. The ship gathere way and, full of 
joy, w’e push forward towards our port. Again, the .same 
thing occurs to you in your daily life. In bu.siness there 
are difficulties demanding patience. At home thei*e are^ 
troubles requiring the same quality. Indeed, the quality, 
patience, holds good at homo or far away beyond the pale 
of civilisation. ^ ^ 

Third, Idealism. With idealism I cla.ss imagination, 
and imagination is one of the best assets that a man can 
have. It smooths the rough ways and allow’s one to feel 
that troubles and difficulties are made to be overcome, 
and that beyond the difficulties lie the reward and apprecia¬ 
tion by our fellow men, and there are few’ of us w’ho do not 
desire to feel that the w'ork to which they put their hand 
is appreciated by one’s own people a^ home and by the w orld 
at large in general. 

Lastly, I touch on Courage. I put it last, because I 
consider that courage is the common birthright of man 
In all my experience of exploration I have only seen one 
man fail as regards the courage of the moment. \\'hat 
tells on one is the long months of anxiety, and true courage 
is never needed more than it is in the Polar regions, for there, 
in the South or the North, one’s enemy is Nature—Nature 
in her sternest mood, and Nature relentless. But, also, 
in the teeming city or in the farm and all the daily walks 
of life, courage is required to test the difficulties that arise 
from temptations to take the ro.se-leaf path. 

It is so much easier to go w ith the stream, and esjiecially 
for a young man starting in life, valuing the opinion of 
those around him; then the time comes when he ret\ch('s 
the dividing of the ways and the question arises, shall 
1 do this thing and bo pojiular as my fellow’s, or shall I 
not do it, and perhaps feel that I am standing alone, and 
am not so popular as 1 would like to have been ? Then 
comes the crisis, then courage is needed. 

I could enlarge indefinitely in compari.sons between 
work in life in the Polar regions and work in life at home, 
and w hen I say comparisons, it is really a paradox because, 
except for physical conditions, both are the same. 

I would recommend every \'oung man to take to heart 
the follow ing lines. There are 

“ tw’o points in the adventure of the diver. 

One, when a beggar he prepares to plunge. 

One, w hen a prince he rises with his pearl.” 


The Galling Voice. 


By A. B. SHERLOCK. 


H ear the clinking capstan-pawls, and give 
a heav’c, iny hearty ! 

Can’t you feel her tugging hard, eager to 
be free ? 

Sea-life may be rough and hard, not a picnic- 
party. 

But w’hat sailor will riot turn back again to 
sea ? 


How’ the salt gets in your blood, makes a man 
a rover ! 

Calls up visions of deep surge, the good ship 
rutting through ; 

Tang of brine beyond the Line, the white-caps 
rimming over, 

Memories of southern seas, leagues of sunlit 
blue ! 


Back again we all would bo, roving souls 
together ; 

Back to fight through days of storm, nights of 
rushing rain. 



Glad to serve the ship w’e love in any sort 
of w’enther. 

Proud to work her homeward through the 
frenzied hurricane. 

Who can tell the nameless charm ? See the 
wavelets chasing ! 

Link by link the anchor-chain shows Its rt»ty 
length. 

Soon at sea we shall bo free, W’hero frothing 
billows, racing. 

Fling their spray and show in play old Ocean 
in his strength. 

Now the clean breath of the sea puts the land 
behind us ; 

From the downs and smoky towns we come at 
Ocean’s call— 

Out again and back again ! The sea will alwa\ s 
find us 

With the old love in our hearts for the cleanci^t 
life of all I 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE SAVING OF PITSU. 


T HK woRtlier gave no signs of improving. All day 
long either Koddy or Koogniii Iiad to go on ahead 
for the purpose of breaking trail for tJie dogs. The 
strength of the wind was such that constantly dogs 
were swept off their feet. Tliree times one or other of the 
sh‘rlges was blown bodily over. 

8o thickly was the air filled with powdered snow, carried 
by the gale, that when the neighbourhofxl of the Two 
1 bothers Mountain was reached no sign of its twin points 
could bo seen The village of Xockallat, though likewise 
hidden, was near. But Roddy decide<l that fx'fore seeking 
it they must fiist ascertain the fate of old Pitsu. 

*• Pitsu not so much fool as some people think,” sai<l liis 
giandson. ” He choose best time to get buried.” 

So effectively was the place of Pitsu’s intermu'^nt by 
now concealed that Koogmii experienc(xl not a little 
<lifficulty in locating it. The iyloo was nearly covered 
by snow, on one side the firift was iruleod above it. 

While Kooginu attended to the dogs, and was heaping up 
a snow wall to servo as wind-stop, Ko<ldy took the other 
snow-tool and mtvde an attack on Ifitsu’s prison. 

“ Tell him, Mitterbrook, his grandson, Koogmu, busy, 
bvit he coming in a minute,” requeste<l that individual, 
with surprising unconceni, considering he ha<l been at 
.such pains to try to save his aged relation’s life. 

Clearing aw’ay some of the snow% Ko<ltly soon cut a 
goodly .slice out of the ujloo wall. Under a leailen sky the 
light was bad, .so he failed to see into the dark interior. 

** Pitsu,” he called. 

There was no response. 

Pit.su. Ave you alive ? ” he asked in Eskimo. 

Still .silence. 

Running to the sledge, he came back with the electric 
torch. Something moved within the igloo^ but he saw 
it was only the corner of an old fur, stirred by the wind 
that was blowing in. Pushing his way within, he switched 
on the flood of light, and nearly drop[3e<l the torch in 
jnvirprise at w'hat he then saw and heard. 

Sitting up on a heap of hide odds and ends, the haggard 
and neglected old man had been gnawing an irik\ or walrus 
bone, w’hich is often a .solace of the aged native jicople. 
With both hands he held the bone on a level with his chin. 


His mouth had droppe<l wide open, his eyes stared in 
grim terror at the glare, and in a quav-ering voice of 
piteous appeal he faintly cried : 

” Oh, my lord, my lord, ai*e you the Iceman come to 
fetch me ? ” 

He let fall the polished bone and drew back in abject 
fright upon the apology for a bed. 

The Iceman ! 

Roddy himself started in astoni.shment as he lienrd tlie 
words spoken. Thus the gla<l assurance came to him that 
old Pitsu, whom they ha<I toiled to succour, was not only 
still alive, but that he had some knowledge of the weird 
beings who were the guardians of the Arctic Poppy. 

For a moment Rcxldy hesitated to advance, fearing 
to further alarm the old man, but he hastened to infonu 
him that he was not one of the dreatled Icemen. And in 
his hurry he unthinkingly .spoke in F^nglish. 

” Why, Pitsu, I am pleased you are alive. No, no, I 
hav’e come to save you.” 

As he heaixl the words in that language which he under- 
.stood, the poor old fellow raised .something like the ghost 
of a joyous shout. Ho scrambled forward on the rags, 
plea<ling in the uncertainty of his long imprisonment:— 

” Captain Fin-ne-bar ! It not you ? Pitsu Christian ; 
he never lost hope.” 

He .stretched out his hands towanis the light, toppled 
over, and fell upon the floor. 

Drawing off his fur mitt, Roddy turned round, and putting 
two fitigers in his mouth sent out into the gloom of whirling 
.snow-flakes the “ two notas and a trill ” which, for tho.so 
who could accomplish it, was the chosen whistle-signal 
of the crew of the “ Bonnie Merle.” Like the rub of a 
genius magic lamp, it produced Koogmu instanter. 

” Hooray, bravo. Pit.su not dead, then ! Koogmu’s 
seal-oil kept him old lamp alight, eh, Mitterbrook ? ” 

Roddy cut these .self-congratulations very short 
indeed. 

“ Some of our rugs, sharp. The soup in the vacuum 
flask that we got ready. The cooking-stove in its box 
from the sleclge. Help me to lift him up, gently. Wo 
must build an igloo big enough for all thr€?e.” 

- So .soon as he had imbibe<l a few spoonful.s of hot soup 
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that had been made from a frozen Arctic hare, the remark¬ 
able ancient patient began to revive. He even evinced signs 
of an inclination to indulge in rambling speech. 

“ You keep quiet,’* Roddy commanded. “ You can 
see now that I am not Captain Fin-ne-bar. But I have 
been sent by him to help you, and if you want us to save 
your life, you must do exactly as you are told. Try to 
go to slwp.” 

And after a modest meal, feeling entire relief in liis mind, 
Pitsu promptly obeyed. Tucked up in the furs, and no 
longer in fear or in darkness, he had a genuinely refreshing 
‘doze. By the time he was awake again Roddy and Koogmu 
had finished a fine igloo, sufficient to temporarily accommo¬ 
date the whole party. In that snow-house old Pitsu was 
sp>eedily nursed back to something very much like his former 
loquacious self. Roddy took him in hand and fed liim up 
with all the assiduity of*a hospital attendant. 

Koogmu knew his grandparent well. \Mien Pitsu was 
decidedly on the mend, the otoAc-himter’s advice to Roddy 
was ;— 

“ Some of them delicacies, Mitterbrook, that you keep 
to give Eskimo a treat. The mixed biscuits, ah ! the 
caramels, oh ! the sugar-candy, um ! You show them to 
grandfather Pitsu, and say when he get well he ha\’e 
some. I tell you, he all right, right away.” 

The cure when tried did not work quite so expeditiously 
as tliat. But it was satisfactorily effective. Like most 
of his fellows, Pitsu had a wonderful constitution. A few 
square meals worked a great change in him. And the more 
he ate the more he wanted to talk. 

And this, now that Pitsu was out of danger, w'as pre¬ 
cisely what Roddy desired he should do. 

The boy had never cecised to think about Pitsu’s unex¬ 
pected reference to the Iceman. He now designed to 
have a chat with him on that topic and to ascertain what 
he had to tell. 

Outside, the hurricane still raged, but it showed signs 
of abating in the next day or two, and on an afterqoon w hen 
the wind blew with a little less fury, Koogmu was despatched 
W'ith a message to the sparse population of the village of 
Nockallat. Koogmu w'as to tell them that, despite their 
wicked designs, Pit«u had been rescued, that Captain 
Fin-ne-bar, at Blizzard Bay with a large armed vessel, 
w as terribly angry with them. That he had sent his officer 
Mitterbrook to inquire as to their wrong-doing, and that 
they were to call a meeting, w'hich Mitterbrook would 
attend, to explain to them all the severe punishments 
that would lx? incurred by their ever doing the same thing 
again. And Mitterbrook, as repnn^enting Captain Fin-ne- 
bar, would also decide what amount of furs, food, walrus 
iN'cn v, tobacco, tents, traj)s or other miscellaneous iner- 
chaiKliso Wiis to bo lianded over to Pitsu by way of com- 
p('nsat ion. 

On this high mission Koogmu flepartf'd. 

And, discussing a considerable repast, consisting of 
oatinojil pudding with golden syrup, ciurant biscuits and 
tea, Pitsu had no sooner heard liodds’s opening (|uestion 
of, (’an you ttOl mo any thing about these Icemen ? ” 
than he set dowm his (Mianielk‘d-waro tea mug and replied 
with full emphasis :—- 

“ Pitsu know' more about Iceman than any Eskimo 
ali\c.'’ 

Po Idy looked at liirn most n])pro\'ingIy. 

‘‘I'hen, Pm more jik‘a.s(‘d than e\-er that wo saved your 
life,” he told him. ” Nf>w, Pitsu, list(‘n to this : Caf>tain 
Fin n(‘ bar w’ants to get all the information he can about 
th(‘ b-ernen. If yrui will tell n\o as rn ich as \'ou know% I 
will j)romis(^ that when I get back to th i ship he will send 
you a large, tine present.” 

“Or,” improved Pitsu, instantly, ‘‘I can go back with 
you and fetch it.” 

lf(^ draincxi the mug of tea, passed it to be refilled, and, 
with joy at having such a subj(*ct to Uilk about, started on 
his rev(*lations. Wdth some of his statements com^erning 
(ho Iceiium, Roddy was already acquainte<l. Ho did not, 
though, inform the old man of that fact. Instead, he 


allowed him to run on at the dictates of his ow^n fane;,-, 
and was well repaid by some fresh items that the enthu¬ 
siastic speaker impart^. 

“You know, Mitterbrook, in the %gl<x> my head wii- 
going cloudy,” he explained, and, taking advantage of tli? 
interest he had aroused, he helped himself bountifully to tli* 
golden syrup. “ I had heard about the Icemen ever sin(> 
I was a boy, and how their look would kill an Eskimo 
Sometimes in the igloo 1 dreamed about that. I had never 
seen your wonderful light; there was none at Captain Fir - 
ne-bar’s mission when I was there. When you came throuf] )' 
the wall of the igloo with the light that was so bright, 
could not see ; I thought you were the Iceman, and tli:i‘ 
the light w*as your look which would make me die. I thin}. 
I thought I was alre€idy dead, and you had come to take* m* 
away. As a child I was taught these things, and when my 
mind w'as cloudy it went back to them.” 

Several times, as Pitsu said, he had ventured uninten¬ 
tionally into Iceman’s Land, either having lost his way, t»i 
else l^eing in pursuit of game. In it were herds of mu.'^k- 
oxen. 

“ Omitiginong is the Iceman’s .servant.” 

Of those w'ho w*ere with him at such times, several had 
disappeared. The Icemen had looked at them ! When lit^- 
W'as a lad the Icemen had a much bigger country. In tlu 
middle of Iceman’s Land were high mountains that wi n 
the Icemen’s real home. 

“ Some say the mountains go up emd up till they reach 
the sky. No one knows, because no one has ever VH‘on 
there. Some say the tops of the mountains are those w«‘ 
can see in the moon, which is only a hole in the sky, and 
w'e can look through it.” 

“ Years ago,” continued the speaker, “ the Icemen ha i 
many enemies, and, being peaceful people, w’ere hcMej 
exterminated ; then, as they retreated northw'ards, tbe^ 
somehow acquired this dreadful power of killing by a 1 > 
those w'ho followed them. For all that, they were e\ e? 
becoming fewer in number. The Eskimo believed that, 
tired of being cramped in a little country on earth, tin \ 
ascended the mountains and disappeared into the .sk\.' 

At this point in the recital of wonders, Rodtly could 
scarcely refrain from smiling. Pitsu appeared so pnzzl^i, 
and was so terribly in earnest. 

“ And do you, Pitsu, yourself, believ^e that these Icemoi; 
are really different to us ? Aren’t they oi-dinary Eskiun*. 
but of another tribe ? ” 

Pitsu looked at him with obvious pity. 

“ Different to ns ? Mitterbrook, 1 tell you more. Me. 
Pitsu, or young Koogmu, or any other, or white man like 
you or Captain Fin-ne -bar ; we walk in snow', w e lea\ i 
fc^otprint, eh ? Well, Iceman walk in snow ahvays, yet Iv 
leave no footprint.” 

Pitsu said this so slowly and impressively that for 
moment there w’as silence. Then light seemed to break in 
upon Roddy, who, banging his fist enthusiastically iqKm 
liis knee, exclaimed : 

“ Men w'ho w’alk in the snow without leaving footprints 
What next, Pitsu ? No footprint, no man to make ii 
Don’t you think that must beso ? There are no footprint- 
heeauso there are no Icemen. No one living has e^'er 
eyes on them, have they ? ” 

“ I have seen one,” answ'ered Pitsu. 

And he seemed afraid of his owm wrords. 

“ He was far away on the mountain-side, and I did n. ’ 
know* him. I was a hunter then. Soon I made out that ir 
was a man, tall and thin; no like us; with fur on hin 
that fitted him tightly. Behind him walked a big musk ox 
following him like a dog. Then I guessed it was an leeiikiii 
I was lying dowm, and did not look any more, but hid n v 
eyes, and jirossed myself into the snow. So he did not 
me, and 1 lived. Though I did not know it, that jounit \ 
I passed right through a part of Iceman’s Land. 1 Sii\v 
plenty trail of musk-ox. Icemen walk, but they leax e n 
trail.” 

“ Did you see anything else, Pitsu T ” 

“ I w as too frightened to look. There wore man 
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miisk-ox, but I aare not shoot. I only got back to my own 
<roimtry soon as I could. Once I saw plenty musk-ox tracks 
leading to and from a large cave. Inside the cave, a long 
pole of wood rested against the w'all, as if someone had 
just left it there.- And on a sort of shelf, green plants were 
growing, that had on top three pieces of blue, what you 
'Call at the mission a flower.” 

“ The Arctic Poppy ! ” exclaimed Roddy, full of excito- 
jnent at having obtained these further particulars, which 
lie already longed to communicate to Captain Finbow. 

And, Pitsu, you did not meet with any more of the 
Icemen ? ” 

” No, Mittorbrook ; that the only one.” 

Then he added an observation that fired instantly a train 
of anxiety in 
Roddy’s mind. 

Lucky for me 
I got out of their 
land alive. If one 
of them had seen 
me ! But they are 
fe\v now. My 
people will not 
liavo much longer 
to wait.” 

“For what do 
your people wait, 

Pitsu ? ” 

“ We wait till 
all the Icemen dead 
or gone. Every 
y ear they are fewer, they go 
farther away. When I was 
in their land, how many did I 
see ? One. That was years ago. 

Now they are yet not so many. 

Soon, perhaps now, very few. 

Soon after, none at all. Then we 
go into Iceman’s Land without fear 
of, death, and all their great herds 
of musk-oxen ours. That why my 
people live close as we dare to Ice¬ 
man’s Land, waiting. Then, Mitter- 
brook, there plenty meat for all. No need 
kill off old man like Pitsu.” 

That news was important indeed. It 
showed there was need that the land- 
parties should start at once. By delay, 
the whole chances of the expedition’s 
success were being imperilled. When the goal was 
reached, the prizes might no longer be there. 

From his pocket, where it always remained, 

Hoddy took the packet, bound by a rubber-band, 
that was made up of Captain Finbow’s note-book 
and the little Testament. 

“ ^fake your notes in ink,” Captain Wally had instructed 
him. “ In the Arctic anything may happen. Valuable 
journals of dead explorers have passed into the hands 
of Eskimo, and, written in pencil, have become obliterated 
l>efore being recovered. Make your entries in ink, and you 
may be thus preserving them for posterity.” 

When, though, it came to jotting down the various 
valuable details just gleaned, Roddy found the instruction 
just then not so easy to follow. Except near to the stove, 
the interior of the snow-igloo was extremely cold. His 
fur kidetar had been lying near the wall, with the result 
that when Roddy took his fountain-pen from the pocket, 
he foimd that the ink had frozen and required to be thawed 
before he could write. 

In the note-book, following upon Captain Finbow’s 
own entries, Roddy wrote an epitome of all the items 
with which he had recently become acquainted. And 
when now and again he questioned Pitsu in corroboration 
of certain details, the old gentleman’s vanity was much 
flattei-ed. 

“ Write it down, Mitterbrook,” he was constantly 


repeating. “ And don’t forget, tell Captain Fin-ne-bar 
Pitsu told you.” 

The weather continued to bo very bad. As violently 
as ever the gale still raged, the “ Ten Days Storm,” as 
it has since been known amongst the Eskimo. An I, 
truth to tell, shut up as they w’ere together, Roddy began 
to get somewhat tired of old Pitsu, ere Koogmu at last 
rejoined them. 

Normally, the trip to Nockallat and back would liavo 
been a matter of a few hours. It took Koogmu two days. 

Arriving at the village, he had found it deserted. The 
people had become aware of Pitsii’s rescue, and of the fact 
that it had been effected by Koogmu and a white man. 
Their guilty consciences made them afraid, and they fled. 

But the stonn, worse than any 
they had ever known, drove 
them back ag lin, and when 
Koogmu arriveil and, to his own 
keen enjoyment, informed 
them of the drastic retribu¬ 
tion about to be 
meted out to them, 
the trembling in- 
liabitants went on 
their knees in sup¬ 
plication for his 
help. 

To soften the 
anger of Captain 
Fin-ne-bar’s officer, 
iNIittorbrook —who 
was “ not old but 
was very tierce,” 
Koogmu told them 
—they sent to him 
two men, hunters, 
who had been 
absent from the 
village when Pitsu 
was taken away to 
his then intended 
doom, and who 
were well-known 
as being entirely 
friendly towards 
him. 

The.se hunters 
came in theii 
sledge, and on the 
express advice of 
Pitsu’s grandson, 
they brought with 
them propitiatory 
gifts, not for Mitter- 
brook,but for Pitsu. 

“ Mitterbrook is too great man to want anything from 
poor Eskimo,” declared Koogmu ; adding in his imagina¬ 
tive admiration : “ He has thou-sands of dogs in his own 
country.” 

Full of awe, then, for this young but imposing personage 
who alone could intercede for the erring people of Nockallat, 
and perhaps avert from them Captain Fin-ne-bar’s just 
wrath, the two hunters came through the hurricane with 
Koogmu. They brought with them a fur robe, a pipe and 
tobacco, and some frozen eider-duck eggs as a peace¬ 
offering to Pitsu for having attempted to end his life. 

“ It is the wish of your friends,” said the hunters to the 
old man, “ that you return to them and pass your days 
in peace. Come back with us, and forgot all about what 
has just happened.” 

To this proposal Pitsu was entirely agreeable. Placing 
one of the frozen eggs in his mouth, he waited till it had 
somewhat thawed, then removed the shell and cfinsumed 
it with gisto. He put on the fur robe, filled and lit the pipe, 
declaring that so soon as he had had one smoke he was quito 
ready to return to Nockallat. 
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“ Everytliing all right now,” he assureil Roddy, at the 
same time fruitlessly beseeching him to sample one of the 
eggs. “ Pitsu, old man, but people know Captain Fin-ne- 
bar and Mitterbrook look after him. They never try to 
hurt him again. And in these warm clothes, Pitsu live 
another fifty years.” 

” Which I hope you will do,” Rofldy told him. “ You're 
a plucky old fellow. And in case anybody should not 
be quite pleasant to you I will lend you this till I, or ]>erhaps 
even Captain Fin-ne-bar himself, come again to see how 
you are. It is my own revolver, with seven cartridges in 
it. And next time w^e meet I shall count them.” 

Eager to i*each Blizzard Bay with his vital information 
as soon as possible, Ro<ldy at once got ready to start. 
Time was of extreme importance, and he felt quite sure 
that the affairs of Nockallat were properly settled. Rather 
than fa(;e the stoiTn, Pitsu and the two hunters were 
to remain in the snow-house till the gale abated. 
Those bound for Blizzard Bay would have its force 
l^)ehind them. 

Helpetl by the wind they pushed off into the whirling 
snow, the dogs’ woolly coats blowm forwards towards their 
ears. 

The sound of a shot rang out. Roddy and Koogmu 
looked round in alarm. Had Pitsu killed himself ? Was 
he .slaying the hunters ? 

No. In his joy, the old man had clambered upon the 
roof of tlie igloo and w’as speeding them with a parting 
fusilade. Another .shot. Five more. And then a mightier 
gust blew Pitsu of! the roof into the arms of his friends. 

” Grandfather banged off the lot. And it will be safer,” 
laughed Koogmu, as the igloo w’as blotted out to their eyes. 

Impelled by the gale, for nearly two w’hole days they 
raced towards the coast. Sometimes their speed w’as so 
great that on down inclines the drivers had all they could 
do to prev^ent the sledges over-running tlie dogs. When 
that contingency threatened, in fear for the animals’ lives, 
Roddy w’ould press his feet upon the ice, endeavouring to 
retard the sledge. To Koogmu, who was by far the more 
skilful driver, it caused much amusement to see how 
Roddy was thus wearing out the soles of his fur boots. 

Not that any pace at which they could possibly have 
travelled would have .satisfied Roddy’s impatience to be 
there. Though there harl been no need for him to go 
actually to Nockallat, he had carried out the undertaking 


entrusted to him. Be.sides which, he hcwl become possessed 
of data a knowledge of which might cjiuse material altera¬ 
tions in Captain Finbow’s plans. With regard to both 
the Icemen and the Arctic Poppy, there was now a new 
factor in the case. This w’as not only a search for the 
Arctic Poppy ; it was a race. 

As he sped along, crouched on the .sledge, w*ith the 
wind-driven .snow plastering upon his back, Roddy 
pondered all these things. And as he did .so, his thinking 
always culminatexl in one crowning question : Had Tinguali 
and Latiikah retumeti ? 

Owing to the weather conditions, the trip to N(Kikallat 
had taken much longer than had been expected. If tht- 
Eskimo had returnecl, very likely they had brought with 
them the self-.same news that he himself was carryinp. 
the urgent instruction that would certainl}^ .say to Captain 
Finbow : ” Make haste.” 

Quite in consternation at the idea that the land-parties 
should start without him, Roddy sent his dogs gallopinc 
up baside those of Koogmu, who looked at him in mild 
surprise, as if to imply :— 

“ Why tire your team, Mitterbrook ? You don’t imagin»' 
you are clever enough to find the way, do you ? ” 

Soon the way no longer required to be found. The slanting 
lines of flakes ceased to descend. The rushing, icy bla«r 
fell away to notliing. At last the ” Ten Days Storm ” ha<l 
blown itself out. And in all that white landscape, by the 
shape of a hill that w’as before them, they knew themselves 
to be but two hours from the Bay. 

Between them and their destination, though, there ws'? 
still the unexpected. Just over the brow of the hill, in 
the shelter of a little hollow, preceding the main descent, 
a touch of tragedy was in their very path. 

” A komalik with only one dog ! ” exclaimed the Eskimo, 
in astonisliment at the sight. 

The skeleton of a sledge was before them, lightly loaded, 
a fur and a pack or two. Beside it, shrivelled and hunched, 
a solitary starving dog, not yet frozen stiff while standing, 
w’ith closed eyes drooped its head to the snow, then slowly 
struggled again to raise it. 

Across the sledge was thrown the form of a man. Hi> 
knees were in the snow beside the sledge, his chest ws" 
upon the pack. And his two arms, in a clutch as if of 
agony, were tightly wrapped about his head. 

“ Dead or snow-blind,” said Koogmu. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

BI.UE WATER 1 


IE quest of the Scientific 
Soci(‘ty of Great Britain for 
discovery of the Arctic Poppy 
had now’ been transformed 
into a content with human 
rivals aiifl against time. It 
had, too, acquired additional 
importance from the strange 
circumstance that the finding 
of the Poppy probably implie<I 
making acquaintance with 
the mystcM'ious Icemen. 

Of those conflitions and 
those facts the whole civilised globe was aware. For 
the spe<‘eh of the President of tlio Society had, from 
its v’ciy nature, be<‘n accorded world-wide ])ublicity. 
.Ami, the subjtM-t Ix ing of universal inU‘r<‘st, the news- 
papi'i’s of both hemisphems wei-e perpetually agog for 
ev’cn the most tiivial items of intelligence in any way 
p€‘rtaining to the subject. To the learned societies and the 
intelhsM ual inhabitants of at least a sconi of lands, the 
fimling of the Poppy atid of the Icemen was an achievement 
waited for with almost breathless anticipation. Ami, kept 


informed by tlie Pre8.s, the rank and file of the populace of 
most nations studied the little that could be thus leamcil 
of the progress of the endeavour, with a sustained ze.st that 
raised the matter into being one of the principal questioof^ 
of the day. 

‘‘For ourselves, from examination of all the evidence, 
cannot doubt but that substantially these astoundin*; 
things are true. We boliov^e that even so surprising a 
wonder as the Arctic Poppy does exist, and that to tht' 
actuality of the almo.st mythical Icemen tangible testimony 
will be forthcoming. Who w’ill be the fortunate j^ei-son to 
for ever perpetuate his name as umaveller of these secrets, 
the greatest w’rested from the Unknown since the dLscovory 
of the bourco of the Nile and of the North and the South 
I’oles ? The ext>edition under Captain Waiter Einlxiw 
wintering in high latitude. Certainly its land-parties haw 
by now their exploration work in full swing. Probably wo 
shall in the near future loiow to whom of its splendid sUfl 
has fallen the honour of being the discoverer of the Arctic 
Poppv^ aiul of the Eskimo Icemen.” 

\\ riting in review of all the known facts, so, at the time, 
declared one of the leading London journals. There waj^. 
thoiigli, another circumstance with which the waiting worlu 
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A as then uiiacquainte<l. It was no meinbor 

Captain Finbow’s expedition 
liat was nearest to the prize. 

Far away to the North, Ten 
fppik, the Alaskan 
log-miisher, going fleet 
ivith the facilities that 
!ie had stolen, w'as 
[jiishing fart her into lee* 

(nan's Land, alone truly, 
hilt otherwise adequate¬ 
ly equipped. A power¬ 
ful Coverninent was 
behind him ; and he 
drove, he knew, for 
enorinoii.s reward. It 
was a reward that to 
[»is iron determination 
sliould be his and his 
only. 

Ten Ippik’s ]ierfidy 
and the suece.ss of his 
seheme.s was known 
only to tJie remaining 
x'ictim of them. Lat- 
ukah was dead. And 
until the moment when, 
pa.s.sing out of the ten 
days’ stonn, Jloddy 

rooks and Koogmii 
<*aine over the hill-crest 
to see that tragic tab- 
Umu of man and dog 
hiefore them, it had 
seemed as if the secret 
w <»uld be for ever con- 
cea.led. 

“ Dead or snow- 
blind,” pronounced 
Kooginu. 

Hurrying on in front, 
keeping back the teams 
with their wdiips, they 
approached the derelict 
})air. 

At the familiar sound 
of whips, the man 
])iLshed his shoulders a 
little way up from the 
sledge, and turneil his 
liead towards them with 
eyes that he could not 
open. The dog just 
moved its tail. Then, 
feeling beside him, the 
man put his arm around 
the. dog, and from 
weakness both of them 
toppleil over in the 
.snow. 








** D«ad or snow-blind,' said Koogmu." {See page . 498 .) 


” Tinguah! ” shouted 

Ivoogmu, in instant recognition and hastening to his help. 

“ Tinguah ! ” echoed Roddy, both surpri.sed and shocked 
to thus meet liis Eskimo hero, and to see what hav’oc hard- 
sliip and privation had wrought upon him. 

Gently tJiey raised him from the snow and placed him 
on one of the sledges. His lips were cracked and frozen, 
hut managed to whi.sper the accustoineil w^ail of tlie 
sufferer : 

Water ! ” 

Then he struggled to add : “ And—the—dog I ” 

Thoughts of the onward journey were forgotten. T\ ing 
up the teams that, in all attitudes, stoixl watching witli 
seirming wonder, Roddy and Kooginu darted about, trying 
to do tw’o or three things at once. Spoonfuls of stirnu- 
iaiit were given to both man and dog. Both were packeil 


up in furs. Soup was heated ; and, while Roildy persisted 
with such attention, Kooginu once more set to work and 
built an igloo. 

“ You and me, Mitterbrook, quite medicine-men,” he said, 
with his hajipy smile, as he came past Roddy, waddling a 
great snow’-block along on its angles. “ First w'o cure okl 
Pitsu ; now we make Tinguah well again.” 

” That we will,” declared Roddy, rummaging among 
their packages for a precious item labelled ” Snow’-blind 
Remedy,” with which the Medical Oflicer to the ship had 
thoughtfully equipped him. They themselves had had no 
occasion for its use. A man reduced by physical .strain, 
though, is liable to feel severely the effects of prolonged 
snow-glai-e. 

By the time Roddy had uneaithed the little bottle 
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containing solution of zinc-sulphate, he was delighted to 
see that Tinguah liad somewhat revived. 

“ The voice of Koogmu I know,” he said to Roddy, 
holding the bandage that had been placed over liis eyes. 
“ But you who hav^e come to save mo. You are an English¬ 
man ? ” 

“You will remember who I am, just as I know you, 
Tinguah. Captain Finbow has told mo all about you. I 
am Rodney Brooks.” 

Before Roddy could prevent it, the excitable Eskimo 
sat up and tore off the linen strip. He could not see ; but 
he thrust out his hand In greeting, saying : 

“ ‘ Mitterbrook ’ ! And I promised Captain Fin-ne-bar 
I would teach you everything. Now we meet, and I am 
as a helpless child ! ” 

Ho made a movement as if he would rise. 

“ Just you stay quiet and let me doctor your eyes. Then 
you shall soon be my ‘ Eskimo father,* ” Roddy assured 
him. 

The solution having been thawed, Roddy was able to 
completely recall the ‘ First Aid ’ demonstration through 
which the Medical Officer had fortunately once put him. 
Placing the sufferer flat on his back, he caused Koogmu to 
hold liim, and, from the end of a match, dropped the 
remedy into his eyes. The pain was intense, but Tinguah 
had full faith in Roddy’s intention, and the throbbing of 
his eyeballs forced from him no complaint. In an hour or 
two the agony was less ; then he soon began to peep about 
him. 

At Roddy’s request, Koogmu, the igloo finished, devoted 
himself specially to Kyana. For a time it seemed as if the 
dog were really done. He was suffering not only from 
exhaustion ancl starvation ; in peculiar ways he had also 
incurred severe wounds. 

Escaping from Ten Ippik by night, Kyana had retraced 
the trail till he came to the igloo and the one half finished, 
where Tinguah had been forsaken by the half-breed. There 
the famished animal had dug uj), and, with the cleverness 
of his kind, opened a tin of pnvservefl meat ; and in so doing 
had ba<lly torn the ])ads of one of its paws with the jagged 
metal In spite of this injury, aft(*r rejoining Tinguah, the 
bravo dog had toiled at the trace of the sledge during all 
their trtunendoas journey to the coast. The trip was a 
eroligious one. But, much to Tiitguah’s gratification, by 
«hooting for the pot, ho was enabled to pass by the two 


caches and . lea\>' 
their contents un¬ 
touched. That wa- 
true testimony to 
the man’s worth ! 

When they Iwl 
been almost at the 
last gasp for food. 
Tinguah sighted a 
bear. Even alone, 
a pure-bred Eskinr* 
hauler wdll tackle a 
bear without hesita¬ 
tion. Kyana rushol 
in to hold the great 
beast, while Tinguah 
came along wdth hi^ 
gun. Knowdng their 
need, perhaps, the 
dog was too anxious 
and did not exercise 
due care. With on»^ 
sweep of an enor¬ 
mous forepaw, the 
bear caught Kyana 
on the side an! 
sent him througii 
the air, to fall upon 
rough ice maiiv 
yards away. Haviirz 
a lame leg ani 
broken ribs, Kyana's grit and courage were well teste.l 
before the trip was through. 

Building the igloo and caring for the patients had taken 
up much time. Tinguah would not be fit to travel for som*' 
days, even if he did not actually succumb to the hardshij>: 
he had endured. Roddy decided to leave him in the igJin 
under Koogmu^s charge, while he himself went on to Blizzanl 
Bay to fetch Captain Finbow and the Medical Officer. Before, 
however, Tinguah was fairly at peace and was settling down 
comfortably, darkness was coming on ; so Roddy resolve, i 
to wait with him until the morning. 

Inside the igloo, feeding Tinguah and the dog now an-l 
again wdth tiny bits of meat, Roddy and Koogmu talke<i: 
and Tinguah thought, and at intervals said something. 

At great length Koogmu told the story of Pitsu’s rescue 
The ofofc-hunter knew very little as to the quest for the 
Arctic Poppy and the Icemen. Consequently, liis yam 
sounded a very simple story to those to whom it was told. 
Many times, as well as he was able, Tinguah looked at 
Roddy, and there was meaning in his glance, as if to imply 
how many things might have been spoken of. 

“ I could tell you a wonderful tale of our adventurer 
both before and after Latukah died,” he said. “ But it 
was Captain Fin-ne-bar who sent us ; and to him it is that 
I must report. Latukah is dead, but we have not failed 1 
to bring back information for w^hich we w’ere sent. 
thing only is on my mind. I did not make the third cache.” 

“As to that, Tinguah, I am sure you need not worr>'. 
When we hear your story, I am quite certain we shall find 
that you did all a human being could do. First thing in the 
morning I shall go on to the Bay. I shall get Captaii^ 
Finbow to come out here at once and see you, so that 
can without delay hear your important nows. He will be 
accompanied by the Medical Officer, w'ho will sot you on 
your feet in no time. I, too, have plenty of things that 
Captain Finbow will be interested to hear. And, no doubt, 
wdien he has listened to us both, he wdll infom each o: 
what the other k mws.” 

With the oarlicot/ rays of dawn, Roddy was up and about, 
harnessing h’S team. Both Tinguah and the four-footed 
patient had passed a good night. 

“ They’ve been snoring for their breakfasts for hours,” 
declared the irrepressible Koogmu, busying himself wdtt 
preparations for that meal. 

Having made Tinguah as easy as possible, and snatching i 
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histy snack of frozen meat with biscuits, washed down by 
a drink of water, Roddy started to finish this, his first 
important Arctic journey. 

As he w'ent, his hope ran high. One way and another he 
had done well, lie had saved old Pitsu, and, though with¬ 
out actually paying them a visit, ho h.ad quelled the 
unruly ones of Xockallat. The intelligence that he had 
gjieaned concerning the Poppy and the Icemen was in all 
probability fraught with more consequence to the Expedi¬ 
tion than any that had to then been obtained. 

And he had rescued Tinguah. who also brought momentoiLS 
news, at the precise period when another night spent help¬ 
less in the open would have seen him dead by dawn. 

Roddy felt that his trip had a fine record. And, as lie 
whip|jed u]) the dogs, his faith rose that it would bring him 
the desired reward. 

“ 1 am quite sure that of late he has not seemed so willing 
to send me on the land journey,” said Roddy to himself, 
keeping the dogs all the time well up to their traces. 
“ Perhaps, now it comes to the actual test, he thinks I am 
still too young. But that is past, for I have proved what I 
can do, and, without conceit, I believe that when he knows 
of it he will rank me with the grown men. Captain Wally, 


my good old Captain Wally, come and visit Tinguah, whom 
we have saved just in the nick of time. Send the Medical 
Officer to prescribe for him. And then, well-fitted by the 
information we have just won, come youi*self to find the 
Icemen and their Arctic Poppy.” 

So reasoned Roddy. For he was not aware that it waa 
the Medical Officer himself who had made the decree : 

“ The decision lies with me. In a land party for the 
Poppy, no.” 

In less than two hours’ time the team began to trot 
down the long incline that led to Blizzard Bay. Even in 
the fainter morning light of the waning Arctic summer, the 
scene was a striking one. 

From trotting, the dogs broke into a gallop, as is their 
habit when nearing the end of a run. And Roddy was 
not now driving them. He sat upon the sledge, rocking 
with its motion ; his whip was across his knees, its long 
lash trailing ; his hands were still ; his fixed gaze never 
swerved from tlie thing that was before his eyes. 

All over the Bay blue water tumbled ; blue water that 
only hero and there was flecked with white stray fragments 
of ice. The Bay was forsaken ; the ship was not there. 
Detached and blown away by the storm, the ice had 
“gone out” bodily from the land, taking the “Bonnie 
Merle ” and the Expedition with it. 



CHAPTER XV, 


A t the time when this calamity 
—unprevent able, but the pos¬ 
sibility of its happening not 
unforeseen—occurred to the 
Expedition Ship of the Scientific Society 
of Great Britain, H.M. light cruiser 
“Tigerhound” was in Nortliern waters. 
The cruiser picked up the wireless 
message sent out by the “Bonnie 
Merle” as she drifted with the ice. 
With the result that the following 
brief account appeared in the press 
for the information of the public at 


|r “ It will be learned w'ith regret that 

I something akin to disaster has befallen 

P the Expedition sent into the Arctic 

’ by the Scientific Society of Great 

Britain. The cruiser * Tigerhound * 
I has transmitted to the Admiralty a 

despatch from Captain Walter Finbow, 
who is in charge of the Expedition, 
in which he reports that while attempting to 
winter in Blizzard Bay, where his ship had 
become frozen in, a terrible ten days’ storm 
arose that carried the ice of the bay solidly out 
to sea, taking the vessel with it. The * Bonnie 
Merle ’ is now drifting with the ice, in no danger, 
at any rate, until the spring thaw sets in, 
though there is a possibility that the field of ice 
in w'hich she is embedded may become frozen 
to some other body of ice. No casualties 
are reported, and the entire personnel of the expedition 


is on board the ‘ Bonnie Merle ’ with the exception of 



** With one sweep of an enormous forepaw, the bear caught 
Kyana and sent him through the air.’* {See page 300 .) 


Mr. Rodney Brooks. Tliat gentleman is the son of the well- 
known explorer. Sir Morreton Brooks, and at the time 
wlien the ice ‘ went out,* bearing the expedition ship with 
it, he was conducting a sledge-joumey on shore. Fears 
are entertained for his safety, seeing that this storm, whiclk 
carried the vessel out to sea, wm the worst experienced 
in those regions within the memory of living man. It is 
understood that the ‘Tigerhound* has received instructions 
to proceed in search of the whereabouts of the ‘ Bonnie 
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>L'rl43/ and will litaiid by the ice-doe if ajiy aasistance ie 
needed- In any event, tliough, the aim of this expensively 
tit ted-out expedition appears to have been thwarted, emd 
tlie prize for wdiioh it was ineatit to contend may be jducked 
by another count ly than England. Tlie main object of the 
expedition was to discover tlie mysterious flower known as 
t he Arctic Poj>py. Other very important secrets of the Frozen 
North were ex|)ected to lie ascertained. And it is common 
knowledge that we have at least one rival pressing fast 
upon Uie same quest, for whom England’s discomfiture may 
\\ ell s|>oU his own triurnpli.” 

Sent forth by wireless telegraphy from tlie “ Bonnie 
Merle,” the import of Captain Finbow’s message could not, 
of course, be known at Blizzard Bay, whence his vessel 
liad been torn. Blizzard Bay boasted no wii*eless installa¬ 
tion. And now the inhabitants of its settlement were 
Eskimo only. 

Yet, as Roddy, piisstve and inert, stunned by tlie empti¬ 
ness of the Bay, sat behind the team galloping to the 
si*ow-covered wooden store-houses and earth igloos, he 
realised to the full the import of what had happened. 

Treaelierous and uncertain as ever, the Arctic, as so 
often in its history, had played one more prank to prove 
contemptuously the mere meanness of man. 

As usual, it was the barking of dogs that heralded 
the approach of the sledge. From every igloo the Eskimo 
came hurrying, and the whole settlement rang with wel¬ 
coming shouts. 

“ Mittorbrook. Mitterbrook has come back.” 

IMen, women and children, they crowded round, unhar¬ 
nessing the dogs, bearing Roddy into one of the biggest 
igloos for rofresliment, reynoving his furs, turning inside 
out his Ixiots and fur .socks and hanging them up to dry. 

So glad were they to see him tliat ev-erybody sought 
to sptNik at once and giv^e him particulars of the catastrophe. 

” Keep quiet,” Roddy was at length compelled to tell 
them. “ Answer my questions, and the rest of you say 
not 1 ling until asked.” 

Proceeding in tliat fasliion, order was restored, and Roddy 
was able to piece together the story of the storm. 

As the hurricane grew worse. Captain Finbow had 
collected all members of the expe<lition upon the ship. 
And it was that wlien the ice euid the ship went out to 
sea, every white man at Blizzard Bay went with her. Most 
of the stores and all the dogs were ashore. 

” Ship come back after winter over. You live here, 
Mitterbrook, all comfortable till then ; plenty dogs, plenty 
hunt, plenty to eat,” the Eskimo told him in utmost 
friendliness and as if delighted to have him amongst 
them. 

Invigorated by th<‘ sonp, biscuits and tea that they liad 
given linn, Hoddy iiulled on tlie fresli sot of furs they had 
al'^^ piDvidcnl and, pushing his way «ait of tlie hot crowiled 
tonk a walk along the fre/c'ii sliere. 

n ii4)w lie could liaidly Ix'licN'** the “ Bonnie Merle ” 
wa< not tlier('. 11(‘ looked for her at the accost nm<‘d 
anc-ho!-ag(‘. Hi* <‘litiiht‘d a hill, and from then* could see 
that Merle liik't was likev\ is(3 empt\'. At a resjieetful dis¬ 
tance, a sin ill purt\'of tln> men followeil him, silent as if 
m aj)preeiation of the turmoil of his miiul. 

\ i< cie in t he A ret ie ! 

I’lioso words sang likr* a refrain in his eais, their m(‘aning 
->() ominous that he knew he failed to grasp its full inenai-e. 
h'or, '‘f the eomjianion-.hip of tliose of his own rae<‘, men of 
lii,> own eolonr and wlio us(>d tlie language that lie spok(\ 
lioddy was now eomjjletely biaadt. And w hen la* eompelk'd 
10111"' ^' to understand tie* full reality of that fatg, it S4*rmed 
111 its h ifii-^hip to h<* nnhi'arahh*. 

“ 'i'iie ‘ Bonnie Mi ih* ' eaniiot Icue gone,” la* protested, 
looking seawards with a longing that sought to eonjuie 
tlie \**>M-| hai-k iut(» the' hay. 

d lien, as so oiii'u chane. s amongst tin* h’>kim(), a tiix ial 
incident brought <iut a hiiist of merriment. A man, 
plait ing, as he w alk' d, s<aiie st rips of wah us sinew, stumbled, 
and aii 'llier wlc» was uuichmg Boildy, f<*ll mcr him. .V 


shout of Ught-heaited laughter went up, and each one 
vied in perpetrating .some artless joke. 

For Roddy, that broke the .spell of despondeacy. 

He remembered Tinguah and he forgot hinoaeLf. Jh> 
heart leaped up in courage. And, replacing despair, ilk 
fire of a great resolve kindled within liia soul. 

” Here. All of you. Listen to me, for I want your 
help at once,” brought his followers clustering about hiru. 
to hear tlie tale of Tinguali's rescue and his pi'eseni 
extremity. 

“ Two sledges and fresh teams of dogs, and two of you 
go with me and fetch old Tinguah back here, where we can 
nurse him well again.” 

The key.s of the store-houses having gone to sea with tlk- 
“ Bonnie Merle,” Roddy burst open one of the doors and 
took out such things as he needed. He could not help 
noticing Ik>w the E^mo looked on admiringly. 

” Mitterbrook, a young man, but master of all thi- 
wealth, whole houses full of guns and cartridges, tobacco, 
furs and food, and all the wonderful things brou^t by the 
white miui. How many komatiks has he not got * Ami 
these priceless numbers of splendid dogs ! ” 

So argued the guileless Eskimo, acknowledging in tht* 
person of “ Mitterbrook ” the natural inheritor of all tii*^ 
stores and material of the vanished expedition. Comim; 
at that moment of dejection, it was a happy circuin.staiu • 
for him w'ho was in a .sen.se a castaway. He could feel th* 
affectionate homage of the.se honest folk, €uid knew that 
Fate had endowed him with increased importance aniong'i 
them. 

” Cheer up, Roddy, mj' boy,” he said to himself, as li 
secured the store-house door merely by a length of s<‘ i! 
hide; “you are alone with the Eskimo, right enough, but 
it loolcs also as if you were kind of lord of the Arctic.” 

Promptly the sledges and teams were got ready. Twent \ 
men eagerly offered to be the chosen two. And while th 
latter drove, Roddy, bundled in skins, rode on one of tl; 
komatiks, busy only with his thoughts. 

What a change had come to his entire present existence ! 
What an alteration in his outlook ! Yesterday he was 
one of a crowd, a mere member—and a minor member 
at that—of a band of individuals all pledged to thv* 
prosecution of a great task. 

To-day—^now—why, he, Roddy Brooks, was th** 
Expedition itself, the sole hope and vehicle of its pos-siblf 
preservation from failure. As old Pitsu had presaged, tli'- 
mysterious Icemen were on the brink of extinction ; t^- 
reach them ere they perished one could not afford to wast*- 
a single day. 

And, as Roddy well knew, with the Icemen dievi th’ 
Poppy. 

For the impatience bom of such reasoning, the speed of 
no dog-team ever whelped could be sufficient. Rcxldy sa: 
up on the komalik, urging the drivers to greater pace. 

“ Hurry on. Tinguah needs us.” 

And when the dogs climloed, smoking, to the tiny iglo*^ in 
tlie hill-cre.st dip, Kooginu, advancing, pointed triumphant !>. 
to Tinguah standing on his feet to welcome Roddy’s I'eturn. 

“ Much less ill,” he aimounced. “ But where inedicin - 
mail ? ” 

Tn a v^ery few words Roddy explained to Tinguah an 1 
Koogrnii what hail happened at Blizzard Bay. 

“ Captain Fin-ne-bar gone ! ” commented Koogmu in 
his sill‘pri.se. “ Ah ! but Captain Fin-ne-bar clever man. 
Ho bi iiig ship back when ice melts. We see liiin again in 
spring.” 

1'ingu»ih made no remark whatever, as he .stood bofo: * 
tboin, blinking his eyes in the light. 

Tiioii Roddy, holding his arm, led him a little way apart 

“Tinguah, you understand what has happened to u> ' 
To mo and to you ? ” 

Tinguah’s arm pressed responsiv^ely upon Roddy*s han I 
that hold it ; and Tinguah answered: 

“Take me to the Bay that I may see this thing t> : 
itjyst lf. Then I will .speak, Mitterbi*ook.” 

“ Y cai fool well enough to make the little trip ? ” 
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“ White man’s glasses no good for snow-blind,” he wa« 
told. “Eskimo goggles much better. Koogmu make some.” 

Very soon the oto/j-hunter came to them, bringing a j)air 
of wooden goggles that he had just completed. They had 
been cut from a slip of wood, shaped to fit over nose and 
eyes, with fair-sized cross-shaped apertures for looking 
tlirough. Having ascertained that they would fit, Koogmu 
blackened them inside and out over the flame of a seal-oil 
lamp. They were crude implements, seemingly, for the 
assistance of delicate vision, but they proved to be an un¬ 
qualified success. 

“ Make you a pair, too, Mitterbrook,” immediately 
proposed the delighted Koogmu. “Not to wear, you 
know ; but in case.” 

Then, with Kyana growling at all other dogs in atten¬ 
dance, Rodtiy and Tinguah went dow’n to the Bay. 

Alone they stood on a mound near the frozen foreshore, 
gazing at the wide expanse of vacant .sea. On the other 


side to Merle Inlet a rampart of arrested icebergs was 
already forming ; and the harl^our itself was again 
“ catching over.” 

Through his blackened goggle? Tinguah looked long in 
silence. 

“ Captain Fin-ne-bar will come back,” he said, at last. 

“ How .soon can that be ? ” Roddy was about to ask, 
when Tinguah continued : 

“ But it w ill bo too late ! ” 

“ Too late ? ” 

Tinguah turned towanls him. And, after a little pause, 
he said : 

“ Mitterbrook, Captain Fin-ne-bar has gone. To me 
you are now as Captain Fin-ne-bar, and I say all. If wo 
do not go now we lose Arctic Poppy for which Captain 
Fin-ne-bar cam?.” 

“ Then, yon also know ? ” 

“ Know' what, Mitterbrook ? ” 

“ That the Icemen who tend the Poppy are dying out, 
and that with the last of them this wonderful plant wall 
cease to exist ? ” 

Roddy spoke excitedly, straining to see the other’s eyes 
through the cross-slits in the goggles. 
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Tingiiah listened ; and he shook his head. 

“ What you know, Mitterbrook, very likely true. The 
Icemen have been getting fewer and fewer all my life. 
But what I know is true, certain, sure, and not to-morrow, 
but now. Three of us went to make caches for Captain 
Fin-ne-bar.” 

“ Youi-self, Latukah, and Ten Ippik.” 

“ Ton Ippik killed Latukah.” 

“ Killed him i ” 

“ Then tried to kill me-” 

“ Why, 'ringuah ? ” 

“ Anci, failing, stole all our dogs, left me to die, and has 
gone into Iceman’s Land by himself to bring back the 
Arctic Poppy.” 

“ Ho is thei*e now ? ” questioned Roddy, in tones of 
apprehension. 

“ Perhaps he is returning,” suggested the Eskimo with 
grim humour. 

Roddy looked positiv^ely dumbfounded. 

Within his kuletar Tinguah phmged his hand, produced 
the white hareskin, and displayed the few poor, brown 
crumpled and powdered leaves and stalks that it now 
contained. 

“ There is the Poppy—deai^i. And Ten Ippik has gone 
on to find it alive, unlass even yet we can prevent him.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ I waited to speak, Mitterbrook, until I knew I was able 
to travel again.' And now ! ” 

“ We go,” almost shouted Roddy in his joy. 

Tinguah took off his goggles, momentarily oblivious 
to his reason for adoption of them. As he had seen Captain 
Finbow do before shaking hands, he removed one of his 
mitts. And as they gripped in the sealing of the compact, 
ho said, half apologetically :— 

“ Young Kablunah and old Innuit together.” 

“ No, no,” corrected Roddy. “ Tinguah and Mitter- 
brook, two friends.” 

“ Eskimo father, English son,” smiled Tinguah. 

And at that the two friends left it, content in their regard 
for each other, positive that their pact was true. 

“ On this day,” so wrote Roddy in his diary,” with less 
than twenty-four houi*s’ preparation, what I have named 
the Anglo-Eskimo Relief Force has taken to the trail, pledged 
to the project of, if possible, saving the Poppy from the 
enemy. We have plenty of men, dogs, sledges and supplies, 
so that on the score of completene.vi of equipment there 
should be nothing to fear. My plan is to take the large 
party with mo as far as is expedient. Then Tinguah and 
1 w’ill go on together. In any event, we shall enter Iceman’s 
Land alone. Thei*e no Eskimo other than Tinguah 
dare follow. Short as has been the time since its inception, 
I venture to believe that the A.E.R.F. is equal to the task 
Ixdoro it. One doubt only haunts 
my mind. Shall wo bo in time ? 

Or has this Alaskan dog-musher 
already j)luckefl the Poppy ? ” 

To that vital question there was 
soon offercxl an answer. 

Speed combined with power being 
noix^ssary, only such dogs as prom¬ 
ised both pace and adequate haulagt^ 
were chostm for the teams. Roddy. 

Tinguah, Koogmu and two other old 
drivei-s formed a selection committee 
Ixifore which was passed ev ery likely 
animal then at the Bay. The ex¬ 
pedition dogs were practically th(» 
pick of the Arctic. It was a mag¬ 
nificent lot that jumped to the traces 
when, with whips cracking, Roddy 
uttered the word to set out on the 
trail. 

“Take too many dogs, and send 
back those wo find slow,” was the 
useful rule upon which Tinguah 


Kyana wont with the others. 

“ He get well quick on the trail. Only pine if left 
beliind,” explained Tinguah, in his heart truly plea^i 
to know it would really be so. And the big dog with the 
limp looked gratefully at him w’hen he said it. 

Not that at first Kyana pulled. He rode on a slexlpp 
in honoured state. After a few days he ran loose in 
boots, till, his feet sound again, once more he bouncktl 
joyously encumlx)red with a trace. But every night 
he slept close beside Tinguah and Roddy, a hero dog, 
who by valour and devotion had singled himself out 
from the pack. 

The magic of the trail, indeed, did good to both man 
and beast. It w’as the balm of the life they loved that 
returned to them their fullest vigour. Tinguah’s eyesight, 
too, was helped to complete recovery by the fact that the 
Arctic night was approaching. 

Every day the sun came to them for a shorter time ; 
each day its rays declined in power and intensity'. Soon 
the orb rose simply as a pale ball of gold that .skirte<l 
along the horizon and dipped again. A wan and sickly 
light bathed the entire visible w’orld, and men and flog:^ 
and things took on a strange and uncanny appearance 
such as Roddy had nov^er glimpsed before. The sun was 
going, something that was an integral part of accustomed 
life was being withdrawn from it, leaving the universe 
altered, unfamiliar, and not a little forbidding. EveryTliing 
was affected by the change. The ice-field looked different. 
Roddy noticed that the Eskimo spoke more quietly^ as the 
gloom increased. The very dogs took a more sedate view 
of life, became less quarrelsome, and even forgot to be 
frisky. 

So in the gathering twilight the Relief Force ran on 
towards Iceman’s Land. 

Talking together when in camp, or pondering as they 
rode in the leading konicUiks, one thought only was in 
the minds of Roddy and of Tinguah. Each peered I 
ahead, and wondered what Ton Ippik was essaying or 
had accomplished. Had he perished on his lonely 
errand ? Or, livdng, and retracing his steps with success 
already won, would he come face to face with them on 
the trail ? 

A shout from Tinguah on in front caused Roddy to 
momentarily believ^e that the dog-musher was actually 
in sight. 

Tinguah stood up as he drove, pointing towards the right 
with his whip. 

“ Fii*st cache,” ho called. “ I show you place, so you 
know. Tell the others, so they know.” 

Second in the line, Roddy passed back the word. Tlie 
whole procession stopped. There was no need to take 
the sledges into the deeper drift that had formed. Halt 
the men held in the dogs. The 
others and Roddy followed Tinguah. 

Nearing the little mound, Tinguah 
stood still. He stared at the place 
before he reached it, instinct tell¬ 
ing him that something heui hap¬ 
pened. 

Without a word ho ran rapidly 
to the sledges, bringing back ice¬ 
pick and snow-shovel. Full driv*e 
he set to work, removing the snow 
and ice. With the others, Roddy' 
watched him. 

Then, as, with an exclamation, 
Tinguah threw down the snow- 
shovel, their eyes met in a search¬ 
ing glance, tliat asked of each 
other the same questions :— 

“ Ten Ippik has returned ? Wiili 
the Poppy ? ” 

For, open and bare before them, 
the cache was empty. 



THE COCONUT HARVEST ON PELICAN 
ISLAND. 


lU’ted. 


Bringing in the ia.st load. 


{To be continued.) 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


THREE TESTS FOR YOUR EYES. 

Y ou know that you cannot alwaj's 
believe what you see with your eyes. 
Here are three curious tests which may 
be new to you. Look at the four hori¬ 
zontal lines in Fig. 1. They don’t look 
a bit as if they were the same length, but 
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I. —.411 the horizontal lines above are of 
the same length. 

measure them, and you will find that 
they are. Then, in Fig. 2, there are four 
more lines looking as if they were arranged 
in zigzag fashion. But, if you measure, 
you will find that the zigzag appearance 
is not the true state of affairs, for the 
distance between the lines is exactly the 
same all along. The illusion is caused 
by the funny little cross-lines which are 
drawn all along the others. Then, in 
Fig. 3, you see a white band that looks as 
if it was wider towards the middle than it 
is at the ends. But is it ? As a matter 
of fact, it is just the same width all the 
way through. This you can easily prove 
with a rule. These three small tests show 
how easy it is for your eyes to mislead you. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

SINGING SANDS. 

For some yeeus the so-called singing sands 
have been a great mystery. These are 
sands which when struck, or allowed to 

v\>Os\\\\\\\vv\ 

II. —Though these long lines look zigzag, 
they are actually all straight. 

(“ Thftt TetlB for your Eyes^"') 

fall from the height of a few feet, give out 
a more or less musical note. Musical 
sands occur by sea and lake, and they 


have also been discovered in desert 
regions. On the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States there are several beaches of 
singing sands, and the same phenomenon 
has been noticed on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. In the Sinai desert there is a 
hillside on which the sand, if disturbed, 
falls away, giving out a note like the bay¬ 
ing of a hound. In Britain several cases 
of singing sands have recently been 
brought to light, and it is believed that 
the curiosity is more common than has 
been supposed. Certainly, when visiting 
a sandy region it is always worth while 
testing the sands by hitting them with a 
stick, or letting them fall from the hand. 

What is the explanation of the singing 
sands ? Several theories have been ad¬ 
vanced, but it is now believed that the 
sound is due to the friction of the quartz 
grains when these are all of the same size 
and rounded in character. Where dirt 
particles are present, or there are pieces 
of sand of an angular shape, no sound is 
emitted. Actual experiments have 
proved that this explanation is almost 
certainly the correct one. Musical sand 
has been rendered mute by mixing with it 
dust and pieces of quartz of an angular 
shape. On the other hand, singing sands 
have actually been made by selecting a 
large number of grains of quartz of 
identical size and all of a rounded shape. 



III.—Is this central white band the same 
width all through ? 

(" Three Tests for your Eyes”) 
« ♦ >!« 

BUSY ANTS. 

There are certain ants found in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia that build their 
ne.sts in trees by binding the leaves to¬ 
gether with the aid of silk threads that 
the larvae spin. If the nest is tom in any 
way, so that the leaves are separated 
from one another, the ants immediately 
hurry out. While some defend the nest 
against the enemy, others hasten to 
repair the damage done. 

From one edge of the break the workers 
try to reach with their mandibles the 
edge of the neighbouring leaf, in order to 
draw the two edges together, but if the 
distance is too great they form a living 
chain. With its mandibles one ant 
seizes a comrade by the body, so that 
the second one may be able to reewjh the 
edge of the neighbouring leaf. If the dis¬ 
tance is still too great, a third and fourth 
join the others, until sometimes the chain 
is made up of five or six ants. 


The work is v’ery fatiguing, for it some¬ 
times takes several hours to fit the two 
leaves together. The ants then clean up- 
and polish the edges of the leaves, and 
fasten them by a method so astonishing 
that the reports of the first observers 
in Singapore, in 1890, were doubted by 
other naturalists. 

When the edges of the leaves are per¬ 
fectly clean, several workers emerge from 
the nest, each holding the larva by the 
body with the head upward. The full- 
grown ant exerts a mild pressure with its 
mandibles until it causes the larva to 
excrete from the mouth a liquid that, in 
solidifying, forms a silk thread. By 
carrying the head of the larva from the 
edge of one leaf to the edge of the other, 
the ant obtains a web that holds the two 
leaves together. The interior walls of 
the nest are formed in the same way. 
Thus the larvae serve both as spinning 
wheel and bobbin. 


SOME OLD LONDON CRIES. 

That disappointing fiction of ** painless 
dentistry ” was flourishing, it seems, 
as long ago as Shakespeare’s time. In a 
lecture not long back, Sir Frederick 
Bridge told his audience that one cry 
frequently heard was :— 

Touch ami so, touch aiul go. 

Ilave you work for Kind Heart, the tooth- 
drawer ? ” 

There is a twentieth-century terseness 
about another : “ Got any corns ? Come 
outside ! ” A lustier and more cheerful 
call was that of the cooper :— 

“ A cooper I am and have been long, 

And cooping is my trade ; 

And married I am to as pretty a w'cnch 
As they could liave made. 

Have ye work for a cooper ? ” 

The streets must have been lively in 
those days, even though there were no 
motor-buses. They had thirteen different 
cries of fish, eighteen of fruit, eight of 
vegetables, thirteen of clothes, nine 
other tradesmen’s cries, and thirteen 
tradesmen’s songs. Fortunately, they 
were a musical people. Anyone going out 
to dinner who could not sing a madrigal 
on sight w’as considered to be badly 
educated. 

♦ * * 

A SAIL FOR YOUR BOAT. 

Most rowing-boats of the type one sees 
at the sea-side are fit to carry a small sail, 
and such is very handy indeed for reaching 
across a fresh breeze or running before it. 

It is a pity to have nothing but paddles 
to depend on if your boat is beamy, with 
a good bottom, or “ floor,” as is the 
usual expressive term for it. 

The size of the sail must be determined 
not only by the size of the boat but bv i*» 
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build also. For instance, a skiff of twice 
the length of the boat shown in Fig. 1 
could not carrj’’ such a large sail as shown. 
The stiffness of the boat is the guiding 
factor, and this can be determined by 
sitting on the gunwale and rocking the 
boat violently. A skiff, of course, will 
stand none of this without dipping her 
gunwala under, and tipping the ex¬ 



perimenter ov'erboard. Thus, she is not 
lit for sail. 

The qualities that make a boat stiff 
are generous beam and good flat bottom, 
and if your boat comes up to the scratch 
in thes3 particulars, you can confidently 
rig her w ith a sail of an area determined by 
multiplying the length of the boat with 
its breadth. 

The position of the sail is all-important. 
This can be determined by finding the 
centre of lateral resistance ; that is, the 
centre of the area of the sheer plan below 
the waterline. Different methods are 
employed to find this, of course, in the 
different shaped boats. In the straight- 
keel boat of the usual type, however, you 



can’t go far wrong by marking it at the 
centre of the waterline, shown hj’ a cro-i'j 
in the sketch. 

The centre of the sail area (centre of 
effort) must now he found. This is done 
hy dividing the sail into two trinnghs, 
and finding t he cent res of these hy drawing 
lin*‘S from the centre of two of the sifi«M 
of ea h triangle to the ojiposit * angl *s. 


and ruling another line between the points 
where the lines cut in each triangle and 
finding the centre of that. Tliere, on that 
spot, you have the centre of effort of a 
four-sided sail. This should be a trifle 
aft of a vertical line drawn through the 
centre of lateral resistance. 

The type of sail rigged is largely a matter 
of individual tastes, but the waters in 
which the boat has to sail must be 
taken into account, too. In the 
writer’s opinion, absolutely the Ix'st 
type of small .sail for any work is 
♦he sprit sail, as shown in Fig. 
1. Tdie sprit of this (C) c^n be 
unrigged, and thus you have a 
“ scandalised ’* sail, fit for any 
hard winds, being reduced as it 
would be to a triangular sail 
stretching from the masthead 
to the clew, the corner to which 
the sheet (E) is attached. 

Thus, you see, if you are caught 
in a heavy squall you can im¬ 
mediately shorten canvas by letting 
go the sheet (E), taking the sprit 
(C) out of the snotter and letting 
the peak of the sail come down 
with a rush, being careful to 
direct the heel of the .sprit over- 
hoard forward on the weather side, 
or it may go into the water through the 
boat’s planking. 

Then, again, the sail is most handy 
since you can stow’ it with the greatest 
ewe. Just unrig the sprit and furl the 
s.til alongside the mast, lashing with the 
sheet. 

The rigging of this sail is shown fairly 
clearly in the illustrations. First of all, 
a hole must be cut in a thwart (A. Fig. 2), 
to take the mast. If there is no thwart 
in the right position for this, you must fit 
what is called a carling, that is, a board 
stretching fore and aft from one thwart 
to another, and cut the ma.st-hole in this. 

Immediately under the mast-hole you 
must build in a step to hold the heel of 
the mast. The best type 
is as shown in Fig. 2, cut 
to the shape of the boat’s 
bottom, so that it will lie 
as if moulded round the 
main keel (D) and the gar- 
hoard strakes (C). B in 
Fig. 2 is simply a rib of 
the boat, and doesn’t enter 
into the calculations at 
all. The step can he fixed 
with big bra.ss screws 
driven well home into the 
main keel, and at other 
p.arts hy ordinary cop|>er 
fastenings. 

’I’he sheet cleat (Fig. 
2), snotter for the sprit (in¬ 
set right, P’ig. 1), shrouds 
(B. Fig. 1). which are set up to a shroud- 
[)late screwerl to the side of the boat (.\), 
need no further explaining. 

Hig the boat with a simple sail shaped 
ns shown and she will look smart and 
handy. Hig her more elahoratelj', and, 
the chances are, she will look a freak. 

Cl. PROl'T. 


Your House of Life ! 

By “DRAGIAN.** 

B uild true i 

Whatever yoti do— 

Build true f 


You're tired— 

UniiEspired I 

Never fear: just try ! 

Dig deep ! 

Don’t sleep 1 

We can learn, you and I, 
To build true. 

Whatever we do ! 


See the foundations are strong and sure: 
Don’t be content with anytltimj poor— 
Be it rafter or window, or staircase or 
door— 

Brick or mortar, or stone or paint. 

Are used alike by sinner and snint : 

And sure it behoveth us all to give 
Good measure of toil that our house shall 
live. 

It may he humble and poverty-small. 
But it’s .still worth while if we give of our 
all. 

So— 

Whatever we do 
We’ll try, we two. 

To build— True ! 


CUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

PROBLEM No. 19. 

By G. M. Bonir. 

Formed from the “ Dennv ** Openinc 
thus: 10—14, 23—19, 11 — 16, 19—l-i. 
16—19, 22—17, 14—18, 17—14, 9—13, 
24—20, 7—11, 14—10, 2—7. Position: 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 18. 

Position : Black men on 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 20 White men on \,\ 
17, 19, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32. White to move a id win : 19—Id, 

12—19, 27—24, 20—27, 32—16, 10— 
17—10, 0—15, 22—17, 13—22, 25—i 
White wins by an early shot. By Shearer, 
of Dundee. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The ** Boy's Own " Field Club, which was formed with m view to encouraginc a love of Nature among “ B.O.P.’'-itc8 is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.OT'.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, Is.each, post free. 


THE "BOY^S OWN" CAVIARY. 

VIII. 


A VERY successful breeder of show cavies once offered to tell me 
what lie termed his " golden motto ” for ensuring the well¬ 
being of his pet.s. As a matter of fact, he tlid not make the 
communication by word of mouth ; instead, he wrote the magic 
phrase upon a card, and handed the latter to me with tlie 
expressed opinion that a notice to similar effect should be 
nailed up above every cavy pen. The legend thus displayed 
read as follows :— 

Mvfils sfwuld rrrry, hut mcnl-thnc should not. 

That is splendid advice for the young cavy-keeper. By 
pensisKuitly following it, he will 
<lo much towards retaining his 
pigs always in good health. 

Next to suitable housing, the 
proper feeding of cavies is cer¬ 
tainly the most important point 
in connection with their manage¬ 
ment. They are not fastidious 
feeders ; but they are “ nice ” 
fcieders. and as such they require 
to be furnished with food that 
is of good quality and that is 
scrupulously clean. In addition 
to tiiat, they invariably do best 
when, as our “ golden motto ” 
tlictate.‘<, they have plenty of 
variety in diet. 

The reasons for that appear 
to lie two in number. Change 
of food certainly sharpens the 
animal's appetite ; tlie cavy 
that is favoured with a varied 
bill of fare, always eats with 
increased zest, and promptly 
finishes up the supplie.s down to 

the very last scrap And, being thus ever positive that it 
will enjoy its food, the animal is always keenly agog for the 
arrival of meal hours. Of itself, that is a considerable advantage. 
For, after all, life in a hutch, pen or caviary, is at best hardly 
an exciting existence. But your “ pig ” will remain absolutely 
happy if it feels sure that two or three time.s a day a fine feed 
i.s co ning along to both bring physical comfort and break the 
jnonntony. 



Red and White Dutch Boar. 


“ Meal-tirnes should not vary.” 

So far as is possible, the hours for meals, whether the latter 
be two or three in number, should be the same each day. 
Regular habits are a,s advisable for envies as for boys. And 
the knowledge—of which the small animal very soon becomes 
posses.sed—that at a certain time food will be forthcoming, 
does much to keep the cavy in a peaceful and contented frame 
of mind. 

In ca.se, though, these shqiild seem to you to be somewhat 
minor points in relation to the conducting of a caviary, I must 
remind you that the fanciers who breed such perfect “ pigs ” 
os are seen in our pictures, are'stern sticklers for the observation 
of these rules. And it is by rigid regard for all these details 
affecting the w’elfare of the animals, that these experts have raistxi 
the cavy fancy to its present pitch of perfection. 

With further reference to the question of variety in diet, 
do not omit to give a change 
of green stuff as well as of 
dry food. Your cavies will 
much appreciate this atten¬ 
tion. Make it your special 
care to give all green stuff as 
fresh as you can manage to 
obtain it; but, again, never feed 
any variety of green meat to 
your cavies in a wet condition. 
Being, as the cav^y is, an 
obliging little fellow, his favour¬ 
ite green food is one that it is 
not usually very difficult to pro¬ 
cure. You will find that nearly 
every cavy prefers grass to any 
other kind of green meat. 

Here, though, another word 
of w’arning is called for. All 
grass that is intended for feed¬ 
ing to cavies, should be carefully 
examined, not only to see that 
it is not wet, but also to make 
sure that it is not becoming 
heated. Grass that has been cut 
and then left to lie in a heap is v'ery liable to become heated, 
particularly in warm weather. Get for your cavies the sweete.st 
and most tender gi-ass you can find : do not give them grass 
that is coarse and dusty. If grass is brought to you in a bunch, 
it is well to examine it for the purpose of making sure that no 
foreign matter has become mixed w’ith the grass. As a slight 
v’ariation from what I may term plain gra.s.3, you should give 
Qrra.s.s that is mixed with dandelion and aow-thi.stle. “ Pigs ” 
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eat this with great relish, and no doubt the ^dandelion acts as 
a kind of tonic. 

In cold weather, or at such time as a particular cavy may 
seem to ba not so well as usual, a warm mash will bo beneficial. 
There are many recipes for mashes, but perhaps the best consists 
of good bran and crushed oats mixed to a crumbly substance 
with boiling water. Some cavies have a decided taste for a 
little salt mixed with the ma.sh. This, however, need not be 
given if a piece of rock-salt is kept in the food-trough for your 
cavies to lick. 

Whore cavies are intended for exhibition purposes, a little 
linseed is sometimes given, mixed in a mash. This has the effect 
of making the coat more smooth and glossy, in that way 
improving the 
animal’s appear¬ 
ance. It is well 
to know, how¬ 
ever, that lin¬ 
seed is apt to 
produc3 loose¬ 
ness of coat, 
causing the hair 
to come out. 

For that reason 
it is often given 
to cavies that 
are shedding 
their coats, a 
process that 
the linseed tends 

to assist. it A ry 1 V !• If 

Cavies are A Growth Indicator. 

fond of milk, 
which is a splendid conditioner. An occasional drink of 
milk puts a nice gloss on the coat. For the first six 
weeks or so of their lives, young cavies should have a feed 
of bread and milk every day. Remember, too, that they 
should have plenty of bran, for this is a food that helps to make 
bone. Swiss milk, given now and again, is good for building up 
a cavy a id causing it to put on flesh. Every cavy should be 
stout, cobby and comfortable-looking, though, of course, we 
do not want them too fat. .An excellent warm mash for giving 
at intervals is of oats and bran, mixed with Swiss milk. 

Should a cavy seem to be at all “ off its feed,” it is a wise 
plan to boil a few potato parings and mix this with bran. The 
cavy, though, is a good trenchermaji, and, given foods in reason¬ 
able variety, nev’er needs to be enticed and tempted to eat. 

Lancashire has long been a staunch stronghold of enthusiastic 
cavy-keepers. One of the best known exhibitors in that county 
is Mr. F. Hargreaves, of “ Edenhurst,” Brooklands Road, 
Burnley, who has favoured me with this picture. It shows a 
notable Red and White J)utch boar, which is his property 
and up to date has won forty first prizes in open competition. 
That gentleman has successfully exhibited seifs, tortoise-and- 
whites, silver agoutis, and red, black and agouti Dutch. As, 
however, proves to be tfie case with so many other owners, 
it is the “ Dutchmen ” who have succeeded in constituting 
themselves his first favourites. And the ])hotographic repro¬ 
duction shows what may be achieved by persistent and systematic 
striving after an ideal. 

It may here be recalled that the Dutch Cavy Club’s standard 
of exhibition points was given in No. . of this series of articles. 
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A GROWTH INDICATOR. t 


There are not a few experiments that are intended to accentuate 
to the eye the rate at which plants grow. In the ordinary way, 
even when a plant is “ growing hist,” as we should rightly term 
it, the rate of growth is not sufficient to cau.se much increase in 
the height of the plant within a comparatively short space of 
time. 'Fhe growth must be inagnifitsi if we are to adequately 
appreciate it. By the aid of the little contrivance here illus¬ 
trated, that result may bo attained. 

This simple imudiine, all made of wood, is known as a growth- 
indicator, and is quite an interesting appliance to possess. 

As we see, there is a stand with two upriglits and a steadying 
cross-piece. One of the uprights carries a curved scale. Upon 
tho other is pivoted a long, liglit, woodtm arm, lever or hand, 
whichever you choose to call it. 

The potted plant of which the rate of growth is to be measured 
is placed in the position shown. Around the tip of its stem is 
wrapped a small piece of cotton-w’ool. Round that is tied one 


end of a cotton thread, the other end of which is attached to tl.^' 
drawn-down shorter arm of the wooden lever. 

That is all there is to be done to set the machine working. A’ou 
take a note of the position of the point of the lever on the seal?. 
And when you come to look at it again next day, you find tlu: 
the point of the lever has dropped on the scale. Thus you ar 
informed of the rate of growth of the plant, though, of couiv. 
as revealed by the indicator, that rate is much magnified. 

Before tying the thread, it is well to weight the lower enl 
of the lever in some way or other, so that bn its piv-ot the lew: 
pretty well balances. If the longer arm of the lever is too heavy, 
its weight is inclined to stretch the plant, or may ev'en pull lb* 
plant out of the pot. v 

* ♦ * 



There is no doubt but that the practice of bird’s-nesting is 
on the decrease amongst thinking students of natural history. 
More and more is it becoming the rule to find and to obsene 
the nest, the nesting bird, and the eggs, without taking any of 
the eggs or interfering with the nest in any way calculated to 
permanently drive the bird from it. 

That tendency, of course, is to be in every way encourageil. 
For the purposes of study, the taking of birds’ eggs is quite 
permissible, no more specimens being thus acquired than are 
required for one’s collection and for the purposes of legitimate 
exchange. But a far nobler end is served, and much moR* 
useful work is done, by careful observation of ncjsting bird.*-, 
of the clever homes that they build, and of the builders* wonderful 
wa^-s. 

\Miether, though, you do or do not^take the eggs, there is 
one preliminary that is compulsory. Youjiave.to find the nest. 
And as good a plan as any for effecting that end is to go hedge¬ 
tapping. 

When, in the ordinary way, we advance'down" a hedgerow 
looking for nests, the probability is that w’e^pass"* many nesii- 



Hedge-Tapping. 

on w’hich the birds remain sitting silent, motionless and concealed. 
They can see us but we cannot see them. And. they must be 
driven off the nest if we are to find it. Hedge-tapping will 
do that for us. ^ . 

Provided with a stick, you advance dowm the line of bushe?!. 
moving as silently as you can manage. All the way as you go. 
you keep gently tapping the bushes. No bird can remain sitting 
when the bush within which she rests is thus mysteriously vibra 
ted. She instantly pops out of the other side of the hedge, a pro¬ 
ceeding that by either eye or ear should give warning to the 
tapper, and enable him to find the nest. 




THE “BOY’S OWN” FIELD CLUB 


For, even if the bird be not actually seen, the very distinctive 
(ev'en if very faint) rustle that she makes when escaping through 
tlie tw’igs and leaves should be sufficient to warn the vigilant. 


THE ^BOY^S OWN" PIGEON-LOFT. 

XVI.—THE CUMULET. 


'Fl^mbler-like in many of its characteristics, this is a pigeon 
tliat has long been liked on account of its powers of flight. In 
more recent times, its beauty of appearance has been enhanced 
by careful breeding, until to-day, the Cumulet is in favour 
as a dual-purpose breed. That is to say, the Cumulet is both 
a high-flying pigeon and a show’ bird; and as such it is popular, 
especially in some districts of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. There is a 
C’umulet Club a.s well as a Flying I 
C’amulet Club, and numerous local 
organisations exist all ov’er , the 
country to promote the keeping of 
this particularly graceful pigeon. 

In plumage, the Cumulet is, as a 
rule, pure white. Some have a red 
chuck or beard, as the throat- 
marking under the beak is called, 
and, perhaps, ticks of red colouring 
on the flights. A high-class Cumulet 
lias a long fine skull, and a plainly 
distinguishing feature of the breed is 
the beautiful white or pearl eye with 
its small pupil, set in a soft, smooth 
eye cere. The beak has been com 
j)ared to that of a seagull. Less 
often seen is a variety that is knowm 
as the Red Cumulet. 

To the high-flying fancy, the charm¬ 
ing Cumulet is one of its chief joys, 
and devotees of such flying declare 
that there is no more enjoyable pas¬ 
time than that of watching a good 
“ kit ” of these high-fliers, as w ith 
their plumage shimmering and glis¬ 
tening, they rise and fall and wffiirl 
and circle high up in the clouds. The 
Flying Cumulet has a delightful w’ing- 
action, and it is claimed can show' 
even the best Tipplers what high¬ 
flying really is. 

For such high-flying contests, of ■—- 

course. Tumblers, Tipplers, Cumulets 

and other high-flying pigeons are Cumu 

properly trained. They spend their 
time either in the loft or on the w ing. 

A small kit of high-fliers consists of three, five or seven 
birdr.; a larger kit will number from ten to twenty. Only 
such birds as are in perfect physical condition are permitted 
to fly with the others, for one bird that is temporarily w’eak on 
the wing will, as fanciers say, hold the kit down. 

The photograph above was supplied to me by Mr. W. Proctor 
Smith, of Haddon House, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire, honorar\' 
Secretary and Treasurer of The Cumulet Club (founded in 
1898), who says:— 

“ The ideal type of Cumulet has varied practically not at 
all. This is a photograph of one of my own birds, taken before 
the war. The bird was a very good one, hut, unfortunately, 
the photographer did not catch her in a happy pose. Her tail 
should be carried in something that more nearly approaches 
a horizontal position. It is wonderful what a difference this 
makes to the bird’s appearance. As you are aw are, the Cumulet 
is fundamentally a high-flying variety, but I am sorry to say 



Originally these pretty fish came to us from Cliina. Thejr 
l^ave long since become acclimatised in this country, where 
they may be reared in ponds that are in warm and sheltered 
situations. The bulk of our supplies have, however, come 
from abroad. Germany did quite an extensive trade with us in 
gold and silv’er fish, owing to w’hich circumstance it was that, 
during the war, these fish were almost impossible to obtain. 
Now’ the fish are being imported by tens of thousands at a time, 
principally^ from Italy, and they are freely on sale in the live¬ 
stock departments of v’arious large stores, and often in fish¬ 
mongers’ shops of the better class. 

A square aquarium of fair size is best for the fish. The round 
glass globe aquariums are an abomination, and quite unsuited 
as a pri.son for fish of any kind. Fortunately they are now’ more 
seldom Seen. If you can contrive a small jet of water, this will 
carry plenty of air to the fish and w ill keep them more healthy. 

The w’ater in the aquarium should be changed every day, and 
the fish should be fed just as often. 

_ The best way to manage this is as fol 

low’s :— 

Take the fish out very carefully 
and place them in a good-sized 
basin of water. It is best to do this 
with the hand Some people use a 
net. but this is liable to injure the 
scales. Do not grab or chase the 
fish ; take hold of them lightly, 
calmly and gently. Your fish ought 
to be quite tame, and if they are so 
they will not resent your handling 
them. 

When they are in the basin you 
should giv’e them their feed of a few 
bread-crumbs, or bi.scuit broken very 
small, boiled vermicelli, or else one 
of the fish foods containing ants* 
eggs and so forth, that are sold for 
tlie purpose. The fish should re¬ 
main in the basin with opportunity 
for feeding for half-an-hour, during 
which time the aquarium can bo 
emptied, cleansed, and re-filled. By 
that arrangement there is no food in 
the aquarium to contaminate the 
water. A good plan adopted by some 
of the w’holesale dealers is to keep 
some branches of box plant in the 
aquarium, upon which the fish can 
rub their gills to rid them of slime 
from the water. These branches 
should be cleansed each mornings 
and renewed once a week. 


A Cumulet Pigeon. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARD. 


to fly with the others, for one bird that is temporarily weak on A c.ypital variety of subjects marked the entries for the March 
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Smith, of Haddon House, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire, honorarv' fh® change into winter dress on the part of certain birds and 

Secretary and Treasurer of The Cumulet Club (founded in animals. Members are to be congratulated on the excellent 

1898), who says:_ standard that w^as maintained, both in essays and in drawings, 

“ the ideal type of Cumulet has varied practically not at photographs, etc. The ni^ber of readers in our Dominions 

all. This is a photograph of one of my own birds, taken before oversetw w’ho now figure in these competitions is also very 

the war. The bird was a very good one, hut, unfortunatelv, gratifying. The following is the Prize Award : 
the photographer did not catch her in a happy pose. Her tail ^ Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Marguerite Lee, 24, 
should be carried in something that more nearly approaches North Street, Tywardreath, Par Station, Cornwall. Half- 
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;; GOLD AND SILVER FISH. ;; w. Burfield, Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingly 
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These are fish of the golden carp species. Undoubtedly the 
gold kind is more popular than the silver variety, which probably 
accounts for the fact that the latter is more often the rather 
more difficult to obtain. 
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niasgow, W, ; John B. Aiken, High Street, Qlay Cross, near 
Chesterfield. 

Specially Commended : C!ill>ert Hamerton, South Elmaall ; 
Fied Ford, Xorton-sub-Hamdon ; W. Whitlock, Stratford-on- 
.\von ; C. J. Wright, Swanley ; Henry B. Brown, Teddington ; 
E. V, ii.. L?wis. Natal. S. Africa ; Robert Kemp, Aberdeen ; 
Walter Millen, Horton Kirby ; Laurence Matthew’s, Plymouth ; 
Eric Andrews, New South Wales ; Charles H. Plummer, Bland* 
ford ; F. C. R. Wimble, Streatham ; A. E. Dawson, Reading ; 
Keith Kerr, East Fremantle, W.A. ; J. Trelford, East Finch¬ 
ley, N. ; M. G. Howell ; Joyce Rust on, Tettenhall ; Eric 

G. Goodwill, New Malden ; Desmond Hall, Seaview’, Isle of 

Wight; C. A. Thrift, W. Croydon ; G. B. Patterson, Plaistow ; 
J. Elvey, Grays; W. T’otter, Bury St. Edmund’s ; Tom 

Procter, Earby ; T. P. King, Vancouver, B.C. 

♦ ♦ * 

Queries and Answers. 

H. Green. —Die foo«l of some of the largest whales consists almost entirely 

of small shrimps, about one quarter of the size of the common shrimp. 
At the whaling stations, where the whales are cut up, there is sometimes 
toas of this, with only on rare ocea.sions a few very tiny fish amongst 

it. Die cacliulot, or spenn whale, is met with in all tlie ot^enns, from 

Arctic to .\ntarctic, hut it cliiefly inhabits tlie tropical or sub-tropical 
8ea.s. Ill warm waters tliis whahi umloubtetlly kills and eats very large 
cuttle-fish; wounds from the latter’s parrot-llke lieak and tentacles 
are often there found on si>erm whales. 

E. Freest. —The Pouter pigeon Is so called because it has a large crop, which 
It Inrtates or blows up at times when it feel.s happy and full of life. 
ixiuter’.s feet should be covered with feathers that extend beyond the 
toes. It is an upstanding, large and massive pigeon. 

D. E. Cave. —Tlie liedgehog is a shy animal, and when In captivity should 
not be worrieil too mucli to come out into the light. It must not ixi 
ilisturbed iii winter, thougli food stiuiild be placed handy in case it wakes 
up. Feed on bits of tte.sh, small mice, earthworms, grubs, Insects, with 
hread-and-milk or soaked dog-biscuit now and again. Must be well fed 
or It will die. Should always have clean water ready for it to drink at 
will. If well treated, becomes very tame, and has funny ways that are 
certainly worth watciilng. There Is no periodical publication that deals 
only with the subject of cavies. Our present series of articles on that 
topic is as complete as anything of the kind ever published, and ha.s had 
tlie desirable effect of adding immensely to the number of cavy-keepers, 
not only in this country, but also in the Colonies. 

J. Harrison, —It will be rather late in the day w hen you read this answer. 
Winter vegetation is l)e.st looked for in more sheltered places. In ditche.s, 
and at tiie liottom of banks, and in woods and copses, in the Ixiuk, 
" Elementary Stmlies of Plant Life,** published by G. Bell & Son, price 
2s. (kl., there are chapters dealing with the subject of trees, shrulis and 
herbs In winter. 

H. PiLUROW.—Undoubteilly there Is a good deal of “ knack ” in pupa- 
digging, and .some people are much more successful at It than others. 
It is a fact tliat. by this methoil, si>ecimens of rarer lepidoptera are quite 
freiinently acquired. 

J. Fi.sher. —The motli tlmt squeaks is tlic Dcatli’s Head Hawk-motli, Its 
huge larva, dull yellow with seven slanting purple strijies, should lie 
looked for In potato fields from middle July to October. Jessamine is 
another likely food-plant. 


WHAT TO DO: JUNE. 

Now or never sliould the caterpillar-hunter be ariTK»d 
for the fray. As a matter of fact, some of the most 
successful larvae collectors use no artificial equipment 
at all, relying solely on their eyes and hands for all 
their captures. Caterpillar-hunting is, to the en¬ 
thusiastic lepidopterist, a most exciting pursuit. 
It calls for not a little skill, and there is always a thrill 
to be felt when, turning up a small branch, you see 
before you a fine rare specimen. 

If you like, you can, of course, beat the hedges, 
bu.shes and plants on to a spread-out groimd-sheet 
Searching is, though, the most satisfactory method 
when all things are considered. Each specimen ob¬ 
tained should be placed in a pill-box, anil furnished 
with a little of the food plant, to keep it fed till you 
get all fhe caterpillars home to your rearing-cage. 

When you are searching, do not forget that cater¬ 
pillars like to eat around the thin edges of lea\*es ; 
they care little about the tough middle of the leaf. 
MTien seeking for a likely shrub or tree upon which to 
go to work, look for such as show leaves that hav’e hevn 
eaten by caterpillars. You then know that larv’ae 
of some kind or other are thei’e. Worm your way w ell 
under the shrub, and look upwards. Often you will 
then see the caterpillars as they cling on imderneatli 
the leaves. 

There are plenty of collectors who know nothing 
about the advantages of night work. Yet many kinds 
of caterpillars are night-feeders only. You must go 
and look for them with a light. For such purpose, 
nothing is better than an electric torch. Systematic 
searching is necessary ; if you gallop along you will 
get practically nothing. 

For night work you should search lieclges, banks, 
shrubs and flower-beds. Especially, do not forget such 
plants as nettle, honeysuckle, gorse, hlackthoni. 
bracken, clover and grasses, hawthorn, dandelion, 
sallow, privet, valerian, and l^ed.straw. Rare specimens 
should always have each a pill box to itself, as cater- 
jiillars are liable to injure each other. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes arc offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural Historj\ A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the Ijest 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 


and a similar prize of not more than Half .\ Gi^inea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH 

The .suhjcr-ls for these will he left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and E.‘!t;a 3 ’S must be the 
sender’s own original work. Matter or jiietnres copied from books or other papei's are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed oOO wor«ls in length, and both these, pliotografihs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 



As this competition is a regular monthlj" feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “B O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograplis, 


and drawings will l^e published from time to time in 
these fiages. The closing date for each competition is 
tlie 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all eases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into resjierting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
I>elitoi'H arc n'qiiested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, etc., to “Rambler,” eo The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 
4, Boiiverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Lht of Prizes for Selection.—C anicras, niaunlfylnB-glassca. 
colli « tinu-ra.so.s, Hshlng-rodiJ. painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
prossc-i. f<Mintain-i>rns, jKxkct-knive.><, ixxket-eoinpasses, insect- 
cases, buttcrlly nets, stamp albums, and liaudsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a [jrize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograpli, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: “ Jf successful, I should like to 
liuve a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 
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Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ D.O.P.,'’ 
4, Boi ver.e Street, London, £.<.'.4, and envelopes should be marked 
“ Correspondence ” space is limited, only those queries that arc 
of general interest to readers u^ill be answered. Correspondents are 
reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P.” going to press somewhat in 
advance of publication, replies must necessarily he held over some 
time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 




V ^ North-Country Boy.-The 

following are some 
real old Saxon castles. 

NO"1^E_ When you are in the 

JkIL neighbourhood of any 

one of these, by all 
means pay it a visit. 
Alnwick Castle, Bam- 
l)orough Castle (once the palace of the kings of North- 
urnlx'rland), Conisborough Ca.stle (Yorks), Coodrich Castle 
(Herefordshire), Kenilworth Castle, Richmond Castle 
(Yorks), and Rocliester Castle. 

n. M. S.—1. ^riie five pennia is a Finnish coin, now worth a 
p^nny. 2. An Irish halfpenny of George the Second, worth 
sixpence or le.s.s, as it seems to have seen some service. 

M. Curio. —A Mexican dollar* of 18o3, worth five shillings. The 

eagle bites the snake and stands on the prickly pear, and 
the reverse is the Cap of Liberty amid the sunray.s. 

T. Parkinson. —You con buy tiie lens, etc., of almost any 
nautical instrument maker in Liverpool and that would 
save .you sending to London for it. 

H. C. Wilkinson. —Lead always becomes dull in time, but if 
you mix lead with tin, you get pewter, which is quite as 
bad for small castings. You might get over the difficulty 
by electro plating. 

A Loyal Reader. —Cannot go into detail in this column ; but 
the Highlander has good calves because he lives among 
hills ; and if you were to take plenty of W’alking exercise 
and go in for running and jumping and using your legs 
more, you would soon find them stronger. We do not 
.think j'oii need any jratent food. 

N. N. E. —It may mean that Richard Cromwell, Charles the 


F. Jackson.—Doctors’ Commons, [ _ 

by St. Paul’s, is the place I ^ _| 

where ecclesiastical courts were 

once held and wills were kept. The term “ Commons ” 
is explained by the fact that doctors of civil law had to 
dine together four days in each tenn. 

M. L. B. -Tlie “Prisoner of Chillon ” was Francois de Bonni- 
vard, of Limes. Chillon is near the Lake of Geneva. The 
unhappy hero of Byron’s famous poem was imprisoned for 
his republican principles by the Duke-Bi.shop of Savoy. 

Jingle. —A molecule is a cluster of atom.s. As an example, 
two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, bound together 
by their mutual attractions, form one molecule of water 
(H,0). 

Fred VIHlite.—Yes, we would recommend you to take up 
Lacro.sse, as there is a club in your district. You wdll like 
the game. It is fast and never flagging in interest. Get 
a book on the game and its rules. 

S. M. T. —The so-cailed parrot in the arms of Guatemala is the 
quezal, Pnromaems tnocinno, one of the most beautiful of 
the trogons. Its plumage never fade.s in life or death. 
Tliere is a specimen in the Natural History Museum, which 
was mounted about eighty years ago, and the deep, rich red 
of the breast and the bright metallic green of the upper 
parts extending to the tips of the upper tail coverts, which 
are more than three times as long as the body, are almost 
as brilliant as they were when the bird wa.s alive. 

W. Kirkland. — 1. A half-crown of 1818 is worth three shillings 
if in good pre.servation. 2. There is no .such coin as a 
Jersey twelfth of a penny. You mean the twelfth of a 
shilling, for which you can get twopence, 3. .4 heller was 
an old German coin, worth half a farthing. For coin dealers. 


Second, James the Second, William the Third, Mary the 
Second, Queen Anne, (Jeorge the First, and George the 
Second were all living on Christmas Day, 1684. 

R. Spink. —The origin of your name is not so puzzling a.s you 
think. It w*as originally a nickname, signifying the 
chaffinch, or goldfinch. In early provincial English 
“ spitik ” w’as the common spelling of the word “ fine ’’ or 
** finch ” (a small bird). Goldspink is an old surname. 
Other similar surnames which will interest you are Fox, 
Nightingale, and Pye (from Mag{)ie). 

G. F. Johnson. —Tabora is now* in Tanganjnka, and its German 
fifteen-rupee gold piece is worth a pound. 

R. Woodliffe. —The arms you forward are those of Cambridge 
University and Oxford Univei*sity, and not those of any of 
their colleges. You will find one of them on the title-page 
of your Bible. Oxford has the open book, Cambridge has 
the closed book. 

Ckdlector. — 1. Kruger sixpence, worth ninepence. 2. Copper 
penny of 1847, worth threepence. 3. Canada j>enny bank 
token of 1837, w’orth sixpence. 4. Guernsey four doubles, 
worth fourpence. 5. North African native coin, worth ten 
centimes, say, one penny. The date is that of the .Moham¬ 
medan era, and an.swers to 1891. 

J. Bull.— 1. VV'e do not encourage the making of birdlime. 
2. The sacking you send could only be made waterproof 
by .soaking it in tar. 

V/est Country.—It would occupy too much space here to tell 
you the origin and history of the various “ White Horses ” 

, to be found in Berkshire and Wiltshire. You will find them 
I dealt with in histories of tho.se counties. Note the White 
Horse of W antage, and the one on Bratton Hill, near 
\Ve«tbury. The “ Long Man of Wilmington ” is the figure 
I of a man cut on the downs near Eastbourne. 

Newly Joined. The “Roaring Forties’’ is a term by which 
seamen style a zone of strong winds about latitude 40 S. 
Here a strong wdnd prevails all through the year, blowing 
from W.N.W. to E.S.E. » 


see advertisement in some of our covers. 

F. Saunders. —Glasgow* Cathedral is a Government building, 
though the pew rents go to the Corporation. It is kept in 
repair by His Majesty’s Office of Works, who bought and 
installed the stained-glass windows you refer to, which 
came from Munich. 

I. W. B. —The instructions are given in all the reference books, 
but the result is not always succe.ssful. You can get 
guaiacum at any chemist’s ; it is the lignum vita» tree. Do 
not play with phosphorus near fire. 

F. Emery. —1. The cartwheel worth sixpence. 2. George tlie 
Thin! halfpenny 1770, fourpence. 3. One cent British 
North Borneo, tlireepence. 4. One cent East India Com¬ 
pany (for Straits Settlements), 1845, fourpence. 

A Regular Reader. —In the genuine instruments the label is 
w’ritten and not printed, and the writing should be identified 
by someone who is familiar with it. 

A. SchoUar. — 1. Penny, 1807, worth twopence, 2. Maccles¬ 

field token. 3. Shilling of 1757, worth eighteenpence. 4. 
Dublin token. 5. Halfpenny of 1739, worth fourpence. 
6 . Bank of Upper Canada token, 1857, worth fourjicnce. 

B. O.P. Reader. — 1. The books can be had from the nearest 

agent for Kodak films ; most of them are given away. 2. 
For particulars of the examinaticrti apply at the head post- 
office in your tow'n. 

A. R. Leach. -The solution for w’aterproofing white canva.s 
consists of equal parts by w’eight of gelatine and chrome 
alum, applied as soon as made. 

G. S. Roberts. —1. Not a goal. 2. “ Biff ’’ is sold at Carnage's, 
Holborn, London. 3. Only wiicn w’e have a competition 
on the subject. 4. See our advertisements. 

A Fond Reader of the “ B.O.P.” —The most useful book 
to begin with is Marshall’s “ Model Sailing Yachts,” pub¬ 
lished by Percival Marshall & Co., 06, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. Tlic price was one shilling, but it would be well 
*o write and inquire as to cost, including postage. 
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ANOTHER I.ABOUR-SAVING DEVICE. 

Ogcar K. Swank, the great little “mo\ie ” man of Ix» Angeles, 
Cal., tells 118 that w’hen he want® to “ shoot ” a panoramio view 
of a rock-bound coaat, he “doesn't worry to take his tripod along. 
No. sirree,” he saya. “ I doi>end on the power of this human eye 
o’ mine, with which I hypnotise one of the marine natives—and 
there you air ! As 1 figure it, sir, an octoixxl, if you work him 
right, is jest five times as effective as a tripod ! “ 


vv 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST. 

Thk class listened with breathless interest to the teacher’s 
account of her encounter with a tramp. With a dramatic 
gesture she reached the climax of her story, and then con¬ 
cluded by saying : “ And then I fainted ! ” 

Little Bobbie, boxing enthusiast, gazed with awe and admira¬ 
tion at his teacher, and was the first to break the silence. 

“ With yer left or with yer right, miss ? ” he asked. 

* * ^ 

ANSWERED. 

Tt was in a third-class carriage. A one-legged passenger 
?ntered and seated himself. Another passenger in the seat 
oe.side him scrutinised the newcomer for some minutes, and then 
leaning forward, remarked : Only one leg, I see.” 

” Yes,” was the reply. 

” Soldier ? ” 

” No.” 

” Sawmill ? ” 

” No.” 

” Railroad ? ” 

” No.” 

” Dynamite ? ” 

” No.” 

‘‘ Steeplechase ? ” 

” No.” 

” Shark ? ” 

“ No.” 

” Orange peel ? ” 

” No.” 

” No ? ” 

” No.” 

The questioner lit a clay pipe, and twisted uneasily in his seat. 
Then he said : ” Fine day ! ” 

” Yes.” 

” My good man, don’t think me rude, but how did you lose 
that log ? ” 

The one-legged passenger stared hard at his questioner. 

” I dreamt one night that I was a dog, and bit it off,” he said. 


QUITE PROBABLE. 

” Fathkr,” said Teddy, ” it isn’t true, is it ? ” 

” VV'hat isn’t true, my son ? ” asked paterfamilia.s. 

” Why, this about the Pied Piper of Hamelin. Is it true that 
he could play on his pipes so fascinatingly that the rats woul> 
come out of their holes ? ” 

” Well, I dunno,” said Teddy’s father. “ It might be. Yoiii 
Uncle Tom can play the cornet so that it will make all the dog. 
within five miles growl. Yes, I daresay it’s true.” 

♦ * ♦ 

A TESTIMONIAL. 

Cl’.stomer : “ That was splendid insect-powder you sold me 
the other day, Mr. Oilman.” 

Oilman (with justifiable pride) : Yes, I think it’s pretty 

good—the best in the trade.” 

Customer : ” I’ll take another couple of pounds of it, please.” 

Oilman : ” Two pounds ? ” 

Customer : ” Yes, please. I gave the quarter of a pound 

that I bought before to a blackbeetle, and it made him so ill 
that I think if I keep up the treatment for about a week I may 
manage to kill him.” 

* * * 

AS STATED. 

Pat was hard at work in the Baldwin’s locomotive work® 
w'hen the foreman on his rounds stopped and eyed him stemlj\ 

‘‘ Did y^ez not receive a letther from me, sayin’ yez wai 
foired ? ” he demanded. 

” Oi received a letther,” answered Pat calmly. “ Th’ in.eoid 
says Oi was foired, but th’ outside says ‘ Return in five davTS 
to Baldwin’s,* so Oi’m back.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ How is the earth divided ? ” asked a pompous examiner, 
who had already worn out the patience of the class. 

” By earthquakes,” replied one boy promptly; and the 
examiner passed on quickly to another subject. 



Training a crocodile. 

I. “ Trust ! ’• 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize ot A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered eneh month 
for the Iiest short Funny Story sent in hy a reader of the 
“ B.O.P.’’ Th*‘ storyetU*8 need not I>e orijrinal, hut where they 
are selected, the source must he stated. Stories for tliis page, 
wluch must be submitted on or iK-fore tlie 22ud of each montli, 
may Ih‘ sent on jsisfcards, if dcsircHl, and in all cases the name 
ami adtlress of tiie sender iniLst he clearly written. The Editor's 
decision, as in all comi>ctitions, must he regarded as final. 

Address The Ivlitor, “ Boy's Own Paj>er,’’ 4, Bouverie 
Street, London. K.('.4, and mark envelope or ixistcard “Funny 
Story Competition.’' 

The winner of this month’s competition is William 
Rendlk, 2. Taylor Gardens, Leith, for the storyetto 
entitled ” Professional Interest.” 



II. “Paid fori” 


Printed in Cheat llritain for the PropTictors of Thk Bov’s Ow.n Paper by the Avenue Press (L. Upcott Gill & Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, B’.Ci 
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The Secret of Canute’s Island. 

A Tale of Mystery and Adventure. 

By G. GODFKAY SELLICK, 

Airthor of “ Hi2hw<iy Du.t,” ** The Grecncont," " For Drjkc and Einfland," etc., ct:. 

{llh itr .led iy H. H. Buoc k.) 

CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTAIN WAGE AT THE "BLACK PIN." 

“ He i.s the clever one,” saitl Sir Harry. “ Ha.s ho 
gone to tou n. Cooper ? ” 

” I know neetlier the goin’ niir the coinin’ of him,” .said 
uncle. “Only that when he went he told me as how hi.s 
men would come an’ take away his ole chest. An’, sure 
enough, come they did—within half an hour. ‘ Have ye 
far to carry the ole thing, friend ? ’ I asked one of un. ‘ As 
far from here as you are from there,’ said he. ‘ Maybe 
the gentleman is goin’ up to town,* I next tried him with, 
though as if l\l no great need to be told. But lie was not 
to be coaxed. ‘ He paid ye for all he had of you, did he ? ’ 
he asks. ‘ Well he did ; every penny piece,’ said I. 
‘Ah,’ he had at me with, ‘ then, it won’t be likely to 
worrit you if he've fallen over the edge of the world, 
maybe ? ’ ” 

‘‘ W'hich answer,” said the doctor, “ convinces me that 
Harnett is still in the neighbourhood. He is a cunning 
one, and no doubt smells the smoke, as it might be. Be 
sure of it, at this moment he is making himself secure 
where he can overlook us, yet not be himself .seen ; where ho 
can fashion his attacks against us. 1 can hear him laugh¬ 
ing at our per[)lexity. Harry, there are full and bristling 
hours in front of us. We shall have to walk with keen sight 
and a silent tread if we hope to lift the island treasure.” 

“ And why ? ” exclaimetl Sir Harry. “ I would counsel 
that we rake tlie .scoundrel out of his hiding-place and bj 
done with him.” 


A BNETT'S reply to Sir Harry’s 
threat was a laugh and an 
elaborate bo\N'. Anti that was 
the last of him for a while, 
since ho departed from the 
inn tlie next morning. 

I remember in wliat a 
fever of mintl Sir Harry and 
the doctor came to the 
“ Black Pin ” that (lay. It 
was getting towards the end 
of the afternoon, when the 
sun was nestling down into 
beech woods and colouring with flame the water 
ruts on the drab roads. Both my friends had been 
pondering through the night the strange happenings 
\\ liich had succeeded upon one another of late ; both 
had reached the same conviction that all tlie.se mishaps 
came of the clever craft of this fellow. Harnett. As we 
wore oui’selves, it .seemed assured that he too was hot a-foot 
aftc^r the treasure of the Danes. 

Forgetting his promi.se never again to enter the inn door, 
the doctor puslied his way in there and impetuously asked 
nio to lead him to Mr. Harnett. 

“ Clone ? ” he cried, when I informed him of the fellow’s 
departure. “ No doubt he has heard the cry of the hounds 
at his hetTs.” 
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“ You may well hope to luko the reflection out of these 
pools in the road,” said tlio doctor. “ If he has chosen a 
place of concoalmont, be sure it is the best of all conceal¬ 
ment liereaboiits. He has a large mind, Harry, and 
possesses all the skill and lack of scruple of a wicked man. 
’Tis his fingers, and no othei*s, that have shaped every inci¬ 
dent that has appeared these last days to baffle us. I see 
him in them all : the drowning of the tramp on the island, 
the gho.sts which the boy and Tom vow live in the woods, 
tlie killing of (lib. who in some way miLst have scared our 
rogue. And I see farther that, if we are treading upon 
Master Harnett’s liunting-ground, he will set his shai-p 
mind to work for <.^ scheme to draw our attention away 
from it.” 

It wie. quickly piovcvl that tlie doct<n* had surpassed 
himself in this pi»‘c t)f prophecy. Already the sharp mind 
had been cX work, i,lready the scheme w’as fashioned. It 
eaino t:> us at the inn tliat same evening, and was brought 
by 0 . gentleman, dressed in the fashion, in a ” phxdon and 
two.” The gentleman leaped in upon us from the roatl, 
yet apparently saw none of us thei*e. Instead, he set up 
immediately a mad tattoo with his knuckles on the bench, 
and called loudly for the landlord. 

In his snow-w^hite waistcoat, smart pantaloons and 
liessian boots ; his sugar-loaf hat, and cape coat held back 
jauntily with a hand that grippetl his side ; he lotjked a 
very bully anti sw^aggerer from the towm. His voice was 
loud enough to w’aken a deaf sleeper in the villagt\ 
declared Sir Harry. It drew" a humorous remark from the 
(loctor. 

” This must be the god Thor—the Dane's god of thuraler, 
Dickie.” 

” Tcha ! Telia!” protested Sir Harry, at last. ‘VI 
suggest, sir, that there is no necessity for all tliis <lin.” 

“ Do you address mo, sir ? ” demanded the stranger, 
still in a voice too loud, excejit to make a quarrel. 

At the same instant my uncle entered. He fell back 
instinctively before the harsh looks cast at liim by both 
gentlemen. 

” I want rooms hei’e, man,” said the visitor, abruptly ; 
” and this room to sit privately in. It is mine, eh ? Very 
well, then, will you at once sweep these rustics out of it.” 

Cooper,” said Sir Harry, ” This bully shall not lo<lge 
in your hoitse. You hear me, man ? ” 

” I hear you. Sir Harry,” said my bewildered uncle. 

” Sir Harry I ” cried the stranger. ” Sir Harry w hat ? 
By chance is it Sir Harry Strapp ? ” he asked, with sudden 
interest. 

” It is ; but no comra<le of yours,” replied the squire. 

” To my gain you are certainly^ not a comrade of mine, 
sir,” came th(' swift n'jily. 

” Perchance you pi-efer to find your companions in the 
kennels of the town ! ” sai<l Sir Hariy, his fare flaming red 
with passion. 

” Sirady, Hariy. Bite on tlu' l>it,” the doctor cautioned 
his frif'iid. 

'J'he strang<‘r, howev(>r, chose to make of it a real quarrel 
from tliat point. 

” P(‘st s(‘izo 3 'ou ! ” he cried. ” I'll not toss words with 
>ou, sir. My" comrades—wrll, let them be. I know them 
all, and love them ; and, as surt.ly as I can speak for tliem 
I can answer my eiu'mies.” 

Kre an arresting hand could cheek the blow’ lie liad 
strurk a wliitt’ ])ateh on Sir Hairy’s red ehi*ek. 

” d'clia ! ” spluttered the sejuire, k'apiiig at hinn ” You 
dog ! ” 

It ueed<‘d the eoinliined strrugth of the doctor au<l my^ 
uurk‘, with that w ho liad watela'd the quHirel foiining 

from the window’, to jiart theun now ; hikI when, at last, 
tliry w('re thrust awav out of rrarh of <'aeh other, tlie low’ 
room was full of tlie loud brr'athing f)f ns all. 

“ To-morrow’ morning, sir, I will settl»‘ with you,” eii<'d 
the stranger. 

” 'riieii—or now ! ” i>*})lif*d the sipiiip. 

” In tlie morning ! Here ; behiiul the liouse. I liavo 
none to giv’O iiu* support in this country of ent-throats ; 


but I would prefer to dispense with such uncertain as>i' 
ance as I am likely'^- to be given here.” 

The doctor, however, stepped out to him instantly, ii;:; 
bowed civilly. 

“If you are determined that this foolish mishap I 
carried to a serious end,” he said gravely, “ I give \ 
assurance that you shall receive fair play. Sir Harry Stne 
is a .sportsman, and would scorn to hold an advantage, 
will engage to bring him here to you at daybreak. S 
jnay' I request the honour of knowing your name ? ” 

” I am Captain Wace.” 

I saw the doctor frown and start backward, as if he I V: 
been struck. 

” Captain Natbani<;l Wace ? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the other. ” Would you w ish i 
open a new quarrel by disliking my name ? ” 

‘‘ Believe me—no,” said the doctor. 

Nevertheless, I perceived that he was much disturl)* 1 
Outside the inn, wliile. we were slowly returning to li.' 
squire’s house, he explained his fears to us. 

“ This is a bad business, Harry,” he said. “ Wact ; 
the most notorious scoundrel, and hired assaasin, now ; 
town. Bow Street w’ould thank us for information of 1 1 
'iv hereabouts, believe me. And, unless we can. spoil ti e 
fight, I fancy, my poor, blundering friend, he will 1:1 
you through. His sword is the .suiest in all London tn 
day. 1 know of none there, howwer sure of their fenc'c, u L 
would willingly point a foil at the bully.” 

Here is one,” cried Sir Harry. 

After the squire had entered the house the d«*< i ’ 
w hispei*ed mo aside. 

” Dicky,” he said, anxiously. ” We iniLst prevent tli 
fight by any means. I have a plan. Listen, boy. V' 
must keep everybody’s thoughts off me until I return. 1 
I intend to take horse and ride at my fastest to Ix>ndon- ’■ 
Bow Street. There i.s still time enough, unleas I i 
come by a mischance, to fetch the runners here and tal; 
our bully. Wo must do so, for if the fight Uikt:^ pla •. 
the .squiie will be killed. Wace is here to make the qinur. 

I fancy onr cunning friend, Harnett, has d(*cn?e<l tin 
Harry must be removed. He has brought Captain Natbana 
Wace into the play. Duelling for hire i.s the .scoundr*! ' 
trade.” 

“Oh, do go, sir,” I said. “It.must be a plot Vi 
Sir Harry,” 

“ I will, at once.” he said. “ Look for me at tlie in : 
by daybreak ; and open sharply wdien I raf).” 

Returning thoughtfully to the “ Black Pin,” I came uj‘* 
Eli staring stupidly along the roacL 

“ What’s seized on the doctor ? ” he asked, .slowfv 
“ He’ve took a nag and flown away like a witch ’ism . 
be.som.” 

Thoughtfully I told him of the doctor’s an<l jilar 

Eli’s eyes and ears seemed to receive my news withn i- 
heeding it, like a stagnant pond into which I had flun;: 
stick. 

“ Ay, ay ; maybe,” was all that he said in ackiiowlnL' 
iiK'iit or it. “La! I’d forgot. Master Cooper be look u. 
fur you. Mistress is took bad.” 

“ Auntie ill ? ” I said. 

“ Ay. An’ ’er wants you to riii to Wheat onfield k 
biing the ’pothecary.” 

1 calk^l a wort! in at the iim door to uncle, then 
away as fast as my legs could move, to Wheatenfield. 

Often .since, wdien recalling the happenings at the lu 
during tho.se days, I have looked upon aunt’s illnes.s - 
|)r<)visiou of Providence. It sent me away to Wheatr i 
field, to reach which town 1 must pass the gates of Strl 
House. 

A single light was burning in the squire\s book-room 
passiHl along, but on my return the house was dark in sk^ 

Ju the smeared moonlight I could see indistinctly tlie jxiri.. 
and oecasionally the moon bi*eaking clear of the surp- - 
cIovkI and throwing dancing rings in the window gla-'<'. 

A long while I stood peering in tlirough the iron l>ars i 
tlie gate ami thinking of the doctor pounding like a li« • 
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a!ong the lonely country roads to town, while Sir Harry 
I vy snugged in night-cap and dress here in the big hoitse. 
Or, I wondered, did the squire lie awake thinking upon the 
meeting with the terrible Captain \\'ace in the morning ? 

I turned at last, and was about to move away and finish 
the short stretch of road to the inn wlien a mysterioiLS 
matter befell. Seemingly it was as though a piece of 
shadow had broken away from the belt of trees and fluttered 
aeross the open grass. 


I rubl>ed my eyes to clear their vision. But the sliadowy 
tiling remained. Then the moon cleared again and the 
house and foi*egarden stood revealed in distinct detail, as 
plain as in mid-day tight. 

The .shadow, however, was no longer a shadow. It 
had bec’oine the ligui'e of a man who stood survey¬ 
ing the front of the hoiLse as if searching for a way of 
entry. 

1 looked again. It was Captain Nathaniel Waco ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


A STEALTHY VI IT. 



1 CONCLUDED that \\’ace hud sc*en the doctor riile 
away from the inn and gue.ssed the purpose of the 
hasty errand, until I reineinl 3 ered Eli. Was it 
he who had betrayed the doctor to these cut-throats ? 
For, certainly, that wouUl explain the presence of W'ace in 
the garden of Stoby House. 

The longer 1 thought upon it the more 
convinced I becaim* that Eli had played 
iis false. 1 steadic’d rny 
mind for a clear view of 
the new danger. W'ace 
liad, seemingly, }yeei\ cho.sc*n 
to sweep Sir 
Harry from 
theirpath. Un- 
ders t a n d i n g 


the trick the doctor was playing, he knew that to wait 
till morning would cost liiin his man. He had stolen 
out, therefore, late though it was, to accomplish the deed. 

“ Follow him ! Follow him ! ” my brain urged me in an 
insistent singing of words. I had a high enough courage, 
but, as I crept in through the gates and 
ran, stooping, along behind the laurels 
toward the house 1 felt as if 1 were 
running on the points of swords. 

From shadow to shallow, and making 
many commendations of my welfare to 
the care of Providence, 1 tracked him 
as he examined round the sleeping 
house. 1 seemed to .see him as some 
venturesome, gnawing rat- a thing of 
evil intentions—testing the walls for 
a favourable weak spot nhereby he 
might enter. 

The big house ajipeareil so trust¬ 
ingly and stupidh- ignorant of the 
im|)ending danger that I felt frequent 
impulses rising in me to stand out and 
shout to it to awaken. 

“ If you were but here, Cib,” 1 
muttered, “this robber would not have 
dared a step past the gates.'* 

But Cib was silent ; anil our enemy 
was there .«afely searching out a way 
of entry, qi ioMy and leisurely. 

Even while 1 remarked his ealmness 
he came uj>on a window’ which opened 
easily before his pressure, and vanished 
through it. 

Fortunately, in his eagerness, he 
overlooked the closing of the window' 
liehind him. It sw’ung open easily for 
me when I followed close upon his 
heels and climbed into the room. 

d'ho darkne.ss of a rookeiy cellar 
sitrrounded me, but gave me small 
trouble since I was well acquainted 
with the chamber and the furniture 
filling it to choking. Wit bout hesitation 
I diiTH’tly cros.s(‘d the floor ; though, 
often since that night, I have thouglit 
how’ deay my reckle.ssne.ss might have 
cost me. 

My heart guided my head then, how¬ 
ever, and not once did 1 reflect how’ 
that he, a man cunning in w ickeilni^ss, 
might smell out my nearne.ss and await me .somewhere 
in that dark room. 

I found one of the doors open and beheld the stairs 
turning upwards in a grey light past a window. Then it 
was that the first warning, to move forward v\ith discretion 
and caution, flaslu'il into my mind. 

Softly I drew off my heavv' shoon ; and stealthily I .set 
my feet upon the stairs, to climb. 

As I did .so a throbbing patter, mgular and loud, starteil 
in my heart. Somewhere in front of me, stealing up through 
the dark, the intruder was moving. I pictured his cautiou.s 


f “ Wace saw his 
^ opporlunity and 
> straigiitway ran in at him.* 
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“IF'S’ IN HISTORY. 

XII.—If there had l>een .a IhxHl at Runiiymeile when Kin^ John was about to sign Magna C'harta. 


progress, sword in Imnd, perhaps ; and seemed to see him 
prying into unlocked rooms and listening at those that 
were fastened against him. 

What should be done, I asked, were I to suddenly 
stumble upon him ? What if, at that moment, he should 
be n.?turning ilown the staii*s, coming step by step nearer to 
me ? 

So severely scared had I become by this time, with my 
imaginings, that i must have crie<^l out had even a mouse 
chanced to scuttle aloiig by the wainscotting. 

] reachefl the head of the stairs presently, where a 
carven woo<l lion keeps watch on the balustrades, and there 
I stood and j)e(‘ped carefully rouiKl the corner of the wall, 
into the long passage-way which eu(h*d in a dirty grey 
patch of window light. No sight nor sound could 1 catch 
of my man, so, S(*i/i!ig hold of my courage again, 1 cros.se<l 
the open jilace and Ix-gan to climb the second Hight which 
leads t() the bed-chambers. 

My mind-|»i<*turcs of W’act' cliang(‘d at this jioint. Now 
I secinc'd to see him entering the room wliere Sir Harry 
slept, and fi'climr liis way softly to the bed. Indeed, my 
brain was lairnijig in a fever and my heart lab«juring lilo? 
a smit hy's sh(»p. 

I was iP-'onditioned, ther«*foi’e, to receive the sIkm-U 
whi(*h now fell upon uk' like a bludg('on in the* dai k. 

'^riie stairs beneath me Iw'gan to s(‘t up a cn'aking and 
cracking ! lnstantl\’ my la^ait sis^med to spiing up into 
my throat and threaten to choke me. After all he was 
not above, but below me, it seeme»|, ami was ascending 
to wh<*re I stood. 

Hy the sound 1 was taught my stupidity. The corridor 
Ix'low had rM*rtainl\' Ix'cn deseitisl when 1 crossed it a 
mom(‘nt before, but it was now clear that he must have 
b(‘en calmly (‘X|)loring in one of I he looms there. 

Mere was 1, then, caught like a rabbit in a gin. Aliove 
me the corridor olfered no proteiaion since all tlie skoping 
rooms, as I w«‘ll knew, wouM be fasteufsl securely, d'here 
was a chance if I might climb higher to the lumber nxuns, 
but any movement now must be fatal, with him so near. 

His steps were but a few staii*s below me, ami J gave 
inysc*lf up for lost 


One chance, ho^ 
ever, offeree!. TIj^ 
stairway was brrKKl 
and by good for 
tune he, in all lik*' 
lihood, was comih. 
up by tlM? balii^ 
tiTule, I thought 
Whether or not. 
since I was pr 
forced to (heki* 
cpiickly, I chos^Mb 
coui'se and a<Io])t*ai 
it with a pmyer on 
my lip.s. 1 hutl 
filed my body down 
flat against the wall, 
with my face tiinud 
away fr<jni the bid- 
ustraf^le. 

When lie wa< 
come some ten .steji^ 
or so away, nvs 
heart thre-atenf\I !*• 
fail. I craved to 
stand upright au<l 
to defy him fear 
lessl^', I conqnerf'il 
thfi mad impul>»’. 
however, with an 
effort and strove to 
suppmss iny breath¬ 
ing that he might 
not hear it. 

All the while, 
rapidly in my mind, I was praying that he should be lei 
past. That 1 sit hei*© to-day, writing iny story, spells thai 
my prayer was aiLswered. 

1 susjiect that he was looking upward tow’anls the lainiin^ 
above, otherwi.se 1 fancy he must have detecteii me crouch¬ 
ing there. He walktKl up the middle of the stairwa> 
ami when passing me his left foot well-nigh touchetl iii\ 
arm. 

I breathed fi’eely again, however, but only for a wliile. 
until 1 heard him turn from the stairhead tow'ards Sir 
Harry’s rofim. Then, I perceivfxl, even more periloie 
work lay before me. 

“ You traitor, Eli ! ” I thought ; “ for how» else couM 
this rogue have gained the knowledge of the position » i 
the room ho sought but on your information ? ” 

On my hands and knees I crawled pei*sevei*iiigly to tin 
topmost stair and thei*e thrust forw'aixi my liead to wat* I. 
his movements. 

Straight, and clearly under dimetion, lie stole to the d**"" 
of the scjuire’s room ami stooped down to listen against it. 
What foUowed from that moment befell so rapidly^ aixl 
furiously that it defies me to describe. 

1 recall the surge of horror that swept through me an 1 
mmle me reel w'hen he suddenly stood Ufiright and dnni 
bis bltnle. Shadow though he w’as, 1 could discern clear l\ 
enough his every movement. 

He set a hand to the door, and, at the same I 

flung all care to the night and .seize<!, as it were, all tli» 
hazards that threatened. With a cry I ran and tbiY'w 
myself upon him. 

“ Help ! Help ! ” I cried, as 1 leapefl high upon his back. 
“ Wake, for your life ! Sir Harry ! Tom ! Peter ! Help ! ‘ 

Savagely, wildly in his surprise, he strove to lirsj 
me down, but I held a tight grip about hi.s throat ai>i 
shoiildei*s. 1 could hear him gasping as if my liami.s wt n 
choking him. Yet the .short while that the tu.ssle la.sTo. 
seemed endless, and my cries died away unheard. 

My attack hacl .sueeeede<! in one small matter, however : 
it swept him hack from the door of the .squire's nxiin. IT 
stumbled with a crash to the wall an<l tJiere eiu!eavo\irt*. 
to pre.ss the breath out of my body. 
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Next, 1 heard a might\ 


Before his strength I became so weak and \oiceless 
that he siieceetled at last in ivleasing my liold. W ith a 
jubilant cry he flung me down. 

Tliat moment might easily have proxed to be my last. 
For my daring I might tiave paid dearly then. Breathless 
and stunned 1 lay at his mercy. 

It was by the care of Providence that I was saved from 
him. A glow of >ellow light suddenly flushed the long 
corridor, and an angry vo*ce called impatientlx : 

“ W'liat is this din ? Are you there, Everleigh ? Getting 
away down U) the wine bottles are you, you rascal ? Have 
ye cracked your pate ? Or what is it ? ” 

There was scarce time in which to give him warning. 
W ith no suspicion of the truth he .stood, unguarded, in 
the doorway, peering from beneath the three-branched 
candlestick which he held uplifted. 

Wace saw his opportunity, and straightway ran in at him. 
I cried out—in fact, I shrieked. 

“ For your life, sir ! ” 

“ Oh—^ho ! ” he cried ; and, as he did so. the candlestick 
waa .sent, with a flash of flame and a shower of s[)ark 8 , 
full into the enemy’s face. 

W ith a cry of pain W ace fell back again ; and at once, 
it .seeni'xl to me, the corridor became tilled with a host 
of rushing, trampling folk, all fighting together in a crowd. 

Now they were gone from me. struggling on the stairs; 
now in the passage-way below, 
shattering of glass in a distant 
part of the house. To my 
dazed brain it .seemed that the 
house was falling in a clatter 
of smashing glass and tumbling 
timber. 

Almost at once, too, I grew 
aware of a cool movement of 
air in the corridor and. look¬ 
ing, discovered it to be entering 
through a window where Sir 
Harry leaned far out and called , 
rapid directions down to the 
garden. 

“Gone away ! Gone away ! 

P\uTard ! b\’ the flg-tree,” he 
called franticallx', again and 
again. 

Then he suddenly ran from 
the window and, casting a 
glance flown at me in pai^sing, 

.sped down the stairs to join in 
tlie hunt. Smiling, I .saw 
that he had forgotten, in his 
eagerness, that ho was clad 
only in night attire. 

A moment later I heard his “Forrard 
away ! ” sounding in the forcgroun<l of 
the house. 


night-clothes, and followed by Cobbe. Sir Harry wa.s 
xery xoluble and excited, and .secMiied to be filling the 
quiet country xvitli his xoice. 

“ Well-a-day ! W'e'x’C lost him,” he xvas .saying. “ A 
x illainous rogue, my faith ! Now, xvhei-e's that boy ? Ah ! 
Here you are, Ctioper. 1 am of opinion that I oxx'c you my 
life to-night, boy. You'v’c a fine spirit. Had I not heard 
>T)u tussling xxith him in the corridor one of us xxould be* 
looking at the other .side of the stars this minute. Fgh ! 
’Tis chilly out here. Come into the house. A nice, illu¬ 
minating spectacle am 1, .^itrap me ! Has anyone e’er .seen 
the like? A gentleman, an’ a justice of the county, to Vje 
.seen strolling out-a-doors in such tra})j)ings ! ” 

As xxe crosscfl t4ie foreground I related my x’crsion of the 
affair to him, and gave him my viexv as to the rea.son for 
the attack. 

‘‘ No dt)ubt you haxe drawn out the right nail,” he said. 
“ ^^'e xvill attend to this man, Eli, at your uncle’s tax’ern. 
Yes, that xvill be it ; he must have informed against Doctor 
f filbert, and brought \N’ace doxvn upon me to finish off his 
busine.ss at once. Yet ”—he suddenly turned to me xvith onc' 
leg throXVn across the xvindoxv-sjll—“I'm foxed if 1 can 
fathom xvhy our ])lan to unrax’cl the secret of Canute’s 
Island should bring this jilague of roguery upon us ? And, 
mark you, they are not so much mishaps as acts of a set 
|)urpose. ‘ 'Twas set jiurpose buried my man in a grave, 
aiid killed my hound, and brings a scoundrel breaking into 
my house after my life. What 
hornots’ nest hax-e xve put our 
haiifls into ? When tlo you 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A TRAP IS SET. 

HEN my sen.ses xxere rcc-overed 
sufficieritly I made my xvay 
slowlx’^ out of the house. In 
doing so 1 came upon an extra¬ 
ordinary di.scox^ery ; hoxv that, in the urgency 
(jf the cha.se, no one had stayed to unlatch 
the house-door. All had departed from 
it by the window. 

I, too, folloxved by the same track, and, almost 
immediately, came upon poor Tom, leaning against 
the house-xvall and moaning with the pain of a cut 
wrist. 

From the shrubbery, at the .same moment, came 
back Sir Harry, a ludicroas figure in his fluttering 


“ ‘ Old BufFery gives 
you welcome. Master 
Cooper,* he said.*’ 

(See page 520 .) 
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expect the doctor back again ? ’Tis well he does not 
journey alone.” 

In the grey of the morning tlie doctor returned and 
rattled the door of the inn for adininsion. With him dis- 
mounttxl two of the Bow Street patrol force—the force so 
timely ciTjated by Sir Richard Ford. 

Long enough they stayed to hear my swift story of the 
events of the night, then swept away at a gallop to Stoby 
House to pick up the trail of Captain Waee. 

After their departure 1 idled aimlessly in tlie lanes near 
the inn awaiting the doctor’s return. The early light 
glided into sunrise, however, and ho had not re-apj>eared. 
So, out of curiosity, I searched after Eli, but he had not 
been seen in the inn, to the annoyance of Uncle Ben. 

At length, in my impatience, I took a craving to visit 
Newt’s Islantl, and, straightaway, I turned my face towards 
the woods. 

It was a moving morning of battling wdnds and scuttling 
shadows. The leaves glistened in the sharp light like steel, 
the m€u?ses of white cloud sped like the bulging sails of a 
passing fleet. Never had I seen the scrubby Common so 
clearly drawn, or so full of smiles. 

The wind roared and flapped in my earn and, in the tumult 
with which it filled the country, my steps, as T marched over 
the crackling tree-drift, wore softly smothei’ed. Thus, 1 
may explain, my fortunate and undetected approach to 
the island. 

I remember, too, how that I was singing freely w hen my 
foot struck against some tricking, unsuspected obstacle 
and I was flung into a breast-high bed of ferns. 

In itself the fall w’as not extraordinary in our tangled 
woods ; a knot of grass was common enough there, and 
would be sulficient to trip me in my careless, unw'ary march 
through. I should have given no heed to the spill, them- 
fore, but for the strange accident of being flung down again 
on rising to my feet. 

“ W’hy,” I said, in amazement, on searcliing the ground 
with my eyes, “ the place is bound up with cords ! ** 

For so it seemed. The growth thereabouts apjieared to 
be grip|K;<l in a veritable griddle of cord. 

What could be the meaning of it ? I inquired. How 
came it ? 

I stoo[>ed and pulled one of the lines and instantly 
receivcxl the reply to my question. 

A flash of flame and a loud report struck almost into my 
face, obliterating, for the while, my vision of every tree 
and slirub. Behind me something—a bullet—struck the 
low growth with a sharp smack. 

With an exclamation I instantly ducked my head, and 
in that position saw the nose of a musket protruding against 
a patch of sky. Its nearness to me caused me to realise by 
what an act of ProvideiK^e I had been protected from a 
sud<len death. 

At tlie same time, too, I understood the meaning of the 
cords. I had stiimliled into a trap, and a trap that could 
only have bci ii fasljiuiied by Harnett and his fellows to 
threaten our approaeli to the island. I supposed, from it, 
that all about tlie treasurc-gi'ound similar (levices liad been 
curiJiingly laid, so that future attempts to c»)me to the islanil 
would be undertaken by us at incriTtsed ]ioril. 

Just past the clump of trees where the musket \va,s lodged 
ran the broad avi'uiie wliich condu<*ts directly to thcMuoat. 
i^ome impelling sense told me to investipite fuither in the 


avenue, and that news of importance for our party inij:!: 
be picked up there. 

I fell upon my knees, therefore, to escape any siKhlru 
and chance bullets, and cautiously groped my way fonvarl 
through the bushes to a spot whence I hoped to bclH*! i 
wliatever might be happening on the island. 

To defeat any tell-tale sound, I moved without haste init!! 
I reached a place where 1 could part the bushes and poor out. 

Sunliglit was Ailing the avenue so that it appeared <i 
wonderful channel of gold. Every little floweret and gras- 
blade along it flashed like a signal; and beneath the tnvs 
facing me a shade of royal blue swayed and deepened!. 

My mind w’as insUmtly seized by that wealth of beautv 
and colour. It was as swiftly diverted and the sr'tn- 
forgotten. Two long shadows lay directly across the pai); 
before me and drew all my attention. 

With the rapid movement of a forest animal I withdn v, 
my head and let the leaves fall back ; for, standing a few 
j^aces distant, w’ere Harnett and Eli. 

I had discovered them standing in a listening attituii\ 
having caught the report of the gun. Eli, it seemed, ha i 
paused in liis task of setting a second musket in position. 

” Some lx3astie struck the linas, maybe,” said Eli. 

‘‘ Have you e’er seen an animal with the head of a boy ? 
sneered Harnett. “ Out into the light with you, my litik 
poll-pry ! ” he called to me. ” Como, now ; no dallyin;. 
or I will blow your head up into the tree-tops.” 

I shuddered with fear. Despite all my care I had 
seen by his sw'ift eye. But I agreed with him in this: ii 
was no time for dalUdng. 

With an answering cry of ” Shoot away, you footpal l ’ 
I sprang to my feet and raced back into the shrubbery. 

‘‘ Ferret him out, Eli ! ” I heard Harnett cry. " My 
young imp, you shall pay dear for this venture.” 

One open glimpse I caught of them ere I pelted away iut * 
the shielding entanglement of woods. In that glance I 
behold Eli’s gim wliipped swiftly to his broad shouKlc 
Next iastant I heard the shot whistling near iny ear. I:i 
panic, I fell at full length into a hole. I had encounten-'i 
another of their cunningly-laid cords, for a second hidiKu 
gun fired a bullet over my body as I lay there. 

Blindly I ran on, neither knowing nor caring as to my 
direction ; yet, for all my speed, I could not run out «*: 
sound of their steps as they pounded after me. 

Far off from my fi'iends I knew that safety lay only in iii) 
keeping to the thick woods. Once out on the open common 
land, and I should be shot down like a rabbit. 

Nevertheless, my hunters seemed to possess a w’omlroii' 
sense of the direction I followed. Ever I could hear their 
steps ; ever I was within reach of their voices as they 
shouted to me to halt. More than once, indexed, the;, 
caught a glimpse of me, and their cheJlenge overtook me 
in tlie shape of a flying bullet. 

An endless flight it seemed to be, and, after a while, 
hopeless one. I began to fear too, feeling exhaust)'n 
growing on me, that I should be captured. I couhl u-1 
sliake them off, and my breath was failing me. 

A biting, clutching pain began to attack my side. I f< 
that I was surely choking. All about, the trees sceinei tt 
sway and the patches of sunlight to turn grey. 

Tlien, with a moan that after all I must sunY^iuhT t»' 
them, yet with a prayer to Providence for help, I came to* 
standstill. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OLD BUFFERY. 


T he last fall nil iny stronfith luul Ixs'ii nuuh*. Xnt 
aimtiu'i’ yard of giound could I rover. A swe('|)- 
ing weakness seeni(>d to lie inastei ing me, binding 
m> limbs and mging mf‘ to lie down and take rest. 
Every seeoriil tliat passr^l, I looked to see my pursuers 
burst into the open, moss-earpr t<’d deal ing where 1 halted, 
and throw lliemselves ujion me. 


Danger, however, is a whip even to the tired aiul ti 
w eak. At tlie first warning sound of their approach tlireui" 
the cracking bracken I took new liveliness and loek'^ 
anxiously around for a refuge or a channel of esca|>e. 

Fortune turned my eyes straightaway t/O an old Ixxvi 
trunk, whoso breadth was like a woodman’s hut, and * 
liolluw as a .'^lidl. Despite its age it flung far out its cnii: 
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liiaiichos like strong anus which boasted, too, a foliage 
HvS gix*en and dense as any of its neighbours. 

\\'ith a feeling of gladness I ran to it as to a protector, 
and, leaping over its twisting roots, ducked in through the 
irregular hole that gaped like a doorway at its base. 

It was a truly discomforting chamber witliin, and, being 
a town boy, troubled me sadly. Great spiders ran like 
active examiners down my clothes, queer floating threads 
waved against my cheeks ; and 1 felt that the walls, alive 
with creeping life imseen and unknown, suffocated me. 

Glancing upwards to where the lace-like foliage wav’cd 
in free air I was called to climb ; and instantly I began to 
do so, finding many knots and holes where to set m\ feet. 

At the top I found myself looking along a wide branch 
that was .scooped and shaped like a 
boat, d'ho discovery delighted me, for 
it iiivdtcRl me to lie in its cradle-like 
shelter and to rest. 

Well, indeed, it 
proved that 1 a-cep- 
tetl the comfort it 
offered ; for, b’ing 
there,. I heard pres¬ 
ently the voices of 
iny enemies as they 
searched for me and 
talked of my in\s- 
' terious disappearance. 

“ Strap me ! the 
brat can’t have been 
swallowed down,” said 
Harnett. He can’t 
be far out of hearing.” 

“I’d as lief grope for 
a fireMl bullet, master, 
as for a limb of a l>oy 
in this bracken,” said 
Eli. 

“ You talk like a 
fool,” replied Harnett. 

“ Do you understand 
what this means ? if 
this boy escapes us 
all our work—all our 
invent ion at the island 
—will bo known by 
Gillx'rt and that reel- 
faced squire, and our 
plans .spoiled. He must 
be found, 1 tell you.” 

“ Better burn the 
bracken, then. ’Tisthe 
only chanst,” said Eli 
surlily. 

“Are you a helper or 
mocker ? ” cried Har¬ 
nett. “ W'e will beat ev'cry patch of this ground but we will 
find him. Keep that in yom thick skull. He can’t be far.” 

“ Maybe he’rn just tncked away in one of they tree-holes,” 
said Eli. “ ’Twould fit a boy’s girth like a shoe. That ’un, 
^,;vur instance.” 

“ r’aith ! 1 Ixilieve you have hit it,” muttered Harnett. 

I think you hav’e put your finger on it, Eli. Get to it, then. 
Scotch him out. There’s a yellow guinea for \'ou if you 
find him.” 

“ There are easier ways of coining to fortune than that,” 
siiid Eli. “ Howsomever, let’s jirobe about.” 

Their probing about, thorough though it was, brought 
tliein no success. 1 was actually enjoying my position in 
the tree-top the while, till a sudden outbreak of gun-shooting 
began, and startled me. 

Mercy ! Were they shooting at each other, I wondered? 

That same instant a shot struck the leaves above me, and 
told me that they were firing, for a chance success, up 
through the hollow trunk. Well, indeed, it was that 1 had 
crawled out along the branch. 


Their continued failure quickly exasperated Harnett. FLi 
was now at his wits’end, if for the first time in his wickefl life. 

“ Be done with this foolery,” lie said. “ While we ai'e 
])laying here like two brainless brats he may be stealing 
uwaA’. See here, man. ’Tis certain that he will run at all 
haste for ISIenham and to his friends there.” 

“ Sartain as a badger,” began Eli. 

“ Then, \\ hat is simpler for us ? He has only the one 
route, and that by the Common. We need only hide our¬ 
selves on the fringe of the wood and none can cross the 
Common without being seen by us.” 

“ Ay,” agreed Eli, “ while the light lasts.” 

“ Come, then,” said Harnett. “ Hoist up that gun We 
have wasted overmuch time here.” 




With9ut a suspicion I stepped readily within.” {See page 522.) 


^^'ith that I heard them hastily rustling away through the 
drift-lcav'cs until silence, excej>t for a calling bird, enveloped 
me. (^ueer though it may seem, I wanted to laugh out¬ 
right then ; in faith ! I fancy I became hysterical. 

“ W atch the Common,” I said aloud. “ This bough will 
content me till dusk falls.” 

^ly ft'ar gone, 1 sat upright and looked down upon the 
deserted little clearing below. A squirrel was racing across 
it at the moment, and 1 laughetl as 1 watched him race 
up a trt'C near by. From the little beastie I lifteil my 
e\<\s to the glistening lea\'es hanging about me in folds 
like lace. 

I reached out a hand and touched them fondly. But as 
I did so it was as if 1 had been stabbed with cold sten:*!. I 
fioz.e from head to heel. 

“ You’ll find no comfort in tlie beds at the ‘ Black Pin ’ 
like to this, will >ou, now, bo\- Cooper ? 

It .seemed impossible tlvW someone had spoken the words. 
They came, as it were, out of space. 

In a flash 1 whipix'd round and took the shock, like a 
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blow, full in the face. 1 found myself staring at tlio 
ugliest, grimiest countenance it has been my ill-fortune to see. 

From a bough near and above me it leered down and 
seemed to have me at its mercy. ’Twas covered almost 
with dirty, )}lacl<, untriimned hair. A matted lock fell over 
one eye. and drew me to notice that tlie colour of the otlier 
eye was the bluest of blue. 

“ Old Buffery gives you welcome. Master Cooper,” ho 
S4ud. “ Whatever you find in my house here, help yourself 
to. They’ll be no score to pay.” 

“ I—I don’t understand,” I fuddletl in reply. Indwd, I 
liad already supposed him to be one of Harnett’.s out])osts, 
and reganhxl myself as Ijeing neatly caught. 

“ Bless 3 ^e ; what has .skeorcTl you .so ? ” he asked. ” You 
are as white as a bleached clout.” 

” You know me ? ” 1 said weakly. 

” As well as I know my own 
mother,” he said. ” An’ I’ve took 
to you as if you was my own son. 

Just drop a word to the doctor and 
the .squire that you looked in on Old 
Buffery in his shack, an’ how that 
Old Buffery says he’s their friend as 
sure as honesty. They’ll twig.” 

” I have never heard them speak 
of you—Mr. Buffery—^ir,” I gasped. 

” No ? Though you will,” he said. 

” Ay—an’ more than that, you’ll see 
them shake me by the hand. An’ ” 

—he smiksl at me—” I wouldn’t say 
it were goin' too far to think they 
niought even ki>;s me !, Cause, sf’e 
you. I’m their friend. An’ I hates 
John Harnett.” 

Preposterous though his claim of 
friendship seemed, his manner of 
speaking of his hatred of Harnett 
convinced me. 

” ’Twas this way of it,” he said ; 

” for I’m not a one to ask ye to 
believe me without proof. 1 was 
working alongside of Harnett and 
his gang in this business of besting 
your folk on the i.sland. I know’ his 
mind like a book, an’ all his .schemes 
as if he’il a writ ’em all down for 
me. Ho was just a mad mischief- 
maker, I usetl to say of him, then. 

But not now, boy Coo|>er. Now', 
by the stars ! since he's failed over 
an’ over agen to g«^t you off the 
island, he’s shown the linin’ of his 
c'oat, and it's blark. You ondci -;tand ? 

It's life lie IS in ter now—the lives of 
all of you. ’ 

“ But w h\ ? " I a>k* <I. 
unknown to us. ’ 

“Ah!” he said. sl\L . ^ 

his head an<l tapping th<‘ .‘-iile of his no^e funnily 
with a dirty lingei. “Old Bulitcy knows tht‘ wliy of 
it, an’ so shall yon in goo<l time. When you look in 
at a ni.m'-! window and ketch him at miseliief, la's 
liai'dly like to h»,* kind s*-t to \ on arterwaijls. Still, 
that's ali on the other side th<' ^-tieain. 1 was sa\iiig how 
that w hen 1 was Hai iiett's man 1 gi\ a liand in pitching \ on 
4(11 soMM’ hanlivh knocks. I was the gliost, Ix)} (’oopej-, that 
di-iv \ on froto the island- 

“ Alt' th“re no ghosts, llirn ? ” 1 a^roMf simply. 

“Not the ghost of a doatl owl,“ l)r said. “.Jiis( |)iaii]<s 
they was ; an' not lik** to d*) \oii moif harm than keep y«in 
awake a' nights. But this now to-ilo; sliootings an’ 
using the kmto, that's (httrent. I mean to keep my hamls 
ek'an of it. An' so | told to hbirnett, down tlierr' in Kg\pt. 
Face tf> fa< «* 1 toM liim. ^’on >}ionld 'a sim h. Ih' uj; at 
me an’ saal I was a dangt r, aial had g<»l to bt* vil* i,( , <1. 
llis brain may In' biggisli, but he's got an arm of stiaw. 


So I threw him in through a cottage window and left hr 
nigh brokt. But I heuin’t gone far arterwards ; and nr 
hand was on the latch of ray own mother’s diYor wh¬ 
ile made for to shoot me down. The bullet broke a In' 
jar of geranium.s the old soul keep.s in the .sun on the windov. 
ledge. An’ that .showed me that I’ve a deal of evil in nv 
too. ‘ You’ll pay for that brokt jar, Harnett,’ I caJlo 
to him. ‘ No re.st will there be for me ontii you’ve par 
for it in the like.’ Sin* that day, boy Cooper, the\ v 
ferrettetl through the woods to drive me out ; whik- 
I’ve just .sot up here in my tree and slept ’till evemnL 
Then I goes out an’ watches them, and .spoils all tln-r 
little working.s an’ trickings. Every day that goes has mi. 
me a new piece of proof that I W'ill ask Mister Hame?: 

to settle w'ith me for, an’ you ea 
swear to it.” 

” How do you live ? What do : 
eat ? ” I asked. 

“The wood be full of fodder, t ■ 
them as knows,” he said. ’ At 
times I creep dowm to the eottag- - 
at Menham. Though my' heart i- 
sore for a W’ord or tw'o from mot her; 
and for a bite of her bi*ead. Int ^ 
Egy'pt village I dumt not go, thou^' i 
—and none there can bring me a worii 
of her.” 

A sudden movement in synijiati' 
took po.s.seasion of me at his w ore 
“None?” said I. “Put me 'i. 
the path and I will go—old Hiiffer\. 

“ Y"ou ! ” he said, “ ’ twill be ti, 
biggest danger \ ou ever .set han i 
to.” 

“No matter,” said I boldiv 
“That will be my part. An’ >'h. 
are a friend to us. Take me to tk' 
j)ath, and give me your m<?.ssage.“ 

“ Ah,” he said with gleaming 
ey'es. “You are the sort- ’tis tin 
to be the friend of. Downst»iir- 
with you. I will meet you at tlie 
door.” 

At the “door,” which was tl.- 
big hole in the trunk, he falrl;, 
cuddled me to liimself, though 1 
enjoyed his friendly aial grat^'fin 
feeling more them his dirty condition. 
Thence he hurried me aw’ay', talk 
ing sw'iftly tlie while, through tin 
deeper woods, down into a .ste» j 
valley. 

“ Follow along the dip,” he saiti. 
“an’ it will bring you to th 
cottage doors of Egy^t. Tell th 
old soul my mother that Buffen 
is perky, an’ has a fine hou^ 
where the sun warms the bed lev 
him and the birds wake him in the morning. Tell lit i 
to send a IxKly to the ash on the common at dusk 
w i’ foexl, an’ I’ll come there to take it. If she doesiw 

send I'll be a sorrowful man. Cooper, for I’ll know 

yon liave not got past Harnett’s watch dogs, TlKsiir^i 
if VO be it full out so, have no fear. Leave it to el i 
Bulteiy.'’ 

“ I'll leaeh it,” I .said. 

“ All ! Ht'ad and aim, I’m in with y'ou now, K v 

Cotjper,'’ he said. “Together we will have this g^ui- 

shooting, robbi'r Harnett in the cart to the gallowf- 
Itet' yet.’ 

Witli tliat he released me and I .set out along tkf 
gloomy way in the valley' of the wood to come to Egypt, 
the nest win re our enemies ruled and fashioneil thtir 
\ illainy. 

“ \\'at< h omI for the geraniums in the window,” woio ih 
la-t wools <,M l^ntfery called after me. 


He 


tTbc Commonplace 
Itniabt. 

^HERE wasnH a soul to praise 
him. None 

To give him applause when a 
battle was won. 

To ^p his hand when he rose again 

From the ruts of the road, all covered 
with stain. 

But he just tramped on—with his 
head held high,— 

Whatever he snffe^, he never said 
“ Die ” ! 

He met false friends and he met base 
foes. 

Life’s like that, sometimes, as every¬ 
one knows ; 

And dark was the twilight and ragged 
the track. 

And, sometimes, he shivered and . 
longed to turn back. 

But—he just tramped on ! He was 
“ out to win ” ! 

So he whistled and sang —for he 
wouldnH give in. 

And, if youM seek somebody stronger 
than most. 

You’d better not look in that prosper¬ 
ous host 

Of people who never met sorrow or 
pain. 

Who never have traveUed in Spirit- 
trial lane. 

Bat—watch for a fellow whose plucky 
career 

Shows grit in the slaying of failure 
and fear ! 

“ DRAGIAN.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


DEVILRY IN EGYPT. 


1 NOW found my.solf tmversing a part of tin) wo<^l 
unknown to me ; a gullet-like way whore the trees 
stood thin and the ground was marshy. 

Well might I have been pardoned had I hesitated 
to proet‘o<i fartlier on the errand, since this Buftery 
was, after all, a complete .stranger to me. 1 lookeel more 
nbrewdly at the risk I had undertaken, and foresaw the 
disaster to fall if all the fellow’s a.ssurances of friendliness 
were false and his purpose supported with guile. 

-‘Oil recalling the manner of his si>eech against Harnett, 
Jiowever, my <loubts pa.s.sed again. 

e Presently, when I stepped out from the shadow of the 
beech woods I found myself instantly in the mouth of the 
hamlet its«df. In tides of foliage the wo<xl.s there surge 
f ight against the doors of the tumbledown cottages, which 
in the yellow’ sunlight seem a haven of pt'ace an<l safety. 

At once 1 bla!iied myself 
for a di.sastrou.'j beginning. 

There would certainly be 
many watchful folk al out, V 
reflected; iialeed, alreacly I 
was given proof of my care- 

Sitting Ix'fore me, on a 
faggot of tied driftwood, 
smoking a black pipe, and 
crouching like a witch, was 
an evil-looking, sharp-eyed old 

tioning every’ part of me, and ^ 

fell at once into a tremble. I . 

knevv that I had blundered. 

W ith an effort I turned to re- ^ i 

enter the cover of the w’oods, 
but was quickly checked lyy 
her voice, that rattled like the 

Don’t ee go and let an old I 

woman lie and rot for nefTl of 1 

n helping hand,” sl.e croaked, 
with a deal of groaning. 

You have the looks of a 
goofJ son, sech a one as m\’ 
own boy. He had tlie good 
eye;? autl the kine heart thet 
you’ve got, lacldie ; an’ he’d 
ne’er turn his back on an old 

ii»other in trouble.” “Sitting before me was 

For my life I could not oW of a women.** 
move from her, althougti I 

broke into a hot pempiration, feeling that she was harm¬ 
ful to me. 

. “ I’ve dragged these yur sticks out o’ the wood,” 
sIk?' said, ” but how’ to get un to my fireside passes me. 
another step.can I drag the dratted things.” 

•"A‘ Have you far to-haul them ? ” I a.sked her. 

• Ah ! That’s the goo<I lad you are,” slio said swiftl>’. 
‘M can sim to hear my own boy a’ talking. You aii’ 
him ; you’ve got hearts as good as parsons, an’ are as 
like as a pair of eyes. I sim to hear him. Mother, he’s 
.saying, you are old an’ past your strength. Your poor 
3 hl fingers are twi.sted and knotted like tree-sticks. I've 
:rot broad .shoulders and the strength of the young. I w ill 
bear the faggot home for you.” 

WMiat weakened me I do not know’, only that she certainly 
tJirew a .spell upon me. The while she spoke there lived 
ooth threat and mockery in her eyes ; yet, despite all this, 
iiif! of the voice within that called anxiously’ to me to flee 
A’liile there was time, I .succumbed to her w itcherv’ and lifted 
.he faggot to my’ .shoulder. " ‘ 
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it. The ceiling hung low upon my head, .so that the 
twigs of the faggot scraped it ami snapped as 1 bore 
it through. 

Set it down in the corner of this cupboard yur, laddie,” 
she .said, opening a door in a reces.s beneath the .staii*s as 
slie s|)oke. 

W ithout a su.spicion I stepped readily within, when .she 
drew back with astonishing agility to permit me to throw 
the bundle of .‘^icks over my head. I was .straightening my 
back after the effort when .sudden darkness envelo|x^d me as 
if I had fallen blind. At the same time 1 heard c, latch 
dropped into its place, and turned swiftly to find the door 
clos€*d upon me. 

” Trajjjx'd ! ” I cried, and flung my.self against the door 
ill a fit of angry fear. 

From the other side the hag .sent up a loud, shrieking 
laugh in reply to m\' madness. 

” Eh ! You are strong enough, but not nigh wilted 
enough for Egypt, my cull,” she .said. ” l’\'e got ye as 
.safe as a weasel in a trap. Here you stay till J choose to 
let you free, which will be in my own time. Kick at it, 
laddie. Call for your dear doctor and tliat Srpiire 8trapp 
you're thet fond of. They’ll not hear you, cully. Thei-e 
is a mile of woods atween you and they now.” 

1 .soon tiiod of my efTorts to break fix;*e, and was com)>elled 
to admit the hopele.ssness of my .situation. 1 thought of 
the .sunlight and of the quiet village without, and found it 
difficult to .set such peacefulness beside the villainy existing 
within the cottage. 1 thought, too, of the doctor and Sir 
Harry .sitting, no doubt, at that minute, chatting together 
in comfort. They would be conversing uj^on the ivcent 
advent and departure of Captain W’ace, I supposcxl. I 
thought also of my Ihicle Ben, and of my aunt, looking 
anxiously for my return. 

In m>’ mind I groped foP an exj)Ianation of my capture. 
Certainly 1 perceived that the old hag had cleverly linked 
my visit to Eg\ pt with Old Buffery, and 1 siispected her 
to l)e a helper in Harnett’s .schemes and, perliaps, aequaintetl 
with his .secret. 

W hile I was torturing my mind with such-like uncertain¬ 
ties and terroi*s 1 heard people enter tlie cottage. 

” WVlI-a-day, Long Dan’l,” .said the woman. “ An' 
where is John Harnett to be found to-day ? ” 

” He's away with that softy from the ‘ Black Pin,’ over¬ 
running the common after a boy they've lost,” came the 
reply. “The boy is weighing on Mi.ster Harnett’s mind 
.sorely, it would seem.” 

“ Fudge ! ” laughed the hag. “John Harnett’s behold¬ 
ing a flood in a jhjoI. Ma\ be, if you would fetch him along 
here Fve got news for him.” 

“I tell ’ee, Harnett won't stir from the Common onless 
the boy’s with him.” 

“ J'Jjen, be sure of it, Dan'l, we'll ne'er set eyes on Harnett 
again in l]gypt.” 

W hy so V You be mcirtal (pu'er to-day, mother,” said 


the man, growing suspicious. “ One would think it 
full moon-tide. Wdiat news have you got ? ” 

“The only news that wTill bring John Harnett a qii.-f 
mind, it .seems,” .she .said with a laugh. 

“ Know you aught at all about this boy they're rcKuit 
up every tree and fuzz-bush for to find ? ” he asked. 

“ Skip along and fetch the man here, I .says ; then y: j 
will hear things.” 

“ Plague ! You beat me,” he .said. “ WVII. .so l>e it. 1 
find Harnett for ye ; though heaven help ’s both if it Iv 
but jiggery after all.” 

It seemed to me like an hour that passed after this, ari'l e 
an uncomfortable silence. Then, at last, the cottage (L'* 
was flung violently oi>en and 1 heard Harnett’s voice in \\r 
room. 

” 1 am told you have a boy here,” lie said, forgettiiL 
his usual foppishness in the urgency of his lu^ed. 

“ Ay ; if the cupboard havn't choked him,” replied tli 
wonijin. 

“ W'ould that it had,” he .said sharply. “ Turn him o.i: 
to me. Quick, woman ! ” 

W hen 1 was releascxl to him he .seized me roughly h\ n. 
shoulders and pierced me through and through with eyr> 
that shone of hatred. 

“ A merry dance you have given me to-day, by my 
faith ! ” he said. “ But such a dance as none other than i 
fool would liave .set for John Harnett’s feet. Still ! 1 liav- 
you now', and y^ou sliall recompense me, I swear, for waa 
spying this day. Ay, to the full ! How did you 
us tliere in the woods ? ” 

I called up all mv store of courage and manliness to 
him boldly then in such a manner that my friends .shouh 
apfirove did they' ever come to hear of it. 1 deteriniit'^l 
to lock mv tongue -to tell him nothing. 

“ Why' have vou come to Egy pt ? ” he demantled. “ W.t^ 
it a chance visit or a blunder ? ” 

“ ^lavbe, old man Buffery-” began the woiieiii. h'l' 

was checked instantly' with his exclamation. 

“Ay. Buft’erv ! ” he cried, .scowling at me. “Simii* 
where in the woods y'ou met with Buffery. That will l)» >1 
He helped you. \Vas that the way* of it ? Come, >**■! 
whelp ! Speak, will y ou ? A\*here did y'Ou meet him ? ' 

Unflinchingly 1 stood erect and .stared at him, but g;oi 
him no reply. 

His anger rose swiftly' like a flood-tide at my .silence. 

“ On mv’ word, I will beat the breath out of your iKKlyi: 
you do not answer ! ” ho cried. “ Now—.speak ! \\li«r 
was it ? ” ' 

Like a .simpleton I continued in my' fixe<l staring at 1*' 
face ; the while mv legs were trembling in a jogging (I Air ■* 
of fear. 

“ Out on y'ou ! ” he cried at last in reil anger ; and a 
the .same time .struck me a blow that rang and whiffl'd 
tlirough mv head and sent me back with a ci'ash in the litt^t 
on the floor. 



MaXDH to last. 
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The Importance of “Individuality” 

in Cricket. 

By GREVILLE T. S. STEVENS. 

(Mr. G. T. S. Stevens was Captain of Univcraity ColIrKe XI., and played for Gents v. Players at Lord's wbi!»t still 
a Freshman at Oxford and but 18 years of aKe. He has been in the Oxford XI. for the past three years, is Captain of 
it this year, and one of the Middlesex County Team.)—[Editor’s Note.] 


1 THINK every one \v}io is closely eonnoctotl with onr 
favourite summer pastime will admit that since the 
war it has very much brightenotl up, so far as first- 
cla.ss games are concernetl. There is not now tluit 
tlull play, that slouTiess of scoring, that monotony in almost 
e\ cry department of cricket which threatenetl, so I am 
told, almost to kill first-cla.ss matches in the seven or 
eight yeai*s before 1011. 

W hy the change ? W'henee has it come ? Is it tlue to 
phyyers rf^solving that cricket shall be more livening ; tha^ 
they uill score faster than of yore ; 
that they uill “ get on or get out ” ? 

Is it due to ctforks of committees, or 
to encouragement by the crowds round 
11 !C ropes, or to what the Press has kept 
saying ? W’ell, perhaps all these things 
may have done their bit ; but for 
lUN'self, I take it that the change has 
mainly come about owing to the re¬ 
birth of individualism, if we may so 
teiin it, on the cricket-field. I’layei-s 
have assertcfl their own inborn eharae- 
teri.stic abilities; they have not allowed 
tlicm.selves tol>e moulded and modelled 
on this or that special pattern, whieli 
coaching and tuition before the war 
temletl to make every player become, 
if possible. 

1 cannot speak, being comparatively 
young, of the great days then, which 
some of my confreres to-day can so well 
jememl>er, nor of some of tlie giants 
they knew and saw play twenty years 
b;wk. Hut I do know that at oiirfiub- 
lic schools, and at other places v\ hero 
lK)ys were coached, there was a tremen- 
ilons tendency to try to mould bat.smen, 
bewlei*s, and fieldsmen into one groove 
or style, with what I should imagine 
w«*re not always excellent residts. 

Hoys were told, and made, by the 
coach to use the bat in this or that par¬ 
ticular way, to wield it in this or that 
particular manner, to deliver the hall in 
such-and-.sueh a style, to take a run 
like .so-and-so, to learn to field at any 
point, and .so on. The young learners 
tried, more or less, to conform to such 
teaching, but the residts were not 
exactly what the coaches and experts 
had expected. 

Of course, boys must be coacheil ; and they must, when 
doing wrong in practice or acting faultily, be shown how 
to do the thing rightly, and indeed made to do it so. But 
this is quite another matter from trying to make a hitter 
into a plodding player, or endeavouring to turn a glorious 
point-fieldsman into a fine long-off. Nor can the boy with 
a gift for slow bowling be matlo to triumph as a fast bowler 
by being compelle<] to bowl above his favourite speed, 
just because the school-team badly needs a fast bowler, 
hereas it already has one or two decent slow ones. 

1 am out for good and wise coaching, whether at .school. 


practice-nets, or on a county-ground. But I do not agree 
at all with the repres.sion of a player’s individuality, his 
own characteristics as batsman, or bowler, or fielder, so 
long as these are not contrary to the best rules and ideas 
of the game. 

There are born hitters amongst boys, as amongst great 
playei-s. Who would wnsh to see Mr. F. T. Mann, “ 13ill ” 
Hitch, or Mr. Percy Fender anytliing but what they are 
as batsmen ? Who would either wish to see, or suggest for 
a moment, tliat tliey should try to emulate batsmen like 
^Ir. Douglas or J. W. Heame at the 
wicket, men whose innate abilities, 
equally excetlent and paying, are nev'er- 
theless of an altogether different type ? 
.And who would ask that eithqr of 
these two sorts of batsmen should en¬ 
deavour to mould their styles in future 
on tho.se of Percy Holmes or Andy 
Sandliam ? 

No, you must feel, as I do, that each 
boy and man, having watched otJiers 
of renown play the game, having seen 
how this or that style of batting or 
bowling pays best, and having recog¬ 
nised his own particular forte, must \yo 
allowed to play his own game in liis 
own w'ay, so long as this does not con¬ 
travene whatever is right and good 
in rules and gentlemanly sport. 

I would go further, and say that 
cricket, as a great game, is all the 
better, all tlie more attractive, all the 
more successful, all the more interest¬ 
ing, all the more exciting, because of 
this diversity of style and method on 
the part of its dev^otees in school, 
county, and club games. Who would 
care to go to Lord *?, to the Oval, or to 
Old Traffonl, if every batsman were of 
similar type, if every bowler—apart 
from being .slow or fast in deliv’ory— 
had a somewhat similar manner of 
.sending down his halls ? Our matches 
would incU'ed become deadly dull were 
that to the sort of thing we offered 
spectators—or oven oui'selvcs. 

The great contrasts in styles anti 
metho<ls of batting, bow ling, and field¬ 
ing make for allurement and excite¬ 
ment. The very 8low’ne.ss of some 
gi*eat bat.smen make all the more 
glorious the smiting and quick .scoring which is the out¬ 
standing feat me of others. Variety is the sj)ice of 
cricket, as of life. 

Wasn’t it always quite a tonic, after perhaps an hour 
or so of comparatively slow*, even if excellent, defence on 
the part of two or three Yorkshire batsmen, to hear the 
01 ow’d say, when one w'as at last out ami the new-comer 
1( ft the pavilion, “ Hullo, hero comes Denton ! Xow wo 
shan’t Ixj long ! ” The clapping and smiles w'hich always 
welcomo<l tlie ailvent of “ The l.,iicky Chap,” as eveiy- 
liotly callctl Denton, showed how’ much the crowd 
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appreciated tlic clirrcr(.‘!i( e in the inelhod of batting which 
it wa,s expecting to witness. 

Yet that this was not* merely a wi.sli to see cpiick, hard 
hitting was proved by the attitude of tlie .same crowd, 
perliaps, when a time came for somebody to stop at the 
wicket with his bat and feet firmly fixetl there, in ortler 
to end a rot. How tlie Yorkshire folk then cheered Rhodes 
or Mr. Krnest Smith, men who were not to l>e liustle<l, not 
to lie sliifted, except >)\ .some real catastrophe, till a change 
for the better had taken place ! 

Just in the same way, whilst tlie 8pectatoi*s at Lord’s 
cheer Durston heartily when he comes on witli liis fast 
bowling, and iov’e to see the stump.s hurled right and left 
by his teaseis. yet they equally applaud Hearne’s insidious 
breakei-s, or Mr. Nigel Haig’s fine deliveries, though both 
these are of quite different stamp from Durston’s. Just 
so, too, the Suri'ey crowd ever delighted in a Knox, a 
Uicharilson, a Lockwood, a Hitch, and .still vastly ap¬ 
preciated the .slows of a Razor Smith in the past, or of a 
Lender in the present. 

I am certain that the strange way ^Ir. W. W. Odell, of 
Leicestenshire, usefl to whirl his arms round like a catlierine- 
wheel ere he sent down his fast balls ; or the manner ^Ir. 
D. L. Jephson, of Surrey, strolled up to deliver his “ under- 
liand stuff ” ; or the curious hand-hehind-his-back move¬ 
ments of Mr. C. S. Marriott, of Cambridge, all delighted and 
pleased the crowd, and in their way were just as effective 
for the re.spective bowlei*s as are the long, hopping run of 
Hitch, or the characteristic one-two-three-four steps of 
Rhodes. 

But,boys,lot me here say a word of caution 
to you. M’hilst urging you to cultivate \<»m 
special abilities, your own particular innnte 
manue^* and style of batting, bowling, or field¬ 
ing to the utmost it is w’orth for your side, 
yet let me warn you not to adopt anything 
merely as an idiosyncrasy, as a j>iiro man¬ 
nerism. as a kind of exhihition to the sjK*e- 
tators that “ l^his is me ” ! Yhat conrsi* is 
just as fo(»lish, just as u.seless, and ju.st as 
infantile as the oth<*r things we were speaking 
of may he good. 

You all know, as well as I do, that in 
every .school, in every lioys' team, tli(‘re is 
one lad, .sometimes more than one, w ho fancies 
that this or that unusual freak or fasliioii will 


act as a .sort of mascot for hi.s batting or . 
There is the young batsman who thinlcs that if he crou 
low he will l3e taken for a potential Gilbert Jesso^i; t: 
is tlie bowler who seems to believe that two hops, u r 
in a .semi-circle, and a tum-round-at-the-end will a' 
liim in hi.s endeav’our to liecome another Hitch 1 .Al 

which,” as our dear old friend Mr. Euclid would ii; 
said, “ is absurd ” ! 

Just as I am out-and-out for individuality exprr>- 
itself fully, so I am out-and-out for freakish jieifoni 
being rigidly suppressed. After all, ericket is a n. 
game, a glorious sport—to my thinking, the very Ki: 
of Games !—and not sometliing in w hich Billington imii 
or Rattley major, should make himself into a laii^li;i. 
stock for the wdiole school or ma.ss of folk out.side i 
ropes. 

There is room, abundant room, in cricket for every ku 
and type of player. A warm welcome awaits any fdi 
who can bring into the field wdth him something new, mi i 
thing strikingly useful, something that will enliven r 
game and delight play^ers and onlookers. But it must Iv 
cricket, not foolishness. M’hilst, even to-day, .see 
county matches have .splendid openings for a poten' 
.Johnny Briggs, for a new Tom Emmett, or for a I*. 
(ling Strudwick, they have no room for the boy wh 
always thinking only of his own mannerisms, of lii> ' v 
eharaotoristics. 

Tlie summing-up of the whole matter, boys, is thb^. P 
according to your natural self, yet be willing to ln' t:»- 
’and coached in the best way that suits ycn! 
bom abilities. Give your comrades, and t i 
w'ho delight to watch the game, of youi \ 
finest powers, and act as your nature du' 
you when batting, bow’ling, or fielding, w itli i 
])roviso that whatever you do must lif. 
far as you can make it, for the hon*'t 
your team, for the good of the game, fur 
advantage and pleasure of all inten* i 
ill it. 

Be natural; don’t pose ; and don't n 
take freakish exhibitions for innate uei* 
Then your special individuality will nut 
bo quite permissible, not only excellent • 
your side, but it ivill always be lien.i 
welcomed by tho.se wdio know >ou, v.i 
wnteli you, or who play with ^^oo 



THK EM). 

SAR( ASTIC VOICK I KUM TiU 
Fikm) ;Tills is cricket, oM 
clmp, not football!” 


The Biggest Beetle Known. 


T HK litr::ost of its Uiii.l in ilio lx , tlo world is a real beetle, 
aiul it is liii'jn erioiiLdi !(' Miii-fv the ('yclops if tlies’ever 
existed and went l»u;j-lnuit iiii:. \\ ell is this beetle 
called till' “ I liTcvde:-.” fnr that IS its iiaiiie. ”I)\nastes 
Herc’uk'S.” Yet it (ic>es not |ir-esnine on its si/e and slrenytli to 
annoy man or ill-tre.it its inseet n i jlihours unlike i ho stiiall 
” eicindela ” Ix'etle, wliich is siicli a ile^troyt'r of the in-ect laee.s 
that it has boon calk'd lh(‘ insect liL’t r. 

^'ou are in the iore>ts of (,100110, or of Martinique, the only 
otli**i laane of the Iderenles out of South America, and eaniping 
tor the TiiLdit in oiu' of tli(' iiunierous caverns or ca\(“s ; and 
are smind asleep on a bed of fresh leaves with their pleasant 
odours. Snddeidy a loud lustlinu' ainoiiL; them awakens you, 
ami, putting out your hand, soniethiiiL: is tombed; and you draw 
yniir hand hack in tfiyht. l-'or th(‘ ureat hack of tlie insect is 
as hard as iron, and its mandibles \’nu see, on getting a liiiht, 
ai'e as lone as \'onr lingers. The ho l\' of il is as iaiye as y»air 
hand. 

.lust then \'oii hear in the niL’Iit air a sharp. wlii/./liiLT soniid, 
lik<* that produced by the wheel of a kriife-yrinder. It is the 
male heelk' near at liand callini: to its mate; and an extra¬ 
ordinary lov'o SOUL! does it in.ike. In Martini(pu\ because 
of tliis .st ranL2e-souMdin'4 .son*.:, the n iiiN es call the Hereuk's the 
“ razor-griiid'M'.” 


Tlie male razor-grinder has tw'o long mandibles, just kk.' > 
thumb and forefinger, placed immediately above the ei' 
They are smooth and hard, and sharply notched, and the Uj*- 
iiiandihle is lined on its under surface with velvcdy liaii*- k 
seizf»« hold of a small branch, just as we would grasp it b*r 
the tluimb and forefinger, and then by means of ins win:- ( 
w hirls hiin:s('lf round and round, faster and faster, until k' 
motions produce a eoiitiriuous sharp buzz. This the Km •‘■* 
ki'eps u|) till the hough is cut off. The female Hereuk's 1 
jirovidcd w itli these inandihle.s. Naturalists say that the m* '' 
of the male beetle which i.s made in cutting a branch is its k- 
smig to its mate. 

The Hercules sixties, wliich is the largest beetle kneuvi 
some six and a quarter inches long on the average, it 
hi^di in the air among the trees at night, and lives wliolis ' 
rotten wood. In the day-tirne it burroivs in the grouml .■ 
iimk'r leu\es and in decayed w^ood. Strictly n vegct.ee 
tli(‘ biggest beetle leads a happy, careless life among tlie ir 
tops at night and upon the ground during the day. hi 
it ['< ail attractive looking insect ; its body’s forward part- '■ 
a jel-bl aek ; the legs and under part.s a rich brown : mi'i ’ 
w ing-c’iis(‘s ('overing its great back and sides are a gn^ ai'' 
oii\e, dotted ami streaked with black. 

N. T 
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but afU.T school was over Barnes liad a few 
with the new chum in the privacy of his shicly. 
Look hon% Jukes/* he said bluntly—the Australian 
was alone with him at the time—“ did I see you cribbing 
in prose to-<lay ? ” 

Daresay you di<L if you o|X5ned your eyes wide enough,” 
led Jukes blandly. “ I thought I was working the oracle 
rather neatly, but it seems I was wrong. I must be more 


careful in future. 


A School Rowing 
Story. 


I think you’d l>ettor,” Siud Barnes, a trifle grimly. 
He had expected at least a blush, if not a lie. “ You’ve 
ni>t l>een at Dipcote h)ng, so perhaps you aren’t aware that 
that sort of thing isn’t done heiv.” 

“ Oh ! is it a pi.-shop Y ” asked the other with easy 


I. 

HOT day in Juno. Mr. Osgooil yawned wearily 
as his blue pencil checked tlio essays of tlie Sixth, 
who were busy with a Latin prose. P'or a moment 
his gaze strayed from the boring lucubrations of 
his charges tlirough the windows to the playing-fields 
outside. But his mind's eye travelled beyond the cricket 
pitch—he w'as no cricketer—down tlie hill and on to the 
river. A hot day . . . and his hobby was row'ing, as a 
faded blue cap, blazer, and Leander scarf testified in liis 
room and on the towpath. A hot day . . . Ah, well ! 
In a few' hours ho w'oukl bo in the dosimi haven, coaching 
the Dipcote first crow. As he me<litated on their excellence 
and the msults of his unwearied coaching, a smile flutteml 
over his gonial features. Tlien with an effort ho i*ecalled 
himself to realities, and went on with the blue-pencilling. 
J'he form, meanwhile, were scmtching busily. 

The Sixth, of course, needed—or were supposed to need— 
but little .supeiwision. None tJie less, when Barnes, monitor 
and Captain of the Boat Club, stretched himself idly a 
inonient later ho received a rude shock. On the form in 
sitting a youth for whom ho ha<l no peisonal 
favour. This was one Jukes, a newcomer from Australia 
term. Normally a boy of his age would not have been 
jifdmitted ; but as his people and he had sjoent their lives 
,bitherto in another clime, he was i-eceive^l. Personally, 
he was sidoy and not popular. But ho was a well-built 
athletic fellow, who was rumoured to be a good Kuggerite. 
And, having rowed in the Antipodes, he took to the river. 

His form established him at once, for lie was a good 
oarsman, and got liis place as ” Two ” in the .second l>oat 
w ithout demur. Tliis did not decroa.se his “ swank,'* but 
tii-st-rate watermanship cannot bo overlookerl. Other 
things count el.sew'here, however, and Barnes observed the 
action of Jukes in the classmom with rising disgu.^t. For 
Jukes was taking advantage of Osgo<xl’s apathy, and saving 
himself trouble by copying the lines of his neighl>our, 
Horrocks, who was acci’odited as the }x)st ” bow ” that tlie 
boat club had seen in yeai'S. 

Tfiore was nothing to be done at the moment under the 


insolence. 

” Call it what you like,” saiil the skipper bluntly. 
‘‘ Dipcote has lasted a goo<l while now', and people know 
what O.D. means, and T tell you straight, it isn’t done.” 

.Jukes’ eyes glinted a little. 

“ W ell, it will be done,” he retorted. 

” Not w hile I'm a monitor,” said Barnes with meaning. 
” Look }>ero ! I’m not talking pi. I'm giving you the 
straight tip. Ciibbing goes on in the school, I daresa>’, 
hut if it's copped, it's stampcsl on. Wo don’t W'orry a 
fellow, if he cribs to save an impot. ; and, if he’s a ki<i, 
we deal with it ourselves. But a chai) who’s going for a 
pot.—who cribs for marlts (and you’re pi'etty high in the 
hjrm already), ainl es|>ecially a fellow' in the Sixth—well, 
1 can tell you this ! Jf you’i-e caught by any of ils monitoi-s 
again, it'll mean on the mat befoi'c the Old Man.” 

“Tradition of sneaking, oh?” sneered Jukes. 

“ If you like to call a monitor’s ixiport—after a warning ! 
— sneaking, you can,” said Barnes unrulfled. “Only, 
you'll liinl that I^ipcoto backs us up. Now', don’t be an 
ass. I'm giving you a tip, and you may as well profit by it. 
That's all.'’ 

“ Oh, you can go and chuck stones at yourself,” said 
Jukes lazily. “ Oo and preach in the .streets, if you like. 
Only, don't worry me with your silly old traditions. We 
ihai't give much for tiaditions in the place whei-e I came 
from.'* ’ 

“ Pity you don't, then,” said Barnes, aial left the stud>' 
in a hutf. Hang it ! He Iiad given the man as decent 
a liint as he could, an<l this was all the thanlvs he got ! If 
he wasn't such a rattling good oar, he wouldn’t be of much 
account. But as it was, he was too u.seful a bhule to be 
despised, and a shining star of the aquatic w’tis bound to 
have influence. Oh, well, ho had been wariaxl, anyway, 
ami probably ho would have the savvy to run no risks. 
And . . . and . . . there was always the river and 
rowing to wash out the bad ta.ste in the mouth ; and the 
Dipcote regatta would bo here in about a fortnight or so ! 
Wliy worry over another fellow’s lack of ballast ? With 
a brightening countenance, Barnes went for a stroll ih)wn 
town. Tlienco to dinner and afternoon school. And at 
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long last to the boathouse, where the light craft lay waiting 
at the landing-stage, held by the school pro., “ Jock 
Thompson, winner of many a hard-rowed race in his time. 

“ Fo3ling fit, sir ? ” asked the boatman clieerfully. 

“ Al, Jock,” was the skipper's aiiswer, as he tested the 
running of his slide. “ Crew’s shaping nicely, and if we 
don’t pull off the Grand this year-” 

“The Grand takes a lot of lifting,” said the |)io. judicially. 
“But I won’t say you can’t do it. And, amhow, you're 
a moral certainty for the Barton.” 

“I’d like to get both, Jock,’' said the skip|)er wistfully. 
“ It’s five years since we wrm the Barton, and twelve since 
the Grand was brought luane. It’d be a jolly wind-up to 
my school-years to get ’em both.” 

“ Well, you may do it, sir,” .said Jock. “ It's as good a 
first boat as I’ve seen in fifteen years, and the second crew 
is nigh as good. A fat year for Dipcote rowing, and I’ll 
lay Mr. Osgood thinks so, too.” 

“ He does,” laughed Barnes ; “ and ]SIr. ^^'all is just as 
dotty about the second. Wanted them to be ('ntered for 
the Grand and the Barton as well as ourseKes, but we can't 
hav'e that.” 

“ Mr. Wall’s no bad judge,” said Jock cautiously. “ As 
I was remarking, it’s a fat year for Dipcote. Well, we'll 
all be wiser in an hour’s time, and then we can prophesy.” 

As he uttered the words, Mr. Osgood and the other three 
member's of the first boat joined them on the landing-stage, 
to be followed a moment later by the Dipcote .second boat 
and their mentor, Mr. Wall. The latter was also an old 
Blue—Dipcote rowing was another tradition--and the 
eight keen oarsmen gathered round for final instructions, 
for to-night w’as pregnant with gioat events. It was 
Osgood who did the talking. 

“ You know, more or less, the programme,” he began. 

“ Paddle easily up to the ash tree. Then, a full course for 
the first crew. The second crew will race them, all out, 
for the short course distance. If the fii*st are held, both 
crewTS wall row the full course. I’ll let you laiow through 
the megaphone what it’s to bo when you get to Baths’ 
Bridge. You understand ? ” 

A chorus of “ Yes, sir,” assured the wise man that the 
scheme was perfectly clear. Then t Ik* two ere.vs embarked 
gingerl}' in their respectiv e bo Us and pushed oft. 


II. 

ND now,” said Osgood to his colic igue, “ \^e’ll 
settle our little arguiiK'nt. IVrson illN, I'm still 
backing my fancy and my own lot.” 

“I wouldn't risk c)n this occasion,’’ 

returned ^A'all thoughtfully. ” J fancy it will be a neir 
thing. Wc'nc timed tl»em bc<th. and lh(‘\'ic both thunder- 
imrgodd. But I still think th(! se-nnd ciew may d;> it. 
''J'heic's not (*\actly a W(‘ak sj>o( in. the first Ixcit, hut 
thc!(‘ is a st'ong spot in tie* .-eroiKl, and I think the 
sporting clcme(* may <’om<* o!T.'’ 

“Over the short com.'-c. icrhans.” agreed Osgood. 
“ 0\’cr tlu< long, 1 think the extra weight will ]ia\c it. 
How<‘\;*r, we'll kno\v’ for rcitain ])rett\' soon."’ 

And then tia* two i-owing nia.-lei,^ mounted theii- hieyeles 
and pmsuid t heii* charges rm tlie towpath. 'J'he emwH 
W( re easi Ml at the finish of the loicr ( our.st*, and after a few* 
(•ri t iei.-ms and tips fiom the 1 )a!tk. pat h I led (p i)(‘t 1\ np st leam. 
.\-h 'I'ler', the -(ai-ting point. w<(s leaclicd without iie-idant. 
Ih-re the hoat-. tuiJi'U. and. atier a little manoauring, 
lay SOUK' twenty yai<h apart, waiting for th(^ final iustiue- 
t K in> fr« an M r. (Isgoi »(1. 

“ All right. 1 ku ne- ? ” he slio-e ,1. 

“ N'es, sir.” 

” \i)\i all right, I 'l e; o : “ 

'J’hc second crew si roke ;.--i id. ” .\o,” and ad'led, “ Malt a 
.str(*k(i, 'I’w'o 1 ” .liike^ olto'o'd and then (lie opposing 
partii's were a- near (I'od |o\;-’ as mi;/!it lie without tli'* 
liel[> of a stake hoat. “l''or\\.cd all ! “ e<auman(led 
Osgaiod. “ A'c you le.idy : . . . • ” 


At the criijp order, eight blades fla.sbcd into the u r 
Half a stroke how^ted through—thre » Cjuai’t-ei's--th-r. t 
full stroke. A clean and beautiful start for both 
bucketing—no flurry—and then, “ Beach out and ro 
from the bank once more. Messrs. W'all and Os:- 
w'atchetl the fimt dozen strokes critically in silence. Jir 
they hopped on their cycles and gave chase. 

The crews were very evenly matched—unu-suallv - 
Dipcote, of course, hr:d. a strong rowing clienlch, 
entered at least four ciows for the annual legratta. T 
First Boat ahvays rowed for the Grand Gliallenge C‘up 
an open event—and tho Barton Cup, a tropliv for 1 
crew s, which was struggled for on tho second d ly ci t 
festival. The .second boat entered for more jiiiih^r c\ .• 
and the others likewise. As a rule, the picking of tlic tc 
crow was comj)arati\’ely easy : in any ease, the first ch 
was ahvays a sight better than tho .second. Hut this ye i - 
the “ fat ” > eir—things were different. Two old col »i 
Banie.s, tho skipper, and Horrocks (bow), vveix* pat v 
certaintie.s. Lowe had stroked the .second boat last \ 
with such admirable judgment that lie was equall\ 
obvious cap. Stormont at “ threi? ” was a gotKl oar> ; 
and a heavy-weight, and Weight is a firize at sc-hool. 

They made a fine crew. But the somnd was hot ^ 
also. Frere, who had lost a year's rowing through ilir: 
was a rival of IiO\\e in .stroking powers. C’atte., 
(bow) was a good second to Florroeks ; ^^'^■Iie (rl 

wa.s a bettor waterman than Stormont, but his haini 
of half a stone forbade a first colour : at “ Two,” tJic 
comer, Jukes, was treasure trove. Ho would have 1 
a “sitter” for a first cap, but for one thing—he w. 
stroke-side oar, and nothing olre. Put him at Ix^w 
three, and he was a different creature— a good perfori; 
of course, but not the dazzling oarsman of one’s dream 

And at tho .stroke side of the first boat there was no pl.i 
Lowe was too proved a stroke to slight, and Homes v 
really good and . . . .skipper. Hence arosa the do);»at 
to tho rivuil merits ; and while such judyos as Osgoed i.i 
Wall difi'erod, nothing could decide but tl-e event itr 
And now tho event was in progresi?. 

After a hundred yards tho second crew held a sli- 
lead—a yard or two, no more. At Baths' Bridge, tlie 1 
of the riv^er made itself felt, and tho first cixnv fcrgcnl sb x 
ahead. At tho end of the short coiii’so, Lovve was a 
length to the good; but another bend near tire l:i; 
(Raff’.s Comer) would give this back and more. !*► 
crews were going strong /ind full of beans—Lowe cpi: 
confident that ho could hold and beat Frere—Fi-eie { 
the men liehind him) grimly determined that thi> \ 
thi!v were going to set up a new' record. 8o far the:r ^ 
been no accidents on either side—no crabs —no pik 
it through with the arms—no sugaring. Just tb.o i 
fection of combined case and power—the tribute to : 
things, natural watermanship and adecpiato eoiv! m 
T lie coxing, too, of Burge (1st crow ) and Sharp (:!nd) 
liecn above leproach. And coxing at Dipcote is no sin*- . 
for the aix'lies of Sevel Bridge—one at least, sm-n.; 

IliO Hard .Arch—need a good eye and a .ste'nl\- Inmo - 
the ruddt*r lines. •* 

'J’lie voic e from the megaphone brought no surprix . 

“ BOW-THK-FCLL-COrKSE ! ” 

The galley-.slavc's set their te.'^th and ob.e . ed. Tho I i 
now had given the finst eievv nearly two lengths, and \\ .1 
judgnant demanded, “Ten gocxl 'uns, Frere:" '\ 

.s( (‘(Hid stroke* duly ol^eyed, and half a length v\a ^ ^ = 

d i e Haul Arch was taken jK*rfec*tl,\', and then the <«* 
Clou, j.djuied l)y .Sharp to “Swing out, and keep it I*.: _ 
M't th<'nre!\(*s to a stern chase and tho roseate Iir.| • . 
Ivatt's ('oiia*r. Mrco.e glanced round once and was .‘-iaii'-i ■ 
So w as Wall. So was not Osgood The Fii'st v\e!e do . 
finely, but . . . SO w€*ro the others ; and the U^: 
and a half sliould have been double this. O.sgood m*- • 
j)h(>n('d a ic pc'tition of Wall’s onlei’, and the First ciyu* . 
awM\ a little more. Tlien Raff's Corner, and two Ion:- 
vvc‘ic' wi|ic*d off l)y the magic of the curve. The' eax-w.-, w 
dead leu c*l ik>\\ , and both the coaches roared tcag(*tp,.^ j 
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a final effort over, the last hundred yards. The rowers, 
cooked to a turn, responded gamely. Every man tlid his 
bit, and a bit over—the First fighting for life and reputation, 
tho Second for the breaking of a record. No judgment 
\va.s required now—merely applied strength and water¬ 
manship. But where were tliose extra pounds ? Imper- 
c eptibly the second crew gained a quarter of a length, and 
Jukes surpassed liimself. 

A moment later Osgood roared, Easy all ! ” The 
crews stopped and bent over their oais. The record had 
been broken, and a new one set up. Tho Second had beaten 
llui First over a full coume by three-quailers of a length ! 

“ Now, what the dickens are wo to do ? ” growled Osgood, 
ill perplexity. Wall grinne<l. 

“I dunno,” he said. “They’re two clipping crews, 
bVit . , . it's a bit of a tangle.” 


ho problem, and would honestly liave preferred to bo 
ea-ten for the sake of Dipcote. 

“ VVliat’s to be done ? ” asked Barnes, gloomy and 
)uzzled. Mr. Osgood shook his liead. 

“ It’s the Dipcote skipper’s job to settle it,” he answen:<I. 
‘ Custon), tradition, law, practice, all force the decision 
s to crew-building upon you.” 

“ I know that, sir,” said Barnes. “ But in practice, 

you know, the skipper ahvajs asks the coach's advice, 
ncl invariably takes it.” 

“ Not always. Six yeai*s ago there was a break.” 

“Well, nearly always,” answered Barnes, “and I’m 
iot going to break it again. The Fimt has i>een beaten, 
mcl something’s got to be done. I don't want to shirk my 


job, but I’m hanged if I know what to do. Ought wo to 
call ourselves the Second Boat ? ” 

“ When I was at the ’Vai-sity,” said Wall, “ it happened 
once. A college 3rd Lert Boat raced tho 2nd Boat, am I 
beat it, and they swoppcfl.” 

“ Don’t think it would do in this case,” said Osgoo I 
meditatively. ” Politics aj)art—and it's always a pity 
to drop colour men, unless you have to — I.owe has had mon^ 
experience than Frere in regatta work. It’s one thing 
to stroke a boat against men you know—it’s quite another 
to stroke it succe.ssfully against all-comers in tlie excitement 
of regatta day.” 

“Yes, Lowe is a sure caid,” admitted 
Wall. “I’d rather, even now, trust 
Dipcote’s reputation to a man like Lo\n<» 
for tho regatta.” 

” You suggested entering both creas 
for tho D rand and 
Barton,” said Ihinios. 
“ What about that ? ” 

“ r«l booked the Barton 

— and jierhaps the (hand 

- -for tho First crew ; 
ami the Medals for the 
Second,” said Wall. “ if 
we squarnler two topping 
crews on the same events, 
tlio Thin I crew' may miss 
tho Medals (I tliink they 
would). And the best 

rowing year of Dif>cote’s history 
may have to ho content with the 
Barton only, when judicious 
entries miglit carry off three or 
four events.” 

Tliat’s so,” interposed 
Osgood. “ No, I shouldn’t enter 
both crows for tho Grand and 
Barton.” 

‘ Wliy not one for the Grand 
and the other for tho Barton ? ” 
Honourable traditions. 
Dipcote and tho Dipcote ’Varsity 
and Dipcoto Town always enbn- 
for both. We can’t do less 
than tho towners and the 
gowners.” 

■* Then there’s only one thing 
for it,” said Barnes. “ We must 
change tho ciew.s. There’s a 
fortnight good to tho regatta.” 

' Who ? You can't displace 
Lowo for Frere. Horrocks is a 
perfect bow.” 

“ And Stormont is lioavy. 
Wylie is a shade tho better oar, 
but not enough to justify sacri¬ 
ficing weight.” 

That’s so,” declared Osgood. “ You sco, w'e get no 
forrarder.” 

“ But the Second toon,” gloomed Barnes, heavy with 
tliought. 

“ That’s the trouble,” said Wall, and there w'as a silence. 
It was broken by the skipper. 

“ You’ve left out me,” he said bluntly. Tho silence 
continued. W all and Osgooil both had their own thoughts, 
but were not keen on giving them utterance.” 

“Jukes is a better oar than 1 am,” said Barnes, with 
a question in his voice. 

“ Well, perhaps ho is a trifle,” admitted Osgood unwil¬ 
lingly, for he and Barnes were old pals. ” Ihit you’re a 
thundering g<3od man with on ash blade—Fii*st Crew’ 
form every time. One doesn’t lightly drop tho Di|>cote 
skipper. Besides, changing a crew a fortnight before 
the regatta isn’t desirable, if it can be avoided.” 

“ Can you suggest anything else, sir ? ” said Barnes 
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gi inily. “ I'm not koon on dropping myR(>]f, as; you can 
guess, but wo must liavo the best boat for Dipoote, and if 
you can’t, I don’t see what else is to bo done.” 

“ Jukes can't row on bow side,” temporised Wall. 

‘‘He can’t. And, if I’m anything. I’m not a ‘Three.’ 
The other men's places are hxetl, but 1 can’t help thinking 
that mine is a bit s}jak> 

“ \\'e'll think it o\-er,” said Osgood. <‘ui-sing the nec'\'^sit>'. 
“Thoie’s no hurry. To-morrow both the First aiul tlio 
Second should have a r(‘st after their gruelling to-da\'. 
We'll talk it over to-morrow and s{*e if anything els(» 
appeal's bettiu*. Don't be in a luiny ” 

” Hight. sir,” and then tlie eonfoK^nco dispers(‘d. 

Hut the morrow brought neither comfort nor counsel, 
save to one. Osgood and A\'all, honest men and critical 
judges of experience, had to admit that Bain(*s' summing- 
up of the situation was conect. Tluar'lo\'alt(hananded 
the best crew for Dipcote First, and sheer logic convinced 
them that if tlicac was an e!t‘\'etitli hour change (which 
ciieumstanc('s s('eiu<*d to deinand) it 
must be tlie skipp(‘r him.^clf who 
would have to mo\ e. J'he mast ms 
were sorry, for th(\v kiK'w Haines' 
woith as a man and an oai-; tlu'v 
c'ould giK'ss at his fee lings in part ; 
and, in addition, his fathei- was an 
old President of tlie C.r.H.O.. and 
was coming over to sc‘c his son end 
his rowing carecM- at Di)*cote in a 
blaze (J glory. But tluMC secMiied 
no help for it, and talk proved 
unavailing. At 0.30 that night the 
skipper, with a wooden face that 
told nothing, put the usual notice 
on the screens for next day's 
practice. And the name of Jukes 
apjieaicd as “Two” in the First 
buat. J’hcMi Barnes, avoiding com¬ 
ment or condolen('<\ walked liack to 
his study to digest the pill. 

It was more bitter than anyoia^ 
ccaild ha\e gu(»ss<‘d. He knew tliat 
in nine t>’-nine years out of a 
hiindrcd he would have bec'n worth 
his First cap. But in this \ oar—the 
“ fat ” year—the hundnulth chance 
had come, and ho, an old ccjlour 
and captain, must make way for a 
new' star in the rirmarncait. His last 
year—the year of his captainev' 

—the year when the regatta seemed 
at the' na'icy of the sclmol - he mie t 
stand down, find fer a h'llow wlom 
he (hv.) M'^ed. butter ? 'j'h(* langu ice nc'eded a new woi'd 

te expirss liis fr(]^ut cMctmu must be licurously 
hidd'-n. No on<‘ must know wh.it lu* really felt. And 
at least he could clutch the (Mumh of comfort that lu* had 
done t he spoi l iu'j t liing, 

J he school. ol cour. 'M buz/fd with (lie la-w s aisation. 
and llHuiLth all dcp'oird Baio'-^' rotten luck, tlion^ wem 
t<*w ^^ho di'-agi(('d ^^ith his action. After all, the Second 
boat had won, and somelhing dia-tic was nccn,>,s;»ry, if 
l>ipc(»te l'’ii'st was to be the I'iist in fact as well as in naiiu*. 
r.ainc-,’ |,als g(“ner dly wer(5 tactful < nouLfh not to discuss 
it \\j|( n he was pr<'srnt : a “ Ikitrid hick, old in an," was 
ui'ic than cnoii'jh to show that tl.'cy sympat In-cd, and 
Ikunis was !ji,ito:iil for their fot I lo.na n<‘c. One c\ccpti<iji 
iaircd iini i a'-on.ib! va W laai .hilxc-, met the ^kipper aftei- 
lieaiiii'j the new-,. Jif caoic ^iTaiahl up and said franl-:l. 
‘■Hainc-,. _\on'ic a sport a hiccr -^poia than 1 <lic,nii.-d 
of." 

J he caplaui lonl.i d slihl\ .ahiaot sourl \ - - Upon the 
la n\ co; IH*;-. lie was ni. no mood for eomplio.onl s. 

\\ h.at d \(ai ni'-.ni ? he a-lvcil bru-'|ne'\. 

“()nly, t h.it it t a 1 -. c - X a I le domz to drop \o;ii- -h for a 
man you bar. ^ on n- '.onie l id, and no ( rror. 


“ It's my job to get the be.st crew,” .said Barnes gr 
“ If necessary, ,1’d pick the biggest tout at Dipcote, h 
could row.” 

It w as a churlish .speech, but the skipper was \ o, 
Jukes darkened, and withdrew the hand that ho had ■ 

. offered. He was not the man to take an insult liirl 
Howe\'er, he checked the w’ords that trembled on hi- | 
and without further comment retired. 

The next day the amended cicws went out, and li. 
was an eager crowd of iTinnei\s to see how the now s L 
materialised. Privately, both Osgood and Wall li i 
the cliango would not be successful. “ Hoped ” is. pcih r 
too strong a word. More strictly, if the alter'ations | 
the forrn, neither w'ould have been disappointed to go 
to the old regime, for they did not like the scdiool cs] 
to be relegated to tire second boat. If tlie form shouiu ■ 
up.set, l)oth coaches agreed that the original P^ir-st -li 
row’ as the Fir*st, for experience would be worth me; 
regatta day than a three-quaiter length win in pne t 
But their expectations w e: e fal-r 
Both boats settled down to li. 
now caste with ease and quieti. - 
and by the time the retiini jouu 
w as made, ireithor nor (Fz ' 

could deny that the eliarrge v 
I'ight. Barnes must be saeritkt - i ' 
the good of Dipeoto. 

During the week tliat folic, 
nothing occurred to shake t 
decision. Training wiuxt on mc 
and successfully, and Banu - : 
coaled his disappointmcuit wib . 
facility that surpi'ised his fri>: 

If he suffered (and he never t 
till ho had left Dipcote for g* 
hie rowing was not affe i 
Cheerily to outward seeming, 
did his job in the »^’ocoti'd c mw . v i 
his rival continued to justitA i 
.selection for the PArst. 

But five clays before the n 
auotlier council took place tir 
place, and chai’actei's the san.r 
before. INIr. Osgood had a sui p 
to .spring upon his friend. 

“ Barnes,” lie said. “ I'x'c' ( 
to a very definite conclusion, 
Wall agrees with me. e » 
think i\ow that the First and >’• • 

crews .should be eittercxl bu i 
Grand and Barton.” 

The captain’.s heart leapt. ' 
only ho could I'ow in tliose mr 
Ix'foie he left ! It would not bo the same as 1 • 
in tlie First, but it wc^uld boa lot ! Then his face fiJI 
rejilied : 

“ You said hc'fore, sir, that if we did, tl.e Third u _ 
not w in the Afedals. Why have \ ou changed x oui miu i 
Is it -is it-” 

His voice stuck. Osgood supplied the gap. 

“ Because' we want to bo<*st a i>ab old son ? Xen 1' 
of it ! Dipcote first, last, and all the time. A\*e watt- > 
do it, because, if wo don't, wc .see a charr'e of Di|i 
being potlc'ss after all.” 

'* Ptftlvss ! In this yc'ar ? A’oii'ie joking." 

“ PelK'.s in first ex ents, anyxxay,” said Osgood sei i.- 
‘‘ Oil, I tliink it’s (piite a possiliility. Now. listen ! ' 

Jlc began to expound his tluHU'v. As he 
Ibn lies' bi( (j ligbtc'iK'd, for there w’cre sense and jud'.ri 
ill O.-goed s words. Obx iouslx', ho xvas not trying to xoe.. 
a job fer a fric'ud. As ho fiiiishc'd Baiaies smiled. 

" I b.elic'xe xou’ie right, sir. Well, I shan’t be 
P*ut, of eourse. x\(‘ eiitc'r ns the S‘’econd boat ? 

“ Of eourse.” agrc'c'd tJio other. “ Well, tire r'egatt.i v 
!.(' beie soon uo'v, and then xxe'll .see if our opinion i> \c '. 
iiii\ (lung." 


(Ebums. 


-^HERE are dasrs of lau^n? sonsluue 
You will meet with every year, 
And days of storm and tronUe - 
Of bathed thought and fear. 

But whatsoe’er the weather 
Or the pathway that you wend, 

I vow you’ll travel better 
n you’ve got a trusty friend ! 

For, sometimes, we’re downhearted 
At the stones along the way; 

And, sometimes, we lose hope and grit 
- In hours of twilight grey. 

But, with a chum to halve it, 

E^h trouble dwindles sm^l— 

While joy and happiness grow big 
At friendship’s sturdy call. 

So, if you’re feeling mouldy. 

Just go out and grip the hand 
Of some true-hearted boyish friend. 

In this old Puzzle Land ! 

And if you’re brave and backed with 
lifj,” 

Share out your goodly store 
Of pluck and cheerfulness and grit — 
’Twill bless you more and more ! 

LILLIAN GABD. 




ORUEAL BY WATER 


*‘^^0 you’ro the man that haa dis 
placed my unliappy offspring, 

. kw/ ^ ” 

It wag the 

night before the 

I'egatta, and the First . 

crew wore disembark- 

ing after a liglit 

practice spin. The 

voice was that of a 

big, cheer 3 ’ man of 


Sharp was Sharp—a 
good cox—and the arch 
was taken as clean as a %vfaistle.’* {See page 330.) 


flft 3 ', who was in flannels and a faded blue blazer. It 
was Barnes senior, and one of the Olympians. Jukes, 
the fellow addressed, looked up with some confusion. 

“ Yes, sir. Rotten luck on him, but-’* 

“ Rotten luck,” agreed Mr. Barnes, “ but, of course, 
Dipcote needs the best. And, having .seen you now, I’m 
bound to saj^ I agree with my son. See you to-morrow.” 

He lounged off with a pleasant smile, leaving Jukes in 
wondering appreciation. Praise from a Blue like Mr. 
Barnes was w’orth having ; prai-se from such a man, w’ho.se 
.son had resigned his place, was the value of rubies. There 
must be something in this “ tradition ” stunt after all. 
Not unnaturally, since the skipper had rejected his 
advances Jukes had held aloof. If the skipper meant to 
pursue the feud, he could. But now% hang it ! They had 
been awfully decent. Should he pocket his pride and" offer 
the oli\^-brahch once more ? It would bo a bit of a pull 
for a fellow of his “ independence.” Still . . . they 
had been awdully decent. ... It was worth thinking 
over. . . . He w’ent to bed that night musing deeply, 

for new vistas W3re opening. 

Regatta day !—the first day—dawned bright and fair. 
Huge interest always, but huger this year for the issues 
involved were great. For the first time in history, Dipcote 
had two crews in for the Grand and the Barton, and the 
other boats had perforce been shoved up a place. The 
Third were to struggle for the Medals, and the rest had boon 
similarly elevated. The other alien boats who had arrived 
the night before had been w'atched closely in their brief 
trials, and general opinion was that there were some 
rattling good crows in. The Grand w'ould take some 
lifting ! The Barton looked a gift, for the ’V^arsity and 
Town this year were known to bo below' par. But Dipcoto’s 
“ fat ” year ought to achieve more than the Barton, or there 
W’ould be disappointment. 

The first day’s row'ing can be shortly summarised. The 
Tliird crew' by heroic efforts did w in the Medals, and covered 
themselves with glory by a quarter of a length victorw 
The Foiuth wx)re beaten for the Ladies, but the Fifth pulled 
off the Junior Open. Dipcote Second had a terrific race in 
their heat for the Grand, but thc^'^ wore adequately beaten 
by a length and a half, all out, by Stockbridge—the fiirost 
boat, it was said, that had visited Dipcote for a generation. 
Dipcote First easily vanquished the Town in their first heat, 
had two pretty stern struggles in the second and third heats. 


and the race of the century in the final. Their opponents 
wore Stockbridge, and that Titanic struggle is written in 
gold in Dipcote aimals. Lowe stroked magnificently, and 
was magnificently backed up. But though he doser\^ed 
success, ho could not quite achieve it. Stockbridge w'on 
by a bare two yards, and the Grand w'as lost. Hard luck 
for such a splendid crew^, but some defeats are more honour¬ 
able than many victories. And the judgment of Banies in 
giving w^ay to Jukes was vindicated by the result. 

The next day the good work went on. The Thiid 
added another ” pot ” ^ their record, and the Fourth got 
a consolation prize in the victory for the Members’ Plate. 
The Fifth succumbed by a length. Good going, but the 
Barton was still to come. Till that was lifted none could 
rest, and events had raised grave apprehensions. Tho 
forecasts of Wall and Osgood had been justified. Dipcote 
First had rowod four courses yesterday—two pretty stiff 
and one colossal—and the conto.gt against Stockbridge 
had left its mark. The crew were cooked to a turn after 
the Grand final ; and though it was hoped that the night’s 
re.st would do all that was nocessar\% O.sgood felt far fron\ 
confident. If only the luck of the draw had given them tho 
Town to day, it would have done. But the gods thought 
otherwise. Dipcote Second drew' tlie Townors, and tho 
’\nrsity—w'ho had proved a dark horse and had rowed 
W'oll in their Grand heat—had to meet the First. 

As it turned out, it did not matter greatly from tho School 
point of view. Dipcote Second easily beat tho Towners, 
and the School First dispo.sed of the ’ Varsity by a length 
and a half. So w^hatover happened tho Barton was safe. 
Now the question w'as, w'ould tho new' Second n'peat 
history and beat tho First ? It was impossible to prophesy. 
The Second had had an easier time, but tho First w'as obvi¬ 
ously the better crew' and had whipped the ’Varsity withaut 
show'ing undtie distre.ss One could not take a lino throiigli 
Stockbridge, for though the First had done bettor than tho 
Second against those doughty w'arriors, they had sufforod 
more. Altogether, the possibilities wore exciting. As the 
two boats met at the landing-stage .Tukes took a sudden 
resolution and spoke to the skipper. They w'cre a little apart 
from tho others. 

“ Barnes, you may think it sw'nnk, but . . . I'd 

like to see you w in ! ” 

The skipper turned in surprise and no small amount of 
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shame. He had rogi’ctted his early churlislmess ; but he, 
too, liad his pride. This was the first time since then that 
they liad exchanged a word other than ofTiciaJ. His face 
lit up at the overture, and he responded briskly. “ That’s 
decent of you,” he said. “ I’d like to win, . . but 

. . . I hope the best crew will ! ” 

‘‘ W'e’ll leave it at that,” smiled Jukes, and tlien the 
<^mbarking began for the race that was to prove historic 
in the aimals of an historic regatta. 

At the Ash Tree both crews got a perfect start-, and for 
a couple of hundred yards there was nothing between tho 
boats. Then superior weight told, and tho First crew 
gained a coup'o of yards. Frere cocked Iiis eye and 
quickened three strokes a minute—no more—and the ga|j 
disappeared. At Bath’s Bridge the curve told and the 
First drew steadily away. 

” Swing Out and Kee:p It Long ! ” screamed Sharp 
at his men, and the Second obeyed tlieir diminutive mentor. 
They swung—they kept it long—but that awful curve 
would not bo denied. At the end of the short course the 
First was nearly two lengths to tho good, and the Hard 
Arch w’as still ahead. VV'ould Sharp justify his reputa¬ 
tion and get through cleanly, or would there be an ominous 
scrape of blades against the masonry—a crab—a ” Hold 
her up ! ”—a smash ? Sharp was Sharp—a good cox— 
and tho arch was taken as clean as a whistle. Tho roar¬ 
ing crowd running along tho tow’path roared itself hoai*so, 
and Frere allowed himself the luxury of a smile, but Rail's 
Corner w’as to come, and then ! He winked at tho cox, 
and Sharp obeyed the signal. 

” Now, Second ! ” he howled above 
tlio din; and as Frere spui-ted tho ci ew’ 
behind picked it up like Vikings. 

Low© quickened, too—bo sure Lowe 
had his wits about him—and still 
tho rowing was as good as ever. The 
First had lasted—tho Fii*st had 
hearts—tho First would show tliey 
could do four courses and row a 
couple more the second day on their 
heads ! 

” Dipcoto ! Dipcoto ! ” ‘‘ First 1 

First!” ‘‘Second! Second!” The 
babel from the bank was ternfic, 
arul Osgood and Wall, as frantic 
as the rest, almost .shotl tears at this 


reward of years of patient coaching. Raff’s Com-’ 
camo and passed—two lengths wiped off !—yet still 
First hold that tiny lead by watermaaship, by power, r 
grit—the force that makes a man hang on by his eyeli 
when w'ind and mu.scle fail—wlien ©vorydhing else k 
but Tradition and Tradition, and again Tradition. 
for the last time glanced out of the comer of an ©ye. Thea 
for the only occasion in his history, he gave tonrir 
” Now ! ” he roared, and quickened once again. 

The Second heard it and responded—the bank heard .ii 
and yelled appi-eciation—Lowe heard it, and quicken^ 
too. Tlie First was even more thoroughly cooked thi. 
the Second—and they wore almost fray^ed to a frazzle- 
but the glorious First found an extra half-ounce 
whore and laid it on the altar. ” Fii-st ! Fiivt 
‘‘ Second ! Second ! ” The tiny gap les.soned 
it dwindled . . it shrank. The crows were bliii’ 

and speechless now—tlie swing was automatic—the cs-. 
weighed a thousand tons—it was cruelty, not sport . 

W ould the end ne-or some ? 

Bang ! 

Thank the gods ! Tho judge’s pistol at last. “ E.^- 
all ! ” shouted tho frantic coxes, and eight good men ai.l 
true bow’od over their oars, cai*eless of everything but tha 
tho job was done. Tho roar from the bank was ct^:. 
tinuous, but scomod very far away. 

Presently Frei-o looked up and croaked : “ Did we ! 

it ? ” 

“ Dead heat ! ” chirruped Shaip with sliining e\ - 
” My aunt ! it was a time ! ” 


* ♦ 4c 

As tho crews recovered and drifte«: 
slowly for a few seconds, Juk'* 
looked across the interv’^ening yards r 
w’ater and smiled. Barnes met h 
eye and smiled too. They mut 
stood. No need for words. In futu 
all would bo w’oll. 

“ Some race ! ” said Barnes to h.' 
supplanter. 

Jukes’ reply sounded cryptic, bu 
it meant a lot. 

“ You are ! ” ho responded clic; 
fully. 



*‘CA(W) CANNY." 

Mrs. Crow:—"Y ou don’t seem in any hnrry 
to pet our ne.st built." 

Mr. Crow :—“ Tlic rules of the Rooks’ Union 
won’t allow me to lay more than three sticks an 
hour, my dear I ’’ 


When Gubbins Left. 

By NATALIE JOAN. 


W HKN Gubbins loft his “ preppio ” school—> 
My word !—he was a swell, 

As skipper of tho upper sixth 
And first fifteen ns well ; 

As Captnin of the School, of course, 

And ol.so Senior Pro’ 

(We Learnt to know in Gubbins’ time 
Just what a swell can bo !). 


When Gubbins left his ” preppie ” school 
For some more famous one. 

We hoped it would appreciate 
The honour it was done ; 

It wasn’t every school* deserved 
A Gubbins to its name. 

And tho’ he was a modest chap. 

Wo guessed he ^thought the samo 


When Gubbins left our school and camo 
To visit u.s next term, 

He told us just how nice it feels 
To bo a garden worm ; 

.Aral how a pro’ of nine feet high 
Had swished him for a rag, 

When (iuhbins left Iiis “ preppio ” school 
And learnt to bo a fag 1 
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THE « BOY’S OWN ” COIN 
CORNER. 

IX —ENGUSH SILVER COINS UonlinueJ). 

The boy king, Edward VI., had but a 
brief reign, but the collector of coins is 
gjrateful to him for the beginning of the 
splendid series of crown pieces which 
continued so long, although the crown 
is a coin now seldom seen in circulation. 
Another important thing to remember is 
that it was in this reign that silv'er coins 
wore first dated, the change being made 
with the issue of 1549, which followed 
that of the shilling shown in the ac¬ 
companying illustration. 

The reigns of the Tudor monarchs are 
remarkable for the pious mottoes on 
the coins. There are many w’ho aim¬ 
lessly- road them and do not try to dis¬ 
cover their meaning; to public school 
boys the Latin mottoes will present no 
difficulty and with a little practice they 
will easily follow the abbreviated legends. 
At the period of wdiich we are writing 
such mottoes were common, and the 
names of many men were in accord with 
the humour of the day. The legend 
TIMOR, DOMIKVS. FONS. VIT/E 
(“ The fear of the Lord is the fountain of 




EiUvaru >1. * 

2 (bottom).—Reverse of a crown of 
J.'imc.s I., showing the Royal Arnn of 
the United Kingdom. 


life ”) on the coins of Edward VI., dated 
1542, is a sample of many. 

We are apt to forgot that Philip of 
Spain was associated with Mary on 
English coins ; yet such was the case. 
The silver shilling of 1554 has on the 


obverse the busts of both sovereigns 
facing; giv’iiig rise to the old adage 
“ Billing and cooing, like Philip and 
Mary on a shilling.” 

Good Queen Bess did many things 
during her long reign w’hich changed 
English habits and customs. When she 
came to the throne there must have been 
a very mixed currency, and many odd 
\ alues of the coins in circulation, some, 
too, being very much debased. These 


were collected, as far as possible, and a 
now currency of good silver and more 
regular in size and denomination minted. 
Elizabeth even contemplated minting 
copper, but the effort only reached trial 
pieces. In this reign there w’as the in¬ 
vention of the mill and screw, which was 
in time to do away with the older process 
of hand-striking the metal with a pimch 
and die ; and thus a better coin, one that 
could not be clipped without detection, 
was brought into use. The smaller 
coins of Elizabeth are quite reasonable 
in price, and many of the hammered 
pieces are in excellent preservation. 
All the coins were then made at the 
Tower Mint. 

James, tlic first of the Stuart kings, 
came from Scotland to claim his throne 
on the death of Elizabeth, and during 
his reign many new coins w’ere struck 
for use in England os well as the continued 
i.Hsue of most of the older Scottish coins. 
When EnglancI and Scotland became 
a United Kingdom the currencies of the 
two kingdoms circulated both north 
and south of the Tweed. The coins 
of new values minted in London and 
Edinburgh were similar ; it has, however, 
been pointed out, as a quick and ready 
distinguishing mark, that on those struck 
in London the Engli.sh and P'rench 
arms are In the first quarter of the shield, 
whereas, on those struck in Edinburgh, 
the lion rampant for Scotland is in the 
first place. 

To make this clear the very splendid 
reverse of arms on one of these* coins 
is given ; it is a complete shield showing 
the arms of England, Scotland, France, 


find Ireland. In this reign, too, the 
legend, instead of giving the king’s 
title as King of a given country, describes 
him as King of Great Britain (Mag. Brit.). 

Fred. W. Burgess. 

» * * 

SIMPLE LANTERN SLIDES. 

A VERY easy way of making lantern sliiles 
quickly is on the following lines. Get 
some pieces of glass the size 
of the slides, or ordinary 
lantern-slide covers would 
do well. In half a pint of 
gasoline dissolve a lump of 
white resin about the size, 
of the thumb. Run this 
mixture over the glasj, and 
then allow the surface to 
dry. When the solutiort 
has dried, put the gloai 
over the pictiu'e which it in 
wished to make into a 
lantern-slide. Then draw 
tlie outline on the prepared 
surface with a pencil, or even pen and ink. 
Coloured inks might bo used with good 
results, seeing that the surface is easily 
worked upon. By this simple plan any 
jiicture that is selected can be readily 
made into a lantern slide. 

4t * « 

HOME-MADE DEVELOPING 
TRAYS. 

Developing trays are none too cheap 
nowarlays, so it is worth considering 
the question of making some for oneself. 
They are more easily formed than might 
l>e supposed. Roughly the idea is on 
the following lines. Cut four pieces 
of wood and nail these together so as to 
form the sides of the tray. Prepare a 
thinner piece of wood to form the bottom ; 
do not nail this on as yet. In an old 
tin, melt together over a fire equal 
parts of gutta-percha, resin and pitch ; 
allow to cool and then break into small 
pieces. 

Now heat a piece of iron rod, such 
as a poker, in the fire. Place bits 
of the prepared cement in the centre 
of the piece of wood which is to be tho 
bottom of the box. Melt the cement 
over the wood with tho hot iron. When 
the whole surfac’O has been coated, nail 
the wood on to tho sides of the tray. 
Then, with more cement and tho liot 
iron, go over all the joins. This cement 
will l>e found to me'^ readily and, when 
in a liquid state, it is easily spread about 
on any s irface. Finally give the tray 
one coating of varnish and, when dry, 
tho article is ready for use, 

S. Leonard Bastin. 



3. Half-crown of William ami Mary. 
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A Tale of the Great Ice-Wastes 
of the Far North. 


{Illustrated by 
Arthur Twidle.) 


By 

RAYMOND RAIFE, 


Author of **Thc Shcik’c White 
Slave,” et3. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DEATH OF A MU K-OX. 


S TANDING there, peering into the grave-like opening 
that had been excavated in the ice, Roddy and 
Tinguah seemed to regard it almost as being the 
burial-|ilace of all their hopes. They even looked 
backwards along the trail, as if half expecting to see Ten 
Ippik disappearing in the far distance, bearing with him 
the Arctic Poppy and possessed of the secret of the mysteri¬ 
ous Icemen. For the dog-rnusheT w’as the only other 
living being who ha<l known of the cache’s existence. 

The E.skimo, though, never loses his ho’.d on optimlsTH. 
And after they hafl remained there somewdiat dejectedly 
for several minutes, Tinguah made a move. Resolutely 
collecting the pick and snow-shovel, and nodding to 
indicate a foiward direction, ho said : 

“ Only meat there. Perhaps Ten Tj>pik come back to 
fetch sugar, cocoa, flour. Perhaps he want tobacco. Per¬ 
haps only rob our two caches and gone back again. Then 
ho got all three.” 

Tinguah marched sturdily btwk to the sledges, the othoi's 
fell in behind him, and the journey was resiiirc'd. Neither 
Roddy nor Tinguah said much. Tliev could only speculate 
upon what lui^l happened. They could only trust that T('n 
Ippik had not escaped. 

In the over-growing gloom of coining Arctic night the 
journey ran on, the brigliti'st horn's of day being now as 
twilight long drawn out. Two Eskimo wf'ie sent back with 
a d<j7sai dogs that, though good, wei*e of inf(*rior pulling- 
puwei’ to tlio otluM's. Than Koddy’s ‘‘ Anglo-Fskimo Keliof 
Force ■’ no exfiedition into tlu; Ari^tic was ever better dog- 
<v|uipfHid. Aral, coni[)letely recover<‘(l, in full coat ami 
fine fettle, the tof) dog of the spUaidid ti'anis was Kyana. 
Since their iiK'inorablo trij) together, the big dog hardly 
€;v('i’ left Tingiiah's side. 

“ InnuiCfi only pet,” was what 'Pinguah laughingly said 
of him. Once and once only wiis canine [irotest raised 
agaiiLst this favouritism, 'riierc Wius a great, gaunt, patchy- 
marked malamute that h.ui Irhsi one of T(‘n Ipfiik's 
original team. Without warning, this animal, unharnessed, 
sprang ufion Kyana still on the trace, and. bofoTO the men 
could come up with their whips, the damage was done. 
Kyana left the nmlamuti^ lying so inangh'd in the snow 
tliat, to end its im . Roddy at om'o shot the aggressor. 


Following upon the uneventful tedium of daily liard travel 
there now came two happenings to break the monotony oi 
this struggle across the ice. 

The second cache was on ahead, and, preceding the rest. 
Roddy and Tinguah puslied forward to ascertain what it 
had to inform them. 

Its story was the same as before. Like the first, Caclie 
No. 2 was empty. A clean sweep had been made of its 
contents, and the hole neatly filled in again. The snow 
that was now continually falling heul obliterated all tract'' 
of a trail, so the cache told no tale as to when or by whom 
it ha<i been rifled. 

“ But not by animals. Even big beai-s would not ea: 
tins,” commented Tinguah, searching on all sides toward' 
the horizon so far as the light w^ould allow, as if still m 
quest of Ten Ippik. 

Gradually, as they progiessed in the gloom, the Eskirr 
drivers had been growing more and more silent. Crossin: 
the Giants’ Glacier, they began to talk openly of tumin: 
back. When the snowhills came in sight that are tk 
boundary of Iceman’s Land, the camp of the full party wa- 
pitched for the last time. 

Farther than that none of them would go. In thor 
regard for him, some even sought to persuade Tinguah t< 
return with them. 

“ Mitterbi'ook different. He kablundky^' tliey^ argiR^h 
though with feelings of warmest affection towards R(Kldy 
” Iceman’s eye mean nothing to Mitterbrook. But u 
Iceman see Innuity Innuit die. You go, Tinguah, you nf'i 
come back.” 

TiFiguah laughed at the fears tints kindly expi\>s.sed. Will 
the bold assurance of one rendered invulnerable, he tapp'i 
himst'lf upon the chest and answei'cd : 

” 1 am Christian Innuity and so not afraid of Icemau." 

Atid, with the true Eskimo’s love of a joke, ho explain-''! 
“ If I not come back, you know I have taken Iceman' 
great herds of musk-ox. Too rich and comfortable t • 
ic'tiirn to my people who are poor.” 

Substantial iyloos w’cre constructed, with “dogloos,*' 
R(Kldy called them, for the accommodation of the tear- 
that wiM-e to I'cmain behind. The sixteen best d(^ ar. 
Kyana aiul two sledges were to go fonvanl with KrKi<' 
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nnd Tingoah. This was the little party that now plunged 
into Iceman’s Land, leaving the others, well provisioned, 
to await their return. Sixteen men, with eight sledges and 
I sixty dogs, vv"ei*e contained in this compact winter capital, 
the population of w^hich w'ould be kept fully busy in himting. 
To the activities of the Eskimo hunter, the Arctic night 
makes not so verv' much difference. Ho goes out all tlie 
time the light is good enough. When the moon shines he 
is especially activ’c. 

Alone on the trail together, both Roddy and Tingiiah 
felt that the supremo moments of their immense adventure 
were now imminent. The very near future would reveal 
what Fate had in store for the strange endeavour to which 
they were pledged. 

“ Just the two of us, Tinguah, j’ou and I, are now both 
Captain Fin-ne-bar’s Expedition and the Anglo-Eskimo 
Relief Force rolled into one,” said Roddy, joyously, as 


those rocks were cav’es of v'arv iiig sizes, similar to the one 
they had just left. If that cav'e had yielded a dead Poppy, 
might it not be possible that some of the others contained 
live ones ? 

Roddy imparted news of his project to Tinguah, telling 
him : “ Though we have not yet set eyes on your old friend, 
Omingmong, we are certainly well within the confines of 
Iceman’s Land. Wo will driv'e on, and will search ev^ery 
likely-looking cave that we can espy.” 

“ There is one,” shouted Tinguah, not more than ten 
minutes after progress had been resumed. Again they tied 
up the dogs, and by foot and band worked their way to 
where another deep hollow in the rocks showed dark above 
them. Their trouble w^as taken in vain ; what they found 
there w'as only a profitless big cavdty in the cliff. 

At the fourth time of arduous trying, how'ever, their efforts 


on a smooth, snow-sw'ept patch they ran their teams 
alongside. ” Just you and I for the Poppy, Tinguah * ” 

The Eskimo glanced at him slyly. 

” With perhaps a low-down dog-musher already stole it 
or nearer the prize than we are, IMitterbrook,” Tinguah 
reminded him with a grin. 

Then, hustling his haulers, he headed aw^ay for the hill 
towards the cave that had given them their dried and 
withered-up specimen of the Poppy, and 
where Ten Ippik had tried to kill him. 

With the dogs tethered as before, together 
they climbed up to the platform whence 
Tinguah had been hurled. The fringe 
of ewey gi’ass had faded aw^ay, leaving 
a rim of mere sapless stallts. But 
with great hollow eye-gaps, the 
bleached skull of a musk-ox was still 
there, staring out at the w'liite world. 
iVnd at sight of it, Tinguah was re¬ 
minded of sornetliing they had not 
yet seen. 

” Omingmong. The musk-ox sen¬ 
tinel that always guards the approach 
to Iceman’s Land. Where is 
he ? ” 

From the elevation of the 
narrow platform they scanned 
the panoi’ama of rocks, snow 
and ice that was spread out 
before them. The light was not * 
good, and soon Tinguah, his 
attention attracted to one far- 
distant spot, borrowed Roddy's 
glasses. For a little while he 
looked, turning slightly as if 
following some moving object. 

Then, pointing, he offered the 
glasses to Roddy, sav'ing : 

” Wolvas. Hunting young 
musk-ox to eat. That why 
Omingmong not on guard.” 

By the aid of the powerful 
fie Id-glasses, Roddy could make 



out a number of animals ascend- 


ing an ice-hill in hot pursuit of “ Entwined amongst the long strands of the creature’s coat was somediing that 

a larger animal. Sometimes the showed lavender-mauve colour against the brown.” {See page 535 .) 

wolves ran in close, then they 


drew a\vB.y again. Their quarry .stopped, all the animals 
mingled in a mass, and then the whole pack disappeared 
over the brow of the hill. 

“ The wolves kill many young musk-ox,” explained 
Tinguah, as they clambered down again. “Dare not 
touch the big ones with the great horns.” 

For the moment Roddy was not thinking about musk¬ 
oxen, either yoimg or adult. The extensive outlook from 
t he platform had given him an idea upon which he pro¬ 
ceeded promptly to act. 

On all the heights around them bare roclcs showed 
through the inclines of ice and snow. Here and there in 


received encouragement. Whereupon an unusual spectacle 
for the Arctic might hav'e been witnessed had there Iwen 
anyone within those desolate regions to see it. 

Just inside an arch-like opening in the rock, a hundred 
feet above ground-level, the fur-clad British boy and the 
Eskimo shook each other cordially by the hand, the while 
one great dog gazed up steadily at them and sixteen 
tethered others w^ere busy getting their traces mixed on 
the ice. 

By the luck of the climb, Roddy had been first into the 
cave, a diminishing hollow that w’as ten yards deep. 

The moment that, scrambling in, he stood erect, he saw 
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a kind of rough and rugged trough that had been formed 
along the wall, a rude receptacle shallowed out of stone, 
and half filled from end to end with earth and bits of rock. 
There was tiiat about it at once arresting to the eye. 
By its shape and contour, evidence was clear that other 
than the forces of Nature had moulded it. 

And, beside the trough, gleaming ivory-white against 
the slate-grey, weathered stone, was the heavy-homed 
skull of a musk-ox. 

Tinguah saw it as he joined Roddy under the ill-shaped 
arch, saw it and remembered how a similar object had 
previously heralded a find. But he had hardly made the 
observation : 

“ There should be something here, Mitterbrook,” when 
the cave rang with Roddy's cry of : 

“ My turn this time, Tinguah.'* 

From the stone trough’s parched earth, three or four 
poor little brown and brittle stems protruded, stems that, 
with tindery pointed leaves, had been once those of the 
Arctic Poppy. Reverently, with utmost care, Roddy 
took out these sapless things, roots and all. 

“ To keep them until soon we have live ones,” he hope¬ 
fully told Tinguah. 

In his notebook, Roddy made a drawing of the “ Ice¬ 
man’s Flower-box,” as he facetiously called it, and set 
dowi> notes giving the dimensions of the trough as ac¬ 
curately as he could estimate them. The trough was, in 
reality, part of the wall of the cave, and Roddy’s decision 
was that with its edge about three feet from the floor of the 
cave, the trough itself was some four feet long, a foot wide, 
and fully a foot-and-a-half deep. 

Quite a while, indeed, they lingered around this, their 
latest discovery, scraping the earth out of the trough with 
their hands in hopes of, maybe, finding some fresh feature 
of interest. Roddy even put questions to Tinguah, testing 
his mental impressions of the object, so that, in case of 
need, there should be evidence to corroborate his own 
testimony. 

Actually this was trouble unnecessarily taken. As they 
very soon became aware, this trough, that had been un¬ 
doubtedly fashioned by the Icemen, was very far from 
being a thing unique. On the following day, when they 
continued their exploration of the many caves encountered 
along the route, Roddy was fain to confess :— 

“ Tinguah, I am getting tired of these ‘ flower-boxes.’ ” 

By that time, too, they had accumulated quite a small 
sheaf of withered stalks and lifeless leaves. For, out of a 
total of ten caves that they visited, all the larger ones, six 
in number, contained a wall trough more or less similar 
to the first. In every one of thase troughs the Poppy had 
once been growing; in proof of which they lifted from all 
of them a varying quemtity of the same spai-se vegetation 
that had once boon green. 

Descending again to the ice-field from the scene of their 
latest <iisappointment, Roddy packed away the bundles 
of drietl plants, and sat facing Tinguali, each on his own 
sledge. 

The outlook, so Roddy had to ailmit, was not oncouraging. 
Poppies hafl once been there in cultivated plenty. But 
they wore all long since dead. 

“ Have wo corno too lato ? ” 

To himself Roddy put that question, and sitting there 
fronted by silent Tinguah, it seemed to him the only answer 
•was : - - 

“ Tint is so.” 

T)e!ib(‘nifely as he could, Ro<ldy review<*d the facts, and 
as it thf'n appeared to him, the situation was this: 

d'hey were now well within Teernau’s Land, positiv’^ely 
in the v'cry roahn of the Arctic Poppy, i^y the U'stimony 
of the hunch of bmwn twigs that was beside him, the Poppy 
Wits <le i(I. Why ha.<I it dicnl ? Bc'causc', ai tifirially reaivrl 
by the Icemen in tho warmth of these eaves, the plant ha<l 
pijiislied with the last of tho stjan^M> beiim-? who tonde<l 
it. 'I’lie lecTnen were extinct, and witli them had gone 
tho P'^ppy. 

Su( )i was tlie melanchrdy eonchision that fort ed itsolf on 


his mird. And, even as his reasoning arrived at i. 
Roddy felt that this was not the way to deserve sue*. 
Hope is ever the oriflarame of the Arctic, where pe.ssiini>r~ 
are likely to soon perish. So, half ashamed of being thi. 
momentarily cast down in spirit by their failures, Ko«i I 
gripped his courage and spoke out, suggesting iiistaL: 
action. 

“ We must go on, Tinguah,” Roddy said ; “ miLst ( * n 
tinue to search imtil we find the real flowering, living Popo . 
For even just a single specimen of it should serve to pi<r\ 
that not only the Poppy itself, but, at any rate, one 
remaining Iceman is still alive.” 

He looked at Tinguah, and started in surprise. 

Tinguah made no reply. As they faced each othrr, 
Tinguah was staring steadily over Roddy’s shoulder, )>. 
copper visage now positively pale. And as Roddy slow!, 
turned to ascertain what it was that had thus rivet teti ti.L 
other’s gaze, Tinguah whispered : 

” Omitiffmong ! ” 

Unnoticed by the dogs, a solitary musk-ox haxl ce:!r 
down close to tliem, so close that Roddy was startled wli* . 
he looked round and observed its extraordinary head wit, 
earnest eyes calmly watching them over the top of an itc 
festooned boulder. 

Tinguah seemed so astonished that he did not mev- 
For a short space of time the three remained without souu i. 
regirding each other. 

Then, at a touch, pandemonium broke loose. First •! . 
to sight the head, Kyana leapt to his-feet. He i 
instantly seized by Tinguah, who threw his arms about th- 
big auini il’s neck, till both of them rolled in tho snow. At 
the same moment every dog of the two teams became e 
a thing possessed, struggling, fighting to snap the trat * ^ 
mad with excitement to give chase. 

For, quick at the alarm, the great tawny-brown, sliazz 
beast had wheeled with the agility of a goat, and, seniiiii. 
back showers of ston(^ from its flying hoofs, sped fui' 
gallop for the ^heights above. When taking flight froi 
any kind of danger, the musk-ox invariably makes ofT ir. 
hill. Its haven of refuge is always the highest point m: 
the land. 

Even in the brief period of his viewing the mu^k-ox, tl 
thought came to Roddy that here indeed was a wortli 
memento of his trip Far North. Maybe ho would hav e t 
return without one living sample of the sacred ffow’cr tin 
so much had been ri.sked to find. Far, far short of that r 
worth was the mere head of a musk-ox. For all t li r 
as he looked upon the beast’s powerful fore-front an 
mas.sive horns, the conviction had come alluringly to Rol l 
that here was a sporting trophy well worthy of tho gui 
room at Clmnkmer Park, which was his and his father 
home. 

” Not go far. Will stand and watch us,” said Tingua i 
with Kyana now secured on a trace. ” Musk-ox inf- 
good ; and we want dog-feed. You or I shoot him, Mitr^ r 
brook ? ” 

” I will,” answered Roddy. With his high-vcI(K it 
small-bore rifle he had already put in plenty of practi.- 
the results of which well warranted his confidence in bin. 
•self as a sure shot. 

Tlieir plan of campaign was quickly arranged. 

As the musk-ox scrambled away upwards, they saw tli ' 
its long hair hung down and made a trail in the snow. I - 
thick short legs carried it rapidly over places where u : 
could follow but by utmost care. Then, €ls Tincti- 
had predicted, it stopped on a distant hill, turned aN i ’ 
and stooil sentinel-wise. 

” Remember, Mitterbrook. Behind the shoulder.” 

Driving one team, the other being securely tetheo 
Tinguah took the kotnatik slowly over the ice in full vir 
of tho watchor on the hills. 

In the meantiinO; the gaze of the solitary quadruped w. 
never taken from the moving sledge. And as its head turn.. 
more and moi-e away from him, Roddy crept slov^ 
along, rifle in hand, and passed into the maze of 4 
bouldeisj and snow* dunes. ' 
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The stalk was a trying one. For Tinguah it would have 
h'^en more easy, but it taxed Roddy’s cleverness and en¬ 
durance to the utmast. As much as possible he kept within 
the concealment of the hollows. And each time a peep at 
the hill was afforded him, his pulse beat faster to see that 
Oiniugmong Nvas still there. 

At last came the instant to shoot. It was full time. For, 
even as Roddy rested the rifle and took aim, the miLsk-ox 
seemed to sniff the air. Imitating the Eskimo, Roddy re¬ 
moved his big fur mitt, cushioning his elbows upon it on the 
ice. so that the jar of the explosion should not too much throw 
up the bullet. Fii*st breathing upon 
the trigger to make sure the metal 
should not freeze to his finger on con¬ 
tact. he took steady sight and firetl. 


At the shot, Tinguah came hurrying from below. The 
descending carcass was pulled up short by becoming wedged 
in the rocks. Beside it the two met, Roddy out of breath, 
the Eskimo not in the least distressed, although his path 
had been steeply upwards. 

“ Good hit, Mitterbrook. Fine old bull. Plenty meat,” 
he beamingly congratulated. 

Lying tliere with its sturdy legs in the afr, the musk-ox 
still looked so splendid an animal that Roddy felt almost 
a pang at his heart for havdng killed it. 

He stood baside it, lemarking its tremendous strength, 
when in amazement ho stooped suddenly^ 
” What ! ” 

For, entwined amongst the long 
strands of the creature’s coat, was 



something that showed 
lavender - m a u \' e 
colour agaiiLst the 
brown. 

A battered Vnit liv’e 
Arctic Poppy ! 


The musk-ox dropped 
as it stood. For a second 
shot there was no neetl. 
It dropped, turned 
.slowdy over, and 
then the great 
body began to roll 
down the decline. 

As fast as ho 
dared, leaping and 
dodging, Roddy 
follow’ed. 


CHAPTER 

XVII. 


IN ICEMAN'S HOLLOW. 


r"|' iHE finding of 
i I that glowing 

11^ I flower of the 

Arctic Popp 3 ' 

EL came to Roddy and 

^ Tinguah as a promise 

of success that was soon 
to be theirs. It revdved 
their spirits, endowed 
them with fresh courage 
to 

newod the flickering 
flame of hope within 
* th^ir hearts. 

Somewhere or other, 
" more or less near at 

hand, Omingmong, the 
sentinel musk-ox, ha<l 
cvddontly pasa?d over a 
growing plant of the 
Poppy. In the long 
trailing hair of the 
animal one Of the 
Poppy’s l)looma had 
become entangled; the 
stem of the flower had 
snapped, and so the 
blossom had come to the hands 
of those who wei’C hunting for it. 

\"ery carefully Roddy folded the 
flower within a page torn from his 
notebook, and, secured by the 
rubber ban<i, placed it between the note¬ 
book and the little Bible in ICskimo 
that he carried always with him. 

‘‘ Now we aie sure that the Poppj' is 
still alive,” Roddy remarkeri trium¬ 
phantly. ” And, as it yet exists, so in 
all probability does at least one of the 
Icemen.” 

Overjoyed at the prospect of steaming pots 
f»f musk-ox meat, Tinguah responded by per- 
pi'trating a sample of his accustomed simple 
pleasantries. 

” Better one Iceman than lots of them. 


“ II was the Iceman who now looked down upon Roddy with eyes that Mitterbrook. One Icejuan not so many e\’es to 
were aghast wiA terror.” {See page 537 .) Inmiity 
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“ I shall not mind, so long as I sot eyes on a solitary 
living Iceman,” declai-otl Uo<Jdy, with a smilo. ” A single 
specimen of the tribe will probably be typical of all the 
otho£*s.” 

” It is Ten Ippik we w’aiit dead,” volunteered Tingiiah 
stolidly. 

Tlie very name of t|;ie dog-miLslior, their rival in the clia.se, 
served to recall their thoughts to the work immeiiiately 
on hand. Whether Ten Ippik was on in front, or whether, 
bcjwing with him the prize, he was alrea<ly far behind them, 
speeding towards civilisation, they could not tell. 

One factor, though, lomainod incontestable, namely, tliat 
the Poppy was seemingly almost within their grasp, and 
nothing was to be gained by delay in seizing it. The same 
conviction leaped to the brain of both. 

” You mind dogs. I cut up moat,” announced Tinguah, 
as ho foithwith set about the congenial task of skinning 
the dead musk-ox. 

It was the necessity for keej)ing guard over the unruly 
teams that caustxl Roddy to set out alone next morning 
on the search. Left for long to themselves, trie dogs would 
have bitten through their traces and escaped. Dogs mean 
life in the Arctic, so the peril of their loss could not Ix) 
risked. It was accordingly decitled that Roddy and Tinguah 
should Uike turns in exploring the highlands that were 
above them, the mountainoiis hills forming the heart of 
the Iceman’s country. Into these fastnesses it was, of 
coiu^e, impossible to take the sledges and teariLS. 

By a toilsome and rugged route Roddy ascended, feeling 
from the outset that ho was embarked on an uncanny 
emprise. The twilight that was now the accustomed day¬ 
time condition shed a sepulchral gloom over the entire 
array of ice summits, snow mounds, valleys and glaciers. 
Here and there from the white mass peeped out the sombre 
surfa< 3 e of a rock. 

When at last he had lost sight of the dark dots far down 
below' that were Tinguah, the sUxlgos, and the dogs, Roddy 
nearly camp to a halt in his advance. What was on ahead 
appeared to be so increasingly forlsdding. 

He knew, though, that their time was short. In another 
day the sun would have distvppoared altogether. It was 
almost their last chance ere the setting in of absolute 
Arctic night, during which all activity is more or loss 
restricted and movement cramped by lack of distant 
vi.sion. 

So Roddy set his face to the task that pre.sented itself, 
and tackled the toughest piece of ice-climbing he had up to 
then encountered. 

” Be careful, Mitterbrook,” Tinguah hal wamrul him. 
” Co sum every step all day, or one .slip and I have to 
come find you, and in Iceman’s Land wo both die.” 

Kver - mindful of those cautioning wonls, Roddy 
proceeded with the utrnost deliberation. In two houi*s or 
so, when nearly e.xhaustcd by the severity of the exertion, 
ho luul scaled the rampart £)f ic<vclad rock. Clad to have 
safely progressed thus far, he 
was about to take out his glasses 
and enjoy a rest while scanning 
the snow valley that now lav 
b<.*fore him, when his foot slid from 
under iiim and down lie went. 

Something moving in the valley 
bc'low had attracted his attention. 

It was a man—a man h)llo\\e<I 
closely by an animal! 

Poitunately for Roddy, the 
wiiid-sw(;[)t side of the mountain 
was that up which he had male 
his ascent. On the other sid<^ the 
siujw lay thick amongst the rof'ks 
sheathed with ice-crust. It was 
in dts^p snow that ho luul fallen 
on his back. Aral it was cushioned 
on soft snow' that, feet foremost, 
he was carrie<l dow'tiwards for, 
ma\ be, a doziai yards. There, 


the ground rising somewhat, he came quite easily t.-. 
i-est. 

Narrowly as ho had oscap 6 d disaster, other thouizi 
than that concerning his own safety was running in Roddy ■ 
mind. HLs sudden short progress down-hill had, indec»i. 
seemed to him quite a protracted trip. For, oven durn.j 
the brief interval of involuntary transit, the query ha., 
bt)cn demanding answer ;— 

” Is it an Iceman ? ” 

Very .soon after his miniature avalanche ha^l arrived a; 
a standstill, Roddy became certain that it w'os. One c: 
the mysterious beings who weie the guardians of the ArctK 
Poppy was actually moving before his eyes. 

Lying there, spread-eagled in the snow, Roddy wa- 
acutely aware that to keen eyes he would bo perfeci.; 
visible from the valley below. Mayl^e, the E-skimo 
as to the deadly glance of the Iceman ran vaguely in lii> 
mind. With his arms extended, he pressed them into iIr 
snow, and from either side swept a concealing layer of it 
over his legs and body. Beneath that cold covering hr 
was thus, from chest downwards, hidden. 

Then, through his glasses, Roddy swept the valiov 
in .search of the objects he had seen. Ho soon foiaiJ 
them, though they had passed farther to one siil.* 
There was a man, tiillor and less sturdily built than an’ 
the Eskimo, who soomexi to be tightly clothed from hciul to 
foot in dark, shaggy fur, or it miglit l>e hide, akin to thiU 
of miLsk-oxen. This man, if such indeed he wa.s, move I 
with queer, short, quick steps, the w'hile ho caiTitvl h> 
body quite evenly. As he was proceeding obliquely in tl. 
opposite direction, Roddy could not gain a gliin{>io of li'^ 
face. It appeared, though, as if his gaze was in inoditati»'i:, 
fixed upon the ground. His whole asf>ect, so far a.s an iiii 
pres.sion could bo obtained of it, gave Roddy a definite id* j 
of salness. 

Behind the man, as.suming that to bo the pro|x^r tenu. 
at a distance of, perhaps, four yards, and followiii: 
the same direction, moved an enormous i nu.sk-o\. 
Ci-ownod by the ponderous brow-pieces of its sharp curv'd! 
horns, its ho;ui was lowered until the muzzle was almost oi. 
a level with its hoofs. Its coat was so long that none of th 
dim daylight showed beneath its body, causing tho creatuc^ 
to appear as if it rested .solid upon tho ground. 

So evenly did tho musk-ox preserve its place behind tli 
man, that, at that way off, it looked inde^ as if tho msi. 
were drawing tho croaturo along after him. 

Now and again, with head still bent, the man halted an 
raised his long arms on high. When the man stoppetl, tl. 
musk-ox stopped also. And when he went on again, it 
moved foiavard, stepping with him. 

Roddy watched and wondei-od. 

” Tlie strangest procc.s.sion I have ever sot eyes on,” h-’ 
said to himself, as through the glasses ho regarded it, lyin. 
prone in his bod of snow. 

From that vantage-j)lace he was looking down into an 
ice-heaped broken valley, sliut ii. 
by a ring of snowy heights. “ lor 
man’s Hollow ” was the nani - 
that Roddy then and there !>• 
.stowed upon it. With froz<‘n 
inequalities of all dimensions ( 1 . ^ 
valley was filled, from boulders 
big as an ordinary table to moun¬ 
tains in miniature. Behind Uics ’ 
obstructions tho man and the mu.sk 
ox now and again di.sapp)earc«l. 
Everywhere in the valley was a 
carpet of deep snow. Gloom an.l 
absolute silence weigheil hoavih 
upon tho entire scone. 

Steadily progros.sing, zigzagemi: 
this way and that, the man and at t ei; 
dant beast pursued their tortuoiH 
path, until to the watcher’s 03^0 thr\ 
became more indistinct amon^v- 
tho shadows of the opposite hills. 



THE BAT FOR BEGINNERS. 

A pM'tori.'iI hint, to oricket-hnt in.-vkoM that the time 
hiw arrived lor tlinn to f.roadeit their ideas. 
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and passing on to tho other heights above. Tliere. was 
the same typical long swe3;)ing width of straight-drawn 
lines, where the trailing hair of tho animal had dragged 
hciivily over tho snow. And that was all. 

Discovery of that circumstance, savouring as it did aln ost 
of the supernatural, acted as a steadying tonic to Roddy. 
Tlio Iceman, unbelievable human being, as more than ever 
lie now soornod to bo, could not bo far away. Roddy 
felt liimsolf to bo ready to risk anything to arrive at closer 
quarters with him. 

He ascended an ice-hillock, and with the aid of his field- 
glass examined tho valley piece by piece, but could see neither 
Iceman nor musk-ox. In the cold hollow thei'o appeared 
to bo no caves where tho Poppy would be likely to grow. 
In vain, too, Roddy soarcliod for sign of Icoman’s habitation 
of any kind. No indication of even tho rudest form of 
domicile rewarded his careful 
quartering of tho area that was 
within vision. 

^ must be soon retiuning, 
if I am not to be frozen to 
death, sp iiding a niglit in this 
haunted lee-glen,” reasoned 
Roddy, descending from his 
elevated obsci*vation-post. “My 
( best plan will be to follow in the 

I direction that the Icemai; took.” 

^9|BL , This he thereupon proceeded 

Roddy had struggled on for 
perhaps a hundred yards when 
suddenly tlioy came face to 

■ A deep crevas.se in the ice, 

■ fifteen feet wide, causi'd Roddy 

^ ^ to stop and |)eer to loft anti to 

'o-' A right, seeking to ascertain how 

rj far it extended. The snow- 

clatl opposite edge of tho chasm 
was a few feet higher than that 
on which Roddy stood, and 

V of ff'o crevasKO 

^ tainly be ob- 

-r; ./ •*. . tained. 

: - Towards one 

side the cre- 
vas.se extended 
but a little 

way, and Roddy was about to skirt it, when something 

that hoti come silently towards tho other brink so start lecl 
him that he stepped backwards. 

It was the Iceman, who, withdrawing his gaze from the 
distant hills, now looked down upon R<^dy with eyes that 
were aghast with terror. And Roddy noticed that in tho 
paleness of his face were eyeballs that gleamed the colour 
of bronze. 

So Roddy, when he gained them, was certain that he For some seconds neither stirred, an interval of tense 
looked upon gi’ound in which an Iceman had quite time in which Roddy strove to imprint upon his memory 
recently trod. But no human footprint was there. every item of the other’s aspect. 

Tho snow was deep and soft, but it revealed no trace Tho man, or being, or creature, whatever it was, .stood 
whatever that a man had gone that way. At regular loan and tall, and covered wdth long dark hair, that fell 

intervals, stamped well down and clear cut, there was tho in wisps and strands upon his ashen face, and clung pendent 

foin*-footed track of clo.se round hoofs, coming from tho and untidy around him. His head was high anrl more 

low'or part of the valley, continuing between tho pinnacles, pointed at the crown than that of the Eskimo ; his long 


was seized as 
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arms, falling from sloping shoulders, hung by his 
sides, with hands, seemingly’ black, that reached almost 
to his knees. Ho stood very erect, but with head thrust 
forward, and Roddy roniarked that his feet so much turned 
inwards, that tlieir fur coverings touched at the toes. In 
the rait of hair his ears were hidden. 

Such time as the Iceman was visible,, his mouth was 
closed ; he never opened it, never uttered a .sound. The 
wide nostrils of his long nose appeared to dilate, but of 
that Roddy could not be sure. Nor did he notice the 
Iceman’s breathing. Only, as Roddy w’atched, himself 
transfixed by that which served to fascinate him, it seemed 
as if, in a blaze of horror, the bronze eyeballs grew even 
bigger, till half the Iceman’s facp was of eyas. 

So abject and overwhelming w'as this exhibition of griie- 
some fear, that Roddy himself felt afraid as he stared at 
the figure. 

“ Shall I .speak to him, or it, whatever the creature may 
l>e ? ” Roddy queried in his mind, and he had resolved to 
run wliatever risk there might bo in so doing, when the 
opportunity for making such advance was gone. 

Turning round as he stood, and bending low, the Iceman 
suddenly rushed away. 

Four paces behind the Iceman, Roddy then saw, was 
the big dark bulk, the lowered head with wide-cent red 
curving horns, of the same attendant musk-ox. 

To the side of the animal the fur-clad figure fled, threw 
itself upon the ox’s back, and, clinging by arms and legs, 
buried its face in the thick, shaggy mane. 

Then Roddy’s blood surged hot through his veins as the 
next movement took him by still greater surprise. 

For, instead of making off at once as Roddy had expected, 
the musk-ox, with its closely-hugging burden, advanced, 
muzzle down, still nearer to the brink. It came 
to where the Iceman had stood. Then, with wonderful 
agility for so huge a beast, it swept roimd, its hoofs striking 
violently. It urged instantly into a gallop, plunged aw'ay 
down-grade towards the hillocks, and was gone. Fragments 
of chipped ice, sent backwards by its speed, continued to 
rattle from side to side, falling into the depths of the great 
crevasse. 

Roddy listened to the last tiny tinkling sound that came 
up from below, and then, finding himself alone once more, 
gave a sigh of satisfaction and relief. The fabled Iceman, 
then, did actually still exist! And he, Rodney Brooks, was his 


discoverer, the first white man to set eyes upon him! I <• 
man’s Hollow seemed now to have but this solitary tw • 
footed tenant. This Iceman appeared4o be the sole raeinlj^r 
of his race that remained in that frozen wilderness. 
that as it might, Rodney Brooks was the name of tl- 
Fnglishman who had found him. 

“ I can almost hear my father sajdng ‘ Brav’o, boy.’ ’ 
thought Roddy, proud to know that he himself was " 
signally adding his own laurels of discoverj" and exploratiun 
to those that had beeuA^on by Sir Moireton. 

“ The Iceman is mine. How about the Arctic Poppy' ’ 

It was a suggestion that brought Roddy back from iii> 
momentary lapse into dreaming. He looked around, aiv!, 
for the first time, noticed that the dim light was fading 
fainter still. 

“ If you don’t hurry, my lad, you’ll pass the night in tli? 
Demon’s Haimt, all mixed up w ith lumbering nruLsk-exm 
and mile-deep cracks in the ice,” was what ho told hiin-olf, 
as, at the best speed safely possible, he set off upwanls cn 
his return trip. 

As Roddy had remarked, the ring of heights around Us¬ 
man’s Hollow' w'as pierced by some dozen lit tie ijaps 
or passes. ’Through any of these the way led forth inio 
the outer world. 

Covered as the rocks and ice wore with snow, all parts 
of the land looked much alike. Owning to this fact it wii^ 
that Roddy, unable to find his owm tracks, returned b\ a 
different route to that by which he had entered the Hollo-/ 

After a strenuous climb he stood, hi^ up towanls di'' 
clouds, iu the opening of a little pass that was similar to 
the first. Before him the mountain-side ran steeply down 
to w’here he knew was Tinguah. 

Then, as he paused on the very crest, a pattern at lii.^ t 
served to arrest his eye. It was a large, ev'en, oval mark, 
the symmetry of which was instantly notable in suii; 
rugged surroundings. Experienced hunter as by iio\r 
Roddy was, he understood at sight the meaning of that 
indication. 

He low'ered his rifle with his left hand, and witli 
the stock touched lightly w’ithin the oval. Before I/' 
could quickly raise it again to his side, the gun was sadzei 
as by a vice. 

With a clash of metal in the icy air, the steel jaw.s of 
trap that had been hidden in the snow' snapped-to on (li 
wooden butt. 


(To-be continued.) 


Montague, the Marksman. 

By JOHN LEA. 


I F you want a smart brigade. 

Putting Sandhurst in the shade. 
Conic and see the spanking squad 
In our nncient college quad. 

Not a cliiip in all tlio corjis, 

Who has drilled a week or more. 
Fails to send his bullet true— 
Barring Private Montague. 

Every timo the day comes roimd. 
In our regiment ho is found, 
Mareliing to iho rifio ranges, 
k'ull of hopes that newer oliango. 
Down beside the rest lie’ll lie, 


Lift his barrel, shut one eye i 
Bang ! A puff, a wailing hum— 

But no signals ever come; 

No sharp ping ” .that might proclaim 
Partial straightness in his aim. 

While he fires his rounds away. 
Sometimes he will turn and say : 

“ Where did that go ? Seemed to me 
Straight as any shot could be I ” 

” So it was,” the fellows own. 

With sly laughter in their tone; 

“ So it was, we doubt it not,— 

Straight for something ^—but for tchat ? 


Ibulisinayed by laugh or jeer 
At bis coloiirk'SH career ; 
Undisturbed by fruitle.s.s days ; 
Unrepulsod by want of praise ; 

success he'll yet aspire— 
Siioulder arms, present and fire ! 
Doggedly res()!ved is he 
To attain prolicienry. 

When witli jusUu‘ss lie will claim 
IVrfecl straiglitness in his aim. 
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Stamp 


GAMBIA 


CONDUCTED BY 
“COLLECTOR.” 


Gambia 

4s.*‘K.G 


Denmark 


Denmark 
8 on 3 ore. 


{Enlarged.) 


T here are plenty of Corneritcs who very wisely specialise 
in Groat Britain. Curiously enough, though, not a 
few fellows who devote particular attention to the 
stamps of our own coimtry omit to look out for speci¬ 
mens of the seven Postage Dues. Yet I fancy that the neat 

all countries are 
\ creased favour with 

wise known as 
‘ ^ sub-s^tion 

. due by means of 

j affixed by the Post 

unpaid or insuffi- 
correspondence. Such sum is, of course, 
on delivery. The system was brought 
iploying a series of four stamps 
Eve, between 


Nanking, for which it was intended, having collapsed almost 
so soon AS it was inaugurated, the Chinese Government not 
only withdrew the stamps, but, I believe, burnt all that remained 
of them. The complete set consists of five values, each with 
the centre in block, the others being :— 

30c., red and blocks; 45c., purple and black; 60e., blue and 
blaek; 90c., olive-green and 

black. '' u l .' ' 

The inscrip- j tions are in 

Oiinese, with figures of value in 

lower left corner ; andCts.” oppo¬ 
site. So good is ^ the appearance of 

tliese hmidsome . stamps that in 

some quarters ^ they were at first 

credited with fca. being products of 

the American Bank Note Co., 

whoso distinctive output is world- 

famous for quality. u ^ reality, they 

were intaglio- printed by the 

Chinese Government Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Pekin, whose inscription, as “Stamp Collecting’’ informs me, 
appeared four times on the margin of each sheet. To put the 
matter philatelically, as it w'ere, I may say that the stamps are 
so successful that it seems a pity the air line 
. itself was not equally well manipulated. It 

a , appears that both military and municipal 
complications arose instantly with some of the 
cities on the route, difficulties evidently so 
> formidable that the more raising of them killed 
> that air post at once. It is just one more 

, addition to the quite lengthy list of air-mail 

, failures of which our albums have now many 
' mementoes. Certainly, this specimen is at 
» least as interesting as any of the others. For 


are going very 
for P.D.’s in all 
In making that 
employ the word 
ns you may know, 
one of the last to 
indicating postage 
special stamps 
Oflice people to 
ciontly prepaid 
intended to bo collected 
into use on April 1, 1914, em 
from a design by Mr. G. VV. 
which date and 1920 the following total of our 
1*08tage Dues has made its appearance :— 

^d., emerald. Id., rose-carmine. 

2d., grey-black. 3d., violet. , j. 

4d., myrtle-green. .5d., bistre-browm. | 

Is., bright blue. ‘ 

Any number of stamp-collectors there are 
who pay no heed to varieties. As against | 
this, undoubtedly most of the more advanced ^ , 
collectors adopt the opposite policy. Our ^ ^ 

Po.stage Dues are printed both at Somerset ^ 

House and by Messrs. Harrison & Son, and 
certain of the colour varieties may be here 
mentioned. The rose-carmine stamp is to bo found in carmine 
and in deep carmine ; the grey-black in intense grey-black, and 
the violet in dull violet. Watermark is the simple Royal 
Cypher, but there are varieties having watermark omitted, 
crown omitted, and watermark inverted or else inverted and 
reversed. Most assuredly some¬ 
thing of a fillip been given 

to Postage Duo ' collecting by the 

11 n o X p e c t e d withdrawal from 

blue, which now ^ w e 11 - k n o w ii 

Stamp I will China: Ic. Postal show you next 

month. Commemoration. 

China. loc. black, in green 

frame. “ Aeroplane flying over Great Wall of China.’’ 

This is the lowest denomination of a fine issue of Air Post 
^tajnps that is already historical and obsolete. As a matter of 
fact, this particular air post was only in active existence for two 
days. The air service between Pekin, Shanghai, Tientsin, and 


China: 15 c. 


orange. 
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Pekin. The set consists of four stamps, the others being :— 
3 cents, green ; 6 cents, grey; 10 cents, blue. 

All are in the same design, which shows three portraits of 
leading Cliinese statesmen. The portrait in the centre is that of 
the President, H. E. Hsu Shi Chang ; on the left is the portrait 
of H.E. Yeh Kung Cho, who has since resigned his position as 
Minister of Communications ; on the right is the portrait of the 
Premier, H.E. Chin Yun Peng. A curved inscription in Chinese 
characters reads : “ In memor\" of the twenty-fifth year of the 
opening of the Chinese Post Office.” 


and the present series ivill certainly tend to increase our affertioa 
for its stamp, I need scarcely remind you that the series incIvKle- 
sueh favourites as Id., orange and red, “ Arawak Indian’; 
l^d., green. “Contingent Embarking”; 2d., gr€»en and dark 
blue, “ King’s House, Spanish Town ” ; 2id., blue, “ Gontiiuier' 
Returning” (which i.s, of cmirse, a sequel to the IJd. stamp]. 
3d., ultramine, “Jamaica discovered by Columbus”; Is., 
orange, statue of “ Queen Victoria, of Jamaic^a Lady Supreme" 
2 s., blue and browm, “ Rodney Memorial ” ; and 3s., violet am 



Portugal: 12c. 
** Postage due.” 


that figure on the 
usual Chinese sym- 
and, being indica- 
“ excellent crop ” 
suits, they may be 
akin to certain 
ourselves employ as 
“ good luck.” The 
by numerals and 
in a tablet below 
trait, and in Chinese 
ners. 

on 40c., black in 


The ears of wheat 
stamp are a very 
bolical decoration, 
tive of hope for an 
of successful re¬ 
taken as somewhat 
devices which wo 
emblematic of 
value is expressed 
the w'ords “ cents ” 
the President’s por- 
in the upper cor- 
Madagascar. 0.25 
brown frame. “ Native Transport.” 

Hci*e is a Madagascar stamp that gives us a peep at one method 
of trav^el in France’s great African island colony in the Indian 
Ocean. Until comparatively recent times, Madagascar was 
quite famous for the badness of its roads, or,even more correctly, 
for the almost entire absence of proper highways. That being so. 
the most usual form of transport was by means of the filanjana, 
or light palanquin, carried on the 
strong shoulders of bearers. This was 
formerly the only conveyance that 
W'as in use in the country, w'heeled 
vehicles being unknown on the vegeta¬ 
tion-covered tracks, and it is still a 
good deal used. Briefly desciihed, 
the contrivance consists of a chair 
of some kind, slung between stout 
bamboo poles. The hollow’s of these 
poles serve as receptacles for salt, 
spoons, and various other little proper¬ 
ties of the bearers, many of whom have the flesh and 
muscles on their shoulders thickened into a kind of pad from 
the constant weight and friction of their burdens. Diego- 
.Suarez, Nossi and St. Marie de Madagascar are dependencies 
of the island, each of w’hich betw’een the years 1889 to 1896 
issued stamps of its owm. The Comoro Islands, including 
CJrand Comoro, 
and Moheli, were 
of Madagascar in 
.Jamaica. .5s., 
centre. “ Wood 
10s., green. 

A beautiful 
ticof.Jarnaica as the 
VV'ater,” forma the 
denomination, that 
being a translation 
for Jamaica. Near 
that comes tum- 
the god I*an is .se^m 
boulder, j)layir)g 
Unere is a stream 
til rough an open- 
siiowclad moim- 



Finland: 
60 on 40 p 


Sir Charles Met 
reasons, said to 
suitability of the dr- 
stamp of the serir^ 
Instead, the 6d. 
was reprinted for u** 
pictorial is forth 

and red. “ K.G.” 
have been iasueil for 
and Protectorate, tlii* 
being 5s. 

surcharged, aai 
black centre. “Hon 



pasisss-! 

Belgium : 65 c. and 55 c. ” Termonde. 


Anjouan, May'otte, 
added to the col on v 
1914. 

orange frame, blue 
and Water.” 
“K.G.” 

vignette, emblerna- 
“ Isle of Wood and 
design of the lower 
expressive plirase 
of the native name 
a little W’aterfall 
bling over rocks, 
seated upon a 
upon his pipes, 
flanked by t all trees, 
ing in w Inch distant 
tains are visible. 
Water is additionally symboli.sod by the con.stellation AquariiLS 
that appears in the sky, for, tliereby adding to its loveliness and 
mystery, this is a night scone. 

Strictly S[)oaking. the 10s., dark myrtle-green, does not lx*long 
to the new’ series, for this denomination has not been replaced 
by a fresh design. It show's a profile of “ CJcorge V. of Jamaic a 
Supreme Lord,” w’ith winged cherub supporters, and for balance 
and efTieiency of “ lay-out” inv’ites minute attention as providing 
a model of what a stamp of this format should bo. .Jamaica 
has, with, reason, always been a po[)\ilar country with collectors, 



orange, ** Statue of 
calfe.” For certain 
chiefly due to the un- 
sign selected, the 6d. 
w£w never issued. 

King George stamp 
until the new* 6d. 
coming. 

Gambia. 4s., slate 

Tw’o new value.s 
this British Colony’ 
other denomination 

Belgium. 55c., 

65c., lake with 
zontal pair.” 

By’ simple means, the Belgian postal authorities not long sine? 
hit upon an ingenious surcharging device that is sure to male? 
these twin stamps much in demand among collectors. We *11 
know’ the “ famous tow’ns in the war ” picture-st-amps that wer? 

Belgium in 1915. From that series Termonde wa- 
or other omitted. To remedy that oversight, s 
65-centime8^tamp was provided, show- 
^ ing a view of the Towm Halt, at Ter¬ 
monde. Incidentally, I may mention 
that, .tending to additional interc'; 
in the issue, twenty-five copies wer? 
printed with the Tow’n Hall upside 
dow’n. Now’ we come to our pair 
depicted on this page. The charts* 
for express letters in i f. 20 c., and tie- 
remaining .stock of the “ Termondef- ” 
was cleverly utilised to provide i<v 
this. As produced tite stamj^s are in 
sheets of 100. In alternate row's, fifty stamps on cwich sh.>^ 
w ere surcharged 55 c., the other row s being left without surcharij- 
Thus a horizontal pair provides one 6.5c. stamp and one (55c. that 
is surcharged 55c. 

Denmark. 10 ore, red. “ King’s head.” 

This is the Soldiers’ Post or Military’—“S.F.”—provisional 
of 1917, ov’erprinted “ Porto.” 

Denmark. 8 on 3 ore, grey. “ Numeral, crow’n and lions ‘ 


issued by’ 
somehow’ 


French Soudan: 
Ic. 


surcharged on the 
1904. 

French Soudan 
and Niger. Ic., 
grey-purple frame. 

O ve r pri n te d 
in two lines, this 
the current Postage 
stamps of Upper 
in new colours w’ith 
the P.D.’s, which 

Finland. 60 on 
“ Lion.” The 60 j). 
black. 

Port Said. 2 mils in black on 5c. green. 



{Enlarged.) 


numeral type c: 

on Upper Senei’i- 
v’iolet centre m 
“ Camel rider.” 
“Soudan Francab"' 
issue includes: »!1 
and Postage 
Senegal and Nigv” 
the exception or 
are as in 1915. 

40 p., mauve 
is surcharged it. 


“ Blanc type.” 

This type of French and French Colonial stamp is ao-caIl->i 
because designed by’ Joseph Blanc. 

Portugal. 12c., green. “ Postage Due.” One of seven higb-r 
values, all in oUve-green, added to the current P.D.'s, tb. 
remainder of these being :—20, 24, 36, 50, 60, and 72c. 

Sudan. 15 mils, blue centre, brown frame. “ Desert Trail? 
port.” This stamp is of the type of March, 1898, but redur-'i 
to ordinary pastage-stamp size. It is, perhaps, w’orth notct_ 
that in its full-sized form the design on this stamp ro* 
be found otherwise catalogued as “ Slatin. Pasha on Dronix- 
duiy.” 
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How to Spend an Enjoyable 
Summer Holiday. 

By L. WARREN RIMMER. 


I N a previous article which appeared in the June, 1921, 
issue of The Boy’s Own Paper 1 briefly described 
a holiday in Broadland and a few of the large variety 
of interesting pursuits which may be followed. 

To assist the novice who may contemplate a holiday of 
this nature, I will endeavour to give a few hints on Broad¬ 
land navigation wfiich, if followed, should enable the 
would-be yachtsman to spend the most enjoyable holiday 
he is ever likely to experience. Of course you will say 
I that yachting is a pastime only to be indulged in by the 
( moneyed cla.sses ; but let me explain, dear reader, that 
a holiday on the Broads will call for infinitely less monetary 



r Sailing free before the Wind. 

I support than you have been accustomed to give when 
spending previous holidays at a formal sea.side resort. 

Probably the best and most easily managed craft is the 
new type of sloop-rigged yacht with automatic jib. By 
chartering this type of craft the novice will avoid a 
number of p'ounding episodes which frequently result 
tluough the incorrect manipulation of a large jib, such as 
IS fitted on a cutter-rigged yacht. 

All yachts for hire on the Broads are fitted with excellent 
S| )ri rig berths and efficiently equipped with crockery, cutlery, 
. blankets and cooking utensils—in fact, every requisite 
for living on board. Notliing, therefore, remains to com¬ 
plete your outfit but your personal requirements, and these 
should be as few as possible. 1 would recommend an old 
suit for travelling, a pair of sliorts, flannels, cricket shirts, 
a s\v(3ater, and a sports coat or blazer. Rubber or rope- 
soled shoes are preferable, as they grip the wet deck. 
Members of the Field Club and others interested in nature 
study should not fail to include a camera and field-glasses 
^in their outfit. The Broads di.strict, it must be remem¬ 
bered, has no parallel in Great Britain as a breeding place 
for various species of water fowl. The fisherman also 
should go prepared, as pike, perch, bream, and roach are 
plentiful in all parts. 

^ Having taken over the yacht from the owner and com¬ 
pleted your victualling arrangements, it is advisable to 
quant her from the station, owing to the large number of 
other craft which are frequently moored in tlie vicinity. 


After all, it is much better to expend a little physical energy 
than scrape the paint off somebody else’s yacht, and receive 
the thanks of the owner for your coin-tesy! 

The quant is a stout pole, measuring some twelve to 
fifteen feet, fitted with a projecting piece of wood at the 
extreme end, generally termed the toe. To use a quant to 
the best advantage, place the toe firmly in the mud on the 
river’s bed at the forward end of the sliip, and, supporting 
it with one arm, conunence to walk aft in a leaning position, 
balancing your body by pressing your shoulder against 
the top of the quant; you have then your own energy, 
plus a good proportion of your weight, urging the yacht 
forward. 

Having found a suitable spot, bring her alongside on 
the windward shore; then, making rond anchors secure, 
i-emove the sail cover and, rolling it up neatly, stow it 
aw'ay in the forepeak with the awning. Next take off 
the sail lashings, depositing them in some comer of the well, 
where they wall be handy when required. Tlien make 
sure all halyai-ds are free and not twdsted wath others. 
Tliis is a most important item, which if neglected not only 
prevents their efficient working, but only too often places 
you in the awkward position of being unable to down sail. 

Examine the mainsail, so that nothing wall hinder it 
from furling promptly. Make sure the forestay is tight. 
Placing one member of the crew in charge of the tiller and 
main sheet, top the boom, attach the tliroat and peak 
halyards and haul away smartly, the gaff being hoisted 
parallel to the boom until the jaws are in position; then, 
taking a hitch on the cleat with the throat halyard, hoist 
away the peak until there is a slight wrinkle in the throat 
of the maimsail. All that remains is the setting of the sail. 
Unhitch the topping lift and lower the boom, an operation 
which should take all wrinkles out of the mainsail. Then 
get the jib up, making sure the rope edging faces the fore- 


I. 



Tacking. 


stay. Meanwhile, our friend at the tiller eases out the 
main and jib sheets to take the strain off the mooring 
ropes. One more point: coil up all halyanls neatly, oi 
they wall foul the jib sheets, and consequently be a hin¬ 
drance when tacking. 
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Assuming you are head to wind and tide, necessitating 
tacking, take in the after roiid anchor first, and subse¬ 
quently the one forward. One member of the crew .should 
tlicn weather the jib (r.c., holding it to the wind with the 
hands), and immediately her head pays off haul in the 
main sheet and trim the jib, keeping the tiller straight 
until the ship has steerage way. If she goes to leeward 
too much, ease her up by letting out the main sheet a little. 



Crossing Breydon Water. 

AVdien you are near the opposite bank, but not so near that 
you are in danger of grounding, push the tiller over, haul 
in the main sheet slightly to give extra steerage way and 
turn her into the wind, paying her head on the new tack. 
If she is slow in coming about, slack away the jib sheet, or 
you will probably find her nose into the bank. 

Practical experience only will teach you the correct 
manipulation of your craft when tacking, for you are then 
fully acquainted with her sailing qualities. 

No particular rule can be adhered to when tacking, as 
the sailing qualities of yachts differ. There is, however, 
one most important rule which is frequently broken: do 
not put the tiller over at 90 degrees—it will not bring her 
about any faster; in fact, it liinders her 
considerably. It is a common sight in 
Broadland to see a yacht with her nose 
fast in the reeds, resulting from this absurd 
practice. To about ship successfully, take ^<<< 

the tiller firmly over to an angle of about ^ 

35 or 45 degrees, you will get infinitely f / // 

better results than jamming it hard over L /^ 
to its fullest extent. /u 

Although the Norfolk and Suffolk n 

waterways are all situated inland, // 

the st reiigth of the wind on the large j Jj/ 

broads is quite surprising, and should / " 

you encounter one of these half gales, r 
making sailing unpleasant, / 

luff up to the wind—that is, // 

shoot your craft riglit into / / 

the wind, then slack out the / / 

main sheet. If the wind docs / / j 

not moderate, lower the y ^ J 

peak a little and make for ^ 5 ^ 

the bank, not for- / >^ ‘‘i I 

getting to bring her / // =1 

alongside on the / ^ 1 ^ 

windward shore. >7 / 1 

Take in the main- ^ ^ 

sail and jib as soon a i ( f 

os possible. ^ _^ M 4 ' 

Having satisfied ^ O 

yourself that the 

wind will not \ ^ 

moderate, \ou must use \ 

your own discridion as \. 
to the number of reefs 

whi<h should be taken in: - 

but rcrn*^mlK;r it is far preferable \ 

to take in a reef too many than 
find your craft unmanageable owing 

to the exe^ -isivo power of the wind. The Rig] 


Broadland sailing craft have two or three rows of r> 
points; at the end of each row a metal ring is fixed in - 
rope edging of the sail. The rings near the mast are kinc 
as the luff cringle and the after leach cringle. Tliese rvi>J 
take the whole strain of the sail, the rows of reef poi • 
are merely to keep the sail in position. 

I will take it for granted that you have decided on (»’;• 
reef being sufficient. There is quite an art in reefing a 
correctly, and to do this you shovild proceed as folloi;- 
Top the boom a little and hoist the gaff four or five f> 
belaying the peak so that it hangs well down, thus remov ^ 
all pressure from the sail. Ihifasten as many mast Ir^ ; 
ns may be necessary; then, commencing on the luff crici: 
take a strong piece of lashing alxiut fifty inches long or- 
threading it through the cringle, lash it to the tack shack: 
repeating the threading two or three times. 

Hav'ing secured the luff cringle, divert your attcnti<v 
to the leach cringle, using another piece of lacing ob* 
eight or nine feet in length, threiuling it double through d 
leach cringle, .so that you have two ends to work wi: 
Pass each of these through the holes in the boom an<l hi 
again to the cringle, hauling tight on the lacings imtil ti 
reef points are in a straight, line along the boom. The 
repeat the lacing through the boom and cringle until > 
are .satisfied that the sail is secure, finishing with a coir^ 
of half-hitches round the strands of lacing. All stm 
should now be on the luff and leach cringles, and all th. 
remains is the setting of the sail with the reef points. 

Commence at the forward end and, rolling the 
neatly, work backwards, threa<ling the reef points uui : 
the rope edging of the sail, making them fast with t! 
obvious knot—the reef. Should you decide to tnko i;. j 
couple of reefs you may take both down with one set 
lacings or separately in the waj’ indicated. Of cour- 
in adopting the latter method, you have the advantag*" 
being able to shake out the extra reef without disturl i . 
the first if the wind moderates. With two reefs in t: 
mainsail you must put one in the jib to balance her. 

. When sailing before the wind, sU 

out the maiiv sheet until the boom i> ^ 
\ an angle of about ninety degrees to t j 

\ mast, and ease away the jib sheet-. 

\ the jib balloon. The yacht is tlK 3 n u 
Y \ even keel,’ and mn.st be guided car 

\ fully with the tiller. This is in 

\ simplest part of sailing, but, vl. 

\ a strong wind is blowing, the m 

’ \ dangerous, os you muII frequen* 

\ gybe. Gybing me€uis that r 

\ boom .swings right aert^ss fr 

starboard to port, or rice rr' - 
and great care must I 
V exorcised. All yachts ar 

\ provided with a small tl: 

\ which is fitted to th? rn’v- 
\ head. This is not pxit th.n 
\ ^or ornamental f>:i 

\ poses, but to as-^ 

f f f I ^ yaehtsmaT 

,nrw..r 4 , Y\ ascertaining there- 

I J I { ^ N. root diroe.tio:i of *1 ' 

. wind. When sai'i 

> J ^ ^ before a ho.ny 

■ II ^ wind, keep y^a' 

-— rK fl weather eye on 

n I t— Ml 

^^ ^ you see sigus or i 

„ I change in the ihrtv 

%v£LL coumTl^ I tion, indicating diiS 

the sail must n’'Tl 
^over, haul in lis 

_- (ttV main shoot as qiiii k:< 

/ (Kuooen \ ^ \ ^ possible, until 

-\ J boom swings o\^ 

^ the centre of 

ing of a Sloop. well, then case m 


The Rigging of a Sloop. 
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well forward ready to assist her with the quant 
Under ordinary circumstances you should be able t • 
bring the ship down on the tide, keeping her head off 
mud with the quant. If you find that she is getting ou* 
of control, drop the weight overboard at the bow. Tk* 
will act as a break; the more rope you let out the greater 
will be her resistance to the current. 

The approach to Yarmouth is barred by a fixed bridir: 
necessitating the lowering of the mast. To lower th 
mast, unfasten the lacings on the jaws of the gafi an 
move the gaff a few inches to one side, or you will probaJ<i 
smash the jaws when the mast comes dowm. Next remo\ 
the bar at the base and, easing awt . 
the forestay, take the strain on the rvip 
which runs tlu-ough a system of pulI»•v^ 
installed in the balancing weight Ert-l 
lower away, one of the crew guiding thr 
mast into the crutches. Rcjst the sIipoikI' 
on the cabin top, keeping the deck cle3r 
for quanting, or you are liable to trii' 
and turn a somersault into the water. 

Situated on the left bank of the river 
a few hundred yards from the first fixt-d 
bridge, is the Corporation Yaicht Quay, 
where you may moor for the eveninc. 
The tide here rises and falls about eigij* 
feet, so allow plenty of rope when tyii:^ 
up. It is advisable to place a coup! 
of fenders out to prevent the side of th- 
ship being badly scraped when she rii^’< 
on the incoming tide. 

Tlie attendant at the Yachting Station is a man wiih 
a large and varied experience of Broadland sailing. avA 
if approached diplomatically, is only too pleased to im 
part to the novice many useful tips concerning the navi¬ 
gation of the famous Breydon Water. Before reachii.: 
this fine stretch of water you must pass imdar two fixtu 
bridges, after which you arrive at the coal wharf. A 
good view of Breydon and its formidable mud fiats may 
be had in the vicinity of the last bridge, and it is alwav^ 
wise to consider the weather before attempting a crossiu:: 
If it is blowdng hard, take in a couple of reefs while moon d 
at the wharf, as this is your l€ist opportunity until you an 
entering the Wavorney or Yare at the other side. Breydiu. 
Water is some four and a half miles long by one and a had 
miles wide, and it is not an uncommon occurrence to : 
a rough passage; indeed, when crossing in a half-gale, oik 
would think it was the open sea. 

A large swing bridge spans the Yarmouth end of Bn•^ 
don, and before leaving the wharf you must satisfy yoursi" 
that the bridge is clear. If a train is due, a large red hi: 
is hoisted, but if all is clear no ball is visible, and the yacht 
is allowed to pass. 

The channel across Breydon is marked out by larj 
black posts and, providing you keep well within, the la' 
between the two sets, there is little danger of ninnin. 
aground. Under no circiunstances must you ventui- 

outside those posts. .V 
the southern en i 
Bre.ydon is joined by 
t he yarc and V\'a veme>. 

will' not ' b^'' 

>cfore hoisting; sail. pointed. 


the sail on the other side. If the sail is allowed to have the 
full play of the sheet when it swings over, and the wind 
is sufficiently strong, you run a great risk of smashing the 
boom or even the mast. There is, however, no cause for 
concern ev’en in a veritable gale, as all risk is obviated by 
topping the boom and lowering the peak slightly. 

Sailing close-hauled means that the sails are well in, 
and your craft is pointing to the wind as far €is possible. 
The sailing qualities of cutters are much Bup)erior to sloops 
for sailing of this nature, although 
JAW 5 or cAfF ® sloop will probably surpass your 
REMowcD expectations if the sails are not 


MAiT HOOPi 


TAKE iTRAin 
HERt 


Lowering the Mast. 
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The splendid coloured plato of strange forms of plant life, Marine Life.” In explanation of the examples here given, 
“ From Nature’s Curiosity Shop,” readers may be glad to have the following notes, which 

THIS MONTH'S which was presented with our February were compiled by the late Mr. Richard Kerr, F.G.S., who 

FINE COLOURED number, is now followed by the prom- was responsible for the plate. Writing of the Medusa Velella, 

PLATE. ised companion plate of “ Forms of he says :—“ The Velella is a beautiful little jelly-fish which can 

sail upon the surface of the ocean 
even in rough weather. It consists 
of a disc of translucent jelly. The 
disc may be elliptical or circular 
Running along the upper surface, a 
broad, almost semi-circular plate of 
cartilage is raised vertically, which, 
with tiia thin film covering it acts as 
a sail—“ A fairy sail fit to waft a 
fairy queen.” Under the disc is a 
large central polyp, surrounded by 
circles of smaller polyps, whose duty 
it is to provide food from the ocean 
waters. A fringe of feelers surround 
the outer edge of the disc. The semi¬ 
transparent Velella, deeply tinged 
with blue, sails on the surface of the 
warmer parts of the oceans, but, 
owing to the action of the Gulf 
Stream and westerly winds, they are 
drifted to the west coasts of Ireland 
and England. The whole structure 
of the Velella is based on hydrostatic 
principles. There are several point.s 
in its organisation that all naturalists 
are not agreed upon. Some state that 
the central polyp is alone tlestined to 
absorb food. Some, instead of con¬ 
sidering Velella an isolated individual, 
believe it to be a group or colony of 
creatures. One noted naturalist tells 
us of a kindred species, the Rataria, 
in the crest or ‘sail’ of which are 
* fibrous threads apparently of a 
muscular nature, by the contractions 
of which the sail can be lowered or 
elevated at the pletisure of the little 
mariner.’ ” 

It remains to add that the Velella, 
though a handsome creatine, 
l)eautifully coloured, and a natural 
** sailer,” is endowed with stinging 
organs. These, no doubt, serve the 
same purpose as with other animals 

35 



{See ‘'Sailing on the Broads," page 541.) 
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of the same class, namely, to kill the prey which the feelers have 
enabled them to secure. Another species of the Medusa 
(Chrysivora), very striking and beautiful in its colour and forma¬ 
tion, is show’n in the bottom right-hand corner of the plate. 


from the centre of the innermost ball right to the outer on^ 
makes one wmnder whether those skilful artilicors, the Chines 
know of its existence and modelled their wonderful ivory car\ini: 
the “ ball within ball,” upon it. The actual size of the fo^ail 
by the way, is the 250th part of an inch. 


Specimens of corals from tropical seas are to be seen in nearly 
every museum. But these, the skeletons of colonies of gorgeous 
marine creatures, are nothing when 
SOME CORAL compared with the complete living organ- 

POLYPES AND isms in their natural element. What are 

NUDIBRANCHS. known as Corallines, constitute, as it 

were, “ the mosses and lichens of the 
coral landscaf>e.” The Zoophytes ” imitate nearly every 
variety of terrestrial vegetation.” There are, thus, trees of 
coral, gracefully branched, coral shrubs, coral ferns, and so on. 
Other forms re.semble shapely vases and pretty fans. In the 
Pavonia Lactuca, shown at the top of our plate, we have a won¬ 
derful colony of coral polypes from the shores of the South Sea 
Islands. In the living condition they are pale green, pale blue 
and brown. They are fluted, and look more like plants than 
animals. The dual name bestowed 
upon them gives an idea of their natural 
apj)earance. ‘’Pavonia” meaning, col¬ 
oured like the peacock, and “ Lactuca” 
signifying their resemblance to the 
ordinary lettuce. 

The Nudibranchs, of which several 
specimens are shown, ” differ in a very 
remarkable manner, not only from their 
relations, the molluscs, but from all 
other living creatures. They have their 
gills or breathing organs (hranchicc), 
situate quite outside their botlies, on 
their backs and exposed to the sur¬ 
rounding w’aters. Hence the name 
Nudibranchs, which means ‘‘ naked 
gills.” These small and beautiful 
(lenizens of the sea inhabit the waters 
around the shores of many countries, 
including our own. They belong to the 
molluscs, but in mature life they do not 
pos.ses8 a shell. In the early stage of 
their existence, they liad shelly cover¬ 
ings, anti each shell wtis provided with an 
0|>erculum (covering). But both shell 
and operculum disappear before the 
creature reaches the adult condition. 

In all probability they are descended 
from ancestors w'hich posse.ssed univalve 
shells. 

“ In their natural state, Nudibranchs 
appear like gorgeously coloured flowers ; 

.some attaining to a length of three 
inches, but many not much bigger than 
half a green pea. They are grfn\t 

devourers of 8eawe«3d, and are fierce Rev. George 

fighters, even atkicking .sea-anemones Music Master i 

stweral times their own bulk.” Never, 

tlu^rcfore, keep a Nudibranch in your marine aquarium with sea- 
am'mones, for, in spite of their delicate and dainty looks, they 
can play the part of the wolf in the shcepfold ! 


Of the sea-anemones themselves, there is a great variety, 
ranging from the common little creature to be found in roek- 
pools at low water on the .seashore, to 
A WONDERFUL the giant sea-anemone—varying in si/o 

MICROSCOPIC from a foot to two feet in diameter—that 

FbSSlL SHELL. hails from the Cn^at Barrier Jieef, off the 

coast of Quc*cnsland. In our plate oi-o 
shown some specimens from tho Norwegian coast. More 
curious are tho Thccosphera, the microscopic fossil shell (de- 
piided gMjatly enlarged), which wtis fouinl in company with 
myria<ls of its fellows in the Ihs-ont Deposits at M(*asina. This 
fossil shell can retwlily pass thriiugh one of the small perforations 
shown in the ivory balls. .Ages ago, it was the lK)mo, or skeleton, 
of a Is'autiful creature which could extend scores of lino filaments 
for the purpose of drawing in food from the surrountling s«‘a- 
waPMS. 'Phe fossil is <-om|)os<Ml of pure flint, and is practically 
imperishable under onlinary eoinlit.ions. 

'Fla' fact that the 'Fheci^sphera consists of three perforated 
balls of flint, supporteil by a number of ro<ls of flint, radiating 


Rev. George Wharton, M.A. 

Music Master at Radley College. 


Radley College to-day boasts of a master, wlio not only ha 
made a unique ” record ” of work and life at such an edura 
tional institution, but W’hose ‘‘record 
A PUBLIC is certainly never likely to be equall< i 

SCHOOL MASTER’S let alone excelled, for a very long tin 
RECORD. to come. Tho master in question i 

the Reverend George Wharton, wL 
went to Radley more than sixty years ago as Music Masttr 
and is still there in the same capacity. 

As showing what a striking thing it is, we may mention tl.i 
tliero are, at lea.st, two boys now at Radley whose grandfatbr 
came os scholars there after Mr. Wharton was appointed t 
the school ! Mr. Wharton does not actually teach the Mu> 
classes to-day, since he is over eighty-three years old, but I 
retains the title of Mu^ic Mtbster. an 

- superintends tho teaching, whiPt f; 

takes a very active part in other dire 
tions w’ith respect to the school, 
that he often undertakes duty v 
chapel, and helps in the 
amenities at Radley. It was in 1" 
that the reverend gentleman first w- 
to Radley, and he is now in his eigi 
fourth year! To see him, you wu. 
never l^lieve this, for he is as alt=- 
vigorous, and keen, both physica 
and mentally, as though he were L 
fifty at most ! Naturally, all RadJ^i-: 
both past and present, are extremt 
proud of this truly ‘‘ Grand Old Alaii 
of all our Public Schools. 


An important feature of the .Aiitn:- 
number of the “B.O.P.” will be an illii- 
trated article o; 
WHAT NEXT “Public Sohi> 

MONTH’S NUMBER at RegatUv 
WILL CONTAIN. giving an accoui 

of how’ Et " 

Westminster, Radley, St. Paul's a 
other big schools compete for t; 
various challenge cup.s at Henley a: 
elsewhere. As a cover design for tl 
i.s.suo, T. M. R. Whitwell, the 
known “ B.O.P.” artist has speiio' 
painted a picture of a school “ Eigt; 
oil the water. Among many ot! 
rhai’ton, M.A. attractive items in the August in:" 

Radley College. her will be“Tho Lonely Bungalow. 

thrilling complete story of an advent ' 
in India ; “ The Weird of Wyvern’s Dyke,” a complete s« I 
story ; “ How to Make Spars and Sails for a Model Ytu ht 
(illustrated) ; “ Tho Tree with Hands ” ; ” The * B.O P 

Stamp Corner ” (all the best new issues) ; ” Our Hobl- 

Page ” ; with the usual other features. Further instalni ’ 
of tho three exciting serials will also appear. Order this Ank 
number well in advance, as tho whole edition of tho “ B.O.i 
so often becomes exhausted soon after publication. 


In Little Things! 


God send you Bravery : not in big things alone. 

But in each patch of thorn and roughened stone; 

Where courage seojns too great to throw away 
Upon such trifles of the workaday. 

God send you bravery : for His in stnall cares 
There is such need of grit and lieart-felt prayers. 

God send you Faith : you say you have a creed 
Embracing all belief a boy can need. 

Aye, that may bo ; but in each tiny space 
Of shadow, does it heal—your courage brace ? 

(.’an yon smooth out each fret with, ‘* Gotl knowi? 

A perfect faith means perfect trust and rest ! 

Lillian* Gir.i' 
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I. 

T here were folk in Minv’ille village who vowed 
that more hatred went to the making of the 
quarrel between the Flemings and the Baxters 
than to the bigger conflict between the King 
and Parliament. Chugg, the keeper of the “ Heron ” 
inn, w’hose windows look across the common and the Gilly 
]^ond, was w'ont to declare that the oldest body in Minville 
had not witnessed the beginning of the feud, neither 
would the youngest see its ending. 

“ It’s just a touzle ’tween the good an’ the bad,” he said. 
“ Onlass jmr eyes bo of no more use to yvi than a mole’s, 
ye can see that. There’s t’old man John Fleming an’ 
his son, Joseph, both as honest as a sununer’s day. And,” 
lie laughed, and wagged his head as at a good jest, “ there’s 
tho merry little rascal, Ned. A pack of tricks, I call ’im ; 
Init, see you, a’growing straight up to the light as his 
father, Joseph, have done. If ’tis not scrambling in the 
trees up to Wychwood, rippin’ his clothes to strips, ’tis 
splashing in the Windnish stream you’ll come on him. 
An’, I’ll promise you, that you’ll find my young gad-a- 
bout of a boy, Tom, shoulder-deep with him in his mis¬ 
chief. . . . But they Baxters, they’re crooked grown ; 

an’ they’re bad—bad.” 

“ Jarvey Baxter is a terrible enemy and Christopher 
is as like him as an echo,” Chugg would continue. “ Ha’ 
ye s€‘en Jarsey in a real, bellowin’ rampage ? An’ there’s 
only one body in these parts that w'ill look into his eyes 
an' not flinch ; an’ it’s Joseph Fleming. The boy, Ned, 
looks like being sech another.” 

At that moment the boy, Ned, w'as racing wdth tho 
innkeeper’s boy along the sloping bank of the Windnish. 
Near the ford they had constructed a camp where they 
pa.s.sed many a summer’s evening idling and frolicking. 

This evening they w^ere racing along through the long 
shadows of the wdllows, wdien Ned stopped so suddenly 
that Tom charged with all his w'cight at liis back, 

“ Ugh ! ” panted Tom. 

“ See there, Tom,” said Ned, pointing across the stream. 
‘My father!” 


“ Ay ; and riding as if the Baxters were at his horf;e’3 
tail,” said Tom. 

“ We Flemings don’t ride from the Baxters,” said Ned, 
sharply. 

“ Something is amiss, howsomover,” said Tom. 

It was a long stop to tho Flemings’ farm, under the tree 
wall of Wychwood, but the boys raced it like hounds 
in full cry. They burst in through the door and came ujion 
Joseph while he w^as talking with unusual excitement. 
Old Fleming w'as sitting back in tho w'indow' seat, quiet 
and glum with amazement. 

Ned W'as instantly seized by liis father, and lifted up 
from the floor to the table. 

“ Boy, from this hour wo Flemings are fighting tho 
King,” said Joseph. “ Two days since Charles Stuart, 
began to war agen his owm people. Long he has been 
fashioning it, an’ seeking a time, and it has come at lEust. 
None too soon, neither, say I, for the petfee of this land. 
Pray for tho luck of the Flemings, bo\-—an’ pray for your 
father, for in the mom I ride with ^^ oiirig Sir Ralph Venables 
to join with my Lord Essex’s troopers.” 

“ Yo were over a wild-brain, Joseph,” said old Fleming. 
“ Who’s to care for the house an' the farm, w ith you aw ay ?” 

“ Who ! ” said Joseph. “ Have I not a staunch son, 
then ? ” and he smiled up at Ned, whoso face turned 
.scarlet in answ'er to him. “ IVhat say you, Ned ? ” 

“ Na ! na ! ” put in old John. “ Ho is a child—and 
I am old. An’ wdio is left here to keep watch on the 
Baxters, an’ to parry their craft ? ” 

“ Ah, the Baxters I ” said Joseph, and knotted his 
forehead in peI7)lexit3^ 

Suddenly, however, ho stiffened himself, and the smile 
crept back into his face. 

” Lea\ e that for me,” ho said. “ The Baxters wall not 
strike, (iet you to bed, boy, to be early astir in the n\orn, 
an’ ride with mo as far as the dip-well. I-p,” he laughed, 
“ an’ see me ride to fight the King. I ha\e other w'ork 
for to-night.” 

“ An' what may it bo ? ” asked old John. 

“ A jaunt over yon to Jarvey Baxter,” said Joseph. 

At once the old man broke out into insistent condemna¬ 
tion of this new’ piece of foolhaidiness as he named it, 
but naught that ho could say led to anytliing more than 
the increasing of Joseph’s merriment. 

Half-an-hour later, Joseph rode the grey cob out from 
tho farmyard, and turned its head, along the road, in the 
dirf^etion of th 3 lon^^ly house on Burfoixl Hill, where tho 
crafty Baxters lived and schemed. 

Ned, at the window' over tho door, listened to his going, 
and not until the sound of the lioi'se's trotting stops w'cro 
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lost ill tho quietness, did lie climb into bed, emd attempt 
sloop. Then, remembering his father’s charge, he rose 
again to kneel and pray for his father’s safety. 

Next morning the great stir in tho house roused him 
early. 

“ Father is riding to figlit the King,” ho cried with 
pride, as ho leapt from the bed. 

Kxcitement made him clumsy-fingered so that ho could 
searcai don his clothes ; and when, at last, ho ran down 
the old and steep stairs, he found his father in merry mood, 
but at the mercy of tho same over-haste. 

His father was pulling on his riding-boots, while old 
John Fleming ratc'd him. 

“ A Raxtei- for cunning, and a Fleming for foolhardiness,” 
said the old man, as Ned- entered tho sun-bright room. 
“ What concern is this to flo of ours, toll me ? Tho King 
is making his own couch, an’ who are we Flemings to join 
in the spoiling of it ? It is in my mind that we are 
farmei*s, not soldiers. . . . Plague on ye, Joseph, 
to have put vur father to sech a fiet in tho evening of his 
life.” 

“ Save us all, father ! ” protested .Toseph, “ ’twill 
ne'er shame a Fleming to stand by the side of they who 
fight a tyrant, an’ that you know. I would my own boy 
were of an age to rifle to-day. No such words as you 
have spoken should ho hear from me. Whensoever a 
Fleming come’pon evil let him be man enough to take 
i;. id his hands and crush it, say I.” 

“ The Baxters will not ride,” said old John. 

” Tho mind of a Baxter is not mine,” replied Joseph 
sharply, “ an’ I give praise for it.” 

‘‘ What if they labour against you while you are on 
your fool-playing ? ” 

“ They will not. Last night I faced Jaiwey on the step 
of his hou.se, ami gave him solemn promise that any such 
cunning would be his last. ‘ Biirford Hill will be bare 
to see,’ said I, ‘ if any ill befall my kin w hile I am away. 
Folk will rub their eyes w'hen they glance at the hill, 
and ask what has come of the l^ouse of tho Baxters ? As 
certain as it is that 1 shall come safe home, j’our house, 
to its last stone, shall be a heap on the ground, and yourself, 
Jai*vey Baxter, beneath it all, if you do harm to mine.’ ” 

” Big words in your mouth, Joseph,” .said old John. 
” T like not big words. They nund me of braggart talk. 
Many I’ve heard talk in that w’ise who, within spaco, have 
been past speaking another word.” 

Joseph laughed and went out to saddle the nag. 

Then, in fine spirit, they went away, with Ned riding 
l>efore his fatlior and his face flushed and laughing. The 
very horses’steps sccukhI to sing as they journeyed, “Away 
wc go - awa\’ wo gr>—to (iglit the king.'’ 

In tlif tljcy rail into a chattci-iiig group of folk, 

aiul rumoius of the war. Thei'c had been a great battle 
fought ill the green sliircs north of Minville, ’twas saitl, 
and t!ic King’s ukmi had driviMi tlie foices of my lord Essrx 
j:cll-mc|l lj(‘fnrc tluaii like Icavi's. 

If ’tis true, nciglibours,“ said Josi'pli, standing in liis 
stirrups, “ then, 'tis well tliat one man, at I(‘ast, goes from 
Miu\’ilh‘ to gi\n ('harh’s Stuart the blow' hack again.’’ 

How th(‘ peo})!e chc<Mrtl him as he nxh* away ! Ned’s 
h'‘art lieat a tattoo of ddiglit at tla^ sound of it. and he 
lorigj 'l to ho a luiui, wt il gmuu, to ride on such an errand. 

.At tin* (lip-well Sir It^lph was awaiting them, and raisi’d 
a shout of welcome at tJi<ii' ajqx'arane(' oii thi‘ list* of tlie 
roii.l. 

Ill news has come in, I'lcming,’’ h«< said. 

'\ is true, then, that Lord Essex lias Ix'ateubythe 

King s popiiija\s?“ Slid .Jos«‘|>h. “ \\'(‘ll-a-day ! Every 

fair day lias not a hri^dit diiv\niue.” 

lie (hopped treiii the nag and liltetl Ned to the ground. 
1 iieu, lioldiiiLf fh(‘ hoy lou'imgly for a while, la* said, 

llomt* \Mth y(»u, X(‘d. Keep it stauiiehly and manly 
'till I r(“tum. I util then,’’ Ja* said with a smile, “ \t‘ art* 
m■l-t( r of I*'lemmu'-.” 

Ay, fal her,” s.iid \ (1. 

-A hriclit hid, [>ut in Sir lialph, touehme XeJ's heail 


kindly, then tilting up his face to look well at Iiiin. ** f?n 
my word, a true Fleming f€ice. Come ; here’s a crow n 
piece for your purse, Ned. When I come home we shall 
be great comrades.” 

Ned watched them ride out of sight down tho middle of 
the road to Wychwood, then turned and went sadly home. 
The crown piece ho put carefully away. It was nc\er 
.spent. 

From that day rumoum of the great fight were pitched 
daily into Minville like shuttlecock.s. It seemed to Nt‘d 
that his father’s participation was assisting the Parlianicii': 
forces but little, since every rumour seemed like a frc.sli 
shout of triumph for the King. 

Then, one drenching morning, came alarming news in¬ 
deed, that the plimdering Prince Rupert had broken into 
the shire and was marking village after village wdth evidcie t* 
of his visit. The same day a rider brought in news of tie* 
fight on Chalgrove cornfield. It was Chugg at the “ Heron ’’ 
who got it from a i*unaway trooper, and ho ran with it, 
without once halting-for breath, to the Flemings’ farm. 

Flemings was a stricken house that night, and the dark 
wood behind it seemed to press close to shroud it like a 
mourner. For Chugg had told how that w'hen the fight 
w’as fini.shed, Joseph had been found on the field cut dow n 
to the death among the blue flowers euid the yellow com. 

Next day, before noon, when old John went out-a-dooi 
to glance up at the fresh rain gathering in tho sky, lie w.i*^ 
startled by hearing a loud laugh at his back. 

“So, Fleming the rebel ha’ paid for his boldness ? ’ 
sneered someone, whom he knew’, ere he turned to see, to 
be Jarv’ey Baxter. 

“ No rebel was my son,” replied old John hotly. 
“ neither was he a man to lick the hand of a braggart a< 
tho Baxters of Biirford ever w’ere.” 

“ Ho ! ” cried Jarvey. “ WTiether or no, the fool i> 
pa.’t it all now’; and you are a lonely man, an’ the boy 
with you. It will servo the Flemings be.st now to forp t 
their pride. And I’d mind you to be meek to thoso who 
can snap you both like two twigs.” 

“ Tho Baxters will never snap the Flemings so long as 
life runs in me,” said old John, and he struck the aiigi y 
faro of Jarvey a smart blow*, which put a brand of wliiie 
in its rcdne.ss. 

With a cry of fury Jarv’ey leaped at him. To evade tho 
force of tlie rush, Jolm stepped cunningly backw’ard, but m 
his feebleness struck heavily the hou.se wall and fell. 

. Even then tho bully would have raised his foot o\ or 
him but for Ned. Holding the big pistol of his father — 
with b<3th hands because of its weightinos.s—Nod can. * 
out from the door and faced the cowaid. 

“ I am master here now, Jarvey Baxter,” ho cricil : 
“ an’ I would urge you to stand away!” 

Jarvey would have flung himself at the boy, too, but, 
glan -iiig down at the pistol, he hesitated. Well enoiiL’h 
h* know tho daring and determination of this hou.sehoi l. 
From the old to the young tho same vein of daring r.iii 
pure, he was awai*e. This brat would, witliout an. 
hesitation, draw the trigger upon him wore he to rno\ e a 
step n(*arcr. His fury ro.se in a flood. Here he had !i 
struck by an old man and was now threaten 'd by a bo\. 

“ You will come to look on this a.s an ill tlay,” he s.i i 
to them. “Little will there bo left of this fannstoiul i'r 
\ ()u to deh'iid, you brat , when you come to man’s x eai -. ’ 

“ A"oii came to flay to lie merry at our sufferings," sai I 
old Jolm. 

“ Ay," roared Jar\ ey. “ An' once more will I come t-» 
laugh at you and at your misfortunes. All in Miu\ H ' 
village will hear my laugh tluit day. An’ I will walk (* * r 
the wraek of \ our house, Jolm Fleming, im’ shall se<' t .. 
grass growing w h('re stands your mows to-day.” 

Be gone wi’ yon, Jarvey Baxter,’’ cried Ned, '*«; 

1 pull th(‘ triggf'r on >ou.” 

He made a step forwaril ns he spoke and, with a jeej in: 
laugh and a suiek (J liis fingers, Jarvey walked leisur* \ 
a\va\'. 

‘'I'is fr«*(niently rcinarkcfl how’ that tho WTongdoer s. ic,.- 
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to bo rewarded with enecmragiag fortune lionest folk 

are vigorously besot with niisfortune and left liolpless with 
darkness all about them. Sueh moments .seem to oeeur 
often in the continuous battle between the good and evil ; 
\'et out of them ever the e\ il becomes weaker, and the good 
gains .strength. 

Thus it was at tho 
moment with tho Flem¬ 
ings. The world .seemed to 
be turning to the command 
of Jarvoy Baxter, but tho 
spirits of old John and Ned 
did not cringe. 

Till, one drenching even¬ 
ing, came Captain Slat¬ 
tery, one of Prince Rupert’s 
plundering and swashbuck¬ 
ling officers, into the village 
of Minville. His troopers 
were soaked to a sop, and 
their nags steamed like 
drying clouts. 

The little parlour of the 
“ Heron ” was soon noi.sy 
with their free si>eaking and 
ineiTy hiunour. W'hen 
Chugg showed a tardiness 
on their errands a mug was 
sent crashing after him, and 
carried three of the small 
window-panes out to tho 
road. 

“ This is a land of fat¬ 
ness, land'o d.” cried Slat¬ 
tery, “ else I have no eyes 
in my head. \ on have 
rich neighbours.” 

” Tidy so. Captain,” said 
Chugg. “Though the most 
of us bo as poor as pigs-” 

“ Eh ? I’ll be .sworn we 
could fill a fairish pin so 
for tho King from their 
’coffers, and they not feel 
the I0S.S of it. Come, write 
me down your gentles in 
these parts. Trust to an 
innkeeper to know hi.s 
neighlx)urs’ ways of living. 

Hi, now, speed to it.” 

’Twas u.sele.ss to prote.st, 
especially with the sharj) 
point of a rapier tickling 
his throat, so Chugg .sorrow¬ 
fully gave him the names 
of four folk. 

The eavaliei's laughed at his frequent failure to 
evade the unsavoury task, as they lounged at their 
ea.se about the low-eeilinged room and urged him on. 
Captain Slattery sat on th#^ table .smf>king. his hands 
cla.sped about his knees and an amu.scd smile twink¬ 
ling in his eyes. 

Chugg had cunningly spoken onl\' of those folk 
whom he knew to be well favoured towards tho 
King's party. His cleverness was spoiled, however, 
by tho sudden incoming of Jar\ey l^axter, who 
stood in the darkness of the door watching tho .scone. 

“ In faith ! Am all hereabouts for tho King ? ” de¬ 
manded Slattery. “ Are you tricking me. man ? Have 
3'ou no villain of rank whom I can rattle ? Come, think 
again. Find me some .sport ! ” 

“ There is Sir Ralph—” said Jarvey, in his rasping 
voice. 

“ Hey ! Who is that ? ” cried Slattery, leaping down 
from the table. “ Stand in the light, fellow. ^Vho are 
you ? ” 


“ I am a Baxter,” said Jarvey calmly. “ Staunch as 
any of ye here for tho King, and hard ugen his enemies. 
Hearing you were here, I’ve come to drink a mug of ale wi’ 
you and to talk, if ye will.” 

” Oh ! you shall talk, never fear,” said Slattery. 

And Jarvoy talked, to tho Captain’s great joy. 
For all that, his talk did not run on the King's 
service so much as in his own. He talked of 
the Flemings, of Joseph, who had 
ridden out with a boast to fight tho 
King, leaving a 
pt ir of rebels be¬ 
hind him. Joseph 
Fleming, howso¬ 
ever, it was said. 


** Twas useless to protest, especially %vitli the sharp point 
of a rapier tickling his throat, so Chugg gave him the 
names of four folk.” 

had paid with his life, thanks be ! But the old rogue 
he had left l^ehind at the farm had, only yesterday, struck 
him—an honest Baxter—for his loyalty, and an imp of 
a boy there hail swung a pistol to his face. 

” An old man and a boy, you tell me ? ” said Slattery, 
frowning. “ Well, rebels are of all ages. You have borne 
much. Master Baxter, and, as you have suffered the iasult, 
you shall name the punishment.” 

“ I mind little their treatment of me, ye .see,” said 
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Jiirvey slyly. “ Though my iniml frets o'er their dis¬ 
loyalty to the King. V\ ere I thqii- jialgo, and tho judgo 
of all such as they, my word would be swift and sure. Not 
a stone of their nest would I leave standing come the morn.'’ 

“ I promise you they shall squeal bcfoxo morning,” saitl 
Slattery. " Oentlomon, saddle tho nags ! ” 


II. 

OVV, away in the farmhouse under the wood, Ned had 
been kept from sleep by the slashing of the storm 
in the trees and the diumrning of the rain on the 
roof. His mind had sped busily with fancy pic¬ 
tures of his father lying somewhere in the marshy fields, 
unsheltcied from the storm. Tears ran readily down his 
cheeks, and his heart ached with the need of his father, 
whom ho should never see again. 

Many hours passed ere the wood quieted and seemed to 
sleep. Then he buried his head beneath the coverlet and 
began to doze. Ho was well-nigh gone, and had begun to 
dream even, when a furious to-do broke out in the night. 
Ho sat upright, when he could hear men calling while they 
clattered incessantly upon the house door. 

Out on the dim stairs he met old John who, with strong 
agitation, whispered him to don his clothes quickly. 

” Hasten, boy. They are King’s men and, lack-a-nie ! 
Jarvey Baxter’s voice is amongst them. What is to be 
done ? ” 

The mention of their enemy’s name put instant manliness 
into Ned’s spirit. If Baxter wore there, he must have led 
the troopers to the farm. “ So,” said Ned, “ as w o Flemings 
do not turn from the Baxters, I must defend the houso 
against him to-night.” 

On the way down the stairs ho picked up the big pistol. 
But, oven as he was passing, the house door came down 
with a splintering crash. One ready shot he sent whistling 
into tho midst of tho bunch of men who rtin in from the 
night, th(3n he was seized by old John and hurried out 
through a back window. 

The remaining hours of that black night were passed by 
them both in tho heavy, besoaked woods, where they stootl 
and sadly watched the flames demolish their homestead. As 
he gazed, Ned fancied the crackling wood sounded like the 
triumphant laugh of Jarvey Baxter. 

In the early morning, when a few flecks of colour were 
showing in tho sky behind the church tower, they planned 
to real’ll, an’ they could, the “ Heron ” inn, where they 
knew they sliouhl find food and a friend. Chugg would 
bt^ stirring, said John, wliile, it was as certain, tlie King's 
men would bo snoring in their beds at that hour. 

Thereupon they sot forth, crossed the meads, and came 
to Fhiigg, who, as they had hoped, was busy out-a-doors* 
swilling the door of tli(5 stables. His alarm at their appear- 
aiK o reiidered liim s])eec}iless. And when at last he was 
able to givet them he fell to blaming them for their daring, 
and eiub avoured to speed them away out of the village. 

“ Tho robbing braggarts are no more sleepin’ than you 
.mu’ nu*,” he said. “ "I’hey are dicing in the parlour at 
this minute. Ye can hiMir ’un, if you will. All night long 
t)a*\'m beeu soan hin’ the country to get you.” 

“ W Iiy slioiild we run from them ? ” demanded Ned 
stoutly. “ 1 will fa<e tliem, an’ will demand our right of 
I born. An* tiiut is wliat my father would ha’ mo do.” 

“Oil ! ' cried ( liiigg. tuiuing towards tho inn in con- 
stoiu ificu, “ Sa\ »* \o Ijoth ! for- here, they do Come. Bin 
- I in w It li \ on ! ” 

Old .loiiii <•(M taiIlly took a step as if to follow the adv ice, 
but \o(l '«;ti!touod hinisolf lioroely and bided still. Tlieu 
it. was too late. Slattery laid coiue out fiom tlio ptirlour in 
tJie iMoa ii’vV 111 lo, and now stood in the yard stretcliing Ills 
long aitos and \a\\ning noisily. At sight of tlieni them 
be. stniid awlulc, willi las arms upraised, tiien potuiei’il like 
a tiger iip'-n them. 

A tew minutes lati r tliey were both flung insolently down 
in tiie eli.unher over tin.' inn p.nlour, wlicie the wiiiilow looks 


out beside the swinging sign-boaid. Tho door wa-s secui>d 
upon them. They heard Slattery storming at Chugg at ili * 
stair-foot; tlioy hoard, too, a cavalier gallop in a clatter 
down the road in tho direction of Burford. 

” They’ve sent the news to Jarvey Baxter,” said oM 
.Tohu, and ho lowered his face into his hands and groane-l. 
It seemed sumly now as if tho worst of black fortune liad 
fallen upon them like a thunder-clap. 

To another person in Minville the day was also a black 
one. This was Tom, who had seen liis friend cufTe^l 
brutally by the Cavaliers and thrown like a w'orthless tiling 
into the inn room. Perched on a branch of a tiee facing 
the inn door he sat and gloomily watched the window of 
the room wherein Ned lay, sore, beaten, and a pri.soner. 

After a while he descended to the road and walked aiin- 
le.ssly and sorrowfully away, until it came to him to go and 
sit at their little camp on the VVindrusli and reflect thee 
on the peril into which Ned had fallen. As he went on¬ 
ward he wondered whether Ned and he would ever fmlic 
there together again^ 

He had almost,come down to tho water-side, where the 
willows stood like guards, when a huge fellow stej^ped 
suddenly from behind one of thorn and seized tight hold 
of him. 

When noon hour came he had not returned to the village, 
and Chugg was trapsing round the inn angrily calling 
him. The innkeeper’s ill-humour was suddenly checked by 
the appearance of a farm wain, heaped with hay, coming 
slowly along the road that climbs upward to the ” Heron. ’ 
The sound of the wheels chipping the road and of the 
carter singing loudly as he walked beside the horse.s’ heads 
drew tw'o of the Cavaliers to the middle of tho road to 
laugh and make merry. 

” Whoi ! ” said the fellow, gazing with happy eyes at 
the King’s men. “ If it had bin told me thet saljei-s would 
sit in th’ old ‘Heron’ parlour I’d not a’ believed it. 
Thur be mor’n of un down along by the Windrush ford. 
Thur they be sittin’, as if they’ra feared to leave it.” 

While he was speaking he drew the waggon, close up 
against the inn wall and halted it directly in front of tie' 
parlour window. It chanced that, at the moment. Captain 
Slattery and Jarvey Baxter were sitting there at ilia table 
w’ith the dice cups. 

” Zounds ! ” cried the captain, flinging dowm the cup 
and dashing hatle.ss out of the door. “Come, fool,'’ ho 
cried to the carter, “ there is little enough light a.s it 
is in this quagmire of a country. Drag your waggon of 
lumber from that window.” 

“ Hang me if I knew your honour was witliin the ‘ Heron ’ 
parlour,” .said the carter, with a stupid laugh. 

“ By’r leave, captain,” inteiposod one of the Cavalici-^. 
“ this clod vows there are soldiers halting at the ri\M v 
ford.” 

“Likely enow,” roared Slattery. “I fancy you will 
find troopers in every comer of this country w'ith Hupt i t 
scouring it from morning to night. What men arc tht'\ r 
Speak quickly, fellow ! Come, you dolt-head ! \\ cim- 

they King’s men ? ” 

“Tliat, \nir honour, I couldn’t tell,” said the cartt*r. 
“ They wore biggi.sh made ; an’ every one of un luul a tin*' 
shining head-piece.” 

“ Koimdhcads ! ” exclaimed Slattery. “ Why, this i-; 
fine news. What were their coats, man—what colour ? ' 

“ Seemed to me they might bo greylike—” 

“ l^etter and better,” cried Slattery. “ Ccll'.s bull\ in l* 
sroundi-els, on my word ! Gentlemen, tliis is news to om 
liking. Hero is sport for our swoixls, work to our likin^M 
Quick, all of you ! Saddle and away. This is no moir.- i;’ 
for dicing, blaster Baxter. You, my w’aggoncr friemh 
follow mo into the iim. There is a mug of tlie landlonl - 
bi’st for your news.” 

“Ill draw the waggon from tho window' fii*st, 
h<'iu»in’,” said tho fellow'. 

Xay, let it bide,” said Slattia-y, impatiently. “ ILmo 
is all (he liglit WO need. Our w^ork is now to be done in ih 
opni.” 
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“ T’d host sofiiro the wliool ? ” saifi the carter. 



And then, wliilc lie was stooping at the hind-wheel of the 
waggon, had the captain seen his broad face he would have 
beheld it lit with merriinont. Slattery, howe\’er, had 
gone like a storm back into the inn, tliero to don 
sword aiul belt ; and his troo|) were racing away to¬ 
wards the stables behind tlu* inn to have out the ntigs. 

stairs ? ” demanded Jarvey, 

who saw his sport in danger Jwi 

of being retarded. 

come again—else >ou 
youi'self may take liim 
and hang him,'’ sai l 

scowl at me ; out of 
man 

Protesting wildly the 
while, Jarvev followed 


window-sil 
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“ In the name of glory, vvliat might tliat he ? ” cried 
Slattery ; and all eyes wont upwards towards the ceiling. 

Tliump ! Crash ! And w’ith that they lioard ttie door 
above the stairs fall with a groat clatter. 

“ Ho ! Is this trickery ? ” cried Slattery, looking 
sharply at the waggoner. “ Up, all of you. See to it.” 

One or two of the Cavaliers moved swiftly to the stairs, 
but they were too late. Jarvey Baxter, who led them, ha<l 
no sooner set a foot on the low’er step than he was bulTetting 
back past them into the parlour. 

” The house is full of Roundheads ! ” ho gasped. 

With a fierce exclamation, Slattery turned to the 
waggoner. “ Seize that fellow ! ” he cried ; then, sword 
in hand, he dashed to the staira. 

The waggoner was not a .simpleton now, however. From 
inside his smock he had drawn, on the instant, a keen 
blade, and now fell back to the door with a smile of defiance 
on his face. 

Meanw'hile, the hubbub of battle had fairly broken out 
on the narrow stairway. The Roundheads prasscd solidly 
down and quickly had the Cavaliers fighting wildly in the 
little parlour. Window’-gla.ss went frequently and added 
to the din ; the table was turned over and slid from place 
to place as men fell against it and over it. 

While the fight went thus merrily on in the lower part of 
the inn, Ned and Tom dropped, vmjjerceived, from the 
window into the hay waggon. From thi.s they sprang to 
tho ground and ran to the door, which they found com¬ 
pletely choked by the broad back of the false waggoner 
who held the w'ay. 

Yet to tJieir horror they weie not first to reach the man. 
A few steps before them was Jarvey Baxter, who had slyly 
whipped out through another w’indow, and was now creep- 
ill'/ upon the Roundhead with a bar of wood uplifted to 
strike him down. Moments were precious, and both the 
boys, with one tliought between them, raced without 
hesitation and flung themselves uj)on tho .scoundrel. The 
sudden attack staggered him, so that he could only cry out 


a few’ ill words ere ho w'as put to it to fight his hardest to 
fling them off. And .so, struggling, they fell at laat in a 
lieaf) against tho door-sill. 

Ned still hold tightly about his enemy’s neck and Torn 
clung like a drowming boy to his legs. And in this hattlin:^ 
medley they were labouring when the Roundhead seized 
a moment to turn and look at them. 

His outburst of merriment was so surprising that their 
tussle quieted w hile they staied up at him. 

“ Stand away, you mastiffs ! ” he said, lifting N<xl on 
to his foot with his .strong hand. ‘‘ And you. Master 
Baxter, find your foot.” 

As lie .spoke the words he threw off his shadowing hat 
and smock and revealed himself. He was none other than 
Sir Ralph Venables ! 

Jarvey had a gieater siu’prise yet to take, however, for 
at that moment another Roundhead came out of the inn, 
hot and happy spirited, and looked at him. 

“Joseph Fleming, you!” gasped Jarvey. 

“ So you have boon beaten in a dishonest game, Jarv^ey 
Baxter,” said Joseph. “ And you will now mind how* I 
gave ye promi.se when I rode out of Minville. You have 
plaj'ed cunningly a.s ever, an’ ye shall pay forfeit. Sir 
Ralph, I ask that this man be taken to my Lord Ussex, to 
bo tried by him. A better man than you, Jarvey, this 
Captain Slattery, has died honestly in the inn.” 

In that hour the luck of the Flemings returned. Jarvey 
was sent away, ere evening, a prisoner ; and Jo.seph, who, 
instead of having been slain in tho Chalgi’ove fight, ha<l 
escaped a gmat danger with a severe wound in his left arm, 
now returned to tho farm which, after all, had not lx,*en 
ontii*ely destroyed in tho fire. 

Sir Ralph fought on tliroughout the sorrowful conflict, 
and returned to Minville safely at the end of it. 

But as for Jarvey Baxter, Burford Hill never saw him 
again ’Twas a strange matter that whereas Jaseph 
sought w’ell, in curiosity, for news, he could never learn 
how his enemy had fared at the hands of my Lonl Essex. 


How to Make a Model Helicopter. 

By F. L. BARROW. 


the very early days of flying 
most of iis, I think, had an 
idea that tho successful aero¬ 
plane, if and when it was pro¬ 
duced, would be a sort of 
mechanical bird on a largo scale 
—something that would flap 
its wings, and rise vertically 
into tho air more or less as a 
balloon does. It was very soon 
found, however, that it was as 
much as man could do with his 
combustion engines to rise in an 
ificlined plane, let alone a vertical lift; and, with tho practical 
impossibility of tho problem, combined with the fact that the 
function of hovering is not a necessity in hotivier-than-air 
craft, tho helicopter, or vertical-lifting aeroplane, has been 
allowed, until recently, to lapse rather into the background. 

Hut this is ono of tho few occasions when a model-maker can 
perform easily something which is very difhcult on a large scale. 
What tin* iicroplano maiiutacturcr cannot do with his compara¬ 
tively heavy engines tho humble amateur can accomplish 
with cie-c with his twisted elastic an<l light cane framework. 

'rh(' prinei()lo of tho moded de.scribed on this page is that a 
propeller or tractor when turning produces a pulling or pushing 
force idong its shaft, and so when rotating horizontally it will 
naturally pull or j>ush upwards or downwur«lH iiLstead of hori¬ 
zontally. 

Of course, if one built a framework s’lcli a« for the fuselage 
of a model aoroplaiie, with a propolh’r turuiug on ono end by the 


power of stretched elastic, you would find (as the writer has 
found) that, when released, the framework would turn merrily 
in the opposite direction. This difficulty is overcome by attach¬ 
ing anoUier propeller, turning in the opposite direction at the 
other end of the framework, both propellers being so shaped 
to give the necessary force in the same direction, t.e., upwards. 
So much for the theory of the model helicopter. Now for a few 
practical details. 

The sketch shows you the component parts required. Tliey 
are very few and easily procurable. 

The horse-shoe-shaped framework is merely a piece of 
split cane cut from a bamboo or thick cane strut so as 
to give a practically flat strip about I in. X J in., and about 
20 in. in length. It is bent round in a jet of steam (from a 
kettle) into tho shape shown, and the ends sharpened into blunt 
points. This is quite a simple operation. 

Next obtain a large cork, cut off the smaller half and bon' 
three holes in the upper half—a centre hole going right through 
to take a propeller shaft, and two diagonal holes about half the 
way down to take tho sharpened edges of the “ horse-slice.” 
(See tliagram.) 

Bore another central hole at the opposite end of the frame¬ 
work to take tlio upper propeller or tractor. 

Now for the propellers themselves. Tliese should be made 
from very thin strip wood, such as straw berry-basket wood or 
perliaps a little thicker, but remember that weight must l>o 
reducwl to a minimum. 

Kach propeller should bo about 8 in. long, tho upper one, 
VuMit m steam to lift when turning in a counter-clockwise direc¬ 
tion (in imagination take a bird’s eye view), and tho lower one 
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to push upwartls when turning in a counter-clockwise direction 
(take a, “ wonn’s-eye view”). 

The propeller shafts should be of medium piano wire or similar 


stiff wire. Attaeh wire to the propellers 
by laying against th() flat side of the wood 
in the centre, bending over the top and 
W’rapping the loose end round the straight 
with pliers. (This may seem a somewhat 
slip-shod method, but it has worked quite 
well in practice, and our watchword is sim¬ 
plicity.) Tlien secure with thinner wire and 
place in position in the framework as shown 
on the diagram. 

Two small metal washers or glass beads can 
be used to limit friction. 

If the reader does not wish to make his 
own propellers, they can be bought fairly 
reasonably, together with washers, and (if 
desired) to run in ball bearings. 

Bend the loose ends of the shafts into 
loops and connect with elastic. 10-12 strands 
of 3/16 in. strip elastic proved quite efficient 
in the writer’s own models. 

To wind up the propellers lay the model 
flat on the table with one end protruding 
over the edge. Wind up the free pro¬ 
peller 30-40 turns. It will probably take 
more, but the limit of safety is soon found 
by experience ! 

You can see that the elastic is now twisted 
to turn both the propellers at the same 
time, and while they turn in opposite direc¬ 
tions the framework will be priwitically 
stationary. 

The model is best launched by holding 
the centre of the upper propeller in one 
hand between finger and thumb, and the 
lower propeller similarly in the other hand. 
It should not be thrown, but just released 
and the hands withdrawn quickly. 

The height to which this model will rise 
is anything up to 50 or 60 feet, and further heights are merely 
a problem of nicely adjusting the balance between weight, 
power, and size of propellers. 


Lost Opportunities. 

AnaehronUtic Satfettions from the Hiicory CUts. 
By FELIX LEIGH. 


W HEN Canute sat beside tlio sea, 
Dictating to the main. 

No dream of electricity 

Went floating through his brain. 
A King*8 command was whal he tried. 
Instead of ” harnessing the tide.'* 


When Bruce the patient spider caught 
Ascending from the floor, 

A Good Example he was taught— 

Just that and nothing more. 

Blind to his chance, he never wrote 
A true and thrilling “ Nature Note.** 


When Richard Cceur de Lion went 
To tan the Paynim’s skin, 

He didn’t arm as if he meant 
Swift victory to win.. 

He took a mace and sword, the ass. 
Forgetting bombs and musteird gas. 


When Walter Raleigh spread his cloak 
To keep Queen Bess dry shod, 

Her gracious thanks no doubt she spoke. 
And gave the Knight a nod. 

But failed to whisj^r in his ear, 

” Let*8 ho 2 ^. the movie-man is here.** 


When Charles, escaping from the foe. 

High in his oak ” kept dark,” 

While Roundhead troopere talked below. 
He, also, missed the mark. 

He should Imve hired, for the day. 

An aeroplane and flown away I 
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A Cheap Aquarium. 

How to Make and Stock It. 

By M. JACKSON. 


E very boy, at 

some time or 
other in his 
life, has a 
keen desire to possess 
an aquarium, but he 
is deterred from doing 
so by tlie fact that it 
is almost impossible to 
make one himself that 
will be watertight. 

Even if he should 
be able to do this he 
finds the cost of the 
materials much more 
than he can afford, 
and if he inquires the 
price of a ready-made 
one that is large 
enough to be w^orth 


time screwing it about until it sits evenly on the beJ 
so formed. 

You will now want threepennyworth of silv'er sand from 
the seedsman’s shop—you might find this in the pottin.^ 
shed, in which case that is threepence saved. The sand mu>t 
be carefully w’ashed, which is easily done by putting it in a 
bucket, filling the bucket with water and stirring the san l 
well wdth a stick. The dirty w’ater is then poured on. 
leaving the sand at the bottom. This repeated half a 
dozen times will thoroughly clean the sand, which can 
then be put in the “ cloche,” which has, of course, been 
previously washed ready to receive it. 

You have now your aquarium standing on its flowerjKit 
base on some convenient box in the garden, containing a 
dirty-looking heap of wet sand. 

Next pour in clean water from a watering-can with a rose 
until the aquarium contains about eight inches of water. 
The sand should be so clean that it causes no discoloration 
to this water whatever. 

Go to the nearest small, quietly-running brook and von 


having, it is only to discover that it is altogether will be almost sure to find, in the still places, that it is full, 


prohibitive. He is, therefore, reduced to keeping one or almost choked, 


two small fish in glass pickle-jars, where they only drag out 
a miserable existence for a short time and eventually die, 
because, sooner or later, he forgets to change the water. 

A perfectly satisfactory aquarium can be obtained and 
fitted up by anyone for a total cost of about two shillings, 
and there must be great numbers of boys who are so situated 
that they need not spend even this amount; all that these 
lucky ones will require being one or two small things not 
costing more than sixpence altogether. 

There is a method of gardening very largely employed 
now that entails the use of large glass bells to place over 
growing vegetables, for forcing purposes. These are called 
” cloches.” They hold about two buckets of water, and are 
sold at any nurseryman and seedsman's shop for about 
eighte npc.icc. 

One of these makes as good an aquarium as anyone could 
desire, a.sd the ob¬ 
ject of this article 
is to describe how 
best to set about 
fitting one up for 
this pill pose. 

Having bought 
vour ” cloche ”— 
many boys will 
find .some of these 
already installed in 
tlieir fatlier’s gar¬ 
dens, and so need 
not go to tlie ex¬ 
pense of buying 
one at all - and 
having seen that 
the glass knob on 



the top Ins been 
knocked off, get a 


Canadian Waterweed and Snails’ 


good-sized, ordinary 


with a tough-look¬ 
ing waterweed 
growing vertically 
from the mud at 
the bottom, and 
having somewhat 
the appearance of 
the branches of 
the tree known 
as the ” Monkey- 
puzzler.” Pull up 
several handfuls 
of this weed, 
getting as much 
root with it as 
possible. Never 
mind if it looks a 
bit brown ; that 
is only mud that 
has settled upon 
it. Souse it two 
or three times in 
the water, and it 
will become a nice 
green. Minnow, and Sticklebacks with Nest. 

Take this weed 


home and select the best looking shoots with good rooS 
washing them quite clean. Make a bundle of. say. twei't-, 
pieces ; tie the root ends loosely together with thread er 
fine string ; attach a stone to the roots with string ; bun 
.the roots with their stone anchor attached in the Svir.l 


of your aquarium (close to one side is best), and va; 
will .see at once that you have a bunch of appareiu’.v 
natural growing weeds. You may then fill up with wjtir 
to within a couple of inches of the top, and you will alre.i.iv 
begin to be delighted with your aquarium’s appearance. 

The weeds will live and last for a long time. They c.ni 



flowerpot, large enough to make a sufficient base when the 
” cloche ” h.’us been inverted, and fill it with dry earth 
nearly level with the rim. 

Mould the earth roughly with your hands to the .shape 
necessary to receive and support the inverted ” cloche,” 
then pre.ss the ” cloche ” fiimly down on it, at t>^e same 


easily be renewed when they liegin to get dirty, as th' V 
are bound to do in time. The weeds are necessarc* i*.' 
]uovide a supply of oxygen to the water for the fish i«' 
breathe. 

Now ag.iin go forth, this time to any stagnant ' 
covered with “ duckweed.** You may think that li. 
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IS nothing but gi*een 
slime, and so did I 
until I examined 
it. It is really a 
perfectly - formed, 
lioating waterweed, 
and quite clean. 

Get a few handfuls 
of thi.s without mud 
or dill, and, having 
poured it first intcj 
a bijeket of water, 
scoop it up carefull;/ 
with a saucer and 
introduce it gently 
on the surface of 
the water in your 
aquarium. 

There should be 
enough of this weed Plunder Water-beetle flying, 

to cover completely 

the whole surface of the water, but not so much that any 
great quantity of it is crowded below it, as if this weed 
cannot get its leaves flat on the surface it dies and turns 
brown. Never mind if, at first, it looks a bit tumbled 
and untidy ; the first shower of rain will spread it out as 
neatly as it was on the pond you got it from. This weed 
is important because the fish feel perfectly safe with it 
forming a sort of roof over their heads. They are not at 
all afraid to see you approach through the sides of the 
aquarium, but are terrified if they see a moving object 
directly above them. They will always be nervous and 
“ jumpy " if you do not keep the w:ater covered in this way. 

Your aquarium is now ready for its occupants, and if you 
do not overcrowd them the one supply of water will last 
almost indefinitely; the only difficulty being that the 
glass sides of the aquarium wall become gradually coated 
with a minute growth of green algai which, as it thickens, 
prevents your view of the interior. 

Small water-snails will do a lot to keep this growth down 
as it is their natural food, but even they cannot entirely cope 
with k, and 
it is very 
difficult to 
keep a suffi¬ 
cient number 
of them on 
the glass 
sides. They 
much prefer 
to get on the 
waterwe ed, 
and if left 
alone, v/ill all 
do so in time. 

There is 
nothing for it 

Plunger Water-beetle and Larva. 

and clean the 
aquarium 

when it becomes necessary, and you will probably find 
that if you have a good supply of snails and keep them up 
to their work it will not be necessary to do this more than 
once a fortnight. This growth becomes very rapid if the 
rays of the sun reach it, and for this reason you must be 
careful that the aquarium is placed where no direct sunlight 
touches it. 

To drain off the water you must use a syphon, for w’hich 
all you want is a length of rubber tubing about a quarter- 
inch bore. This you will get for a penny or twopence from 
tlie chemist. Two feet will be enough. You must bend a 
small piece of lead or tin to bridge the tubing over the edge 
of the aquarium, or the water will not run off. When you 
have started the syphon running scoop up the duckweed 
w ith a saucer, and float it on a bucket or bowl of water until 
again wanted. When the water is low remove the grow ing 
weed with its stone attached and then carefully take out the 




fisli with a teacup. Put them in another receptacle, covering 
them up to prevent them from jumping out when you are 
not looking. They will be sure to jump when they find 
no roof of duckweed over their heads. 

When there is only about an inch of water left in the 
aquarium take some of the sand in your hand and rub the 
sides with it. This imme<liately removes all the green 
growth, and the remaining dirty w'ater can be diluted and 
syphoned off. You can then half fill with water, replace 
the rooted weed, having first given it a gentle washing, 
fill up to the top with water, replace the duckweed, and then, 
last of all, the fish. 

They are at first much alarmed at what must seem to 
them a cataclysm of the forces of Nature, but once back in 
their old home their courage quickly returns, and in less than 
ten minutes they will feed as if nothing had happened. 
If a correct balance of weed against the number of fish 
is maintained no change of water is required other than 
what has just been described for cleaning purposes. 

To remove small pieces of dirt from the l^ttom of the 
aquarium without disturbing the fish use a piece of glass 
tubing about a quarter-inch bore and eighteen inches long, 



Duckweed on Surface of Water, Roots hanging 
beneath* 


which will cost a penny at the chemist’s. Press your 
forefinger firmly on one end, place the other end on the 
object to be removed, lift your finger and it will fly up 
the tube. Withdraw the tube, holding your finger again 
on the end to retain the water, lift your finger again and the 
dirt and water together will drop out. A piece of wire, 
the same length as the glass tube, bent to right angles at 
one end to form a little book, is most useful for removing 
objects too large for the tube. 

The month of July is a very good one in which to stock 
your aquarium, and to do this all you will require will be 
a strong butterfly-net and a fair-sized receptacle, in which 
to carry your captures home. A fisherman’s live-bait 
can is the best for this purpose, but anything will do, 
provided it is not too small. 

Armed with these requisites, go to a likely pond or 
brook and dig lustily among the weeds with your net. 
You will bring it up half full of weeds, among which you 
will be sure to find a most varied collection of living 
creatures. 

Sticklebacks 
and minnows 
are sure to 
be there, and 
they are the 
most import¬ 
ant inhabit¬ 
ants of any 
a quarium. 

The minnow 
is really a 
most dashing 
and hand¬ 
some fish. 

With his 
snow - white 
belly, black- 

striped sides, Water boatman and water scorpion. 
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and powerlul tail he easily takes his place as king of 
the aquaiiiiin. 

The sticklebacks are pretty and interesting and the most 
pugnacious creatures for their size living. They are always 
lighting among themslves, but, in spite of savagely raised 
spines and fierce darts upon one another, there never seems 
to be any bloodshed or loss of life. 

You will also be sure to capture a number of water- 
beetles of various sorts, and if you wish to keep these in the 
aquarium it would be as well to see that the duckweed is 
not in sufficient 
quantity to make 
an unbroken cover¬ 
ing. All water- 
beetles must come 
to the surface and 
thrust out their 
bodies at intervals 
to renew their sup¬ 
ply of air, and the 
duckweed, if it has 
no open spaces, 
will prevent them 
from doing this. 

As the beetles 
are very interest¬ 
ing, it would per¬ 
haps be as well to 
adjust the quantity 
of duckweed to suit 

them. The fish wif 
be quite contented, 
provided there is 
not too much open water over them. If, however. \'oii 
keep the beetles you must be quite prepared for some of 
them to vanish from time to time, as they are very quick to 
take to their wings if they find themselves in surroundings 
A which they do not approve. 

The commonest beetle is perhaps the water-boatman ; 
a gentleman who has found it convenient to build himself 
on the lines of a racing skiff. With,his two long legs shaped 
like oars he can propel himself through the water at a pace 
that would put any winner of the 
Diamond Sculls to shame. He has a 
sharp beak like a bird’s, with which he 
can inflict a nasty wound if you 
attempt to pick him up with your 
fingers. You can best tackle him 
with an empty matchbox. 

Other small beetles are harmless, 
and there is one in particular, very 
round in shape and yellowish in 
colour, who, when he finds himself 
in difficullics, is capable of uttering 
loud shrieks of distress. This is a 
most comical beetle. He seems to 
hate to be expo-sed to the public 
gaze, and is always trying to bury 
himself in the sand. lie will work 
with feverish energy for this pur¬ 
pose until his head is covered, and 

then, like the proverbial ostrich, 
he seems to think no more is 
necessary. I believe his shrieks 
are jiro luced to terrify his enemies, 
and they appear to be made by 
vibrating his wing-cases. 

You may possibly catch .some 
of the Dytiscus or Great Plunger 


beetles. These are not at all common and prefer pools 
that are thickly covered \Wth duckweed. They are tine 
handsome insects, as large as the top joint on a mans 
thumb. Do not pick these up with your fingers, or if yo i 
do hold them very loosely. If you attempt to hold ther.. 
firmly they can give you a nasty cut with a ridge on the 
underside of their bodies by making quick movements m 
their efforts to escape. 

It is not advisable to keep them in the aquarium as their 
sudden, clumsy dives and wild paddling will scare the other 
occupants. They should be kept by themselves, and shouli 
have a good covering of duckweed, and plenty of places 
where they can gratify their passion for hiding. 

Another interesting creature you are likely to catch is 
the water-scorpion. It is a flat yellow insect with two 
enormously developed fore-legs for seizing its prey. It 
cannot swim much, and looks most helpless when just 
captured and floating in the water, but given a weed or 
j>iece of string to cling to it is most formidable. It drags its 
victim, an ear>vig or spider, or even a disabled wasp, beneath 
the water and sucks its blood like a spider. It breathes 
through its long telescopic tail, which it thrusts up to the 
air, its body being hidden just below the surface of th' 
water. A piece of wocxl about half an inch thick floating 
on the water suits this insect very well. Its food, say. 
an earwig, can be placed on the wood and it will seize il 
when it comes to the edge 

The water-scorpion does not grow’ gradually, but in 
stead it emerges from its old skin like a crab changing \is 
shell, and becomes all at once several sizes larger. 

The best food for the fish and most of the smaller beetle 
consists of very small worms, such as are found in old dc 
cayed manure, chopped up very small and introduced int ' 
the water on the point of your knife. Wasli the worn^ 
well to avoid introducing dirt into the aquarium, and 
supply a liberal quantity twice or at least once a day. 

The water-boatman will exist very well on wasps throv^T 
on the surface of the water, and will take them dead. A'l 
the other small beetles will eat the chopped worms, or 
any small insect that falls into the water. They act 
very' good scavengers. 

The Dytiscus or Great Plunger beetles eat worms readilv 
and it is most necessary for their 
to be cut up very small. These beetle^ 
if they can get a foothold any-wln'r 
above the water, will be * almov 
sure to take to their wings, so tht: 
aquarium should be covered cver^ 
night with a sheet of glass. 

In conclusion, let me say tl- 
if the aquarium is kept den 
sufficient food supplied, and i 
proper quantity of weed kept, y 
ought to have no deaths, tb- 
only fish I lost out of two aqn> 
riums that I kept the whole of Ir.' 
summer w'as one that develop' 
white fungus. 

A clean, well-managed aquarivr 
is a thing of beauty and a delid' 
at all times. Your friends wi- 
examine it wdth the keenest ir 
terest. It will provide you vil: 
occupation for many an othen»'< 
vacant hour, and the study of tl 
habits of its interesting occupaiit'i 
during their stages of developmtf 
is one of the most fascinating that 
y'ou could possibly undertake. 





Water Snails. 



TRYING IT ON THE GRUD. 

“Try nnd test is always l>rst,’’ chanted cavilimis 
old professor Heellebrows, the eminent entomolo¬ 
gist. who had ix-eii presented with one of those 
newr “ Horn? Hair-Pruners." “ If it’ll cut this 
I*uf>a JuzztUoptera's hair, it'll cut mind** 
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The New Chum. 

A Story of the Australian Bush. 

By V. M. METHLEY. 


a cl lap i s suddenly sent 
straight out from England to 
school in Australia, he has to 
walearn just as much as he 
has to learn—at least, that’s 
what I found, last year, when 
father got a job in Sydney 
and took all of us out there 
with him. 

It’s such a topsy-turvy 
j>lace, to begin with—Christ¬ 
mas Day about the hottest 
time of the year, and all 
that ! —and then, the Austra¬ 
lian follows get such jolly 
fine chancas of knowing things. 

Why, every single chap at the school could ride and swim 
and row and sail, while I’d been cooped up all my life in 
the country, where there wasn’t a river or a sea or a swim¬ 
ming-bath within fifty miles—and, of coui-se, father 
couldn’t afford to give me a hoi’se. 

I did my best to catch up, as far as the swimming and 
rowing w’^ent—but you can’t rea//y. And though .some 
of the chaps were jolly decent, a lot of them showed pretty 
plainly how much they despised me for being such a “ New 
Chum,” and not knowing anything. 

I must say I got rather si ok of it; because, after all, 
I’d been a scout for years, and I wasn’t such an absolute 
fool about camping as Jhn Farrow seemed to think. 

Jim w^as the head of the School, and the best at eveiy- 
thing—games and rowing and swimming and all those 
sorts of stvints, I mean. He’d really been very decent to 
me, too, until I happened to say something about our camp 
on the Common at home. 

“ Camping, indeed ! ” he said in a sneery sort of way. 
“ Why, you’ve no room to camp properly in that potty 
little England. You haven’t any Bush or anything at 
Home ! ” 

(That always sounds so funny in Australia. They call 
^ Kngland ” Homo,” when they’ve never been there in 
their lives ! ) 

“ Anywajs we’ve got woods and moors and commons,” 
I .said, feeling a bit riled. “ And 1 bet 1 can make a fire 
and do camp cooking and all that, just as well as you can.” 

“ Oh, you’ve just played at it, that’s all ! You’d be 
pretty hopeless if it came to the real thing.” 

“ How do you know ? ” I .said. ” You might give mo 
, chance to show you that I’m not such a rotten idiot as 
jyou think.” 

1 ' “Right you are!” Jim .said in quite a jolly way. 

\Ve’i*e having three days at half-term, and I’ll take you 
jaip-eountry to a shepherd’s hut on my father’s Run, right 
ill the middle of the Bush. It’s a dinkum rough place, 
uml I’ll teach you a tiling or two, young fellow ! ” 

Well, we fixed it all up and started off on a broiling 
hot day. We had “ swags ” on our backs (that’s all 
your kit done up in a blanket), and Jim carried a “ billy ” 
for tea-making. 

Fdrst of all, we walked for miles and miles along a bush- 
track, with gum-trees on both sides—blue gum-? anrl red 
grums and stringy-bark gums, all smelling just like 
eucalyptus lozenges. There were all kinds of other 
funny trees and flowers, too—big rod lilies on stalks about 
ten feet high, and native roses, that are no more like a 
ro.se than 1 am, and flannel-flowers, and tree-ferns, a lot 
taller than a tall man. 



It was all awfully queer and interesting, and I found it 
jolly hard, I can tell you, not ter be shouting out all the time, 
and showing that I’d never seen anything like it before 
in my life ! 

I gave myself away, awfully, just as wo were getting 
near the shepherd’s hut, where we were to sleep. There 
was a ripping blue-and-silver butterfly, sitting on a shrub 
about twenty yards from the track, and I .simply made a 
dash for it through the ferns aiifl grass and things. I’d 
have got it, too, only Jim caught hold of ray arm. 

“ You silly young ass 1 ” he shouted. “ Can’t you be 
careful ! ” 

“ I was only after that butterfly,” I said, a bit sulkily, 
perhaps. 

“ And you’ll only have a snake after you ! ” he said. 

“ You can’t go barging about in the Bush like that, without 
proper boots on or anything ! ” 

“ D’you mean that there are snakes in there ? ” I asked, 
looking at the ferns and things. 

“ Thousands of ’em most likely ! But it’s only you 
‘ New Chums * who make fools of yourselves by getting 
bitten. We’ve got more sense : we know what snakes are ! ” 

Jim Farrow is a jolly decent fellow, but really when he 
talked in that tone of voice it was enough to make a chap 
lo^e his temper ! I didn’t say anything, though, only 
walked on in a dignified sort of way ; but I was careful 
to keep to the track after that. 

We reached the hut soon afterwards and got quite 
friendly over our tea, becau.se Jim allowed that t could 
mike a fire almost as well as he could. He cooked a 
damper himself, while I was boiling the “ billy,” and 
although it was pretty black outside, wo were able to 
eat a bit of the middle, and it tasted quite decent. 

The hut was a topping place, with two shelfy sort of 
beds, like ships’ bunks. We stowed away our things, 
ami then Jim got out a .sw’anky little “ house-wife,” with 
needles and cotton and buttons, and began to mend a 
hole in one of his socks. 

“ A real bushman’s got to be able to do all these things 
for himself,” he said. ^ I should think myself an awful 
ass if 1 couldn’t dam a hole in a sock.” 

He made me feel one, anyhow ; because I’d never darned 
in my life ! Mother did it, or one of my .si.sters. 

Jim swanked about it more than ever next morning 
when we were dres.sing, and he saw that I’d got a whopping 
l)Tg hole in the heel of my sock. 

“ That’s pretty certain to give you a blister,” he said. 
“ You ought to have had the sense to mend it last night, 
as I did —or I’ll do it for you. if you like ! ” 

But I wouldn’t let him. I wasn’t feeling in a very good 
temper, anyway, becau.se we were both rather slee[)y. 
There had been a rat or a wombat or a kangaroo or some¬ 
thing OTi the roof of the hut, scratching like mad, all night, 
and neither of us had slept a wink. 

It wa*!? a boiling hot day and wo went for a tremendous 
\valk into the bush. All the time, Jim wjis swanking 
about his feet and how splendid they felt, while the blister 
on my heel was getting bigger and bigger. 

Rather late in the afternoon the thing happened which 
made me wi'ite this story. We were just thinking of going 
back to the hut for tea, and we had come to a rough, stony 
.sort of place, which hurt my heel a lot. And Jim was jump¬ 
ing and .showing off in a way that pretty well made me 
hate him ! 

Well, we had come to where there was a six-foot drop on 
to a kind of gravelly ledge, and I began to scramble down. 
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“ Pooh ! D’you mean to siiy you can’t jump that ! ” Jim 
said. “ Why, it’s nothing ! I reckon I could do it on my 
head.” 

And he did jump ; with an awful lot of swanlc, which 
made me sick, though I wasn’t going to say anything and 
explain about the blister. 

Jim came down amongst the gravel and loose stones, 
and then, all of a sudden, I saw that something had 
happened. He gave a little sort of yell, and scrambled 
up and began looking round amongst the stones. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” I asked. ” What are you 
looking for ? ” 

“ It’s—it’s a snake,” he said in a rather queer voice, 
and I saw that he had got most awfully white. “ It’s 
bitten me—my ankle-” 

“ I don’t see anything,” I said. 

“ It’s slipped away under the stones—that’s what they 
always do,” Jim said. ‘‘It was a w’hip-snake, of cour.se ; 
they’re as quick as lizards—quite tiny too. But they’re 
the most deadly of all-” 

Poor Jim sat down on a rock and we got off his boot 
and sock in a tremendous hurry. There, just under his 
ankle, w^as a tiny pin-prick of a hole, with a little drop of 
blood just oozing out ; such a small place that it didn’t 
look as if it could be dangerous. 

“ Yes, that’s a snake-bite all right,” Jim said, still in 
that queer voice. ‘‘ I’ve seen ’em before.” 

“ But it’s such an awfully little bite,” I said, trying to 
be comforting, of course. ‘‘ I’m sure it’ll be all right very 
soon.” 

“ That just shows how much you know,” Jim .said grimly. 
‘‘ It’s a deadly snake, I tell you. It’ll begin to swell soon, 
and then-” 

‘‘ Oh, we’ll do something before that, old chap,” I said, 
as cheerfully as I could manage. ” What’s the best for 
snake-bite ; you know better than I do.” 

That bucked him up a good bit. 

“ There’s ammonia or brandy,” he said. “ But we’ve 
not got any. The place ought to be sucked first, and then 
cauterised, but I don’t believe I can get at it.” 

He couldn’t, of course. You just try to suck your own 
ankle, and see how you get on ; unless, of coiu^, you’re 
about a month old ! So I had to tackle the job, naturally, 
though I can’t say that I liked the idea a bit. But I sucked 
it thoroughly an<l spat out all the poison, and poor old 
Jim was most awfully grateful. 

” If I don’t die, you’ve saved my life,”, he said. “ But 
I expect I shall. I’v'O ne\T‘r heard of anyone recovering 
from a whip snake bite.” 

The next thing to be done was to cauterise the place 
with the blade of a r(‘d-hot penknife, but when we wanted 
to start red-heating it, we found 
tliat ru'ither of us Iiad got any 
rnatcJitrs to liglit a fire. 

“ W e’d betterp\it on a tnnrni(|net, 
then, to ke('p the poison from gett ing 
to my lif‘art,” Jim said—and 1 
must say that he was awfully plucky 
now that he’d had time to recover 
himself. 

1 tied my haridkereliief rounrl his 
I' g just l>elow tla* kn<‘e, an<l tluai 
we twi>t<‘(l it most awfiill\’ tight 
uilli a stielc, and th<*n we decided 
that weM try to get hael^ to tlio 
hut ail I make a fire and hiirii the 
late I a < tj *ei-l\’. 

It wa-n't far. hilt it was un- 

e<)mrnMnly mugii wallving, and of 
f'oui>c, I)'M »r linn emild onlc lio))l>]e 
along (Ml fMie foot, leaning on iny 
.'-houldcr, so it took a lt*ng time. 

.And, m>' Colonial ! (as tliey say out 
li('re) l)ut it hot ! 

“ You mustn't let mf“ get drowsy 
on nir, < unt, Ted, ’ Jim said. 


after we’d gone a little way. “That’s one of the wor-t 
.signs of snake-bite; and I’m beginning to feel horrihK 
sleepy already. You must shake me, or pinch, or puiv 1 . 
me as hard as you like, if I show any signs of dropjnii,' 
off—promise me you will ! ” 

So I promised; although I hoped I shouldn’t havet- 
do it. It would have felt so awfully beastly, when he looked 
so jolly ill and his foot had all swelled up so tremendous)} 

I never want to have a walk like that again ! It wje 
simply horrible, and I don’t believe that we should ever 
have reached the hut—if something hadn’t happeneri. 

I was carrying Jim’s boot, because, of course, he Jiadn’t 
been able to get it on again over the bite and the tourniquet, 
and suddenly I happened to look at it. 

And then, all of a sudden, I stood still and began to laugh. 
I laughed until the tears were running down my cheeks, iuni 
Jim must have thought for a minute that I’d gone mad. 

“ What on earth are 5 'ou being funny about ? ” he a.ske<I. 
“ I can’t say I .see anything particularly amusing ! *’ 

So, of course, I had to show liim. I was laughing 
much that I couldn’t speak—I could only p>oint to wIktc 
in the lining of his boot, just by the ankle, was sticking 
a big darning-needle, threaded with grey wool- 

It was easy to see what had happened. Jim had left 
the darning-needle sticking into the sock, when he 1 
finished mending it, and had put it on in the morniiii: 
without noticing tliat it was still there. It had got wtxlge-i 
into the boot-lining, and nothing happened until he jumpL<i 
down from the rock. That had made the needle wukv 
up and prick him in the ankle ! 

We’d been much too flustered to see it when we puiie i 
off the boot and .sock to look at the bite—but there it w 
right enough ! 

Of course, it was the tourniquet itself which had made 1 
foot swell and turn blue; they do^ if you tie them tiglt 
enough, and ours was certainly on the tight side ! An I 
as for the drowsiness—well, you go for a hot walk after sit i ii 
up all night with a wombat and see if you feel ver\- fre - i. 
next afternoon. 

Jim put on his boot and his sock, and we tramped bac !v 
to camp without saying ver>' much. It was later on, whi n 
we were making tea that he spoke at l€wt. 

“ Well, you’ve got the laugh over me this time, 1 
It’ll make a great story to tell the other fellows at school - 
how I bucked about being such a clever bushman, and tli* : 
left a darning-needle in my sock and mistook it for 
whip-snake. You’ve got a bit of j'our own back, that 
very certain.” 

“ But 1 don’t want it,” I .said. “ And they w oii't e*' 
a chance of laughing—the other chaps, I mean.” 

“ D’you mean to say you’re not going to tell them ^ ’ 
Jim asked, staring at me. 

“’Course not,” I said. ‘ It 
nobody’s business except 3 ours a . i 
mine.” 

We went on eating our tea wii h 
out saying anything more for a 1 r 
Then Jim suddenly stuck out I ■ 
hand. 

“You’re a dinkum sjiort ! ” !a 
said.’ “ And I shan’t forgi*t in > 
hurry how you sucked tliat w ouni 
either.” 

“Bosh!” I said. “Wliou it \\ . 
only a rotten old daming-uecvlK : 

“ Y'ou didn’t know it was- 

An 5 "way, I shan’t laugh at \ ou t 
a New Chum again in a liiiri. 

I wish you’d be one, though.” 

“ W’hat d’you mean ? ” I ask. 1 
because I didn’t quite imdor-tm 
for a minute. 

“ W’hy— my new chum,” Jim 
gruffly. 

And I am—or, we arc—wh-.,!. 
ever way \ ou like to put it. 



THE FLY IN TUB OINI MENT. 

Arufnt Axrji.ER (snvi^d by a mirnrlc', ai? Ms boat 
pnf4‘rs tho rapid.-,);—'•Thcrc gocs the only bite I’no 
had to-day I ” 
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“It would be very kind of them, I’m sure,” rotiimod 
Mr. Bentham pleasantly. “ We couldn’t refuse a gift of 
that kind, but I don’t want you to feel under any obliga¬ 
tion to refund any portion of that five pounds out of your 
own pocket. Tlio mishap was in no way your fault.” 

It was clear that the speaker meant what ho said, and a 
person less sensitive than Lowan miglit have felt satisfied. 
On leaving the Head’s study, he wandered off to the museum, 
in one corner stood an ordinary master’s desk, of which 
ho himself had the key, as it contained nothing but blank 
cards for naming fresh exhibits, and vcirious memoranda 
relating to the collection. The wild idea occurred to him 
that he might find the va.so in the de.sk, placed there by 
someone who possessed a duplicate key. 

“ I opened it several times since the tiling was lost,” he 
muttered. “ Still, I’ll have a look.” 

The missing vase was not in the desk, but amidst its 
contents were a writing pad and a sheet of blotting paper. 
The place was quiet, and Lowan felt inclined to sit hero and 
write the letter he intended to send home. He had a strong 
de.sire to assist in making good the loss of Mr. Stewart’s 
donation, and felt sure that his father would contribute 
a guinea towards the cost of the new cases. He headed 
the letter “ Private,” and commenced w'ith an account of 
the strange way in which the va.sQ and bank-note had 
di.sappeared. Ho had nearly filled two sheets with his 
small, clear handwriting, when, away in the distance, ho 
Jieaitl someone shouting his name. 

“ Bother ! ” ejaculated Lowan. “ I suppose I’d better 
find out what the chap wants.” 

He laid down his pen, and, leaving the mu.seum, strode 
off along the corridor. 

“ Oh, there you are,” said Vonding. “ Look here, if 
you don’t w’ant to use that letter I wrote for the Mercury 
I’d like to have it back. I want to show it to someone.” 

The editor went to his study, and spent nearly. ton 
minutes searching for the contribution, which ho wished he 
had returned earlier with a note of thanks and i*egrets. 

“ You ask for stuff, and then turn it dowm,” gnmibled 
Vonding, as he thrust the MS. into his pocket. “ No 
wonder you can’t get fellows to take an interest in the 
magazine.” 

VVith a sigh, Lowan retraced liis steps to the museum ; 
he reached the desk at which he had been sitting, then 
paused, his brow contracting with a slight frown. 

“ Hullo,” he munnured. “ That’s not as I loft it ! ” 

Tlie writing pad was lying askew, and the sheet of blotting 
paper had fallen from the desk to the floor. 

“ Confound it all ! ” gasped Lowan. “ Someone’s been 
in hero while I was away, and has been meddling with this 
pad.” 

It was a disquieting thought, for, if the letter had been 
read, then someone, for whom the information was never 
intended, now knew the whole story of the missing vase. 

“ I w^ouder if anybody has seen this letter ? ” he muttered. 


CHAPTER IX 


UNLOCK THIS DOOR 1 ' 

4 BOUT tlie same 
/\ t ime that Kelly 
£ ^ and H amble 
wore passing 
through the school 
gales on their way into town, Lowan was having an 
interview with the headmaster, in the latter’s study. 

“ I’ve not given up hope that wo shall recover the five- 
pound note,” the latter was saying. “In the meantime, 
as I consider that its loss was partly due to my own care¬ 
lessness, I shall pay you the amount my.sclf as soon as it’s 
I wanted. I think we shall need more than five pounds for 
, those glass-topped cases. Part of the proceeds of the 
concert on Saturday night might be apportioned to the 
innseum fund.” 

The entertainment referred to was ono of those got up 
periodically by the school choral society, assisted by friends 
from the town and district. A nominal fee was charged, 
and the amounts thus raised were handed over to the 
treasurer of the Games Club or some otherschool institution. 

“ I can’t help thinking that the fellows will hold me 
responsible, .sir,” murmured Lowan. 

“ Oh, noasense ; why should they ? Besides, with the 
exception of Craith, you and I are the only people who 
know-” 

“ There’s Mr. Stewart, sir,” interrupted Lowan. “ If 
he comes here again he may ask to me the museum, and 
will w'ant to know what has become of his va.se.” 

“ Yes ; of course he’ll have to be told,” returned the 
Head smiling, “ that is, if his gift is really lost. It’s a very 
strange thing, not at all like an ordinary case of robbery ; 
and I don’t want to bring disgrace on the .school by allowing 
it to be supposed there is a thief among us, unless I’m 
obliged. I think there’s still a chance that some stupid 
fellow took that vase away in joke, and has hitherto been 
afraid to put it back for fear of getting him.self into trouble. 
It’s not unlikely he’s waiting an opportunity to place it 
in some nook or corner where it’s certain to lx> found. As 
I intimated, once before, he may never have noticed that 
there was a bank-note in the vase.” 

“ I think my people at home would like to contribute 
something towards the cost of the new cases, sir,” said 
Lowan, after a pau.se. 
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Try a.s he would to comfort himself with the thought 
that he must have moved the writing pad and blotting 
paper as he rose from the desk in response to Vonding's 
call, Lowan could not rid his mind of the idea that someone 
had read his letter. For the rest of the day he went about 
with the imeasy feeling that the story of the five-pound 
note was already being whispered about the school. 

Evening came, however, without there having been the 
slightest hint of some fresh scandal in the air, and through¬ 
out the following day, though Lowan kept his ears open, it 
seemed as if his fears were groundless. If gossips had 
been wagging their tongues, at the end 6f thirty-six hoiu’S 
the whole place would have been humming with the tale. 

“ I suppose I must have done it myself,” mused Lowan, 
as he retired to bed on Friday night. “ I wish I’d taken 
the letter wnth me when I went out of the room, then I 
should feel sure it hadn’t been read.” 

On Saturday the bright autumn sunshine was an invi¬ 
tation to spend free time out of doors, and when, at about 
a quarter to one. Priest took it into his head to have a look 
at the daily papers, he was not surprised to find only one 
person in the reewiing-room. The individual in question 
sat studying-a bulky volvune obtained from the reference 
library, the shelves of which lined two sides of the room. 

” Hullo, Welch, are you going to the concert to-night ? ” 
called out Priest. “ What are you doing now ? ” 

“ Don’t faint if I tell you,” was the reply. “ I've 
promised I’ll write something for the Mercury.” 

Since the stink-bomb row, Welch had preferred to spend 
a good portion of his leisure in the reading-room rather 
than in the Middle Fifth class-room. Under the mistaken 
idea that this emplo^mrient betokened a literary turn of 
mind, Lowan had spoken to him, and suggested a contri¬ 
bution to the magazine. Welch felt lonely, and just then 
was glad to be taken notice of by anyone. Moreover, 
it struck him that an appearance in print might help him 
to regain the favour of Mr. Lifferd. He hewi, therefore, 
undertaken to submit an article. 

“ Get away ! ” chuckled Priest. “ You don’t mean it ? 
What’s it going to be about—motor-cycles ? ” 

” No,” replied Welch, with a grin which showed that he 
took no serious interest in the work he was doing. “ It’s 
about old snuff-boxes. My guv’nor has a collection. I 
know nothing about them, but I’m going to make out I do. 
There’s a lot of useful information in this book.” 

“ ^\'hy d’you take the fag ? ” 

“ Just to please Lowan ; he’s keen on my writing some¬ 
thing.” 

” i can’t stand that chap,” growled Priest. “ He’s a 
surly dog—won’t speak to anyone. I doubt if he’s got a 
friend in the place.” 

Welch, who had recently found himself in the same 
pnMlicaiiu'rit, was not inclined to agree with this sweeping 
d(‘iiunciation. It had been soothing to his wounded pride 
to strike up an acqiiai!itunco with a member of the Sixth 
Form. 

“ Oh, I get on all rigid with Lowan,” he said. ” He’s 
not a bad chap, if you handle him the right way. It’s lx>- 
eause fellows keep trying to guy him that he’s so reserved.” 

” W'ell, lot mo know when your article app(Mirs, and for 
once I’ll buy a cof)y of the rag.” laughed Priest ; tlien, 
picking up an illustrated pupc’r, he allowed the budding 
author to continues his work in p(‘aco. 

'Ihough Mr. lalYoid had taken a ticket for a front seat at 
th<‘ concci’t, he \^•as not in his plac(‘ wlien the entertainment 
( (iiniiKMiccd. It scc?uc(l cli ii acterist ic of his unfortunate 
disjlosit ion that lie ;-iioiil(i always nrri\'0 late at such 
tuietiojis, tmd f»ftcn l*‘a\c }a'fon‘ tb'* ' 'irramme (‘iidcfl. 
t)u the j)roscnt (»cc:i ao!i. for some tiii.c after all his col- 
IcagiH's had wr-nded tli-'ir way to tht^ Pig School, lie sat in 
tho .bmior M.i-;(ers’ com]ilou-room, cc»rr<‘cting exercisers. 
Ilo slaslicd mvay with liM i«-d ink' y^eri, ns if oxf)osing OJTors 
atfordod him tlie samo gnm sat isfac't ion which another 
imm might, liial in slaying ohn.txnais rcjilih-^. At last, with 
a hmd comment - ‘‘ 1 )cj)!oi a !•]<*! " —sci ihhlt'd at tl»C‘ foot 
id a page, hi^ task was cmii[>l<‘t 


“ I suppose I’d better put the.se on my dask,” he mu-' 
‘‘They’re sure to be meddled with and mislaid, if I le.ix 
them here.” 

Gathering up the pile of exercise books he made liis v. 
to the Middle Fifth class-room, but the door, when i: 
turned the handle, refused to open. He tried it again, tli- 
made the surprising discovery that it was lock^ on t 
inside. 

. ” Who’s in there ? ” cried Mr. Lifferd, drumming : 
the panel with his fist. “ Unlock this door immeiliatel v ' 

He stepped back a pace and waited, but there was !i 
response to his command; not a sound broke the .sikn 
of the deserted corridor. A faint gleam of light, 
through the glass ventilator above the door, showed t» v 
the gas jets had been turned low before the occupim*' 
of the room left it for the concert. But it was iinpos-^il. 
for the ” last out ” to hav^e turned the key on the in-: 
of the lock. 

“Do you hear what I say ? ” demanded the m ^ u' 
angrily, at the same time hammering with hrs fist. “ Op* 
this door at once ! How m\ich longer do you .suppo.'*c I 
intend to be kept waiting ? ” 

Hardly had the question left the speaker’s lips when i ■ 
remembered having once seen, or fancied he saw, a ft; - 
outside the window. It flashed across him that, if tli 
person now in the room had entered through a wind ^ 
he would escape the same way. 

“ I must prevent that.” thought Mr. Uifferd. “ I mi 
catch him if I’m quick.” 

He tip-toed away from the door, then, when he In i 
reached a distance at which his footsteps could Ix' tv 
longer heard, he raced off do%vn through the oloak-nx : 
and out into the quad. No one was to be seen or heard - 
the wide expanse of gravel; the lowered Venetian hlin - 
prevented a view of the interior of the class-room, but Iv’ 
the windows were shut and had apparently not b«- 
opened. Fiuning wdth wrath, Mr. Lifferd waited a f- ' 
minutes, then hastened back the way he had come. 

“ Do you think j^ou’re going to keep me waiting here ;i 
tlie evening ? ” he demanded, as he halted in the corrivk ' 

The question was a waste of breath, for, as lie flung k 
weight against the door, it swung open quite easily. M! 
Lifferd plunged headlong into the class-room, and. t: 
endeavouring to recover his balance, dre^ped most of 1 1 
exercise-books which had been carried \mder his left an?i 

With a gasp of rage, he strode to the nearest gas j* v 
turned it up full, then glared round the room. Not bin. 
unusual was to be seen, and there was no sign of tl 
intruder. 

“ He must have heard me walk away, and unlocked tl ^ 
door while I was out in the quad,” decided the mast< - 
“But why should anyone want to lock himself in t!. 
cla.s.s-room ? The gas wew lowered; what could he hM\ 
been doing ? ” 

The speaker crossed over to the windows to satisfy hr 
self tliat they were both f€Wtened on the inside, then n. i 
a tour of the room, peering about in the hope of finfi.fi. 
something which mi^t suggest an answer to the riiti- 
A library book was lying on one of the desks, while rk '- 
whero a draught board, littered with pieces, told of iia 
abandoned game. The articles named had clearly Iv- » 
loft in their pivsent position when their users hurried o:Y 
the concert. They suggested no clue to the myi^tery. 

“It’s just passible the door may liave stuck, an*I - 
made mo tliink it was locked,” pondered Mr. Lifferd. 

Ho moved to the door, but it Of>ened in a normal m.m! ' 
each time he tried the handle. With a griuit he pickul • 
the exorcise^-books which had fallen on tlie floor, pla.-^ i 
th(‘m on his desk, then, without further delay, marched 
to the Big School where ho found Oakshot acting as d > -r 
kccpi'F. 

“ Ha.s anyone come in late ? ” inquired Mr. Liffenl k. 
a low tone. “ I mean witliin the la.st ten minutos or so : ' 

“ No, sir.” 

“l)'\ou liajipen to know if all the membei*s of i . 
di\'ision are here ? ” 
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“ I can’t say for certain, sir ; but I think tliey are all in 
the room.” 

“ I suppose you will be remaining somewhere near the 
door, Oakshot. If any boy comes in after this, let me 
have his name.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

A burst of applause marked the conclusion of a song, 
and the master moved on up the room. A moment later, 
Hastings, one of the prefects, who had been engaged earlier 
on with the duty of showing visitoi-s to their seats, came 
softly across to the door-keeper. 

“ What was Lifferd on to you about ? ” he inquiied 
with a grin. ” Any complaints ? ” 


” Wants me to tell liim if anyone comes in late,” wa^ 
the reply. ” I fancy he thinks that one of his lambs is 
loafing about instead of being at the concert, and means 
to scrag him for it.” 

” He’d better ask the Head to call the roll,” suggestetl 
Hastings. 

” It’s just like Lifferd ; always nagging about some¬ 
thing,” growled Oakshot. ” He'd drive me dotty if 
I liad much to do with him. I wonder tho.se poor 
beggars in his division don’t mutiny. If one of his 
classes ended in a riot, it wouldn’t surprise me in tho 
least.” 


CHAPTER X. 


"THE PIRATES RUBY." 


I 



first lesson on Monday morning. Oakshot, it may be .said, 
had reported that no boy had entered the Big School after 
he himself had been told to take the name of any late 
comer. 

“ Before we commence work,” began Mr. Lif¬ 
ferd, as he seated himself at his desk, “ there i.s 
a question I want to ask. Have any of you 
been inetldling with the lock of thr-t door ? ” 
There was a moment’s silence, then a murmur 
of “ No, sir.” 

” I came along here on Saturday evening, 
soon after the concert had commenced, an<l 
found the door lock€*d on the inside. Does 
anyone know how that happened ? ” 

Beyond a shaking of heads tho question 
received no answer. 

“ It has occurred to me,” went on the 
ma.ster, ” that the lock might have been tam¬ 
pered with in some way, so that tho slamming 
of the door cau.sod the bolt to shoot home. 
Some humorist—we are privileged to have at 
least one in the class-—some humoj-ist, I say, 
might have thought it extremely funny to pre- 
v'ent boys entering the room when they returned 
from the concert, and so create a scene of dis¬ 
order. No boy has any right to fasten that 
door, and the proper place for the key is on tho 
outside of the lock and not the inside. 
Just plea.HO remember that in future.” 

With this injunction the inquiry 
came to an end, and members of tho 
Middle Fifth turned their attention to 
the first lesson on tho time-table. 
When, in due time, the bell rang for 
tho mid-morning l>roak, Kelly and 
Hamble started off, arm in arm, for a 
stroll in the j^laying-field. 

“ I say, what's troubling Lifferd 
now ? ” asked Hamble. ” What was 
the meaning of that fu.ss he kicked up 
about the door being locked ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” returned Kelly. 
“ It was evidently meant for a dig 
at you when he said there was at least 
one humorist in the cla.ss.” 

” Well, I’ve done nothing to tho 
rotten old lock,” grumbled tho other. 
“ He’s got his knife into me ; if tho 
j)lace was struck by lightning he’d try 
to make out it wa.s my doing. 

‘ Humorist,’ indeed ;—w’hat doe.s ho 
know about humour ? That old wheeze 
of his about the signs of the Zodiac is 
the only joke he’s ever been able to 
understand. He's as bad as Lowan.” 

‘‘ Those two w’ould get on very well 
together, I .should think,” laughed 
Kelly. “ They might go off to some 


T hat he should have been locked out of his owm 
class-room was just the sort of thing calculated 
to rankle in Mr. Lifferd’s mind. He was still 
broofling over it when 
his class assembled for the 


** Mr. Lifferd plunged headlonj 
into the class-room, and dropped 
most of the exercise-books which 
had been carried under his left 

arm,” (See page 560 .) 
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remote farm-house for part of the summer holidays. 
Litfcrd would do all the talking, and the otlior man would 
l)e content to listen and sa> nothing. By the way, Lovvan 
never had the politeness to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter to the Mercury. Perhaps he*s taken it 
seriously, and means to print it after all.” 

“ Not he, the surly dog ; I don’t supjK»se he even smiled, 
but just tore the oUl thing up, and chucked it into his 
waste-paper basket. But he’ll tind I’m not .so easily 
squashed. I’m going to show him that my contributions 
are not intended to be ignored in that lofty way. I was 
thinking it out last night after I got to bed. Clreat sport— 
I simply shook with laughing.” 

“ What d’you mean to do ? ” asked Kelly. 

“ Wh\', start a ri\ al rag—call it the Hartivick Messenger." 

“ Silly game, that,” murmured Kelly. ‘‘ Lots of people 
have triefl to run what you might call an unofficial magazine, 
and the scheme has always fizzled out after the .second 
number.” 

“ Oh, but this would Vk* only a jape. We could write 
the stuff on sheets of scribbling paper, and bind them 
togtHher with paper fastenei's. Then pass it round for 
fellow.s to read. We could have ‘ School Notes,' anti a 
‘ Con-espondence C’ohmm.’ anti guy the old Mercnry no 
end.” - 

“ Who d’you mean by ‘ we ’ ? ” 

“ Why, you anti I, fathead ; if we can’t gt*t anyone else 
to help, we can do it between us. You shall be etlitor ; 
here and now 1 appoint \ on editor of the Hartwick 
Messenger." 

“ And here and now I don’t accept. Edit it yourself.” 

“ No, my bt)y. I’m the proprietor. I'm the ca})italist 
who is ready to provirle the ruled pa|)er^—I've got at least 
one old exercise-book tliat wants using up. Then, if there 
should be any actions for libel. I’ll engage st)in(‘ eminent 
K.C. for your defence.’’ 

“ Yt)u'd much bettei- lie low, Hamble, and try not to la* 
funny. You heard what Lifferd said this morniiig ; he 
simply hates your jokes like 
poison, aiul if he heard about 
this magazine he’d be sure to 
make it an excuse to go for 
you.” 

“ I’m not going to gu\' 

Tafferd ; it’s Lowan I’m aim¬ 
ing at.” 

“ Well, leave Lowan alone : 
you can’t expect him iu)t to 
kick if 3011 keep on twisting 
his tail. You .seem as if vou 
must go about asking for 
trouble, and vou’ll g(*t it be¬ 
fore you've finished.” 

“ Nothing of the sort. As 
fi*r you, my l>o>', vou ought 
to be' fe ‘ling jolly vncII buck(‘<l. 

Bv' a stroke of go(Kl luck, such 
as any voung fellow might lx* 
gla<l of, vou’v'e Ixsai ap|)oin- 
t(‘d etlitor of the Me.s.scnger. 

Tlie first instalment of voiii* 
salarv will be paid shortly, 
and v\ill take the form of 
('offee and shortbiead at Sj)er 
ling's.” 

“ ^’ah ! ” cxclaiirK'd Kelly. 

“ Y^ai r>we nu’ that alrciclN . 

As for this p«»tty magazino. 
vou can leave na* out. 1 wuii't 
have anything to do with it.” 

“You're throvNiug awav the 
cliauc«' of a life-tiua*. 
mans' follows of vour ag*, 
d'v'ou suppo.se, droj) into the 
edit(jrshij) of a maga/.ine ? ” 

“ Oh, shut up," gi-ow led 


Kelly. “ I tell you it’s a sillv .sc’heme; and you'll only 
make a fool of vourself.’’ 

Tlie call of the btdl, for a I’ctuni to work, put an cmd to 
the dispute. Hamble thought it advis ible not to bring any 
further pressure to bear on his chum for the time being, but 
he himself was determined to cany out the scheme. Any¬ 
way, he would make a .start, and Kelly could l>e coaxetl into 
changing his mind later on. 

“ The little blighter will want to chip in vs hen he .sees I’m 
fairh’ on the job,” thought Hamble. 

The afternoon turning out tfX) storrnv' for football, he 
betook himself to the Middle Fifth class-room, and settled 
down ill a corner armed with pen, blotting paper, ami an 
exercise-book which he had had .served out to him towanls 
the end of the previous term. He removed the only* two 
pages v\'hich had been u.sed, and was glad to find hims**lf 
left in peace by tlie other boys in the room, who imagimxl 
that he was about to tackle .some irnpo.sition. 

“ Now’ for it,” mutterefl Hamble, and dipped his pen 
in the ink. 

Ten minutes later he was still frowning at a blank pag»', 
on which not so much as a heading had been set dowm. The 
previous night, at bed-time, his mind had been full of 
brilliant ideas for the contents of the Messenger —the “ Cor¬ 
respondence Column,” the humorous “ School Notes,” 
tlie bogus reports of football matches ; but now', somehow, 
they .seemed all to hang fire. He needed Kelly to ilietate 
an opening sentence, and so give him a start. 

“ Hang it all, I must do .something,” he growled. 

Among other attractions he had decideii that the 
Messenger should have a .serial story, and it struck liiiu 
that this might prove an ea.sy thing for him to tackle. 
Ho cudgelled his brain, and suddenly, out of no- 
wheie, came what .seemed a ripping idea for a ])Iot. 
He put down a title, pauscxl for a few moment+i, then 
took a fresh dip of ink. A short time later he wa> 
going ahead at a gooil, stesuly pace, and 'with an oc*ca- 
sional grin of invv’ard satisfaction. 

“ I syv’, jiLst look at 
Hamble,” w’hispered Peel to 
a friend. “ Scribbling away at 
some impot, and all the time 
with a broail grin on his faev*. 
as if he enjoyed it. Putting 
some of his jokes into it, I 
supfKise, the giddy ass. I'«i 
rather like to luiovv who t hot¬ 
lines are for, and see what 
hap|)Ou.s when he .shows them 
up.” 

Pi-esently Kelly strolled in¬ 
to the rf)om. He glaneetl ar 
his friend, gues-sed iinrnetilately 
what the latter was doing, aixl 
kept at a distance. HambU' 
re-iead his list senteiict> aixl 
ehuekleil aloud. He was in 
elinetl to wonder how* it vva-i 
lie had nev’er attempteil anv - 
thing of this sort iK'fon' 
Keally the tale was topping— 
it was a scream. He was still 
labouring away with his |x*u. 
vvlnm the bell rang for aft«'r- 
noon school. 

For two whole tlays Kelly 
doggi'dly i*efused to ** join 
up.” He was forced to hear 
the opening instalment of thr 
serial story, and frankly pni- 
nounee<l it i*ot, vvhei'eiipon hi^ 
“ proprietor ” hunteii him in 
to a corner and punched him 
ill the ribs. It may affortl «n 
author a momentary o: 

satisfaction to chastise an 



H.ACHD. 

F<»rm Master (-.•ircjotWally, to .Wuh-n. who Was reproviNl by 

the il'-atl lor in.ikmii a < arW'aturi‘ olO ik- of tlu* iiiastors) :—** VWll. 
nn<l ubat <liil tin- sav iilxnit your funny plrtiiro ? ” 

.loNRs (with «l'mnty);—“ H«> >*ir. fiiat nobody but tht* lowed 

of till' low Would r.tli it fuiriN." 
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f imhiendly critic, hut Kelly’s l^ehavioiir and lack of 
sympathy had a depressing effect. It acted like a 
i. <louche of cokl water on the wliole Bcheme. 

I At the end of the second day Hamble himself was 
I l)eginning to feel less keen. He made no attempt to gf» 
, on with Correspondence ’’ or ‘‘ Sch(x>l Notes,” end tosseil 
I the first chapter of the serial into his locker. 

On Tlmrsday morning the Middle Fifth had l>een occupied 
, or alxnit a quarter-of-an-hour with their first lesson when 
Mr. Lifferd rose from liis chair to collect some work which 
I had been done in the pievions evening's prep. 

“ Just get those exercise-books ready,” he commanrled. 

It was not until the master was half way 
<lown the i*oom that Hamble maile a dis¬ 
tressing discovjery ; lie sat for a moment 
aghast at his own stujiiflity, then half rose 
from the form as if in the hope of making a 
quick dive for his locker. 

“ Sit still, Hamble ! \\'hy must you keep 
jumping about like that ? ” 

” Please, sir, may I go to my locker ? ” 

“ No, you may not go to your locker ; why 
.should you ? ” 

” I’ve forgotten my exercise-book, sir.” 

“ Exercise-book ! - what's that you'xo 
'rot in your hand ? ” 

“ It’s the wrong one. sir,” faltered Hamble. 

I made a mistake.” 

“ Indeed ! ” snapped ^Fr. Lifferd, who 
I eemerl to guess instinctively that this was 
;K)inething more than an ordinary mistake. 

” Let me see it.” 

He stepped forward, and snatched the 
Lf>ok out of its owner's hand. There fol- 
lr»wed some sei*onds of terrible silenc(‘. 

Several boys turned tlieir heads, wondering 
Avhat could be the mt'aning of this ominous 
lull. Kelly knew in a moment what had 
happened, and held his bieath. 

“ Oh ! ” snorted Mr. Lifferd, “ so this is 
the way you waste your time and school 
>^tationery. A most lemarkable achievement 
J'm sure. May 1 ask if it’s original ? ” 

“ Y—yes, sir.” 

“ Indeed, in—d(‘ed ; a.al no doubt founded 
on your favourite author. It gives one a 
fair idea as to the style of literature you find 
most to your taste, \\ ith >-our leave 1 should 
i-eally like to reml this out to the cla.ss ; it 
will 1)0 a les.son in English. ‘ as .she is 
writ.’ ” 

Grasping the exercise-book, and without 
waiting for permission to be granted, ^Ir. 

Eifferd strode back to liis desk, his face 
<liatorted with a horrible smile. 

” M ill you all please listen to thi.s,” he 
Logan. “ If tliere were time I should like 
you all to write it out as an example of 
i^fined and polislwHl composition. It is the 
first chapter of a stor>' by our budding 
novelist, Hamble.” 

The opening instalment of the .serial, 
which the speaker now read aloud, was as 
, follows :— 


priceless engravings adorned the walls, and you could play 
billiards on the table if you took off the false top. It was 
the best study in the school, and Lumtioufi wa.s the lad of 
the village, if you know what I mean, that is to say at 
Topnoteh he was absolutely IT. He was everything. He 
was Captain of the Fifteen, President of the Cocoa Club, 
Editor of the Magazine, Custodian of the Museum, and 
(Jiucker-out of the Debating Society'. 

The thing he was proudest of most was being boss of the 
Museum, the fame of which liad spread all over the country. 
It contained manj' specimens, such as the egg of a sen-horse, 
which wei'enot even to be found in the British Museum. On 

\Vednesda\*s and .Saturdays 
it was thrown open to the 
jniblic, and people came to 
see it even 
from distant 
land:;. 


THE I'lKATE’S RFBV. 

BY 

CuAIlLKS Mi;RRVTHOI (UfT. 

Author of Smitinrnni Ho! uith the ScnJl and ('/•(.. 


“ Hamble followed the football skipper into the corridor, 
up at footer this afternoon,* began the latter.” {Sec page 


bones,"' The Younff Head Hunters," etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

.\rchibald Lumtioas flung himself down on a couch in 
hi.s luxiirioiKsly furnished study at Topnoteh Collece : 


* You didn't turn 

3 ^ 5 ) 

Recently an old boy, now a famous explorer, had pre¬ 
sented to the collection a casket of jewels, which he had 
discovered on a lonely island in the Pacific, and w'hich had 
been buried tliere, by a notorious pirate called Captain 
C.'rosseye. Among these precious stones was a magnificent 
ruby, as big as a chocolate Easter egg. 

You’d have thouglit that Lumtious was a lucky chap. 
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but just now there was a dark frown on his noble brow. 
He went over to a choice, inlaid cabinet, and took out a 
siphon of soda water and a tin of Swiss milk. He mixed 
himself a stiff peg, and after he’d drunk it he looked 
better. 

There was a knock at the door, and Brown the butler 
entered with a visiting card on a silver tray. 

“ If you please, sir,” he said, “ there’s a gentleman 
come who says he’d like to see over the museum.” 

” Tell him this is Tuesday, and it’s only open to visitors 
on Wednesday and Saturday,” was the haughty reply. 

” He very much wants to see it, sir,” said Brown. “If 
you look at this you’ll see who he is.” 

Our hero took the card, and saw that the name on it was 

Lord Rottingham.” 

Lumtious thought that perhaps if he was decent to the 
nobleman, he would invite him to the castle for some 
pheasant shooting in the Christmas holidays. 

” All right,” he said. “ I’ll show him round.” 


ngham seemed to be 


The chief thing about Lord Rotti 
his nose, which was very large 
and bright pink. Lumtious was 
pleased to find himself hob¬ 
nobbing with a lord, and for a 
time they got on together like a 
house on fire. 

“ What I want most to sec,” 
said the visitor, after a time, 

“is the collettion of precious 
stones which belonged to Captain 
Croaseye.” 

Lumtious produced the casket, 
though anyone who had been 
watching him closely would have 
seen that he bit his lip. 

“ But where is the famoas 
ruby ? ” inquired the visitor. 

“ I fancy it has been sent 
r.way to bo cleaned,” muttered 
Lumtious. 

“ That is a lie ! ” cried Lord 
Rottingham, suddenly tearing 
otT his nose, which was really a 
disguise made of cardboard. 

“ Wretched youth, I am Inspec¬ 
tor Higgins of Scotland Yard, 
and I arrest you on a charge of 
having stolen Crosscye's ruby ! ” 

Lumtious staggered back with a cry of dismay, and in 
fio doing upset a whole collection of old cliina, which was 
smashed to bits all over the floor. At that moment a 
mummy case, which stood in a corner, suddenly opened, and 
a man sprang out wearing a long cloak and a black mask. 
He d«‘alt InsjK*ctor Higgins a fearful blow on the liead with 
a sandbag, which sti’etched the unhaj)py uflicer senseless on 
the tloor. 

“ Who on earth are yon ? ” gasjrerl Lumtious. 

“ I am your friend,” hissed the stranger. “ Fly while 
there is yet time.” 

It W'as a fearful scene. Lumtious and the man with the 
black mask stood staring at each other, while broken 
<*bina and tlu; senseless <lct<‘ctive littered tlio floor. .At 
that moment the voire of the lieadrnaster was beard outside 
in the [)asssag'‘. He was taking seme people round who 
then^jht of s<>n(ling their son to the school. 

“ Ami now 1 will sltow you our nuis(Mim,” ho was saying. 
“ I urn sure you will bo surprised to see some of the things 
it contains.” 

(To he continued.) 


Doan’t be Diemal! 

T^OAN’T take yer gloom an’ torn ’en 

A' out! Folks ’ave their bits ’o grey! 
’Tis plain as pikestaff ns should 
try to brighten up their way ! 

Doan’t start a-tellin’ dismal tales o’ all 
wot’s goin’ wrong ! 

Folks bain’t that set on sorrow-talk— 
they’m thirstin’ fer a song ! 

It sims to me that all that’s bright an’ 
gnde an’ merry, too. 

Be just th’ gossip as ns nades to brace 
ns, me an’ you ! 

So lock ’em up, th’ fears an’ sich, an’ 
turn th’ key npon them : 

Ask God to give ’e robes o’ plnck—an’ 
doan’t ’e fail to don them ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 


Mr. Lifferd read this extraordinary production thronch 
from start to finish without a smile, though the whole cla^- 
were shaking with suppressed mirth. When the cc>ii 
eluding words were ree^jhed there was an outburst 
laughter. 

“ Si—^lence ! ” shouted the master. 

It was some seconds before quiet was restored, by wliif h 
time Mr. ■ Lifferd’s wrath had reached boiling point, k 
was some relief to him to feel that he had a victim on who: i 
to vent his displeasure. 

“Where did you get this exercise-book, Hamble?’ 
he demanded. 

Hamble answered him promptly. 

“ It was one I had when I was in the lower divisirm. 
sir.” 

” Oh; and may we take this, then, as an example of th' 
tasks that you were in the habit of showing up i - 
Mr. !Manton ? ” 

“ No, sir; I tore out the first two pages, whi( h 
were the only ones used.” 

“ You’ve no business to 
books or paper proxuded by th- 
» « « « « « « 4 « # « # • school for any purpose but tha. 

for which they were intended. T ► 
read such stuff anyone might lx* 
led to wonder if you were sano. 
And this is how you waste yemr 
time when you are supposcxl to h 
at work.” 

“ Please, sir, I didn’t write it 
in school hours,” urged Hanihl' 
But Mr. Lifferd was not to 1^ 
appeased. 

“ Now% don’t prevaricat'^: 
you deliberately brought this boe : 
into class. Very well, you wi; 
come to me after dismissal, and 1 
will see you make up at Ica> 
some of the time you’ve liK 
concocting this rubbislL” 

Gradually the storm subside-l. 
and by the time the first p‘ri<M 
of the morning’s work camo t > 
an end, comparative calm lui I 
been restored. 

^ ^ “ Blowse never seems to Iiav 

the faintest idea how to wur.. 
this heating apparatus,” c i; 
plained Mr. Lifferd, as he rose from his chair. “Ju- 
open that window, Welch ; and you can shut it ag' ' 
when wo come back at the end of break.” 

Welch lingered behind in obedience to this requ '* 
while the rest of his class-mates hurried out of the n> 

In the act of leaving his desk, Mr. Lifferd picked up HambI: ^ 
exercise-book, tore out the pages which had been written ■ :i. 
and, with a look of scorn, tossed them into the wa^t- 
l)aper basket. 

Welch noticed I he master’s action and a .emile -i 
satisfaction flitted across his face. He closed the wind 
accr)rdin':i: to instnictious and paused for a moment eiv i-’ 
turiK'd to go. 

“ I’ve a good mind to collar that yarn,” he said t * 
himself. “ Hamble won’t know what’s become of it, 
and I might hav^e some fun with it later on.” 

It was merely a vague idea that, at some future time, iw 
might be able to make Hamble look foolish. He pickai 
t he loose pages out of the waste-paper basket and thrast 
them into his pocket. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WORDS OF 

O N leaving the (lining-hall, after tea, Hamble betook 
himself to the reading-room, whore he planked 
himself down at one of the tables. Seizing hold 
of the nearest magazine, he began turning its 
pages in a manner which showed no interest either in the 
reading matter or illustrations. 

“ Young I\elly was right in calling it a silly game,” he 
growled below his breath. ” I wish I’d left it alone.” 

He was thinking of the Harttrick Messenger scheme, the 
disastrous ending of which was partly the i*eason why he 
liad sought refuge in the reading-room instead of spending 
the free time before prep in his class-room, which, since 
the dowfifall of Welch, had become quite a pleasant resort. 
The interest showm by the general public in ” The Pirate’s 
Kuby ” was of a kind not calculated to soothe its author’s 
riifhed feelings. The Middle Fifth had gi*eatly enjoyed 
Mr. Lifferd's reading of the first instalment, and harl since 
pestered the luckless ” Charles Merrythought ” with 
countless questions. They wanted to know what became 
of Lumtious and the wearer of the black mask when the 
headmaster entered the museum. They asked why it was 
that “The Young Head Hunters,” and other works by 
the same writer, were not in the school library. 

“ Asses! ” 
grunted 
Hamble. 


WARNING. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would probably have 
enjoyed the joke, being quite equal to a good-natured 
exchange of chaff; but just no\v any reference to the 
matter touched him on a raw spot. Mr. Lifferd had in¬ 
sisted that the offence was two-fold : that school stationery 
had been put to an improper use, and that the exercise- 
book had been smuggled into class in order that time, which 
should have been devoted to more serious subjects, might 
be wasted in writing sensational fiction. “ Charles Merry¬ 
thought ” had receivcxl an imposition which had kept him 
a prisoner at his desk after dinner, and so prevented his 
going to the playing-field. 

Hamble reached the last page of the magazine he had 
picked up, and tossed it aside. He was in the act of 
reaching out for another when someone touched him on 
the shoulder, and, looking up, he saw Oakshot standing 
by his side. 

“ Como out a minute, I want to speak to you,” mutteml 
Oakshot. 

Conversation was not alk^wed in the reading-room. 
Hamble rose, and followed the football skipper out into 
the coiTidor. 

“ You didn’t turn up at footer this afternoon,” began 
the latter. “ I suppose you haven't forgotten that it’s the 
Second Fifteen match against \Vo(xlbridge on Wednesday, 
next week ? ” 

“It was Lifferd’s fault ; he made me stay in to write a 
thundering great irnpot.” 

Oakshot shrugged his shoulders, as if he were not 
inclined to accept this as a sufficient excuse for absence 
<‘rom jiractice. There followed a few moments of gloomy 

silence, during which Welch happened to come strolling 

along the passage. He glanced at the pair as ho 

pa.ssed, and slightly rai.sed his eyebrows. At the 
same time his lips curled into a faint 
smile as if he gues.sed that his rival 
was getting a dressing-down. The 
look stung Hamble like the cut of a 
whip, ancl he conunenced a hurried 
account of the moming'.s 
mishap. 

“It was quite an acci- 
dtMit.my bringing the wTonp 
book into cla.ss,” ho con¬ 
cluded. “ Manton, or any 
of the other masters, would 
have understood that and 
let me off. But Lifferd 
wouldn't listen to a word 1 
had to say. He's got his 
knife into me, and if he 
couldn't Jiiid a reason for 
giving mo an impot, he'd 
invent one.” 

“ Oh, 1 know he's not 
easy to get on with,” 
admitted the football ca|>- 
tain. “ Still, other fellows 
manage to keep to windward 
of him, and I should think 
you might if you tried. By 
the way, I didn’t know you 
were an author.” 

Hamble gi-inned. 

“ Did you intend to offer 
this story of yours to the 
Mercury ? ” 

“No fear,” laughed Hamble. 
“ I sent Lowaii a letter for 
his ‘ Correspondence Col¬ 
umn,’ but he never even 
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acknI)\^•K■(lL’:('(:l tlu^ r'^celpt of t!i:* ni\’ i(?( !i 

WHS lo start a ri\al iiiuija/iiRi. Hut J <,*lm( kecl iij) tlit* 
schcin*'. as it (liclii't socin worth w]iik>." 

“ muiiiiurecl Oak-iliol, and for a inonienl st'*c>‘(l 

thinkinu. 

‘‘Lo"k hero,” Jie began, “I hapj)ened to hear Chubb 
giving sumeoiie an aeoennt of this sereaniiiigly funiiv’ slor\' 
of yours. Clujl)b said that to hear Lifferd i*eadiiig it oin 
was prjeoless. So far an 1 could undei'stand it was about 
some p<!rs<»)i calh^l ‘ Liimtioiis,’ who had a noble brow, 
aiui draiiik Swiss milk and soda water. Ho had charge of 
a selmol museum, from which some groat treasure had 
been stul<m.” 

vSojnothing of that kia 1 ; of (.-oui-sc It was all rot,” 
said lituuble. 

Oakshot nodtled, and looked glum It seemed us if 
what iittle he liad lieard of the story Imd not appealed to 
his s*>iLsc of iiuraoiir. 

Wily on earth can't v ou let that fellow' alone ? ” ho 
began, “ Low'an, I mean. You complaiuetl, just now, 
about Lifferd having got his knife into you, and yet > ou 
think it’s quite nil right for you to get your knife into 
anothoi* person. I know I..owan is a bit queer, but it’s 
precious poor sport to keep on trying to guy a fellow' just 
because he’s eeeeiitrie. Besides, ;v ou*re not doing yoiusolf 
any good by it, let me tell you.” 

Kii, wiiat d’;s ou mean ” inquired Hamble, struck 
by the tono in which the last remark was uttered. 

“ You didn’t bag that vase that disappeared from the 
museum. J suppose ? ” 

Oakshot hold his breath for a moment after the question 
liad been ]im, ratlier wondering what would be the reply. 
He felt ])rcttv sure that the infonnation he had received 
from KoHv was eorroet, but, since middle day, an un- 
jili^asaut feeliug of doubt had risen in liis mind. 

“ No, of course I didn’t. W'hat should make you think 
it was my doing ? ” 

Oakshot gave a sigh of i-eli(‘f. 

1 11 tell you just how the matter stands,” he began. 
“ Tbo only nitioiial explanation for the disafipearauee 
of that vase soeins to lie that it was taken as a joke to annoy 
Lowan, and tlio a.ss who flid it finds h(‘'s gone too far aii<i 
is afraid to ])iit it back, in ease he might be collai’ed. The 
natural thing to supjiose is that it was done by someone 
who tak<’s a delight in I'otting Lowan ; and the (piestion 
lui.s })een raised what fellows in tlu* school answer that 
d<!S(‘ripti(j!i. Belwecn ourselves, 1 may tell you that 
voui- uauKi has been mentioned. 

’* V\ ho says 1 stolo the vase ? 

‘‘ No 011(3 lias aetuallv said >011 took it. W’hat I'm tr\ ing 
to dill into your h(‘ml is that tlie disa|ipearanee c>f that 
V loolx's like a practical joke, done bv som(‘one w ho likt‘s 
to 111,ike game of ianvan. .Vow, that's what you yourself 
Iceej) oil doing. You siaid him an idiotic letter for the 
Mcyrmtf, and now miu write this rotten story. In each 
e.tisf il's an attempt to pol<e fun at tli«‘ museum. You've 
(»ul\ got to kee|) it u|) long enoiigli. a*i<l h'llows will decide 
lliat lli<’ icmoviil of Stew art gift was vour doing." 

•• riiey may think what tiuw likt*. but the> can't prov(' 
it.’ 

W'lietlu r they can prove it or not, that's wliat people 
will lliink ; and it'll be jollv unjik'asant for you. my boy. 
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“ Lifferd took it aw'ay, so I suppo.se lie\s torn it np“ 

Siiieo the Messenger project had fallen thiou: 

“ C'liarles Merrythought wa.s indifferent os to the i; 
of the opening instalment of Iiis serial story. Then' v 
e\'e.iy rea,son to believe that it had been de.stroyed ; -u 
as the author did not know how and bj* vv’^hom tlie mit s 
script had been preserved, he did not for a moment ini i^ ir 
that “The Pirate’s Ruby ” might cause him still hinl/ 
trouble. 

“ Well,” began Oakshot, as if harking back to wit 
liad been his main object in getting his companion 
of the reading-room, “ 3'ou’ll nev^er make anj’thinir 
footer if jmu play tlie fool, and sjiend your aftcnri'?!; 
wTiting impots. Y"ou must walk warily with Liffrri 
Diwi’t give him a chance to get at you again.” 

“ rn take Jollv good care I don’t, but he atwav-s cts 1> 
my work, and he mav' keep me in for that, if he c«ir 
find any other excuse.” 

“ You must manage it somehow,” said Oidcshot, tumrnL 
to w'alk aw'a;^^ “If he sees 3'ou’re really trying to ke*; 
out of ti*oiible, you’ll get on with him, same aa the oth-r 
fellows do.” 

In the meantime. Welch had descended the stairs Icadin*: 
down into the basement, and made his way to what 
known as the boot-room. It had a cement floor from whirli 
roimd thi*ee of the walls, rose shel\^e.s divided into '<mn 
square partitions for the reception of boot-s and sliJ^pf^ 
At one end stood a long deal table at which Banks, wir 
wielded the blacking brushes, did his W'ork. A 
gas jet was burning, and bv its light the newcomer l>'li^ i 
a solitarv^ figure standing in the middle of the flucn an 
.soeminglv' in a brown study. 

“Hullo, old sport,” exclaimed Priest, turning his liw 
as the sound of footsteps roused him from his rever 

So we meet again.’’ 

Relations betwe(*n the two had been rather .strain 
imnicdiatelv after th'' stiiik-bomb row, each having blaci 
the other for the disaster. Priest declared it w'as Welcii 
fault for putting the packet in the WTong locker, vvlu 
M’elch said it was Pi’iest who had knocked the parcel o 
of his hand and then .stamped on it. 80, for a matter 
twenty-four bom’s, thev' Ixad hardly been on sjx'akin. 
tc'ims ; but there were reasons, on both sidc^, why tli 
state of affairs should not be allowed to continue. Fiirli- 
himself no longer cock-of-the-walk in the Middle Fi 
class-room, AVclch had l>eeu glad to hav’e a fellow- in the L'p]> 
division as a friend to go about W'ith, wliile Priest 
still anxious to carry out his scheme with regard to r 
motor-cvcle. Thev had soon decided to bur\- the hat< i ’ 
and treat the stink-bomb affair as an unfortunate mis 1 
for wliich, if anyone was to blame, that person w-aa Hainl' 
who was the cau.se of the plot. 

“ 1 meant to hav'e put mv slippers on directly after ^ 
murmured Welch. “ oiilv' I got interested in a book 1 • •' 
reading." 

He hi^gari to take off his boots, and for a few inoio : 
no fmtluM* word wa.s sjiokeii. 

‘I say," Ix’gau Priest in a confidential tone, 
think this chap Banks is honest ? ” 

" I suppose lr‘ is," letumed W’elch, straightening ‘ 
hack, and regaivling his friend wdth a look of inilci siii | • 
at such an unexpected question. “ WTiv* not ? 

“ I was wondering if he could hav-e collaied that .Tapa’. ' 
vase." 

“ What on earth put that idea into your h«?Hd ? “ 

“ Well, he swe(‘p?> out the iniiseurn. that's part nt i 
job. and it s«‘emed to me po.ssible lie miglit have tak*n ‘ 
faiK'v' to the thing.” 

“ Ihit what eould he df- wifh it ? ” 

“ 1 sup|)v)so it's woiih something. He told me •: 
he'd got ndatives in London. He might think, if In- - 
it to them, they could sell it at some curiosity sluq^." 

You don't suppose he could liide it awav down ! " 

I supposi^ ? ■’ askiMl Welch, with a laugh, at the .same vi 
'jlriiK iiicr lonnd the room in which tlicrc .stxMuod no po.-s *» 
pi »< 13 for the coiK*(*alnu‘nt of stolen goods. 
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“Just keep cave a inomoiit.” muttered Priest with a 
glauco towards tlie d(>oi. 

He walked quiekl\' across to tlie table, and, on reaohiii'j: 
its fartlier side, pulled out a drawer. For a few* seconds 
lie rummagetl amidst its contents. 

“You ai*e a fool,” laughed Welch. “He couldn't ju 
tlio v^ase in that drawer. It isn’t deep enough.” 

Priest closed the drawer, and came slowly back from the 
table. 

” 1 know, but 1 thought I'd like to see if, amongst that 
rubbish, he’d got anything that didn't belong to Jiirn. 
J'hat would show if lie was light-fingered.” 

“ He’s honest enougli ho far as I know,” said Welch. 
“ Why should you .suddenly think he isn’t ? ” 

“ Someone took that beastly va.se, and, as I said befoi'e, 
the fact that the chap .sweeps out the museum, wlien there's 


no one about, makes one woiuler if he had anything to do 
witli it. 

“ Of cour.se,” continued Priest, after a moment’s pause, 
“ I <lon't want you to tell anyone w hat I've said. If 
it got to Banks's ears tliat I'tl been sugge.oting he wasn’t 
honest, he'd complain to the Head. Hang it all, the 
fellow might bring an acticMi against na* for tlefamation of 
character. What I said was just iK'tween you and me.” 

“ Oh, I shan't I'epeat it.” 

“ Just so. Of cour.se, it's merely a w ild notion that came 
into my liead.” 

Welch nodded, but the convei*sation left tlu^ odd impres¬ 
sion on his mind that liis eompanion was keeping sometliing 
back. It seemcfl as if Priest must have some reason for 
.suspecting Banks, which he did not cai^e to disclo.se. But 
why on earth should a man like Banks take a sudd’JU fancy 
to steal a Japanese vase ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


•• WELL PLAYED ! * 



T hough to 1 h^ awarded Secoiul Fifteen colours was a 
coveted distinction at Hart wick, the team seldom 
played more than tlu-ee matches, the most 
important t»f these being the annual encounter 
'with \Yoodbridge. 

“ We’ve got to lick them, Kelly, my boy,” said Hamble. 
If we don’t I shall .send my cap home, and tell my .sister 
i^he can malce it into a pin-eusliion." 

As a rule Hamble was a good enough sportsman to rest 
tsatisfied, after a Iiaid-fouglit game, with the knowledge 
that tJie best sule had won; but 
there were rc^asous why all Hart- 
wickiaris were anxious that, in this 
particular con- 
te.st, their aide 
should prove 
victorious. 

W^oodbridge was 
a small town 
some ten miles 
ilistant, and its 
I J ram mar Scho<^J 


** * N«w, Hamble—now’s yowr cbaaoe ! ’ cane a piercing 
yell from Oaksbet.” {See page 569.) 


football team, iK)t being strong enough to m*'>t the 
Hartwiek Fiisit Fifteen, had alwavs plaved tlie Second. 
Owing chiefly to the fact tliat the Grammarians w’ent 
in for hockev' after Christmas, the fixUiies hml lieen limitCM:! 
to one match a year, played alternately on the grounds 
of the respective schools. 

Witliin the last two years, the intro<luction of a new' 
industry had caused the town of Woodbridge to go ahead, 
and many of its institutions had I>eneflted by this wave 
of prosperity. Among these was the Grammar School, 

w liich Jiad increased in 
numbers ; and the pre¬ 
vious winter term, when 
it liad been the turn of 
(lie Hartwiek 
team to play 


awav from liome, the\' had Ijeen pi*etty Ijadly lieaten 
Twelve montlis had |)n.s.sed, and it was expected that 
the Grammarians would now feel themselves strong 
enough to tackk' the Hartwiek First Fifteen. Their 
challenge, however, was sent as usual to the Second, 
who felt tliat to refu.se it after their last licking would 
be equivalent to showing the w*hite feather. 

Tlien, about tluee weeks befoie the contest, came 
two items of news which made Hamble and his com¬ 
rades determined to win the match or peri.sh in the 
attempt. Tlie tidings were brought by a fellow’ in the 
Upper Fifth. namiHl ^Morrison, who had lieen .s|>endiMg 
a wt'ek-eiid with a relative, who lived at Woodbridge. 
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According to Morrison the general belief held by the 
Inhabitants of Woodbridge was that, twelve months ago, 
the Grammar School had beaten Hartwick College. Ye 
Gods !—not a second team, but Hartwick College ! More¬ 
over, another victory was confidently expected the present 
season. 

“ And that’s not all,” said Morrison. “ I heard on very 
good authority that, after this year, they mean to play 
‘ Soccer,’ so in all probability this is the last time we shall 
play them at football. If they win this match, then, 
for ever after, it’ll be declared by all the fools in Woodbridge 
that their blessed school was too good for us at footer—, 
licked us two years running, and w’ould have kept on licking 
us if the game hadn’t been changed.” 

Those who listened to Morrison were deeply moved 
by his tidings. It was felt that the honour of the w'hole 
community was at stake. Interest in the coming contest 
grew keen, and, on the Wednesday afternoon when it was 
to be decided, the crowd of spectators along the touch 
lines was considerably larger than that which usually 
as.sembled to watch a Second Fifteen game. 

“ They look a pretty beefy lot,” said Welch, as the visitors 
lined up in readiness for the kick-off. 

Undle, to whom the remark was addressed, shrugged 
his shoulders. He had not yet got over his disappointment 
at not being awarded a place in the Second Fifteen, and was 
mean-spirited enough to feel prepared to enjoy a grim sense 
of satisfaction at seeing the home side well thrashed. 

“ Oh, w e’re no good,” he muttered. “ You see, our 
men’ll never be able to hold them.” 

The whistle screeched, and it soon seemed as if Undle's 
dismal prophecy w’as likely to be fulfilled. Twice in suc¬ 
cession the Woodbridge pack carried the scrum, sls if 
their weight wes overpowering, the second performance 
being followed by an ugly rush. They came on, dribbling 
the ball with good support on either flank and in rear. 
For some moments it looked as if they would break right 
through the liome defence, then Tadby, the Hartw^ick back, 
managed to clear with a long drop into touch. 

Some give-and-take play in mid-field caused the onlookers 
to breathe more freely, though this relief w’as not destined 
to last for long. The visitors managed to heel the ball 
out of a scrum, and, almost before the spectators roali.sed 
w'liat was happening, tlie leather had been passetl by 
a nimble ** half,” and secured by Garnet, the Woodbridge 
right “ tliree-quarter,” a long, lean-looking individual, 
on whose sinewy frame thci'O was not an ounce of super¬ 
fluous flesh. 

When (iarnet once got ‘‘going.” things W'eio likely 
to Jiappen. They did so now. He could run like a grey- 
liound, and possessed the power to dodge without slacken¬ 
ing spc'cd. Tlie Hart wick “half” might perhaps Jiavo 
stopjjed him, but, in attempting a liigh collar, was fended 
off. (Jainet simply jan rouiul Hambl(‘, the tips of whoso 
lingeis mt'H‘l\ gin/ed tin* (Miomy's i(d and wliite jersey, 
and a fow soeonds later tlie ball was gnjunded well over the 
Jin<‘. 'I’be t ly w as coin <*rt<‘(l, and within little more 
than ten minutes of tli<' commeneement of the game, 
A\'oodbii<Ige had notched a goal. 

Hotten," growled I'ndle. “ Did you see liow’ Hainldo 
mufTrd that collar’ ? Ib* might Jiiive stoj)])ed that eiiap 
<’asil\ y ■ 

‘Of <<»mso Ih’ miglit,” agrc'cd Welch. ‘‘Our men aro 
hi pcle-.s ; tln’v semi to ha\e niad(.‘ up th(‘ir minds to lio 
<ho\n, and tak«‘ a licking.” 

hoMi(‘ team. h(»wc\cr, had no sueli intention, and the 
goal w hich liad just bi'cri scored against them seemed to 
have tlic ('fleet (»f rousing tin tn to a dis|)la>' of greater energy 
and d<'fcrrninat ion ; in t la' la'xt scrum tJiey were quicker 
in packing, arul in starting to shove the instant the ball 
was down. Once, more (hirru't got a chance to repeat 
liis former a<-lii('vement, but tlris time Hamblo got him 
fairly, with a collar whicli held both the man and the ball, 
BO preventing a })ass. 

“ Played, Hamble ! ” shouted a number of voices, 
amidst which that of Oukshot could l>o clear ly distinguished. 


“ Pooh ! ” sneered Undlo. “ Can’t see anything remark¬ 
able in that. Why, the chap simply ran into his arms.” 

The play became more even, and the Woodbridge “ back.” 
who at the start Imd seemed likely to remain unemployeHl, 
now got sufficient exercise to keep him warm. Elves, 
the Hartwick right “ three-quarter,” brought off a gool 
run which ended within a few yards of the enemy’s line; 
and later, a combined rush on the part of th^ home forward^ 
resulted in a try, though the place-kick failed to seciir>^ 
a goal. The faces of the spectators brightened ; thev* hopeil 
that the good work thus begun would continue, but, thougli 
there was plenty of 8trenuou.s play on both sides, when 
half-time was called no addition had been made to the scon? 
of either team. 

The rival Fifteens changed ends, and gathered in group-, 
evidently discussing the fortunes of the fight as th< > 
refreshed themselve.s with slices of lemon. To jiulL'* 
by their looks, neither party was well satisfied with the result 
of the game so far. Woodbridge had promised themseh c^ 
a victory, the news of which should almost create a riot 
when they returned to their native heath ; during the first 
quarter-of-an-hour it had seemed as if their hopes woiiM 
be fulfilled, then, in some almost imaecountable way, their 
success had seemed to hang fire. Hartwick, on the oth< r 
hand, hewi been for days anticipating this encoimter witli 
the firm resolve to perish rather than allow the enemy w 
depart in triumph. 

” Buck up, you fellows,” said Garnet. “ We’ve got tlie 
wind behind us now, so we ought to do them down tins 
journey.” 

‘‘ Look here,” growled Colton, the home skipper ; “ we 
shall have to go ‘ all out ’ now, if we mean to win. Krsrp 
the ball in close w’hen you dribble, and mind what you're 
doing when they start trying to screw the scrum.” 

Play continu^ to be pretty equal for some time aft» r 
the fresh start hewi been made, then the visitors’ superior 
w^eight seemed to be gradually wearing down thrir 
opponents, and again and again the game was forced into 
the Hartwick twenty-five. There were moments of breath¬ 
less suspense when it seemed as if the line must bo crosseil. 
but the defenders fought with the energy of desperation. 
Time after time they managed to clear, though only t-> 
find, a few minutes later, the battle once more raging in 
close proximity to their citadel. Owing to recent hea\ \ 
rain the ground was soft, and all the players boro mark- 
of tho fray. Hamb’.e looked as if he had been steejjh - 
chasing and come to gi-ief in a muddy ditch. It si>einol 
as if, though the enemy might be denied tlie crusliinj 
victory they had coveted, they would at least enjoy th- 
satisfaction of carrying away with them a considerahU 
portion of their opponents’ playing-field, plasteiY-<i r*i 
shorts and jerseys. In the hurly-burly which follow*.i 
each fi-esh onslaught, it was impossible to distinguish all th- 
valorous deeds performed by individual players, but twir * 
Hamble was seen to bring down the forinidablo t iame:, 
and each time when failure w^ould have meant a toueh-dow r.. 

“Hartwick!—HART—WICK!” came from tho nu 
lookcMs, tho cry sounding at times like one of ahn^ 
agonised appeal. 

Welch and Imdle preserved a moody silence, tlioiigh tlr . 
found it difficult not to betray some signs of excitonicTir 
Slowly tlie minutes dragged away ; it w’as dmwing noiir * • 
time, and home supporters glanced anxiously at th* ’• 
watches, almost resigned now to accept defeat, so li>ng a- 
thf^ score remained as it stood. 

“ Xow% W’oodbridge—get it through!” roarod t:-' 
enemy’s skipper. 

An overw’helming rush brought the battle oneo ni* •- 
into the home quarters ; for an instant it soomed as :t 
nothing could stand against it; then there w’as a ohot k. 
Tlie hostile forwards had overrun the ball; there was 
moment of wild confusion, the silence being broken only 
by the stamp of feet and breathless exhortations ; th^'u 
Colton managed to clear with a vigorous punt which sent 
the ball far down the field. Two minutes later a player 
was brought down ne€urly opposite the half-way flskg, and 
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2 tlie weary forwards goaded themselves into swift action 
as they packed for the scrum. 

What followed liappened so quickly that it was accom- 
I plished almost before the spectators raisetl a cheer. The 
ball was heeled out by Hartwick, Morrison seized it, and 
li was on the move before the scrum began to break up. Ho 
} cleared his opposing half, retained possession long enough 
\ to draw the three-quai*ter, then passed cleanly to Hamble. 

“ Now, Hamble—now’s your chance ! ” came a piercing 
} yoll from Oakshot. 

Hamble could ne\’er clearly remember how he did it. 

I At the time ho was vaguely conscious of running as ho had 
i never run before, with a rising roar of voices sounding in 
his ears, and what seemed like open ground before him. 
Someone tried to seize him, but was sent sprawling, while 
the Hartwickian, with his jersey torn open at the collar, 
recovered his stride after a long stagger. A danger-signal 
of red and white loomed up before him—the enemy’s back ; 
ho dodged, was held, wrenched himself fi-ee, and knew no 
more till he found himself lying flat on the grass with the 
ball under him, a yard over the line. 

“ Well played, Hamble ! Well played, sir ! ” 

The roar of voices died down as Colton prepared to take 
tlie place-kick; then the cheering broke out afresh with a 
rapturous shout of “ Goal ! ” as the ball was seen sailing 
over the crossbar between the posts. 

“ A piece of sheer luck,” commented Undle. “ The 
Woodbridge backs were all out of place.” 

“ Of course,” agreed Welch. “ What on earth they were 
tliinking of I can’t imagine. It was like opening your front 
door, and asking someone to walk in.” 

Anyway, no one could dispute that the goal had been 
won, and with it the match, for, hardly had play rei'om- 
inenced when time was called, and the visitors retired 
beaten by a try. 

Hamble matle a bolt for the shelter of the pavilion, in 
order to escape the plaudits of the crowd ; the sense of 
liaving “ done his bit ” for the school was all the reward 
ho desired, but ho could not escape the warm i-eception 
which awaited him, after tea, in the Middle Fifth class-room. 
The whole division insisted on i-eceiving from his own Ups 
an account of how he had brought off that last sensational 
try, while the faithful Kelly stood by, liis face illumined 
with a grin of satisfaction. 

Welch was seldom to be seen now of an e\ening in his 
old seat by the radiator ; as an excuse for what was clearly 
a “ climb down,” he gave out that ho had taken up chess, 
and had attached himself to a small band of enthusiasts 
who played every night in the reading-room. On this 
* pai-ticular evening he entei-ed the Middle Fifth class-room 
just as the jollification over the 
football match was at its height. 

“ Silly asses,” ho growled to 
^ liimself. “ That chap's fairly burst¬ 
ing with conceit already, and 
this’ll make him a bigger bounder 
tJian ever.” 

With a sour look on his face, 

M'elch strode across to his locker 
and took out some sheets of fools¬ 
cap which were secured by a 
paper-fastener at the left-hand 
top corner. He stood for a 
moment listening to the talk which 
was going on behiml him, then, 
as if struck by . some sudden 
thought, he began to ruimnage 
about amongst the contents of his 
i locker. Pi-esently, having found 
r what he sought, he thrust it into 
the inside pocket of his coat and 
t stalked out of the room. 
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“ Come in,” called out Lowan, in reply to a knock on 
his study door. 

” I hope I’m not interrupting you,” began Welch, in the 
oily tone he was accustomed to use when it suited his pur¬ 
pose. ” I’ve just brought that little article I promised 
I’d do for the d/crcury.” 

” Oh, good man,” returned the editor, who was disposed 
to encourage what seemed to be a willing recruit. ” Sit 
down, I’m not bus\\” 

“ I don’t know what you’ll think of it,” continued the 
visitor. ” I’ve been able to use some rather interesting 
information I got from the guv’nor, who has a collection 
of snuff-boxes. Of course, if you don’t like it you can just 
sling it in your waste-paper basket. If there are any places 
where the composition isn’t right, just let mo know, or 
make what alterations you like.” 

“ I expect it’s all right;” murmured Lowan, running, 
his eye over the fii-st page. “ I'll let you know when I’ve^ 
lead it. Thanks very much.” 

They sat for a few minutes discussing the seeming dearth 
of literary talent in the school. 

“ By the way,” began Welcli, as if the thought had just 
drifted into his mind. “ I’ve got something in my pocket 
you might like to see ; it’s rather funny. I suppose you 
know that Hamble—of all people on earth—intended to 
start a rival magazine ? ” 

Lowan shook his head, and at the same time his brows 
contracted with a slight frown. He ha<l not forgotten the 
absurd letter about the museum which had been offered 
for his ” Correspondence Column.” 

“ Oh, you’ve nothing to fear,” continued Welch, laugh¬ 
ing. “ I understand the scheme has boon abandoned. 
The ass began by wTiting the first chapter of a serial story 
Lifferd bagged it, and read it out in class. Lifferd chucked 
it away into the waste-paper basket, but here it is. I 
thought it was really worth keeping.” 

Lowan took the now crumpled sheets of “ The Pirate’s 
Ruby,” and glanced at the heading. 

“ Who is ‘ Charles Merrythought ’ ? ” he inquired. 

“ Hamble himself ; I suppose that’s what you’d call a 
noyn-de-plume. It's really worth reading, it’s such frightful 
rubbish. You'd wonder how a fellow in his senses could 
write such utter bosh. I’m sure it’ll make you laugh ; 
then you can tear it up.” 

Lowan difl not seem at all eager to enjoy the treat; he 
folded up the manuscript and thrust it into liis table 
drawer. 

” I’ll look at it some time,” he said, carelessly. ” To 
toll you the truth, I’m not particularly keen on reading 
rubbish. I’ve had enough thrust upon me which the 
authors expected mo to take quite 
seriously. It gives me the hump.” 

Welcli felt disappointed ; just 
now he was madly jealous of 
Htunble, and he had expected 
that the account of “Lumtious” 
and the tragic happenings in the 
“ Topnotch College ” museum 
would infuriate Lowan. He had 
almost hoped that the senior would 
rush off and inflict chastisement 
on. “ Charles Merrythought.” 

It almost seemed as if the pistol 
had missed lire ; but the promise 
“To bo continued,” wliich appoai*ed 
at the end of the first chapter of 
” The Pirate’s Ruby,” was destined 
to be fulfilled, and in a manner 
which the author could little have 
expected or desired. 

{To be continiied.) 



AfTER THE SCRUM. 

Young O’Buliiohan (rather short-slghteO) 
“Shure, I can't see because me eyes are bunged up ; 
and, faith. If»I cud see, I cudn't, because some 
clumsy spalpeen’s throd on me spectacles! " 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters, 


CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 



The ** Boy'a Own " Field Club, which wn« formed nvith a view te cncouraginc a love of Nature among ** B.OJ* *’-iCas, sa, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
dmae who wish to enrol tbenaselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local clnb. Postage (2d.) must be prepaid. . 

Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection writh the B.OF'.C., but these must be self>nipportinc T 

and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members* use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges. Is. each, post free. ^ 



(,)riTi: a quantity of literattire has Ixvn wnlt<»;i concerning the 
hi-<t<M’y of our little fiierid the e^\’y. and particularly to liow 
the animal came by its names of sruinea-pig and of envy. Tlio 
latter tenn, witJioiit tloul»», is derived from the Peruvian.Indian 
name, which is that of Cony, or Coiii. By the tonjruos of other 
people that lias been easily eonvertcfl into eav\-, which is tlius a 
much better name than iiuinea-picr. For the eavy is not h pig 
and is not a native of (.’nine . How it enmo to l>e so oalleti, 
though, is well worth tin* brief telling. 

In some parts of South A?iieriea tlw eavy is a pof>ular kind 
of foofl. Once upon a titno 
eavy Jle^h was there eaten 
very exb'nsively, that 
l>t‘ii>g previous to the 
arrival of Eurojx'ans on 
the \V<'st Co^ist of South 
.\incriea. Even to-day 
eavy meat is in good re- 
(jiiest, particularly in mort* 
otitlying j>la<*es. Now, in 
fwtler to prepare eavy* for 
rooking, it must In* seahUHl 
and the liair removed from 
lilt* skin by scra|»ing with 
a kiiile. When that has 
been done, the animal 
lf)oks like a small sneking- 
f)ig. Our early navigators 
considered Amc'riea to l»c 
]>art of the Indict, wherein 
t hey also meluderl (inirH^a. 

So, wlien they saw (l»ese 
small pig-like aniiaaLs ex¬ 
posed for sale in tlie 
mark<‘t plaee.s of Peru, 

Brn/.il. atxl so forth, tl:ey 
promptly ehiist»‘n<sl them 

“ Oiiiiira Pigs," .A (pa rr variety of the name wa.s that of tlie 
^Mflian Little Pig <'one\. For the Spanish IVaiivians called the 
•avy Co’iejo. which is tlu‘ Spanislj name for rahl)it. I could tell 
vou a great <leal more than that on this topic, hut t he information 
.youM be out of place in our " (’aviary " articles. 

One ihitig that I nni'.t inrntion is that very certainly T^iglish- 
irxMi do not take kindU to the eavy as an article of fo*»d. Many 


Peruvian Cavy : ** Champion Oak Prince.” 


t ravellers testify to that. The flesh, when cooked, is delicate, fird 
of fine flavour. But. somehow or other, those of iw who huit 
s?en the little creatures dead and prepared for cooking, nuiyhi! 
in the purveyors* shops, find that tl»ey have no acute app^t v 
for the repast. For fimey, and not for food, is tlui.s our idea d 
the envy’s utility. 

Having twice alxive rr^erred to the country of l*eru, 1 
now direct your attention to the somewhat ]K'cidiar variety ' 
eav’y which, for want of a better name, is entitled the PernvKCi 
a kind that some say once ran wild in P(TU. btit which has. ii 
greater likelihood, been produced by cross-l>i*eeding. 

Plenty of fanciers evince firm partiality for the Peniviu' 
I..atterly. |)erhaps, its popularity Ims somewhat wanetL a; 
there are indications of the coming of determined effort to * 
inst»tte it in favour. Wliile hoping that the attempt riw.i 

sueceetl, 1 must hoin'^t. 
.siH down my con\ h t 
that the Pt'rnvinu as n p' 
is better suit ckI for a la ■ 
owner than for a !>«- 
Many of the most suros 
fnl exliibitors of iVr 
vians arc ladies, : 

tliere are p?enty of nwn 
this branch of the fani' 
The Peruvian is anythir: 
hut what 1 may pcrl a 
call a rough-and-tiinnt 
kind of pet. and no nev; 
at cavy-keepinjg will i*^ 
well adv'ised ia makxn;: 
start with it. 

To Ijogin with, tlie Pen 
vian has n long silky c- 
which requires eoii'ff.i"' 
grocunmg and oiling it - 
is to be kc])t in fiist-«’ 
condition. If the i 
allowed to mat, then * 
onreyouhBXT* an tinsicHti 
and dejeetesl-looking 
inai, that is lx>i h a 

to its owner and a misery- to itseJf. The eliief pritie of a Vu' 
class Peruvian is the ‘‘ sweep,” wliich is tlu* long coat traxi'': 
behind the animal, as shown in our ilhisfration. In the casr • 
exhibition l*eruvians, the sweep is taken a portion at a nrv 
folded ovfT, and tied with some soft material, so that the r**- 
dot\s not get its coat draggled when moving about in the hiito'^ 
C’<jat should lie fine, silky, and glossy all over. The fring».»' 
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Iiead fumisliing, should tall well down over the face, which it so 
much covers that at shows it is common to liear a Peruvian 
facetiously referred to as a “ What is it ? ” the joking question 
f>eing often put—“ Whiclt end is its head ? ” At one time there 
M as a tendency to put length of sweep before everything else in 
gauging the merits of an exhibition Peruvian. Now there has 
come about a better .state of affairs, and it is general excellence 
of coat that wins the prizes. The standard of exhibition points 
for I'eruvians is as follows, and It will be at once noticed tliat 75 
out of 100 are awanled for coat alone. 


Sweep 

1.7 

Head furnisliiug . , 

15 

Sides 

15 

Colour . . .. .. 

10 

l>ensity of Coat . . . . 

15 

Texture of Coat 

15 

Condition 

15 

Total points 

100 


The furnishing of the shoulders and sides is such that the coat 
in a thick mane. Indeed, it has been tersely explained that 
the ideal Peruvian sliould be a mass of fine, silky hair all round, 
with the animal’s body terminating in a full “ sweep.” 

Colour seems to matter little in the Peruvian as at present 
judged. There are signs, though, that more attention will be 
paid to it in the future, and also that increased size of body will 
be encouraged. White, black, and golden are usual 
colours, but these are often patchy. A good black 
Gtie Is probably as iiandsofue as any. Some years 
«go there was soniething approaching a Peruvian 
cav’^y “ boom ” in the United States. The finest 
vipecimeus were at that time owned in this country, 
and at lea.st one chamjaon black changed lianfls to 
« Transatlantic owner at an outlay of fifty pound.-?. 

As compared with, for instance, the hardy 
Abyssinian, the Pen;viau cav’y is inclined to be 
rather delicate. It is not a specimen that is suit¬ 
able for keeping in outdoor butche.s. The hutch 
should be indoors, and pro\Tded with plenty of 
warm bedtling. As to the nature of the bedding, 
experts sc«‘ra to be divided in opinion. Some use 
hay on an inch of pine sawd\ist. Others cut up 
■^traw into rather short picM'CS and spread this on 
l>eat moss. 

Sy 3 ecial h\itches are cjnploj'ed by some of the 
chief exhibitors of Peruvians. These hutches have 
a false floor covered with perforated zinc, that is 
raised about an inch from tl»e bottom of the Iiutcb. 

Sawdust is spread on the leal floor, and the hay. or 
straw bedtiing, is placed on the perforated Jloor. 

Whether hay or straw i.s used, the safe.st plan is to 
cut it up into short longtiis, for if long strands of 
cither become entangled in the cavy's coat, the 
frightened creature is liable to iTish madly roimd 
and round, very likHy thus doing itself serioiLs 
injurj’. 

I have mentioned the fact that the Peruvian is a variety more 
suited to the expert cavv man than to the novice. In one 
iT^pect, liowever, tliat statement requires to be qualified. 
I’ossession of ample silky coat is the main point for which 
Peruvians are bred. Colours and markings—so troublesome 
in most other breeds —here coimt for very little. That fact should 
l>e of co’isiderable service to the beginner. f’or it simplifies 
matters in so far as it j)rovides only one quality of exceJlenee to 
l>e aimed at. Indeed, it is often said in the cavy fancy, that a 
novice has a better cliance of winning prizes at shows with a 
Peruvian than with any otlier variety. 

The photograph is of “ Chamjviou Oak Prince,” son of tlie 
celebrated “ Champion Oak Pride,” and it was supplied to me 
l»y Mr. W. J. Spe^e of SeUy Oak, Binningliam, who is the 
Hon. Sec. of the Peruvian Cax’y Club. 

It may ju:it be added that, although the P^^ruviaii’s head is 
.so much covered by ibe fringe, he sliould have a short face and a 
nice full eye. 


The delightful picture whicli you see herewith is reproduced 
from a Kcmarkable book that, amongst its 104 unique photo¬ 
graphs, contains many otliei*s rivalling tliis one in inU'rest lo 
animal lovers. Most of us are familiar with the glorious story 


of Captain Scott's last exjx'dition in search of the South Pole, 
and plenty have seen Mr. H. Cl. Ponting’s wonderful cine¬ 
matograph films dejiicting that fn^ries of heroic achievements. 
In his f>ook, “ The (Ircat White South ” (Duckworth & Co.), 
Mr. Ponting not only relates tlie undying story of that epic quest, 
but ill pictui’e and in proKt> he tells many secrets of the Antarctic 
never before rev(>alcHl. 

Unlike the Arctic regions, the Clreat White South has no 
human population “ The real inhabitants,” as the author 
assures us, are tlie penguins. Also there are tlie seals and sea- 
le(»pards, the giant [letiels, skua-gulls, and the killer wh*iles that, 
ravening in tlie .sea, actually- st'ek to attack praspective prey 
tliut is upon the ice. In his 300 pages, Mi*. Ponting affords an 
amazing mass of information as to idl these. And his chapters 
concerning the Weddell seals and the Emperor and Adc'die 
penguins rank with the best cv'er written on the subject of 
natural history. 

‘‘ These lovable little people,” as he calls the Adelie^. are also 
referred to as being ” the comedians of the South.” They have 
chai'ining ways, and many queer habits, one of which, as clearly 
indicated in the illustration, is that of stone-stealing. Penguins’ 
nests are mode of pebbles, which in those parts are none too 
plentiful. Consequently, theft is rife, and we are informed that : 

” The stealing that attends the making of the nests is one of 
the characteristics of a penguin colony : it was a source of 
constant amusement to us. for it continued during the entire 
period of incubation. As the colony filled up, all the available 


stones on the breeding-ground were used ; so that uiile.ss late 
comers searched farther afield, their only chance of securing any 
was by robbing earlier arrivals. New* stones, that had not been 
j^reviously used for nesting, were not in much demand ; prefer¬ 
ence was always given to those wliich had been used for 3 ’pars 
for a similar purpose—well-rounded stones, with all interstices 
well clogged-up from much Bcrvnce, being most appreciated. 
Hut when the available supply’ on tJie breeding-ground was 
exhausted, hitherto unused stones from the adjacent hills were 
occasionally brought into circulation. 

'■* It was a common sight to see a cock .sally out. and, stcaltliily’ 
creeping up behind a sitting lien, snatch a stone from her collec¬ 
tion ; then, with conscious guilt stamped all over him, make 
off with it—a chorus of protesting squawks and pecks being 
aimed at him by every {lenguin that he pasye<l on his homeward 
way. .After deliv’ering the prize to his mate, he would repeat 
the raid in some other direction. It- was the duty* of the hen to 
prot«H t the hoard thus feloniously’ accumulated. Neighbouring 
nests sometimes plainly sliovved the result of vigilance, or lack 
of vigilance on the |*art of the hens ; or of lack of courage or 
deftness on the part of their mates. Some nests were full of 
stones, whilst others near by were almost devoid of them. A 
jjoorly-fumislied ne*st was usually due either to stupidity’ on 
the part of the hen, or to innocence of the wicked way’s of her 
kind. Once I watched a husband diligently working away, 
stealing and bringing stone after stone to his wdfe ; but as soon 
ns his back was turned, another thief would edge up—seemingly 
interested in anything else in the world than the stone he vvw 
after and suddenly make a chu*t for it and be off, w’bilst the hen 



A Thief about to Steal a Stone.” 

(See Pengnins.") 
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appeared incapable of understanding what was going on almost 
under lier eyes.” 

One day, Mr. Ponting watched a young newly-mated pair of 
penguins who were obviously incxjierienced in the ways of the 
world. He says : 

” The male bird w’ent in search of stones ; and as each fresh 
one was added, the hen sat upon them and adjusted them, in the 
customary manner, by w’riggling and with her feet. When 
about tw’enty stones had been accumulated, a knavish-looking 
fellow—one of an older pair w'ho were settling in the vicinity— 
spotted the treasures. Sneaking up behind the yomig hen, he 
quietly made off wdth one of them, without being noticed. Then, 
as fast as the young and honest husband added a fresh stone and 
departed to continue his search, the thief crept up again and stole 


plants is provided by the water-crowfoot. On a fair-sized 
patch of tlus you may count hundreds of its white buttercups. 


♦ WEATHER WISDOM. ♦ 


Every rambler over the coimtryside, every student of nature, 
should make himself to some extent weather-wise. In the 
autumn or winter, wdien there is not so very much to do in other 
departments of research, one may give special attention to sky 
signs and atmospherical indications. A few’ of the more 
elementary signs may be here usefully mentioned. 

Rings round the moon or sun, as also twinkling of the stars 
late at night, are sigiis of coming bad weather. Clear, cold, 
frosty nights, with still stars, indicate good weather. 

If the sun rises red it is bad ; if it sets red, good. A dark- 
blue sky foretells wind and maybe rain; a light-blue sky 
means fair weather. 

There are tw’o signs, less often noted, that invariably indicate 
fine weather. These are lieavy dews and the falling of the 
wind at sunset. 

” High daw’ll ” and ” low dawn ’* are also fairly infallible. 
Tlie former is when the sun show's first rather high up in the sky, 
over a belt of vapour, and it is a bad sign. ” Low dawn ” 
w'hen the sun peeps into view' direct from the horizon, and it 
is a promise of a fine day. 

The cultivation of w'eather wisdom is a pursuit that is as int<=*r- 
esting as it is profitable. Being much out and about, our 
nature students should become adepts at it. 


Aquatic 

Plants. 


another ; and sometimes he managed to purloin tw’o or three 
stones w’hilst the honest husband w as finding one. This w ent on 
for an hour or more ; and as the thief’s wife had extraordinary 
ability in arranging the stones, the nest of the dishonest ones 
became a little castle, whilst the virtuous pair were gradually 
ileprived of everything Vhey had. After a tinle the honest 
husband took a rest to inspect the fruit of his labours, and was 
obviously troubled to find no visible result. A good deal of 
discussion ensued between the pair, neither of w'hora seemed 
capable of comprehending the trick that had been played upon 

The increasing popularity of the Field Club comj>etition is 
pleasingly evidenced by the large nuifiber of entries receivetl 
during the past month. As might be expected, the Apnl 
competition brought forth many interesting Spring subjects, both 
in the Nature Note and the Nature Drawing section.s. Next 
month, too, I shall expect to see a similar variety. After 
due consideration the Prize Award has been made as follows :— 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Norah K. Turner. Wcl- 
3rve beck,” Salisbury Road, Totton, Southampton. Half-Guinea 

:up, Prize for Nature Drawing : J. B. Goode, 19, Montague Road, 

lely, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Special Prizes of Seven-and-Six- 

penny Books: Clarence Brenchlky, 77, Quen^n’s Roiul. 
loat Wimbledon, S.W.19; Eric Winter, 85, Sutherland Roid. 

the Lower Edmonton, N. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : E. K. Parkfr, 
ged, Nightingale House, Mildenhall. Suffolk ; Robert C'raskk. 

Spurn Point, Priory Road, Sheringbam ; Phyllis Deuchakn 
ittle 40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; VV\ J. Wieson, 2, William 


B.O.F.C PRIZE AWARD, 


AQUATIC PLANTS, 


Biton in the Park Reserve at Alberta, Canada. 

(From photo by T. F. Daggs, Calgary^ Alberta,) 
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j Mowbray, Cape Town, S. Africa; W. Burfield, Jenkins 
I Croft, Little London, Ardingly ; D. MacCulloch, The Rectory, 
Bridge of Allan ; F. J. Egginton, 5, Devon Terrace, Tyne¬ 
mouth. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books: Joy White, 
19, Avenue du Kursaal, Montreux, Vaud, Switzerland ; D. H. C. 
Hood, Little Hill, Much Hadham, Herts. ; J. Carton, Rh6s 
Prep. School, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales; S. D. Ushkrwood, 
Aftonbank, Hawes Lane, West Wickham, Kent; Tom Williams, 
12, Caroline Place, Birkenhead; Wilfred Davison, Lilac 
Cottage, Aby, near Alford, Lines. ; Vincent Wager, 999, 
Schoeman Street, Arcadia, Pretoria, S. Africa. 

Specially Commended : G. H. Errington, Wellington ; M. A. C. 
Hinton, Streatham ; Robert J. D. Lea, Holmes Chapel ; C. J. 
Wright, Swanley Junction; Marjorie Badham, Newcastle 
Emlyn; Albert C. Jackson, Brotton ; Donald Armstrong, 
Pet-ersfield ; D. D. Pratt, Chester ; William B. Turner, Cape 
Town, S. Africa ; Thomeis H. Proctor, Earby, Colne ; Robert 
Middleton, Edinburgh ; P. J. Hussey, Weston-super-Mare; 
George N. Badham, Newcastle Emlyn ; Gerald Phipps, Croy¬ 
don ; J. B. A. Phillips, Highampton ; Roy Burrow, Queensland, 
Australia ; Alfred P. Long, Membury, Axminster ; M. Campbell, 
Falkirk ; Roy A. Baker, Victoria Park, E.9 ; Harold Gelder, 
High Barnet ; C. A. Thrift, West Croydon ; Angus Granger, 
West Hartlepool; J. H. Taylor, Thames Ditton ; A. C. Thomp¬ 
son, Buenos Aires. 

* * * 

Queries and Answers. 

E. W. Wacte.—C ertainly, both rabbits and cavies should have clean water 
always handy for them to drink. Kr.th of them is very likely to be 
inJuriouAly affected by eating green food that is w’et. 

I. A.—There are eighty-two land shells, and forty-five fresh-water shells, in 
Britain. Lind shells are found mostly on a chalk, or limestone, soil, 
and in moist and wooded situations. 

V. HUNTF.R.—Get a copy of the little Ixwk, ** Coiintrj’^ide Rambles,” by 

W. 8. Furneaux, published by Geo. Philip & Son, J.Gl., Ixindon. The 
ringed snake is to be found where there are the most frogs for it to feeii 
upon, so you should look for It In marshy ground. 

Inquirer.—Y ou will make no mistake if you commence your pet-keeping 
by having a pair of cavies. 8t*lect one of the luirdy, smooth-coated 
kinds, that can be houseil in a well-sheltered outdoor hutch. If your 
neighbours have dogs, be careful to guartl the cavies when they are 
allowed out for a health-sustaining run in the gardcMi. 

B. POSTILL.—Write to Gamage <fe Co., llolborn, U.C., for a price-list of geo¬ 
logical outfit. You will want: hammer, cold chisel, large-hladed knife, 
canvas bags for conveying specimens, satchel, and pocket-lens (not a 
microscope). A goo<l aplanatic lens is best, and well worth the money 
at from ten to fifteen shillings. Yours is a splendid district for geo¬ 
logical research. Read up the subject in your local library, where also 
you should find a geological map. 

W. E.—See first part of answer above. Much of the plateau gravel occurring 
round London, and mapped by the Geological Survey, is of glacial age, 
and appears to have been deposited by torrents issuing from the edge of 
the icc-shect. As you say, ” geology does caiLsc one to think.” 


WHAT TO DO: JULY. 

The splendid hawk-moths are with us. Nearly all of 
them, that is to say, for, maybe, in some parts of the 
country the convolvulus aiid the death’s-head hawk- 
moth come a little later. There are more than two 
thousand species of moths in these islands, but for 
clear-cut elegance and beauty none can surpass the 
princely “ hawks.” In all, there are seventeen of 
them, namely, the bedstraw, broad-bordered bee, 
narrow-bordered bee, pine, privet,convolvulus, death’s- 
head, eyed, elephant, small elephant, lime, oleander, 
poplar, striped, silver striped, spurge and poplar 
hawk-mot hs. 

To find a hawk-moth during the day is a feat of 
which tu be somewhat proud. They rest, of course, 
like other moths, but so closely do they resemble their 
chosen background that it takes a sharp and ac¬ 
customed eye to discover them. Amongst other moths 
of the month are the transparent winged currant 
clearwing, the ghost-swift, buff arches, scarlet tiger, 
and the very common magpie. The last named, 
though, is interesting from the fact that the species 
is very variable, particular specimens having markings 
that are a good deal different to type. Collections 
of such varieties are frequently made. You should 
certainly try to set eyes on a ghost-swift. So doing, 
you will at once understand why it is thus named. 
The male is white above and dark brown below. 
Consequently, when it is flying at night, it seems to 
appear and disappear in a truly mysterious fashion. 

One of the finest lures for moths can be easily fitted 
up at home. It consists of a lamp with a sheet hung 
behind it, which is placed just inside the garden door. 
Of course, the more open is the country in front of the 
light the better will be the result, though it is an ad¬ 
vantage when there are some trees and bushes in the 
vicinity. This trap can sometimes be successfully 
worked on a wet night, where falling rain keeps the 
collector at home. In a real downpour the moths 
may not be out, but a warm drizzle seems often to 
make little difference to them. 


The Boy's Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the ‘‘ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than H.alf a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed .500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo¬ 
graphs, etc., to “Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection. — Cameras, magnlfying-glasse.s, 
collectlng-cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
eases, butterfly-nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: “ If successful, I should like to 

have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.’* 



B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 

Made In metal for coat 
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New Football Competitions: Prize Award. 

{Sre January No., Page 14S.> 


T he ontries for the above eight corii[)ptitioiis were quite 
up to the usual standard, tlie pen-aud-iiik drawings 
being especially satisfactory. As in previous years, 
the drawing section outclassed the essiiys and other 
literary competitions, both in quantity and quality. After due 
consid*'ration of the efforts submitted the Prize Award has 
been in ide as folh>ws, and Footballs, Fricket Bats, Tennis 
Racquets, Cameras and Paint-boxes, have been despatched to 
the principal prize-winners. 

Many Consolation prizes of Books, Pocket-knives and 
Fountain-pens have also been awarded, as promised. 

AWARD OF PRIZES. 

C’oMPKTiTiON I .—Afy Favourite Game .—First Prize : jAMf:« 
A. MKRiFrKLi>, 5, Club Mill Terrace, Brockwell, Chesterfield. 
Second Prize: G. H. Claytox. St. Paul's \’icarage, Darlington. 
Third Prize : John M.\son, 41, Shaw l...aue, Barn-sley. Yorks. 

Consolation Prizes : F. Chappku^, .49. Aberdeen Road, High¬ 
bury. N.5; Frank Fiki.ding, 1.53, Hud<lerstield Road, New' 
H(‘y, near Rochdale ; Edward E. Wirld. 7, Holly Road, 
Westham, Weymouth : (i. T. Kino, 97, Burnt Ash Road, Le^s 
S.E.12. 

Specially Commended : H. Caster. Twickenham ; W. 
Whitlock, Stratford-on-.4voii: V. R. I*akker, .Mildenhall ; 
J. S. .VvLMEB, Dulwich ; T. H. Hawlin.son, Birmingham. 

Competition II. Thf' /’uw that Falfrri.- First Prize : Stiwrt 

L. SivDALL, 37, Lcigliam (’ourt Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Secoiul Prize : Pfjiu v L. Srll.s. 22, Warsirave Road. Harrow. 
Third Prize; Rhys Ll. Brooks, 11.5, Gellis Read. Ystrad, 
Rliondda. 

Consf>latioii Prizes : Ehh Mitchet.u Brook.side," West 
V’illas, St.ockton-oii-'IVes ; Ai.pkrt T. I’r.vsf. 540, Barking 
Road, Phiistow, E.I3; (Jroiujk M. Macdonnrll, 197. Wurtem- 
>urg St., Ottawa, Canada ; F. SorTiiOATE. S’tafford House. 
H(*eele.s ; Charles Statford, 10, St. .James’s Terraee, Albert 
Road. N.W.8 ; Chari.rs H. Coi'RT, .Ji n,, 5. Mas.^ey Park, 
Walla * 'y, Cheshire ; X. K. Htbert, Eveleigh. Cievedon, 
Somerset ; E. A . Manders, 21. I’nion Road. Tufnell Park, 
X.7. 

SpeeiaJIy Commended : E. C. Kendall, Bristol : A. Beloss- 
elsky. 'Fonbridge ; St mley .1. l-psall. Cievedon ; B. Overy, 
Herip* Bay ; David T. W ingate, (ilasu'ou ; W. Hartman, 
Tonhiidge; Walt<‘r Bidgood, Chiswick, W. 

C >mpi'tition hi. Th< lirst Football Stary 1 Knou \—First 
Prize : .John Yorr>\LR. Iti.'l. Main Street. Parton. near White- 
liavtMi, Cuml>crhmd Second Prize : Peggy Taylor, 20, 
Station Road, Sideup. ’’I'iiird Prize : W. H. Rydk-Weller, 
c o Post Ollice, Boxmoor, Hints. 

Con-olatioii Prizes: Philip W. Spi.arman. c'o The Xaval 
Stoii's. Pitsea, Essex : M. Hartman, Crovi' House, Tonhriclge ; 
E. S.Mrru, 17, Alhemnrle Ciescent. Searhorough ; (I. D, CowLKV, 
Sliablon. Amershaiq, Btieks. : .John Ll. WnoDirorsK, “ Penin- 
ehne." Dinoi'wie. ( \vm\L:lo. CarnaiAon. 

SptM'i.dly CnmmeT|i|»‘(l : W. H. Whitlock. St rat ford-on - A von ; 
.1. C'ottn II, Hatlield : .Alex. B. Riis-ell. East Kilbride. (llasgow ; 
W. H. Askin, Binniiichaiu ; .1. i.,uiul. Diovrierul Chieveley, 

Co.>riM:TlTfON’ I\ . A School Ff^^ihall Sony. First PHzc : 
H.xrry T. Hawkins. .5. I'he Cres<MMit, Sidmonth. Devon. 
.SeH'ond Pri'ze ; LrovRi Henderson, LsS. Shattesluirv Avenue, 
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field; John Sti'TTARD, 3.5n, Colne Road, Burnley, Lan'-: 
A. N. Stewart, 5, Stanford Rocui, Norbiiiy, S.W. 16 ; R. G. H 
Rl'thkrford, 71, Rye Hill Park, S.K. 15; Ch.ahljcs H. CVu in 
Jrx.. .5, Massey Park, Wallasey. Cheshire; Pkki’A' I>. Sfil* 
22, Wargrave Ptoad, Harrow; M. McGill, 1.54, Brouglit i. 
Lane, Broughton, Manchester ; Goronwy Ows:n. Caer ivlyr. 
Rhiw Roati, Golwyn Bay; Harold Mebolkr. 18, Tw^ic' 
Avenue, W. Acton, W.3. ; Albert T. Pease. 540, Barknv 
Road, Plaistow, E.13; E. C. Kendall, 4, Cheapie>icle, Fi'^h 
ponda, Bristol. 

SpiN'ially Commended: Edward E. Wield, W’eymoutli: 
N. E. Hubert, Cievedon; Harold E. Lambert, Ilford; P're i 
White, Penarth ; Alex. Hayw'ard, Leeds ; W'. F. Dole, Faver*- 
ham; Hector J. Bradley, Torquay; George A. Thatcher. 
Hanham, Bristol ; B. Overy, Heme Bay; Roy Webster, 
Glasgow ; H. L. Creak, Caversham. 

Competition VL How I Won My Cafx —First Prize : G. H. 
Ternrii, .5u 5, Allerton Road, Mosaley Hill^ Liverpool. Second 
Prize ; Herbert S. Harding, Park House, Frampton CottercU, 
near Bristol. Third Prize : G. H. Clayton, 8t. Paul's \'icar8£«. 
Darlington. 

Consolation Prizes; George Fleming, Magior Cotrrti*. 
Urney Road, Strabane, Ulster; Arthur S. Fenn, “ Ardaili. 
Fog Lane, Didsbury, Manchester; H. S. Pullen, 31, Don'j'''L 
Road, Biiihopston. Bristol ; M. McGill, 1.54, Broiightoa Lai e. 
Broughton, Manchester; Ernest Turner, 27. Dover Road. 
Sheffield ; A. T^. Tre^on. Norwich Villa, Avenue Ron(l. St. XciM -. 
Hunts.; W'illiam T. Davies. 40, Craddock Street. W'ol\er 
hampton; E. Ayres, 50, St. Stephen’s Road, Rother+iam ; 
Lionel Henderson, 158, Shaftc.sburj- Avenue, Thor|.K‘ Bm>. 
Essex ; J.ames Foote, 8, Woodland.s Road, EdentieUL Mtui 
Chester ; R. M. W'ilson, 46, Hampstead Wav, Golders GrtT-n. 
X.W.ll. 

Specially Commended : Stanley F. W^oolliams, Soutli Lan 
beth, S.W. ; Frank Browne, Aberdoiir; C. Whyte. Cape Towr 
S. Africa; R. W. Smith, Southsea ; Willtani Stocks, Dvr 
caster; D. A. Jewell, Rotherfield; Harry Turner, Humli > . 
J. Ll. Woodhouse, C’w'myglo. 

Competition VII. Coniic Animat or Bint PoothnJUr.— 
First Prize: Ai3FRT T. Pisasf, 540, Barking Road, Plaiatow. 
E.13. Second Prize: Charlk.s W\ J. Timms, 96, FaradD 
Road, Wimbledon, S.WM9. Third Prize r Pfrcy’ L. Sn-i>. 
22, Wargrave Road, Harrow ; and A. K. S.NfiTH. 24. Wiu i! 
Street, Bolton. 

Consolation Prizes : V. Kilby, 12, Chepstow Road. I-eic'es-t. r; 
H. STATFf/RD, 157, Earlham Road, Norwidi: Frank Sc iiTri.-' 
4rt, Sunny Bank, Hull ; B. Overy, 180. High Street. 

Ihiv ; Herbert Starkey, 69, Friar’s Wood Road, New oil'll' 
Staffs. ; W. Burfibld, Jenkins Croft. Little London, Aixhnjlv. 
SuAsex ; Eriu J. Dean, 20, Stour Street. Sudbury, Sufloik. 

M. Hartman, (irove House, Tonbridge ; W’-%lter L- Dbax.'. 
54, Sketty Hoad, Enfield; Wilfred Ellis, 23. Chester Srr> t, 
Slieffield James W. Kibkaldy, 24, Chelsea Grove. 
im-Tyne : C. E. G. King, 62. Wilton .Avenue. Southaini'ti : ; 
Ai.kx. Hayward. 46. Manor Drive. Hcadinglcy. Lcjed^i ; Dwi 
Sibley. 4, Queen Street, Barton-on-Himiher; FT. Cox. 1. 
A'ork Villa, College Road, Ciimberley ; Stanley V. SEAnpo.*K. 
IU7. Dunedin Road, Leyton; Philit Bailea', 97, Sram 
Street, Leieester ; J. Bridden, 2, Amberley Street. Liverf .-J 

Specially Commended : S. Hall, FTast Dereham ; Philip W. 
Spearman, Pitsea ; E. F. Mager. Cricklewood, N \V. ; C. U 
Crampton, Leicester ; John Stuttard. Burnley ; F'. H. Hanri- •!. 
H ayes; H. K. Hartjen, Brixton ; N. Pocoek. ITxiikmii . 
\’ivi.an B. Cow, London, S.W. ; F2. C. Kendall. Bristol ; 

Wood, Mirfield ; R. Dewdney, Newbury : Ronald Camph . 
Kimberley, South .Africa: F]. M. Cordova. Wliithy ; K ( 
(birrnrd, Ipswich; R. G. Robinson, F'orest Ciate, FT. ; H. H. i!, 
Clnpbam Common, S.W. ; S. T. Diggle. Rochdale : l\'x- Tin r. 
Se\-enoaks; R. T. A. Northrop. Walthamstow ; F'. W. Durn-.t 
Maidstone; Donald Taylor. Wellington; fieorge M. Msh 
( lonneU, Ottawa, Canada; Chas. H. Court. Jun.. Walls--v : 

N. 0. Phillij )s, Bedford; FT. Robbins. Acton, near Stourj 
H. W. Collett, (Jorleston : G. O. Jones. Oldham. 


The Piiz** Award for Comfx^tition \TIL (** Tlie Caprinii 
Hie Team > i.s unavoidably held over until next month. 
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tudent. —The eagle wan the ensign of the Roman legion. It was 
Cains Marius, the great general and tribune, who selertecl 
it as the principal emblem : until then the wolf, the horse 
and the boar had also figured on the Homan standard. 

. Barton. —There are several such stories of lifelike painting. 
Here is one that you can use. Quintin Matsys, the famous 
Dutch painter, after looking at a canva.s by Mandyn. 
depicting an angel, painted a bee on one of the figure’s 
legs. When the artist returned to the studio he tried to 
flick off the insect with liis handkerchief. 

L l^Allond.—We have not met unth your name before. It 
is possible that, by careless spelling in bygone years, it 
come.s from “ Calender," /.r , one who calenders cloth, 
tins word signifying ' to press or smooth linen.” Again, 
it might be a form of KeJham, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 
a few miles from Newark. “ Kelom ” is an old English 
spelling of this name. 

k U. N. Grange. —Tlie poem to which you refer, “ How do 
you Eight ? ” whicli apfienred in Vol. 30 of the “ 
was attributerl to tlie wrong author. The poem wii'; 
actually written by Edmund Vance Cooke, an American 
author, to w’hom we now give duo credit. Many thanks 
for the information in your letter, 
tmslailt Beader.—We have no “ bac^c volumes ” of the 
“ B.O.P.” in stock. Try some of the secondhand book- 
sellei-s ; you may pick up odd volumes here and there. 

I. Byall. — A Kayak is built just like an ordinary canvas 
canoe for one persor^ It is 18 ft. long, 2 ft. in besiri, and 
4 ft. 8 in. in girth, and it is covered, deck and all, with 
skin ; the hole in which the man sits is in the centre, and 
lias a sort of apron which fits round him and keeps the 
water out. The seat is the floor of the canoe, in which 
liie weight is kept as far down as possible. The deck is 
straight, but slightly arched, so ns to throw the water off 
at the .sides. The keel is .straight for about a yard in the 
middle, and then curv'es gently upw.ards to bow and stern. 
L £• l^E^rlOr.— Oc to the Public Library at Manchester and 
inquire of the Librarian, who will advise you and allow 
you to look at some of the books. There is no cheap book 
on the subject. 

Clover. —Obtain your preliminary information by writing to 
the Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects, r», 
Adelphi Terrace, London. W.C.2. 

F. Towes. —You will firobably find a book to suit you on 
, gaslight prints at firiftin's. in Kemble Street, Kings.vaA'. 

, 1^. CoWfilL—1. M hen you learn that ‘‘Cole” was a nick¬ 

name for Nicholas centuries ago, and that, in the provincial 
tongue, this became ” Coul,” you will understand the 
origin of your name. It means literally, “ The son of 
Nicholas.” Coiilson and Coulling (we hav'e met with 
C’ooling also) claim the .same origin. 2. The other surname 
about which you inquire, Cloeves, signifies ” the son of 
“ve,” which was no doubt a form of (leff, the nickname of 
Geoffrey. Geveson, or Gyve.son, in time became softened 
into Jophson and Jejison. Tlie “ s ” in Geeves is genitiv'e, 
as it is in Jones, Williams, and some other names, 

I. J. Hassan. —The length of one pound of 40 D S.C. Wire 
varies with different makes and qualities, but 5,000 yards 
should be a minimum. About 5,200 is a good average. The 
length required for the coil seems enormous, but one should 
bear in mind the wire is but little larger than a heavy cotton, 
and 440 yards are wound on a cotton rcel. The space 
available for the sec-nndary winding is 12.503 cubic inches. 
No. 40 gauge wire is .004 in. diameter, so you can work it 
out for yourself, but tlie actual length required is probably 


nSoiit 3,800 yards, 40 gauge wire weighs .37 lb. per mile, 
.37 !b, = 6.336 cubic inches, therefore 12.672 cubic indices 
- .74 lb. The lb. e.stimated is too much by .016 lb., or 
I oz. You cannot expect to compete wdth skilled winders, 
for this work alone is a trade in itself, and you will probably 
find your bobbin full all too soon, but it is far better to 
j)erfect your insulation and sacrifice a few turns than to 
crowd on a lot of wire which is badly protected. Purchase 
12 oz. if you like, and make tins do. You will see that the 
estimate allow'.s for about a quai’ter of an oimce too much, 
for you may find the outer turns of your supply damaged, 
and in any ca.se it i.s far better to have wire over than to 
have to make a join in the bobbin. A join is a bad business 
at any time and particularly so when high potentials arc 
concerned. 

T. F. fiL—Dick Whittington wa.s the youngest son of Sir 
William Whittington, who IicM the Manors of Pauntley, in 
Gloucestershire, and Tollers Hope in Herefordshire, wliich. 
for years before, had been in the poss^'ssion of the faiiiilv 
and continued in their possrvssion. His “ cat " was not an 
animal, hut his ship, which was of that build and rig— 
narrow stern, broad quarter.-, flcep waist, no figurehead, 
square sails. 

A. H^ddow.—There is a fiw library at the Patent Office in 
►Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane. If you w'cre to 
go th^re you could s.?c tlie books on the subjects you mention, 
take them down from the sirdve.s and consult them, and 
make a list of those you think worth buying. A full list 
of works published on the subject would take up many of 
our pages. 

J. D. Jeremic.—A .silver tetradrnchma of Athens was worth 
about three shilhng.s and threepence, and a Jewish half- 
.shekel w'as w orth about fiftecnpcnce. Their present value 
would be double tliat, but depends on their state of preser¬ 
vation. A botanical mieroseope is merely a fixed magnify¬ 
ing glass. 

R. Mwah—We cannot deal with it here, but you will find nearly 
all you want to know in “ Electric Lightirig for Amateurs,” 
post free tenpence-half|>enny, published by Percival 
Marshall Sz Co.. 66, Farringdon Street, E.C\4. At the same 
time write for their list of other books on the subject. 

M. N. R.- We do not know the wettest place in the w'orld. 
but tVie heaviest annual rainfall we have found recorded is 
that at Cherra Poonjee in Assam, wh'^re it is forty-six feet 
in a year, that is, 552 inches. We had nothing like that at 
Croydon last year. 

W. Walters. — 1. The coin is a Peruvian .sol, worth two shillings, 
there being ten sols to a libra. The shield bears the national 
arms ; your ” deer ” is a giianaco and your “shell ” is a 
cornueopia. 2. The wore! is pfennig, not pheniiig. 3. Cen- 
tesimi shows that the coin is Italian ; centimes, which areT>f 
the same value, that it is Belgian, as with the French coins. 

F. W. —The Colosseum was niine<i by Robert Guis^ard, the 
Norman Duke of .Apulia, in May, 1U84. He burnt the city 
of Rome from the Antonine column to tlie Flaminian gate, 
and from the Lateran to the Capitol, and he not mily ruincHl 
the Capitol and Colo.s.seum. but laid waste tlie whole of the 
Esquiline. A vast amount of damage was also done by the 
Constable of Bourbon, who captured the city in 1527. 

Queries for this page must aihiressed to the Kditor. “ B.O.V.," 4. BoCNTiRIK 
STREKT, I.ONDOX. E.('.4. and eurelopes xhoald fte marked “ Correspintdeuce.'* 
As space is limited, onlp those queries that are of general interest to readers 
trill he aasu'ered. Carres ponds lUs are reminded that, ou'huj to the “ B.O.P ’* 
gmng to press mmenhat in ndnmre of putdinttion. replies must neressnrilp 
te heUt mer some time. Krerp endearour is made to insert them as early 
as possible. 




PUTTING HIM RIGHT. 

’Longshore Dan: —“You’ll excuse me, Bart.)ioloin?w. but 
that ain’t the right way to spell ‘ The Arethusa.’ ’’ 
Bartholomew (saving Ws face by a brain-wave):— “Clew. 
ma lad 1 But. you see. this *ere boat ’appens to be named 
alter a hancestor o’ mine wot flourished in Nelson*b time." 



SPARKLING. 

The humorist contributor looked in upon the Editor on his 
busy day. The humorist contributor should not have looked in 
upon the Editor on his busy day—the Editor can’t feel humorous 
and busy at the same time. What was more, the humorist con¬ 
tributor would not go. 

At last the Editor decided to stop being busy for one moment 
and be sarcastic. 

“ That was a real gem, that joke you sent me,” he said, in 
his iLSual dry tone. 

The contributor drew himself up with pride. 

“ Sir,” he said, ‘‘ you flatter me ! ” 

” Not at all,” replied the Editor, ‘‘ you should b^ve seen it 
sparkle when 1 put it on the fire ! ” 

♦ « * 

REMINISCENT. 

Little Jimmy, aged eight, was taken by his father to his 
first football match. Everything plea.sed him, but curiosity 
prompted him when he said to his father, wdio w^as conversing 
with some friends, ” Daddy, how big are the goals ? ” The 
father replied, ” 18.J ft. by 10 ft., son.” 

Jimmy ruminated over this before answering, “ Daddy, 

they’re not much bigger than that prison cell you’ve just come 
out of, are they ? ” 

Collapse of father. 

* « « 


“ Yes, ma’am,” said the man behind the counter. “ Aboul 
what price do you wish to pay for one ? ” 

” The price is no object if I can get the kind I’m after. W'^ 
I want is one that wdll rouse the girl without waking the wh. i 
family.” 

” I don’t know of any such alarm clocks as that, ma'air., 
said the man. ” We keep just the ordinary kind—the kn i 
that w'ill wake the whole family without disturbing the girl.” 

* « * 

MORE HOWLERS! 

English schoolboys (says the “ Tonbridgian,” the Tc"< 
bridge School Magazine), are not the only ones guilty of makjr .! 
foolish mistakes in examinations, and some of them may fir' 
some consolation in reading the following list of “ howlers 
which an O.T. has sent us from Shanghai. He obtained thtiii 
from a friend who teaches English and other subjects in i 
school there. 

“ The capital of Norway is Christianity.” 

“The liver is on the south-east of the heart.” 

“ The moon is the midnight sun.” 

“ Petrogrod w'os built by St. Peter.” 

“ The SHOW' mountains are covered with snow because ti 
are so high the temperature camiot reach them.” 

“ A train is a cart moved by vapour.” 

“ The Barbery States are w^andering from place to place 
search of their food.” 


CORROBORATION. “ The equator crosses China in the summer time.” 

A CERTAIN cricketer w’as being congratulated upon his scoring “The Scandinavian peninsular is below the horizon, so tl -t 
as the teams were retiring for lunch in a local match, and his the sun shines at night.” 


success got into his head, so much so that 
he was tempted to tell of various of his 
past feats with the willow. 

“ Why,” he said, “ w'e were playing 
in a friendly practice match a fortnight 
ago, and 1 hit one of John Ambler’s fast 
balls right out of sight. Indeed, it must 
have sent it really to the heavens ; for 
it never came down, and we left Johnnie 
still waiting for it.” 

Just os lie said this, a little man, who 
hatl heard this story l)efoi*e, and who 
had quietly removed him.self from the 
group, came tearing into the field sud¬ 
denly. He wore a pained, yet trium¬ 
phant look on his faee ; and carried 
a cricket ball, held tightly in his hand. 

“ Hi ! Billy,” he shouted ; “ Y'ou’re 
out !—caught and bow’Ied.” 

It was Johnnie. 

* * 

NONE INVENTED YET. 



If a person is going to fail 
I w-ould take him up by lus feet hl. 
beat his back.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Priioof A HANOtOME VOLUME it (MI - ! 

each month for the hesi short Funn\ > 
sent in by a reader of the ** B.O.P." I 
storyettes need not be original, but where t^' 
are selected, the source, m ist be stated. Si*>r- 
for this page, wlilch must be submitted oa 
before the 22nd of eacli m >nth. m ly be sen’ 
postcanls, if deslre<l, and in all cases the u. 
and adilross of the sender raiet be dri 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in mli o*- 
petitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Pjii'-* 
4, Bouveric Street, Loudon, E.C.4, and r... 
envelope or postcard “ Funny Story !.« - 
petition.’’ 

The winner of this month’s cor 


“ Have you any alarm clocks ? ” in- A DIFFICULT CORNER. petition is L. MORCOM, “ ElmwcKs^ 

quired tho ciistoriier of a jeweller re- Mr. Overplus declarwl that heM rainage It “ by VnyAforgan, Morriston, near Swans- 

cently. hook or by crwfk ! “—and he did. for the storyette entitled Sparkliit*. 

Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietorg of Thb Boy’s Own Paper by the Avenue Press (L. Upcott Gill Jt Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, WCi 


Mr. Overphi.s declaretl that he’d manage it “ by 
hook or by crook ! “—and he did. 


P etition IS L. Morcom, Llmwoot^ 
'nysforgan, Morriston, near Swan>'' 
for the storyette entitled ” Sparkliti>: 


r 
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A SOMALI CAMEL RAID. 

(Dratt'n for the *• Boy 5 Own Paper ” by Stanley L. Wood.) 


















(Serial Story.) 

A Fifth Form Mystery. 

A Story of School Life. 

By HAROLD AVERY, 

Author of " The Dormitory Flaf/' “ Play the Game,” etc 

(Illustrated by T. M. R. W'hitwell.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ROUGH 


AACTLY a fortiiiglit aud a 
day had passed since tlie 

Woodbfidgo match ; the hour 
was 11.14 a.m., and the 

Middle F^'ifth were eagerly 
awaiting the bell which woiikl 
release them for the mid- 

morning break. 

“ Now I shall be glad if 
you will kindly listen to 

wliat I am going to say,” 
began INIr. Lifferd, as he 
closed his mark-book. ‘‘I 
came in liere last night, after you had gone to bed, 
and found the place looking more like a pigsty than 
a room which had rwently been occupied by civilised 
human beings. It nev’er u.s(hI to be left in such an untidy 
state, and I don’t intend it shall be in future.” 

W'elch turned his head, and favoured the class with a 
supercilious grin. His look seemed to imply that tlie 
trouble was only what might be expected as the result of 
the division having chosen to rebel against the wise control 
he himself had formerly been accustomed to exercise. 

“ That paper-basket had been upset,” continued INIr. 
Lifferd, “ and its contents left scattered over the Hoor. I 
found the blackboard duster tied into a knot, and lying 
in a corner as if it had been used as a missile of some kind. 


LUCK. 

Some biscuits had been droj^ped, then trodden into powder, 
and no one had seemingly thought it necessary to clear uj) 
the moss. In short, there were numerous evidences of 
horseplay which I will not permit in this division, however 
much it may be indulged in by bo 3 ^s in lower forms.” 

The speaker glared for a moment in the direction of the 
desk at which sat Hamble, Kellj’, and Carter, as if his last 
remark was intended to be taken specially to heart by the 
ex-members of Mr. Manton’s flock. Welch gave vent to 
an audible titter, then wished ho had restrained his feelings. 

” Oh, there’s nothing to laugh at,” snaj^ped the master. 
” Not long ago, Welch, I came in here to find that you and 
another boy had made the room uni nlia bit able b}^ means 
of chemicals—a most disgusting trick. It is quite poasible 
for boys to amuse themselves in their free time without 
behaving like savages, ^^’hen you pass on to bod at night 
the room should bo left in j^roper order. It was never 
intended as a place for skylarking. I hope you will bear 
this in mind, and that there \^•ill bo no cause for me to make 
the same complaint again.” 

” [ thought he was going to drop on me, and say it was 
my doing,” said Hamble to Kelly, a few moments later as 
the class poiu*ed out into the corridor. 

“ Welch got it in the neck,” chuckled the other. “ Any¬ 
way, it wasn’t our fault.” 

Of late Hamble had certainly done his best to follow 
Oakshot’s advice, and had been behaving like a lamb. 

.T7 
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There had been no fresh collisions between himself ahd his 
class-master, and now it seemed as if this exercise of self- 
control was to reap its reward. 

The school had been visited by an outbreak of severe 
colds, of which senior and juniors alike were victims. 
Accoi’ding to the old saying “ Jt’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,” and the mahuly certainly seemed 
likely to pi’ove a blessing in disguise so far as Hamble was 
concerned. 

On Friday evening, after tea, ho entered the Middle 
Fifth class-room with a look of immense satisfaction on his 
face. Only five other boys were in the room, the majority 
of the division having availed themselves of an invitation 
to attend what was tei-med an “ open session ” of the 
Sixth Form Debating Society. Franks sat reading. Carter 
and Peel were playing a game of Halma, Kelly was writing 
a letter, while Chubb was huncJied up with his elbows on 
a dc-.sk and his hands clasped to his face, nursing a gnawing 
tootliache. 

“ I say,” exclaimed Hamble. ” I’ll tell you something, 
then perhaps you’ll oblige me with a hearty cheer. I’m 
down to play for the Fii-st to-morrow’ against Trenford.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Peel. 

“ It’s a fact,” continued the other. “ Two of the 
Fifteen, Watts and Taylor, are on their backs in the sani- 
torium, and Oak-shot has chosen me and Colton to fill their 
places. He told me when we were coming out to tea.” 

” Good man ! ” exclaimed Franks, who had never 
forgotten the evening when liis paper cuttings liad been 
thrown into the paper-basket by Welch, and the subse¬ 
quent discomfiture of the tyrant. “ Tm jolly glad.” 

“ Hooray—ooray—ooray ! ” squeaked Kelly, in a 
cracked falsetto. “ The next time I go into town I’ll buy 
you a bun, Hain.” 

“ I wish someone would buy me a paerket of rat poison,” 
groaned Chubb. ‘‘ I believe this beastly tooth of mine 
will drive mo mad if it keejTs on like this much longer.” 

“ Hold your cheek close to the radiator,” suggested 
Franks. 

” Have you tried a piece of brown p>i])cr soaked in 
vinegar, and well peppered ? ” inquir»‘<l Carter. ‘‘ It 
burns like fun.” 

” No, I’ve got a bottle of stuff in my locker,” said Peel, 
rising to his feet, and assuming the air of a medical adviser. 
” lt*s just what you want, Chubl) my boy- jnit you “riglit 
in no time. You can stick some on youi’ finger, and smear 
it on your gum ; but the best thing is to put a few drops 
in some warm water, then take a mouthful ami hold it in 
your cheek.” 

” For goodness’ sake let's have some of it, whatever it 
is,” grow led the afilicted Chubb. “ 1 wish someone wmild 
bring a gun, and blow iny liead off.’’ 

” No ne<Ml for tluit,” saiil Peel, clieerfiilly. “ You just 
liol<I on for a minute, an<l I'll g*'t a cup of hot water from 
the matron.” 

.As the speaker left tJie loom, Hamble turned to Kelly. 

“ J.*cnd me your knife, kid, 1 want to sharpen a pencil.” 

“ You’re always borrowing something,” complained 
Kelly, as he complied with the request. ” I believe, at 
one time and another. I’ve lent y<ni e\orything I’ve got 
except a toothbrush.” 

l*» rl retorru'd fiom his ('rrand of nu rry with a cup of hot 
wat« r ill liis li uid, to whieli the ilrnps ol lotion were added. 

” Don't <hiuk it, iniiid.’’ ho cautioned. “dust take a 
gulp, I hoii cock your head on oik* sid»>, aial sort of h‘t it 
lio all round 1 }i<‘ 1 ooi !i. ' 

Chuhh took t ho oup, and snill.-d ai it w ith a wry look. 

It smolls prolty lioire," h*' inult<‘H‘d. “Quostion is, 
whioh is going to ho woi'-o. this or 1 ho toothaelM* ? ’’ 

Koliy, <*arl<*i'. and Franks \\oro all now standing within 
Toaoli of tho spoakor. ri)o\- u» ro good nu n and tria*. and 
oould fho\ jia\o forosooii tlio rham «)f < ()nso(|uono(‘s w hioli 
would att«‘ud an appaK’iitly tiivi.d ami liarmloss aot, any 
nno of lln-m would no douht ha\o dashod tin’ enp from 
i huhh's hanil. He t<jok a gulp, and almost iiumodiatoly 
it lioi ame ovidojit that he was in th'-tio^s d'ho sull’errr 


began to prance about like a demented sheep, at the sh ; < 
time giving vent to a weird, bleating sound from behind i 
tightly closed lips. His companions watched him f< ■: i 
moment in mute astonishment, then it dawned on tl: 
that he wanted to empty his mouth. As a matter of u 
tho water was much too hot, and the tincture may h« 
given it an extra sting. 

“ Um—um-m um ! ” groaned Chubb. 

He cast a frantic glance around liim, then charged aer 
the room ; the slirewd-witted Kelly divined his purpase. 
rushing to the window, raised the blind, and threw up t; 
lower sash. Chubb fiung the upper portion of his bod\ ci'. 
the sill, and a moment later was heard to give vent to a m. 
of relief. 

“ Feeling better ? ” inquired Peel in a inattor-of f i 
tone. 

You silly ass ! ” gi’oaned Chubb, in the voice of a 
who has been nearly tortured to death. “Might as v 
fill a chap’s mouth with boiling lead! ” 

He staggered back to the nearest bencli, and sat tl • 
ga.sping. Kelly prepp"-^ to shut the window, but, U f- 
doing so, he stretched liis nand out into the darkne-is. 

“ I thought it was raining,” he remarked, “ but I ea:! 
feel any drops.” 

“ Here’s your knife,” calle^I out Hamble. “ Catch 

Kelly turned, made a grab, the knife boiuiced nft 
wu’ist, and flew out through the open window\ An iiiv?. 
later came a subdued chink, as it landed somewhere on * 

glilVOl. 

“ You are a fool,” complained tho owner. “ If it 
there all night in the rain it’ll be spoilt.” 

“ VV’ait half a minute, and I’ll get it,” saiil Haji ' 
impulsively. 

The class-room wfindow being only a few feet from * 
ground, it was not an uncommon thing, during tho fi 
time, for boys to use it as a short cut into the quad ; Im: 
flo BO after dark was a different tiling. The rule w 
K’gard to being outside after lock-up was one wJiich v 
strictly enforced. • 

“ You’d better not,” growled Kelly. 

“ Shan’t be more than two ticks,” Nvas the reply. 

Pushing his chum aside, Hamble .swung his legs ... 
the sill and disappeared ; for a few moments his fo<»T-!f 
could be heard as he moved to and fro on tho gi-avel. ri 
from the outer darkness came the .souml of his voiet*. 

” Wliich way did the blessed thing go ? ” 

Kelly was about to reply, wlien Franks, wlio ha<l 
strolled out of the class-room, startled it.s o<*cupani> 
rushing back with arms weaving and a look of coiistoriiir 
on his face. 

“ Look out ! ” he cried in a hoarse wfiiisper. “ Lifi. i 
coming ! ” 

Panic-stricken, Peel and Carter dashed wildly b*u k 
their Halma board, Franks dived into his fonner S4'at . 
caught up Iiis book, while Chubb leant forwwd, an<l h i 
his face in his hands, as if this fresh shock to his torT,;: 
nerves was almost more than he could endure. K»'ik 
taiiied sufficient presence of mind to shut the w iiuhei. ■ 
ho had no time to Jowoi’ (he blind. He hail hard!\ _ 
back to his writing-case, and snatcheil up a pen. w 
Mr. Lifferd entered tho room. He said nothing, hut : 
wlieii jn.st inside the door. By what seemed little sli. r? 
a miracle, tho raised blind escapetl his notice. Appan i; 
ho had merely stepped into the room, wfiien pa.ssini:: 
the corridi^r, to see if the woixls he hatl spoken i^aili.r 
tho day were lieiiig borne in mind. It looked a.s it 
would 1 ) 1 ^ gone again in another half-minute, then lie set ? 
to rememl)er something. Ho walked up the rooni, -s 
Innisi'lf at his desk, and, pulling out one of the dmv«. 
Ix'gan to turn out its contents 

'J'lie suspense was horrible. Kelly scratched aw.iv 
liis noteqiaper with a dry {sm ; Franks glared at liis h 
unaware of tJie faet that he was holding tho vnliune o| - 
dow II ; Peel and Carter moved their Halma men in a nmu ; 
w hich threw tlie game into hopolcss ccnfusioii; a=s ofu 
not l;oth were handling pieces at the same moment. ; 
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I what Hcemed minutes this terrible state of things eon- 
8 tinned, then the stillness was broken by a sound of^finger- 
! tips tapping on a pane of glass. 

hifferd glanced up, then, being under the impression 
I that the noise had been made by some boy in the room, he 
gav^e his attention once more to wliat he was doing. 
Chubb’s .shoulders began to heave, though whether witli 
sobs or 8uppres.sed and semi-hysterical laugliter it was 
I impossible to tell. Kelly cast a horror-stricken glance in 
the direction of the master’s desk which he knew to be out 
of his chum’s range of vision, then ho leant back in liis 
seat and made a frantic gesture with his clenched fist in 
the direction of the window. 

It was a well-meaning act, but it proved fatal. Hamble 
imagined that the window had been shut by his form-mates 


the cla.ss-room. Mr-. Lifferd shut the window and lowered 
the blind ; there follow’ed several seconds of awful silence, 
broken only b^'^ curious sounds from Chubb as of hot water 
bubbling in a pipe. 

“ What were you doing out there ? ” demanded the 
master. 

“ I went out to pick up a knife, sir.” 

“ Nonsense ; knives aren’t to be found l>’tng about in 
the quad.” 

“ I threw it out by accident, sir.” 

“ You threw it out to furnish an excuse for your going 
after it ; I suppose that’s what you mean ? ” 

“No, sir, the window liapponod to be open.” 

“Yes, of coiuse ; you opened it yourself. You know 
perfectly well you’ve no business to be outside after 
lock-up.” 

There came suddenly to Mr. Lifferd’s mind 



a remembrance of the face he had seen out¬ 
side this same window, and the thought struck 
him that he had at last dis¬ 
covered the culprit. His anger 
incretised. 

“ Have you used this win- 

k dow in the same way before ? ” 
he inquired ; “ that is, as a 

means of getting in or out after 
dark ? ” 


“ Humph, I wish I could feel 
sure that you were telling me the 
truth, Hamble. I have a very 
strong au.spicion that this is not 
the first time you’ve used this 
window for the same purpo.so. 
Only this morning I impressed 
upon the whole class that I would 
have proper order observed by boys 
using this room out of school 
11001*8, and the first time I happen 
to be passing—Chubb, what are 
you laugliing at ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I’m not laughing, 
I’m crying,” gurgled Chubb. “ I’ve 
got the toothache.” 

“ You’re 7iot crying, you’re laugh¬ 
ing—you’re laughing now, sir ! ” 
stormed Mr. Lifferd. “ Lot me 
tell you this is a very serious 
offence, and not a thing to bo 
laughed at. As for you, Hamble, 
you scorn to consider yourself above 
the law, and free from all forms 
of restraint. You will come to 
me, here, after dinner to-morrow, 
and I will endeavour to find you 
some employment which, at any 
rate, will keep you out of mi.schief 
till tea-time.” 

The rather sullen look on 
Hamblo’s face changed to one of 
lively consternation. 

“ Please, sir,” he began, “ I’m 


“ The sash was 
raised, and he 
crawled back into 
the clatS’^room.** 


in joke, and that Kelly was shaking his fist in pre¬ 
tended wrath over the loss of his knife. Thinking 
that the jest had gone on quite long enough, Hambie s 
I'esponse to the warning was a determined drumming on 
the pane. 

“ Open this window% you fool ! ” he called. “ I 
suppose you don’t want to keep me out here all 
night ! ” 

Mr. Lifferd dropped the papers he was handling, and 
started from liis chair. His appearance at the window* w^as 
so sudden and unexpected that it gav'e Hamble no chan<:*e 
to escape. The sash w*as raised, and he crawle<l back into 


down to play in the Fii-st Fiftoeti 
against Trenford to-moiTow.” 

“ I can’t help that ; if you wdll break rules you must 
take the consequences.” 

“ But Oakshot told me-” 

“ I don’t care what Oakshot told you—I’m pretty sure 
he never told you to get out of tliis wdndow after lock-up. 
You will come here to-morrow immediately after dinner. 
No, I don’t want to hear another word—that’s the end 
of it.” 

Mr. Lifferd spoke as if the incident was closed ; whereas 
it w’as but the prelude to an affair w’hich w*as destined to 
puzzle and astonish the whole school. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN AMAZING DISCOVERY. 

T he bell had just begun to ring for prep., and, 
amid the throng of boys hastening to fotcli 
the books they n^quired for the evening's 
tasks, Welch encountei‘od Undlo. 

“ Have you hoard the latest ? ” inquired the former 
with a chuckle. “ I mean about Hamble Ixjing outside, 
and trying to get in thi*ough the window when Lifferrl 
was in the room ? ” 

“ Yes ; I wish I’d been there to see the fun," said Undle. 
‘‘ I knew if that blighter was gi\ en enough rope he’d 
hang himself," continued Welch. " That's why I’ve 
let him go Iiis own way and make as mueli row as lie 
jjleased. I’d advise you not to say anything to him about 
it, or ho may fly at you like a mad dog. He’s simply wild 
with rage l^eeauso it will prevent liis playing in the 
match to-morrow." 

Hamble was certainly in no vei y amiable frame of mind, 
and. though the majority of the Middle Fiftli had taken 
a liking to him, none of his frieiuls cared to approach 
him and express i-egret for his reccsit mishap. Ho was 
in a mood to quarrel witli anyone. Even the faithful 
Kelly had Ix^en scorcluHl with an outbui-st of wrath. 

“ You little snipe, why didn't you give me warning ? ’’ 
had lM‘en Hamblo’s question. 

In vain Kelly tried to make it elear that, with Mr. 
T>i1h'rd on the ])oint of entering the room, it w()uld have 
Iv'en madness for him to shout ('five at the top f)f liis voice, 
lie had only had time to shut the wiialow. Hamble, 
howe\er, would listen to no excuses. His view of the matter 
was that he had been calleusly left to his fate. For the 
n st of the c\ening ho refused to s|M‘ak to^anyone, and the 
following tnoining, as the result of a brief intei*view with 
Oakshot, Ins temper seemed to liavo gone from bafl to 
worse. 

As for the unfortunate K' llv, he foinal himself exposed 
to a cross-tire of abuse. W bile still stairgering from the 
efYfH^t of a fresh broiulside from his chum, ho wa.s pounced 
down upon by his c<iusin. 

“ 1 aske«l you to try to pievent flamble plav ing the 


fool," said Oak 
shot, " instead 
whicli you stai. 
by and do not. 
ing." 

" I told Iiim he I 
iDottor not do it 
I don’t see it’s m 
fault." 

“You werestani 
ing by the window 
so why didn't u ; 
simply take 
by the scruff d 
the neck and dn: 
liiin back ? ’’ 

In a calrrp- 
mood Oakshr- 
might havereali<» 
that this was in 
possible, but L 
was enraged at th- 
thought of havm: 
to do withou- 
Hamble in th 
team. Feeling d«^ 
jjerate, he went o" 
to interview M 
Lifferd, whom h 
found glancing e 
the morning 
the sole occupan 
just then, of tli* 
masters* commci 
room. 

“ Beg pardon, sir ; may I speak to you fr 
a moment ? ’’ began the skipper. 

“ Well, what is it ? " returned the master coldly, arJ 
without removing his eyes from the column of print. 

Oaksliot explained the difficulty he was in owing to tv 
meml)ei*s of the Fifteen being on the sick list. 

“ I was wondering if you could let Hamble play in tl 
match this afternoon, sir, and let his punishment stan: 
over till Monday ? ’’ 

“Certainly not," returned the master, lowering tl 
new’spaj^er and speaking as if he w^ere almost inclim'^i t 
i^egard the question as a j:)ei’Sonal affront. “As one-: 
the prefects you ought to know that being out after look 
is a very serious offence." 

“ He merely dropped out of the window to get a kii:' 
sir." 

“ That was his excuse, and a very p<X)r one it set r.'- 
What’s more, I have reason to suspect that this is not 
fii'st time he has been wandermg about outside after dn: 
He is a ftdlow who seems to have no idea of dis^ipli’ 
and it’s high time he learnt that he must and shall coni"! 
to the rules of the school. You ought to see that your^ 
instead of coming to try td get him lot off." 

“ 1 wasn’t asking for him to be let off, sir ; onl^* to kii ’ 
if lie could be allowed to play in the match." 

“ Your view seems to be that, so long as a fellow i' 
the Fiftot^n, lie is to be placed on a footing entirely diffr’ 
from other boys. It becomes his privilege, if lie bc*i 
tlie rules, to say just how aiul when it will be mast coiiveiii' 
for him to bo punished. That's impossible—it's sb* 
nonsense." 

“ 1 thouglit I’d put it to you, sir, as we’!*© in a hole. 1 
to make iiji the team." 

“ You have my answer. If you are net satisfied yon 
come with me now, and we will i-efor the matter to V 
Bcntliam. I don't doubt but that he will uphold n 
decision, especially when I explain to him niy reas» 
for thinking it necessary to keep a tight rein on Hambl' 

Oakshot withdrew, feeling that it was useles.s to p«i' 
the matter any further. He went off to deedde on the h'* 
way to till up the vacant place in the team. 
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Even after he had heard of the i-ebuff which the football 
aptain had suffered, Hamble could scarcely bring himself 
o believe that he had missed his chance of playing for the 
fifteen. He went through the morning’s work in a dogged 
Liid mechanical manner, hoping against hope that Mr. 
^ifferd would relent and tell him that his imposition 
aight be postponed over Sunday ; but dismissal came, 
ind no such intimation was given. AN'hen dinner was fin- 
shed ho rose from the table with the look of an angiy 
>ear, and, in a mood of sullen resentment, made his way to 
he class-room. He had not long to wait before ^Ir. 
-lifferd appeared. 

“ Take your Virgil,” was the order. “ You are to write 
he lines from the commencement to the end of the portion 
ve took this morning. And mind, you are not to leave 
his room till the work is finished.”- 

“ There’s more than I shall be able to do in one after- 
loon,” growled the 
prisoner. 

“ Don’t speak to me 
ike that, Hamble,” 
inswered Mr. Lifferd 
jharply. “ I’m not go¬ 
ng to stand any more 
)f yourinsubordi- 
lation. I shall 
ook in occasion- 
illy to see how 
y^ou’re getting on. 


The master picked 

I up and recognised in a moment what it was.” {See page 582.) 

ind, if the lines ore not written in a proper manner, I 
hall hand you over to the headmaster and ask him to 
leal with you. Now get to work.” 

Gradually the sound of voices and the clatter of feet 
n class-rooms and passages died down into silence, telling 
hat the whole school were turning out to see the match, 
lamhle drove away W’ith his pen, and at the same time 
gritted his teeth w'ith rage. But for that stupid act of 
lis he w'ould have been out there on the field, wearing 
he broad-striped jersey of the Fifteen. Presently he 
ifted his head as, faintly and from far away, there came 
fc long-drawn yell. The game had begun, and some 
fUember of the home team had done something w’hich 
,iad earned a cheer. 


Hamble groaned aloud ; had he been younger lie might 
have given w^ay to tears. It w'as not as if he had 
deliberately planned some daring escapade and been 
caught in the act, in that case he might have realised that 
it w^as liis owm fault, and been more resigned to his fate. 
This seemed such rotten hard luck, and the result of nothing 
more than a piece of carelessness. 

” If Manton had caught me, I don’t believe for a moment 
he’d have prevented my playing in the match,” he growled. 
” He’d have giv^en me an impot, but he’d have let me 
do it some other time.” 

The door opened, and Kelly came into the room. He 
had rushed into towm and back,after diimor,to buy something 
w'hich he wished to send to his sister for a birthday present. 
He put the small packet in his locker, then, for a moment, 
ho hesitated before dasliing out to the playing-field. Each 
time he had attempted to make peace with liis chum the 

latter had, figuratively 
speaking, jumped 
dow’n his tliroat, and 
it seemed useless to 
say anything now'. 
Kelly decided to risk 
one brief question. 

” What’s he given 

Y OU ? ” 

“ Oh, enough to 

keep me here grind¬ 

ing aw'ay all the after¬ 
noon.” 

“ I suppose I can’t 
<lo part of it for 
you ? ” 

“ No fear, he’d twig 
it wasn’t my hand¬ 
writing. Look here, 

Kelly, I’m sorry I’ve 
slanged you as I 

have, and I take 
back all I said. You 
did what you could, and it w'as 
my fault—or rather, it was my 
beastly bad luck.” 

“ He’d have heai-d me if I’d 
shouted. He was close upon us 
before wo knevV' he was coming, and 
there w'as only time to shut the 
window.” 

” I saw you shake your fist, but 
I thouglit it W’as all part of a silly 
lark. How’over, it’s done now. 

You’d better cut on out if you 
mean to see the match—there, listen! 
- that sounds as if our lot had done some¬ 
thing. I feel so mad I could set to work and 
smash up the w'hole place.” 

“ Well, don’t begin by smashing me,” said 
Kelly, with a wan smile. ” I’m Ix^astly sorry. If 
I’d caught that knife w'hen you chucked it, then 
there would never have been any bother.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” returned the other. “ It isn’t 
the impot I mind. Oakshot’s in a frightful rage. I believe 
I’ve wrecked my chances of ever getting into the team.” 

Left once more to himself, Hamble wont on with his task, 
but all the time his ear w'as alert for sounds from the pla\ - 
ing-field. The muffled roar of voices became less frequent, 
and, after what the prisoner judged to he half-time, there 
were long periods of silence which seemed ominous. Mr. 
Lifferd came into the room, as if to make sure that his sen¬ 
tence was l)eing carried out. He examined some of tho 
written pages, expressed a wish that more attention wa.s 
paid to handwTiting while boys were iii the lower forms, 
then turned on his heel to leave the room. On reaching 
the door he paused. 

“ When you've finished, arrange the sheets in propec 
order, and put them on my table,” he said. 
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Mr. LiffeiTl gave no turther intimation of the fact that 
ho would not look in again. He had accepted an invitation 
to go out to tea, and was not likely to be back before the 
task was completed. It was sufficient to have made sui-e 
that the work was not being shirked, and that the culprit 
had not taken it into his head to slip out and watch the 
game. Slowly the time dragged away ; at last a sound 
of voices and footsteps in the quad told that the crowd 
of spectatoi’s was returning from the field. Another ten 
minutes went by, then Chubb strolled into the class¬ 
room. 

“ What’s the result ? ” inquired Hamble. 

“ Oh, they licked us hollow—by fifteen points,” was the 
reply. “ We didn’t do so badly in the first half, but they 
simply romped over us in the second.” 

Who was plajdng left three-quarter for us ? ” 

” Why Bracken, but he was no good,” grumbled Chubb. 
“ I never saw a chap make such a mess of it. You ought 
to have been playing—it would have made all the difference.” 

Hamble gninted, and stabbed at the inkpot viciously 
w’ith his pen. This defeat would make Oakshot less inclined 
than ever to forgive the mishap. More boys entered the 
class-room, but Hamble lefused to join in their conver¬ 
sation ; he maintained a sullen silence. One or two fellows 
attempted to speak to him, then came to the conclusion 
that it was best to leave him alone. It was not until 
just before the bell rang for tea that the last line of the 
imposition was written. Hamble fiung down his pen, 
gathered tip the sheaf of papers, made sure that they were 
in proper order, and carried them up the room. The master’s 
official seat "was on a small platform, raised a few inches 
from the floor and just large enough to accommodate 
the chair and a knee-hole writing-table. 

“ Thei-e ! ” ejaculated Hamble, a.s he flung down his 
irnpot. “ I should hope that now he’d be satisfied.” 

The invitation ^Fr. T^iffcrd had accepted had been meiely 
for afternoon tea, but he was persuaded to stay to an 
informal family diimer, and to remain with his friends 
for the rest of the evening. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
before he reached the school, and, save for a light in the 
mastei-s’ common-room, the place was in darkness. He 
meant to go straight on up to bed, but, during his walk 
back from the town, he had been pondering over the 
events of the day, and his thoughts had turned to Hamble. 
He fancied that the boy showed no proper signs of con¬ 
trition for his offence, and might, to the last, have been in 
a mood for rebellion. Probably none of the other masters 
would have worried his head with such ideas, but it vv^as 
Mr. Lifferd’s misfortune to Ix^ of a t(M7i|)erament which 
inclined him to groundless sus¬ 
picions. 

” 1 should just like to know if 
he linished tliat imjjosition,” lu* 
pondered. 

He groped his way along tlie 
silent and deserted corridor, and 
entered his class-room. The place 
being in darkness, he produced a 
box of matches and struck a 
liuih ; tlicn, sliielding the foel)le 
flaiii(? witli on.* liand, In; vvnll^ed 
on up tlie 1 

lie iiad cov' 
di- (:oice he had 1 > • 

. f oj pt d dead, wit li 
ijl blank :e-;{c»n 


“ What in the world-! ” 

Before he could recover from his surprise, he was f< i 
to drop the expiring match, which hewi begun to bunj ii 
fingers. He struck another match, and with it lit i 
of the incandescent burners of the T-bi*acket, susp n 
from the centre of the ceiling. For some seconds lie n, 
scarcely credit his own eyes ; it seemed as if some liin - 
had been turned loose in the class-room. His official r. 
had apparently been picked up and flung down on the tai 
A large glass inkpot had been dashed off on to the tl 
where it lay brolren and weltering in its former contrr: 
The glol^e of a gas bracket, which jutted from the w 
close to the small platform, had been smashed to ai^ ’: 
while the blackboard and the tall wooden easel on wr 
it stood had both been overturned. 

“This has been done purposely,” gcisped Mr. Liff^ 
“ I’ve nev’er heard of such-” 

Leav’ing the sentence imfinished,hedrew nearer the h - 
of wreckage and prepared to move the chair. Itlaycork i 
on the top of the table, supported by its back and the e:. 
of the seat. Directly beneath the arch thus fonned, 
as if placed there purposely, lay a wad of scribbling paj'! 
The master picked it up and recognised in a moment xrr 
it was. 

“ Hamble ! ” he ejcujulated. “ Surely-” 

Once more a rush of thought silenced his tongue. AVa- 
possible that this reckless scamp had lost all contu ) 
himself, and vented his rage in this wild and spum ' 
memner ? It seemed scarcely credible, yet the i 
CO very of this imposition under the chair gave cl 
to the idea. 

“He must be mad,” pondered Mr. Liffertl. T 
can’t have been done while there were other boys in i 
room, or they would certainly have interfeivd. 
must have happened after the room had been t ft ’ 
the night.” • 

The master lifted the chair down into its accustc.j 
place, then moved towards the blackboard easel witli i 
intention of lifting it from the floor. As he steppol 
foot caught in something, and he stooped down to rid lir 
self of the obstacle. 

“ What on earth is this ? ” 

He might well ask the question, for the di.scovery 
a way more strange than any he had hitherto 
Attewjhed to one end of a long piece of string was a i 
hook, while tied a few inches above the hook was a rm: 
lead bullet, seemingly intended to act as a sinker. 1 
whole contrivance was too rough to be of any possibt 
for fisliing, nor did it seem to have any connection with' 
.scene of disorder amidst which it lay. No one could )i 
used this smedl hook and piece of string to pull down ' 
blackboanl, nor was the tackle strong enough to lift a li* m 
chair. 

“ It may have been dropj^^i 
, the person who did the dainai: 
murmured Mr. Lifferd. ' 
why he ev’er made such a t! 
as this, or what ho iiitoudt^l 
do with it, one c€in’t imagine. 

He stood for some inoii • 
thinking, then slowly woini l 
the piece of coid, and plao i 
coil in one of the top drawer 
his writing-table. 

“It’s too lato to do an>k 
now,” he murmured. ” I r 
r-eport the matter to ]Vfr. Benti, 
the fii’st thing in the mornini:. 


I vvccii llic fP'slsS. 
d nko.it l.nlf tlio 
tiavf'l, wilt ri ho 
ill! rj.Knil.il ioii 
! '".icid. 





’ AIJSIT (N)OMEN.’' 

" Ihick of Auitr.'ilia (out 

a run): “ Well. J dtin’t sro any sane 

]■' wii I fluid exjicf t >/U’ to nia!<c a I ” 
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CHAPTER XV. 



just happened to overhear some- 
thing this chap was saying to a pal of 
his,* began Welch.** (S^e page 58.^.) 


A FRUITLESS INQUIRY. 


T he only sign of disorder visible in the INIiddle Fifth 
class-room on Sunday morning was a big ink- 
stain on the floor. The fact that the master’s 
large inkstand had vanished led to a belief that 
he himself had knocked it off the table. 

“ He must have come in here after we’d gone to bed,” 
said Peel. “ Lucky it didn’t happen in school, or we should 
have had a bad time for the rest of the lesson.” 

The matter would have been speedily forgotten, but, as 
the day advanced, a vague rumour began to circulate that 
something had happened—that there was trouble of some 
kind brewing of which moi-e would probably be lieard on 
Monday. How the report originated, or what w’as wrong, 
no one seemed to know. During the hour’s Scriptui-e 
lesson in the afternoon, Mr. Lifferd appeared to be in a 
calmer mood than usual, though thei-e was something in 
his placidity w'hich seemed rather ominous. As the 
division w^ere leaving the room he called Hamble back. The 
last straggler drifted out into the corridor, and the door 
was closed. 

“I saw that you finished that imposition yesterday. 
W’hen did you put it on my table ? ” 

“ Just before tea, sir,” answei'od Hamble. 

Mr. Lifferd leant back in his chair, and sat for a few 
moments as if he expected the boy to say something 
further. 

“ I numbered the pages ; it w^as all there, sir, when I put 
it on the table,” said Hamble, thinking it po.ssible that 
some sheets of the imposition had gone astray. 

Mr. Lifferd nodded. 

“ I rather expected you might have something else you 
wished to say to me,” he began, after a brief pause. “ If 
so, this is your opportunity. You were angry yesterday, 
I know, because you were prevented from playing in the 
rnatch, Tliis is hardly an excuse, but I might be willing 


to take it into account if I found you ready and anxious to— 
er—to show some sign of regret. Have you anything to 
say ? ’* 

Hamble stared at his questioner wdth a puzzled look. 
He was still feeling sore over his pimislmient, which he had 
regarded, all along, as too severe. Now it seemed to him 
that he w^as to be once more dragged over the coals, and 
was expected to stand humbly on the stool of repentance 
and crave pardon for his offence. He was not inclined to 
do anything of the kind. 

“ No, sir,” he muttered. “ I’ve nothing more to say. 
1 don’t quite understand what you mean.” 

“ Very well,” returned the master, coldlj^ “ Then, you 
may go.” 

Hamble strode out of the room, and went off in search of 
Kelly, to whom he gave an account of what had just 
transpired. 

“ I can’t think what Lifford’s driving at,” he gi’owled. 
“ I did that beastly impot, and he had no fault to find 
w ith it, so why should he keep on nagging ? ” 

It was not until Monday that the truth was known ; tlien 
it came like a thunder-clap on a clear day. The Middle 
Fifth had just settled down to the first lesson of morning 
school when they were thrown into a state of mild con- 
stt'rnation by the appearance of the headmaster. Those 
indiv iduals who fancied that the division was about to bo 
“ taken ” by the Head, and w ho had not given a proper 
amount of care to their preparation, felt cold chills run 
dowm their backs. Mr. Bent ham walked up the room, 
eon versed for a few moments in an undertone with Mr. 
Lifferd, then turned to face the class. 

“ Will you all attend very closely to what I am going to 
Say ? ” he began. “ Mr. Lifferd came into this room on 
Saturday night, between ten and elev’en o’clock, and found 
this end of the class-room in a state of great disorder. The 
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hlackboard an<l easel liad been overturned, the jjas-globe 
Binaslied, and this chair flung down on the table in such a 
manner that a large inkstand had been knocked on to the 
floor and broken. There seems to be only two ways in 
which this can be accounted for; either it was the result 
of some violent form of horseplay, or, what is still more 
serious, it was a wilful and deliberate act on the part of 
someone who wished to do as much damage as he could. 
It is natural to suppose that what I have described was the 
work of some boy or boys in the habit of using the room, 
and whoever is responsible had better come forward and 
offer whatever explanation he has to give.” 

There was a dead silence, the only sign of movement 
being the turning of a head here and there as fellows glanced 
at their neighbours with looks of blank astonishment. 

I ask again,” continued the Head, after a pause. 
” Did any boy here throw down the blackboard, and break 
the jiikstand and gas globe ? ” 

There w€is no reply. 

” Was it your doing, Hamble ? ” inquired the head¬ 
master, sharply. 

' “No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

” If you please, sir,” began 
Ib^wan, who as head of the class 
setjrned to think it rested with him 
to act as spokesman for the rest, 

“ everything was in order when wo 
went on to bed last night. I was 
about the last to leave the room— 
in fact, I turned out the lights. At 
that time nothing had been upset 
or broken.” 

^Ir. Bentham turned to the class- 
master, who, after a few words had 
been exchanged in a low tone, 
pioduced something from one of 
the drawoi*s of his table. 

” This,” began the Hoad, “ is 
something which was picked uj) by 
iSlr. LitTerd on Saturday night. Ho 
found it lying on the floor, about 
wliere 1 am now standing. It is a 
e of coi*d to which is attached a 
fish-hook and a load bullet. Does 
this liclong to anyone liei-e, or has 
an\'one seen it before ? ” 

There was a slight stir as boys 
shifted their positions on the back 
benches to got a clearer view of the 
strange objt;i t which was held up for 
tluar ins]i(}eti«)n. It seemed almost 
impossible that such an absurd thing could be of any im- 
portaiKc, and tlie licholdtas might have been inelined to 
sitiil*> had not loaliserl the seiioiis nature of the inquiry. 

Tan au\ <)i\e tell wheio this canu^ from ? '* inquired 

tl»e He:„|. ^ 

n'lie (|ui St ion na't with no i‘(‘pl\'. 

I do not ititend to iiitenupt your work an\’ furthei,” 
continued Mr. Jhaitham. As no one has btHMi able to 
answer iu\ (ju(‘stions, IIk'k^ tlie matter must rest peialing 
further inxestigations. Slioiild any bo\' discover who is 
tlie owner of this pi(‘((‘ <»f <-ord,lM? must consi<I»M’ it bis dutv' 
t>) inform (“itln i’ Mr. LiHerd oi- myself, without dela\'.'’ 

l)niiu_: '■ b'ciU ’ a lepoTt of w hat luul linp|teri<‘d spread 
over tlie S’ il'ko N'vildlire. All Isitals of ('xaggei'ated 

stilt* meuts were mad • as llv' slory passed from mouth to 
i e.i ut ti. It w its s;i id t biit the iinlvn* iwn des| lerado, using the 
blaeklio.n d as an mstninanit of dest ruct ion, Jiad smashed 
Mr. laHerd'.< wiitine tidile ijiio nuitehwood. tSesaa'id boys 
I" lt)iM:niL; 1 " otlaa i''oi-nis i-ushed iuduots for a })e(>p into 
th'* Maldl' I'tttfi class-r* H (111. nud Ci\iur aw-av gicatly «lis- 
.i|)poim<’d at (iiidiiig tin* room looking just as nsuid. 
M' lnhcrs of lk«’ divi-aai w<a-(' pesterei! with .all kinds of 
<|nestions /-s to how . when, and l)\- whom the <|am.tge had 
been done. 

Ja the geiier<il assembly at the elose of miaaiiiig s liool, 


the headmaster repeated the questions he had alie.* ’ 
put to the boys in Mr. Iiifferd’s class, but rec©ive<l no iY>f . 
Appai'ently no member of the school was the owner of tc 
rough and ready fishing-line, nor had anyone ever seen 
before. 

” There was no earthquake shock on Saturday nig 
which could overturn a blackboard, or cause a chair to k.; 
from the floor and fall on a writing-table,” said Mr 
Bentham. ” It was clearly done by someone who refu- 
to give up his name. The matter is one which cann * 
possibly be overlooked. AVhat, to my mind, makes r 
more .senous is that, not along ago, another thing happeiP- 
for which no explcmation has over been given. I i-eier * 
the removal from the museum of that Japanese va.se. 

” It would seem,” continued tlie speaker, after 
moment’s pause, ” as if we have among us some individu: 
who has no sense of honour, or of right cmd wrong— wk 
commits acts of a malicious and positively criminal kin 
and, by refusing to come forward and own himself tl. 
culprit, allows disgrace to faU on the whole school. Tli 
matter of which I have been 
ing is much too serious to be ut' 
missed with a few words of caut ic u; 
it must be inquired into, and y* 
yourselves should not rest satisfic. 
until the culprit has been expose i. 
whoever he may bo. I am alwn; - 
inclined to hesitate very much Ix-i* ■ > 
inflicting a punishment on the wh< ’ 
school, but, until I receive a i i 
answer to my inquiry, no boy hel v 
the Sixth will be allowed outsi<lc t ) 
.school pi-eraises ; no leavo will f 
given for going into Town.” 

The bulk of the Middle Fifth. * 
leaving the Big School, aasembk 
in their class-room, the air of whu 
was filled with a l^uzz of excit* 
convei’sation, which made it diflio;; 
to undorstcuid what anyone iv. ^ 
saying. 

” Of course Lifferd has told t! 
Head he believes it was a\y doin^-. 
cried Hamble. “He’d iMve Sii . 
the same thing if I’d been a hun 
dred miles away.” 

Half-a-dozen boys in turn 
forward some theory as to how Hi;, 
why the damage had been done,ea' 
suggestion being wilder and nv ■ 
impo8.siblo than the last. I t 
(lisciiHsion was at its height when Welch burst into li; 
room, dragging w’itli him a youngster named Graiithair 
a Tucniber of the Third Form. From the scarerl look o. 
his face it might almost have been supposed that GrantJiii . 
was about to be charged as being the author of the outrs;;' 
though it would have been difficult to imagine such a piiu 
mite hurling chairs or blackboards about a room. 

“ I just happened to overhear something this chap w -- 
siiviiig to a pal of hi.s,” began Welch, his face flushed wit 
malicious .satisfaction. “ It's pretty clear now” who ■ 
ap|)lo cart, do on, my boy; just repeat what you w*’ 
If'lliuLi \oimg Hicc.” 

'ria^ small boy gaspotl and .stuttered in a manner wii 
mail*^ his attempt to obey the ordor altogether \iii: 

tclliLul)le, 

“ What ho says,” interrupted Welch, impatient at k 
dcla\, “ is tliat ho was passing this room on Satuul ’ 
aft<‘rnoon. The floor was open, and he heaitl Hanil' 
talkiny (o Kelly. Hamble w’as in a mge l^ieeause he’d N’* 
pn vented from playing in the match, and ho distinctly t' : 
J\<‘llv that ho meant to smash up Uie w’hole plckie.” 

“ Not)ling of thf) kind ! ” shouted Kelly. 

“Oh, t hat's all very fine,” retorted Welch. “ \V1 - 
Ihfac's ^inoko there's fire. This kid isn't likely to h-v* 
iiuulc li up iiist for the fnn of tho thing—why .shoiihl he ? ’ 




tlbanli (3ot tor $tabt! 

fir HANK Ood for sight—to see the 
w distant hills 
At sunrise, when a roseate glory fills 
The waking world—and from far away 

Comes creeping silentty the shy new day. 

Thank God for sight: to mark the glitter- 
shower 

Of dewdrops silvering each leaf and flower ; 
As if old Nature washed off yester’s stain 
From moor and valley, garden, field and 
lane. 

Thank God for sight: to watch the 
sparrow hrown. 

And thrash and linnet, flutter gaily down 
Beside the river—Wander here and there 
With sprightly steppings thro’ the wood¬ 
lands fair. 

Thank God for sight—His glorious world 
to see. 

This golden day of summer’s ecstasy. 

LILLIAN GABD. 
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* ‘‘ 1 heard him say it,” gasped Grantham, who soemetl 

^f)auic-stricken at finding himself forced to give evidence 
^against a fellow in the Middle Fifth. “ I’m sure I did.” 

^ What he heard me say wa.s tliat 1 felt like smashing 
something, which is altogether a diffemnt thing from 
declaring that I meant to do it,” pi-otcsterl Hamble, 
laiigiily. “Kelly will tell you the same thing. 1 know' 
you’d like to get me into a row if you could, Welch ; but 
tyou’ro sold. You can let that kid go, but 1 warn him, if 
tho goes telling any more lies about me, I’ll WTing his neck.” 

“ Bash ! ” cried Welch. “ You’d like to give the chap 
a licking becau.se he's lot the cat out of the bag.” 

Two or three bystanders joinecl in the dispute, and for 
'some momenta there was a confused babel of voices. 

“ Now, ju.st listen,” shoute<l Hamble.” As Kowant told 
itho Head, nothing had been upset at the time he turned out 
the gas. The smash up must have happened later, and 
: there are several fellows who know I w’ont on up to bed w’ith 
: tho rest—there's Peel, and Carter, for instance ; I remember 
speaking to them on the stairs. My cubicle is at the very 
end of the doiTnitory, farthest from the door. Someone 
would have seen or heard me moving about if I’d gone out 
of the room after the other fellows had got into bed.” 

“ Ho was wdth us when we went upstairs,” said Peel. 
“ That’s quite correct.” 

“ Boaides,” continued Hauible, “ what sense is their? 


in chucking a cliair about—what’s anyone to gain by it ? 
Some fellows seem to think it was done to spite Lifford, 
but that’s idiotic. You can’t pay a man out by smashing 
things that belong to someone elst?. Even that ink-pot 
wa.sn’t Lifford’s privato property ; it hK?longod to the 
school. What’s the good of it, I say ? ” 

“ No good at all,” said Peel. “ Still, someone must 
have done it. It makes one inclined to wonder if their? 
isn’t some chap in tho place who’s a bit off his heart.” 

The dispute dragged on, and was I'resently enlivenhd by 
an outbui-st of jocularity caused by the suggcvstion that 
Chubb w’as a ” tile loo.so,” and might have been stnzod 
with a mania for smashing things. Chubb expostulated, 
then caught up a ruler, declaring that ho w'ould positively 
unroof ” anyone who dared to say anything more about 
loose tiles. In time Grantham was allowed to depart, 
which he did wnth a rush. Welch, finding that his blunder¬ 
buss liad mi.s.sed fii-e, soon follow^erl, and wandered off to 
relate his version of the incident to anyone who cared to 
give him a hearing. 

There was i-eally no evidence to prove that Hamble was 
responsible for the mysterious outrage, but, before evening, 
both lie and Kelly became con-scious of the fact that the\' 
wore under a cloud. A vague feeling of suspicion harl 
arisen in tho minds of their companions. Tho deed ha<l 
been done by someone, and Hamble seemed the person 
most likely to give way to an outbumt of rage against Mr. 
Lifferd. Also, there was this statement of Grantham’s 
that he had overheard Hamble and Kelly S|>eaking 
as if they had made up their minds to .smashsome¬ 
thing. There wa'' not sufficient gi’ound on which t«o 
bring an actual cliarge against tho 
pair, Vnit they could not fail to notice 
a certain cold¬ 
ness on tho part 
of their form- 
mates, w' h i c h 
showeil plainly 
enough the drift 
of public opinion. 

“ I believo Lif¬ 
ferd did it him¬ 
self,” saidHamble, 
wildly, in the 
coui-se of a private 
conversation with 
his chum. He 
went off and told 
the Head it was 
my doing, in the 
hope of getting 
mo chucked out 
of the RC'hool.” 

“Oh, that’s 
rot,” returned 
Iv e 11 y with a 
mirthless chuckle. 
“ 1’ h o whole 
thing’s a riddle. 
Th(?re’s something 
going on in this 
place w hich I can* t 
understand.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MORE TROUBLE BREWING. 


T he excitement causeil by what had ha]ipened in 
Mr. Lifferd’s cla.ss-room gradually abated. By 
the middle of the week there was no longer any 
great interest shown in the mystery, though the 
wliole .school below the Sixth chafed at having to suffer tho 
penalty of being “ gatetl.” 


On Wednesilay evening, as he was leaving the tlinrng- 
Iiall after tea, Welch felt a hand laid on liis arm, and turned 
to find the editor of tho Mercurtf at his side. 

“ If you’ve nothing else to do,” said Low'an, “ you 
might come to my study. There's something I’d like to 
talk to you about.” 
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Right o !—oiil\' too j)loKsc(i,” was the reply. 

If Lowaii could Jiavo forced liiiiisolf to come out of his 
shell, and mix more fmely with his fellows, he might have 
been a bettor judge of character. Welch’s plausible tongue 
and feigned interest in the Mercury had taken him in com¬ 
pletely. Lowan was beginning to think that there were 
many good points about Welch, and to attribute his well 
known unpopularity to the fact of his never having l^een 
properly understood. 

On entering the study its owner closed the door, and 
motioned his visitor to take a chair. 

About three weeks ago," began the senior, “ you 
brought mo the beginning of a story which Hamble had 
written for some magazine he meant to bring out. 1 stuck 
the manuscript away in my table draw'er, and forgot all 
about it. This morning I came across it when I was search¬ 
ing for something, and I read what he’d w’ritton.” 

“ Silly rot, eh ? ” said ^^'elch. “ 1 thought it might 
amuse you to see what utter ))osh a fellow of Hamble’s age 
is capable of turning out.” 

“ It didn’t amuse me at all,” growled Lowan. “ In 
fact, I'd a good mind to take it to the Head, and ask him 
to deal with Hamble.” 

“ Great Scott ! ” ejaculated Welch. I don’t see there'd 
bo much use in your doing that. After all, if the fellow 
chooses to write rubbish, w'ith the idea of starting a private 
magazine of his owti, I don’t see what’s to prevent it. It’s 
not breaking any rule.” 

For a moment Low^an did not reply. He opened his 
drawer, and, producing the opening instalment of ” The 
Pirate's Ruby,” flattened out the pages on his knee. 

You may remember what it’s about,” he began, “ and 
it’s evidently intended to poke fun at me. He's tried the 
same game on before. A fellow named ‘ Lumtious,’ w’ho 
has charge of a school museum, is accused by a detective 
of having stolen a ruby which had recently been presented 
to the collection by an old boy. Of course, the whole thing 
is a skit on what happened here. I’m ‘ Liuntious,’ and 
the famous explorer is Mr. Stewart. Now, one thing I’d 
like to ask is this—have you ever heard Hamble say he 
thought it was I who stole that Japanese vase ? ” 

The visitor shook his head ; glad as he might have been 
to get his enemy into hot water, ho realised that it would 
be folly to make himself responsible for a charge w’hich he 
would bo unable to prove. The question miglit be asked 
to whom Hamble had made a statement of this kind, and no 
name could be given. 

“He's a vindictive blackguard. I know%” began Welch. 
“ But I’ve never heard him suggest it was you stole the 
vase. Still, he'd do any mad thing if he had a grudge 
against anyone. You know' this row' there's been about 
someone playing the fool in Lifh’rd’s class-room. I’m 
piu'fectly sure, in my own mind, that w'as Hamble’s doing, 
but tlie miseliief is no one can j)rove it.” 

Lowan iner(‘ly grunted, and began to turn o\ or the pages 
of the manuseri|)t. 

“ If tins had been ])ublished." lu* said, “ I should have 
gone to Bentham al)out it. ^’ou say ^niTve never heard 
Hamble telling the hallows in \(>ur class that he thought 
I'd cribbed anything frean the museum ? ” 

“ No, 1 haven't. Kven if la* liad, > ou needn't think 
that an>’one would su])pose you t(a)k that ^ ase. It's 
;d i-nrd." 

Lov.an to-'-'d th<' slieaf of papers on t<j his tabh', and for 
a neaiuMLt-; sat thinl^ing. 

“Lf'i.ic here.’’ lu' liegan, N’aning forward in his c-hair, 
“if 1 l< ii \()U soiiK'tliing, will you [>roniise not to let it go 
any 1'.:'' ii-a’ ? 

(liar fellow', you e.in ti’iist me. I shan't repi'at 
an\ tiling vou ehonx' to say. " 

“ In I he first place, t leae's sona'llring connected W’ith the 
loss of (hat va-e which isn't <g( nctally known. 1 gave an 
account (){ it in a letter to niy |)e**ple. 1 wi'ote one after¬ 

noon w lien 1 was sit t ing alone in the mustMim. I w as eallc'fl 
away, and I’m pi'otts’ sine that, while 1 was ah,sent, sorno- 
ono came into the room and read my letter. There'.s 


something about this yam of his which makes me tl. 
that the fellow I’m speaking of was Hfwnble.” 

What makes you think that ? ” 

“ It’s difficult to explain, but I think he knows the w' 
story. In that yam of his he makes out that this old r 
gave tlie museum a ca.sket w'hich contained a precious rr.i 
and that ‘ Lumtiou.s ’ stole it. Now, between oursel\ 
that Japanese vase had a five-pound note inside it; 
w asn't only the vase which was stolen, but the money t 
“ A fiver ! ” muttered Welch, in a tone of astonislifno 
“ How on earth did it come to be inside the vase ? ’ 
Low’an briefly lelated the story of Mr. Stew'art’s gite 
“ You must remember this is strictly bet%ve©n. ourseh - 
he concluded. ” But perhaps you’ll see now why I sii>( 
Hamble of having read my letter. This casket of he 
intended to repre.sent the v^ase, and the ruby is the 
It\s all meant for a dig at me, but I’m not going to lu 
any fellow in the school make out that I’m a thief. " 

“ Of course, he must know you aren’t that. If he had 
by jingo ! ” 

As the exclamation was uttered, Welch half-rose fr 
liis chair. The look on his face was so strange that 
companion stared at him in blank astonishment. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Low’an. 

“ W—why,” returned Welch breathlessly, “ I’ll bet v 
I know who took that fiver. It was Hamble himself, o: 
lie burnt it dow*!! at Sperling’s.” 

Tlie statement sounded wild enough to have been mi 
by a lunatic. 

“ Oh, do talk sense, man,” protested Lowan. “ W'hi^' 
the use of saying a thing like that unless you’ve ? ! 
evidence to prove it’s true ? ” 

“ Well, I’vp got the evidence of my own eyesight. 
sTW' him do it.” 

Welch paused for a moment to collect his thoupl 
then gave a hurried account of w’hat had happened in i 
little parlour at the back of the confectioner’s shop. 

“ It took my bieath away when I saw Hamble bunu . 
a five-pound note,” he declared. “ I saw it quite plain' 
and I thought the fellow must bo mad. Then I decui 
that it must have been some advertisement got up to Ic 
like a bank-note.” 

“ You didn’t speak to him, I suppose ? ” asked Low?. 
“ No ; I’d had a row with him, and we weren't > 
speaking terms. As I’ve just said, I made up my min i 
couldn’t have been a real fiver, and so thought no lu 
about it. .'But you may depend that was the note ycu 
l:een speaking about. Hamble must have stolen it. ii: 
then felt afraid to use it for fear the number had V- 
taken and it would be traced that way. Ho thought !' 
safest thing was to stick it in the fire.” 

“ Yes, but see here, Welch ; if he’d stolen it, he'd 
have burnt it with you looking on. He’d know that si: 
a thing would be bound to attract attention.” 

“ He never thought I saw. I was sitting with my 
towards him and Kelly, and they never twdgged I 
watching them in the mirror.” 

There .scenuKl no reason to doubt the truth of Wei ! ' 
story, but it came as such a big surprise to Lowan i' 
for a time, his brain was in a wliirl. He rose, and nr -i 
restli'ssly up and down his study. 

“1 should have thought young Kelly wa.s honest, h 
muttered. “ 1 should never have expected to fiml ' “ 
mixed up in a thing like that. Why, it's de\Mi! 
1 ‘obhe; y. ” 

‘‘ Oh. as for Kelly, lie's simply Hamble's little dog. H' 1 
swear lilaek was wliite to keep Hamble from gettiii 2 i f’ 
tiouhli'. It'.s just what he's been doing over this 
Jattord's class-room.” 

“ Ki^lly ? ” 

Yes ; young Grantham distinctly heaixl Hanihir ' ' 
Kelly ho meant to smash the place up, and Kelly doJ; i 
it was a lie.” 

l.owan dropped into his chair, €md sat for a few moiu- 
drumming with his finger-tip.s on the table. j 

‘‘ Tliis is a very serious thing,” ho muttered. " ^ b 
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raii't acoiiso a chap of llioft unless you can prove it up to 
tlio hilt.” 

“ Well, I saw him do it,” sairi Welch doggedly. 

” Ah, but supposing that what you say about Kelly is 
rorreot, and that you were to come foi-waixl and accuse 
ITamblo of having burnt the note, what d’you imagine 
would be the result ? ” , 

” Oh, of course, they'd botb swear ho‘d never done 
anything of the kind.” 

“ And, even if you could prove he’d dastreye<l a fiver, he 
iniglit say it was liis own. It would be impossible to show 
that it actually was the one Stewart left in that vase.” 

Welch replied with a gloomy norl. For a moment or 
two he had enjoyed a feeling of vindictive triumph at the 
thought that Humble was about to be exposed as a thief ; 
now he realised that it W’ould be a difficult matter to bring 
the charge fairly home. He himself harl no desire to he 
worsted a second time in an attempt to lay crimes at 
Hamble's door. 

” I see what you mean,” he gi’owled. ” There's no good 
ill making a jump until you’ro ceitain where you’i-e going 
to land. I suppose the best thing will be to say nothing 
about it ; in fact, I'd rather youw^ouldn’t repeat to Hamble 
what I’ve sarrl. Kelly ivould back him.up in any lie he chose 
to tell ; it would be two follows’ word against mine, and the 
general opinion would be that I’d said it simply out of 
spite. After all, it does sound strange that any fellow 
.should bm*n a fiver ; but that’s what I saw him do, and it 
seems a shame that the fellow should got off.” 

” No ; I don’t think it would bo wise to say amdhing 
to Hamble ; at any rate, for the present,” agi-eed Lowaii. 
“ And, of course. I’m coimting on you not to i*epeat what 
1 told you about the note being in the vase. I must think 
this over, and I’ll talk to you again, when I’v’e had a chance 
to make up my mind what had better be done.” 

Welch departed, tingling with excitement over this 
unexpected revelation in connection with the affair of the 
lost vase. He felt convinced that Hamble was the culprit ; 
but, thougli he would gladly have blazed forth the news to 
the whole school, ho realised that there was need for caution, 
and that, for the time being, the safest course w^as to hold 
his tongue. 

Lowan opened his books and settled dowm to the usual 


gi’ind, but ho found it difficult to give proper attontioii to 
the evening’s work. As soon as prop, was over ho wont to 
the senior prefect’s study. 

Can you spare me a few minutes ? ” ho asked. “ There’s 
somi^thing important I want to talk to you about.” 

“ What’s the matter now’ ? ” inquired Craith. ” You 
look worried to death.” 

Lowan gave a full account of his conversation wuth 
W’olch ; he answei-ed a few questions on points which his 
companion failed to undei’stand, then, for a time, the two 
seniors sat |iondering in gloomy silence. 

“ 1 don’t like that fellow, Welch,” said Craith frankly. 
” 1 suppose what he told you w’as correct ? ” 

“ Why should it be othenvise ? A fellow wouldn’t 
invent a yarn of that kind just for the sake of saying some¬ 
thing. Of course, it’s just possible that what he saw was 
some w’orthlass piece of paper, but Welch declares it was a 
five-pound note.” 

“ I myself had an idea that the disappearance of that 
vase might have been Hamble’s doing,” began Craith in a 
thoughtful tone. “ I really don’t think the chap would go 
so far as to steal money ; not, as you might say, with his 
eyes open to what he was doing. But he may have dis¬ 
covered, after ho took the vase, that he’d bagged this 
fiver, and thought the best w^ay to got rid of the note was 
to bum it. He’s just the sort of hare-brained idiot who’d 
flo any rash thing that came into his head.” 

“ What d'you think I’d better do ? ” 

Craith poiidere<l for a few’ moments before making any 
leply. 

“ I don’t see there’s a chance of proving anytlung on 
Welch's evidence alone. All Hamble would have to do 
would be to say that Welch w’as mistaken.” 

” Then, you think we’d better let the matter stand as it 
is ? ” 

“ I think it’s no good saying anything just now’, but one 
or two of us ought to keep our eyes on Hamble cmd watch 
him pretty closely. We might po.ssibly bo able to find out 
w hat he’s done with that vase. If he really did take the 
thing, it’s quite likely he’s still got it hidden away some¬ 
where.” 

“ Where could ho have liidden it ? ” 

“ That’s what we must try td find out,” said Craitli. 


{To he continued.) 


The Song of the Sea-Riders. 


By A. B. SHERLOCK. 


W HILE other men, at home in ease. 
Know’ life secure and calm ; 

The rovers cross the smoking seas 
To lands of reef and palm. 

Strange sights of wonder meet their gaze 
In ports of mystery. 

On the far shores of eastern bays 
Across the eastern sea. 

P’rom the bleak Cape Horn unto Capricorn, 
From Chili to Plymouth Hoe, 

P^tvst, South and North the keels fare forth, 
.Vnd the strong sea-riders go ! 

Little reck they if waves run high 
As tliey ply the paths of Trade; 

Though thunder peals from a darkened sky, 
f They sail on unafraid. 

\ I'lie luck that guides the reckless crew 
Will find the ship a W’ay, 

'Ihrough lifting lanes of foamy blue, 

^ Or sullen seas of grey. 

P'rom tlie harbour-moutli, the wharves and docks, 
They take the outward track; 

F No typhoon-shocks or lurking rocks, 

Or gales, could hold them back. 



.V lifting of the anchor-chain, 

\ w’iiid that sets them free—■ 

And they go faring forth again. 

Drawn back to open sea ! 

Wherever cargo may be run. 

Wherever ship may go, 

P'rom steamy heat and tropic sun 
To .Arctic wastes and snow ; 

So long as engines stand to drive 
Tlie vessel through the blue, 

Tlie daring, reckless band will strive 
To W’ork the freighter through. 

So runs the tale ; and every page 
.4 living epic tells, 

How’ simj^le men meet ocean’s rage 
In foolish cockle-shells ; 

Who every day defy the fates. 

Mock waiting death beneath. 

And ’tw’ixt frail sides and leaking plates 
Laugh in the tempest’s teeth ! 

From the bleak Cape Horn unto Capricorn, 
P'rom Chili to Plymouth Hoe, 

East, South and North the keels fare forth. 
.And the strong sea-riders go I 
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Notes for the Coin 


THE "BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 

X.—CHARLES I. 8c THE COMMONWEALTH. 

To the collector of coins there is no 
period in English history that gives such 
a diversified series of silver coins as that 
of the reign of Charles I., followed by 
the Civil War, during which “ inonej' 
of necessity ” was made. Then came 
the coins of the Commonwealth, and 
later the scarcer coins on which Oliver 
Cromwell was recognised as Lord Pro¬ 
tector. 

The story of coinage becomes fascinat¬ 
ing as the incidents which occasioned 
the striking of new coins and local issues 
are made clear. During the reign of 
Charles T. there were many fine crowns 
and half-crow’ns from different mints, 
the dies being especially striking. On 
the large coins minted at the Tower, and 
on the famous Oxford crowns, the King 
i.s shown on horseback, a fine kingly 
figure ruling (as he firmly believed) under 
Divine right. The legend around the 
coins reads “ Regno Christo Auspice.” 
“ Ruling under the guidance of Christ.” 



I (top),—]{cvcr«c of coin of Oliver 

Croinntll, 

t! (fentro).—Slilllinsj of Chftrlp? I. 

It (l.oltfim).— n.ilf-rrown of Cliarli ■» 
I. (king on hor^eba( k). 


Several other mints were aedive then, 
and some of them can be distinguished 
by the mint marks ; thus, there is the 
” plume ” for Oxford, a ‘‘ C6istle ” for 
Exeter, and ” three garbs ” for Chester. 
The Aberystwith mint was much used, 
too, many small pieces being struck 
there ; a book and crown was a mint 
mark used. 

The Civil War brought the King into 
difficulties, for he was without money 
for the payment, of the soldiers who 
stood by him. The people gav'e of their 
wealth and silver plate, and the King 
had it minted into crude coins at several 
of the castles held for the Crown. Among 
them were the castles of Beeston, Col 
Chester, Pontefract, and Scarborough. 
Some of the legends are pathetic, and yet 
have a hopeful ring about them, which 
must have inspirited the Royalists in what 
others knew to be a lost cause. The 
legend on Colchester siege-pieces reads : 
” The Fortunes of Charles shall ri.se 
again ; ” and the Pontelract shillings 
are inscribed “ Dam spiro spero ” 
(” While I live, I hope”). 

The coins of the earlier years of the 
reign of Charles, and the much older 
coins then in circulation, were out of 
harmony with the views of the Common¬ 
wealth. If it had lasted longer they 
would soon have been replaced, but the 
period of its survival was short, and very 
many of the older coins remained in use 
in country places for years, and the coins 
of the Commonwealth, which were soop 
put into circulation, w^ere few in number. 
We often wonder how it is that so many 
fine coins have come down to us, but 
the days in w'hich they were stored were 
troublous, and their whereabouts were 
forgotten. In many cases it is only 
within the hist half-century that finds 
in old houses and buried treasure hav'e 
been discovered. 

The tyf>e .selected for the coins of the 
Coinmonw’ealth w^as simple, the motto 
” Cod with us ” appealing to Puritan 
England. The shields of obverse and 
reverse bear the cross of St. George and 
the Irish harp. The illustration given 
here is the reverse of a crown piece. The 
smaller coins are pretty little pieces of 
the same type. 

The time came w’hen the Parliament 
failed to aecompliali what it had set 
it.self to do—to govern England, and 
Cromwell received the title of Lord 
Protector, a.s.suming almost kingly pow’or. 
lie caused coins to be prepared, having 
his bust upon them, with his name and 
title ; there is a regal look about them, 
for the shield of arms, on which w’as 
quartered the cross of St. George and 
that of St. Andrew and the Irish harp, 
chargt'd with a lion ramj»ant, CromweH’s 


crest, is surmounted' by a crov: 
The legend ” Pax Quaeritur bell 
(” Peace is sought by war”) reminds i 
that history repeats itself. Cronn^Tl 
larger coins are inscribed on the ed. 
“Nemo me impune lacessit ” (‘N 

one shall hurt me with impunity”). T!i’ 
pattern farthings of Cromwell have \)&: 
mentioned in a previous article. 

Fred W. BirBctSv 
* * m 

FIXING A SCREW INTO A WALL 

It is a common practice when wishing i 
drive a screw into a brick wall to mab' . 
hole and put in a block of wood. A fa 
more satisfactory plan is on the foUomi 
lines. Open up a hole in the wall wh:> 
will accommodate the screw. Then wic 
stout wire round the thread of the scr^- 
ending in a coil as shown in the sket*' 



Fill the hole in the wall with cement w 
plunge in the wire-bound screw, 
t he cement is dry, remove the screw wit^ 
the driver. Now get the wood to ^ 
fixed, and make a hole in it which vi 
take the screw in the right place 
the oj^ening in the cement. Tlie sen* 
can be driven easily into the socket pr* 
vdded by the wire, and a very secure h<^'- 
will be the result. 

S. Leonard Basttn. 

♦ ♦ * 
REPAIRING VENEERED 
FURNITURE. 

When repairing any veneered artnv* 
the following is worth bearing in 
Whether an old piece of veneer is hc:r* 
used, or a new’ bit, alwaj-s soak in 
for twelve hours before attempting tof' 
it on. This wdll render the thin woi 
pliable, so that it is easily cut with a 
of scissors to the required shape in 
ca.se of new veneer. Tlien, whether 
veneer be new’ or old, the soft wocvl i 
readily glued into place. A 
amount of pres.siire by means of 
or weights is needful to hold the 
in position until the glue ha.s set hurl. 
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Eton Crewt ** Saluting ** at the Fourth of June F^te on the Thames. 


When Eton, Westminster, Radley, Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s, etc.. Compete. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


T here ha.s been in recent yeai*s a lino i-evival of 
Public School oarsmansliip, ami this has made 
itself manifest more particularly in races between 
the various schools- themselves, and also by 
ncreased entrance into the leading regattas on the Thames 
ind other notetl rivers, whenever some race has been 
nstituted suitable for such school crews. 

Henley, Marlow, Molesey, Kingston, and other well- 
vnown regattas held annually on the Thames, fiml each 
v'ear more and more, as well as varied, crews from the 
oading schools competing against one another for such 
crophies as “ The Lmlies’ Plate,'’ “ The Public Schools 
Challenge Cup,” “The Wyfold,” etc. And from what wo 
<oe to-day, there appears every prospect that the numl)er 
)f scholastic eights and fours will continue gi-eatly to 
ncrea.se in the near future at these big functions. 

Eton lias, of course, always held pride of place as the 
owing school par excellence^ since Westminster, about the 
niddle of last century, found herself unable to keep up 
‘ water ” in the way it had hitherto been maintained, 
:)wing to the immense traffic and growing danger to boating 
m the Lower Thames. Before Westminster thus began to 
ail, those two schools had been fieree rivals, and the 
lames of some of their lea<ling exponents of rowing -as 
hose of Bailie, Aitken, Brewster, Chetwynd Stapylton, 
[sham, and Heygate (Eton) ; with those of ^lilrnan, 
l^Veemantle, Brett, Somers-Cocks, Burton, and Colquhoun 
Westminster)—are not likely to be ever forgotten in this 
•onneetion. 

To-day we have many noted schools pitted against 
*aeh other on the Thames anrl various rivers, not only in 
•aces once a year, but time after time at various fetes and 
•ogattas. Of these, the principal ones may l>e set down 
IS Eton, Radley, Shrewsbury, St. Paul's, Tonbridge, 
Bedford, Winchester, Westminster, Monckton Combe, 
deaumont College, Cheltenham, Durham, Kingston and 
Vlarlow Grammar Schools. 

At Henley the .schools which usually tiirn up in one or 
ither of the chief races, wdiere such crews have a chance, 
ire Eton, Radley, Slii*ewsbury, and, occasionally, one or 
Avo others. But the competition is so great, and the 
opposition of Oxford and Cambridge College crews so 
strong (apart from that also of the principal boat-clubs 


on the Thames, such as Leander, Thames, Twickenham, 
Kingston, etc.), that only the very finest school eights or 
fours could possibly have the slightest chance of securing 
a success even in the first round. 

Molesey Regatta, which is, next to Henley, considered 
by many good judges as the second on the river, since it 
generally occupies two or. more days when in full swing, 
brings together such school crews as those from Kingston 
Grammar School, Abingdon School, Westminster, Monckton 
Combe, Beaumont, St. Paul's, and Tonbridge. “ The 
Public Schools Challenge Cup ” has for some years been 
contested for at this regatta, and keen have been the efforts 
of various schools to win it. 

There is something to bo said for the gathering together 
of the school clans at such regattas as Molesey or Marlow, 
rather than at Henley. For these somewhat smaller 
fetes on the water do not witness the opposition from full- 
grown oarsjnen so strong as at Henley ; and, moreover, 
since these regattas last but one or two days, the strain on 
the younger fibre and strength is not so severely tried, 
nor .so heart-breaking, as when a school has to struggle 
once a day (sometimes even twice !) for four or five con- 
.secutive da\*s in heat after heat against formulable 
opponents, in order to come off triumphant in the final. 

Kingston, too, is a regatta which nowada>-s attracts 
attention from what may bo termed the minor cla.ss of 
rowing-school. Its own Grammar School, which has long 
had a good reputation for producing efficient oarsmen, 
always entei-s for the trophy in one or two i*aces there ; 
whilst oc’casionally schools like Monckton Combe and Beau¬ 
mont College also try their luck. 

Marlow has proved very alluring to school crews during 
the past ten yeare (ajiaH from those of war-timo), and you 
mav always rely on being able to see one or two noted 
crews there in some of the chief contests. Since the war, 
the well-known Sir Thomas Borlase's School of the pretty 
riveisido to\\n has made great strides in rowing, and to-day 
it always furnishes a goixl crew for the regatta and ffites at 
other Thames resorts. 

Tonbridge School appears on the Medway year by year, 
and also agaiiLSt St. Paul’s, Westminster, etc., on the 
Thames itself at Putney. There are many inter-reces 
between these schools, and quite a rivalry has of late years 
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been set up between them, since Westminster again began 
to get into its full stride with “ water,” and St. Paul's once 
more became the powerful rowdng centre it was long ere 
many of the best-lcnown schools of our generation had ever 
begim practice in rowdng at all. 

Shrew’sbury has ahvays been famous for turning out 
celebrated oarsmen. The Severn affords it peculiar oppor¬ 
tunities for this kind of sport ; and many Shrew’sbury 
boys have at times appeared in the boat-race crews of 
Oxford and Cambridge, with great advantage to the boats 
they a.ssisted. Shrew\sbur3" frequently sends a crew’ to take 
part in some regatta or fete on the fine river wdiich flow’s 
close by the meads of the great school, and it has more than 
once rowed against Eton at Henley. 

Eton, of coui’se, gets more chances for this sort of thing 
than any other school. Its very large number of boys, the 


Eton only just got Iiome by a bare half-length! ki 
as early as 18G1 that Radley first entered a crew for ’ ! 
Ladies’ Plate ” at Henley, w’here it lost to Trinity 0. 
(Oxford) and Eton. In 1869 a crew of “ Oxford Radleb 
w’on the first Coxswainless Four Race at Henley. 
Radley can look back with much pride and satisfactic 
its regatta career, seeing that it is still “ going stn 
as ever in this respect. 

A “second eight” of Shrew’sbury and Radley ann 
row’ed against one another since 1909 on the ^vem 
Thames alternately till the war broke out. And it v 
certainly be excellent if this interesting contest coul: 
revived, since it would almost certainly lead to our s^i 
Shrew’sbuT}' appear now and then at some of the dj: 
regattas betw’een Richmond and Oxford. 

Bedford School has always had a special affection i 



The Winchester Crew on the Itchen. 


great proportion of the.se w ho become “ w’ot-bobs,” the 
many fine regattas liold within decent distance of the 
historic town, and the keen enthusiasm of oven the humblest 
rowing Etonian to shine on the water, have ever led to the 
school holding the proud position it still boasts as incom¬ 
parably the greatest school in the w’orld for oarsmansliip. 

To see Eton w’et-l)obs at their best on a fete-day, you 
should watch them in the evening on the glorious Fourth 
of Jime, w hen all Eton, with its “ mothers, si.sters, cousins, 
and aunts,” keeps hip;h carnival on the Thames. The 
procession of boats, tlie novel way of saluting, the old- 
fusliiuncd costumes of the chief rowel’s, the floral decora¬ 
tions of bouts, boys, and riverside, make one of tlio prettiest 
jiictures imaginable at a lime wlien the weather is most 
favourable. 

It is iut(‘i<‘.stiiig to know that tlie first race between Eton 
and \\'e-,t mi lister (piobahly the first race on water, there- 
fon\ between any English public schools) took place in 
1820, and was cithcT the precairsor or the outcome of the 
first 'Varsity Boat Ra(*e itself. 

The fii-st ra<*e Ix'tweeii Eton and Radley occnrreil in 
1858. and it says nmeh for Radley’s splendid crow’ that 


sporting contests at regattas. The crew's have not 
fa\’oured those at the charming town on the Ouse iw- 
Init have gone abroad, seeking w’ider honours, at Derby a i 
Burton time after time, w’hilst Henley has on ' 
occasions seen them fighting strongly against great o. 

But Bedford’s chief antagonist as a school crew ^ 
undoubtedly been Shrew’sbury, w’hom it has met altcmo ' 
year by year at home or on the Severn. In these 
struggles, Bedford has been a little the better so far, ba' • 
four or five wins to the good. 

Bedford has .occasionally come to the Tliames to r ^ 
St. Paul's, or welcomed the latter on the Ouse, but ■ 
the victory ha.s rested with the provincial crew. ^ 
fact that this fine school lost something like thirt.v 
rowing sons in the Gieat War—men W’ho had done yeo>'' 
.service in oarsmanship at the school, at tlio ’Varsit*^- 
in famous regattas—w’ill serv’e to show what spb''; 
material and exponent's Bedford School has ever 
t his w’ay. 

St. Paul's on the river goes back such a long way b ’ 
one may almost class it with Eton and VV^tniin-dcr 
“ a cradle of row'ing ” amongst our cliief seats of lean^** 













PUBUC SCHOOLS AT REGATTAS, 
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For even in 1830 a Paulino four Ix'at a Merchant Taylors’ 
four on the Thames ; whilst in 1834, when Westminster 
was as good as Eton at “ water,” a crew of the Pinks 
was actually defeated by one from St. Paul’s ! 

The leading opponents of the Hammei'smith brigade in 
rowing have been for some j’cars Winchester and Chelten- 
liam. I’p to the outbreak of the war Cheltenham had won 
eight to St. Paul’s seven of these races ; whilst \Vinchester 
claimed eight to St. Paul’s six. Of late yeai*s the famous 
old race against Westminster lias l^een revived on the 
Thames, and at regattas on that river the black-and-whites 
liave beaten both Westminster and Kingston Grammar 
School in Public School Fours. 

Beaumont College lias ever been a keen regatta entrant, 
and has made a big name for itself as a school ve^y haixl to 
defeat in such struggles, no doubt owing to its wide aial 
varied experience. 

It has often entered at Stainas, Molesey and Marlow, 
and at Henley once or twice. In the final at Staines it has 
Ixjforo to-day beaten a very strong “Thames” eight; 
whilst at Molesey in 1912 it won the “ Public Schools Cup ” 
outright. In 1913, at Henley, Beaumont was rather un¬ 
lucky to be drawn agaiiLst a splendid crow from Trinity 
(Oxford) in the first heat, when it was only just beaten. 
As Trinity actually won the final, it is clear that Beaumont 
had an eight far above the average of Public Schools on 
that occasion. It has once or twice been drawn against 
Eton at the Royal Regatta, but the latter school’s long 
experience and clever rowing have so far kept it undefeated 
by the younger organisation. 

Though Winchester boys were rowing to some good 
purpose as long ago as 1829, .seeing that Charles Words¬ 
worth, who was in the first ’Varsity boat-race in that 
year, had learned all his rowing at the school by the 
Itchen, yet it actually got to 1903 ere the Wykehamists 
thought fit to pit themselves against other school 
eights in annual, or periodical, races, or to appear at 
regattas. 

They have since rowed fourteen or fifteen times against 
Tonbridge, winning nearly all these contests ; nine times 
against Cheltenliam, and three or four against Westminster. 


Long years back, in 1879 to be exact, it was propels*-i 
Winchester should enter a crew for Henley, but IIk- 
did not mature. And it actually got to 1919 —forty v 
later—ore such a ciow did appear up by Regatta Is 
They then beat King’s College, Canterbury, and 1 
l^ridge ; but later lost to a crew which won the final if: 
four .seconds quicker time than the Wykehamists 
taken over the course against Tonbridge. 

Durham has always been the “North of Eng! 
School par excellence for fine rowing and .sport at re?' 
It is on record that a .school crew rowed in t he local rr^ 
of 1834 ; we- know from contemporary new.spapi' 
School was there in 1845 and 1847 ; we know it ha- 
there practically ever since ; and we know to-day ' 
like “ Charley’s Aunt,” it is “ .still running,” or, rv 
still rowing. In fact, Diu-ham need only regani i 
as its one worthy rival when it comes to k'ligth of rec 
experience. For it is stated, on high authority, that 
1854 this famous old school has never failetl to send al 
a crew for the “Grand Challenge Cup ” to the regat: 
the Wear. Bravo, Durham ! Good luck to you ! ‘ K 

the ball a-rolling,” as Mr. Pickwick used to say—or i 
it the immortal Sam who uttered this ? 

And Monckton Combe, with its old rival, Abingdmi. 
noted regatta schools, too. They have done gl : 
.sendee again and again in this way, and always turn 
smiling, however much they may have suffered prcM 
at the hands of stronger crews. They are the “V 
Taplej’s ” of the rowing schools on the Thames, and : 
deserve far more success against the greater and u 
schools than they have hitherto gained. 

Not that they have been without attaining great hon 
now aiid then. For Challenge Cups have com© then • 
more than once. But it is .something—indeed, it 
glorious characteristic for any team of lads—to come 6 ( 
year by year, smiling and confident as ever, to “ fight 
good fight ” against more doughty and pow^erful oppon- 
So all honour to such worthies as Monckton C<«:. 
Abingdon, and Marlow Grammar School. Let them i 
tinue boldly and well, for “in due time they shall r- 
if they faint not ! ” 



A St. Paul’s Eight Paddling up to Start. 

School Breaks. 

By NATALIE JOAN. 


T HERE'S n fellow I know at a certain school 
W ho’s not very fond of loo much rule ; 

Ifi fact, tlio provcTl)ial bun lie takes 

For tho number of clifTcrent ones bo bn-aks. 

In breaking a window ho broke Ins arm 

(And tlie rules for a bit were safe from liaiiii). 

He breaks the <lormitory .silence otill 
With an Iraliati war wboop long and shrill. 

Jlo broke tho cook of her Saturday stews 
(And flidn’t we clieer when ho broke the new.^). 
He broke tbo ice on tho playground pond, 
doing bead ov<‘r hef*ls in tbo lake beyond. 

Tie n tbo lime that he had with tho Ht-ad was thin 
When the giap.-s were ripe and he broke in. 


And when lie came back into school again 
He left the Head with a broken cane ! 

W'o cheered him up with a slice of cake 

And some coconut ice in the time chilled “ l>reak” 

And all came right at the breaking-up 

On the day tliat we won the cliallenge cup. 

The chink in his pocket goes like .smoke. 

And most of the term he’s badly “ broke ; 

But he broke the record in Saturday’s match 
Wdth a hundred runs and a red-hot catch ; 

And didn’t wo make tho echoes wake 

IVlien wo all drove homo in the old school hr.ib*' 

He plays tho game, tho’ he play.? the fool — 

He's tho jolliest chap we've got at school 
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By 

L. B. THOBURN-CLARKE. 

Author of •' Cudjo's Secret,'' An.id 
the Swampt," etc. 


An Adventure 
Up-country in India. 


Y OU’VE got a queer trophy there,” remarked 
Hal Francklyn, looking up at a stuffed snake that 
hung in a striking attitude upon a jutting comice 
of a carved teak, while a huge wolf-skin w'as 
•etched beneath the carving. “ I suppose it has a story 
ached to it ? ” 

Tom Meredith nodded quietly, as he lit his pipe, then 
d it aside. “ Well, yes, it has,” he remarked rather 
iictantly. “ Cidance—you remember him—shot both 
3 snake and the wolf, and thus saved my life on both 
casions. But I might as well tell you the yarn.” 

It was my first leave in India, and Jack Cidance per- 
aded me to accompan}" him on a shooting trip. I wasn’t 
ry keen after game in those days, and found camping out 
tlier a bore. Cidance was not by any means a feather- 
d hunter, ai^d our camping outfit consisted only of the 
solute essentials ; in fact, when sport had been slow we 
red rather badly. Cidance never troubled about his food, 
d although I protested it was no use. I had to take “ pot 
3k ” and make the best of matters. 

We weren’t out after anything in particular, and sport 
d been extremely bad, when Cidance heard from one of 
e villagers that some wolv'es ha<l been killing the women 
d children. The fellow seemed to have come some 
stance to inform us of the fact. The villagers were living 
a state of terror owing to the raids of some “ man-oat- 
y ” wolves, and sent a me.ssago invdting us to come and 
11 the animals. 

Cidance was pretty excited, and ready to start for the 
llago at once, but I demurred. I had heard no end of 
ms about “ man-eating ” tigei-s, but doubted that 
man-eating ” wolves existed, simply because it was the 
tiue of W’olves to attack human beings whenever the 
wardly brutes got a chance. But that four wolves could 
siege and systematically carry off tlio inhabitants wtvs 
yond my belief. I expressed my opinion pretty forcibly 
d annoyed the villager extremely. Ho assured me, with 
my protestations of truth, that these were not ordinary 
)lv€«, but devils that had taken the foim of wolv'os. 
Cidance was quite determined to go wolf-hunting, so in 
3 end I gave in, and wa trekked off through some of the 
^rst country I have ever seen. Nothing but sandy, rocky 
Is and stimted bushes, with little cover. The going was 
just at midday wo came to a deep ravine in 
? hills. An ancient but long disused road led through 
s. On each side were high cliffs, with mas.ses of rocks 
iig at their feet. It was a sinister-looking place, and 
lance said tliat the native declared that the villagers had 
vays used another track, but the wolves had driven them 


away from it, and they had returned to the old British 
road, although it was haunted by devils, but the wolf-devils 
were worse than the ghost devils in the ravine. 

He was evidently much scared, and glanced around him 
in a furtive sort of way. The ravine seemed never-ending, 
and just before simdown Cidance decided that we had better 
camp for the night. I looked around and wondered where 
we could pitch the tents, for at that point the cliffs were 
very close together, and the fallen masses of rocks covered 
all the space except the narrow strip of ancient roadwa 3 ’’. 

The villager was absolutely terrified at Cidance wanting 
te camp, and urged us, with vehement gestures, to hurry, 
pointing wildly at the sky overhead and then at the cliffs. 
Already we were standing in deep shadow. Ho poured 
forth a torrent of words, but Cidance paid no heed, the only 
thing that made him move on was the discovery that there 
was no wood to be found. Even then wo only moved 
forward for about a quarter of a mile, until the ravine 
opened out a bit, and a few bushes gave promise of firing. 
The place looked as if it had been cultivated at some time. 
A straggling rose bush climbed over a ruined wall, while 
here and there some fuchsias glowed redly against the dork 
rocks. 

Our guide viewed the preparations for the camp with 
deep disfavour, and pouring out another torrent of words 
left us to ourselves while he departed like a streak up and 
ov'er the cliffs. For one moment he was silhouetted against 
the greyish light of the twilight sky and then vanished 
utterly. 

“ Well, I’m blast ! ” laughed Cidance, throwing himself 
down upon the sandy ground. 

“ What’s up ? ” I asked. I did not understand the 
language used by the villager. 

“ Ho told mo that the place I had selected was the worst 
I could have found. That here the wolf dev’ils and the 
ghost devils that haunt the ravine meet and fight each 
night. But if we’re alive to tell the tale to-morrow he’ll 
return to guide ils. Weird old part}' ! ” he added with a 
laugh. 

Our boys gathered shrubs and sticks and lit a roaring 
fire, and prepaix^d our food while we sat and smoked. All 
was singularly quiet. Not a sound broke the silence, and 
it was easy to see that the boys wei’e feeling pretty jumpy. 
We ate our meal and lay down on the warm sand and 
smoked. I remember that it was a very clear night, the 
moon shining brightly, while the shadows appeared densely 
black. 

Neither Cidance nor I felt inclined to sleep, so after 
smoking oiu* pipers we got up and paced up and down foi 

38 
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perhaps an hour, perhaps longer. The moon gleamed 
brightly upon something white among the rocks, and 
Cidanco strolled over towards the object. 

Suddenly the notes of a reed pipe shrilled almost un¬ 
cannily across the silence, and Cidajic5e came hurriedly back. 

“ There was a huge beast of a snake crawling among the 
rocks,” he exclaimed. “ t thought I had him, but that 
beastly pipe shrilled out, and the snake vanished. The 
white object was a snake-charmer, I suppose.” 

“ A snake-charmer in this lonely place ? ” I gazed at 
Cidance, thinking he had mistaken a shadow for a snake, 
quite forgetting that I had also heard the notes of the 
snake-charmer’s pipe. 

“ Wish I’d had my rifle, I could have shot that snake. 
It was a monster.” 

“ But a snake-charm r,” I repeated. 

“ The villager told me to beware of the piper,” replied 
Cidance, still excited about the loss of the snake, whose 
skin he wished to add to his collection of trophies. 

Every now and then we heard the faint echo of the 
snake-charmer’s pipe, but although we searched as well as 
we could in the moonlight, nothing was to be seen of the huge 
snake that had squirmed across Cidance’s path. It was as 
if the notes of the pipe had broken the charm of the silence. 
A w41d dog yapped and monkeys chattered from the cliffs, 
and away in the distance some wolves howled in chorus. 
The night was full of sound. 

It was better than the uncanny silence that had reigned 
earlier in the evening, and Cidance and I lay down and 
slept. The two boys lay just outside the flap of our tent. 
Their breathing had been plainly audible, and the fire-light 
illumined their dark bodies. 

I do not know how long we had slept, but I suddenly 
awoke. I sat up and listened, but could hear nothing 
except the quiet breathing of the boys and the distant 
shrilling of the snake-charmer’s pipe. That seemed terribly 
insistent. Suddenly I caught the sound of a snuffling 
breath, and set it down to a jackal on the prowl. The soft 
snuffling came nearer, and then I heard one of the boys 
yell, and both made a dash for the tent. I had seen nothing, 
and although Cidance and I dashed out there was no 
creature to be seen, nothing but rocks and the vivid moon¬ 
light illuminating everything. Yet the blood was trickling 
from foiu: sharp punctures on one of Said Mahomet’s legs. 
He asserted that some cieature had bitten him. 

” Looks like a dog’s bite,” observed Cidance, after he 
had bound up the boy’s leg. 

“ I w^as looking out of the tent and saw nothing,” I 
leniarked. I was standing just outside the tent, rifle in 
liaiid, gazing into the rocks that surrounded us. For a 
second I caught a gleam of something white flitting across 
tlie dark face of the cliff, and the shrill refmin of the pipe. 

“ Hang that pipe ! ” growled Cidance, looking over my 
should(‘r. “ It’s an uncanny business. First that insis¬ 
tent piping, and now this mysterious dog's bite on Said 
Alalioinct’s leg.” 

“ I should have seen a dog,” I objected. ” Said Mahomet 
was lying in a vivid patch of moonlight. His legs were 
stretched out. ... I really could have seen every¬ 
thing.” 

“ But you didn’t! ” growled Cidance. ” Theie’s nothing 
to be seen, and that insistent pipe has stopped its tooting. 
Let's go to slr'C'p again.” 

He turned and re-entered the tent, but the boys steadily 
d('r In red that they would not sleep outside again, .so Cidanco 
allowed them to stay, and rejoined me at tlie tent opening. 
Wo sat tliei(} watching, although neither of us could have 
fold wliat we wen* watehing for. Tlie moon set, and some- 
wIh'i’c ill the <!istanee a wolf howled. Almost immediately 
the intense darkm^ss was pnnetnated by the most bIoo<l- 
eiMilling row I Jiave evej- listened tr>. It was as if we WT‘re 
smi-onnded by tlionsands of wolves, each howling at its 
lond(‘st. Flaming eyes* glowed out of the darkness, and 
the, howling K'donhk'd in \ iokau e. (Jidam-e nevei* said a 
word, but st(‘p|)ing to a ])ile of brush-wood the boys }ia<l 
gatlieie<I, lio ealmly set it alight. At his first movement 


the points of flame had pushed forward, but as the sti 
bletzed up they retreated. We could plainly see the slii 
ijig grey forms moving amongst the recesses of the rock- 

” Fire steadily,” said Cideuice, ” and do not miss a sJ? 
There must be hundreds of the brutes.” 

The howling hfiwl ceased, but every now and then a w 
crept forward and was shot. Cidance never missed, but u. 
own shots were not so useful. Still, we kept the bnr 
beyond the ring of the firelight, although the number of tii 
points of light never seemed to lessen. They w ere ' 
be seen in every direction. Then the fire flar^ up a: 
died down to a smouldering patch of red embers, darkeiiiL 
rapidly in the cool air of dawning. 

” Light the lantern,” said Cidance quietly, turning f 
Said Mahomet, who sat shivering and groaning behind li.i 
” And for goodness’ sake shut up ! ” he added impatientl 
as Said Mahomet uttered a louder groan. ” The bmi 
will probably rush us and it will be a question whether v 
can hold out till dawn. If w’e don’t . . .” he continuM 

suggestively. 

Said Mahomet lit the lantern and held it up so that i: 
light fell upon the sides of the tent. The canvas bill!:' 
significantly at one pioint, and almost at once the kiL 
head of a wolf showed plainly in the lantern light. Tl 
animal was forcing its w’ay under the canvas. I find 
close quarters, and the head was withdrawn. hurriHi 
Cidance was standing at the door watching his chanco 
getting a' shot at the wolves; I gazed at the bulge left by t 
wolf’s head, while Said Mahomet alternately groaned ai 
prayed to Allcdi. The other boy crouched ivith glittei ;. 
eyes. His hand gripped a large knife. Thus we waitcvl. 

There was no sound bej'ond Said Mahomet’s groans «* 
prayers. The silence was deadly. I turned and giu 
over Cidance’s shoulders. The wolves were still w aini- 
their gleaming eyes w’^ere coming nearer. Away in t; 
East the grey light of dawning crept slowly \q 3 over t 
top of the cliff. Cidance fired slowly, complainin.: 
muttering that the gleaming eyes did not lessen in nunilx 
Suddenly they moved forward. Imagination vdsioneni t 
crawling of the grey bodies close to the ground as the bnii 
crouched and crawled. The silence was appalling. Su 
denly it was broken by a hideous outcry from many w c-Irl 
throats, and the brutes were upon us. » 

Cidance’s rifle rang out insistently, I blazed a\v;t 
while with that extraordinaiy feeling of detachment ti 
comes during a crisis, I noticed the gleam of the lain* 
upon Mahomet’s huge knife, as it swept up and (low 
inflicting many wounds. I clubbed my rifle, and batt* 
at the gleaming eyes until nothing but the barred remaii • 
in my hands. The lantern had been smashed to 
and Said Mahomet apparently vanished with the lit:’ 
no doubt dragged off and devoured by the brutes. The t- 
collapsed, but we three stood back to back and fouj 
grimly, the great grey wolves appearing like w* i 
shadow's in the gloomy light of early dawm. The figlit gr 
more furious. Exhausted I dropped to my knees, 
monster wolf sprang straight at me. I could no loi j 
lift the damaged barrel of my rifle to ward off the 
I heard Cidance’s shots still ringing out, and felt the imp 
of the wolf bearing me to the groimd. Then I for. 
everjdhing except the shrill note of the reed pipe tl 
would echo in my ears. 

'When roused once more to conscioiLsness I stniggbxl ivr 
a sitting position and gazed around. Cidance was staihii:: 
over me, his hand still grasping the tail of a huge grey 
whoso dead Ixxly he had just dragged off me. The - i 
was rising and the long rosy raj'^ lit up with grim - 
tinctiveness tlw5 scene of the battle. A wolf lay *t«d, 
under a rock lay another, and evoiy^hero tho 
turf was torn and .scarred by the fight. Oiir tent la 
mins. 

“ 1 tliought you w'ere dead,” said Cidance. “ 
hurt ? ” he inquired, anxiously. 

” I don’t .seem to be,” I replied, feeling my limbs t( 
if they were injured. ” I am considerably seratelnxi * 
whore are the wolves ? ’* 
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“ Gone,” said Cidance. “ I never saw such a sudden 
stopping of a fight. I thought we were just done. You 
were dovvTi and out. Maiiomet Ali was hardly able to stand, 
and I felt like giving in, when these brutes suddenly howled, 
and rushed off with all possible speed. Thank goodness 
that beastly pipe stopped its tune at the same time.” He 
gazed around the battlefield wearily. “ It was weird.” 

“ It was the devil,” murmureti Mahomet Ali, searching 
in the ruiiLS of the tent for something. ‘‘ Behold, he has 
run away with the Sahibs’ breakfast.” 

However, after some search, sufficient food was found in 
tins to provide a sketchy sort of breakfast. Wo were just 
finishing it when a native appeared as it were from no¬ 
where. He scowled at Mahomet .Ali, salaamed deeply to 
Cidance, and utterly ignored me. 

“ The Sahibs have l^een in gieat peril,” he began in a 
peculiar purring tone, that was utterly at variance with his 
wizened face and sullen eyes. “ Behold, there is a dak 


bungalow close at hand, ancl I, Chundra Das, take chargo 
of it. Many Sahibs in the days that have pas.sed have 
stayed there. Thy servant will make the Sahibs com¬ 
fortable if they will only come.” 

” Get out,” remarked Cidance, with scant ceremony. 
“ I have no time for dak bungalo\vs. I want to kill some 
wolves and then go back to my own place. 

” Do you moan to say you’re still determined to kill 
wolves ? ” I ejaculated. 1 had had enough wolves to last 
mo for a lifetime. 

“ Of course I am,” replied Cidance. 

” Then, I shall put up at the dak bungalow until you 
come back,” I announced. Evidently Chundra Das 
understood English, for ho turned and fixed his sullen eyes 
upon me. 

“ The sahib will come ? ” he inquired anxioiLsly. 

“ Of course I will,” I replied. Cidance glared at me, 
and for no reason that I could understand called me a fool, 

while Mahomet Ali 
mm-mured imder his 
breath something 
about the “ Fathei 
of lies.” 

I told Chundra Das 
that I would come 
ver^'’ soon to his 
bungalow and bring 
with me the fragments 
of our camp, and wait 
them until Cidance 
Sahib came back from 
his wolf-killing. The 
old man went off, while 
Cidance looked 
gloomily after him. 

“ I wouldn’t go to 
that dak bungalow,” 
ho said shortly. 

” Why ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know, but 
I can’t .say that I like 
the man.” 

“ And I object to 
wolves, so wo’ie both 
extremely logical.” 

” Them am many 
tales,” observed 
Mahomet Ali, to the 
dead wolf he was skin¬ 
ning, “and, behold, 
this Chundra Das is the 
maker of them. But 
if the Sahib wills, who 
am I to .stay his 
going ? ” 

Just then the vil¬ 
lager appeanxl on t h(? 
top of some rocks. 
He gazed around the 
battlefield in utter siir- 
pri.se and muttered 
something about the 
piper and wolf demons. 
Then, seeing the wolves 
that Mahomet Ali was 
skinning, he poured 
out a wild torrent of 
abuse upon them and 
their* ancestors, and 
then capered off, lug- 
ing us to follow. 

Apparently he fore¬ 
saw the extinguishii\g 
of the wolv^es that 
harried his village. He 
looked start led enough, 
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a^aiiLst the wall. 


I was so intensely 


the alert, that the sudden 
shooting out of his arm 
and his clutch upon my 
hand did not take me by 
surprise. 


An immense almarah ^ 
carv’od teak almost 611“ 
up one end of the ixn ;; 
Thi.s reached to will 
a foot or two of th 
ceiling, and ahu^i 
dwarfed the rest of t*-" 
contents, an ancient table aril 
a few rickety chairs. T1 
w'indow-s at the back of th 
room had not been boari- i 
up, but they were small acl 
set very high in the walls, a&i 
although open, apparen' 
were not sufficient to air v. 
The bedroom was even wor^ 
it contained nothing but a charp 
and a cracked looking-glass liacun . 


The veranda was pleasantly cool an 
I lounged in a chair and tried to for; 
that unpleasant smell. Chundm R- 
buzzed about in a furtive way, but 
was tired and paid little attention to h; 
remarks. He kept harping upon the wolvr 
1 wanted to sleep in the veranda, but Chunifi 
Das explained that the wolves might cer 
(iJ&Vi JIV V* V/SVC CaitAV4 So I turned r 


however, when he foiuid that all our belongings that hail 
survived the fight were to l^e taken to the bungalow. 

“ It is evil,” he said. ” Beware of the piper.” Then, 
with a strange movement, he waved his hands in an un¬ 
dulating way ov'er the ground, but would .say nothing more. 
He sat stolidly watching us collect our more or less ruined 
traps, hut refused to a.ssist Mahomet Ali to caiTy them to 
the bungalow. 

Our astonishment was extreme when w’e found that this 
bungalow was only a few hundred yards away. It ha<l 
be<*n hidden by a bend in the cliffs. It was a desolate-looking 
building. The windows were closely boarded up, and the 
garden, that had apparently existetl, was only represented 
by a few flowers growing rankly among the bushas. 

Chundra Das met us with many salaams, and assured mo 
that he liad a bath retuly for me. He appeared quite 
pleased when Cidance and Mahomet Ali moved off and left 
me. 1 asked him to open the windows, but he said that liQ 
was ordensl to kts*p tluun closed. Besides, the wolves were 
very troublesome. The sahib hatl seen how fierce they 
were. 

1 ha<l a bath, got into fresh clothes, and drow'sed aw’ay in 
a long cane chair, an«l felt awfully sorry for Cidance, who 
prefen-ed the doubtful comforts of a native village to those 
offer^sl by the bungalow. Tlie only thing that worried 
me was the close atmosphere of the' rooms, and a certain 
vague smell that seemed to permeate everything. The 
place wiw cheerless an<l contained very little furniture. 


It was very clase, and the smell stronger tb 
ever, but at last I dropped to sleep. 

I do not think I could have slept for ten minutes, wh 
I awoke with a sudden start. It w'as that beastly snai^ 
charmer and his pipe again. I could hear tlie reedy m*: 
quite plainly. He must have been very close. A I* : : 
stream of moonlight was shining through the little snua 
window. It fell right across the room, and to my sur})n>< 
found that someone had shut my bedroom door. I 
just deciding that I would get up and open it when 1 
the sound of rustling leaves, scraping acros.s the matiit. 
It was a funny sound, and I wonderetl vaguely why leav 
should scrape in that way. Thei*e was not a bmith i 
wind to stir them. I was looking at the broa<l beam ^ 
moonlight, when I saw a part of the wall slowly push (• 
ward, and a sinuous something force its way through, ' 
huge snake was coming through the w'all and stra.J^ 
for the charpo}^ on which I lay. 

For a few seconds my heart almost stopped boating, tl. 
with a tremendous exertion I jumj^ed off the charj-* 
and clean across the snake. The reptile reared its^df agaii.' 
the charpoy, crushing it to the floor with its weight. Th* 
somehow, it appeared to entangle itself in the bt\i. ** 
vuolont struggle took place, but as that side of the 
was in deep shatlow I was unable to see what happci.« 

I yelled for Chundra Das, as I fought to open the d* 
To my •astonishment it was barred on tlie other side, a. 
at any minute that awful snake might free itself an<l reni ( 
me. Fortunately the door was old and fragile, ami in ^ 
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cry short time I had burst it open and dashed through, 
anging it to behind me. Then I recollected the trap in 
lo wall. What use would it be if I held the door, when the 
lake might come tlirough the trap-door and catch me in 
lo rear ? Suddenly I thought of the almarah. If I could 
limb that I might reach the window and get out of the 
ungalovv. 

1 darted skjross the room just in time, for I heard the 
rithing of the snake through the trap-door. Fear lent 
s aid and I scrambled, rather than climbed, up the almarah 
jitil I reached the top and forced myself along the narrow 
pace at the top. I could just lie there with nothing to 
pare for movement between myself and the ceiling. The 
nake tried ineffectually to climb to where I lay. I could 
ee it in the moonlight quite plainly. It was the largest 
>ython that I had ever seen. It would climb up ap- 
larontly with the force of tlie pressure of its tail, but some- 
low it always missed me by a few inches. Once its ugly 
lead came level with the top ledge, and I thought I was 
inished, but the brute slipped back again. 

All the time I could hear the shrilling of the snake- 
banner’s pipe, louder and more distinct th8m ever. Then 
suddenly realised that the moonlight from one of the win- 
lows was blotted with a grotesque shadow* I could not 
ee what caused the shadow, but knew that the sound of 
he pipe came from that window. The notes rose emd fell, 
ometimes coaxingly soft, at other times harsh and shrill, 
ind as the soimd gi*ew louder the snake redoubled its efforts. 

I vainly tried to resich the window close to me, or rather 
; could roach it, but owing to my flat position upon the top 
)f that almarah I should have had to dive through it 
lead first. It was slightly lower than the top of the almarah, 
uid I was afraid that the snake would perhaps reach me 
lefore I could get through* the window, as once it could 
ret a hold upon any part of my limbs I should be at its 
norcy. As I lay and waited the almarah seemed to rock 
;lightly, under either my weight or from the pressure of 
he reptile below. The pipe grew shriller and shriller, 
ind then to my horror I saw Chimdra Das’s face appear 
it the window just below me. He thrust a small lantern 
iito the room and the light fell upon the writhing snake 
>elow 

“ Shoot the brute ! ’* I yelled. 

Chimdra Das gazed around the room in a bewilderoLl 
VL\y. At last he discovered my roosting-place. His 
ook of blank ast>onishment was mingled with an expres- 
;ion I could not understand. 

“ Behold, the sahib is a great climber,” he chanted, 
md the look in his eyes was unspeakably malignant. “ But 
lis climbing will not avail him. The snake must be fed.” 

“You old wretch!” I yelled. “If you feed your vile 
make with my body, Cidance Sahib will give yours to 
lie crows.” 

“ Behold, who shall toll him ? ” jeered Chimdra Das, as 
le hung the lantern upon a nail at the side of the window. 
The snake waited expectantly below. “ Who is there to 
ell him that thy body has made a meal for ray sacred 
lython ? Thou wilt be gone, but who is to tell the manner 
;r way of thy going ? ” 

He raised the pipe to his lips and the notes roused the 
python to a frenzy of desire. Evidently it was very 
umgry. I was conscious that Chundra Das was watching 
ne with evil, furtive eyes, and wondered what his garno 
.voiild be. I was so intensely on the alert, that the .sudden 
;hooting out of his arm and his clutch upon my hand 
lid not take me by surprise. But I was a^stonishod to find 
low .strong and vice-like was his grip. I fought to release 
n\^solf, but in my cramped position it was impossible to 
nake him relinquish his hold upon my hand. We swayed 
here, he leaning tlirough the window, pulling and tugging, 
[ swaying perilously on the top of the almarah, vainly 
ndeavouring to drag him into the room. 


The moonlight shone brightly upon his bare back, the 
muscles rising and falling under the glistening surface of 
the well-oiled skin. He seamed utterly immovable, while 
I, having no purchase for ray feet, and no means of gripping 
the top of the almarah, was being drawn inch by inch 
towards the man in the window. I felt lhat imless I 
could gain some advantage I should soon be hurled down 
to the waiting snake below. By this time Chundra Das 
had gripped my other hand, and I was practically powerle.ss. 
The almarah, evidently old and perhaps rotten, began to 
creak ominously and I felt it give beneath the swaying 
of my body. It creaked more and more, and Chimdra 
Das chuckled jeeringly, emd with panting breaths told me 
that soon, soon I should feed the snake below. 

Suddenly I saw a brown hand quiver in the moonlight, 
that also gleamed upon a huge knife poised above Chundra 
Das’s back. Then the almarah. with a hideous rending 
of wood, collapsed and I was thrown literally upon the 
coils of the python waiting below. With a frantic effort 
I tried to jump clear, but a coil of the tail gripped my legs 
and I fell prostrate. I felt the tail writhing about me, but 
somehow the movement was not as constricting as I sup¬ 
posed it would be, and although it tightened slowly, only 
three coils enclosed my legs. Still, all the same I was quite 
helpless, and in the darkness of the room I could not see 
my assailant clearly. I fought to keep the coils down 
and wondered where the head of the reptile could be. 
There was a rending of wood, and my wondering was 
answered, for the python coiled swiftly around me, 
and I felt that all was lost as the snake pressed tighter 
and tighter around my legs and the lower part of my 
body. 

I had given myself up for lost, when the door behind me 
was wrenched open. A light gleamed brightly, and I 
heard the swish of a knife cutting flesh violently. Then, 
as the coils loosened, I heard Ciclance’s voice asking if I 
WAS dead. I laughed weakly as he and Mahomet Ali 
dragged me from out'of the coils of the writhing, headless 
python. 

“ Thank goodness you came in time,” I whispered. 

“ Thank Mahomet Ali,” replied Cidance. “ He sus¬ 
pected the good Chundra Das, and hung about here all 
the morning. He found a big cage with two wolves in it, 
and declared that you would be murdered and thrown 
to them, while our old villager said that Chimdra Das 
was the father of demon wolves. A sort of wer-wolf, 
I suppose. At any rate, he was suppo.sed to be the incarna¬ 
tion of something dreadful. So instead of killing wolves 
we came back liere and waited. The python business 
was quite unexpected, and we wondered w^hy Chundra 
Das was serenading you with a rood pipe. Then Mahomet 
Ali climbed up and discovered everything. He went 
for the villain, and I went for the door. I thought it would 
never break down. Still, I was in time.” 

“ Just,” I replied. “ I feel crushed to a pulp ...” 

“ Cheer up,” observed Cidance. “ You’ll soon be all 
right. Apparently you are like a cat possessed of nine 
lives. Hullo ? What’s up ? ” he exclaimed, as wdth a 
mighty scramble Mahomet Ali sprang through the window 
and darted across the room and flung himself upon the door, 
and banged it to in a hurry. 

“ Wolves, Sahib ! ” he cried as he hastily made it secure. 
“ I heard them among the rocks.” 

The wolves made the night hideous with their howling 
and ravening, but we sat tight within the bungalow, 
waited for daylight. And while we waited Mahomet Ali 
skinned the python, and that is his skin. What about 
Chundra Das ? Well, I did not inquire. I rather fancy 
that the wolves finished the work, and disposed of the re¬ 
mains. Still, he may yet bo living in the lonely bungalow 
on that old, forgotten British road. I have not been there 
to 800 , so I cannot tell. 
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T he subject of forged stamps—or “ forges,” as I find 
some young collectors elect to call them—is one that 
is of instant interest to philatelists. In an exhaustive 
work on the instructive topic of ‘‘ The Gentle Art of 
Faking,” written by Riccardo Nobili, and recently published 
by Seeley, Service & Co., there is the following very useful 
advice ;— 


” We would warn 
every stamp of value 
strange to say, some 
old fakes fetch hand- 
flourishing factories 
lishod to supply not 
mens already ack- 
but to produce at a 
any sample despotic 
denly raise to the 



our readers that 
has been faked, that, 
of these fifty-year- 
some prices, and 
have been estab- 
only the rare speci- 
nowledged as such, 
few hours’ notice 
fashion may sud- 
rank of a raritj'. 


Niger Territory 
Ic. 


Art plays so small a part that the way to become an expert on 
the subject is to become an—expert. Beyond this, which i.s 
only in appearance an idem per idem, there is very little to be 
done. Experience consists of being familiar with 
the original, the kind of paper used, the colours, 
peculiarities, and also the defects—particularly the 
defects—as when the stamps were printed that ai-e 
now rare, the art of printing was in its infancy com¬ 
pared with our times.” 

Very often the junior collector in his innocence puts 
the piteous question : ” How can I tell if a stamp is 
forged or not ? ” And, sad to relate, the correct 
answer to him is probably : ‘‘You cannot.” In the 
vast niunber of instances, it is only the absolute 
expert who can positively say whether a particular 
stamp is or is not genuine. And the circumstance 
that most powerfully assists the expert in giving his 
opinion is that he is familiar with, or has access to, 
the original, careful comparison with which is suffi¬ 
cient to decide the matter. 

Brief consideration of this topic will surely serve 
to show you that the less said about it the better. No mistake 
can be greater than to point out in printed detail how any forged 
stamp differs from the original. The publication of such infor¬ 
mation is Very likely to be of small benefit to the collector, 
b e c a use 
exp lained 
ably such 
only be 
by pic- 
lust ration, 
tended to 
g u a rrlcd 
cpiire to 
genu ine 
To the 

himself, though, the warning is most welcome, 
it, and by painstakingly amending the errors thus minutely 
dwelt upon, he is aasisted towards the production of forgeries 
that are very much more perfect. 

Having given you that one extract from a current publica¬ 
tion, 1 am tempted to add another, the stamps this time referred 


to being such as are genuine, but not used post Ally. To l 
course of a graphic account concerning tho aclministratu'c 
justice in Mesopotamia, a writer in ” Blackw’ood’s Magazi 
supplies this odd piece of intelligence :— 

‘‘ Every Arab had tho right to ‘ throw,* as the phrase i- 
petition to the^political officer of the district in which he Lv’ 
The only stipulation 
document should 
stamp—a regulation 
place to prevent an 
of frivolous petitions 
But when the tribes- 
justice was no longer 
purchased by the 
could be obtained by 
same small sum, they 
political officers with 




made was lhal li 
bear an S-aci 
designed in tlu^: 
unnecessary nur; 
from reaching » 
men discovered u 
a commodity u I 
highest bidder, y 
rich and poor for:! 
bombfirded 
petitions to surf i 
extent that the sale of 8-anna stamps in a very short spiu' 
time was bringing in to the Revenue Department a sum as 
as it was unexpected ! ” 

Liberia. 10c. Triangular, lake, with central de^ 
in black. ‘‘ Registration.” 

The negro republic, situated on tho West Cot 
of Africa, between Sierra Leone and French Iv 
Coast, has alw’ays been clever and ingenious at p 
ducing postage stamps that, by their special zooloc 
or pictorial appeal, become favourites with ira 
collectors. In this series of five registration star j 
that process has been again repeated, and amoij 
the various other interesting ‘* triangulars ” thl? i 
is sure to find favour.^ The stamps bear the na * 
of the five towns: Monrovia, Buchanan, Grenv 
Harper, and Robertsport, the first-mentioned b 
the capital. 

Egypt. 10 mill., blue. “Postage Due.” 

Here we have a stamp that is advertised by s* 
dealers as being “the latest modern rarity.” ~ 
reason for this is that it was only on sale for a sh i 
time, when it was withdrawn and replaced by a new stA,-: 
printed in carmine. Report had it that only 2,000 of the V' 
stamps were printed, and that the balance left at the Post Of 



the items 
are prob- 
a s can 
made clear 
torial il- 
Those in- 
be safe- 
real ly ro¬ 
se o the 
stamps, 
f o r g e !• 
For, by reading 


view of the fact, though, that M'.’Si'i 
alone ro;' ' 
stamps I 

issue serv 
quoted is 
Nor can 
endorsed d 
now w 0 r H 
lings. Bui ■ 
ling for T 

or so, and ' 
know its 
you r e r I 
same series Tt- 
the 4 mill., r- : 


was destroyed. In 
Wliitfield King 
1,381 of these ^ 
their n e w 
the total 
tainly too low. 

Statement bo 
the stamp is 
twenty shil- 
certainly sel- 
and - sixpence 
as well to 
tory in case 

across it. There is another stamp of the 
should also be borne in mind. This is 



Iraq : 

^ anna on 10 paras. 


Postage Due, which was changed to green after a life i 
about four months 

ira<|. ^ anna on 10 paras, green. “ Scrv’ice.” Overprn 
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raq. In British Occupation. On State Service ” in black. 
St. Helena. Id., green. K.G. and “ The Wharf.” 

Although the design of this stamp is familiar, the specimen is 
lotable one. This is, in fact, the first green penny stamp to 
issued within the British Empire. At the same time appeared 


first l?>d. red and 
f’if)tCA. Thelarger- 
fclena, of which this 
fcture of Govern- 
jd uresqiie surround - 
fse, a view of the 
mestown, the cay)i- 
bmber in connoc- 
ric island in the 
fles distant from 
! that its area is 
iles. 

Tunis. 50c., blue. 


a 3<1. blue. 



Togo on Dahomey 
5c. 


All these are watermarked 
. sized stamps of St. 
is one, show’ either a 
ment House in its 
ings, or, as in this 
very small wharf at 
tal. A fact to ra¬ 
tion with this his- 
South Atlantic, 1,140 
the coast of Africa, 
only 47 square 


Togo on Dahomey. 5c. in black on 5c. green ” Postage 
Due.” 

One of a series made up of the 10, 15, 20, 30, 50, and GOc., 
and 1 franc. 

Norway. 20 ore, olive green. ” Numeral.” 

For some 


‘ Ploughing.” 

One of the set of five stamps in new colours, the others being 
e 5c., now in orange ; 10c., green ; 25c., violet ; and 30c., red. 
some catalogues the title of the vignette upon these stamps 
quoted as that of ‘‘ Agriculture,” instead of as above. 

Niger Territory on Upper Senegal and Niger. Ic., violet 
ntre, purple-grey frame. ” Camel rider.” 

Proof is here supplied to us of the extensive 
anges that have recently been and are still 
ing made in stamps. The seventeen current 
lines of Upper Senegal and Niger have been 
^erprinted in black capitals : Territoire du 
iger,” in two lines, and most of them are 
Hied in new coloui*s. The remainder are :— 

., purple and slate ; 4c., blue and black ; 

., brown; 10c., green; 15c., yellow’ and 
locolate; 20c., black and marone ; 25c., 

cen and black ; 30c., purple and orange ; 35c., violet and 
d-brow’n; 40c., rose and grey; 45c., browm and blue; 
>c., blue ; 75c., brown and orange ; 1 fr., purple and brown ; 
fr., blue and green ; 5 fr., black and violet. 

Centre is in the first colour named. 

The eight Postage Dues have been similarly overprinted, but 

as before, namely : 
mine ; 15c., grey ; 

I blue ; 50c., black ; 

1 fr., violet. The 
Upper Senegal and 
useful to remember, 
Senegambia and 
lation of three mil- 


regarded as Ije- 
of a ” mj’steiy ” 
small quantities 
pearance last 

heralded and 

plicable. I t s 

be that in the 
supply of the 
printed in olive 
tlie colour of 
for use as 
By one of tho.se 



{Enlanjcd.) 


while this was 
ing somew’hat 
stamp. In very 
it made its ap- 
a u t u rn n ii n- 
altogether inex- 
story appears to 
middle of 1921 a 
20 ore was 
green, which is 
the 40 ore, ready 
wanted in 1922 
mistakes. 




Norway: 20 ore. 


12c., blue. ” K.G.” 
with watermark 


e colours remain 
“., green ; 10c., car¬ 
le., brow n; 30c., 

)c., orange ; and 
[•ench Colony of 
iger, as it may bo 
as formerly styled 
iger. It has a popu- 
)ns. 

S trai t s Settlements. 

Qother new value, 
ript C A. 

Denmark. 8 ore, grey. “ Numeral, Crowm and Lions.” 
Denmark. 25 ore, brown. ” King Christian X.” 

Like many other lands, Denmark is being kept busy with the 
isine.ss of adapting her postal labels to fit in w’ith modern 
quirements. A word may be here said concerning this 
>untry as being one of the safest in which a young 
(Hector can specialise. The stamps of Denmark 
ive alw'ays been genuine productions, created to 
ipply a postal demand, and not for the purpose 
sale to collectors. That being so, they are 
ostly of pleasingly simple design, and they make 
) attempt to tickle the fancy of philatelists by 
ly manner of pictorial attractions. Rather a 
)od plan may be to look in the catalogue and hiake 
leself familiar with the earlier stamps of this 
ngdom. One can then watch for them on 
^proval sheets, and amongst ‘‘ exchanges ” and so 
rth. For some reason or other they are not 
frequently to be mot with as bargains. There is 
lother point that should be mentioned concerning the honesty, 
i we may term it, of Danish stamps. Of the desirable early 
sues above referred to, there have been reprints. But all 
anish stamps issued before 1913 are watermarked w’ith a 
own. The reprints have no watermark. 


though, that are rather welcomed by philatelists, a certain 
number of sheets w’as sent out to small coast towms. Hence 
some excitement ov'er the new’^ ” olive green.” 

Monaco. 2.5c. in black on 10c. red. ” Head of Prince.” 
Esthonia. 10 marks, blue. ‘‘Smith at anvil.” 

This Baltic State is hardly to be con¬ 
gratulated upon its latest innovation in stamp 
production. The design, sliowing a black¬ 
smith hammering vigorously' at his anvil, 
appears, indeed, as being more appropriate 
for inclusion in the pages of some comic 
journal. At foot there is the inscription : 
” Eesti Vabariik,” with numerals of value in 
a shield beneath the anvil, and initial ” M ” 
in the lower spandrels. The stamp is on thin, 
white paper, and is lithographeil at Kev’al, 

the capital. 

Italy. 1 lire 20c. on 30c., blue and rose. ‘‘ Express.” 

The ^tamp is oveiT^rinted with the date ‘‘ 1921.” 

Dutch East Indies. 20c. in black on 22Jc. orange. ‘‘ Queen’s 
Head and Sea View.” 

As with so many other countries, plenty of nov’elties in Dutch 


Colonial surcharging 
It is really quite diffi- 
scribe to keep pace 
of them. And, as I 
issue specialist say 
“ They are every one 
and yet all so much 
As you may have 
when advertised for 
described as being 
tion,” and ” 7iot 



are coming along, 
cult for a stamp 
with even a moiety 
heard a young new - 
the other day : 
distinctly different 
alike.” 

noticed, stamps 
sale are frequently 
” in good condi- 
thinned.'^ I print 



those two words in italics becau.so good stamps without 
niunber are perpetually being reduced to poor condition 
by the unnecessary process of thinning. Chief offender 
in that respect is the fellow who handles his stamps 
w'ithout the aid of stamp-tweezers or stamp-tongs, as they are 
alternatively styled. Not only does the actual contact of his 
fingers take all appearance of freshness from the 
stamps, but when, with his fingers, he has occasion 
to remove a mount from a stamp, a certain thick- 
ne.ss of the stamp itself commonly comes away w ith 
the discarded mount. The result is that stamps 
so ill-treated soon threaten to show dayliglit 
through them. 

Rightly enough, all present-day philatelists 
worthy of the name quite sternly stipulate that 
every stamp admitted to a place in their albums 
shall be in perfect condition. Thinned stamps are 
imijerfect stamps, and wisely enough they are, so 
far as possible, banned by serious collectors. By 
the proper use of tw eezers upon peelable stamp- 
mounts, the latter can be removed without any portion of the 
stamp adhering to them, and stamps can be transferred from 
album to album totally without injury. Tweezers, it might 
indeed be .said, mean long life to our stamps. And the fellow 
who, doing much manipulation of stamps, still persists in 
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fumbling them with his fingers, deserves to be restricted to 
packets of “ duds ” and general philatelic “ junk.” 

The stamps of the Indian Native States have long been in 
keen demand by a certain section of discriminating collectors. 
For the most part they have a curious individuality that is all 
their own, and many of them are of considerable value. There 
is no doubt but that interest in these often unorthodox-looking 
postal labels has been stimulated by the triumphant tour of 
India made this year by his Royal Highness the Prince of VV’^ales. 
In view of that fact I have got together a representative collec¬ 
tion of some eighteen of those strange stamps, which I will show 
to you in next month’s ” Corner.” 

As a preliminary piece of information, it may bo noted that 
these stamps are issued by either ” Convention ” or ” Feuda¬ 
tory ” States. Convention States use Britisli India stamps 
overprinted with the name of the State. These stamps are 
available for postage throughout British India ; for overseas 
purposes regular Indian postage stamps have to be employed. 


The stamps of the Native Feudatory States are mainly of u.: 
proc-luction, and in our eyes have the advantage of appear: ; 
Some of tliera, as you will see, are quite weird. Tbtj 
available for use only in the State of issue, and will not Li 
postal matter without the borders of that State. 

To any fellow who is desirous to occupy himself with wLi 
really a remarkable department of philatelic lore, the close 
of these Indian stamps can be recommended. In the couw 
finding out the whys and wherefores of the various pej 
d signs, he will encounter a real wealth of odd deta!), iLu 
nated by all sorts of extraordinary myths and legen<i>. 
almost every case there are romantic stories and trsiiui 
connected with the ruling famdies of the different Stat K i 
in plenty of instances these are perp?tuated by embl^'C^ 
items introduced amongst the designs of the stamps theniswi 
.Altogether, as it seems to me, our next month’s Con: 
devoted to “ Indian Native States,” should prove lo 
exceedingly popular. 



5 IMON *DAI^Z has come heme again, 
From cruising about •with his buccaneers:, 
He has singed the beard of the King of Spain, 
cAnd carried away the T)ean of ^aen 
cAnd sold him in cAlgiers. 


In his tulip-garden there by the town. 
Overlooking the sluggish stream. 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-gowr. 
The old sea-captain, hale and brown. 
Walks in a waking dream. 


In his house by the Maese, with its roof of tiles 
cAnd weathercocks flying aloft in air. 

There are sitber tankards of antique styles, 
‘Plunder of conbent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 


cA smile in his grey mustachio lurks . 

Whenever he thinks of the King of Spa 
cAnd the listed tulips look like Turks, 
cAnd the silent gardener as he works 
Is changed to the ‘Dean of ^aen. 
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c/lnd they talk of 
their ventures 
lost or voon, 
cAnd their talk 
is ever and 
e'her the same. 
While they drink 
the red voine 
of Tarragon, 
From the cellar’s 
of some Span¬ 
ish ‘Don, 

Or conl>ent set 
on flame. 


t 


I 


t 




The vuindmills on the outermost 

Verge of the landscape in the 
haze. 

To him are tovuers on the Spanish 
coast. 

With <whiskered sentinels at their 
post. 

Though this is the river Maese. 

‘But when the winter rains begin. 

He sits and smokes by the 
blazing brands, 

(And old seafaring men come in. 

Goat-bearded, grey, and with 
double chin, 

(And rings upon their hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and 
shine 

Of the flickering fire of the 
winter night; 

Figures in colour and design 

Like those by ‘iRembrandt of the 
‘iRhine, 

Half darkness and half light. 











•* And they talk of their ventures lost or won, 

And their talk is ever and ever the same.’* 

A Dutch Picture. ) 


A 
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*J^stless at times, 'Vbith healfy strides * ‘ Simon T)anz ! Why siayest thou here ? 

He paces his parlour to and fro; Come forth and follo'l;i> me!" 

He is like a ship that at anchor rides, 

c4nd slPings tpith the rising and falling tides. So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 


c4nd tugs at her 
anchor-to7t>, 

^Voices mysterious 
far and near, 
Sound of the l^ind 
and sound of 
the sea, 

cAre calling and 
tbhispering in 
his ear,. 



For one more 
cruise IPith his 
buccaneers. 

To singe the beard 
of the King of 
Spain, 

And capture an¬ 
other T>ean of 
^nen 

And sell him in 
Algiers, 


The Tree with Hands. 


N ature in the hot climates sometimes does extrfvord inary 
things. Few instances of the singular fact that Nature 
repeats in flowers, plants, etc.i the shape or appearance 
of other objects, are more striking than the tree with 
hands. The Aztecs in Mexico were so much impressed by it 
that they offered it most devout worship. To them, the 
Macpalxochiquakitl, as they called it—“ the Hnnd-Flower 
Tree ”—was, with its blood-red hands, the earthly expression 
of a deity, dreadful and almighty. Its botanical title, if almost 
as long, is rather better-sounding—the Cheiroslemon platanoides. 

The appearance of the flowers of this high and splendid tree 
is certainly remarkable. From the centre of each bloom there 
springs a columnar stem, which accurately represents a human 
arm and wrist, and this breaks into five stamens, w'hich are of a 
gory hue and arranged, as it were, after the manner of the human 
hand, with its fingers and thumb. Tlie very points of these 
vegetable fingers are curved, and look like finger-tips with 
overgrow’n nails. These parts of the Macpalxocbiquakitl’s 
flowers are of a faiily large size, and stand out in a menacing 
manner at some distance above the petals. 

It is easy to understand, then, that this lofty and noble- 
looking tree—of w'hich there are but very few throughout Mexico 
and Northern Central America—laden with such flowers, weaving 
aloft, in fact, a thousand blood-red hands—was an object of 
W’orship among the superstitious and ignorant natives. 

The Cheirosternon platanoides has its parallel, though, in one of 
the rarest of plants in Japan—the Five-Fingei'ed Orange. This 
dwarf tree, that is seldom more than five feet high, and one of 
the most crooked, grows its fruit in the exact shape of the human 
hand, fingers, thumb, and all. It is a partly-opened hand, and 
the hard-pointed nails of the lean, yellow fruit-hand are the. 
closest possible imitation to the nails of an aristocratic Chinaman, 
This ability of Nature to mimic is widespread, but in no species 
so surprisingly effected os in many of the orchid family. .As a 
famous orchid-hunter lias said, the orchid seems to be almost a 
iving thing, its representations appear so real. Some of them 


certainly cause one to doubt whether or no they are just 
plants. 

If you look into the bee-orchid, for instance, which is to be 
found in Britain and elsewhere, you trace a most astonishing 
resemblance to the bee. There is to all appearances a yellowish 
flower, on which a bee is resting and darting its proboscis into 
the centre of the blossom. The legs and wings of the insect are 
accurately repre.sented, and the imitation produced by the 
orchid, in order to heighten the delusion, is made still more like 
the real thing by the bee being of a different colour to the rest 
of the blossom. When one sees a clump of such orchids, they look 
for all the w'orld as if a small swarm of bees had alighted there, 
one on each flower, and at a distance it is impossible to realise 
the difference. 

Among the European orchids, the lizard orchid is very singular 
in its mimicry. It is difficult to give a description of this 
grotesque but beautiful flow’er to enable anyone who has not 
seen it to call up a picture of it. It represents the neck and 
head of a lizard, and shows the long under-jaw, the gaping 
mouth, and head with markings, with astounding accuracy. 

Of all flowers and plants which imitate, many of the orchid 
family are the most w’onderful and most puzzling. One species 
shows a toad, blotched and swollen, squatting on the flower—• 
and this genus of toad has been extinct for ages. Another 
orchid has its blossom marked like the skin of the lynx, though 
the lynx disappeared from its vicinity in the dim past; another, 
again, shows the semblance of a paiTakeet. Most singular of 
all are certain of the Venezuelan Cataretunes, the flowers of which 
exhibit spectre faces, and heads, chests, thoraxes, and other 
parts of the human body. 

After all, we know as yet little of the more complex forms of 
plants and flowers, ow’ing to our very limited powers of investiga¬ 
tion of them. We must admit that Nature mimics, and mimics to 
perfection in numerous instances. But, why ? And—how ? 
No one knows ! 

N. T. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE STAIR CUPBOARD. 


WILL atteiKi to you later,” 
said Harnett .savagely. “With 
you as a hostage I promise 
you I will make your good 
doctor squeal.” 

Whereupon, I was thrust 
back into the stair cupboard 
whore, in the darkness, I was 
left again, undisturbed, to 
the tortures of black thoughts 
and conjectures. 

When, later, the candles 
wore lit in the village, I 
was dri\'en out once more to find my.self in a room swirl¬ 
ing with stinking tobacco smoko and full to the door of 
shadowy figures of menfolk. 

Most of them appeared to be country people, although, 
here and there, 1 could pick out features clearly branded 
with markings and “ smudges ” of the London rookeries. 

One fellow, who sat in a corner, drew my attention im¬ 
mediately. Ho was dres.sed as a member of a “ Four-in¬ 
hand ” whip club ; cravat, small clothes, all were correct, 
even to a Belcher handkerchief which he flourished fre¬ 
quently in use. 

Harn«*tt calmly awaited my notice of him where ho stood 
in the middle of the small, over])aeked room. He appeared 
to have taken up again the play of his old part of a dandy, 
and stood quizziiig me Icisurtily through his gla.ss in the 
superior manner 1 so well remember. 

“I j)riiy you, genlUMucn, j)ut no hand upon him,” ho 
drawled. “The dirt (‘onies oil.” 

“You are a ciin*, Jiainett,” laughed the gentleman 
dressojl like a coach-driver. 

“ VN'hat 1 am iinahle to cure, Mister Margill, I cut away, 
stap mo ! ” said Harnett, with a look of meaning towards 
mo. “ Now, gentlemen, I have called you to hear news 
of Buth ry. This boy will give it you. You will re¬ 
member that we had a friend of that name, whom we wish 


heartily to meet again. We cannot, indeed, l:>ear that li' 
should be so long out of our sight.” 

How they laughed at his remarks. He used a wit like a 
two-edged sword. 

“ Cooper here has found our comrade, Buffery,” h- 
continued, staring at me the while. “ On my life, it i- 
so ! An’, like a sweet lad, he has dropped in. to take us t - 
the misguided fellow. He will lead us to oiu* friend's plat 
of concealment, gentlemen.” 

Here he took hold of my ear and drew me into the centr 
of the light. 

“ Where is it, Dickie ? ” he asked softly. 

I looked round instinctively, and saw them all leaninj 
forward to catch my replj^ On every evil face there 1 
beheld the same look of hatred and triumph while the* 
anticipated my gratifying news. Right well I imderstot^i 
the danger I ran in disappointing them ; yet I threw u; 
my head in defiance as I gave Harnett liis answer. 

“ Seek him out for yourselves,” I said. “ I will no: 
betray him to you.” 

Instantly in their growls and angry outburst my pen 
stood up clear before me. Harnett, however, swiftly am 
sharply checked them, and tluew up a hand as if to holi 
them back from me. 

“ He means, gentlemen,” he said, “ that he will n 
tell—yet. The mind of man and boy when at bay hv 
been my life’s study. There are many types of fools, but 
they all follow the one course when trapped. Only, sem 
come to the end of their foolery quickly, and some dawdk. 

“ Flay him ! Make him speak ! ” they cried to him. 

“ I offer you my thanks, comrades,'’ he said with 
sneer,” but I prefer to be brutal. Flaying is a good enoiiiri 
course to take with a boy who is selfish, or sa\'age, I wp 
admit. But Dickie does not consider himself soever i^' 
this business. He is of the kind that weal's satin splcn 
didly and goes awkwardly in fustian. Understand uv 
gentlemen, that you will have to climb above yourselvi- 
to know him as ho is. He would pass without notiiv m 
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Wliite’s and Boodle’s, but would draw all eyes in St. Giles 
or Thieving Lane. At this moment he is thinking only of 
.savnng his friends, whereas you are thinking only of your- 
• solves. Therein lies the difference between you. But I 
know liim, and I can draw him. I will reach him—through 
his friends.” 

“ I defy you,” I cried loudly, yet knowing that he was 
speaking with astounding knowledge. 

” See you there,” he said to them. “ Am I not right ? 
I have measured him beautifully. I advise you to think, 
J^iekie. It will be well to tell me at once where we can 
I find Buffery.” 

“ I will not—I wnll not ! ” I shouted, 
j “ Tcha ; my pan*ot ! ” he said swiftly. “ You waste 
I time. What if your friends hear in tlie morning that 
i you are—dead ? ” 

At last, then, we were come to grips, I blenched before 
his threat, and felt the beginning of a mastering weakness 
sweep through me. 

“ You—you dare not,” I said faintly. 

“ I dare anything that necessity demands,” he replied, 
without hesitation, and taking coolly a palmful of 
snuff which he seemed to carry loose in a pocket. 
“ Think closely, Dickie. You are in a tight comer. 
T'niess,” he went on, “ the doctor should be made to 
believe that you are a deserter from him—a betrayer 
of their plans and talk withal ? ” 

I was assuredly too closely pressed by him to reply 
instantly. 

” And 80 , my merry, venturesome little grig,” he said, 
“ you begin to understand at last that Jolin Harnett has 
no time for the playing of children’s games. But there ; 
you shall sleep upon it to-night, and choose in the morning. 
You will have to declare then whether you wish to return 
to the doctor, or would prefer that I go to him with a sorry 
tale of his boy’s treachery, if not death.” 

” You are a coward, John Harnett ! ” I cried at him. 
“ Go to the doctor, you say. You fear to go to him am I 
face him. ’Tis simple enough to bully and scare a boy 
such €is I. Go to the doctor now, if you dare ! ” 

” So that is the tune, eh ? ” he roared ; and stepping 
abruptly near he struck me a stinging blow upon my mouth. 
I wiped the trickling blood away hcwtily, and defied him 
with a wild look, although my eyes were welling with tears. 

But then to my surprise there came an unexpected 
interference in his play. One of the yoimg village men 
at his beick suddenly rose against him. Harnett found 
hiiiLself spun violently round by the fellow, and gripped 
tightly by the shoulder. 

” The boy’s right ! ” said my rescuer. ” Spend your 
strength on someone older, man. There be too much 
by far of this talk of striking and blood-letting in your 
mouth. An’ I will tell you that I 
for one did not join iir to be made 
the like of that.” 

“ Odsmercy ! ” said Harnett 
calmly. “ Will you favour me by 
removing your hand from my 
shoulder ? I shall be grateful. And 
MOW’ ”—he whipped out his pistol 
smai-tly and struck the fellow a 
sounding blow fairly between the 
eyes—” take this, too ! ” 

Then I saw with horror my im- 
jietuous helper fall like a .stricken 
ox to the floor. 

“ Another pf the Buffery school, 
seemingly,” sneered Harnett. “If 
tliere is any of his like amongst 
you, gentlemen, I would urge him 
^ to change his mind swiftly. I am 
not a tender enemy, I warrant you. 

Now—come, move will you ! Open 
the flap there and pitch him down.” 


I stood back and saw the poor fellow, who had paid 
so sadly for his impatience, tumbled like a mere sack 
down into the collar, and the flap fall with a rattle into 
its place. Then Harnett throw a word over his shoulder 
to his cronies regarding me. 

“ This brat—back into the cupboard with him ! ” lie 
said. “ I have saw! my la.st word to him.” 

Thus I was forced to realise that my situation was 
a des[x*rate one. Harnett, t was convinced, would surely 
carry out his threat to carry a lie to my friends, unless 
1 .should inform him where he could come upon old 
Buffery. 

Betray' Buffery I certainly would not ! I had failed to 
send the poor fellow the help he needed, the foodstuff 
and his mother’s message, so 1 declared that I certainly 
would not send in tlieir stead a gang of vdtal enemies. 

Beyond that, I had no assurance as to Harnett’s good 
faith. I doubtod that he would release me after all, even 
on receiving the intelligence he needed. 

Buffery must be saved, said I. He had important 
tidings for us, and could tell a story that the doctor and 
Sir Harry would understand and rejoice in—a story 
explaining to us the reason for Harnett’s mysterious 
interest in the island. 

Why were Harnett and these village folk so jealous 
for the island’s solitude ? It could not be that they, 
like ourselvas, sought the Danes’ treasure, .since day followred 
day, and they appeared to make no effort to find it. To 
prevent others from exploring the ground they were 
diligent enough, in faith, and with extreme measures, too. 
But why ? 1 asked. There seemed to be no reasonable 
answer to the question. 

Mystery had seemed to moimt upon mystery in the 
business, and perils to increase hourly, I reflected. And, 
at that hopeless moment, feeling that I stood in a boundless 
darkness I could but surrender myself, my welfare, my 
life, to the care of the all-seeing Providence. 

Even at the moment when 1 had reached this thought 
and decision and drawn great support from it, my plight 
began to improve. 

An unaccountable soimd seemed to grow beneath my 
feet and diverted my thoughts in a startling fashion. 
At first I thought of rats moving near me in the dark ; 
but it quickly became evident that the bumping noise 
accompanying the scraping could not be caused by those 
small animals. 

Then, with a cry of alarm, I moved swiftly aside. I could 
not have mistaken it—surely I had felt the floor lifting 
under me. It was but the merest trifle, but the floor 
had undoubtedly raised itself whore I stood. 

In great discomfort I flattened myself against a wall, 
where the upper part curved over my head, and waited 
broatlilessly for what, and whom, 1 
knew not. 

The bumping sound was followed 
after a while with a deal of creak¬ 
ing as if the floor were being lifted 
with much difficulty. I felt a 
current of moving air stealing on 
my cheeks, and at the same instant 
heard a terrifying scuffling, and 
laborious breathing, near me. 

My heart was throbbing painfuJly 
then, and a gripping fear parched 
my throat and well-nigh stifled 
me. If I could but pierce the 
darkness with my sight, I thought ; 
but it clung about me as solidly and 
dense as the depth of a cave. 

Then, the next instant, I was 
suddenly seized and held in the 
strong grasp of an unseen in¬ 
truder. His hand closed heavily 
on my mouth. 



THE SELF-KEEPING WICKET. 
(Patent applied fori) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE WOODS. 


1ST you liold your Tongue, 
boy,” said the man whom 
I could not see, and speak¬ 
ing in a forced whisper. 
“ Take a note of what I 
am saying, an’ you will bo 
with your friends in a trice. 
They’re fools who threw me 
into the collar, for I know 
the inners of every house and 
shod in Egypt, as I know 
every slope in Menham 
woods. No collar in Egypt 
holds mo a spell longer than 
I care. So me an’ you will 
jist take our leave of the 
fools.'” 

“ The door is locked outside,” I said. 

“ I know this door,” he answered. “ ’Tis thin as 
watered furmity, an’ if we drive agin it together ’twill 
go down like glass. Give mo the tip of your mauley. 
There—feel it ? That’s a crack, and it filches the door 
of all its strength.” 

“ But,” I still argued, “ wo shall be heard.” 

“Any dafty soul knows that,” he said. “ Mor’n that 
too, the old woman upstaii*s will raise the village the minute 
we make a start. Though it will take time to get the folk 
hero ; and by then wo shall be clear away. There beaut 
any other way out of the hole. Once out of the cup¬ 
board you’d bettor cut out by the windy ; there’s no latch 
there for ye to fumble an’ lose time over. Now, put your 
shoulder to it. That’s you, boy. Again ! We’ll be 
through it like smoke.” 

We actually succeeded in shattering the filmy barrier 
sufficiently to allow of our escape ore the alarming cries 
of the woman began to startle the cottagers. 

“ To the wdndy—quick ! ” he directed me ; and hoisted 
me roughly on to the ledge so that I fell sprawling thi'oiigli 
it on the road without. 

Our freedom was gained so quickly and easily that wo 
were actually clear of the cottage before the first of the 
villagers appeared on the road. Looking back I beheld 
the old woman screaming wildly at an upper window under 
the thatch. I rejoiced that we had gained an ample start 
in the race, if race it wore to be. 

Madly I ran on, and with a feeling of joy leaped into 
the covering shadows of the woods. It was as though 
I had taken shelter behind a protecting hand. Still I 
ran forward, stumbling often, trapped into a fall at full 
length more than once, until a tightness of breathing 
forced me at last to halt. 

A savage gale was flaying the clouds across the sky 
and occasionally striking in at the open glades and scuttling 
the fallen leaves. To this I gave short attention, however, 
for I discovered that my helper was no longer with me. 

bteadying my emotions so far as I was able I picked 
my way onward among the garrulous trees, till forced 
to halt again by a new discovery that I was lost. 

Trees inis-shaped into grotesque figures by Time stood 
all al>out mo liki^ jailors, and in the gloom and similarity 
of the outlook i could not recognise anything familiar 
to tell mo whether I had ever passinl that way before. 

I feared that in (loundering forward in this wise, without 
knowledge of direction, and, us it were, sightless, I might 
even tra\-el back to a perilous nearness to P^gypt and to 
the nu'n who wouki be seaiehing for me. 

“ B«-tt('r sleep here ’till daylight comes,” I decideil, 
and prom|)tly souglit out a suitable .sj)ot, where 1 co^ild 
8 tr(‘tch myself, withimt being seen by the searchers. 

Sleep was not to be captured by me that night, how¬ 
ever. Many thoughts batMetl in my mind, many fears 


succeeded each other madly, and a powerful impiiLe t 
get up and explore a way to my friends seized on bk 
frequently, and had to be combated. The ceaseless swi>/, 
of the trees sounded in my fancy like the tide of eiuuit;, 
surging towards me. All things combined to keep m** 
iv'akeful to every moment throughout the night. 

At bird-call, however, I was moving. Choo.sing a dirti 
tion at random I broke through the barrier of near tret^. 
Instantly I stopped, as though I had come against « 
pointed pistol. 

How I blamed myself in that moment of discovery 
Yet I cried and laughed, and all in the same breath. Htm 
had I lain in discomfort through the night hours and but 
just within the fringe of the wood, the wliile the ojxl 
common was but a stone’s fillip distant from me. 

True it was ; here lay the Common, there the road: 
and away among the distant trees, as if in a snug 
was Stoby House, wakening up. 

Snatching cautiously at every bush for cover, I race ! 
away over the open scrub. 

Breathlessly I came at last, but safely, to the big hoit-^ 
and dashed in past the gates and along the wide path. 

At the door of the house 1 ran full against the doctor 
who was leaving, and with a cloud of deep trouble darkeiiin:: 
his face. 

“My boy ! ” he cried at sight of me. “ You are ii' 
ghost ? ” 

“ Why—no, doctor,” I laughed. 

“ In with you at once,” ho said. “ Harry ! ” he calUd. 
“ Look here ! ” 

Ho drove me rapidly before liim into the squii'o'.s !>*-• 
room, and instantly the squire rose with a like exclain.i 
tion and came to me. 

“ By my old Jean de Bry ! ” cried the .squire. “ ^ 
are safe—alive ? ” 

Their surprise was so extreme that it perplexed me, and 
I could not speak to them. 

“Look at this, Dickie,” said the doctor. “ Reacl it.” 

I took the scrimpy piece of paper which he lield out r 
me and spelled my way slowly through the words. Tin 
were uneven words, and seemed to have been scratchc; 
with a needle. 

“The boy Cooper is dead in a cottage at Egypt.” i: 
told me. “ If doctor comes alone he will be permitted i 
see him.” 

“ That was my errand when you ap|>eared—and 
seemed from the grave,” said the doctor. “An* you a: 
not dead ! ” 

“ What, by my hat, does it mean ? ” suddenly demaiuk ; 
Sir Harry. “ Hounds seize me ! if I can fathom it.” 

“ I can,” said I ; and, straightway, I told them quickl> 
and as intelligently as I was able in my state of high excite 
ment, what had befallen me in the woods and at 
They sat, each holding my hands, listening intently unf; 

I had reached the end. Amazement sat upon their hon<-'‘ 
faces. 

“ That settles it,” said Sir Harry. “ Wo will ride t ■ 
Egypt, Gilbert—at once. You and I.” 

“ Certainly,” said the doctor. “ But the boy must p- 
along with us.” 

“That village has harboured evil long enough,” Sii 
Sir Harry determinedly. “ An’ what of this man of il 
woods—this Buffery ? ” 

“ We must find him, and bring liim heix»,” said tlr 
doctor, w hich delighted me gi-eatly. “ I fancy we 
learn more of this mystery from him than from a scon' • 
these perpetual mishaps.” 

“ Ay. And, as I am a Justice of the coimty. w^e shall, 
said the squire, beginning to get into his riding-boiM' 
“ Have out the nags. Wo will catch the footpads Ix'io: 
they leave their beds,” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


FIRE AT THE INN. 


Well do I remember, as I write, the vigour in that morning 
gallop, in the face of sweeping winds and before clouds of 
dust/. 

Egypt certainly seemed to be still a-bed when we sped 
down into it. At the first door the squire rapped insistently 
with his whip-end. Louder and louder he rappcnl, until 
1 thought the wdiole village must be awakened. The 
doctor fell as valiantly upon the near cottages. Yet all 
our noise and authority brought no response. 

“ What is this ! ” cried Sir Harry, as he dropped from 
his cob. He commanded us as though we w^ere the merest 
troopers. 

“ In with 
yon. doctor! 

Wewill find 


someone to 


Reluctantly, therefore, the squire surrendered his task ; 
although on reaching the village-end he turned on his cob 
and shouted aloud as if he believed ail the villeigers to bo 
lurking within hearing : 

“ 1 will come back—again and again, you thieves!” he 
called ; “ and will have the chief of you hanging yet for 
last night’s work. I’ll rout you out if I have to burn you 
out from beneath your thatch.” 

Thereupon, we bent our minds to the finding of Buflfery. 
The squire’s knowledge of the woods was very intimate, 
and he led us through it wonderfully from end to end. 

As w’e advanced we called aloud, 
again and again, the name of the 
queer fellow for whom we sought. 
We called in vain. Chance even 
brought us to the tree where I 
had met him; to his 
house, as he had so 
merrily spoken of it. I 
swiftly climbed into its 
branches, but he was not 
there. 

Soon after this dis¬ 
appointment the doctor’s 
horse stumbled in a hole 
and fell. The accident 
compelled us to end the 
search for the day and 
to lead the poor l>east 
home. 

In silence w’e imme¬ 
diately left the woods 
and w^ended homewards 
to Stoby House. The 
doctor’s thoughts w'ore 
all for his lnu*t nag; mine 
were sa<l, for we were re¬ 
turning without Butfery. 

Sir Harry’s, it was easy 
to see, were away behind 
us in Egypt, biusy there 
among tlie empty cottages 
and their villainous in¬ 
habitants. 

” As certain as I am 
Justice of the county,” 
he said with empha^^is, 
” I will account for thcxse 
thieves and send them 
all to take their trial.” 


** He whipped out his pistol smartly, and struck the fellow 
between the eyes.” [See page 605 .) 

g:ivo us a word if we have to probe them out of their 
collars.” 

” I think w-o shall not,” said the doctor thoughtfully. 
“ It begins to look as though they have been warned of 
our coming. I suspect they have sentries on the roads to 
give the alarm.” 

The squire was, nevertheless, as good as his word. Ho 
probed every cottage in the village, and came away leaving 
the dooi-s banging in the wind. 1 led him to see the cup¬ 
board which liad been my prison. All around it now the 
floor was strewn with splinters of the shattered tloor. 

‘‘ You’ll no more find a soul here to-day than you w'ill 
find honesty,” said the doctor gloomily. “ Come aw'ay 
and search out this fellow Buffery. He is more deserving 
of our efforts.” 


D UltlNG the remainder of 
that day my mind was 
frctted continuously 
sounding blow fairly with the desirc to re¬ 

turn to the woods and to con¬ 
tinue the search for old BufTery. 
My uncle, however, kept me busily employed about the 
inn, saying, ” There’s work for mor’n one pair of hands in 
the house ; an’ Eli gone.” 

At the midday meal our talk ran entirely on the happen¬ 
ings of the last night. To both my aunt and uncle I 
frcquently had to relate parts of my story. 

” Would any soul ha’ believed it of Newt’s Island ? ” 
said Uncle Ben, gesticulating with his big clasp-knife. 
” ’Ere's a bit of land no broader than ’tis long, what might 
be turned over top-tiiiwey in loss than a w’oek. Yet, 
bless you ! ’tis more than mortal man can do to throw up 
a spacio of it. First come, ’tis drowiiings ; then, ’tis 
ghosts ; an’ last of all, there’s knifings and shoot¬ 
ings. Why, ’tis a long line worse’rn the old tales 
told of it—of birds that pestered the folk who came 
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there a-waiiting tlie treasure. But why. it should be 
so, beats me ! ” 

“ If j'ou would not go vexing that great, numbed head 
of yours as to it,” put in my aunt sharply, “ it would be 
better for yolir own peace and the well-being of those 
depending on you. Afore this wild shilly-shally playing 
was put into your head, to go a-digging for trenchers 
and platters, that ye would not know how to make use 
of if you found them, you lived happy enough with what 
the inn gave you. Now you w^orrit the flesh off your 
bones, an’ the sleep out of your head a’nights.’* 

“ Don’t talk so, w’oman,” he said. “ When the treasure 
is found you will come firat to tell us how to put it to use. 
Did you not say, boy, that t’squire have been hunting 
for the robbers down at Egypt ? Fur years past we ha’ 
known the kind of life that’s lived in those cottages yonder. 
I glory in the squire. He’s the man to rout it out.” 

“ You should have hoard him shout to them, uncle,” 
I said, “ how that he would bum them out of their houses, 
but he would take them.” 

“ An’ he will, boy,” declared uncle, with a banging 
blow on the bench. “ The day the flames rise in that corner 
of the woods all honest folk hereabout will be thankful, 
though it will be dangerous work.” 

“Why doesn’t the squire send news of them to London ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Eh! bless you, boy,” he cried aghast. “ Send to 
London ? That would be to lose the secret of Newt’s 
Island. Come, are ye a simpleton ? ” 

“ The boy is no simpleton,” put in my aunt. “ ’Tis 
wisdom he speaks. If the rightful folk were brought 
into the business you, Ben Cooper, could get your sleep 
again a’nights.” 

“ Drat you both,” he cried. “ Don’t talk of it to me. 
The secret is ouis, I tell you. We’ve the right to the 
treasure, an’ ’tis nowt to do with magistrate, or Robin 
Rcdbieast. Here, take my platter, woman. An’ ye, 
boy, get out and tie up that bit of straw.” 

Asliamod for my weak suggestion, and not a little sensible 
to the justice underlying my uncle’s rebuke, I hid myself 
from him, working through the whole afternoon in the 
sheds. At evening the nightly topers began to call at the 
inn for their tankards of ale and their small gossip. The 
humming talk filled the little parlour until the tinie struck 
for closing. 

Meanwhile no news had reached us from the squire, 
so that I went tired to my bed, wondering at the sudden 
inactivity that had befallen. 

Not far in the night, however, I was suddenly roused 
out of a deep sleep, filled with a sense of someone moving 
in the house. It had settled into a still night. Tlie wind 
had passed com])U*tely over the country, and I could 
catch every sound of movement in or without the inn. 
Tl>e tr(‘es were sl(‘epiug, l)ut the old house seemed to bo 
cliattering and restless. 

An old inn is as full of complaint as an old body ; so, 
telling )nyself that I had tak('n unm'Civssary alarm, I .«'ttled 
myself snugly down again to sleej). 

immediatfOy 1 stait(‘d away on tlait soft, down slope 
that eari'ies into deep oblivion. Another minute and I 
must hiu c' h(‘en seeurely enwra|)ped in sUn^p. Ibit a sti ang(5 
sound, somewliat like' the cracking of a coachman's \\hi|), 
penetiatod to m>- mind. 

Jn'^liintl\' [ was sitting stiff and upright, and listening 
intcut ly. 

(rack ! ('i aek-eiaek ! wfiit the myst<‘iious vhip as it 

.seemoil to me to he. At timos it was interrupted l)y a 
long-drawn swishing sound, like an inrush of wind. As 
1 li-leried both sounds grew louder, anrl came more fr<'- 
f|uently. ' I’iH .siahleiily. a stifiging seeiit, that I rt'cognised 
only too Well, caught me and set me sneezing. 

It was 1 he swt'ct sernt of huiriiiig woofl. d’he “Black 
Idn ” was suiejy afire. 

Heleasiug mv.self (liiin^ily fjom the entangle!ii(‘nt of 
coverlet and sheid. I tuiii!»l< d out upon the floctrand opciu'd 
tlic door- 


At once a swirling smoke seized me, and the whip 
cracked as if a coach race were in course. The pai ii 
of room to be seen at the foot of the narrow wooden i^ta i 
way appeared to be lit as with a hundred candles, and t! 
glow flickered as if they struggled to bum in a strong wiii i. 

Madly I set up a banging with my closed hands : 
uncle’s door. 

“ Get up, L^ncle Ben ! ” I called. “ The inn is bumiiic 

It seemed but a moment ere he was at my side. Jlij 
next he was hurrying past me down the stairs. 

“ How has it happened ? ” he muttered again and afzau. 

“ I seemed to hear someone in the inn.” I began t 
describe my discovery. 

“ Will you bide chattering there, boy,” he snapped d 
me. “ The whole side of the house is flaring, hea\ t :i 
save’s ! Get you out to the well. Nay, not by that «1 - i 
—where’s your sense ? A run of air from that side we 
send it up through the hou.se in a whiffy. Out by the r» '.r, 
both of you. Wife ! hurry yoiu* legs. Pass me tlie buckr - 
full. Run about it ! ” 

I wondered at his fine courage to remain there in tl : 
melting heat and throttling smoke ; and was well cont^ i. 
that my part in the work should be played outadoors. 

After a short while, working at a great pace, my an:b 
aclied sore as I turned the well-spindle. I could .scan- 
feel the buckets as I lifted them off the cliain. Aimti 
too, began early to moan and to stumble as she earn' 
the heavy burdens to the inn passage and liastened ba* 
to me with empty buckets. 

It seemed impossible that we could succeed in Qur fiiid 
against the flames with these small means. Hope instant I 
revived in me, however, whenever I thought upon the si>k!; 
did courage my imcle was proving. Fighting to sa\ 
his possessions, he remained without flinching, j ieldui. 
not an inch of ground to his enemy. 

“ Don’t give up—an’ don’t dawdle,” he called to ii> 
” Ye can’t empty the well.” 

Nevertheless, it was all dreadful and hopeless, like * 
scaring dream. I even fancied that perliaps it wi/u 
prove to be but a dream after all and that I should wok i 
presently to see the golden shafts of sunlight rea<hi’.' 
from the window to my bed, and to hear the birds flit tin’ 
in and out beneath the eaves. 

It chanced that while I was at this exacting work, ani 
thinking of dreams, that I heard a soft step pass near m 
Looking along the road, I saw the bent shadow of a in a 
slipping across the opposite hedge. 

“ Help ! Help ! ” I cried to him; but neither assistan 
nor answer came to my call. 

Then the road passed from my view. Giants of sin >’ 
belcliing out from the iim caught me at the w*ell-sidf an 
blinded mo. Water ran out over the door-sill and ex|>!<M 
a winding way to my feet. My aimt declared that c- n 
what may slie could carry, no more w'ater. ^VheI•euJ>^'l. 
drew the water and carried it into the house, too. 

I had taken some five or six buckets to my uncle, ami ' 
bearing another, when I met him in the doorway. H(' 
liolding to the door-jamb and coughing severely. Hi- 
was ns black ns night, and his whole bo<iy trembleil. 

“ ’Tis done, boy,” he gasped. 

“ Is it out, uncle ? ” I asked eagerly. 

“ Ay. Let mo sot down out here in the air.” 

dhidly I ran back to aunt with tlie news, an<l v 
instantly sniothered with her tears, which distressinl 
not at all. since 1 had already utterly drenched m\>^ !i 
a soj) with tlie water. 

ris just a slough—everywhere,” said uncle. 1 
yc can step careful tlirough it an’ go back to bed.” 

Aunt promptly declared tliat .she could not close an 
in Ili(^ inn that night; and I may confess, too, tin: 
posscsspvl little liking to do so. 

“ What danger do you fear ? ” said uncle. “ Up : 
stairs with lioth of you. There’s not a sj>ark sh< v 
anywhere in the place now'. An’ I’ll lie watching i 
below.” 

In the end, therefore, w'C returned to our rooms, le.o j 
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liiin to keep wateh and guard. I, however, could not 
sleep again, and was truly glad when a flicker of liglit 
glinted in the room to tell me that I might rise. 

No sooner had I reached the yard than uncle met me 
and thrust a piece of paper into my hands. 

“ You can read it,” he .said angrily. “ I found it at 
daybieak perched like a crdwing-cock on the fence by the 
yard gate.” 

” I am grieved to be the cau.se of your plight,” I read 
aloud slowly ; “ yet, in justice, you should pass thanks 


to Squire Strapp, who lias called the tune. He has 
threatened to burn the dwelling-houses of my friends. So 
be it. I have, howsoever, ventured to make the first move 
in the game. Bo w’arned by it ; and have a care.” 

I read the astounding message a .second time, then looked 
up at my uncle, who seemed to be far away w ith very cruel 
thoughts. 

“ ’Tis Harnett’s w’riting,” I said. 

“ Ay,” said he slow’ly. “ I do not doubt you. ’Tis 
Newt’s I.sland again, for sure.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MHN WHO VANISHED. 


T he new’S that I carried to Stoby Hou.se at fii'st 
amazed, then enraged, my friends. It brought 
their leisurely morning meal to an abrupt finish. 
“ The sly cow^ards ! ” exclaimed the doctor. 
“ It is clear, HaiTy, that w’e are faced by men w ho pay no 
honour to fair play. They will snatch at any unfair advan¬ 
tage. For sure, we hav'e been fools to play our game in 
the open and to so allow- them to stab at us from dark 
corners.” 

“They fear the open,” said Sir Harry. “Once they 
nttemptod to enter here and. I’ll warrant you, have not 
forgotten the les.son they were given.” 

“ Pree-CLsely,” said the doctor. “ It w’as that le.s.son 
which has sent them to make their next attack against a 
qjuiet roadside inn, 
where they would 
be called upon to 
face nothing more 


“As a Justice of the County—began the squire 

again, and in a very stern voice-- 

“ You w'ill not see us, the rightful party, cheated of the 
ti’easure,” added the doctor slyly. 

“ Hey ! W ho declares that I will ? ” cried Sir Harry. 
“ By my hat, no ! \"ou are in the right, doctor. W'e 
w’cre* first on the island, and, by my faith ! we w ill not be 
driv'en off it. Get all the men together. Now, wheio are 
the fellow^s ? Did you ever .see the like of them ? They 
cat, and swill, and sleep, and—on my life !—they will 
move their feet a.side to ’low a fox to run past them.” 

The doctor lauglied and to.s.sed me a sly w’ink. 

“ That is the right voice, Harry,” he said. “ Nevei 
doubt itr But are w'e not overlooking our poor innkeeper \ 


tlangorous than an 
old fellow’ and his 
wife. W"e must act 
firrnly against them 
—and at once.” 

“Ay,” agreed the 
■;quire. “ ’Tis only 
sliadows for us to 
strike at, but we 
can search about 
until we come to 
tliose who cast the 
shadows.” 

The platters on 
the table fairly 
jigged under his 
fist as he banged it 
dowm amongst 
thorn. 

“ Harry,” said 
the doctor, “it is 
clear as the moon 
on a night of frost 
that these rogues 
hope to drive us to 
giving up our .search 
for the treasure. I 
think, for tliat, we 
shall only befollow'- 
Liig their lure if we 
fonsake that search 
to run after them. 
It w’iU be w’aste of 
valuable time with- 
il. 1 say that the 
;ight manner' of 
ighting them is to 
irg© on the luuit 
or the treasure. 
I iistice from them 
ve can demand 
iftorwards.” 



“ ‘ Help ! Help ! * I cried lo 
him, but neither assistance nor 
answer came to my call.” 

<See page 0o8J 
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Send two of the men to as.s.^8t liiin, eh ? and tlion, away to 
tlio island.” 

“ ’Twas what I would have done, man,” said Sir Hany, 
with a red face. ” Peter ! Tom ! ” he called down the 
corridor. “ How, by my soul ! am I Uy send tliom when 
they cannot be found ? Oh ! Here you are. Away with 
you to the ‘ Black Pin ’ and help the innkeeper to 
straighten the place.” 

“ Come back,” added the doctor. “ We are to go to the 
island to-day, and with as little delay as possible.” 

” All ! No delay,” said Sir Harry. 

” We must pick our way carefully, though,” said the 
doctor. ” Keinember the traps the boy has told us about. 
And, see you, we will work on unchecked, even though the 
woods be full of cries and shadows and though the sky 
rain bullets on us.” 

“ Ay. I like you there, Gilbert,” said Sir HaiTy. 

” We will have the guns with us this time, 1 think,” 
rontinued the doctor, with a wry look at his friend—from 
which I concluded that the squire, as a Ju.stice, had no liking 
for the weapons in the business. “ And W’e will use them 
if need be.” 

” I’ve no objection to it,” siiid Sir Harry without 
hesitation. 

” They shall be used for defence,” said Doctor Gilbert. 
” Even a fox may claim the right of defence.” 

” Ay. I have no objection to them as weapons of 
defence,” agroefl the squire. ” Though I’m not wanting 
to hang myself at the same time as I bring the.se rogues to 
the gallows.” 

” Never fear,” said the doctor. ” And now that is settled, 
and clearly understood, we have but to await the return of 
Tom and Peter to set out. Brighten up, Dickie. Who 
knows but to-day we shall handle the stuff ? ” 

Como noontide we were all diligently labouring once 
again on the island. It w’as a hot, a mushy day, with 
tho scent of the leaves and moss and decaying tree-wood 
filling the air, and hanging in it as though the woods were a 
closed chamber. 

Our coats were laid aside, yet the perepiration ran freely 
and gli.steuo(l on our faces. 

Pi-esently the squire straightenetl his back with a groan 
and called Peter to him. 

‘‘ We should be working the bettor for 
a bottle of claret,” he said. Run to the 
stevvanl. Peter, and order him to look 
out his best bottle. Bestir yourself, man ; 
for I vow I will not throw up another 
chxl of earth till I have drunk a cup.” 

Thereupon we sat down to rest and 
gossip until Peter’s return with the wine. 

It is certain, though, had we continue^l 
to wait for him not another pits e of the 
islaixl would ever have bc»'u upturne<l. 

All hour pass(‘d, and two, and there was 
Sir frt^tting and finning, and tho 

doctor a .silent figinv of gloomy thonglit- 
f’.ihicss. 

” W’luit can tho felknv he tliinking 
about ?” saiil Sir llariy. Heit‘, 

< dibert, let ns go and \vak<‘ iiirn up.” 

“ I am willing, and think it tiiu<‘ we 
(li<l so." said the do<-tor iii so mysti'rions 
a < «)n«‘ < >f VI lien t hat w c 

“ 11« \ ! ” erii'd Sir 
iiiiiy he the niraniu! 

^’(m d< Mi't fi'ar- a mishap ? 

‘ I'nii'ss he has t‘mpfird the buttle on 
Ihi^ wav and is sleeping off its riTticts, ’ 

Slid the doctor, with a smili* to rally 
onr (h-^t III I icd spii its. 

Sir llan\. h'CAexer. had taken real 
al<n ni. I h' I<iiew w ell t hat none de'<»>i \ ed 
his iaith ami trust moi • ■ t han t his sin ipio 
Pe((>!\ It was his diit w th< |■••f' re, to 
find the inati, to assure liini'-» If that al! 


was well with his servant. Witliout another word 
donned his coat and lod the way from the island. 

Tom and Cobbe remained behind to continue the lak 

” It looks precious like a new piece of mischief, ' 
the doctor. ” Howsoever, we may find him on ti 
Common.” 

Coming out on the open icrublemd we cast swift 
across it, to its bourne, but the familiar, figure of old P-r 
was not in sight. 

” I’ll be bound we shall meet him mooning along in ’ 
lanes,” said Sir Harry. 

We journeyed through the narrow lanes too, to wn 
sight of the belt of trees binding Stoby Hou.se, and oiU ' 
tered not a soul. 

With fear now dinging in our minds w’e ran ahiwi 
broad path and dashed into the house. Peter wa- i 
there. Moreov^er, it appeared certain that he had i. 
been there. 

” AVhere’s that steward of mine?” exclaimed Sir Hur 
“From him we shall learn W’hether Peter has Ix^eii - 
within the last hour.” 

We routed through the big house, wdiich seemed to in 
mysteriously to us of loneliness and desertion. Fi 
roof to hall we scoured every room. We called the im 
name in all the long passages, and sent it like a .song thr u. 
the gardens. But the steward, like Peter, seoine<i to 1 ; 
been engulfed.. 

At last Sir Harry broke out in a vehement declain.v 
against this new phase of planned misfortune. 

” The hoimds are stealing my men from me,” he ctic! 

He stoppeil suddenly on catching sight of the whit^; 
of tho doctor’s face. I had witnessed the sudden nt>‘ 
of all colour from my friend’s cheeks long before < 
wondered what it might presage. We waited airxiii 
for him to speak. 

“ I pray that it may be a disappearance only—neti 
worse than that,” ho said quietly. 

“ Hoy ! You do not believe— ” began Sir Harry, v: 
then fell silent. 

“I was thinking of the fate of the vagrant fellow ^ 
stepped into the moat,” said tJie doctor. 

With a gasp Sir Harry fell back on a ehair and ' 
up at him. 

“ Dickie, let you and mo go 1 
and fetch in Tom and Cobbe,” ’ 
doctor. “I have no love fo.' thi>^ i 
scheme of warfare.” 

The pace he set for me to - 
with, as we returned to tho islajul. i. 
mo more than sufficient news of 
nature of his thoughts. And. t 
had left the brackon, his fears v 
justified by- the sudden ap|>earHii'> 
Cobbe, breaking helter-skelter fo^n 
.shade of the big trees,, and plm. 
forward to meet us. 

“ Thankful I be *tis you, d-n r. 
gasped the fellow. “They’ve r 
poor Tom. Bohint a tive I was V' 

1 ’eerd a gurgle and a chokin': 
when I looked, Tom w-ere gone.” 

“ Gone ! How gone ? ” said th»’ 
tor in irritation. 

“Took off,” said Coblx'. “ S 
one’s in tho tm^s, for sure. I 
for him, poor lad, but not a b - ' 
scratch cud I come upon to g»o ’ 
l)y.” 

“I’ll be bound you rearehe<l 
sneered the doctor. “Didn't ym 
a glimpse of anyone ? ” 

“ Not a morzol. Only a gur j- 
a-” 

“ Listen to me,” said the 
sternly. “This business has pi 
enongh. 1 intend to follow up tl^' 
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/roin liero, and to come to the spring of this devilry, and 1 
shall need the help of both of you.” 

Cobbe’s shivering figure irritated him exceedingly. 

“ What ails you ? ” ” he cried impatiently. “ See the 
boy here. He shames you. You are not scared, Dickie ? ” 

“No, doctor,” I said, though I felt that the air had 
suddenly become chill and full of sinister impressions. 

“ Come, then, back to this infernal island,” he said. 

Thereupon, Cobbe began to whimper, thus betra 3 ’ing 
his ill state of mind. Tlie doctor caught and shook him 
violently. 

“ Be done with this fooleiy,” 
ho said. “ You are not a 
child. I liave made my plans 
and am determined to learn 
who it is that is filching our 
men from us one by one, and to 
what end. Here, 
now, is our island 
of terror, and wo 
hav'e no time to 
lose. You will both 
conceal yourselves 
near by. I will go 
forward, as if 
alone.” 

“ Doctor ! ” I 
cried. “ Is it safe ? ” 


“ Silence,” he answered mo sharply. “ Find your 
places and staj'^ in them. Be still and watchful—until 
nightfall, if need be.” 

\Vith a gasp I watched him go to the very centre of the 
dreadful island, where he was exposed to the free vision 
from a hundred likely places. I watched him leisurely 
divest liimself of coat and undercoat, then take a spade 
and fall to digging. 

His loneliness out there, and the silence, seemed to seize 
hold of m^^ throat and to choke the breath back into my 
bo(h'. 


^ I at last caught him a 
stunning blow with my toe 
beneath his ear.** 

{See page 612 .) 


CHAPTER XX. 

A SHOT IS FIRED THROUGH THE SHUTTERS. 


L ooking around, I seemed to have stationed mvself 
in a morass. Moisture dripped dowm the trunks 
of the trees, water squelched from the giound 
under my feet. The air was dank ancl filled 
w ith a .sour stench ; and very soon my teeth were chattering 
of the discomforting chill that raced upwards in mo and 
to my marrow. 

Having come to the place, hovvev’er, and being impressed 
jiw'ith the doctor’s manner of urgency’, I daied not move 
t from it again. 

i Cobbe had gone out of my sight. I could see the doctor, 


though, by a turn of my head, whore he worked strenuously'. 
I could hoar the air that he was humming with a placidity 
that seemed to increase my sense of his loneliness and open¬ 
ness. 

For that matter I, too, felt lonely, and fancied that a 
score of ey’es were watching mo from many cunning places 
of concealment. As each moment pa.ssed I dreaded lest 
I should feel an attacking hand at my throat. 

Heartily I wished, in thase unforgettable minutes, that 
we had never ventured upon the quest for the treasure. 

I can remember that it was while I stood under a spell 
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of curiosity rogaiuuig a passing long and ugly worm, 
which I have since learned possessed a bite of death, that 

I heard a sudden sharp cry uttered by the doctor. 

Turning swiftly 1 saw him in the grasp of a big, powerful 

fellow who, even as I looked, fell to the ground with him. 

“ Cobbe ! Help ! Help ! ” I cried madly as I broke 
through the trees and da.sheil across the plank bridge 
to the doctor’s assistance. 

Fortunately Doctor Gilbert was no weakling. The fight 
was wdl fought by him. Struggling dasperately, snaUdi- 
ing at each other’s throats and arms as they rolled over 
and over across the broken ground, I beheld them as T 
scanned eagerly to seize every chance to belabour the 
attacker with hands and feet. 

Then, with a stunning sh(x*k, I presently realised that 
they were surely nearing the deadly moat in their struggle. 
A few more reversions and, unless I could prevent it, they 
would tumble into it and the doctor be lost. 

With utter madness moving me, I redoubled my attack 
upon the enemy wherever 1 could i*each him. With an 
oath he matlo many snatches up at my foot ; swift move¬ 
ments that needed all my watchfulness and skill to avoid. 
Then, by sheer fortune, I at last caught him a stunning 
blow w’ith my toe beneath his ear. 

That blow’, I may truly claim, ended the battle. He 
strove desperately to rise, but, being at the edge of the bank 
and his mind dazed from tlie blow, h ? lost his foothold and 
splashed over into tlie moat. 

I covered my eyes, for I dared not look at his struggles 
tliere. His cry of terror pierced my earn so that I cowered 
before it. 

The doctor, white of face and well-nigh spent, lay 
upon the giound with closed eyes when 1 looked down 
for him. 

“ Cobbe ! Cobbe ! ” I cried again and again, feeling 
the need of a compemion. All my cries, however, failed to 
fetch the man to me. The water of the terrible moat was 
alt rest again in a dreadful stillness, without a tell-tale eddy 
on <ts sui*face, save w’heio an occasional insect touched it 
lightly. I seemed to be alone in a world of silence. 

It was then that my self-control broke down and 1 
ga\ c myself up to an exhausting fit of crying. 

“ Como ; brighten up, Dickie,” a voice came feebly to 
i\iv and chocked my distress. ” It might have fallen out 
woi-se. Pick yourself up and let us go.” 

And there, heaven be thanked ! was the doctor, as gi'ey 
as an aspen in a wind for sui'e, but really standing over liie 
and offering me a hand. 

“ You arc alive, sir ? ” 1 gasped. 

“ Without a doubt ; as these scoundrels slmll learn,” he 
said. ” Come.” 

We sp()k(> v('!y h'W words during our ndurn to Stob,v 
Huus(', an<l (>nl\ one ultciauco then <»f the doctor’s stays 
in my uHsufiry. 

'riiat l.)o<>l)y, Col'lu/' lir s;n<l. ‘'I suspect he ran off. 
lie has llif' heart of a ornd. ‘ 

It was not so, li<*\\« \er; for on aniving at tl»o house, 
and after giving Sir ll.iay tidings of tla' affair, we were 
told that (’ol)l)e was >tili abs«m. 

” Have tliev taken linn, too ? ’* exelainuMl the doedor, 

“ W(‘ may say so, I tliink,'’ said tlie scjuire. “.All iny 

II i n pielv( (1 up. Fuark ; lalled p(n‘}ia|)s. as tlaaigh they 
were but a bag of game. The stmvaid as well gone. 
And M-r \ <m t his.” 

lie tossed a pieci' of paper <lo\\u iu front of us which the 
iloetoT instant ly ix'gau to read. 

■■ Tiie\ liave ev( 11 eiiterod my house, sir, and n ulejd their 
dirty messages to my talih , ’ sai<l Sir llarrv. “ I W’iis but 
do/ing iu t'otla'r room the while. On my life* ! tiilbert, I 
will call for a migiity big setilenuait for all this sonic day 

to come.''' 

Tli»‘ duetoi- liad gone a< ross to the window to catch th(' 
light, for e\-euing w>is settling <Io\\ii. Standing tluro lie 
ri*a<l the deieuinent, wlii< h I ,s»d down to Ik' Uk' most ilaring' 
an<l impeilin“nt piitce of iiiseiijiii«ai it has ever benMi my 
task to read la* ii'-ten t(3. 


“Take warning,” it b^geai insolently. “ Withiii a f 
hours, one after another, I have taken your men away fn ; 
you. If your lordly obstinacy continues, emd leads yoa ; 
meddle further in the affairs of Canute’s Island, worse 
befall you. 1 advise you to surrender your plans, tiir 
your backs upon the island, forget your curiosity in 
Then all shcJl ba well with you. I promisa you no furth 
molestation, and your men shall return to you. If v 
refuse to heed this warning, we will seize you all, out ' 
your moat safe places, as we have saized your lackeys. 

“ (S’gned) John H.arnett, 

“ I find that in my desire to serve you and to pre>s n. 
warning I have come too soon to the end of my messji 
I heend is this : If, when you light your room to-night, \ < 
shutter the window’s I shall understand your aii.swer to t 
that you will not surrender, and wish me to perdition, 
that should be your choice; expect no oth?r kindli if- 
We shall be merciless.” 

With hard-.set and thoughtful faee the doctor came hu 
to us at the table and handed the message over to t.b 
squire. 

” The treasure search has become a serious sport, " 1; 
said. 

“ Bah ! ” exclaimed Sir Harry. ” I>oes it scare you 
’Tis all nonsense ; a mere feint. The villain dare nv 
make his threats good.” 

” To-day they w’ere sincere enough in their effort to k; 
me,” said the doctor. 

“Hey! Folk don’t kill one another in tlmse 

for—^— ” 

” You should reflect, Harry,” he waJ? interrupted siiiaii' 

The.se men are desperate rogues. Who they are—w lieti 
footpads, thieves, assassins^we hav’e no knowledge. 1 
i:s they are .strangom, into who.se world and grimy tr ■' 
we have accidentally stumbled. Life may not haYc t 
value of a silver shoe-buckle in the estimation of tli- 
gentry. I fancy their threats will be carried out to ti 
letter.” 

” Why ! ” cried Sir Harry in a pet, and opening Iiis «m 
like platters to view his friend. ” Do you tell me. Do r 
Hilbert, that you are fearing them ? ” 

“They hold your-servants in their power,” said v 
doctor quietly. 

“ Tcha ! I will attend to that. I am a Justice > 
appear to have forgotten that. But j’ou, man - the\ lia 
scared you, on my life ! ” 

In this w'ise an lour was paased, writh the squii^e hokiA 
angrily to the opinion that our enemies were essa% Iiil: 
gamble with our fears ; with the doctor mouning, 
manner unlike him, of the lengths to which rei khw^ .n 
hard-set scoundiels will proceed. 

At last, at the time when the trees had all Looon^e 
merged in the garden’s darkness, and only the black l^I - 
of the window limited the view* ; when the caiulk>s in • 
big-branched candlesticks w’cre lit, and our bc'nt shini- 
were reacliing up the walls of the room, the .squire lost h 
of his temper entirely and fairly turned upon liis fricn l 

“ You have a white heart. Doctor Gilbert, by my fa 'i 
.A pack of ragged, ill-bred bullies have tied your «p’> 
bah ! Out on you ! I .see well that you have siirren<i< 
to tiiem. You will leave them the field.” 

The doctor rose, stem and smart, like a tro«q>er mhnk' 

“ Will you be pleased to set wine upon the table," v 
all ho said. 

“ Ay,” said the squire with a sneer that suggecsied di'i;; 
fur HO timid a heart. “ Here it is. WeU ? ” 

“ A mug of lemon water for the boy, please,” 
doctor stiffly. 

“ Why ; what tantrums are these ? ” said Sir Hany. 

The doctor, witliout a word in reply, slowly aiul stc^i 
nil<‘d tw’o vessels with the claret wine. After whieh . 
remained standing. 

Lifting his ow'ii mug he said slowly : 

“ Sineo you, of all men, have named me coward, Harr . 
w ill give you the answer without dallying. Here —wo tl 
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1 will pledge solemnly to defy these cut-throat scoundrels to 
the end, whatever the end may prove to be.” 

He drank his wine solemnly. I sipped at my drink. The 
squire threw his off witli a grunt. 

The mugs were set down again, and the doctor walked 
serenely to the w indow and dossed the wooden shutters. 

So ! Our answer is given,” he said, as ho came back 
to his chair and drew the “ baccy ” jar towards him. 
” I think we have given a welcome with both hands to 
deadly perils.” 

Even as ho uttered the words a sharp report struck the 
outer air. It w’as followed swiftly by a stinging, cracking 
of glass, a chipping of the shutter almost from top to 


the bottom, a whistling in the narrow space that lay 
between our three heads, and a crack near the w’all behind us 
—where we at,once looked and saw^ the bust of Sir Harry 
seeming mighty odd, lacking a piece of its right cheek. 

” V\ ell-a-day ! ” said the doctor calmly, charging his 
pipe w’ith baccy and reaching for a paper spill. 

The squiie, with an exclamation, jumped to his feet. 
There ho stood motionless, uncertain how to proceed. 

“ Fortunately for us, Harry,” said the doctor, as he 
sent clouds of smoko ceilingwards, ” we have you. And 
you—are a Justice of the County.” 

Then we held our peace and listened to the dying sound 
of a horse as it galloped fiu-iously aw^ay from the house. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

MY UNCLE WALKS INTO SPACE. 






T he shot had struck like a swift riposte to the 
doctor’s defiance. Its aptness stunned my 
brain so that I felt like a person called out to 
a duel and to certain death. From a simple 
pastime our adventure w'as suddenly become a matter 
of gi*ave and perilous antagon¬ 
ism. The w'ords of the doctor 
seemed in that moment to be 
fully confirmed ; we possesses I 
l-cnowledge neither of the men • 

nor of their trade with whom ^ ' 

we had come to grips. ^ 

They might be the 
most debased of villains, 
w ho valued life as being 
of less w’orth than a 
])urse. From that night 
w'o must have a care for 
our very lives, 

“’Tis^ often so,” said 
the doctor when, later, I 
was taking my leave of 
him. “ A matter taken 
up in meie curiosity will 
of ten-times demand all 
attention later. Good¬ 
night, boy. Hasten back 
to the inn, and don’t doze 
by the w’ay. Recommend 
vour uncle to fasten his 
doors securely _ to-night 
and to sleep with an eye 
open. Sir Harry and 
myself will sleep with 
i-eady-charged pistols at 
Iiand. No liouse is safe 
against the like of these 
men. Fill up all the 
holes in your walls an yo 
will, yet rats such as 
tliese will eat away a 
fresh one. Don’t forget 
your prayers, Dickie. 

Pray for the .safety of 
us all. Good-night.” 

With eyes open wide 
enough to take in the 
rmoon I went nervously 
dowm the road. My 
heart w’as ready to jump 
with alarm at every flut¬ 
tering shadow. 

^ Next morn, early, there 
came a ragged v^agabond 
to the “Black Pin,” 
a.sking for speech with my 
I uncle. From t he parlour 



** Fighting to save his possessions, he remained without 
flinching.'* {See page 608 .) 


window I licard him deliver a mumbled message and 
beheld uncle’s astonishment. 

“ What can the doctor want of me at this hour of the 
morning ? ” asked imcle. 

“ Ho says he has fresh news of the island—so the pretty 
gentleman told me to saj'^ to you.” 
replied the fellow. “ What island, 
an’ what nows, ’tis o’ no use yur 
askin’ me. If ye tiumed me down- 
side up you couldn’t shake it out 
: o’ mo, for I don’t know it.” 

; ’• Uncle quizzed him steadily for a 

while Ijefore replying. 

“ You are a queorish one for the 
likes of the doctor to send on his 
errands.” 

“ I was a passin’ his 
big gates—as I pass 
many a big gate on my 
old feet.” 

“ Never a doubt,” said 
uncle. “ Though I’ll be 
bound you are not above 
goin’ in by un at times.” 

“ A hungiy man can’t 
bo taken to task for that, 
master,” said the beggar 
fellow’. 

“ Well, man, I’ve 
heard you,” said uncle. 
“ Got in and drink a cup 
of ale. Then I’d advdse 
you not to idle too many 
hours in these pai*ts.” 

A few’ minutes later I 
watched micle walk out 
of the door of the inn 
on to the sparkling road 
and stand there thought¬ 
fully awhile under the 
sign, which w’as swinging 
w ith a great clatter in the 
wind and throwing its 
•shadow far up the road 
and catching it again. 

With a glance upwards 
at the sky, as was his 
habit, he walked aw’ay ; 
and from that moment 
vanished. 

Had the high wind 
hurled liim up and blow n 
liim away into another 
w'orld, he could not have 
disappeared more utterly 
and cleanly. Aunt and 1 
w’atched anxiously for 
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liin return, she sitting at an upper window where the lanes 
and fields lay before her like a map, 1 running frequently 
out to question passers-by, whether tramp or cairior. 

When the evening light and long shadows came out I 
decided to joiuncy to the big house and leain the reason 
for his tarrying there. 

To compose my aunt’s mind I suggested that Sir Harry 
and the doctor had carried him off to the island where 
I should doubtless come upon them ardently at work. 
In my mind, however, there existed no such hope. I 
believed that the cunning and swift hand of our enemy 
had again stretched out and, on this oc*.casion, smitched 
my uncle from us. 

My belief was instantly confirmed on i*eaehing my friends. 

“ We certainly did not send to fetch your uncle, boy,” 
said the iloctor gloomily. ” Neither have we seen him. 
1 am afraid-” 

” Oh, sir,” I cried. “ Will they kill him ? ” 

“ May Providence protect him ! I trust they will not,” 
he said, wliile I wished that I had prayed more earnestly 
the last night, and so prevented the disa.ster. “Hairy,” 
he turned swdftly to the squire, “ what do you propose 
to do ? You are, as you have so often declai’ed, a Justice 
in these parts. Those villains act contemptuously against 
your authority. They defy you—you and your office.” 

The squii'e was pacing the floor like a goaded animal. 

“ This tiling is clear,” continued the doctor. “ You, 
boy—and the old woman, your aunt, must not stay another 
night under tlie roof of tlie inn. You are defenceless 
there, and out of reach. Heaven guard us ! anything 
might befall you now. Lock up the place and come 
away until the whole of this black business is ended. You 
agree to that course, Harry ? ” 

“ Ay,” said the squii-e. “ The sooner they are liere 
the happier I shall be. We are a small band now. Tom 
disappeared this morning. And it is moi*e than likely 
(hat the stealing of the innkeeper is the forerunner of 
an attack upon the inn itself.” 

“ I will run and tell aunt at once, sir,” said I. 

I had scai-ce turned my back to go to tlie door when 
a shadow fell across the room. Looking back 1 gave a 
sharp cry of alarm, for there, at the long garden window, 
daring coolly in upon us was Harnett, our enemy himself. 

“ May I enter ? ” he asked quietly. 

“ I shall be ploa.sed an’ you will, you villain,” cried 
Sir Harry, leaping, at the words, to meet him with both 
fiands ready for his throat. 

The doctor, however, was equally swift and checked 
Lhe violence of his friend. Scrutinising Harnett closely 
lie desired him to step into the room. 

“ Having trespas.sed past the gates,” laughed Harnett, 
‘ why should 1 hesitate at the liouse ? ” 

“ Ay. For ’tis not your habit,” retorted the doctor. 

“ Nay, indeed, doctor. But on such a morning as this,” 
he waved his hand grandly over the scene without, “ when 
all the eartli is smiling and at peace, is it not to bo regi-otteil, 
my dear doctor, that men should 
be foolishly at strife ? ” 

“ Kegrets and moials do not 
sliine well when worn by a 
scoundrel whose hand grasps a 
naked knife behind his bai’k, Alister 
I larnett,” said the doctor. “ I think 
\vr shall understand you belter, and 
be the sooner lelieved of your dirty 
eom()any, if you will come to the 
objoct of your visit.” 

“ Bah ! Wh> bandy woiils w ith 
him ? ” Mnapp<*d the srpiii-e, mov ing 
acain with an ugly impetuosity 
round the loom. 

“ 1 would urge you to hold this—• 
bulldog—in lea^li, doctor,” said 
llaria'tt .sharpl}-. “1 am not as 
patient as I was wont to be.” 


“ ’Tis I am the patient one to-day it seems to me, ' 
said the doctor, thu.s correcting them both. “ Arn 1 ta 
be told why you are here ? ” 

“ In a few words,” said Harnett. “ In words tlia: 

I would desire should be permitted to sink into your min i. 

I am not hero to make requests, nor to propose terms. 
Simply to impart news,” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“It came to mo that a good service might be effecte^l 
by a recount of tlie cards we each hold to-day. I no longer 
warn you, pray notice. That time is past. You havi- 
chosen a course. Now, I wish to show you to where* 
your course leads. A day ago the whole country was ojicii 
to you. North, south, east, or west, you w’ere free to move 
whei-e you w’ould. Even so far a.s to London—with Bow 
Street magistrates and the Runners within your reach. 
To-day—no ! All about you, gentlemen, I have devist^l 
a boundary, where my friends keep watch to turn you back 
from straying. From to-day, to complete iny news, you 
are imprisoned.” 

“ A pretty plan, by my faith ! ” said the doctor with 
a sneer, the wliile I wondered at his self-control. “ A 
pretty plan, with a dai'ing man at back of it. Yet—faith, 
1 laugh at it.” 

“ Como, you try my patience, doctor,” said Harnett, 
flushing red. “ Why, in the name of peace 1 should you 
little people, possessing this pretty house and snug cliambers 
in which to sit, and talk, and drink your wine—why shouM 
you disturb our poorer wgrld and oui* happiness ? What 
can the island have in it for you in comparison with all 
this ? ” 

The doctor answered him with a smile. 

“ You fool ! ” cried Harnett out of patience at lajst. “ 1 
have not yet closed the road between you and the island. 
I trusted to your wdt to know that you are beaten. To-night, 
howsoever, it closes ! Mark it, my friends ! If after 
to-night I find you upon it, T-” 

“ You interest me. What an’ you find us upon tlie 
island after to-night ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ I will crush and smash you, as I smash this ! ” 

“ This ” was a delicate cup of fine clay ware which 
he took up and crushed to fragments in his hand. 
The blood that ran through his thin fingere lie gave 
no heed to. 

Unable to repress his anger at sight of the w’recking 
of tins trifle of property before liis face, the squire made a 
rush towards the scoundrel. The doctor’s strong anu 
withheld him again a few inches only away from the mouth 
of a pistol which, very deftly, Harnett had whippeil out 
to meet him. 

“ Look out there,” said Harnett harshly. “ You 
witless fool ! Look at me, and at this. And know tliat 
out there beneath your own trees sit a dozen men of mine 
to see that I return from you untouched. Sot a hand 
upon me and, within an hour, not a stone of your prociou< 
house will bo where it now stands.” 

“ That is your way of it— 
for to-day,” said Sir Harry. 
“ but I will have you taken to tin* 
gallows yet. I promi.se you tliat 
on my word ! as I am a Juatieo." 

“ It w ill be a pretty sight— 
for tlioso who live to.seoit,” sneered 
Harnett. 

Thereupon ho left us. Mi 
watched him rejoin his regues an I 
saw the whole loathsomo pariv 
tramp over the grass and flowv.-- 
in a leisurely troop. When tin , 
wore past the great wrong! 
gates it seemed to me as if all i'.' 
shadows had gone out of t!. 
garden along with them. 

{To be coniiiiiicd.) 
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Perhaps one of the most popular features of the 
since its foundation in 1879, has been the “How to Make” 
series. In a great viiriety of articles, 
YHE “ BOY’S OWN ’* readers have been instructed how to 

HOW TO MAKE ” build canoes, punts, sailing craft, model 

BOOKS. aeroplanes and airships, model engines, 

kites, sledges and toboggans, etc., and 
liow to make such useful things as rabbit-hutches, work-benches, 
cameras, and a host of other articles that a boy can make cheaply 
and simply in his leisure hours at home. These practical papers, 
always adequately illustrated with diagrams, have made the 
“ B.O.P.” famous far and wide. I should like to know, for 
one thing, how many “ B.O.P.” canoes, canvas and otherv^dse, 
are now floating on the waters of river and lake at home and 
abroad. From time to time in these columns, I have given 
photographs of such canoes that have been constructed by 
readers from our directions, many of them being still in use in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canaela 
-and South Africa. The “B.O.P.” 
oanv'as canoe, in particular, lias 
been a most popular craft, and 
when the article about it was 
reprinted some years ago, it 
quickly ran out of print. 

Recognising the popularity of 
this series, I have now prepjired 
the first two of a new issue of 
“ ‘ Boy’s Own * How to Make ’* 
books, containing the cream of 
the “B.O.P.” articles. Tho 
first is entitled “ Canoes, 

JJinghies and Sailing Punts”; 
and the second, “ Model Aero¬ 
planes, Airships and Kites.” 

They are copiously illustrated, 
and are issued at Is. 6d. net each 
(“ B.O.P.” Office, 4, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4.). This series, by 
tho way, is the same that was 
announced some time ago, but 
wa« held up on account of pub- 
li.shing difficulties. The road is 
now clear to place them on the 


market, and I confidently anticipate a large demand for them. 
Following these two handbooks, others will be issued on tha 
same popular lines, so look out for further announcements of 
this series. 

♦ * * 

Another publication to which I should like to refer is the 
ever-popular “ Wisden’s Cricketer’s Almanack,” tho new issue 
of w'hich, for 1922, lies on my table. I 
THE BOY’S COM- don’t see how any boy cricketer can 

PLETE CRICKET follow our great summer game without 

GUIDE. his \Vi8den being handy for reference. 

It is an encyclopx'dia of cricket, and is 
far from being as dry-as-dust as most encyclopaedias are. There 
are statistics galore in regard to cricket records and Test Match 
feats, and your enthusiast likes to be well posted in this respect. 
Gubbins Minor feels a healthy glow pass over him when ho 
triumphantly tells you how' Jessop saved the match for England 
at the Oval in 1902, by scoring 
104 out of 139 in an hour-aud-a- 
quarter, the homo team finally 
beating the Australians by one 
wicket; or when he reels off 
glibly tho names of those heroes 
who have scored centuries on 
their first appearance in first- 
class matches. AVisden has all 
these chronicled, and more. And 
you will turn after these, perhaps, 
to the interesting account of the 
“ Five Cricketers of tho Year,” 
in which E. A. McDonald, J. M. 
Gregorj’, and C. G. Macartney, 
the Australians, and Hubert 
Ashton (Cambridge University), 
and J. L. Bryan (Kent), are 
dealt w’ith. You will remember 
that Mr. Ashton played against 
the Australian team last year 
four times, and came off in every 
match. This year he lias 
succeeded his brother Gilbert us 
Captain at Cambridge. Next 
year, I learn also from m^ 



A SUPPRESSED ADVERTISEMENT. 

Use Profes-sor Perkins* Patent Pncumitlc Bat. Rfinimum of 
fifty runs absolutely guarantetKl. Ball over the crand stand a 
common occurrence. A crackled) County Player writes : “ Yotir 
bat is the most Itesilicnt Tldng in the World. When I blow it 
up, I know that my century is assured.” For further particulars 
apply to Prof. Perkins, c/o Kcei>cr, Earlshatch Asylum. 
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IHE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


‘‘ Wisflen,” tli<‘ English team will tour South Africa, the return In the stirring picture by Stanley L. Wood, which forms th- 
visit being paid in 1924. As England will yday her next test presentation plate for this month’s issue, the artist depicts son:^ 
series in Australia (1924-2o), we shall not see the present holders camel thieves of a Somali tribe wdio hav 

of the “ ashes ” in this country before 1920. THIS MONTH’S rounded up the stock of another tnb 

* * * Pt ESENTATION and are making off wdth the camd 

And now' a word about the poem by Longfellow that is re* PLATE. ownera in hot pursuit. Raids of thi* 

printed on page 000 of this number. You fellow's may kind are common between differt^n' 

wonder w’hy I have given you such an tribes in Somaliland, we are assured, and the people who havr 

“ SIMON DANZ item this month. Well, “ A Dutch suffered one day may possibly recoup themselves the n^x: 

HAS COME Ihcture ” has always been a great at someone else’s expense. CameLs are the principal aniiri,i- 

HOME AGAIN. ” favourite of mine ; I learned it os a boy reckoned in a Somali tribe’s stock, but mules and donkeys art 

and never forgot the ringing lines and also included, and, as the picture shows, these are not despck". 

the wonderful word pictures in every verse. To my thinking, as being “ raidable.” 

this poem about Simon Danz, the old buccnnei'r, has never ♦ ♦ * 

received proper appreciation. I know more than one edition As promised last month, I am now giving the prize awani 
of I^ongfellow’s works in which the poem is omittc<l ! As a in the final section of the “ New P’ootball Competition, 

recitation, it appeals very strongly to the imagination, and I this having been crowded out of our July number ;— 

recommend it to any boj' who fancies himself as an elocutionist. Compktition VIII. The Captain of the Team. —First Prize: 
Then, the poem always presented itself to my mind as such a PfSRCY L. Sklls, 22, Wargrave Road, Harrow. Second Priz* 

succession of vivid pictures that I promised myself some day Wilfrid Payne, 75, Lutterworth Road, Northampton. Tliinl 

the treat of seeing it illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. It is Prize : Robert D. Morton, 78, Rosemount Viaduct, Abenlfn-n 

just the subject for his pen or brush. When I spoke to tlie Consolation Prizes : Chas. W. J. Timms, 96, Faraday 
artist about it, I found him as keen on it as myself—and there Wimbledon, S.W. 19; C. E. O. King, 62, Wilton Avoniz*\ 

you are. You can sec for yourself how delightfully and fully Southampton; W^ilfred Ellis, 23, Chester Street, Sheflit*ld. 

Mr. Cordon Browne has treated the theme. You cannot be Eric Mitchell, “ Brookside,” West V’illas, Stockton -on-Te^s 


more pleased w’ith the drawings than I am. 

As to learning poems for recitation, whether you ever deliver 
them in public or not, let me advise you to memorise as many 
good pieces of verse as you can. It is an excellent system of 
training the memory, and you will derive infinite pleasure from 
having in your mind’s locker a number of treasures that you 
can take out to enjoy at will. I don’t mind confessing that I 
Izave quite a large number of poems committed to memory, 
and I am never lonely on a country stroll or in the busy City 
streets while I have one of my old favourites ready to 
my lips at the call. Learn 


C. H. Court, Jun., 5, Massey Park, Wallasey ; Walter 
Beckwith, 132, Shaw Heath, Stockport; Hector J. Brad 
LEY, Torquay; James Heanes, 2, Bewley Villas, Coniiaud r 
Road, Fleet, Hants; E. A. Manders, 21, L'nion Rc^al 
Tufnell Park, N.7; G. R. Woodward, 31, Kings Ro^iJ. 
Finsbury Park, N. 

Specially Commended : B. Overy, Herne Bay ; E. B. 
Steel, Southsea ; W. Hay, Portsmouth ; D. Williams, Swindt'r.; 
J. Cottrell, Hatfield; Harold E. Lambert, Ilford ;C. O. Pattins**:. 
Richmond, Yorks. ; E. M. Cordova, Whitby ; Lionel E. 

Stapleford Abbot ts, Hom- 


HOine vei-se, you fcllow.s— 
Kipling, Newbolt, Conan 
Doyle and Austin Dobson are 
present-day poets who will 
satisfy your needs, if you 
are tired of the older school 
—and take my word for it 
that you will never regret 
adding to your store of such 
trea.surcs. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

As I am still constantly 
being asked by reatUu-s 
w h e - 

ARE YOU t li e r 

BINDING UP i t i 8 

YOUR ”B.O.P.’S ? poss* 

ible to 

secure certain old numbers of 
the “ B.O.P.,” which llicy 
re(jiiire to make some s(;t 
complete, I muKf again point 
out that most of the numbers 
ilcsired are out of print and 
cazmot be siqzplied. It is 
annoying and disappointing, 
of «*oiirse, to lin<l oneself witlz 
in incornf)lcte v«)lumo which 
is Ml ur< fdy worth binding. 
Now, all thi.s can be avoided if 
re.iderH make u point of 
binding np their monthly 
peris (it oncL in the cuhch 
provided by the jinblishers. 
A comphdo “ B.O.P.” vuhzme 
in thns ensured, a volnine 
which is a reference book, us 
well as a <lclighlful coinjianion, 
for later years. .Make sure, 
theiz, of yoizr \'ol. XLIV, 



THE •• PARLIAMENT OAK.’’ 

All that rinn iinnuf the lii.><toric o.ak in .Sherwnofl Forest, Notts., 
ujhUt wIih Ij Kaig Juhiz laid a parJiniiifrit in 1212 or 1213. 


ford ; M.. Hartman, Tor. 

bridge; Ronald Campbe.. 
Kimberle}’, South Africa ; d 
H. Barnett, Woodford Crwi 
Essex. 

* « * 

A special ilhiatrated arti- 
on Lord s, the fanK* - 
e r i c k r : 

WH.AT the grout. 

SEPTEMBER NO. and la - 
WILL CONTAIN. « r 

of t 1.- 

M.C.C., will be the le*ulu. 
feature of next month'a nuz- 
ber of the “B.O.P.” Ti - 
should not be miased by .. 
cricket-loving boys. In tl*' 
same issue will be t he follow 
ing; “A Man of Letters ” (cch; 
plete school story, by Alfn I 
Judd); “The Boh and 
Sawbwa ” (complete advent 
8tor>', by Sercombe Griffin 
“Snapshots of Fiji,” by Arg* 
Sax by (illustrated) ; ** A Boy« 
Own Motor Boat,” ami hi 
to make it, by L. T. C. Ru.<~ 
(illustrated); “Indian Kite O ; 
ting,’’etc. In the ”B.l)l 
Stamp Corner” for Septeinb 
will be given a set of 
of Indian Native State's, 
feature to which stanip-colk' 
tors will look forward 
keen interest-, Furtlier inst • 
inonts of tlie three aerials n i 
be included, together with 
the usual features. 

A. L. H 
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A Story of Windy wold School. 

By JOHN LEA. 


O F all the tales of Winclywold thi.s is perhaps the 
roast suq^rising, for it shows Henry Harrison 
Satller basking in the light of scholastic achieve¬ 
ment, though Henry Harrison Sad'er was not a 
boy upon whom such glory was wont to fall. Indeed, 
during the greater portion of the term with which we liave 
to deal, he was “ on th*e rocks ” oftener than usual, and 
the coiLsequence was that his temper, never seraphic, 
became positive’y unpleasant. 

One glorious afternoon in the vicinity of Midsummer Day 
lie might have been seen lying on his back under tJie shade 
of a tree in the midst of Windywold Common, nursing his 
callous head in his clasped hands, and kicking one leg in 
th.e air as though metaphorically freeing hiimself of tlie 
atrocious fetters that galled his spirit all the week. He was 
m>t alone. Two or thiee kindreil souls were sitting on 
the turf around him hugging their knees. 

Sadler, steeped in morbid enjoyment of the distinction 
w liich his grievance ha<.l won him, continued to kick the 
sky with his pivuteil leg in silence. 

“ It seems to me,” said Gulliver presently, ‘‘ that, taken 
ail round, \Vind>Avold is be<‘oming a rotten hole.” 

“ It’s due to Reardon and two or three others,” mumbleil 
Driscol, drawing a blade of withered grass between his 
te<;th. 

“ But why should they make such a dead set at poor old 
Sadler ? ” incpiired Morrison, rolling luxuriantly over to 
fix a plaintive gaze upon the martyr. 

No one ventured to suggest a solution to this unfathom¬ 
able problem, till little VVinklemere, w ho had been thought- 
fidly regarding the “happy martyr” for some time, re¬ 
marked modestly : 

“ It’s jolly hard lines ! They seem to think that their 
bea-stly les.sons ought to be learned ; that noughts and 
4.*rosjse8 ai'e less useful to a chap than some horrible fact.s 
about figure.s.” 

“ Oh, you dry up, little boy ! ” retorted Gulliver, while 
Sadler's tossing leg became more animated. “ You have 
always got a cock-eyed view of things.” 

“ 1 haven’t ! I’m sure I haven’t,” replied the “ little 
boy ” in an injured tone. “ I was sympathising, and if 
Keardon and the rest understood Sadler better than they 
ilo, they would see how unreasonable it is to expect more 
out of him than they get.” 

In spite of tlie cooling shade in which he lay, Sadler 
^ found it necessary at this j)oint to fan himself with his 
straw hat, but whether his features had assumed a warmer 
^ tint because he heard a compliment or a jibe in Winkle- 
ijiere's w’ords, we canijot tell, nor do we think could Sadler, 
f 


His mental vision was never very keen. Perhaps a little 
rumination would have helped, but this aitl was denied, 
for scai-cely hail VVinklemere spoken when he suddenly 
leapt to his feet, and became transfixed with an astonish¬ 
ment that bordered on ^larm. 

“ Look there ! Look there ! ” he cried, pointing across 
the common in the direction of a .sandy track some hundreds 
of yards away. “ Look at that thing walking in the 
sunshine ! ” 

With the exception of Sadler, the whole company was 
up in a moment, gazing at the object indicatetl ; but 
Stuller lay quite still, silently resenting the withdrawal of 
attention from himself. 

“ What are you pointing at ? ” cried the chorus. 

“ There it is ! Look ! ” repeated Winklemere in querulous 
tones. 

“ Do you mean that bulky old lady in frills and furbelow s 
who is walking away yonder under a coloured parasol ? ” 
ilemanded Morrison. 

“ Yes ! Yes ! That’s all you can see,” replied Winkle- 
mere faltcringly. “ But I .see more, l)ecause I know'.” 

“ Drop this tomfoolery ! ” shouUxI Driscol, j^eizing his 
arm ami shaking it. “ Pull youi-self together J ” 

For the small boy show'ed alarming signs of being 
ovei*come. 

“ I mean that the thing you .see over there,” ho stam¬ 
mered, “ under the coloured * parasol, is the Weird of 
Wyvern’s Dyke. Oh, listen to me ! A letter from home 
a day or tw’o ago told me that she had come to the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; that she spends her life hunting out those 
.schools where backward boys are found, and theie is 
witchcraft in her mevhods. But I never dieamed that she 
would have her eye on W^indywold.” 

“ Gibberish ! ” .s^ioffed Gulliv'or. “ You’re demente<l.” 

Disregarding this uncomplimentary remark, little Winkle- 
mei*e turneil to Sadler, and kneeling at his side, said 
appealingly : 

” Sailler, Sadler, she has really come ! I know, of course, 
that you don’t believe in witchcraft. It is a very difficult 
thing to believe in, particularly for those who live in the 
present days ; but I tlo a.s.s\u*e you that, whether you like 
it or not, the ci*eature over thei*e, whom thovse fellows look 
upon as only an old lady, will be the cause of a change in 
your actions. She will weave a .spell of pow'er around you.” 

Sulky Sadler gazed stolidly at his face and said nothing. 

“ Depend upon it, she has heard that matters are not 
all .square at the school,” went on Winklemere, “ and has 
appeared to us this afternoon by way of a first warning.” 

The earnest tones, the pale and anxious face, rou.sefl 
Sadler’s dander. Scrambling to his feet, he procee<led to 
“ wmlk ” little W'inklemere round the tree backwards, 
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N OW, those wlio }mve no the old toad ! ” 

belief in weirds, war- ■ ^ Winklemere gtize^i at 1 

loi’ks, witehes and all • t-^' ^ #^ilent wonderment, j 

such interesting enti- ijr' - ->> continuc'd to do so as Hei 

ties, will be shocked to learn ^ ’ with chin in the air, puiv 

that from that very afternoon liis way. Not till a dist 

a clm.>Ko Nvna wrought in .. document into fragmenU .” corner had concoaUxi hinj f> 

Sadler. Ho became docile view did the small boy clia 

and attentive in class; his report sheet put on those beautiful his position. Then, glancing at the scraps of pajx'r t 
adornments which parents sodelight to see; but,out of class, lay like blue snowflakes all aroiuid him; lie inuttc 
he courageously declared his utter scorn of little Winkle- thoughtfully : 

mere's ra\ ings. The fact that, ere a week hatl flown, he “Safe as houses ! The witch’s charm is working tint 
secured higlast marks in his form for T.atin translation W’as and Sadler’s reputation will continue to improve.” 
merely an evidence that it had jdeased him to give his He put his fingers to his lips to check the smile t: 
mind to the matter, and anyone who imagined that he would otherwise have expressed itself, 
was iufliKMicod by the bogie of \\ yvern's llv ko was an The prophecy was justified. Sadler's reputation < 
ass. So desirous was he of con\ ineiug the community imjirove, and we wisli we could say that lie wa^ liapf 
of this that lie boldly (h’clared his intiMitioii of kicking in consecpionce ; but spite of .some advantages of wlii. 1: 
o\er the Iraei's at his own sw(*et will. W hether this was conscious, and many advantages of wliicdi he wa> i 
tlir(‘at would have been eairied out or not is dillieult to conscious, his soul revolted against the unusual dlscip'i 
say, for a eireumstanee occurred that \ (‘rv morning w hich, To add to his troubles, he receivtHl one Satiiixlay inor 
at any rate, liad the effect of postponiug it. in the beginning of July a pic'ce of new.s which disti ' 

Jt was just aft(T first selK)ol, and Sadl^T was loitiM-ing his spirits with vague apprehensions. It was eontaf 

through one of the shady eorritlors of Windywold, when in a letter from home, and was to the efftx’t that a rebt 

little W iuklemore came stealthily rfiutid a corner and, wfnild shortly take up his residence in the neighlxnir)' 

iioldiug up a warning finger, whisp(Tt‘d low’ : of Windywold, so that he (Sadler) would not be as loi. 

“ S- h ! S, 1(1 lor ! S lie's here ! ” as heretofore. 

Who '( ” frowned J^adler, knowing rjuite wt*ll what the 

answta’ would ho, “Your Undo Pilbury,’’ ran the letter, “after suj in 

“ The N\ eird,” j’eplied the other. “ As I passed the years abroad, has decided to remain in England for 
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time, and thinks of securing a home on the outskirts of 

C-. Should he and Aunt Sylvia (who was so kind to 

you as a tiny baby) cull to see you at the school, 1 bore 
you will have the goodness to show them the consideruti<^ji 
tliey are entitled to expect.” 

Sadler was by no means blind to the threat contained 
n this message, and it did not impi'ove the sourness of his 
nood. Wliat did he know of Uncle Pilbury ? Why should 
\iiiit Sylvia, who had never bothered about him since he 
va4? a baby, come pestering now ? “ The fact is,” gi'owled 

fie uncharitable youth, ” she is proud of having married 
iioney in old Pilbury, and is coming to show off.” 

Any^way, there was no need to bother about them at 
ircsent, and for this afternoon he could be free. Theio 
vas comfort in the reflection, because he had proinisetl 
liiiiself a little excursion on the quiet. He would take 
i nice pleasant stroll over to Wyvern’s Dyke just to see 
f Winklemere had told the truth when he said it wan no 
oiiger empty. Not that it really mattered in the least 
vhat Winklemere said, but it was an interesting old place, 
tucl Sadler would like to see it again. 

So ho went. Wyvern’s Dyke, about two miles from 
vV indy wold, on the opposite side of 

j*-, W6US an abrupt valley' st retch- 

rig for a considerable distance across 
li«3 country. Its sides were clothed 
or the most part with dense wood- 
a nd, and in one of the richest clumps 
tood the old mansion, which for , 
years had possessed no tenant. 

Vs 8adler drew near, he eyed intently 

110 cluster of chimneys visible above 
ho tree-tops, and failed to detect 

I particle of smoke rising from any" 

>f them. 

“ Just as I thought ! ” he growied. 

‘ The bounder was telling lies.” 

This notion was confirmed when, 
eii minutes later, he scrambled up 
lie opposite side of the dyke and stood 
leforo the ancient gates of the 
lomain ; for above the oak fence 
hero was still lifted the staring 
>oard of the house-agent with its 
veather-beaten announcement. 

The gates were ajar, so he took a 
iDorty which he and many a Windy- 
void boy had taken before. He 
trolled into the old garden. It was 
i, delightful place, where weed-growm 
^r*avel paths wound among pleasant 
htwns, down to the very surface of 
vfiich wide-spreading fir trees 
tretched their graceful fronds. In 
pit>e of the neglect apparent in all directions, Sadler 
11ought he had never seen it look more charniing, and 
s he wandered on a thrilling idea suddenly entered his 
,ea.d. Could it bo pas.sible that this was the place tliat 
;riffle Pilbuiy thought of taking ? 

^\t every step the possibility became more reasonable, 

111 at last Sadler saw no doubt at all, Wyvern’s Dyke was 
fio property of his Uncle Pilbury ! Wy'vern’s Dyke w'ould 
t'ricciforth be the enchanting scene of long visits to his 
Ilf • lo and aunt! With this personal interest in tiie property 
o began boldly exploring in the neighbourhood of the 
fiiiso itself; but on opening a door into a private flower 

he was rooted to tlie spot by a startling discovery'. 

II the middle of a gravel path, less than twenty feet away, 

Uidy of comely appearance W’as sitting at an ea<el. A 

f,)^. resting at her side, leapt to its feet with an oininous 
iii'k before Sadler could close the door again. Escape 
as out of the question, particularly as the latly artist 
^^iild be heard huiTying along the path, calling out at the 
line time: 


” Come in, please, and tell me what you want ! ” 

Sadler went back. 

” i did not.know that anyone lived here,” he stammered. 
” I thought the house was empty.” 

The explanation was received v^'ith coldness. 

” Jndecjd,” said the lady. ” I should have imagined that 
under such circiunstances as those y^ou w"0uld have had 
less reason for calling. Do y"ou consider private property, 
wlien untenanted, a proper place for trespass ? ” 

” I will go at once,” murmured Sadler weakly. 

With the cold eyes fastened upon him he slunk away, 
but had not reached tlie gates when a bold and brilliant 
thouglit occuri’ed to him. Why had he not tumbled to 
it before ? Of course, nothing could be more rea.sonabIe ! 
Arrived at this stimulating conviction, he retraced his 
steps again, and summoning up the most ingratiating 
smile that his restricted talents in this direction woiikl 
l>ermit, he puslied open the door. 

” Excuse me,” he said, hat in hand, “ but are you my 
Aunt Sylvia ? ” 

The words were hfiurdly out of his mouth when Sadler 
saw that a verbal reply was quite unnecessary. The lady 
put her brushes down €u>d rose to her feet, stem of aspect. 

” How long is this annoyance to 
continue ? ” she said. ” Gyp ! ” 

The dog, with an uncompromising 
growl, bounded forward like a lion, 
but Sadler banged the door in liis 
face and fled. 

A few minutes later, after panting 
up a leafy by-lane that led to the 
confines of Windyw'old Common, he 
seated himself on a stile at the to]) 
to recover his breath and scattered 
senses. Disappointed and humili¬ 
ated, he felt himself a very aggrieve<l 
person. A little rest was badly 
needeil, but a little rest he was not 
to have ; for scarcely was he settled 
comfortably when the sound of ap¬ 
proaching footsteps fell on his ears. 
He lookeil down the path, and a gasp 
of horror escaped him when he saw 
a bulky figiu*e bedizened with frills 
and furbelows struggling up the slope 
under a coloui*ed parasol. 

Sadler set his twth. 

” Bothered if I’ll move I ” lie said. 
” Agent or no agent, witch or no 
witch, slie has never seen me, so can¬ 
not possibly tell who 1 am.” 

With this superficial conception 
of the lady’s powers he kept his seat, 
nursing his chin in his hands and 
glowering at the coloured parasol as 
it drew nearer and nearer. But his nervas were not quite 
equal to the strain, for when the Weird w€is close enougli 
to lay a hand on the stile, he edged a little to one siile. 
This did not leave suffieient room for the lady to pass, 
and, after waiting a reasonable time, slie saitl in tones of 
strong rebuke : 

” A gentleman would not so riulely bar the way, I ilo 
assure you.” 

Then Sadler added to his laurels by growling out, as lie 
dropped to the ground on the fartlier side of the stile : 

” Oh, all right ! Don’t make a fu.ss ! ” 

He pursued his road, liumming a careless tune, and 
swinging his straw hat on the end of its wind-guard. 
Presently he looked cautiously round, quite expecting that 
Mrs. Flagellati would have eros,sod the stile and gone her 
way. But she had done nothing of the kind, and Henry 
Harri.son’s heart gave a decide<l little jump when he saw 
her standing motionless as a substantial monvunent, her 
eyes lixe<l upon him in reproof. It was thus she had stood 
on the day he fii’st saw her, and again he gave expression to 


/^HERE’S only one to-day; to- 
w morrow 

Veiled from tilie finite outlook ol onr 
eyes; 

And yesterday is gone—beyond recall 
Its power and wealffi: weVe just fo-dsty 
—that’s an! 

We’ve just to-iUy to tom the tears to 
smiles 

Of those the wayfarers of life’s long 
miles; 

We’ve just io-^My to ease the common 
loads 

Of fdlow-tmdgas on the upland roads. 

So let ns try to fin wifii heariMme glory 
The daily telling of onr little story ; 

Nor puzzle oveimndi on *^Why and 
How” 

Of hir to-morrows; fills is Ood’s own 

N<yw, 

And He win gnide 08 down the farther way 
If we prove faithful in His work—/ 

ULUAN QARD. 
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his feeling in the identical words he had then used: 
“ Old toad ! W ho’s afraid of you ? ” 

It can scarcely be a matter for surprise that this little 
contretemps weighed upon his spirits. Strive how Jie 
might, he could not dismiss the image of the W^eird from 
his thoughts. W'inklemere had .said that she would bring 
about a change in hLs actions ; and though, of course, his 
better standing in the school was in no way due to this, the 
fact could not be denied that the change liad taken place. 
Bother it all ! Why should ho bo marked down for 
such persecution ? It was riling ! But it was a pity 
he had showed his annoyance. She had taken such 
stock of him at the stile that identification 
would hardly be difficult, and then it might be 


“ Upon my w’ord ! ” went on Guliiv'cr. “ I believe •: 
the W^eird hei*self. W’inklemere said she would corue 
He drew himself into the corridor again to shew i 
surprise to Sadler, and at that moment a resounding kr. 
on the front door filled all W^indyfold with its eerie cil .• 
Henry Harrison’s nerve was gone. He paced tlirti 
with an agitation that added to Gulliver’s surprise*. } 
minutes had scarcely passed when a step was heard on i 
stairs and a housemaid appeared. 

“ Master Sadler,” she cried, ” you are wantevl in V 
Bruce’s room at once.” 

The poor hunted wretch obeyed the summons, 
entering the torture chamber he beheld the object ut. 
fears by the open w’indow. 


di.sco\t*rcd that la* had dr.^itroyod her official letter. 

A.s tia* day wore' (»h a p(M feet tanglriuvut of pu.ssibilitics 
Huigad through Sadlrr's iiiiiid, and srait him to bed in a 
rare turmoil, the only coifUortirjg fact being that the next 
day va?> Sunday— a time of respit<*. 

Alas ! on Sunday afternoon, as Sadler and Chdliver were 
.standing at 4in o|)en window in one of the upper corridors, 
enjoying a desultory con\'ersation, the latter happened to 
glanee into the forecourt Ixdow’. 

Wtauleiof wondors ! ” he (‘xclaimed. ‘‘ W ho is this ? ” 
Henry h'aned o\ er the .sill, but jumpi'd back w it h a 
f)n!ig of flight. Ho had seen nothing but the top of a 
eoloure<l paia.'>ol and the |)rotruding frill of an ample 
blurt. Yet the signs were all-sufficient. 


“ Sadler,” said Dr. Bit 
“ your aunt, Mrs. Pilbury. : 

come to-” 

But the lady had turr 
For one fleeting moment 
startled recognition dwelt ui 
her face ; then, like the » 
sport that she w’as, she tli 
open her arms and fol 
” the dear boy ” to her \ut 
display of affection which S 
ler’s guilty conscience told 1 
was more generous than ju^itiL 
After that he was no V 
bewildered to hear that A 
Sydvia was sorry to have b 
no earlier opportimity of > 
ling at AVindyw’old, thougi; 
had been in the neighbourh 
for some time ; that she wr 
to take him with her at • 
for a short visit to her lodgi:.. 

in C-, and was pn»u(l 

learn from Dr. Bruce tliat t 
privilege w ould be granted ’ 
more readily becaiLse her •n 
nephew’ occupied .such an h i 
ourable position in liis k: 
&c., &c. 

Wdien Sadler at last eiuer:. 
into public life again, to . 
liiinself ready for the visit, 
mind was still in considem 
chaos. Little W’inklcnic” 
imaginings were slow’ to n 
into thin air. Yet a Audi 
joy enlivenetl Henry’s cb- 
as a glimmering of the t: 
radiated through his brain. *- 
he feebly realised that ' 
Weii’d, the agent of the K 
cational Commissioners. 
Flagellati, and t he blue dv» 
ment w’ere but the has 
fabrics of a vision. 

Ten minutes later, in 

company of Aunt Sylvia, he was leaving the • 
house, and anyone who had listened w’ould have hoani. 
offering explanations and apologies concerning hi> 
rudeness, and would have found that Aimt S\ h ia, ' 
ciently keen-witted to understand the explanation', 
charitable enough to accept the apologies. But no on- 
listen. The only witncssc's to Henry’s departure wtrt 
.sinull group of boys standing in the arcade of the forit' 
As Mrs. Pilbury and her guest reached the great 
little W’inkleinere seized Gulliver’s ami, and whisjH! 
w ith the nearest approach to a laugh that he had ^ 
been guilty of : 

” Look at him w’alking aw’ay in the simshiiie, imdrr 
parasol of the Weird of WVvern’s Dyke ! ” 


“ * A gentleman would 
not to rudely bar the 
way, I do assure you.* ’* 

(See page 619.) 
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' N lieraldry the 
dragon, aiai 
the still 
stranger vari¬ 
ants of tliis fab- 

ilous beast, as the griffin, the wyvern, and the cock- 
trice, are common charges found on the shields of 
number of our old landeil families. The more faiici- 
id variants are the profliicts of the fertile imaginations 
tf Kastem warrioi-s and copied from tliem by the vic- 
orious Crusaders as mementos of their exptslitions. The 
leraldic dragon is a winged monster, covered with 
cales, and having four legs ; its tail and tongue are armed 
vith a eonventional sting. The griffin is an animal the 
lead, shoulders, wings, and forefeet of which resemble an 
•agle ; the hotly, hind-legs and tail being formed like a 
ion. The male griffin is distinguishetl by being destitute 
»f wings, but having two straight horns 
ising from its forehead, and rays of gold 
<sning from various parts of the body, 
j'he c(^ckatrice has tlie head, body, wings, 
nid feet of a cock (scales being substitntctl 
or feathers) and the tail of a dreigon. Tlie 
v yvern differs from the cockatrice in having 
he head of a dragon, and is usually with- 
)iit spurs. While the dragon has four legs, 
he wyvern usually has but two. 

Tlie cockatrice is mentioned several times 
n the Old Testament, as if it were a real 
•roaturo to be found in nature. Here is 
lie ancient legend of its origin :—When the 
nek is past seven yeais old an egg grows 
vithin him, whei*eat he git?atly wonders, 
le seeks privately a warm place, on a 
lunghill or in a stable, and scratches a hole 
or a nest, to which he goe.s ten times daily. 

V. toad privily watches him, and examines the nest every 
ime the cock leaves it to .sej if the egg yet be laid. 
\ heii the toad find.s the egg he rejoices much, and at 
liiigtli hatches it, producing an animal witli the head, neck 
nd breast of a cock, and from thence dow’nwards the body 
<£ a serpent. And this is a cockatrice 
Those heraldic dragons, and other armorial nionstrosi- 
ies, are painted in various colours and tinctures,, and honce 
t i.s wo come acro.sa green dragons or golden dragons on 
niblic-house signs, which are oft^n copied from the armorial 
hiekls of the neighbouring landowmers. 

} It is worthy of note that in the early history of this 
ountry the dragon, as a warlike symbol or battle flag, was 
sed by both the Britons and the Angles. The dragon 
•lays an important part in the legendary history of the 


Heraldic Dragons, 


ancient Britons. In the fables and pretended prophecie.s 
of Merlin, their great Prince of Enchontei-s, he i.s described 
as red in colour, and so differing from the Saxon dragon, 
wliich was white. King Arthur wore a dragon-crest on his 
helmet. On the other hand, in the mythology of our 
Norse forefathei-s Thor, .son of Woden, the God of War, 
was numbeml aiiiong the valiant dragon-slayei-s. 

Ill the early days of the Saxon Heptarchy tlie dragon 
was iLscd, in vaj ying tinctures, by several of the kingdoms : 
MeT*cia displayed a golden dragon, Dyved a green dragon, 
Suasex (Counts of the Shore) a black* dragon ; and there 
were other variants bi'sides. The red and the white dragons 
of tlie prophecies of Merlin were appai*ently intended tc 
represent or personify tlie British and the Saxon raco.s. 

When Ow'cii Glendower, the last native Prince of Walc.s, 
joined Hotspur’s rebellion, he called himself by the name 
of “ Drigoi^* ih'nking to fultil propitiously one of Merlin’s 
propliecies concerning the ultimate triumph 
of the British dragon. Yet in the winter of 
1401 he was forced to retreat from Carnarvon 
under the banner of a golden dragon on a 
white ground. 

No device in heraldry is more famous or 
more ancient than the red dragon of Wales, 
w liich is believed to Iiave come down from 
the days of King Arthur. All the British 
kings are .said to have used it as their ensign, 
and it was certainly borne by Cadwallader, 
tlie last native Prince of Wales. 

In the language of the ancient Britons the 
word “ dragon” meant a chief or a ruler ; 
and .so it was tliat a British knight w ho slew 
a chief, slew a dragon ; and it may be that 
in the coiiree of time the military title got 
confounded with the fabulous mon.ster. 

With the prefix ‘‘ pen,” signifying head, 
the title Pen<lragon (head chief) was conferred on 
several British rulei's in times of great national danger, 
w'hen the bearer was invested with the most absolute and 
over-riding pow’ci-s. 

The title of Peiidragon was borne by Uther, and after him 
by his more famous son. King Arthur, both of whom were, 
in turn, appointed to re{)el tlie Saxon invaiers. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, the old chronicler, relates that 
when Aurelius, the Britisli king, was poisoned by Ambron 
during the invasion of Pascontius, .son of Vortigem, there 
a{)peai’ed a star at Winchester of wonderful magnitude and 
brightne.s.s, darting forth a ray at the end of which was a 
globe of fii*e in form of a dragon, out of whose mouth i-ssueil 
forth two diverging rays, one of wliich extendeil to Gaul 
in the east and the other to Ireland in the west. Uthoi 
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ordered two golden dragons to be made, one of which he 
presented to Winchester, and the other he carried with him 
as the royal standard, whence he received the name of 
I'ther Pendragon—“ wonderful supreme loader.” Accord¬ 
ing to the heralds of a Inter period, the shield of this great 
British hero bore on a silver ground a green wyvern with 
red beak and claws. 

The use of the red di*agon (.?/ ddraig g^Kh) as the armorial 
bearing or standard of the l^ritons is a subject of some 
heraldic interest. Whether th.e device was a relic of the 
widely-spread worship of the s('rpent, or had a more local 
origin, is, and must always remain, a subject for speculation 
and much ingenious argument. 

The device of the red dragon has made some memorable 
aj)pearances in English history. Harold displayed tlie 
dragon standard at Senlac. The early Plantagenet kings 
had the same—an inflated thing which 
caught the wind, rolled its eyes, and 
assumed the ferocity of a living monster. 

At the battle of Lewes, in 12()4, the flag 
of Henry III. and of his brother Richard, 

King of the Romans, was emblazoned wit h 
this device, probably in compliment to 
the Cornish Britons, as Richard was also 
Earl of Cornwall. The ro;v’al instructions 
for the making of this standard have 
been preserv ed. It was ordered “ to be 
made with a dragon in the manner of a 
baniK'r, of a certain red silk embroidercsl 
with gold ; its tongue, like a flaming 
fire, must always 81 * 1*111 to be moving ; 
its (*yes must be made of sap[)hire or of 
some ot her stone suit able for that purpose.” 

"J'lie mandate for this (or a very 
similar) flag was issued twenty yeara pro- 
v’iously by the king to lOdwanl Eitz Odo, 
who vsas to place it in the church of 
St. Peter, at W'cstmiiwter, Juno 17, 1244. 

ItwaM a standaidof this description which 
was caj)tured in the battle of 1204, whon the king and his 
brotla r were both taken ))risoners liy Simon de Montfort. 

At the battle of Crecy, in 1310, the king of Erance ha\ ing 
dis}»laye(l the holy standard of that nation, the “ Oriflambe,” 
to iiulicato his intention of refusing quarter to his eneini<*.s, 
our king, Edward HI., unfolded his banner of “ The Burning 
Dragon,” to portend a like intention. Consequently, a 
v'ast number of men were slain and not a prisoner was taken. 

Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, claiming descent from 
the ancient kings (d Wales, adopted the red dragon for the 
devdee of Ins st>mfhird at Bosworth fiekl. When he became 
king, fi'i Ih'ury VII., he altered the designation of one of 


the Pursuivants-at-Arms (which his rival, Richard IlL 1 
instituted after his own bearings as Blanch Sanglier. 
white boar) to Bou^e Dragon ; and, so called, that o: 
remains to tliis day, as- one of the four State Messenger- 
grand Court ceremonies. 

The red dragon then became one of the supporters of 
Royal Anns, and Shakespeare’s frequent allusion t-o ; 
monster, as liidden compliments to Queen Elizabeth, ir 
have been noted. But on the accesssion of James I., 1 
the union of England wdth Scotland, the unicorn, onr 
the supporters of the arms of Scotland, was sub.^titu* 
So it came about that in the Royal Coat of Arms of (ir. 
Britain no emblem representativ^e of Wales was left. 1 
heraldic omission is unfortunate, as the red dragon 1 
boon recognised by Welshmen as their national device 
the times of the Arthurian cycle ; and with its \\'elsh nK*c 
“ Y ddraig goch a ddyry gychw’yn ” (the red dragon roar 
on) is the territorial badge of the Welsh regiments. 

As to the exact way in which the dragon shouM 
emblazoned there appears to be some doubt. It i 
commonly assume<i the rampant attitude, hut the cor 
way to repre^sent it is now declared to be on a gr 
mound a red dragon passant ”—r.c., walking with one lo 
leg raised. 

The dragon enters into the armorial bearings of a k.- 
number of ancient territorial families, not only in t 
country, but in others—in France, Germany, Rn- 
Portugal, Scandinavia, and clsew'here. The Italian fa/' 
of Dal Verme (” Worm ”) take their name from the 1 (h> 
ary slaying, by the founder of it, of a monster which..* 
terrorised the \*alley of the Adige ; their crest shovv> ^ 
reared head of the “ worm ” in chains. The It. 
families of Dragonetti and Del Drago both bear dra^ 
Similarly in the British Peerage and Baronetage inten*^ 
examples may be foiuid. The Drake family bear the 
arms—w*rongfully assiuned by the famous Sir \Valter-i 
the Italian noble family of Del Drago, 

The griffin, we hav'^e noticed, is supposed to be the 
spring of the lion and the eagle. According to an«i 
fable griffins (or gryphons) w'ere creatiLre^s sacre<l to the 
v\ho kept guard over hidden treasure. Sir Thor 


A vyyvE.Ars 


Browne, who wTote a strange work of learning and crel; 
in 164G, entitled “Vulgar Errors,” gravely states that 
griffin is emblematical of w'atchhilness, courage. ^ 1 
ra|)idity of execution. With those mythical guanliar.' 
the gold mines were constantly at war a one-eyed p 
of Scythia, called Arimaspians, who adorned their 
with gold. 3’o this fable w^e find allusion in Mi-' 

“ Paradise lo.st ” :— 

“ As when n gryphon, through the wilclomess , . . , 
Piirsiio.s (lie Arimnspian, who by stealth 
Had from his vyakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold,” 
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in the legend of Prester John we read of a pestilence 
r^tvsing when one Astolpho arrives on a flying griffin and 

the harpies away. 

The supporters of the City of lx)ndon’s Arms are griflins. 
/hen the Temple Bar, which indicated the boundary-line 
3tween the two cities of London and Westminster, was 
nnoved in 1878, to mai'k the site a memorial was erected 
i the form of 
pc‘destal,hav- 
i/L? on its sides 
p p r opriate 
e n I p t u r e d 
HTiels, and 
.iT*i!iounte<l by 
bro»i 2 » griffin 
tipporting a 
iiield bearing 
ho City Arms. 
lI one time 
D<3 city sup^ 
oi'ter'S were 
t )i IS, but these 
>oiii to have 
tMj^n supplan- 
3tl by the 
V i inn3 of 
S ales as a bit 
f llatterv to 
lenry Vll., 
he first moii- 
r<*h of the 
Wdsh lino of 
\i( lor. 

wwern 

oiistitilted the ancient crest of the town of Leicester ; 
: is now well-known as tlio badge of the Midland 
tail way, which had its beginnings in that place.* A very 
mate representation of it appears on the helmet of Thomas 
Maiitagenot, Earl of Lancaster, tempo. Edward III., a 

• gnilicant fact which has not escaped the notice of the 
iniiient midland herald, Mr. Alfred Kodway, who recalls 
liat, thougli hLs shield show.s the anixs of Lancaster, hia 
rest discloses that he was also Earl of Leicester. 

Tlie cockatrice is so called because it was commonly 
opposed to be produced from a cock’s egg hatchetl by a 
ond. Ac^cording to legend the very 
ook of this monster was supposed to 
Hiise instant death. In Sliakespeare’s 

• Twelfth Night ” appears the allusion: 

‘ They will* kill one another by the 
(>ok.” The prophet Isaiah says : “ The 
K'luieil child s)i£jl put his iiand on the 
ookatrice’s den ” ; implying that the 
I lost nox'ious of beasts should not be able 
o hurt the feeblest of Go<T.s creatures. 

'’i izuratively the ci^katrice stands for an 
iisidious, treacherous individual, bent on 
iiischief. In consequence of the crest 
rvith which the head is crowned the 
feature is sometimes called a basilisk ; 

[rom the Greek word btMsUiskos, meaning 

little king. 

The basilisk is, rightly, the king of sei*- 
)f*nts and dragons ; it also is supposed to 
lave the power of looking anyone dead 
,11 whom it fixes its eyes. Hence the 
>ot t Drydeu makes Clytus say to Alex¬ 
in ler : “ Nay, frown not .so ; you caiuiot 
)ok me dead.” The attribution of the 
diigly rank to this monster arises from 
he creature’s head being crowned with 
, mitre-shaped crest. 

Tlieso two fabulous creatures, the 
oekatrice and the basilisk, are virtually 
he same in all their attributes, but tlie 
utter is unknown in heraldry. Of the swift 


death-dealing glance of the basilisk the ancient philosopher, 
Aristotle, once proposed to take military advantage by 
suggesting to Alexander that the deadly creature should 
be lifted on to the wall of a besicjged city and strike all the 
inhabitants de€ul. Not only was this most deadly asp 
fatal through its glance, but when it hissed at an enemy it 
breathed forth a poison which contained every plague to 
which man was subject. In natural history there is a 
genus of lizards called basilisks—-quite innocent of €tll the 
deatlly powei*s attributed to the fabltxl monster. 

Reptiles in real life, and to some extent the batrachians, 
hav^e alw’ays excited as much curiosity as aversion, €md the 
strangest beliefs have been ciierislied in regard to some of 
them. Even the familiar toad has not escaped a sort of 
su|)orstitious veneration for qualities it never possessed. 
Jt was once a common belief, mentioned in Shakespeare, 
that “ tlie toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious 
jewel in its head.” The toa<I is not venomous, nor yet is it 
a creatui'e set with prffciou.s gems. An old writer, of the 
year 1.5(>9, gravely informs us that ” there is found in the 
heads of old and gi*eat toads a stone they call borax or 
stelon, which being ustM as rings gives forewarning against 
venom.” Another ancient scribe says; ” These stones 

always bear a figure iTsoinbling a U>ad on their surface.” 
Yet another ecjually crtMlulovis writer states that these 
toad-stones (erepaudise) are a sure remedy against the bites 
of rats and spiders ; and that they sweat and change 
colour when brought into close proximity with poison. 
The humble toad, too, appears in ancient legend. The 
banner of the old kings of Fra>ice from the days of Clovi- was 
a blue ground on wliich u’ere emblazoned three toads {holes 
they were culled in old French) ; but once when the banner 
was advanced against an army of heretics the three toads 
were miraculously changed into three lilies. And, truh% 
if one looks at the old French standard, of the white lilies 
on an azAire field, it is not difficult to see in the conventional 
form of the fieur-de-lys an outline not unlike that of a 
flattened, sprawling toad. 

Then there is the salamander, a small and comparatively 
harmless lizard found in various parts of Europe, credited 
with being incombustible and able to live in fire. Francis I. 
of France adopted as his badge a salamander in the midst 
of flames, with the motto : ” Nutrisco et extinguo ” (I 

nourish and extingulsli). Asbestos, now used h.rgcly in 
ga.s-fires, because it will get red-hot and not burn avvay, is 
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a mineral of strangely fibrous texture, which has sometimes 
been called “salamander’s wool.” 

That there existed a huge winged lizard, or flying serpent, 
which was regarded as the enemy of mankind, seems to 
hav’^e been a universal belief from the very beginning of 
things. The fable of this monster has been welded on to 
history in all manner of ways from the remotest antiquity. 
Generally there was only one enemy capable of overcoming 
it—the eagle, which nev^er failed to attack, to vanquish, 
and then devour it. Travellers’ tales often gave corrobora¬ 
tion to the belief. Winged serpents inhabited Arabia, 
said Herodotus. An old Dutch voyager found fearsome 
flying snakes in Java; other ancient geographers located 
them in India ; and so on. Dragons are as widely dis¬ 
tributed as the belief in them. 

In China the belief in dragons has thoroughly woven itself 
into the whole life of the nation ; its religion, its mytholo¬ 
gies, its popular stories teem with dragons. The dragon 
is peculiarly the emblem of imperial power, its five-clawed 
figure being embroidered on the Emperor’s official robes, 
and blazoned on his banners. The figure is depicted 
stretched at full length, or curled up with two legs pointing 
forwards and two backwards ; sometimes it holds a pearl 
in one hand, and is surrounded by clouds and fire. Here 
is found no confusion between dragon and serpent; in 
Chinese drawings a clear distinction is always made. 


The Japanese dragon, equally ubiquitous in the / 
that country, is probably derived from the Chinese lir 
but inv€u*iably it is represented with three claws, w: 
its prototype has either five or four. Japanese lit*: 
is full of dragon stories ; while the decorative art ■ i 
country, especially in bronzes and cai'vings, teera? i 
fantastical figures of the ever popular dragon ;• 
There is also a Korean dragon, which has apjiarenil 
borrowed from the Chinese. 

A very learned monograph on “ The Dragon in ( 
and Japan ” appeared recently from the pen of M 
Vissier (Amsterdam, 1913), in which we are informed 
Buddha is worshipped by “ eight classes ” of 1> 
ranging from men to “ nagas,” and including ):r 
demons, giants, ghosts, the inhabitants of hell, and y 
by the said nagas—an Oriental name which set^ms tO' 
the identity of that universal character, the dragon, 
nagas are described as four-legged dragons who 
in the loka (world) under the Trikuta Rocks that siiii 
Meru. Tliey are supposed to be divided into castes; ^ 
when insult-^ express their resentment by sending drc. 
bad crops, disease, pestilence and other disaster? 
mankind. There is an immense amount of Buddhi^* 
concerning nagas, and it is interesting to note that t 
eight drcigon kings ** were devout and reverent worshi[ 
of Buddha, to whom a Shinto temple was de dicatni 


Picture Story Wanting Words ” Competition. 

PRIZE AWARD. 

{See Ticklish Moment," April Number, page 349.) 


The entries for the above exceeded our expectations, and all 
those who submitted stories for competition, and whose names 
figure in the prize list below, are to be complimented on the 
excellent quality of their work. As will be seen, several extra 
prizes have been awarded. 3.t is quite evident that competitions 
of this nature arc popular with “ B.O.P. ” readers. In view 
of this, another opportunity for story-writing will shortly be 
provided. It is interesting to note that the majority of com¬ 
petitors identified the animal depicted as a tiger, but it figured 
in the stories of others as a leopard and a jaguar. If space 
allow’S, some of the prize-winning stories will be printed in an 
early issue of our next volume. As the “ B.O.P. ** has to go 
to pr(‘ss considerably in advanoo of publication, it is impossible 
to include any bore. The following is the Prize Award :— 

Fii-st Prize of One (biinca: John Attwater, 29, Ccanley 
Gardens, tiswcll Hill, X.IO. Second Prizes of Half-a-Guinea : 
llKitnEKT J. R. BENNErr, 21, Wi^llington Road, Dudley, Wor¬ 
cester ; F. S. S.vvAOFi, ilowden Road, Bec;kenham. Tliird 
Prizes of Five Sliilling.s ; Wiletam G. Bosworth, 52, Moor" 
Street, Burton-on-Trent; Joyce Boston, “ Lyndhui-st,” 
Limes Road, Tottenhall, \Volvairham{)ton ; Mabel Stanley, 
Ibi, Bjwker St reet, Higher Broughton, Mancho.ster; K. 
Bcrnani), 50, Underdale Road, Slirewsbury. 

Consnliition Prizes of Fountain })eiLs, pocket-knives and hand¬ 
some voluni's have been awarded to: J..OCI.S Carter, Milford, 
Armagh; Doris Rodway', 21a, Borneo Street, Putney, S.W. ; 
(b Ci.AYTON, St. Paul’s Viear.ige, Darlington ; Denys IIardinr;, 
17, Royal Av'onuo, Lowest oft ; I*. FuMorr, 7S, Broadway, South 
Shore, Black[)ool ; ToM C. B. Wn.Li vMS, 10, Ashvillo, Tredegar ; 
L. C. Branton, 13, Xi^lgardn Road, Catford, S.F.6; Kenneth 
Adam, til, Caledon Road, Sherwood, Xottingharn ; Reoinald 
A. Smith, 5, Iviward Str(‘et, Burton-on-Trent; R. H. Johns, 
37, ( Jwytlior St reet, Pembroke Doek ; C. Hodoson, “ Crofton,’* 
Ethel Road, Brarahall, near Stockport ; G. H. C. Inoi.e, Kings- 


hurst, Paignton; Julian C. B. Marshall, 15, SiMiif 
Place, HarehiUs Lane, Leeds ; L. Tonqub, 157, Frederick R i 
Aston, Birmingham; J. Cdnninoham Nash, 39, 

Road, Bedford Park, ; Jambs Cox, 13, McCleery Su 
Belfast; Marjorie Bray, Belmont College, Streatham 
S.W.2; John Rogibbs, 77, Gore Road, S. Hackney. - 
Geoffrey H. Holt, Field House, Acre Lane, Bra:i 
Cheshire; Violet D. Taylor, Kimberley House, Main K 
St. James, Cape Province, South Africa ; Henry F. White 
15, Garfield Terrace, Devonport; Norman L. G.yy, 7(>, 
land Road, Egremont, Cheshire; S. D. Usherwood, “ Ai 
bank,” Hawes Lane, West Wickham, Kent; Frank G 
41, Sherwin Street, Nottingham; John W. Nance. 9. ' 
Bank Drive, Softon Park, Liverpool ; J. D. Heads, 38, D 
Street, King Williamstbwn, South Africa; Olive 8 tk 
106a, High Street, Walthamstow, E.17 ; R. Morris, 34. > 
Road, High Green, near Sheffield ; Geoffrey Lowpkv - 
Ebberston Terrace, Headingley, Leeds ; Terence A. 0 Nc 
26, Cromwell Road, Belfast. 

Specially Commended : John Fowler, High Blantyrr. Us*"’' 
William Gumbley, Birmingham; T, Poole, Wallingten : '' 
Jones, Kettering; Robert E. Airey, Lincoln; Ui 
Matthews, Plymouth ; T. H. Burgess, St. Colurab ; M ' 
Hinton, Streatham; Joseph A. Smith, High Green, Sht- 
Charles H. Thompson, WhitstaWe; Denys W. SworJ' 
berton, Transvaal; Harold J. V. Dunstall, Portsmouth; ' 
Bennett, Peterborough; N. S. Roberts, Charlton; 
Brooke, Wandsworth; S. Bungay, Devizes; .4. H. ' 
Swansea ; Geoffrey C. Parker and H. B. Parker, Tfi " 
Heath ; Kenneth St. J. Merrielees, Grantham ; ** 

(Jolding, North Scarle, Lines.; A. H. S. Taylor, N’”';" 
A. F. Woodlands, Portsmouth ; H. J. Stafford, Carlton,-^' 
Reg, B. Standwell, Merton Park; James Hewison, 
Sliiolds; William Carter, St. Ives. 
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How to Make Spars and Sails. 

The Rigging of a Model Yacht. 

By o. o. ASHWORTH. 


WILL conclude that it is decided to 
rig the model yaclit, the building 
of which I previously described 
(see vol. 43, page 148), as a cutter, 
as this is the best and most usual 
rig for a model yacht; although 
there is no reason why tlie builder, 
if he desires, should not rig it as a 
schooner, yawl or ketch. But wlicn 
a model is rigged with two masts 
it involves a greater number of 
spars and consequently more 
weight and leverage ; therefore a 
model so rigged requires smaller 
sails, otherwise she would heel 
over to a greater angle for any 
given wind pre.ssure than a cutter. 

The spars should be made from 
straight-grained yellow or white 
pine, cut into square strips, a little 
thicker than the greatest diameter 
that the spars are to be, or about 
9/16 in. The mast is the first 
ar that should bo made, and it is for the builder to 
icide whether the model shall have a lower mast and top- 
ost with caps and crosstroes, or what is called a pole mast, i.e., 
mast all in one length. Certainly a lower mast with top-mast 
id crosstrees looks more like the real thing, but it is all “ top 
impered,” as it is technically called, and I should advise the 
odel being rigged with a pole mast. The length of the mast 
ill be composed of the following : first, the housing, i.e., the part 
4ow the deck, which w'ill be about 5 in.; second, the length 
Dm deck to hounds, t.e., where the rigging goes 
und the mast, will be about 18 in.; third, the 



length of bowsprit outboard 11| in. Its diameter from tho 
stem, Lc., where it pas.ses out beyond the deck, should bo 
about i in., tapering slightly towards its outer end. Inboard 
tho length of tho bowsprit should be half the distance from the 
stem to tho mast, i.e., about 4| in., and it should be J in. square 
where it passes through tho chock. 

If the yacht is to have a pole mast, then the topsail yard will 
require to be about the same length as the mast from deck to 
hounds, namely, 18 in., so as to act as a kind of top-rnast, so that 
when the topsail is set the ^^ard will bo almost perpendicular and 
extend qonsidorably above the top of the most. 

If tho model yachtsman desires to rig the model with a lower 
most and top-mast, the length of the lower mast from deck to 
hounds should bo the same as in the case of the pole mast, 
namely, 18 in., and the length of the mast-head, i.e., the length 
from hounds to head, should be a quarter of the length deck to 
hounds, or, say, 4J in. This part of tho mast should be squared 
as in Fig. I, to receive the lower and upper caps. It is best 
to make the crosstrees and lower cap all in one from 1/16 in. 
sheet brass. The spread of tho crosstrees should be equal to the 
beam of tho model, namely, 6 in. Tho extreme length of the 
top^mast .should be 9/lOths of the lower mast, deck to hounds, 
or about 15 in., and its diameter at its lower end should be about 
5/16 in., gradually tapering to about 3/16 in. at the top. 

If the model yachtsman wishes to calculate the mast from deck to 
hounds for any other model cutter it can be ascertained by the 
following rules :—First, half tho length on W.L. plus draught (if the 
length on W.L. is four times the beam or over), or second, half the 
sum of the following:—length on W.L.,plus beam, plus draught. 

If the diameters are requiroil for the spars of a larger or smaller 
cutter-rigged model, I give the rules:—Mainmast, 1/35 to 1/40 
of length deck to hounds. 

Diagram S. 


trt above the hounds called the pole, which is 
ually made half the length from dock to hounds, 
11 be 9 in. This will make the total length of the 
ost about 32 in. Take a piece of w^ood of this 
igth and about 9/16 in. square, and round off tho 
rnors with a smoothing plane; keep turning with 
le hand and planing with tho other till the mast 
perfectly found. From the hounds to the top or 
jck, as it is called, the mast should gradually 
per to 5/16 in. 

Make the other spars in exactly the same way, 
st the main boom, w'hich should be equal in le.igth 
the distance from the aft side of mast to the end 
the stern with about 2| in. added for projection 
yond, which will make its length 22^ in. Its 
latest diameter should be a little less than that 
the mast, or about 7/16 in., tapering towards 
9 ends to about three-quarters of its greatest 
uneter, or 5/16 in. 

The gaff should be equal in length to the dis- 
nce from the aft side of most to the aft end of 
0 W.L., or 14 in. ; or it may be 7/lOths of tho 
jgth of main boom, or 15J in. Its greatest 
imeter should be about | in. tapering aw'ay to- 
trds the aft end to about 1 /4 in. It is best to fit 
9 gaff w'ith brass jaws to attach it to the most in 
aference to wooden ones, as they are neater and 
not take up so much space. 

The length of the bowsprit outboard should bo 
out equal to the distanQo frooa the mast to the 
)m, i.c., 9 in., plus the distance the main boom 
ojects beyond the ^m, in., making the 
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A Tale of the Great Ice-Wastes 
of the Far North. 


By 

RAYMOND RAIFE, 

Author of “The Sheik’s White 
Slave," et2. 


{Illustrated by 
Arthur Twidle.) 


CHAPTER XVllI. 

THE BOITLE OF SKUNK-DOFE. 


OW it snowed ! 

For three days after Roddy luwl rejoined 
Tinguah, in the siieltering igloo that the Eskimo 
had built, neither of them was able to venture 
out. A driving gale heaped the snow to roof-level on one 
side of the hut. On the lee quarter, buried beneath the 
snow, the dogs huddled together, sleeping the houi*s away 
in darkness. 

How Roddy and Tinguah talked ! 

A score of times Roddy retold the story of his a^lventures 
in Iceman's Hollow. Ry the poor little light of the lamp, 
he carefully wrote in )iis notebook all tlie details of that 
incredible excursion. Mast explicitly ho instructed Tin¬ 
guah to retriev’e the noUd^ook at all costs, in case at any 
time mishap .should hajjpen to liim who wtis its bearer. 

That Roddy should have actually encountered the Ice¬ 
man and returned alive ; tliat, indeed, the Iceman had 
retreated when coming under the gaze of Roddy, filled 
the Eskimo with deliglit. 

“ My turn next, Mitterbrook,” he reminded, in joyful 
anticipation of his own coming entry into Iceman’s Hollow. 
“ I will take Kyana with me. Our dogs catch musk-ox 
by the heels, and so stop them from running away.” 

It was while once again telling the exciting tale to Tineruah 
that the explanation of what harl till then been a baffling 
mystery broke in upon Roddy’s perception. 

At many a pause in the ever-welcome recital, the Eskimo 
would query, half to himself : 

“ But why Iceman leave no foot-prints ? ” 

That, to both of them, had been an enigma without 
answer, when, as a result of repeatedly conjuring up the 
scene again before his eyes, Roddy hit upon w hat seemed 
to be the solution. 

Pursued by foes who would rob them of the musk-ox 
herds, the Iceman had been long threatened with extinction. 
For every creature hunted in the Arctic, it is its tell-tale 
tracks that provide the means of its undoing. 

“ The miLsk-ox is as the Iceman’s dog,” Roddy had heard 
many an Eskimo declare. And, having in some weird 
way w'on tho.se wdld animals into complete subjection, 
w hat had the Iceman done w ith them ? 

As it walks, the long hair of the musk-ox’s hide brushes 
always upon the snow, sweeping a smooth path along the 


surface. P]videatly, w'herover he w^ent over the snow, the 
Iceman W’as closely followed l)y a trained musk-ox, wdiich 
thus levelled the snow' again over his footprints. No marks 
wore left to show that the Iceman had passed that W'ay, and 
so the defenceless one’s enemies were baffled. 

“ What an item of information for the Scientific Society of 
Great Britain wdien F am able to communicate it to them ! ” 
fairly chuckled Roddy, hugging himself with happin 0 .ss to 
think of tlie valuable work lie was effecting. 

At last the .snow* ceased to fall. Tinguah and Kyana 
wont forth, although of daylight there was now' practically 
none. The Eskimo was of the l)rav'est of men. Roddy 
could perceive, though, that for encountering such surpri.sos 
as might lurk for him in Iceman’s Hollow', Tinguah was 
gratified to have the l^ig dog w'ith him. 

As ev'ents ensued, the incidents in which Tinguah W'as 
concerned during the trip hail mainly nothing whatever to 
do w ith the Iceman. 

Mitterbrook, in his cleverness, had .solved the problem 
as to why the Iceman left no footprints. 

But what about the steel trap in the snow ? The Ice¬ 
man could not have placed it there. Icemen w ere people 
of the long ago, they had no steel, knew' nothing as to the 
working of metals, did no trade with either Eskimo or 
w hites. 

Being liimself a hunter and trapper, tliis particular 
point in the whole argument interested Tinguah immerrsely. 
He longed to examine that trap laid there in the snow'. Ihit 
the light W’as .so bad that from below he could not .see the 
tops of the heights above him. And, groping his way 
more or lo.ss haphazard, followed by Kyana, he came to 
yet a third naiTOW opening between tlie hills. 

In that expo.sed position, the sw'iftness of the w’ind had 
blowm aw'ay all the loo.se snow'. And full in the centre of 
the ice-path, and thus exposed, was another steel trap, 
unsprung. 

“ Back, Kyana,” Tinguah told him, as, on breasting 
the rise, the big dog put dow’n his head aiul crept forward 
suspiciously to reconnoitre the strange object. 

Yet, at .second glance, to Tinguah the object became not 
so strange. In comparison wdth its size, the trap, of clean 
polishetl steel, was an extra pow'erful one. Its <limension.s 
w'arranted its being used to take wolves and foxes, but the 
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screngtli of its spring was such that its jaws would have 
badly crushed the leg of a man who trod upon it. 

Tliose facts Tuiguah knew well. For, with that trap 
and some otiier-s that alone were like it, ho was already 
sufficiently acqiiaintefl. At slight inspection Tinguah saw 
that this was one of the eight traps that had been carried 
by Ten Ippik. 

Dropping a lump of ice on the bare bait-plate, he .sprung 
the trap, causing Kyana to look round at the sound. For 
all that anyone could aset^rtain to the contrary, the trap 
might have been there a long time. The man who had set 
it was possibly now far away. But then, there was nothing 
to prove that ho might not bo close at hand. Anyway, 
as in the nightlike gloom they went down the other side, 
Tinguah’s gun was ready for .speerly action. 

Iceman’s Hollow, however, Tinguah drew quite blank. 
Perhaps it was owing to the darkness. Certainly, he siglited 
neither Iceman nor musk-ox, nor any further trace of 
Ten Ippik. 

The only additional item of information that he there 
gained, came from evidence provided by the reasoning of 
his owm mind. Mitterbrook had sprung one trap. He him¬ 
self had found another. Each trap had been set centrally 
in one of the narrow clefts in the heights that served as 
passes. 

Sot to catch wliat ? There were no foxes in Iceman’s 
Land, and nowhere do those aiiimals frequent desolate and 
sterile mountains. Wolves lived in the valley.s, wliero 
young musk-oxen were to be found and pulled down. 

No. Whenever he had placed these traps, Ten Ippik 
had not meant them to snare brute bea^sts. He had in 
view higher and better paying game. In the little passes 
of Iceman’s Hollow he had set the traps on purpose to 
catch an Iceman, to catch him or to so lame him that he 
would be easy to stalk. For if, as had been reputed, the 
Icemen's furry covering gi’ew actually upon their bodies, 
what would not be tlie worth to tlie white wise men of an 
entire and authentic Iceman's skin ? 

With no result other than the acquiring of that con¬ 
viction, after a fruitless sc trcli spent stumbling almost in 
darkness, Tinguah climbed out of the Hollow, and started 
uj)on the welcome descent. Once or twice he looked back 
at the j)assos, to see that no one was follow’ing him. Not 
a little was he gratified to find the danger ov^er, and to 
behevo that all incident of the trip w^as past. 

Tlie ailventure, however, was \et to come. They had 
reaclied the more level ice-field, when Tinguah hailed 
suddenly. Hands upon thiglis, he stooped; then, for 
nearer ins[)ection, went down upon his knees. 

Evenly spac<^d anil drawn straight across the snow, 
there wei-e tlie pi lin prints of snow-shoes. A man mountefl 
on snow-sliot's Icid passed by that point not long since. 
What man ? It could not be Mittiabi'ook, who, in no 
conciavablc contingency, \\ould ha\(r been tlaa-e without 
tlie flogs. 

Then, too, tlie shoe-marks on tlie backward trail, 

gf)ing from the mountains in tlie diri'ction of the cain|). 
Tinguah straightened iiiniself. ate I for a few moments 
|•«•nlained th<‘re, thinking. Was this tlie d<»g-inusher ? 
H(‘coming in some way or otlu’r aw an' of tlieir ))resence 
CiirnpcMl in tli«‘ little e//oe at tli(‘ toot of the mountains, ha^l 
'I'en Ippik come to pH\ tlicm a \’isit ? If so, 'I'inguah told 
hims<‘if, t hat visit surely bofled tlaan no go<Ki. 

Mittetijrook was aloiK'. Sh'cping within the thick walls 
of a snow anyon<‘ might h«^ f*asily siirjaisi'd in the 

night. But there came to anxious 'riiiguah lemcanbranee 
of th(* t(‘ims. With him Mitthiook had no fewia’ than 
sixtf'cn (logs, which would hti I’cpo^ing all around him. 
Tireil hy t Ik' toil of tin* fiail, t lu' l^skimo dog shimivus 
sonndl\’. Ihit w Iw'n, as in this instance, the lOskimo dog 
is not working, he ofica stirs of nights, 'riuui he is rnoii' 
TC'-alf'-ts, ami sonu'timc-i, singl\' or in eompans, lu^ will sit 
up an<l r»‘lM'\(i his feelings bv howling dismallv' for hours 
Some of the (logs aie ('(alaiu to Ix' wak(‘ful, eoucluded 
'I’inguah. No haiiu -should crniK* to Mit terbiook while any 
of them w *■, (. | |in< ,,,| 


So long had Tinguah been occupied m examining a: 
following the snow-shoe prints, and in reasoning out tJ.. 
probable import, that utter w^eariness came while lie 
lingered. Whereupon, he threw up a yard-high \\i:\ 
scieen of snow, and, pulling Kyana to him, went to sli - 
until such time as his natural powers revived. 

Ability to sleep at will is enjoyed by all “ wild ” Eskir 
They can fall into slumber just when they plea-so, and 
almost any position, no matter how apparently imc ’! 
fortable it may be. As a natural outcome of that, p r 
haps, they have also the faculty of waking up precis 
when they would. Thus it was that, only an hour or ' 
had elapsed when Tinguah pushed warm Kycuia aw ay fr 
him, yawned, and stood up in the snow. 

In the time of the Arctic night, the moon, at its ov 
period, may be said to replace the .sun. When it shin v 
the Eskimo takes utmost advantage of the illuminati 
turning, as it were, night into day. ’Used as he is to sm 
reversal of normal conditions, he finds in it nothing * 
excite wonderment. Nor does he notice that the moon 
the Arctic night floods the glacial earth with beams tie 
are different to ordinary moonlight, shedding a freake 
brightness which is as that of some other world. T' 
light glows clear and ghastly white, shadows take on 
strange quality of being impenetrable, the whole scene 
another planet, tinged everywhere with what is intaugil' 
ominous and unreal. 

■ Tinguah stood up in the snow, went to the snow-s! 
marks, and, urging Kyana to help him in such tracici.. 
started to follow the man who hcid gone before. The ! . 
did his best, working mainly by sight, for snow-shoes Ir. 
little in the way of scent. With words of encourageiiu 
Tinguah sought to keep him at it, for he knew not 1. 
soon the trail might lead over harder groimd, and ho hire 
be perhaps at fault. 

“Good Kyana,” he called. “Find him, dog, n 
him.” 

The farther they went, though, the loss interest : 
Kyana evince in the business of the moment. So<mi 
raised his head and bounded away to one side of the tmi! 

Astonished at such seeming neglect of duty oii the hiisk > 
part, Tinguah shouted angrily at him. Then, looking, 
followed whither ho had gone. 

Head low, hindquartei*s high, Kyana was watching > 
object that was between his forepaws in the .snow. A' 
inviting his assistance, he glanced towards Tingiiah. 
was a tin box, enamelled red, that had once contaii 
emergency rations of compressed meat and vegetables 

Tinguah held it up in the moonlight, Kyana stand in j 
watch him, and saw, stamped boldly in black upon i 
the lettering :— 

“ Cache No. 3.” 

That was the cache that had never been made. A 
this was one of the items of provisions that should ! 
boon included in it. 

So the man on the snowshoos, the man who as ho v* 
ak^ng had thrown away the empty tin, was Ten 1}: 
For ho was the man who, instead of helping to form t.. 
No. 3. had stolon it. 

Tinguah steppwl out resolutely at once. The foot}'! 
ran in a direct lino for the camp; the\’ traced \\ 
was tlie iioarost waj^ there. Wherefore, Tinguah m a 
o\er them, wondering as he went what evil errand it 
had (*aused their making. 

“ What is tliat ? ” ho whispered to the dog, as a : 
sound reached thcni. 

They stood still. It was a kind of quiet tai : 
(‘(tilling at irregular intervals from near at hand, 
sound went on ahead, Tinguah following. Then it re '- 
K\ ana, e(|ually puzzled, nuide no attempt to ila,sh ft i 
and in\'estigate. Soon, tvs they continued on their «= 
tlu' noise Ix’gan again, rather louder, travelling ^ 
almost ivs if something were hopping over the frozen 

S(> 111(1 obj(‘ct was moving befort'i llieni. Tinguah i 
s(‘( it, and, secMiig, went cjuickly after it. 
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A fair breeze was blowing, and Tingiiah could now toll 
that the thing was l>eing carried along by the wind. As it 
vent it leaped over the ground, and made little Icnocking 
poises. Almost running it down in his pursuit, 

.^inguah picked up a thin cardlx>ard case, such 
.s might have been used for the protection of 
. bottle. 

This cardboard carton was printed all over 
fi distinctive blue and white squares, 
ravei*sed by a crimson band, as of 
varning. Ho know the thing at once. 

Many of .the professional 
rappers carry with them 

joison for the destruction of >V: *' 

ur-bearing animals. This 
vas the cardboard co\'erinjj 
rom a phial of pow- 
lored strychnine. 

‘‘ 8 kunk-olopo ! ” ex- 
laimed Tinguali, i aek- 
ng his wits to fathom 
>y what means the 
log-musher could pos- 
ibly thus accomplish 
larm to llockly. 

That second dis- 
ov'ory of a thing 
lirown away in’ the 
HOW' served to further 
xpedito their ap- 
•roach. Man and dog 
.©re advancing at a 
un, when in the 
aoonlight the small 
yloo came into view. 

Vatching it intently, 
onging for a sight of 
ioddy alive, Tinguah 
ras about to shout 
/hen ho stumbled 
•ver a hard object in 
he snow. 

It was the body of a 
log, cold and stiff. 

“ Jumper ! ” gasped 
^inguah, instantly re- 
ognising the once 
me animal that since 
he days in Blizzard 
5ay had answered to 
hat name. 

His heai*t filled wdth 
read, Tinguah rushed 
orward. Still no dog 
f either team w’as 
lert to signal their 
oming. Around the 
jloo silence reigned. 

Tow Tinguah raised 





“ Here and there around the igloo were all the dogs, lying dead—poisoned 
by Ten Ippik.’* 


his shout, and Kyana 
tore on ahead. 

No dog greeted 
tliem. The place 
seemed like a tomb. 
And Tinguah, drawing 
quite near, saw’ Kyana, 
in agitation, darting 
from one spot to an¬ 
other. Unable to re¬ 
strain himself,Tinguah 
(ired his gun. For hero 
and there around the 
igloo w ere all the dogs, 
lying deiid—poisoned 
by Ten Ippik. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ICEMANS DOOM. 


r N the Arctic night, the full moon, a silver orb on an 
I indigo sky, now shone throughout the entire twenty- 
^ four houi*s. Roused by the sound of Tinguah’s gun¬ 
shot, Roddy emerged from the igloo, to learn that 
diilo he slept Death had stalked through the two splendid 
3 am 8 . Ten Ippik had well done his wicked work. Not 
no dog remained alive. 

“ Mittcrbrook,” proposecl Tinguah, in desperation, as 
irith a seal-hide thong he tied Kyana’s jaws to prevent his 
icking up poisoned meat ; “ w e go quick after him, and 
ill Ten Ippik. Ho has beaten us this time ; for without 
lOgs we never able to return to the othei*s. Look ! Here 


is his trail back to Iceman’s Hollow. Let us go kill 
liim.” 

Across the ice-field Roddy could see in the moonlight the 
heights of the distant mountains. Their secrets w'ere 
almost his. The mystery of the Iceman was about to bo 
.solved ; the Poppy itself should soon be in his grasp. True, 
now that they liad lost the teams, their owm graves might 
not bo very far from thereabouts. Without dog-powder in 
.so difficult a country, it .seemed truly as if they w'oro 
doomed. For all tliat, success in their immediate endeavour 
must be their only present thought ; their ambition and 
their duty was to gain that for w’hich they had come. 
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Yet, with Ten I|>pik lurking ever around them unseen, 
at any moment all triumphs won might be snatched from 
them. This wizard of the chase, past-master in all that 
pertained to tiapping and hunting, was clearly prepared 
to trap and to hunt them. Already had he compassed 
the death of Latiikah, left Tinguah to perish, stolon the 
cache, and now poisoned the teams. Successful in their 
quest or not, any time after a day of toil Ten Ippik might 
slay them as they slept. 

So, rightfully enough, Roddy reasoned. Within one 
common grave in the snow they laid all the faithful dogs 
of the two teams, stamping down the covering hard and 
rolling ice-blocks over it. And, taking with them Kyana 
and such things as they needed, Roddy and Tinguah 
started on the trail. 


“ One musk-ox, Mittcrhrook. No more,’’ exclaiit i 
Tinguah, excitedly and with meaning. 

As he spoke, Roddy understood him. Musk-oxen go ;; 
companies and herds, tliree or four, up to a dozen or m*'*' 
Thus they roam the hilly wastes of the region that is iln 
home. They are not found singly. Orningmong, the tiM 
one of its kind that they had seen, was soIitar>\ B. 
then, it w-as a sentinel, always, so the Eskimo said. pcK-! 
on the outskirts of Iceman’s Land, acting as a sentry am 
as a 1111 * 6 . 

“ Mitterbrook, one musk-ox,” repeated Tinguah, 
bated breath and in a tone that implied inquiry. 

“ The Iceman, Tinguah ? ” 

“ I think,” answ’ered the other. 

” Shall we follow ? ” 

‘‘ Prints are fresh ones. Iceman not far away,” Tineu : 
told him, looking to Roddy with an expression as of urgiri. 
” No snow falling; none coming yet. Snow^-shoe priLj 



“My shot, -Mitterbrook,” the , ^ 

Eskimo insisted, jerking up his rifle ' 

into both hands, the while a savage’s 

gleam of hatred burned in his dark ; 

eyes. “ Catch him for me, Ivy ana ; ^ 

hold him, boy, while I shoot him,” 

ho asked of the listening dog, as, after pro- 

cwding some way, Tinguah removed the 

muzzle made of thongs. ^ 

In the clear moonlight they followed the 
snow-shoe prints across the wide snow’-flat, 
and commenced the steej) ascent of the hills. 

“ Ho has gone back by the w’ay I came,” said Rrwldy, 
regarding the gap in the crest far above them. “ That is 
the pass where the traji bit my gun.” 

Further examination proved that this was so. But it 
W’as not by that route that they re-entered Iceman’s 
Hollow. A fresh factor intervened, and of such potent 
ajipeal that for the time being it drew’ them from pui-suit 
of "J'en Ippik. 

“ Yes. Ho gone ov(‘r mountain by your pass, 
IMittorbrook,” agreed Tingtiah, st‘eing that the shoe-marks 
mtule evidently for that place, ile hurried on, with the 
air of a man impatient that their gait was so tardy, only 
to stop abrupt!>• at what ho then saw*. Ho pointed to 
the ground at his feed. 

” Broken trail,” ho profiouncod, after a moment’s 
inspection of it. 

At (nicc^ it became^ apparent how’ the trail had been 
bn»ken. It was crossed by anotlaa' one. 

” .Musk-f»x,” said 'I'inguah, the hoof-marks being <listinet. 
Tlie hoof-marks pass(*d almost at right angles over the 
tra^’ks they wt're following. And the long hair of the 
animal had so sw»'pt the snow that [)art of the snow-shoe 
prints was oblitcratcsl. 


It was the entrwee to an enormous cavern.” 

show any time. Kill Ten Ippik wdien we come back.” 

“ Go on, then,” directed Roddy. 

So they struck off along the musk-ox trail, taking ! 
guidance of the deep-set impressions of thick, cobby h'- 
each of which held an ink-black shadow in the moonli- 
And over the crest, through an ice-glazed cleft, tuni 
and tw’isting down the other side, it took them, like bi i'-- 
elected of Fate, into a w’elter of wonders. 

The musk-ox track of sw’eoping coat and stimly h 
led them to where the snow ceased, and only’ ice-< 
rocks rose loftily above. On the hard groiuid the h* 
marks no longer showed. The trail, though, had bnvi. 
them quite sufficiently far. From w’hero it ended, and 
they looked forward querying “ Whither now* ? ” a fe^n 
tliat W’as to direct them appeared, plain as at normal n 
tide to their vision. 

Show’ing dark against the moon-bathed whiteness of •. ' 
froz(Mi cliff, it w*as the entrance to an enormous cavern 

As, climbing steadily, they advanced to roach it. Ho' 
and Tinguah kept nearer together ; and Kyana, hanl 
tludr lioels, glanced from time to time in apprehensit>:; i 
his ow n bla^'k shadow. Over all the moon floattsi ' 
waitifig for w hat should ensue ; the univei’so soeine<l hu ' 
with the stillness of toiLse expectation. 
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- Coming at length to the level of the cave, they found 
, themselves upon a spacious flat terrace. In the middle of 
I tliis, and directly op|>osite the groat opening, was one largo 
^ice-covered pile of rock. Past this rock and across the 
^ width of the terrace, amidst the stillness as of an unin¬ 
habited w'orld, the two men and the dog approached the 
cave. The farther end of the terrace narrowed as it 
skirted the high rock. Beyond it there was nothing but sky. 

Standing at the entrance to the cav-e that rose vault-like 
hazily over their heads, both Roddy and Tinguah felt the 
unusual sensation of gonial warmth. Mingled with the 
gusts and puffs of bitter wind that blew around the crags, 
wafts of heated atmosphere reached them. They noticed 
it at once. Approaching still nearer, the air was humid 
and genial, though they now remarked that it had a peculiar 
odour. Tinguah sniffed vigorously. 

“ Like old he whispered, confident ialh’. “Animals 

in there.” 

Kyana was v^er^^ suspicious, going foi*ward a slow step 
at a time, with head lowered. 

For a little distance the moonlight fell within the cave. 
And just where its illumination began to fa^le, Rodtlv saw 
that the wall took the shape of rude, wide stoi)s formed in 
the stone, three of them—one above the other, and each 
some two foot high. Bn' its damp warmth the atmosphere 
iiere became quite oppressiv'o. 

Farther within the cav^e Roddy could see nothing ; there 
was a mere cavity of darkness. The other side showed 
dimly across a floor of even-surfaced rock. 

As he glanced down at that floor, Roddy exclaimed aloud. 
By the rays of tlio moon he saw growing in the angle 
formed by the floor and the first of the steps, a narrow lino 
of thin, dark vegetation—the leaves of the Arctic Popjiy. 

W’ith that an idea came to him. Placing his rifle on the 
steps, he climbed up, to see that abov^e the third step there 
rose a long stone trough, similar to that in the other caves, 


but thus raised higher. It was the crude contrivance 
which ho had previously named the “ Iceman's Flower- 
Box.” 

From his pocket Roddy took the electric torch. And 
as its rays went forth, ho nearly fell backwards from the 
topmost step. His joy served to almost upset his balance. 
For, in front of him, packed closely from end to end, was 
a long, stone trough, full of the living, growing Arctic 
Poppy. Late in the year as it was, maintained by the heat 
of tlio great chaml>er, thoie were still some three or four 
of the graceful lavender-mauve blossonas. 

It was the actual flower at last ! 

No interv'al, though, had Roddy for triumphant contem¬ 
plation of his find. Instead, at that same moment, ho 
clung in fear to the edge of the trough, actually digging in 
his fingers amongst the long-sought stems in order to main¬ 
tain himself securely where he was. 

Within the cave, instant on the showing of that flash of 
o'octric light, came the sound of hoofs drawn violently 
over the rocky floor. Some largo animal was scrambling 
frantically to its feet. 

From out of the nothingness, along tlie cave, in full, pon¬ 
derous pelt for the open, came a frightened miLsk-ox. 
Tinguah and Kyana pressed close to the wall to lot it pass. 
Then they followe^d in its w^ake. 

As if for their very lives they fled, as, loud as thunder, 
ensued a crashing noise that filled the cave. In throes, foui*s, 
then too many to count, crownls of other great jnusk-oxen 
came galloping out, till soon their huge billowy bodies 
thronged the cav'O tightly from side to side. All were mad 
to escape. Across tlio vvdiole width of the cavern was a sea 
of dark, tawniy, tossing hides, in which showed the broa»d, 
boiy brow-pieces of tremendous pairs of horns and great 
eves that glared frenzied with fright. So closely were they 
forced together that the coarse hair could bo heard rasping 
agaiast the side of the cave, and even between one animal 
and another. With the fierce friction, a smell of singeing 
arose from the grinding together of contending fur-clad 
giants. 

Somewhat recovering himself, finding that he w'as 
standing safe, Roddy ventured to flash the electric 
torch upon the surging mass. And as he did so, 
he seemed to see upon one patch of 
passing fur a grasping, tight-gripped 
human hand. 

The musk - oxen 
themselves uttered no 
sound, save that now^ 
and again Roddy 
heard vdolent explo¬ 
sions of breath as, 
demented by fear, the 
powerful brutes fought 
with each other for 
more foremost places 
and foothold. 

Locked into a solid, 
struggling body, the 
last of the mighty 
herd swept past. A 
little while Roddy 
paused, and then, 
with another look at 
that wonderful bod 
of living plants, ho 
descended to the floor 
of the cav'O. 

^\'he^o was Tin¬ 
guah ? Had he and 
Kyana been trampled 
to death by the 
onslaught of that 
stupendous rush ? 

To the cave-mouth 
Roddy went. Ho 
gazed out on tho 
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f “ In front of him, packed closely from end to end, was a long, stone trough, full of the 

living, growing Arctic Poppy.” 
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great gloaming 
white world ; and 
what he saw’ struck 
such a picture on 
hLs vision as ho 
could ever after 
conjure up at will. 

In the middle 
of the clear ter¬ 
race rose, directly 
before him, tlko 
one pile of rock, 
jagged, broken, 
A n d 


1ITT\ 

ranged around it, ^^ 

all with liomis ' 

pcrinting outwards 
tow’ards liim, were 
eight or nine big 

imisk-oxen. One V Jt 

of them, posted in > 

the centre, was 3^ 

oven larger tlian -f ^ 

the othei-s. ^ 

With heads to- ^ 

wards him, and 

enormous masses of ^ 

hide, they confronttnl the would- 
be robber of tlieir alxxU', actually 
as if they knew’ on what juissi<ni 
Koddy hatl come. Tlie\’ s(‘emcd 
about to attack him. Xow’ and 
again, mirzzle low and liorns 
with their sharp, curved ]>oints 
tlirust forward, one c»r another, with angry 
hoof stamping tlie ground, woiild take a 
few’ quick paces forward ; only again to 
back, and resume its position in the 
semicircle of thi*eatening monsters. 

Roddy kept liis stand, rifle to shoulder, 
defeiLsive against a sudden charge, not 
daring to mivance. Sometimes two at a 
time the musk-oxen bnjko ranU, only as 
surely to nvtake their places. Alwa\s 
they backed until tla'y wiae close against 
the rcK’k, which, in a maimer, they seemed 
to be defending. 

Pending that they did not come forward. 


he took four strides foi wai ds, tlicn reinainud 


rooted to the spot. 

The musk-oxen never moved. But 


** Something rose slowly up into semblance of human shape. 
It was the Iceman ! ** 


something that was on the rock—something 
that Koddy had mistaken for a mere patch of shadow’— 
rose slowly up into semblance of human shape. It was 
the Iceman ! 

At the summit of the rock, surrounded by tlie guardian 
beasts rangLxl around him, the Iceman was revealed, like 
some weird statue weathered by time ami poised on the 
cn-st of a pinnach^ 

Apelike, lie was on all fours, his legs Ijent ; he w’as 
cdolhed in shaggy liair, and liis long arms extended so 
that his knuckles were on the stone, liis head was raised 
almost at right anghvs to his ba<'k. Koddy could .see that 
the longer hair of his co\ering stirnnl in the bix’eze. While 
lu* remain('<l tlius, the Iceman never moved ; save that 
on<o Koddy thought that he gathered liimsclf more to¬ 
gether aiul shiftfnl his f<‘et slightl\- further und(?r liim. 

As the moon shone on the Iceman, liis face sIiowimI only 
in the shallow that was cast by his thi<‘k crop of wispy 
hair. Thiough the strands of that haii*, falling over 
his brow', l<oddy could again .see the yellow tinge of his 
:iychalls ; they had th<' gl(‘am of |)olish<*d hionze. 

K\na as they roinained thus, each seeming to be waiting 
for lh«5 othor, l<(Kl<ly told himself that liis best plan was 
to observe cveiy detail that he could while opportunity 


offered. For, w’ith such a creature as this, ho felt cor: 
there could be no interchange of courtesies or oven of gri 
ings. In the aspect of the Iceman there w’as someil 
that was wild and terrible. And yet it was this being v 
had reared and tended the Poppy ! 

Komembrance of that fact caiLsed Koddy to argue • 
himsidf that most certainly this Iceman must pos>t's- 
kind and gentler side to his nature. 

“1 will set down my gun,” decided Rorldy, ‘‘s 
unarmed, w’ill walk tow’anls him, speaking softly, th'» ■- 
he will not undei*sland my exact meaning.” 

luir these friendly overtures, though, Roddy hs.1 
chance. p]ven as ho was putting dowTi the gun, an an'’ 
rushed across the terrace, coming from out of tho « 
It was Kyana, tearing towards what he docmoil to ■ 
rightful quarry. And Koddy was glad to liear tho v 
of J’inguah, calling fruitlessly to the dog to come bac k. 

Out came a musk-ox to meet Kyana. Tliorou,:' 
angry, the big dog snapped at him, and wdth a sweep oi t 
huge heal was .sent nilling over and over on the gnv: 
\\ ith a (juick jump the musk ox ha<l almost reael.cl ' 
dog, w hen a shot rang out. Tinguah hail tinxl to 
KS ana's life. Tho musk-ox fell. 


{To be condudni.) 
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all the various broods of cav'y, none meets with more wido- 
>read favour than the Agouti. And next to the (lolden in 
opularity comes the Silver Agouti. Thanks largely to the 
Fforts of the Agouti Cavy Club, the classes for this variety at 
tiow.s and exhibitions are usually well filled, ami undoubtedly 
fie number of admirers of the Silv'or—or Orey, as it used to be 
ailed—is on the increase. A main reason for many people’s 
king this particular ‘‘pig’* may well be that, from a cavy 
iiicier’s point of view, the Silver is often built on jiartieularly 
ttractive lines. Its shape is frecpiently very good, and pro- 

ably a larger proportion of_ 

ilvers than of any other 
reetl have exceedingly 
iinely heads. 

Tlie standard of exhibition 
oints for Agoutis—includ- 
ig, of course, Silvers—is ns 
)llows :— 

Colour 

Evenness of ticking 
on body, chest 
and feet . . 

Shape 
Eyes 
Ears 

Goat and condition 


20 


30 

20 

10 

5 

15 


Total points 


100 



In colour this .Agouti 
ould be of a light silver Two Prize-Winning 

ade, with no other tint to mar it. Not a few .Agoutis that 
e intended to bo Silvers have an unfortunate admixture of 
golden or bronze tint that quite spoils them os Silvei-s. 
ley are commonly spoken of as being “ brassy.” A note 
at is added to the above standard of points reacis :— 

“The Silver should be of a bright silvery hue, having even 
rk ticking all through, w'ith che.st and feet to match ; the 
lly colour to be narrow and as near white as pos.sible.” 

Most Agoutis fail in ticking on the chest, underneath parts 
d feet, which is a detail to be carefully borne in mind when 
•u are acquiring stock. The importance of this matter is 
oved by consideration of the high number of points that is 
.en for ticking in the above standard. I need hardly remind 


you that by ‘* ticking ” is meant the dissemination of dork 
hairs throughout the ground colour. By ” even ticking,” it 
is implied that the ticking is to be everywhere in the same 
degree of com])letoness. VVhich is to say that it must not 
appear in patches. In choosing a .Silver, you should glance 
fii*st at its shape, arul also satisfy yourself that it is a sound 
and healthy animal. Then note what manner of ticking it 
has on chest, ears and feet. Also, there should be no circle 
round the eyes that is free from ticking. 

Probably tlie best -known name in the w orld of Agouti cavydom 
is that of the finn of Pickup & Crane, of Barnoldswick, Yorks. 
.Any time during the past twenty years, they liave been right 
to the fore with this breed, and it is from Mr. G. .A. Crane, who 
now carries on the business, that I hav'c had this photograph of 
a pair of notable w inning Silver Agoutis. 

Sometimes the charge is 
brought against the Silv'er 
Agouti that too many of the 
breed incline to bo what is 
called open - coated. Tlie 
meaning of that term is 
that the coat is not suffi¬ 
ciently close and dense, and 
the result of that condition 
is that the shape of the cavy 
sufTers, while the coat if-self 
appears unattractive and is 
not glos.sy and full of shine. 
Here, again, the buyer 
should bew'are. 

When selecting a cavy of 
any breed, let your choice 
always fall upon one that 
has a large, full, bright eye, 
wdiich is a sign of roliustness 
and good health. In a future 
article I shall have something more or less general to say 
about tw'o or three ailments to which cavics are sometimes 
liable. As a rule, though, our little friend, the cavy, is a 
remarkably healthy creature. And, provided you start with 
sound stock, and you manage yoiu* caviary on the right 
lines, you should have no trouble concerning the health of 
its inmates. 

The most important safeguards of your cavies’ health are :— 
freeilom from draught, provision of sufficient room in the hutch, 
cleanliness, and the w'cll-being that comes from regular and 
constant attention to the very simple wants of the little animal. 
Neglect is harmful if not actually fatal to all creatures that 
are kept in close captivity. For which reason no boy sliould 


Silver Agoutis. 
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keep a pet of any kind unless he is able and fully determined 
to properly look after it. 

Bedding should be daily well shaken up and aired, and should 
bo changed frequently. A canvas screen over the front of the 
hutch, and so contrived as to let down at night, will keep the 
interior cosy and dry. Tidy up the hutch daily, and give it 
a thorough clean-out at least once a w’eek. Every three montlis 
or so the hutch should bo scrubbed out with soap and scalding 
water, brushed with some strong disinfectant, such as carbolic, 
and left to dry. 

Some fanciers 
then white- 
w'ash the in¬ 
terior, or they 
use limewdiite. 

With either of 
tlieso carbolic 
should be 
mixed. Still 
more satisfac¬ 
tory it is to 
liave the in¬ 
sides of the 
li u t c li e 8 
painted. 

In an earlier 
article 1 men¬ 
tioned that 
wire netting 
of I-inch mesh 
sliould be used 
in the caviary, 

because nett- A Nautilus Fossil, after it was found in the cliffs. 

[The two photos on tills page, from a B.O.F.C. member— 
will keep out \v. Jtidiardson. Darlington—sliow an interesting '* liml ” 
mice. Make hi the clilfs at Skinnigrove, near Saltbnrn, Yorks. 1 
a note of it 

that mioo and rats are dire foes to cav'ies. If any mice or rah* 
come to visit your caviary, do not rest until you have got rid of 
th'^m. Not only do the.se pests frighten the cavics, they bring 
disease to them. Rats will attack cavies, biting their noses 
as they are peeping out througli the netting. Years ago I 
came across tlie theory profiounded in a weird old work on 
Natural History, that the “ guinea-pig ” W’as originally a rat, 
the tail of which had been bitten off by other rats who were 
joyous because their victim happened to be parti coloured ! 

♦ * 



c 


CATCHING BATS. 


1 


There are not a few- people to w hom bats are most repulsive 
creatures; tlio idea of actually handling a bat fills such 
iiulividuals with positive horror. Yet the bat is a wonderful 
little animal, lias most delicate and beautiful fur, and a small 
pink tongue, with which it is for ever licking and dressing its 
fur, so as to keep its coat in spick-and sjian condition. 

The chief dilliculty attending upon a study of the bat tribe 
is that these are creatures not so easy to take alive uninjured. 
And they are also very dillicult to keep alive in captivity. You 
may capture a bat and put it into a cage, w here, in a short while, 
it will feed from your fingers upon flies and bluebottles that have 
been caught for it. Probably the bat will allow’ you to gently 
stroke it, will seem to bo quite tame and contented. And then, 
witliout apparent cause, it will die. For whicli reason, if 
you capture a bat and take it home for better observation and 
ex i!ninution, you should most certainly soon let it go again. 

In Britain there are about fourtetMi species of bats. 1'he 
easiest w’uy of taking th(*m is to tliseov<*r the hiding-places where 
they rest during tlio day. Cliurch towers and old, big barns are 
favourite resorts, or dark corners under the roofs of isolated 
hoiist‘8. By the aid of a ladder, bats may bo taken in such 
situations, fast aslee]), hanging liead downwards by tlieir hooked 
hind elaw’S. 

The above instances relate to wliat may be (ennod colonie.s 
of bats. Probably, tlioiigh, the majority of these creatures 
sec'k tlaytinio shelter singly or in twos and threes. In our 
couutry rambles and explorations, com])arativcly few’ of us 
discover their hiding-plac(‘s, for the smaller kiufls of bats can 
easily pass through a cleft that is too narrow to permit insertion 
of the human liaiid. 


Bats that are in hiding in some restricted recess, can be h 
lessly driven forth for our brief observation, by being sr-i, 
out. A bundle of dried grass and leav’cs should be set 
and thrust into the opening. In a short space of time ar*? I 
that are there will come dashing out, affording us a gliii-j-i 
them by daylight. 

As you may know, it is quite possible to catch bat«? j 
ordinary butterfly not. There have been occasions w hen 
intent on catching moths in the twdlight have netted a 
by mistake. On no account, though, should you delil>'*i 
try to take bats in this w’ay, because it almost invariably luj i 
that the fragile w’ings of the bat are broken. These so . 
ivings are not wdngs at all. They are really a conne-. t; 
eery thin membrane betw’oen the prolonged finger-bonec. 
legs and tail of the strange little creature. 

Although, as above related, bats are often difficult to find 
you w’ant tliom, they are sometimes encountered by ac - 
And that in strange places. A year or so back seveij; 
bats were destroyed that had been found under a bathroon j 
in Surrey. For his holidays, an artist rented a Martelio n 
on the Kentish coast, and stretched a line across one 'i 
apartment therein that he used as a photographic dark r i 
Returning to the same quarters the following season, P i 
.surprised to find the line festooned by a long string, side hv'i 
of top.sy-turvy sleeping bats. 

Commonest of our bats is the little pij)i8trelle. In the co '-1 
it is a frequent practice to w'ave a w'hitc handkerchief in .' 
to attract these. A white liandkerchief wav’cd by the ' 
pool of w^ater at nightfall is said to bo a v’ery effective lor 
l)ats, though, personally, I liave not experimented wr 
Certainly, bats are plentifully to be found Ifunting for ins-" 
night over the surface of ponds and pools, more partk xj 
wdion these piece? of w’ater are situated in wooded vallt-v 
you w’atch a number of bats so skimming to and fro, you i 
perhaps, see some of them actually dipping into the v 
It is near water that the species known os Daubenton's t- 
most usually to be found. 


* * m 



To the making of “ wonder books” on the subject of 
liistory there is, apparently, no end, for certainly it uj ‘ 



The Fossil cut in two. 

The Skeleton of the Nautilus can be plainly seen. 

science wliich can yield the greatest number of surprisin’' 
a'ld circum-stances. As regards informative value, tliough. a: > 
quality of presenting astounding truths in a really useful mn: ’ i 
no w’ork of the kind with which I am acquainted, can co?- - 
w ith ‘‘ Marvels of the Animal World,” which Mr. VV. S. Ik rr - 
F.Z.S., the well-know’n naturalist and animal phot-ograpiif ^ 
written and amply illustrivtod w’ith forty-five of his own u-. 
camera pictures from life. 

One or two extracts from the table of contents wall 
to show’the w’ide scope of the work. Sucli are ‘‘Animalsw 
Simm Death,” ” Animals as Prize-fighters,” ” Wild .\r ' ' 
I’rained by Man to Hunt,” ” Offensive and Defensive Wt-af ' 
of Animals,” ” Animals which Give Klectrie Shocks,” 
Includod in the chapter entitled ” Mammals as N 
Builders.” there is an account of the only instance of an on 
utan’s nest being built in this country, together with a p! 
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ph of tne structure. Ttie builder was “ Jacob,” one of the method of securing the insects, and of forwarding them to their 
nates of the apes’ JioiLse at the London Zoo. He had destination, is to deal wdth them neither as caterpillar nor os 

•eooded in effecting his esctips, and as to what happened imago or perfect insect, but as cocoon. 

orw’ards, on a dark November evening, I must refer you to The insect-hunters employed for this purpose are natives, and 

) book for information. Anyway, the nest in f\ tall tree usually there is keen rivalry to secure the appointment as such, 

•iipied only about ten minut«?s in the making, and a very In a measure, though, it is skilled work. Only those who have 

nnietrical, well-constructed affair it was, too. some real knowledge of the in.sects themselves, and of the forests 

riio picture, herewith reproduced, of ” The Sloth That Walks that contain them, can hope to make a fair wage out of the 

>sifio-Down,” is one of the illustrations to the chapter dealing occupation. Some of the hunters are the sons of insect-hunters, 

til “ Animal Locomotion,” wherein we are told that:— and. from long acquaintance with all the secrets of the business. 



“ The great ant-eater, when walking, bends the toes of its 
•e-feet back ; but the manner in which the sloth progresses is 
on more remarkable, for the creature walks in an upside- 
wm position, holding on to the branches of the trees by moans 
the powerful and curved claws with which its fore-feet and 
1(1-feet are armed. Occasionally, however, it will descend 
the ground, but in such a situation it is only able to procec'd 
til the greatest ditFiculty, dragging itself along by hooking on 
tlie stones and tussocks of grass 
at^ may happen t(3^ ^b^ hi its 

)plies the whole length of its 
re-arms to the ground.” 

In commencing his valuable 
lapter upon the topic of 
.Vnimal Sanctuaries,” the author 


they are able to proceed direct to some tree or shrub, and show 
whore, at any rate, there ought to be a certain kind of cocoon. 

Best part of the hunting is done when the leaves of the trees 
have fallen. Then the cocoons can easily be seen hanging from 
the branches. In all probability the hunter uses a pair of field- 
glasses. And when, at the proper season, he has searched the 
branches of a tree from end to end, there is not much chance of 
his having missed any entomological treasure worth having. 

In addition to being a success- 
hunter, the man must bo a 
clever packer of his .'jpecimens 
^ for carriage. And at this some 
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That mankind has at la.«t 
a Used his responsibilities to- 
arcls the wild animals which 
Dpulato the earth is made 
lanifest by the efforts he has 
lade of late years to afford them 
certain amount of protection 
gainst the commercial and sport- 
ig instincts of a section of the 
immunity, and although, unfor- 
inately, some creatures have 
een hunted and slaughtered to 
jch an extent as to leave little 
ojie of their ever again being 
lontiful in their haunts, yet, 
appily, it is not too late to save 
thers from a similar fate.” 
Mention is made of our owm 
ird-sanctuaries in the Brent 
hilley, in Highgate Woods, at 
ietchworth, in Hertfordshire, and 
h’can Down, Somerset. Tlum 
ollows reference to the largo game 
eserves or sanctuaries abroad, 
uch as that of Yellowstone 
*ark, Wyoming, the four Amcri- 


A CAPITAL variety of Spring 
subjects characterised the entries 
for the May competition, and 
the work of adjudication this 
month was by no means easy. 
It is a matter for gratification 
that so many comp)etitor8 
evidently relied upon personal 
observation in the preparation of 
their drawings, photos, and essays. 
Special mention must bo made 
of the ” Signs of Spring ” 
coloured drawing submitted by 
Phyllis Deuchars (Bexhill), this 
showing a sprig of palm, buds of 
the hoi’se-chestnut and flowering 
currant, catkins, and Ix'rried ivy. 
A painting of white narcissi in a 
vase, by H. E. Riddctt (King’s 
Cross), another frequent prize¬ 
winner in the Field Club com¬ 
petitions, W 618 also 80 excellent 
that 1 feel compelled to award 


The Slotli. 

(From “ Marvels of the Animal World.” See ” PIrtnre and Pen.”) 



an bison reserves ; Grand Canyon National Park ; the two tw.:) first prizes this month. Among the essays I would single 

.’anadian bison reserves known as Elk Island Park and out for commendation, ” Early Spring Flowers of the Field,” 

Buffalo Park, and so on. by George Woollatt (Erith) ; ‘‘Protective Coloration of Young 

Amidst the British possessions in Africa,” we are in- Birds,” by Fra,nk Rsid (Leicester) ; and ” The Catkins of the 

prmo(i, ‘‘there are quite a number of reservi^s for the pro- SillovV,” by Wilfrid Oliver (Wandsworth). The Prize Awmrd 

ervaticin of animal life. Of these, seven are situated in for Miy is as follows:— 

ihodesia, four in Nigeria, three in the Transvaal, two in the Htlf-Guinea Prize for Nature Note.— George Woollatt, 
•udan, two in bomaliland, two in Uganda, an«l a like number ‘‘ P’•Ttliorpe,” B 3 xlpy Road, Erith. Half-Guinea Prizes for 

n both Nyasaland and British East Africa In addition, there N vt ire Drawing.— Phyllis Deuchars, 40, Sea Road, Bexhill- 

.rc several others in Cape Colony and Natal.” o i-S3a; H. E. Riddett, 10, Charlotte Terrace, King’s 

That is news well calculated to hearten all animal-lovers. Cross, N. 1. 
v’ho, indeed, will discover something that is eminently to their E^tra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books.— Dapiiine 
aste in every one of the 2.e0 pages of this fact-filled volume. It Sr;{rcKLVND, ” Heathlands,” Abbey School, Malvern Wells, 

3 published by Thornton Butter worth, London. And, as a Worcestershire ; Wilfrid Oliver, 44, Rosehill Road, W’ands- 

oncluding item, instancing its utility, I may mention that the worth, S.W.18 ; Stuart L. Sindall, ” Macquarie,” 37, Leigham 

hapter ‘‘Concerning Golclfish and their Kindred” contains Court Drive, L?igh-on-Sea; Frank Reid, 35, Western Park 

nauy practical hints that should be known to all who keep Itead, Leicester; William A. W’^hite, 42, Dover Street, Hull ; 

hat ornamental variety of carp. F. W. Nash, 25, Rye Piece, Bedworth, near Nuneaton, 


W’arwickshire. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 



V considerable trade is done in imported cocoons of many 
pofies of lepidoptoia. Dealers resident in this country have 
heir agents in all lands abroad that can furnish splendid speci- 
nens of fine butterflies and moths. And the most convenient 


Extra Priz 33 of Two-and-Sixpenny Books.— W^illiam Taylor, 
51, W.i 3 \tstono Road, Southsea ; Ronald T. Lewis, 12, Orchard 
Cjttag3S, Dawh^y Hoad, Hayes, Middlesex ; Alan Ruddle, 
5, Dolphin Road, Slough ; F. C. Walker, 3, Maple Grove, 
Rigby; C. H. McLouohlin, Brixton Villa, Baddow Road, 
C'oclmfford ; Wilfred Davison, Lilac Cottage, Aby, near 
Alford. Lincolnshire; R. Eddy, 13, Pembroke Road, Norwich ; 
Olvf Drewitt, Lindon House, Tonbridge ; Edward H.yrrlson, 
Ifi. Incline Road, Hollinwood, Oldham. 

Specially Commended.—H. N. Johnson, Hull ; Harry 
Mulholland, Gosport; Stephen Pethybridge, New'ton Abbott : 
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M. A. C. Hinton, Streatham ; C. A. Thrift, West Croydon ; 
Richard Glanville, Hampstead, N.W. ; S. D. Usherwood, West 
Wickham ; M. Skipper, Hornsey ; Mary Bigg, Leicester ; Karl 

V. Lalhnan, Falkland Islands; J. Knox-Thomas, Hereford ; 
C. B. Currie, Haddington ; F. H. Banfield, Hayes ; Arthur E. 

Bridgewater, Birmingham; B. Orr, Bulawayo, Rhodesia ; 
J. Frelford, East Finchley; Margaret S. Bennett, Glasgow ; 
Douglas Taylor. Redditch ; Tom Proctor, Earby ; F. Smithies, 
York ; Harold Rajiiauth, Port of Spain, Trinidad ; George E. 
Marshall, Clayton West; Joyce Ruston, Wolverhampton ; 
Alex. W'alker, Longsidc, N.B. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Queries and Answers. 

J. U. Riog. —I was pleaml to have your interestliiK brief note. Place s^ome 
clean gravel at the lK)ttoni of your aquarium, with, if pos.Hib!e, a growing 
aquatic plant or two. It freciuently happens that small lish of different 
kinds are best kept apart, each variety in a ve.s.sel to it.^elf, as some .species 
arc very ciuarrelsome with otliers. 

JI.\R.JORTE Pitts.—.M any tluinks lor your letter. But are you quite certain 
that it was a Seilge Warbler ? The stay of this migrant in this country 
is usually from April to September. The long-tailed tlt-inouse is rather 
local, l)ut is toh rahly common all over the country. 

W. S. (JiLPKRT.—The foo<l of the Kestrel is chielly mice, and on op<Mi grounrl 
where there are plenty of mice there is a po.ssihility of seeing a kestrel. 
But 1 .should not like to .siiy that the bird you .saw " inhabits " that part. 

P. Fidoin.— The “ ('nekoo’s mate” is the wryneck, so called becaase it 
api>ears each year just in advam'c of tlie cuckoo. The ** l)utcher-l)ird ” 
is the red-l)aeked shrike, which, like all .shrikes, .spit.s its prey upon tiiorns 
near its nest. It is common in certain Iwalities. 

A. Pkkki'E.—A mbergris, used In the making of scent, is found sometimes in 
the intestines of the siK’rrn whale, and sometimes is found tloatiug in the 
.sea. Its normal price is. perhaps, live pounds per ounce, ami live or six 
years ago. a whaler .secured some from one whale that .sold tor 
it is a .soli<l sul►stance, of marbled grev ami black aj>pcaranee. 

W. Willis.— The total of “si\tv-cight British butterflies” may be said 
to be correct. But that inchide.s several that are now, presumably, extinct, 
and certain migratory and accidental visitors, tlie latter ver.v likely 
blown across Cbannid from the Continent. For identification purposes, 
you should compare your .specimens with a ” type ” collection in some 
inu.seuni, or with the cohareii nlates in a standard work, sucli as South’s 
"Butterflies of the British Isles.” 

Walter Ferris. —(beasc is an evil that may threaten any collection of 
Icpidoptera. It is particularly liable to attack the bigger-lKKlied iii.sc'cts, 
and, onco established, may spread rai)idly. Jllr. h. W. Newman, wlio is 
the jiroprietor of the well-knowh butterfly and moth ” farm ” at Bexley, 
Kent, has suggested the following method for cleaning iasccts that have 
lK*en attacked by grease: “Buy from a chemist a packet of Fuller's 
earth. Place a layer of it In a .saucer, about half-an-ineb deep. Pin 
your greasy insects on this, so that the wings and body lie on the earth. 
Now cover the in.seets with more Fuller’s earth, by means of shaking 
it over tliem. .Leave for three weeks. Then remove tlie in.sects, blow 
off the adhering ‘ earth,’ and if any remaliLS, carefully nunove it with a 
camel’s-hair brush. Should the In^ly only be greasy, it is only neces.sary 
to cover that, and not the wings as well.” 

P. T. E.—Many Ix'etles are to be found amongst the stems or the roots of 
tufts of grass, which tufts sliould be .'*baken out over a stieet of pajier. 
If near water, plunge the tufts of grass in this. The Iwetles w’ill rise to 
tile surface in butible.H of air, and will come swimming tow’ards land. 
During winter, many beetles are to U* found in moss. 


WHAT TO DO: AUGUST. 

Evkrv nature student should know the “ small det-r 
of our meadows and fields. These are tlie sh rt 
tailed field vole ; the water vole, also called water rat 
the bank vole ; the common shrew, and the lor.;; 
tailed field mouse. 

If you go out to hunt for a glimpse of these litil 
creatures, os likely as not it will be the bank vole th..- 
first catches your eye. For, in colour, the bank v:l 
is of a pretty, bright red-brown. The short-tail* i 
field vole is sometimes called the meadow mou.se, ae-i 
the best place to look for it is in low-lying moist gnis- 
lands. It is of dull brown colour, with greyish uuciv: 
parts. Curiously enough, the water vole is just likf 
the short-tailed field vole, only it is very much bigger 
The water vole lives along the banks of streams. •: 
almost any piece of water. Also found in daii i 
meadows, where, as on river banks, it tuniuis Ijii. 
passages into the soil. 

Bc.sides the common shrew', we have the wa!-: 
shrew' and the pigmy, or lesser, shrew. All of lheiu .ir’ 
what have been described as “ long-nosed little ini'”' 
though, os a matter of fact, they are not mice at a.l. 
The long-tailed field mouse is a true mouse, aiui ► 
delightful light yellowish-brown animal it is, *. 
though terribly destructive to peas and seetls generally 

If you are out on a ramble in search of luiee, \"J 
should not only keep an eye upon the ground. Th 
bank vole may be often caught literally up a tree, for 
it is very fond of the buds to eat, and.if you are wan 
you may likely enough suiprise a bank vole either 
climbing up a tree or scrambling down. 

One of the best places to watch silently, is on 
banks of some small well-wooded stream. There yi u 
may get a peep at both the land and the water creat Ur's. 
Hiding discreetly, you may even see a long-tailed fiel-i 
mouse in the branches above your head, for it is a 
capital climber. Once you have acquired the lial it 
of tracking these small animals, you will grow more 
proficient at it. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open io all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulalini: 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list ^i. 
below, w'ill bo awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 


and a similar pr ize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH 

The .subjects for tliese will l)c left to the elioieo of the Competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Elssays must b? 
sender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Note? : 
not exceed r>iK) words in length, and bfitli tlarse, pilotograplis, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and ago legibly wn' 

As tliis competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign rf 
of the “B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Not<?s, Photo_' 

and (Irawirig.s w’ill bo publislicd from time to time in __ 

these piigi's. The closing date for cacli competition is 
the 22iid of tlie month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as tinal in all cases, and no correspondence can 
he imtiqed into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are reqm'sted to address all MSS., Photo- 
grajilis. ote., to ‘'Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “B.O.P.,” 

4, lh)uveri(> Street, Lontlon, E.C. 4. 

I.i^T or PKI7.KS FOR Sr, LECTION.—C.Ainenw. mugnifying-Rlasses. 
rollfc p ontine-boxes, liotanical albuin.s and 

pri -'-c^. t(iura:iin-iM‘ns. poekt-t-knives, poeket-conipasse.s, insect- 
e.ises, liutterily in ls, albmns, and handsome volumes. 

Jt will greatly facilitate the prize nw'ard if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
th(Mr choice of a prize from tlie list given. On the MS. 
or photograjih, or in the covering letter, the wording 
sliould l>e as follows : “ If successful, I should like to 

liiivo a [insert name of article hcrej as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, priro Gd. post 
Suitable foi \NL'iiiin;^ on tlie cap or .sleeve. 



Buttoe 

Badge. 

Made In mcUl for cm: 
wear. Price Is. 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


CING WATER LILIES THAT 
FLOAT. 

I possible to make beautiful water 
to float in a bowl out of simple 
;rials. For the purpose secure some 
material like muslin. This should 
lain and without pattern, although 



How the petals are cut out. 


10 flowers are wanted in colours the 
erial could bo in any desired shade. 
3 a first step cut out circles of the 
erial. Nine of these, in three different 
j, go to the making of each lily. 

biggest circles might be fiv^e inches 
larneter, the next four, and the smallest 
\ about throe inches across. From 
,0 rounds of material cut out the petals 
he lines to bo seen in the sketch, 
et a candle, and cut this up into 
‘ral pieces, taking away the bits 
of wick. 
Melt the 
lumps of wax 
in a tin can 
and, when it 
is liquid, dip 
the shapes 
of the water 
lily into it. 
Wave about 
in the air 
for a moment 
or so, and 
the wax will 
soon set. 

It is now 
possible to 
start putting 
the water lily 
together. 
Holding one 
the larger pieces of waxed material 
ween the fingers, bend it -round in 

11 shape. The warmth of the ringere 
make the wax soft and easily bent. 

;hion all the pieces in this way so 
t the smaller will fit inside the larger, 
lei the lower part of the pieces over 
lame for a moment and then settle 


them into their positions w'hen the flow’er 
is being made up. As one proceeds it 
is evident that a most beautiful model 
of a water lily is growing up under one’s 
hands. 

The flower is finished by adding a 
bunch of yellow silk threads to represent 
the stamens. Lengths of the thread 
are tied together and the lower ends 
are dipped in liquid candle wax. Before 
the wax sets, the mass is thrust down 
into the heart of the flower, where it 
is firmly held in position. 

Owing to the lightness of the wax, 
the water lily will float. It may be 
needful to make a small amount of adjust¬ 
ment to get it quite upright. By bending 
the petals about the desired balance 
is soon secured, and the blossom floats 
just like a real flow'er. These water 
lilies make the most attractive table 
ornaments w'hen floated out on bowls. 

S. Leon.vkd Bastin. 

♦ « « 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTF. 

DEVELOPING IN HOT WEATHER. 

Developing in the summer time is usually 
quick work, but the high temperature 
of the solutions will often start frilling, 
and even melting of the film. In very 
hot weather it pays to cool the developing 



The Finished Flower. 

(“ Making Water Lilies that Flont.”) 


solutions by standing the bottles which 
hold them in a bucket of water for some 
hours before u.se. Developing dishes, 
especially if these are of porcelain, may 
also be cooled by being kept in water 
until required for use. Slight frilling 
or softening of the gelatine may often 
be checked by jiLst holding the dish in 
a bowl of w^ater for a moment or so. 
This brings down the temperature of 
the developing solution. In more serious 
cases resort must be had to alum or 
formalin to harden the film. A saturated 
solution of alum should alwa^'s be kept 
handy. This is used with an equal 
part of water to soak the softening 
negative in for five minutes. Where 
formalin is used one part should bo mixed 
with nine parts of water. In both these 
cases the softening of the film is checked, 
and there will be no further trouble. 


OUR ARMY BANDS. 

All of us w'ho w^atch a regiment march¬ 
ing through the streets like to see and 
listen to the band, w'hich heads the 
procession, but how many of us can tell 
at once the name of the regiment ? As 
a delightful aid to identification, Mr. 
W. J. Gordon, the w'ell-known “ B.O.P.” 
contributor, has compiled a careful and 
attractive history of the “ Bands of the 
British Army ” (Frederick Warne & Ck).), 
for w'hich Mr. F. Stansell, the artist of 
many “ B.O.P. ” coloured plates, has 
supplied a large niunber of pictures in 
colour. 

All the drummers of the cavalry regi¬ 
ments are show'n, with their drum-bamieis 
and their drum - horses, together with 
a representative selection of bandsmen 
from the Royal Artillery, Royal En¬ 
gineers, the Foot Guards, and every 
variety of Infantry of the Line. Par¬ 
ticularly interesting is it to note the 
various instruments that are depicted : 
kettledrums, bass drum, side drum, 
cymbals, bagpipes, fife, clarionet, 
bassoon, oboe, cornet, bugle, trumpet, 
trombone, horn, saxhorn, euphonium, 
bombardon and the ophicleide, the key 
serpent, which took the place of the curly 
old wooden serpent that was eight feet 
long. The drum, by the way, is the 
oldest of musical instruments; it is 
prehistoric, and is used all the world over. 

Mr. Stansell’s plates, accurately drawn 
and beautifully reproduced, give this 
history of our military bands especial 
value. Boys will delight in the book 
and find it most useful for reference. 


* *• « 

A NOTABLE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

The new library at Bembridge School, 
Is’e of Weight, w’hich General Seely opened 
early this year, is a simple but beautiful 
building with large windows looking to 
the South across Whiteclifl Bay, and to 
the West across Culver Cliff and Bem- 
bridgo Dowm. It has several architec¬ 
tural features of interest. The roof is 
supported by exposed oak beams. The 
entrance door is made of local elm, un¬ 
stained. studded wuth nails. Its heavy 
w^rought-iron hinges were made by a 
village smith. The library contains a 
large brick fireplace with an open hearth. 
In the West window^ is a stained glass 
picture of St. George. The colouring of 
this picture is of great delicacy and 
beauty. The interest of the room is 
increased by a series of pictures painted 
on wood, the work of Miss Cecily Peele 
and Miss Sally Ward. 

The library is not only beautiful as a 
building, but it is one of the best school 
libraries in the country. It possesses some 
distinctive features. An important 



low the silk threads are 
nched to form the 
.mens. 
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section is devoted to American History 
and Institutions, for the school has n 
regular course on these subjects as part 
of its ordinary curriculiira It also 
contains a section relating to local history. 
Some of the senior boys have recently 
written a book on the history of the Isle 
of Wight, and this part of the library 
reflects their interests. 

Tlie library possc'sses a number of 
literary treasures of great interest. These 
include an edition of “John Inglesant,” 
in which the author has written a 
hitherto unpublislied message to the 
American Nation, from which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract :— 

“The reception and appreciation 
of my book by the United States of 
America has given me the liveliest 
satisfaction. It seems to me to be 
another proof of the bond of union 
between that great nation of the West 
and the Mother Country ; a union 
which it is my fervent and constant 
prayer to our Heavenly Father may 
never be broken, even for a moment.” 

J. Henry Shorthouse 

(January 19th, 1901). 
There is also the copy of “ Ethics of 
the Dust,” which formerly belonged to 


Swinburne, containing the following in¬ 
scription by Kuskin, who gave it to 
him :— 

“ To A. C. Swinburne, with the old 
lecturer’s earnest regards.” Christ¬ 
mas, 1885. 

There are autograph letters by Scott, 
Turner, and others ; a sixteenth-century 
Froissart w'ith a fine early wood-cut; 
examples of books produced at the great 
private presses, and many other items. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
all is the first notebook used by Kuskin 
ns a bo 3 ^ containing his early sketches 
and writings. These include a drawing 
of a tree, upon wdiich he has written that 
it was his first tree. When he u.sed this 
sketch-book he was a boy of 11. A large 
part of it is filled with very careful 
descriptions of minerals. 


“ Th.\t little prayer every night and 
morning—do you still make a practice of 
saying it ? Never get out of the habit. 
God’s ear is ever open to the prayer of 
a boy, however humble tlie petit on. 
And what a sheet-anchor to faith suc’.i a 
regular prayer-hal)it may become ! ” 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNEF 

SHDT-PROBLEM Fo. 20. 

Bristol Opening:—11 —16, “ 

Hi—20. 24—19, 7—11, 26—33. H 
18—15, 9—13, 22—18, 5- 9. 3i 
and the position is :— 
white. 



BLACK. 

Black to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM Xa 
Position : Black men on 1,3, 4, 5, 
8 , 11, 12, 13, 18, 19. White men 
15, 20, 21, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. S, 
White to move and win : 26—22.1- 
22—17, 13—22, 27—23, 19—26. K 
18—27, 25—2, 11—18, 32—M. " 
w’ins (Bonar vcraxis Brown, Scots 
A fine early trap-shot. 

* « * 

Miggs Minor on 
Punctuation. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 

O F compo.sition I may say 

It gives me v'ery little pain 
For 1 po.s.ses8 a rapid flow 
Of language and my writing 'j 

But punct-uation full of snares 
My soaring spirit serv’cs to cow 
And rticn behold me wdth a row 
Of furrows on my puttzled bro» 

My sense of w liere a comma shot • 
Be placed is palpably absurd 
And wdien I get a colon right 
I think a miracle’s occurred 

The tricky hyphen and the dadi 
I tackle with a quaking heart 
I’m even doubtful as to how 
The period should play its part 

The query and quotation marks 
Ari.se in turn my brain to tee.'-* 
And never can I recogni.so 
The uses of parentheses 

Then eomea the exclamation sicn 
To drop more bitter in my cup 
As for the asterisks my stars 
I simply have to give 'em up 

So when you’ve reael what I ' 
In pity for a stopless elf 
Choo.se from the tokens traced 1’^' 
And punctuato these lines youc 

,?:!•(?) - ; “ ” • • • . 

. . .()-?• 



JUST TUB THING. 

SiTfirKmun : “ 'Kro, 1 thl.n won’t ilol You’ve (liven me Treiioli ’alfpcnny * ’’ 
.SMM.i. I'lKruAsrn; "Oh, havc lY iSever mind; have it up tor chair^e lor people 
wJio liiiy Trench rolU I ** 
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3. H.— 1. Your suggestion as to the cover title lias been 
considered, but it is not practicable at present. 2. Some 
binding-cases are prepared without the lettering of the 
volume ; these are suitable for binding up back numbers 
of a year for which the special case is not available. 

R. Aylen. — 1 . Tlie other variations of your name are Ayling 
and'Aylin, and all mean “the son of Aylwin,” which is 
an old Knglish name. Compounds of “ win ” generally 
become corrupted into “ in,” “ en ” and “ ing.” So you 
will find the name Golden for the earlier form of Goldwin. 
Your friend’s name, Underw’ood, is what is termed 
“ local,” and originally signified “ of the underw’Ood,” 
that is “ one living at the foot of the wood.” 2. If you 
w'ish to form a stamp club at your school, you should ask 
permission of your head-master to start one. Possibly 
one of the masters will be a philatelist and will help you. 
H. Moore. —The particulars are giv^en in “ The Articled 
Clerk’s Manual,” sold by all law h.ooksellers. 

C. (Dover). —Thank you for your letter. The Scottisli 
double tressure is not flory with the six lilies pointing out- 
w’ards, but flory counterflory with the lilies at the corners 
pointing outwards and the other three pointing inwards. 

5.—The half libra is a Peruvian coin worth ten shillings. 
The obverse of your specimen is correct with “ Truth and 
Justice” as the motto; but the reverse seems to be the 
badge of some club founded on the date mentioned ; and 
the piece is only of value as a curiosity, 
itary Training. —The only Military colleges are the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich and the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. The “ Guide to Army Examina¬ 
tions ” is obtainable from Rees, Ltd., 0, Regent Street, 
S.W. 1, and through any bookseller. Adv'ertisernents of 
schools and tutors preparing candidates for W^oolwich or 
Sandhurst appear in the “ Army and Navy Gazette.” 

L. C. —For a Scot you are strangely ignorant of your national 
arms. The coin, or rather token, is an Edinburgh half¬ 
penny ; the “ somebody holding up ” the cross is Saint 
Andrew ; the date is 1801 ; and the only part of the in¬ 
scription you can make out are the first two w rds of your 
national motto. Netno me impiine lace.ssil, which means 
“ Nobody injures me with impunity.” The other piece is 
an exhibition medal, and Z. A. R. stand for South African 
Republic. 

C. Robertson. —In reply to your queries about “ The Roy's 
Own Printing Press ” :—1. A fount is a complete assort¬ 
ment of types of one sort, with all that is necessary for 
printing wdth that particular kind of letter. The fount 
mentioned in reply to Question 6 contains (5A 12a, and 
the rest of the type in proportion. 2. A composing stick 
is a small instrument of steel and l)rass, with a sliding 
adjustment, for holding the types before they are set up 
in the galley. This would not be necessary, however, in 
the case of very small worky which may bo set up direct in 
I the frame (see reply to Question 10). It is useful in setting 
lip extended matter, e.g., matter exceeding a dozen lines 
of type. .1. You will find the addresses of plenty of wood 
turners in the London Post Olflce Directory. Try, for 




A HHAVV MAIL IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Postal Slave Bethink you, illiwtrloiw mvster, that ’tls the 
la^t «tra\v that breaks the camel's back: sco you not that one 
more brick will be iny finish ? ” 


instance, Messrs. D. Smither & Sons, of 81, Curtain Road, 
E.C.2. Tiie cost of turning a pair of w'ood screws should 
not exceed one shilling. 4. The eccentric roller should be 
of slightly oval section, the smallest diameter being I J in. 
and the largest 11 in. The screws should be inserted 1 { in. 
from the edge of greatest diameter, and nol (as inadver¬ 
tently stated in the article) 1| in. The question has doubt¬ 
less been raised as the result of this slip. 5. The strips 
forming the sides of the type carriage should bo 61 in. 
long and J of an inch wide. 6. Write to the Model Printing 
Press Co., 41, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, for a price-list. 
You can obtain from them a small fount of very useful 
metal type for about 10s. ; but if you are friendly with a 
local printer, you should be able to obtain from him a 
smaller quantity for a correspondingly smaller outlay. 
7. A forme is the name applied.to the body of the type 
when it is set up and locked together ready for taking an 
impression. 8. You ought not to have any difficulty in 
obtaining a rubber-faced roller from any wholesale 
stationers. A very good substitute, how’ever, is a photo¬ 
grapher’s squeegee, sold by Messrs. Boots (Photo Depart¬ 
ment) for Is. 4d. 9. Yes : you cannot effectively insert a 

wood screw into a hole which has not been screw-threaded. 
10. As stated in the article, the typo may bo set up in the 
frame itself. Select one of the packing strips (called 
“ furniture ”) just the thickness of the space you want to 
leave between each line (say J in. thick) ; place this in the 
frame, and abov^e it one or more stouter strips, leaving 
sufficient space abov’e the ^ in. strip for setting up a line 
of type ; then select another thin strip, and proceed with 
another line ; and so on. Tho strips of packing wood 
should be J in. deep to support the length of type now on 
the market. 11. Remember that rubber type cannot be 
properly used in this press in conjunction with an inking 
roller. Rubber type needs an inking pad. 

B. C. Liw3. —Heligoland is still Prussian, but its fortifications 
have been blowoi up, and it has to remain unfortified. 

M. A. B. —Two Roman coins ; the inscription on one stands 
for Caesar Vespasianus Augustus (about a.d. 70), and that 
on the other for Ca3sar Augastus Gennanicus (about a.d. 17). 
They are not w’orth more than a shilling each. 

E. R. — 1. The mint marks on gold coins issued from colonial 
mints are the very small letters above the date. S means 
Sydney ; M means Melbourne ; P means Perth ; C means 
Ottawa, Canada; and I means Bombay, India. 2. The 
bronze of our coinage contains 9o parts of copper, 4 of tin, 
and 1 of zinc. 

Churchmail.—The bomb sermon Is preached at Rt. James’s, 
Garlickhithe, on Garlick Hill, E.C.4, on the l.'Uh of June 
ev’ery year, in memory of the German bomb w’hich smashed 
one of the stained glass windows in 1917. 

D. R. Hutchinson. —You will be interested to learn that your 
name means “ the .son of Hugh,” the present form (and 
also those of Hutchins, Hutchings and Hutchison) coming 
from the diminutive “ Huchon ” or “ Huchin,” this latter 
being spelt later with a “ t ” (Hutchin). It is chiefly a 
North English name. An interesting fonn of the name m 
the 14th century was Huchonson. 


for this page mmt tm ad-lr^^xfiel to the Editor, " B.O.V." 4, BouvT.RlE 
STREET, London, H.C. t, and eneelopea should he marked " Correspondence." 
As space is limited, onlg those t/nerU'S that are of generai interest to readers 
will tje answered. Correspondents are. reminded that, owing to the " b.0.l\." 
going to press somewhat in advance of ptiblication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible. 
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NOT AS IN THE DAYS OF SPANISH G( 

I^P-TO-DATE YOUHO TREASURE-HUNTER (who IlM A\m 
secret cavern hoard of a deceased middle-Kuropeao 
“ Confusion I German marks, Austrian crowns, m 
roulWes ! At the present rate of exchange Fm afraid mjf! 
even cover the expedition’s travelling expenses I " 


IDENTIFIED. 

Tkacuer : Can any boy tell me what coin&i 

and goes out like a lamb ? ” 

Billy (aged nine) : “ Please, sir, I know.” 

Teacher ; “ Well. Billy, what is it ? ” 

Billy (triumphandy) ; “The landlord, when fatherp 


And to whom does thi.^ lov'cly violin belong ? ’ asked the 
visiting lady of the cotter’s wife. 

“ ^’hat’.^ my Tisband’s, my lady; ’e wouldn’t rest till he 
’ad one.’’ 

“ Dear, dear,” went on the visitor, “ but I did not know that 
Mr. (libson could play the vdolin ? ” 

“ Blesfl you, no, my lady,” said the old dame. “ nor can ’e. 
Why, ’e don’t even know ’ow to wind it up yet ! ” 


Sea Tales. 

HO’LL sing to mo a song of the sea. 

To the tune of the wind-flung spray ? 
Who’s found his rest on ocean’s breast 
For a day and a day and a day. 

Who’ll sing a song of the rollers long 
That beat on our Western shore ? 

Who’s felt earth shake as they thund’rous break 
With steady, tireless roar. 


THE POINT OH VIEW. 

In a railway carriage on the way up to London a youth had 
disturbed and annoj'ed the other passengers by loud and foolish 
remarks during a great part of the journey. 

As the train passed a well-known lunatic asylum he remarked : 
“ I often think how nice the asylum looks from the railway.” 

“ Some day,” growled an old gentleman, “ you will probably 
hav'o occasion to remark how nice the railway looks from the 
asylum.” 


Who’ll sing me true of the waters blue 
Of the southern summer seas ? 

Who, in their arms, lulled by their chamw, 
Has lain and rocked at ease. 


A FINE, plump fowl arrived at the oflices of a Fleet Street 
weekly paper some time ago by parcel post. Each of the sub¬ 
editors had made up his mind to annex the bird, but these hopes 
were disappointed by the editor himself, who took it home and 
dined off it. 

The following morning a letter came to the pffices from a 
“ Constant Remler.” It ran thus : 

“ Dear Sir,—By an earlier post I sent you a chicken. It 
has been the source of mucli dis¬ 
cussion among a few of us, and we p--— 

have decided to let you settle the , 
dispute. What we want to know is 

this ; ‘ What disease ilid it die of ?’” ' T 


Who’ll tell me clear of the cold waves drear 
That batter our Eastern eoiist ? 

Who’s met their might in stnrm-tossed figbt 
And lived to make the boast. 


bound Kortk 


Who’ll tale bring forth of the iron 
And the ice-locked seas between ? 

Who, jammed in th 
^—-—I binding floes, 


The Northern Lights hw «■ 


Who’ll tell me tales of monster 
And wonders seen and 
Any old salt with a taste for» 
And a two months’ growth of ^ 


HAD MET BEFORE 


“ Now, sir,” began the eounscl for 
the defence, knitting bis brows and 
j)reparing to annihilate the witness 
whom ho was about to cross-examine, 
“ you say your name is AN’illiains. 
Can you prove that to bo your real 
name ? Is there anybody in the 
court-room who can swear that you 
haven’t assumed it for the purpo.se of 
fraud and tleeeit ? ” 

“ I think you can identify me your¬ 
self,” answered the witness. 

” I ! Where did 1 ev«‘r see you 
befon*, my friend ? ” 

“ 1 put that sear over your right 
eye twenty-five years ago when you 
were stealing npj)les out of my 
father’s orchard. J’m the same 
Williams.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY SlW 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME 

offered each raonffi for the 
.story sent in by a reader of th« ■ 
The storyettes need not 
they are selected, the source must l* 
Stories for this page, which mitt le * 
on or before the 22nd of each idm'-I 
.scat on ixjstcards. if desired, 
the name and address of the 
clearly written. The Editor’s 
ull competitions, mast be re|{aO'^"J 
Address Tlio Editor, " Bov 
4, Bonverie Street, I/ondon, K.t t * 
envelope or iKwtcard “Kuuny 
lK*tition." . ^ 

The winner of this month • 
tition isT. R. 

Croxley (Jreen, Iiert«.,fortho.'t^ 
entitled “ No Player.” 


WRONG DIAGNOSJS 


Printrd in Great Britain for tne Vrop.'ictors of Tue Bov’s Own Paper by the Avenui Press (L. I pcott OiU & Son, Ltd.), Drvry 








CAUGHT IN A CLOUDBURST. 

The Terror of a Storm in the Rocky Mountains. 

(Drawn for thi •• Boy's Own Paper" by Algernon Black.) 














{Serial Slory.) 

The Secret of Canute’s Island. 

A Tale of Mystery and Adventure. 

By G. GODFRAY SELLICK, 

Author of " Highway Dust,” “The Greene :at,” "For Drake and England,” etc., et3, 

{Illustrated by R. H. Brock.) 

CHAPTER XXn. 

THE TRIUMPH OF HARNETT. 

At Stoby House we found Sir Harry in a high fever of 
mind. 

“ Gilbert, by my patience ! I have done with weakness. 
I can hunt with any man, but I wdll not be one of the hunted. 
On my life ! I will hunt down these roguas—this patch 
and parcel of scum that has floated into our country 
quietness. I am not content, sir, to sit longer in the house. 
1 want to put my hands on them.” 

“ Um ! ” said the doctor. “ And what are your 
plans ? ” 

“ Hey ! Why, man, there is but one ; an’ that to take 
horse, and a charged pistol or two, and rake th{?m all out 
from their holes and hiding-places.” 

“ Once before we w'ent to Egypt,” said the doctor. “ I 
do not remember that w’e gained aught by it.” 

“ Tcha ! This time it will bo different. We will ransack 
every niche and corner in the place, and every hiding-place 
round about.” 

“ You will find there a pistol, and the finger of a reckless 
enemy ready upon it, I think,” said the doctor. “ It will 
not ser\^o, Harry. These men are desperadoes of the worst 
kind. They intend to defend Canute’s Island to the last. 
Though ’tis for a reason we can't grasp, since they do not 
seem to want the treasure. As they will gamble th >ir own 
lives to keep it, they w^ill certainly take others. Like it or 
not, w'O must sit and aw^ait the fall of events for a while— 
’till we are given more hght to strike by.” 

41 


had not taken account of my 
aunt’s obstinacy, which 
somewhat annoyed the doc¬ 
tor. 

“ I hope, ma’am, you w'ill 
not lo.s 0 this valuable time, 
and will come away at once,” 
he said. “ In the disturbing 
turn of affaiis I a3sure you 
the inn is unsafe for you. 
Whether or no,” ho added 
sternly, “ come away you 
must.” 

Aunt made him a reply in which W'as mingled much to 
.ur blame. She charged tlie doctor fearlessly with the 
haping of the mad scheme of searching for treasure. 

“ Hav'e it as you will, ma’am,” he said not discourteously, 
it does not cliange our situation now. The ‘ Black Pin ’ 
ill most certainly be overrun by these ransacking 
coimdrels ere long, and you must take a hasty leave.” 

Even then, before departing, she must needs return to 
n upper room for a black silk dress—a fusty, old-fashioned 
Uing, as I remember it. She deemed it aright that she 
liould grace the squire’s table most respectably dressed. 
Tiie doctor locked the doors of the old inn behind us, 
hicli, as I glanced back at it, appeared sadly like a 
o.serted ship. 

von. XLIV. PART 11. 
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“ I tell you,” flamed Sir Harry, “ that I will wait not 
a breath longer. In the morning I ride to Egypt.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

” The same old Harry Strapp that defied all laws and 
order, and ran his head against difficulties, at Westminster 
School,” he said. ” Have you thought what I might be 
doing while you are riding into that nest of devilry ? 
Playing with my fingers or dozing in the garden-coui-ts, 
maybe ? All the while that you are being holed with 
pistol-shots ! Since you are so mad that you will pitch 
away one life you shall throw another after it. So we 
will ride together at daybi’eak, ere they are out of their 
houses, you wild brigand ! ” 

With a grunt the squire wont out of the room. The 
doctor took down a book, drew the candle to his shoulder, 
and fell to reading. 

Next morning I was roused by hearing the squire calling 
at the door of the next room. I heard him advising my 
aunt to stay locked in there until our return. 

Throwing hastily a few clothes upon my back, I ran out 
with a plea to bo taken along with them. The squire had 
risen, it seemed, in the same quarrelsome mood, and it 
needed much appealing on my part to gain his permission. 

As we rode away the big house seemed to present itself 
to my mind as a nest of safety and comfort, indeed, against 
the risks we were hazarding. Our position—the Icwt remain¬ 
ing three of a small party—was undoubtedly, as the doctor 
had argued, behind defences and not out in the open to 
attack. It came to my mind, too, that we were under¬ 
taking, perchance, oiu* last ride together. Moving out from 
our security into tlie actual camp of our foes, it seemed 
as though we were stepping into a dark chamber with 
no assurance of finding therein a floor for our feet. 

I was soon given a warning to keep a hand upon myself, 
for, on entering the scrub, an incident befell that told us 
our plan of secrecy was already spoiled. 

Out of the ground entanglements a fellow rose suddenly, 
near to our hoi-ses’ feet, and nimbly and swiftly raced 
away and disappeared among the trees. 

“Who was that ? ” said Sir Harry, startled. 

” One of our friendly spies,” replied the doctor. “ Re 
sure he has gone to Egypt with news of us, so that by the 
time we come to the shadow of its houses not a person will 
be there to meet us. It is surely idle to ride on now. 
Thei-e will be empty cottages only and open doors for us for 
our trouble.” 

The squire immediately fell into a furious temper. That 
the doctor was in the right of it, and that it were wiser for 
US t-o admit that we \vere baffled again, rather than to ride 
down into a deserted hamlet, he was forced to admit, but 
did so with a deal of heat in his utterances. 

” Faith ! This day I forswear your treasure and the 
island ! *’ he said angrily, turning his cob and leading us 
away. ” I am no man to Ix) defied, though, by my faith ! 
Nor to be bound and lashe<l as these fools seem to fancy. 
^"ou may go an’ search after pots and bowls and trinkets if 
\ <>u clioosf'' ; but, for mo, my search from to-day will be 
for theses renegades wlio liave stolen rny men-servants and 
broken into my house.” 

The doctor smiled and said gently : 

” VVhi(fli digniiied s|)(‘cch moans that you will allow them 
to draw you oil t he scent ? And tliat means only that they 
and t hfhr v illainy succ<M‘d. On my word, a fine himtsman ! 
Ilulli> ! W ho have w<' liero ? If it is not our old acquaint- 
{iiKM*, Ifai-uctt himself! At his sketcli-making again. A 
fi'jure of peoce tliat t'\(^r was, inaik you. Somehow, the 
seouiidrel sets me pieluring a snug, cosy iT)om filled wdth 
sle( |)y f|nietn<ss, ^ et with an assassin liiding behind the 
cm tain.” 

Sir Tlari'w witli an impatietit ex<*l:niiat ion. and forg('tting 
‘U on<*(‘ his i<‘e«‘fit <letermi!\ation, was aheady riding away 
from us. As tliough he- had picked u|) a fox, lie set tlu^ col) 
r>u at a gallop in t ho direction of Harnett, where that 
geiitlen^an sat serraiely at his eternal w'ork of making 
sket<‘h»*s. \\ lien we c*ame up with llaan tlK‘y were alreaxiy 
at a wolds’ gia[)plo w ith each oIIkm*. 


“ You should have understood me better,” .said H;i; 
insolently. ” It astonishes me that I do not seem te 
spoken my mind clearly. That is not my fault geii. 

I hav^e no fear of you ; neither am I disturbed by 
swelling speeches any more than by a fly. Y"ou waste 
breath and make too much heat. I pray’’ of you, d 
advise your friend €is to the dangers attending upc-n - 
agitation.” 

” You dog ! ” cried Sir Harry. ‘‘ I am on a ou t: 
and I will see you in a more parlous state-” 

” I do not follow,” said Harnett. ” Hero i.s no <1- ? 
threatening me to-day. I have often encountere<i a 
error in people, that they measure the fortunes or fai . 
of others by their own. But I pray you partion 
gentlemen. I am a busy man to-day^; and 1 bow \ 
good-day.” 

“ That is not to my mind, you robber ! ” crietl Sir H. : 
“ Where are my men ? ” 

Harnett, however, was apparently engrossed in hi- t 
again. 

‘‘By my faith! you will tell me,” said the 
“ You are no fool-” 

‘‘An undreamed-of piece of compliment,” sai-l ’ 
scoundrel calmly. 

“You have the cleverness of evil,” went on Sir H,- 
“ But, perhaps, if you will look round, you will c -l 
you are nm down to-day. Out here you are far o 
from your hole-” 

Harnett’s eyebrows lifted as in amazement. 

“ We are three to one here,” said Sir Harry ; “ ae 
intend to use our advantage. Mighty swift are y 
fling defenceless folk into cellars and cupboards, 1 ! 
heard tell. A spell in one yourself will not, then: 
amaze you. Hey ! So come, up with you ! Kick i 
all that trash and hiunbug he is pretending with, ( i:! - 
I promise to have you safe in a tight cellar, Misf-er Har 
ere you have your eyes closed. Once there, y'ou 
my servants are released to me.” 

“ Save’s ! How tiresome you are,” complained Har 
with a frown. “ I understand that you fail to grasp y 
situation here. It is not I, you fool, but you wh*- 
surrounded. Ay ! Every one of you is at my men 
this minute. . In proof of it—open your eyes.” 

He put his fingers to his mouth and gave a shrill wk - 
Instantly, almost as if he commanded the folk > t 
underworld, there shot up from the ground three—f- 
five ragged figiues, and looked at us across the brackci'. 

A second whistle he sounded, and they all dip[»^*-l 
of view again. Had the incident not so grim a piiqv ~ 
must liave appeared as ludicrous as a piece of juiniing. 

“I trust you now understand!” said Harnett. : 
snarling at us contemptuously. “ I do not go to war • 
blunt weapons, squire. Did I so choose, not one oi 
should ever again set a foot in Stoby House, and I v 
sleep in your bed there to-night. Yet I trust lo ■ 
having a good wit to point the lesson I have gi\»i; 
to-day. I bid you, for your lives, step aside fn^ i 
business ! ” 

Without a word now, and in utter desponden< , ' 
Harry turned and rode away from the spot, hike i 
shadows we did the same. At the sound of laiight* r 
followed us, however, the squire turned sliarply. H 
instantly accepted the moyement as a challenge. 

“Understand,” he calM after u.s, “Canute's I- 
holds death for anyone of you who Grasses to it from n- 
You left a few tools there, dear doctor. They art' i> 
now, aren’t they ? I have given myself the joy of y . 
them in Sir Harry’s book-room at Stoby House.” 

We wore, in faith, a saddened party as we rt'tiini' ; 
the leafy lanes to the house ; a sadness that was int«n 
to tearfulness almost when, passing near the “ Black \ 
wo found the place alive with revelry of song and tu 

“ Harnett’s rogues are in possession,” S4ii<l the o 
simply. 

With a cry of anger Sir Harry put the cob to tlit - 
and loft us bohirid him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


1 RETURN TO THE ISLAND. 



T hat night within Stobj^ House Sir Harry and the 
doctor sat dolefully revdowing the successive 
events in our catastrophe. 

You must not fancy tliat the spirit of battle 
was dead in us, however. In Sir Harry it lifted in a 
clamant intention to find and release his servants ; in 
tiie doctor, by a determination to defeat our enemies and 
to snatch the treasure out of their grasp yet. 

I tired myself of their depressing talk presently, and took 
myself out of the hou.v.e and round tlie gardens. 

Over me stood clearly a thin edge of moon, like the bow 
of an archer, in a dark sky speckled with stai*3 that flickered 
as if in danger of being nipped out. Otherwise the night 


and made a spy-hole through which I could see directly 
in at the door, which was open to the road. 

My heart leaped at what I behold. The poor, honest 
little inn was' alroewly turned into a trough of ruin and 
disorder, wherein base men drank and wallowed like very 
pigs. 

There seemed, too, to be a quarrel in progress. Two of 
the reeling fellows were rolling over each other on the stone 
floor of the passage, and striking fieioely as if nmd to kill. 
Others were pressing about them, urging them to their 
worst with excited cries and laughter. 

TJie scene sickened me ; and the reflection that our 
simple little home had become changed by the.se scoun¬ 
drels into a thieves’ don 
enraged me so that I 
could scarce breathe. 

Witli wild 
intentions I 
turned away 
from the 


plac.e. To-day 
I .shudder on re¬ 
calling the dar¬ 
ing imprudence 
that sent me off 
on the \'onturo I decided upon 
in those moments of my anger. 

“ Since you liave done this in 
the quiet homestead of my aunt and uncle, John 
Harnett,” 1 said to the sky as 1 ran, “ 1 defy you ! 
As surely as you have set your villainous mark 
on the inn I will .set mine upon the island. A 
fig for your threats ! I will go to the island in your 
teeth, an’ you shall have news of it.” 

I perceive clearly now how completely my judgment 
w’as fouled by the .scene I had looked upon at the inn. 
I o’erlooked the natural alarm and anxiety that my dis- 
appeara^nce w'ould create at Stoby House. Selfishly, too, 
1 closed my eyes to the dangers that my visit to the island 
would bring around my friends. 

“ In the middle of the island I \vill set my cap to-night 
where you, John Harnett, .shall see it,” I said boastingly. 

It was nece.s.sary still to advance with caution through 
the woods, oven in that darkness. I knew w^ell that a WTong 
direction might carry me into the Gilly Lake, who.se surface 
is w^ell-nigh hidden beneath a coverlet of reeds. 

Yet I, was well acquainted wdth the right route, so 
that I went directly to the island as though a beacon 
guided me. 

“ Hullo ! ” I cried. “ Why, here are men busy on it ! ” 

I could hear the murmur of their voices, even a laugh o^ 
tw'o. Instantly my w'ill to lodge my cap there was forgotten. 


** Out of the ground entanglements a fellow rose suddenly, 
near to our horses’ feet.” {See page 642.) 


w’as as dark as a bat’s wing. I needed no light, however, 
to wander there and to think my wretched thoughts. 

While there I became suddenly aw'are of a sound of 
I inov'ement near mo. Like a flash I dropped to the ground, 
\ in time to e.scape the ey^s of an intruder. Cat-like, 
ho passed me by, slinking tow^ards the windows of 
the hou.se. 

I One of Harnett’s spies, thought I. Set, no doubt, to 
\ inform Harnett should one of us leave the hoitso. 

, I felt a strong desire to laugh that, in spite of his care, I 
had ev'aded him. Come, I thought suddenl^s since I am 
I clear of the watch-dog, I w ill pay a visit to the inn and see 
what is happening there. 

j An exhilarating sense of the hazard J w as accepting .sent 
^ a pulsing flush of pleasure miming into my sorry mind. 

Within a brief moment, w’hile I w'as standing in front 
of the “ Black Pin,” crouching low- behind the thicket- 
hedge that faces its signboard, I parted t^ twigs gently 
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•IF'o" IN HISTORY. 

XIV.—If Christopher Columbus had returned to Spain and Feixiinand and IsabelKi without discovering America! 


Instead I became eager to spy upon them and discover 
their occupation. 

It was tiien in my quest for a safe way along the moat 
side to ap|)roach near to them that I stumbled upon the 
most im])ortant discovery yet made for our party. 

I. came to a part of the moat at a spot that W’as over¬ 
shadowed by clustering hanging foliage. A big bough, 
thick and solid as a ship’s bowsprit such as I had often 
watched on the river in London, stretehed out low down 
above me. Tracing it I discovered it to bo thrust out 
from the side of an old beech tree gnnving on the island. 
A lino tree it was, of girtli so broad that two folk might 
comfortably stand together within it. The branch hung 
down towards mo as if its weight was more than the old 
tree could sup[)ort. 

“ Here is indeed a path to the island,” thought I, flushed 
with joy at the discovery. 

The next moment I was clinging to the bough, dragging 
mysc’lf u[) off the ground ; till, gasping and delighted, I 
sat p<?rclied across it among the leaves. There, leisurely 
and noiselessly, I wriggled myself along it, across the moat, 
until 1 touched the broad trunk. Then 1 felt for, and 
found, a foothold so that I was able to lean foi*ward and 
observe the men who worked and talked beneath me. 

The first w(>rds that came up to me were spoken by 
Harnett himself. 

” That ernmpy hulk of a .squire I h^ar no more than an 
empty sword case,” lu^ said. ” But the doctor is different. 
Ho has wit, and I am not the fool to think he is not using 
it at this minute. That doctor will fight on, 1 tell you.” 

” He’ ve a moi-tal ba<l chanst,” sniggered s<an('one else, 
whom 1 soon after picked out for Eli, our man of the imi. 
“ La ! th(^ wa\ yt;'v(‘ touzled him.” 

” i have certainly tried to con\ ince him,” .said Harnett. 
” Though, who can say ? ” 

‘‘ \\ hy, I can,” said hdi. ” Sure, master, yf)U are easy 
in mind as to that ? ” 

” .Maybe- and maylx' T am not,” said tlu' mgur. “ Wt‘’vo 
whittled them down, and left them nakf’d as a stick. But 
the Ktic’k is not broken yet. For a night or two we are 
s»‘eure, whik' the <loetor thinks it tmt. 'Then- — ” 

“ Why ! ^'ou are one to seaic a body,” said Eli. ‘‘ What 
can he do ? ” 


“ If I were in ’i 
place of that dc'.': 

1 could do evr: 
thing,” saidHan;> 

“ But I've no m: 
to wait for him, K 
While the dog d- i-' 
the cat filches i 
meal. While 
friends yonder « 
recovering fromtk 
shock we will be j 
and away. Too Ki: 
we have dallksi j 
this pesty place, ar 
risked the stuff." 

” An’ I’ve c*i 
wondered at it. 
said Eli. 

“We have t! 
stuff—the Da: 

treasure,” L 
laughed; a mar 
ment in which E 
joined. “If wp a- 
to keep it, it m; 
be carried away fr 
this countiy. T 
me, Eli, the t 
preasion on liv 
faces wlien t’ 
learn, as day foil 
day, that they h. 
the country to themselves. And the island. Fair 
how they wall fall to digging then.” 

“ How I would like to see un,” laughed Eli. 

“ Day on day, and no Harnett or hLs merry rascaU 
w’orrit them, nor to cast a shadow on the gardens of St* > 
House,” continueii Harnett. “ Nothing left them i 
peace and silence—and Canute’s Island.” 

“ Newt’s island will be uptumeil from roots to leave- 
said Eli, slapping his knee. “ An’ what of the tak*- 
ghosties and witchcraft they’ll crack on to the old plac*c 
“ Well,” .said Harnett with sudden sternness, cut? . 
suddenly into his comrade’s enjoyment, as w’as his w. 

“ To-morrow evening, at moon-rise, call all the men to : 
island. We will have the stuff out and away with 
An’ I’ll tend to it that this part of the country never ag 
sets eyes upon John Harnett.” 

1 could scarce believe w^hat I had overlieard. 'Pp 
had pos.se.ssion of the treasure 1 They—the villains, 
thieves, had been successful ! It could not be. 

I had surely heard their boasts and their plans aright 
In my haste to reti*eat W’ith the news I tore my hsr 
badly ; and I marvel that, in my clumsy desc^ent, 1 hj. 
no tell-tale sound. 

The instant my feet touched the ground I racfni a\vH\ 
come to my friends with the astounding titlings. I\ 
]3re.sently, 1 dashed in upon them I found them wctt . 
looks of deep distress, my aunt especially. 

“ You scarifying imp ! ” cried Sir Harr\% takinc 
by my ear. “ What is th(? meaning of this prank ' 

“ Please you. Sir Harry, hear me speak,” I puu 
“ Harnett has found the treasure ! ” 

if I ha<l pre.senteil a pistol point-blank at the bean i 
him I could not have startled him more. 

“ Hey ! Speak up, boy,” said Sir Harry. 

“ What have you learned, Dickie ? ” a.sked the <l"»i 
turning me towards him. 

As if the lives*of us all depended upon my news I gib’* 
the story of my adventure to them. When 1 w'as at : 
end of it the doctor swamg round towards the squin’ j 
bangod the table violently. 

“ W'e will not be beaten by this motley crew’ of tlik^ 
Harry,” he said. “ They may have come upon the tma-: 
as the boy declares but, l)y my soul, they liave not ' I 
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got it away ! Though they be twenty to our three we will 
prevent their leaving with it.” 

“ Ay,” said Sir Harry. “ If we have to shoot them all 
down.” 

I stood amazed before this spectacle of a hitherto law- 


loving Justice of the Peace, and an honest, kindly gentle¬ 
man withal, vowing that he would destroy life rather 
than accept defeat in a hunt after treasure. Till I 
reflected sadly that a madness for wealth does so afflict 
and torture the minds of honest folk. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 


W HEN I rejoined my friends the next morning, I 
found them engiossed in excitable talk about 
the island and our misfortune. 

“ That settles it,” the doctor was saying. 
“ Como what may, whether ill-hap or good, we go to-night 
to the island and fight for the treasure.” 


” VMiich is ours in the name of honest purpose,” said 
Sir Harry. 

” Which must lie ours, by any means,” said the doctor. 
“ We shall have a tussle.” 

“ By my old Jean de Bry ! I shall bo a sorry man if we do 
not,” said Sir Harry. 

” What a lawless, uncontrolled roystoror you are after 
all,” laughed the doctor. ” You will have your fight, 
never fear. A good morning to you, Dickie.” 

“ And that is another thing,” said Sir Harry, sharply. 
” What is to be done with the boy ? ” 

” With me, .sir ? ” I cried. “ I go to the island w ith you.” 
“ Indoe<l,” said the doctor, smiling. ” It begins to 
appear to me that I am surrounded with a precious party 
of firebrands. No, Dickie. This time, I think, you must 
kick your heels in patience here.” 

” Doctor,—” I began to plead. 

” No, no ! ” he repeated sternly. “ I’ll not have 
my mind burdened with a boy’s life at a time when 
earn for my own will press upon it heavily enough. 
This is certain to be an ugly business, and one 
in which I would not even ask every full- 
fledged man of my friends to take a stand 
with mo in. You have seen more than enough 
of villainy, as it is ; and to-night you 
would have to face most consummate 
villainy, stripped of all its artfulness, 
a thing of such brutality that 
memory of it could never pass from 
your mind. No, it is useless to 
plead. You stay here.” 

” And pay attention to your aimt,” 
added Sir Harry. 

“If,” said the doctor, then hesi¬ 
tated ; “ if wo should not return 
again—w’hy, then you may come 
and look for us in the morning.” 

His seriousness alarmed and, for 
the while, quieted me. I carried my 
gloomy thoughts out to the garden 
and there sat down and stared at the 
seeming hopeless prospect which our 
adventure so disastrously promised. 

The .sight of Sir Harry that after¬ 
noon levelling and testing a pair of 
pistols, and the chips fl\ing off the 
lime tree where his bullets struck it, 
sent thrill on thrill chasing through 
me. I turned from him into the 
house, and there came u[)on the doc¬ 
tor, with hard, set face, writing 
steadily a lengthy document. 

” Ah, Dickie,” ho said, glancing up at me. 
“ I want you to carry this paper on you 
while I am away to-night. If I .should not 
come back to ask you for it, it must go at 
once into the hands of my friend, lawyer Carden, at 
dray’s Inn.” 

“ Yes, doctor,” I .said in a choked voice. “ Oh, 
sir ! w’ill you not take me w’ith you ? ” 

“ You will find out Mr. Carden’s chambers just w ithin 
the gate of the inn,” he said, ignoring my que.stion. 
“ Now let us go and stop that reckless brigand, Sir 
Harry, ere he wrecks ov’ery tree on his estate.” 

In the evening light, w hen the trees in the garden wore 
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all fluslied as if witli news of the groat eidvonturo for¬ 
warding, I gloomily watched my friends depart from tlio 
house. Fearing lest I might never again set eyes upon 
them in this life, I ran as far as the nick of tlie road, whore 
1 stood staling after them until the haze robbed me of 
their figures. 

Earnestly then, in a feverish frenzy, I prayed that they 
should bo protected and sent back again in safety. 

Then my self-control failed. Why should 1 bo left be¬ 
hind w’ith an old dame, set aside like a useless servant ? I 
asked. At a moment, too, when so desperate a hazard 
was forward ? 

Let the doctor reproach, let Sir Harry lash me with his 
tongue, my place was with them on the island of peril, my 
duty to stand beside them, I declared. 

With a surveying backward glance at the house, which 
seemed to sink in the mist before my scorn of it, I ran 
swift-footed like a hare to the Common and towards 
Canute’s Island. 

When I came out upon the flat common land I could 
make out dimly the forms of my friends just riding into 
the black woods. 

Contemptuously declining cover, with all my thoughts 
pinned to the one object only—which was to come as 
speedily as possible to the island—I fled across the grey 
ground. It amazes me now that I succeeded in passing 
that open flat undetected ; and fancy that, pcrliaps, the eyes 
of the score of men in movement thereabout that evening 
W’ere devoted ontirolj^ to the approach of my friends. 

Howsoever it may have been, I reached the bushes that 
fence the western side of the island unchallenged. The 
doctor and Sir Harry were there already, and harl tethered 
their horses. Sir Harry, as if apprehending an immediate 
attack, was even then handling his pistol. The doctor seemed 
to be lost in reflection. 

“ I will climb the big tree,” I said ; and my whole body 
was thumping with haste and excitement. “ I can watch 
from there without being seen.” 

Smartly I sprang to the strong overhang¬ 
ing bough ; and, in a short while, was safely 


perceived my two friends, bound and helpless, in the ban e 
of our enemy. 

For the first time, too, I made out now tho striittim- 
little figure of Harnett. He was standing insolently it 
front of Sir Harry and the doctor, with one hand set jauntii. 
on his side. 

Where I was lodged I could distinctly liear tlie h€a\T 
breathing of them all, announcing how’ strenuous the shon 
struggle had been. 

” I hope you are not disappointed with your welconr. 
gentlemen,” said Harnett, scoffing at their pliglit. 
“ Fortune has led you hei*e at an unkindly moment.” 

” We know to what you refer, you scoundrel ! ” sail 
Sir Harry. 

” Faith ! I will challenge you on't,” laughed Harnett 

“You hoped to-night to carry off all the treasure.” 

“ Hoped ! Hoped ! ” ho laughed again. “ And what 
in all the wdiole world can withhold me, pray ? Are vj * 
so foolish ? Bah ! you are old and heavy-witted. 
gentlemen. Your place is the fireside, with the curtaia^ 
drawn, not out on the roads w'hei-e dangers live.” 

“ Well enough I know your rightful place,” retorteii 
the doctor. “It is a place, I thank heaven, that you are 
journeying towards at breakneck pace. The rope ui New¬ 
gate prison yard awaits you, Mister Harnett. At some not 
far distant time I shall have news of your arriving there.” 

“You short-sighted fool ! ” cried Harnett, and steppin: 
forward a pace lie struck the doctor a sounding smatii 
upon his face. 

At the insult I came so near to calling out against ih^ 
rogue that in my agitation I fell into disaster. 

My feet slipped suddenly from their trifling hold insuk 
the tree trunk, and, like a shot fired, I slid hopelessly froni 
my place down into gloom. 

Wildly I clutched at the jagged tree wood, tearing my 
fingers and nails, and experiencing great agony. Notliini. 
however, could I grip to check my fall. I anticipated a 

broken leg at least when 1 
should strike the ground. 

But, to my astonishment. 



them was no ground where 
I expected it to be ! 

Reaching the level of th 
surrounding earth, my fall 
did not end. 

I realised, then, that I wR' 
falling through into empti 
ness. 

It occurred to me that I 
must be tumbling in amon^ 
the roots of the huge tree 
Fear, like death, seized up^-n 
mo. If it should prove lo 
be so, then I must lie hojx 
lessly imprisoned there for 
ever, to starv^o—to rot. 

Thoughts such as thox\ 
rapid as a torrent’s ru'ih. 
swept through my mini 
during the few' moments I 
endured the agony of tK'* 
fall ; thoughts that fed lik* 
fuel the terrible fear in n.t. 
and thrust every other 
away. 

Suddenly my foot stm.^ 
against some liard obj<\r. 
and I w as slanted away a?' 1 
tumbled completely over. At lu* 
same instairt it api>oared that I slv : 
into a strange, unexpected daylight. 

I fell with an almost noisi-l^^" 
violence into a soft sandy siil>stan '’. 


one. 

Scarce had I settled my¬ 
self contentedly, when a 
warning came from the doc¬ 
tor ami sent tho blood rush¬ 
ing from my face. 

“ Watr*h out, Harry ! ” ho 
called. 

The next instant the island 
was full and turbulent with 
a flood of surging, battling 
men. I heard the crack of 
a pistol, and saw the flash of 
fiamo leap across the water 
of tho moat. Once I heard 
Sir Harry’s voice cry exul¬ 
tantly, and saw’ a fellow' rec^l 
out from the mass ami fall 
in a blot, gia^|)iug his head. 

n’hen the tiglit came to a 
sudden pause. 

The attackoi*s stood away, 
excepting four dark tigures 


established in my old place among tho 
foliage. Know'ing that a shrewd or chance 
eye might detect me there I lowered 
my legs within the hollow trunk till 
they encountemd and rested on a 
suitable knobby protuberance there¬ 
in. In this position my eyes alone 
showed above the edge of 
tho bough, and I felt my 
concealment to be a sure 


at whom 1 lookod anxiously. “Coming to the root screen, he held the lantern and instantly the queer, unox|XN.’T«d 
1 could have cried out in above his bead and peered keenly through.” light went out, and I lo.st conscioii?- 


iny disappointment, for I 


{See page 6 .^ 9 .) ness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


AMONGST THE TREE ROOTS. 



W HEN I recovered from the stimning .shock that I 
had received my head was leaping with pain 
and ringing like a smithy. 

At fii'st it was difhcult to believe that I had 
fallen from the outer world into such a cavern in which 
I now found myself. A glance upward to where a wide, 
unevenly cut, black hole broke the roof removed all doubt, 
however. 

hooking round about, the di.scovery even pleased and 
enchanted me. Being a boy, I felt that I should enjoy the 
j^lace, and hold it for my own secret pastimes. Roots of 
the big tree waved across the earthen ceiling above and 
down the walls. In one comer they intertwined like a 
nest of basking snakes and, as I watched them, some here 




** With a sharp cry and a gurgle in his throat. Captain 
Nathaniel Wace fell in a crooked heap to the ground.** 

{See page 650 .) 

and there even appeared to move. That corner of the 
ca\'e, too, gripped my eyes, for it .seemed that be\’ond the 
netting of roots lay a second chamber. 

From one of the stoutest rods above me hung a lantern 
in which a nearly spent candle burned. The stifling stench 
in the hole told mo also that it had been burning long, 
also the warmth which seemed to lie on my face like a 
thick cov'erlet and to make breathing diflicult. 

Opposite me I next made out two small firldns set on 
end. But the particular discovery that led me to under¬ 
stand the importance of the place w as a collection of pencils 


and papers resting upon one of the firkins, and which I had 
often scon in Harnett’s hands. 

Swiftly my mind sped back into the past days, until it 
lit strangely upon the figure of dear old Gib, the hound. 

I could not claim to be first to di.scovor this, our enemies’ 
liiding-place ! The honour certainly belonged to Gib. 1 
recalled the old fellow when he ha<l set up liis excited 
barking at the foot of this same beech tree. That was on 
the day in which he had mot his death. I could not doubt 
that the dear old hound, with his doggy inquisitive- 
nes.s, ha<l come upon the entrance to the cave, .so 
cumiingly hid away in the tree - trunk. Perha|)s at 
that moment our enemies were actually sitting here 

and taking cold alarm at his voice. 

How clearly many of the 
mysteries now appeared in 
the light of my discoveiy ! 

It ran in my mind the 
joy 1 should have in giving 
the new's to the 

doctor and Sir 

Harry ; and then I 
suddenl^^recollected 
that my friends 
were at the moment 
h'ing hopelessly at 
the mercy of Har¬ 
nett and his rogues 
above my head. 

Already Harnett 
may liave carried 
out his di-eadful 
j^romi.seand deman¬ 
ded the pa^^Tiient 
from them of their 
lives for coming 
again to the island, 
I thought. 

At the fancy all 
control slipped from 
me. I ro.so to flee 
from the horrible 
cavern, to learn 
their fate. I even 
set a foot upon the 
roughly fashioned 
ladder resting 
against the edge of 
theoutletinthe roof. 

“ If I go,” I reflected in time to check my mad 
impulse, ” it w ill bo but to share their fate.” 

Come w’liat may, I mu.st remain there in tlio 
giound Perhaps good Providence would lead the 
thieves aw*ay from the island after they had had 
their w ill w ith my friends. That alone seemed to offer an 
open road of escape for mo. 

At all events, said I, I w ould exploi-o their den thoroughly 
wfliilo in it. Fortunately there was no need to mo\'e 
cautiously, since the floor w^as carpeted with a soft sand¬ 
like earth wliich smothered the sound of my feet. 

Along one of the walls ran a .shelf of evenly-cut wood, 
holding plattei-s and mugs as though it were the custom of 
the men to live in the hole. There was also a number of 
books upon it which gave me further news of Jolm Harnett, 
the dilettante. 

The corner where the roots had made their ma.s.sed 
design it was that hold my attention, however ; examining 
there I found, as had first appeared, a smaller but bare 
niche lying beyond the screen. 

Now’, w hile 1 stood pondering my thoughts there, attentive 
to the queer entanglement of roots before me, and distressed 
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by picturings of the condition of my dear friends, I heard 
suddenly a voice at the top of the ladder and feet 
descending it. 

With a gulp of terror I cast swift glances in that direction 
and saw men slowly coming down the steps. 

At first it seemed that I must be certainly taken, since 
the place was small and had but one outlet; ’till my eyes 
fell again upon the dark niche behind the root screen. 

Careless as to what unlmowTi harm I might stumble 
into, I lost not a moment, but squeezed tlirough between 
the roots like a rat scudding into shelter. 

My heart throbbed so violently that I feared lest its 
sound should betray nie, and I came nigh to stifling with 
my efforts to suppress all sound of my breathing. 

From my uncomfortable refuge, I peered out and watched 
the men descend the ladder and come into the light of the 
lantern. The first was Harnett, a very evil-appearing 
scoundrel in that dimness of light and play of shallows. 
The other at fiist perplexed me, until he flung his hat aside. 
Then I fairly jumped in my astonishment. He was none 
other than the braggart bidly whom we had hounded out 
of the country. Captain Nathaniel Wace. 

“ Wo can talk at ease here,” said Harnett, reaching for 
a pipe from the shelf. 

Wace seated himself on one of the firkins and gave me 
his full face to watch. He was still foppishly dressed in 
the white silk waistcoat and the high colours in which he 
had remained fixed in my memory. 

“ Talk ! ” he said, with a snap of his fingers. “ You are 
a pest for talk. And why ? ” 

“ Let me enlighten you,” said Harnett, not to be pres.sed 
down by the bully. ” A word now may save us—-ay, you 
too—from the hangman. If we shoot these fools we take 
up another risk,^and offer another thread for fortune to 
seize and run us down by. In my mind we have already 
trodden the grass down sufficient, and left a track clear for 
all to see and to follow.” 

I started, for it was clear that his reference w’as to Sir 
Harry and the doctor, and that Wace was uiging for the 
killing* of them. 

“ Plague on your precautions ! ” said Waco. I would 
remind you that I am in this, too ; and I want none of 
these pervei-se, neat gentry rapping on my door one fine 
day, and w’ith a Bow Street man at their back. Hear me 
this time, Harnett. The fools have put themselves into 
our hands-” 

“ Sha ! Sha ! ” cried Harnett. “ It will be well for Nat 
Wace to remember that I, John Harnett, am steering this 
ship. Tell mo what has 
fallen amiss so far ? 

Nothing. An’w ho planned 
it ? Was it Captain 
Wace ? ” 

‘‘ None denies it,” said 
VV^nce. “ ’Twas all your 
fashioriing right enough. 

And all your carrying 
through. But no man can 
swing a swT^rd every day 
without taking a scratch, 
by my soul ! ” 

“ John Harnett can.” 
came the firm reply. “And 
John Harnett h»is done so ’ 

1 have settletl to-niglit's 
business, I tell you. Wo 
leave this same night with 
the stutl, and your doctor 
and squire nanain behind, 
tied like faggots on tlie 
island that tliey have lost 
their liea<ls o\(‘r. Th<*y 
may bo found, or they may 
starve and rot.” 

“And in the morning,” 
said Waco, “ or perchanco 


in a year, we shall have them on our tracks again. I have 
no wish to have this doctor w^alking the streets of London 
when I am among my friends there. Faith ! are you a foci 
too, Harnett ? You will wish that you had followed the 
counsel of Nat Wace yet. What’s made you squeamish 
about them ? Plan for safety, I say. An’ you have 
accounted for one or two lives already in this business.” 

“ Ay ; an’ they sit on my mind all day, and stand roiuiJ 
me at night,” said Harnett. 

“ Oh ! Mercy ! John Plarnott with the white in his face 
is something now, by my life ! The rooks in town will 
ne’er believe mo—when I spout it in St. Giles’. Now, 
you take my way of it. I’ll spout you some advice, as 
good as if I was Justice Grose himself a-jawing to the 
Grand .Iivry. Ye’ve got it that you are alone in this. Well, 
what’s to stay you asking othei*s in ? Hava the men dowii. 
Jle them up in it ere it is too late. Put it to them straight. 
I’ll abide by their casting. If they say these fools die— 
then die let it be, and put an end to your conscience, wdiich 
should ne’er ha’ been taken out of your pcjcket.” 

Harnett’s silence after this piece of counsel alarmed r. o 
anew. It also encouraged Waco, who perceived that his 
point had touched. 

“ Where is the stuff ? ” asked that villain. “ That, in 
the bags ? Well, it’s all tight an’ ready, it seems. An’ wo 
are ready, too, to hav-e it out and away. I will hail the 
men, and lot us hear their way of it.” 

W'liile he was away I cast my eyes gloatingly to the bags 
at wliich he had pointed. There w^ere four of them in all, 
and they seemed to be filled to the brim and to bulge with 
the w ondrous treasure. 

Yet it was difficult to realise that here, before me, lay 
the Danes’ treasure—the wealth stolen from holy hous»? 
and AldeiTnan’s dwelling so many, many years ago ; the 
treasure to gain which we had laboured so obstinately and 
risked so much ; that had cost hiunan lives, made living 
terrors and fears, shar|)ened the w^eapons of evil, and 
marked the speech of men with ugliness and wickedness. 

I began to make fancies as to the articles in the sacks— 
their wondrous shapes and gleaming metals. It came ni>t 
into my mind that long years in the earth may have soiled 
their brightness, for I pictured them in a dazzling newnness 
—golden ware, the like to which the King pos.sesses not in 
his palaces ; coins, the like to wffiich our currency w’ere sa<l 
and meagre in comparison. 

My fanciful mind was broken into at last, howev^er, bv 
the re-appearance of Wace. At his back came, tumbling 
and chattering in confusion, the whole of the villainous 

unkempt band. 

The cavern seemed to 
be choked with tliein. 
although, on reflection, 1 
doubt that they numbcnxnl 
more than ten in all. 

Wace put his question to 
them without loss of a 
moment. 

“ If you set any value 
on your comfort in tlie 
coming years,” he said. 
“ there will bo no teiulcr 
hearts among you to-nigbr, 
no leaving of these mixl- 
dling fools behind \is to 
follow’ you and lay you. 
every mother’s son of v on, 
in Newgate jail. Hamoii 
has turned soft. What L' 
it to be ? A ‘ good-night 
and sleep well ’ to your r 
Harry Strapp and Doctor 
Gilbert, an’ happy' dream>, 
or sliall the barker speak 
for you ? ” 

“ No lags,” they cried. 
“ Shoot ’em, wo say' ! ” 



•’SOMH DREAMS WE HAVE-” 

'latti-rs rrrtninly do aof'in to l>f n !»it In ttus sketch, but the 

fact is that Mlizcrs .Minor dnaint liimscU into .hin^loloiii the other nlKht, 
nn<l Uioimht that a krociou's Ha\atz«* iii> and hurled a heavy war- 

rlnh at him . , . and then awoke to find tliut he had l>eon hit by nothing 
ii;orc sukstantlal tlian a pillow thrown at Idm by his ciuiin, Fatty Smith 1 
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“ Ah ! You are good men,” said Waco ; “ not maids, 
lo see ghosts in the dark, are you ? Do you hoar the 
)rd they’ve tipped you, John Harnett ? 1 think that 

rns yoiu* face to the wall.” 

“ As you will, gentlemen,” said Harnett quietly. “You 
3 men, and can call your own tune. I have no intention 
opposing your choice. But I would a.sk you to remember 
at payment will bo surely called for—and you can set 
ur minds on it. Up with you, then. I will follow.” 
Now, whether it was that the moist of tlio chamber 
lore I crouched in hiding had soaked through me, or 


that the air had been disturbed by the incoming of so many 
men, I cannot declare. I can only write it down that I 
suddenly sneezed violently—twice. 

The silence that followetl on my interruption was terrible. 
It was broken at last by Harnett. 

He snatehed the lantern from its hook arid, with a 
challenging cry of “ Who’s hei-e ? ” drov’o tlirough the 
packed crowd of men in my direction. Coming to the root 
screen, he held the lantern above his head and peered 
keenly through, until his eyes met mine and held them as 
in a vice. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

SIR HARRY IS GIVEN A SWORD. 


EW intense moments pa.ssed 
while Haniett stood and 
stared at me ; then, breaking 
into loud laughter, he turned 
to the others. 

“ On my soul, gentlemen ! ” 
he said. “ Here is t)ie young 
rat caught, too, in the trap.” 

At his words they crowded 
near to look at me. Ho 
swiftly changed his manner, 
however, and swept them 
back. 

“ Out with you ! ” he cried 
to mo. ” Bo speedy ! ” 

Because I hesitated, as was 
natural before his virulence, 
w’hipped out a pistol and thrust the nose of it through 
) roots till it toueheil me. 

‘ Come ! Or I will drop you where you are,” he said. 

[ scrambled swiftly back through the screen, and was 
tantly seized savagely by the arm. 

‘ How you come to be in my lumber-room,” he said, 
I ave no wish to know. But, my precious spark, your 
covery will prove, like many a one made in this life, to 
iig little joy to you. You have overheard our talk— 
i wliat these considerate gentlemen,” he sneered, “ have 
•ided shall be the fate of your friends. Well, my daring 
olorer, their decision will take you into account.” 
riiereupon ho twisted my aim and compelled me forward 
cards tlio ladder. From each side as we passed 1 received 
.iiy stinging blows and cuffs. I throw up my head, how- 
)r, and faced them all defiantly. Indeed, I was not 
ry to go above ground, if only to learn how it fared with 
i doctor and the squire. 

A'hen we were half-way up the ladder, Harnett called 
oi’der to the men below. 

* Uetch out those sacks ! ” he said, “ and dout the 
tern. We shan’t need the plac;e any more.” 
n the light of the many lanterns which they had dis- 
311 ted on the ground level and in the trees, I saw at once 
figures of my friends, stretched prostrate, securely 
iiid and gagged. Wliile I sadly studied their impotence 
iiXF> seized, on a signal from Harnett, and in a moment 
iiid as they wore. 

They placed me between the doctor and Sir Harry, where 
3 ri.se of our shameful weakness brought tears welling into 
eyes. Our humiliation was increased, too, when we 
lelcl our enemies drawing the sacks full of the precious 
isiire up from the tree cellar. 

,Iy mind was calling insistently the while, “ can it be 
,t* dishonesty and evil are to be permitted to triumph ? ” 
ori a side glance at the tranquillity of the doctor seemed 
restore my faith and belief in our ultimate victory, 
good time, I tliought. Providence would defeat the 
-pose of tliese rogues, successful though they now 
learred to be. 

glanced from one to the other of my friends. The 
tor’s eyes were closed as though ho were sleeping ; but 


Sir Harry’s were flashing with impatience and following 
every movement of our foes. 

Once Eli came and grinned down at us. 

‘‘ This bo mortal bad, Dickie,” said the scoimdrel to mo, 
enjoying to the full his position. 

Ho was, however, savagely pulled away by Harnett. 

” No time for play-actin’,” said Harnett. “ Ho ! move 
on, you slumberers. Is that the last of the sacks ? Good ! 
now let us clean up. How is it to be, W'ace ? It is your 
tune, so you had best play it. Is it to bo pistols, or the 
tree ? ” 

” By your leave. Sir Harnett,” put in a little heap- 
backed fellow, interrupting timidly, and touching his 
foreheiul unceasingly while he spoke. ” Can I tip you a 
word ? I know of a bettor way with un—a way that won’t 
call for any of us to soil our hands.” 

“ Soil your hands, you vermin ! ” cried Harnett. “ You 
should have begun to keep them clean on the day you were 
born. It comes as natural for you, Ned Koppaway, to 
soil your hands as for the hangman to take life. But wliat 
is your way ? Spit it out.” 

” Thank’ee, Sir Harnett,” said the man. “ ’Ow you 
do cheer a ’eart wdth your jesting.” 

” I have other methods,” replied Harnett ; ” and you 
had best whip up your lazy tongue, unless you’d like to 
make acquaintance wdth them.” 

” Thank’ee ; thank’ee. I wmr thinking of that snug 
little cellar imder the ground,” said the hunchback. 
“ That be all. Just like a fambly grave now, am’t it ? 
Snug an’ warm ; an’ no callers likely to drop in. We’re 
done with it, an’ are givin’ up the keys, as it might be. I 
was a-thinking as how these gentles might like to take 
to it.” 

” Faith ! For once, Ned, you ferret, you’ve .seen a 
streak of daylight,” said Harnett. ” What do you say to 
it, Wace ? It should please you, man ; since it is not your 
wish, I fancy, that our friends should travel by a qiiick 
waggon. Down there it would bo a long enough journey 
for them, poor fools, and they w’ould lie safe.” 

To my horror the scheme pleased every one of the devilish 
party. The torture that we should suffer, of starvation 
and damp and darkness, wdth our hands and feet tied and 
our tonglies stilled, rai.sed no appeal in one of them, nor a 
thought of humanity. The scheme wnuld save them from 
the actual direct act of taking our lives, they believed, yet 
removed all fear of our being discovered and released until 
the tree should fall and the cavern be revealed. 

” Step along with it, old Ned,” cried Harnett. “ Take 
a light ; and you chattering lumberers can assist our 
guests dowm to their chamber. I am a lover of politeness 
and hospitality, see you.” 

Ho bowed in mockery to Sir Harry, and made him a leg. 

” Permit me to accompany you to your new lodge, 
Strapp,” he said. ” If I should chance to pass this way 
again, I will pay my respects to your bones. Show the 
way, Ned.” 

My heart sank utterly under a .sense of our helplessne.ss. 
In tho.se moments my faith in the certain upholding and 
triumpliing of the Right was heavily oppressed The dirty 
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little hunchbacked vagabond stood smilingly ready to 
lead us back to the collar. Harnett was gloating 
without restraint over the topmost position which he 
now held. 

The road was open and ready for our journey over the 
last stage—when Captain Wace chose to delay the start. 

“ I’m not so ready to give up my man,” he said sulkily, 
with many forceful imprecations. 

” And who may your man be, save’s ? ” demanded 
Harnett, turning upon him like a flashing knife. 

” This aristocratic, mews-bred clod is my man,” said 
Wace, kicking viciously Sir Harry as he spoke. “ He is 
mine, and I claim him. The other, and the imp of a boy, 
you can do as you will with. But tliis Strapp, who minces 
the manners of the fashionables, and struts in their clothes, 
I intend to deal with.” 

” By my faith ! you are mad ! ” said Harnett. “ You 
are wasting tho time—” 

“ Gag that ! Jolm Harnett,” said Wace. “ I put it to 
you, gentlemen. This man is mine by right. In the inn 
he insulted me with his airs and sneers. Ordered the land¬ 
lord to put me out of the liouse, he did, on my life ! \\'hen 
afterwards I demanded a meeting with liim he sent secretly 
to town to bring the * Rumieis ’ dowm on me. You, who 
will only handle fair dealings—is lie not mine ? ” 

” Ay ! The captain is in the right,” they agreed .sullenly, 
straggling one after the other. 

Whei’cupon he turned liis back curtly on Harnett, so that 
he was looking down at us. In a trice he was flashing his 
sword above us. 

“ Undo him, gentlemen,” he ordered. “ And, if you 
love sport, you shall liave it to-night. Here are no lackeys 
to run on his errands, and no ‘ Runners ’ to sa\'e his 
skin.” 

With an exclamation of contempt, Harnett flimg him¬ 
self down on the ground and watched the rough hands 
loosen Sir Harry from his bonds. 

“ Now give him a blade,” said Wace. 

With a cry of delight. Sir Harry snatched the sword 
flung down to him. I saw the joy flash in his eyes when 
he held tho thing .securely in his hand. 

” You will give me credit, Strapp, for being no 


party to the delay in settling our quarrel,” said Wn 
insolently. 

“ I rejoice with j’ou, you mohock ! ” said the sq* 
“ It is the happiest moment of my life to stand befort 
sword in hancl; and I welcome the steel as a gift 1:: 
heaven.” 

“ Faith ! I will double the gift,” .sneered Wace. ‘ V 
shall have the opportunity to give your thanks ther 
person.” 

The moment their blades touched, w’ith a rasp tlwt h 
a shiver through me, Harnett the cautious rose -i 
stationed himself between Sir Harry and the plank »r' 
the moat. I could not but admire his forethought tn 
perceiving his intention to leave no chance open iot i 
friend to escape, sliould good fortune guide hLs bla-i 
the duel. 

I craned my neck upwards as far as I could to watcl 
progress of tbe fight. The doctor, too, liad now opeiK 
eyes, and I could read his agitation struggling in thcni. 
che.st was rising and falling rapidly in his excitement 

One ! two ! the blades slithered along each othcT. 
a feint, whicli did not mature, was made by Sir Harrx ; 
a rapid side-stepping by the bully jiLst defeatc*d it. 

During the next few moments all that I could mah-: 
was a rapid stabbing and flashing where the light fn:*ii 
lanterns caught the well-played blades. 

Then a vicious tlirustby Wace seemed to enter no 
heart, it went so icilj" cold. Sir Harry was not d ■ 
however, and I warmed again on seeing the stroke g 
harmle.ssly and calmly past my friend’s body. 

Another glance at the doctor, at tliat moment, sl.< j 
me his face beaded vvdth perspiration. 

That stroke prov’cd to be the last in the duel. 

A pistol shot was fii’ed suddenly, .somewhere in thf 
world of trees beyond the island; and, with a shar.' 
and a gurgle in his throat, Captain Nathaniel Wac-e fell - 
crooked lioap to the ground. 

Like a maddened wild animal Harnett sprang to Iii> 

“ W ho fii’ed ! ” he cried wildly. 

Not awaiting a reply to his challenge, he sent an 
swering .shot whistling into the darkness, in the n 
bourhood whence the attack had l>eon made. 


{To be concluded.) 


Tackle It! 

By HAROLD DORNING. 



HEN a job comes into view, 
Tackle it ! 

When a task you ought to do. 
Tackle it ! 

Don’t stand idly by and 
stare. 

Grumble that it isn’t fair; 

Make your mind u[), do your 
share : 

Tackle it ! 

Hard or easy be the work, 
'J’ackle it ! 

Show you don’t intend to shirk. 
Tackle it ! 

W'illingly just lend your aid; 

Prov’o to all you’re not 
afraid; 

Show tlio stuff of which you’re 
made : 

Tackle it ! 

Though some say it can't he 
done. 

Tackle it ! 


That’s the way rewards are won. 

Tackle it! 

Half the battle’s in the start, 

8o sail in and don’t lose heart. 

Play the game, for that’s your part : 
Tackle it ! 

Up against it ? W^hat of that ? 

Tackle it ! 

Odds too great ? Don’t bo a flat : 
Tackle it ! 

Faint heart never “ does ” but dies. 
Come, have faith, be one who tries— 
Courage only wins the prize ; 

Tackle it ! 

Beaten ? Nev’er ! Try once more. 
Tackle it ! 

That’s the way if you would score. 
Tackle it! 

Nothing venture, nothing vvdn. 

So, don’t hesitate, begin. 

That’s tho stylo I—now, with a grin : 
Tackle it ! 
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An Oxford i;. Cambridge match at Lords. 


“Lord’s.” 

An Interview with Mr. F. E. Lacey, Secretary to the M.C.C. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


, 1898, was the date when 
I first came to Lord’s,” said Mr. 
Lacey, as we sat together talking 
in the famou.s pavilion, “ so this 
summer of 1922 will be my twenty- 
fourtli season here as Secretary. 

“ My school and ’varsity, did 
you ask ? Well, I was at that 
Dorsetshire foundation of Sher¬ 
borne, and went from there to 
Cambridge, where I played in the 
’Varsity team of 1882 against 
Oxford. My averages for my 
college team during two years 
were, if I remember rightly, 
something over 80 one sunmier 
and over 70 another. Then, of 
course, 1 afterwards played for 
Hampshire for some time, and, 
since you ask the question, I may 
say that my best performance for 
that county was undoubtedly 
against Kent at Southampton, 
wherein I made 211 in the first 
innings and 94 (not out) in tlie 
ad. That 211, however, was not my highest score 
aunty games, for I made 323 for Hampshii-e against 

oik. 

S^ow, would you kindly give me a few interesting facts 
t Lord’s itself, Mr. Lacey ? ” I said. 

VV^ith pleasure. Lord’s and the M.C.C. were founded 
787. The two have gone on uninterruptedly since 
tiine, though the actual locale of the ground called 
’s has three times changed during the period. At 
it occupied tlie present site of Dorset Square, and 
dies were played there till 1811. Having to move 
tHat spot, the next site chosen by Thomas Lord 
name became attached to the gi’ound from the first) 


was at North Bank, where matches took place till 1814. 
The construction of tlie Regent’s Canal made it necessary 
to remove once more, and this time Lord took over the 
piece of ground we still know by the famous name, and here 
Lord’s has been ever since. But it actually got to 186G 
before the M.C.C. was able to purchase the freehold of 
the ground, and thus to secure itself against all inter¬ 
ference or danger.” 

” There have been many improvements and additions 
made to the original ground, sir ? ” I asked. 

” Certainly. The practice-ground has been enlarged ; 
the magnificent pavilion all know so well to-day was 
erected in 1890, at a cost, even then, of over £21,000 ; 
the playing-area has been redrained, re-laid, and frequently 
improved ; the great mound-stands and the covered stands 
represent, I think we may fairly say, all the best and latest 
improvements for masses of spectators who like to have a 
comfortable and excellent view of the game.” 

” Is Lord’s the biggest ground in the country ? ” was 
my next query. 

“ That is not easy for me to tell,” said Mr. Lacey. 
‘‘ Perhaps the actual playing-area of the Oval is larger, 
and othei*s may be, for what 1 know. But our playing- 
piece here at Lord’s is over five acres. Also the pitches 
must, generally speaking, be very good, for Loixl’s has 
a big reputation as a run-getting ground. There are 
no county grounds of anything like the size in large towns 
wliich are so pretty and attractive, I think, and I believe 
most people consider Lord’s, apart from its position as 
the M.C.C. heiwlquarters, as an extremely attractive and 
delightful ground.” 

“ Could you give me a few interesting records, or facts, 
for the boys regarding Lord’s, made since you came here, 
sir ? ” I said. 

‘‘ Now, there you are eusking something ! ” replied 
Mr. Lacey. ” One cannot easily caiTy in one’s head a 
mass of figures, or a big array of facts, such as those. 
The largest crowd I have seen hei'e, however (notwith* 
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standing newspaper reports perhaps unconsciously exag¬ 
gerated), must liave been about 26,000. Actually the biggest 
crowd paying for admission numbered 24,000, and I should 
say you could add to that number not more than 2,000 
members and friends, making a full total of 26,000. 

“ I miglit add that we have had to close the gates four 
times owing to Lord’s being absolutely full to the limit. 
Throe of these were during matches against Australia 
(two being on consecutive days of the same match), and 
the other when Middle.sex played Surrey, that notable 
last matcli in 1920, which saw Mr. Warner’s finale as a 
captain and brought the championship to this side of the 
Thames. 

“ Of course, there have been some surprising perfor¬ 
mances and some celebrated records occurring here since 
I came. The various school matches have often provided 
thrills, and no mistake. What about that Eton v. Harrow 
game, known as “Fowler’s Match,” in 1910, when the 
Etonian bowler fairly pulled the 
match out of the fire at the very 
last moment ? What about those 
two centuries in one match, to the 
credit of Mr. M. C. Bird, for 
Harrow, w'ho is still the only man 
to hav’e performed this feat ? He 
did it in 1907, when his scores w^ere 
100 (not out) and 131. Those 
highest scores on each side, made 
bj" one batsman, viz., D. G. Boles 
(Eton, 1904), 183, and G. Wilson 
(Harrow, 1913), 173, were during 
my time here, as w^as also “ Le 
Coutcur’s Match,” in the ’Varsity 
series, w’hen the great Australian 
Oxonian scored something over 
160 w’ith the bat, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to take no fewer than eleven 
wickets wdth the ball, during the 
two innings of Cambridge, wliich 
saw the Light Blues easily beaten. 

“ I was here, of coui-se, in 1900, 
when the Players made 502 for 
eight wickets against the Gentle¬ 
men ; and in 1903, when the Gents, 
returned the compliment by making 
500 for two wickets against the 
Playei-s. It was in this game, too, 
that we saw Mr. C. B. Fry make 
232 (not out), the highest score 
any Gentleman has ever made in 
this historic match. 

“ There had been some astonisliing feats and records 
done hero at Lord’s before I came on the scene, of course. 
One could talk of them for hours ; but ev^en so, the memory 
would need constantly refreshing with the book, if one 
were not to omit some of the finest, 

“ The highest individual score ov^er made at Lord’s 
was 278, by Mr. W. Ward, in the match, M.C.O. v. Norfolk, 
as far back as 1820—more than a century ago, you see ! 
It seems strange to reflect that .since that year there hav'e 
been at least thirty-three occasions when tliis total lias 
been excelled on some noted ground or other in fii-st-class 
cricket. But Loitl’s has nev’cr once figured in those thirty- 
three. 

“ Again, Caml)ridge Univ'crsity holds the palm for the 
liighest total in any first-class fixture hero. This happer'ed 
in my time, for the year was 1913, and the ’Varsity, against 
the M.C.C., ran up the v’ery satisfactory score of 600 for 
eight wickets, whieh beat by a single run the next total of 
60S (for seven wickets), made by Middlesex v. Hampshire, 
in 1919. another nuitch under my regime here. 

“ But enough of figures and records ! ” said Mr. Lacey. 
“ Now what else can 1 tell vou of interest to tlie boys ? ” 
Well, how about the coaching 3011 give the public 
school lads, sir ? ” I asked. 

“ I ho boys wlio come to us, particularly during Easter 


holidays, for coaching and instruction, are chiefly th 
of members or boys recommended by someone kno- 
us, and likely to profit from a course here. Wecoa.: 
coaches, too, if I may use the term. We never t" 
curb a lad’s individuality if it is running on the riglit 
and we give him full scope for it, so long as the fundar: 
principles of batting are not ignored. 

“ The great vv'ork we do in this department rrj 
gathered by you if you remember that we often dea 
100 boys a day for three weeks at a time. No bevbti 
in hand for less than a week, as we think he does not p 
enough with less coaching than that. We not only c 
boys for batting, but we give v^aluable help and kr 
boys who promise to become bowlers, stumpers, or ta 
of superior calibre.” 

“ Might I ask what you yourself—and the coaches b- 
regard as the most important principle in batting ? " sj 
“ That will always be the first movement of tl.+^ 
as w’e call it,” was Mr. La 
answer. “ If this moven:H 
wrong, then the very foubi 
of the stroke is wrong, ai..j 
fault must be corrected at 
Against a good bowler a ba’ 
would not hav’e time for coir- 
this fault if he frequen’ 
into it. 

“ The batsman should neN-n 
to remember that every L 
taking a definite line in its < 1 
and if the ball, being left 
would hit the wicket, the t»i 
always come up in that sar; 
to play the ball. , For thenfl 
return in the same line d 
wards, and the ball will nt ^ 
the bat in such a case, i : 
one case out of a hundrtxl. 

“ To-day our batting all t 
is not at its best becau-' 
fundamental principle is i-i 
too much far and near, b 
it ignored ? Because there i- 
adays too much tenilen 
imitate some former fine 
who did not observe the fi 
mental rule, yet whose bi 
and natural genius enabled 
to triumph ov^er the error, 
most batsmen are neither I>: 
nor geniuses, hence they fai 
not observing this basic principle. 

“It is surprising how many, ev’en of our best !:«• 
to-day, are at fault in this. One or two of them, h 
who are geniuses in their ow'n way, manage to corr 
fault. Hobbs does so by thrusting forward his left' 
when making a stroke. The crowd round tlie 
boys watching, notice the fault, but do ivot si’ 
observe how the shoulder-thrust neutralises i' 
boys copy the fault, but do not copy tlie v r 
Hence they fail where Hobbs succeeds.” 

“ What do you think of fast bowling to-day. ' 
our lack of it, and the poor quality of it ? ” 

“ Oh, real fast bowling of the best typo will 
in due course,” replied the Secretary. “ You mu^i; ^ 
l>er that there lias nev'er even at the best time ' 
plethora of splendid and successful fast bowlers, h < 
continuous training to make such a bowler at toin a > ' 
standard. Up to 1914 bowlers got this train 
then it was suddenly' interrupted. The 1914 U'*' 
previous ones, hav’e now passed their best ; the ' 
generation has not yet come on enough. That i^ . 
is to say about it. I hav'e no doubt whatever thiC 1 
the next few veal's we shall find the lineal suo-^^ 
and worthy ones, too !—to Richanlson, Kortridi^ ' 
a:’d Buckenham, coming along for the various ^ ' 



Mr. F. E. Lacey. 

(Secretary to the M.C.C.) 
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nd England. There are potential Gregorys and Macdonalds 
i the schools and village clubs of this year of grace, 1922 ; 
nd probably 6y 1924 or 1925 we shall rejoice at tlieir 
rowess. 

“ You are kept extremely busy just now with the different 
'ublie School matches at Lord’s ? ” I said. 

“ Yes, we have just had Eton v. Harrow, but there 
ave yet to come Rugby v. Marlborough ; Cheltenham v. 
laileybury ; Clifton v. Tonbridge ; and the Lord’s Schools 
. The Rest, which keep us all busy. . . . Personally, 

. may be worth mentioning that, though here every day 
’om May 1st to September’s end, almost from early 
loruing to night, I often hardly see anytliing at all of a 
ig match. The general public picture the Seci'etary 
nd staff, I believe, as having a charmingly easy time, 
tting at a window giving a capital view of every game, 
tul just watching it as they please from start to finish. 
“ What a delightful prospect— 
ere it true. But it isn’t so one 
it. As I said, I have often never 
?en a ball bowled right through 
very important first-class 
time, so busy have I been kept 
ith office-w’ork and my duties 
ere. The amount of hard ■work 
i connection with any big fii*st- 
ass team—and still more, as you 
ill guess, in iiinning a ground 
JcJi as Lord’s—is incredible. All 
le winter one seems almost as 
iisy and hard at it as during 
le summer. My holiday from 
ord’s comes in September, and 
need not tell you that it is always 
ftremely welcome. For by that 
me not only the Secretary here, 
it all the staff, are just about 
gged out and at the last gasp 
ter the continuous labours of the 
3ar.” 

I thanked Mr. Lacey for his very 
teresting remarks and notes about 
le famous cricket-ground and the 
.atches on it of wliich he had 
»oken. But into my mind there 
me some other celebrated and 
storic contests that this splendid 
)me of the summer game had 
tnessed. And some words about 
few of them—at several of 
nich I myself was present—may 
)t bo uninteresting to “B.O.P.” readers. 

Tliere was that most amazing Vai’sity contest of 1870, 
wliich the tension, thrills, excitement, enthusiasm and 
*ise will surely never be surpassed, if ever again equalled. 
Lord’s. It was only last summer that I sat on the 
mil w'ith an iimnortal veteran who took paii, in it— 
e great hitter, Mr. C. I. Thornton—who is to-day 72 
not out ” !) and who most kindly once more described 
for me. 

How, when Cambridge, his owm side, saw that Oxford 
ly’^ needed four runs to win, wdth four wickets to fall, 
3 match .seemed to be all over, bar the shouting ! How’ 
3 w’ily F. C. Cobden, bowling for the Light Blues, then 
t another -wicket easily ; so that, with but three more to 
1, four runs were still wanted by the Oxonians. How 
'other wicket unexpectedly fell, amid terrific yells of 
light from the thoiLsands of Cantab supporters, and 
rsts of groans from their amazed rivals. How’ a run was 
>n scored—loud cries of triumph from Oxford ; tense 
tchiiig from Cambridge ! How' another batsman was 
f?n bowled ! 

The excitement w^as now almost more than we in the 
d could bear,” said Mr. Thornton to me. 

Then how the last Dark Blue batsman came from the 
'vilion, wdiite as a sheet, accompanied by a mass of 


Oxford men, bogging, pra\u'ng, cajoling, threatening, urging 
him w^liatcver he did not to move his bat in the slightest, 
but to let the other man make those last tw’o (very much 
W’anted) runs, if at all possible. 

This last man (Mr. Stewart) took his block at. the w’icket 
amid the most critical silence, the most terrible .su.spense, 
the most exciting seconds ever knowm at Lord’s. The wily 
Cobden had studied him carefully all the way as he cami 
to the stumps, and after he got there. Slowly Cobder 
came up to the crease, slowly lifted his arm, and slowly 
sent down one of his most insidious balls—a tempter, il 
ever there was one, indeed ! Mr. Stew'art kept his bat 
immovable till the ball w’as right on him. Then it looked so 
easy to send it for a four !—and so easy to win the match !— 
that he lifted his bat for the stroke—also his foot. The ball 
broke in, he missed, it, and—the struggle w’as over ! Cam¬ 
bridge had won by tw’o runs ! Then, surely, there ensued 


such a scene as had never before been witnessed on such 
a cricket-field, and probably never will be again. 

It thrilled mo to the core to hear the “ Grand Old Man ” 
of Cambridge and Middlesex—the greatest hitter, perhaps, 
the game has ever known—describe this scene for me fifty- 
two yeai*s after it had occurred ! And Lord’s became to mo 
for a few moments like a visionary' picture, wherein I saw, 
as in a dream, each concluding item of that immortal 
struggle. 

Then I recalled liow', .seated on the mound-stand during a 
match wherein the Australians played England at Lord’s, 
1 had been clo.se to the fast bowler, Jones, as lie fielded 
there for the men from Down Under. And how, suddenly, 
w’hilst for a moment Jones w’as not watching the ball 
closely, there came a shout from Sid Gregory fielding at 
point, as the ball came whizzing towaixls the fast bow ler’s 
spot. 

“ Look out, Ernie I ” he called. 

We .saw Jones fla.sh out his ann at fullest stretch like 
lightning, and his face broke into a smile as he felt some¬ 
thing in his grasp. The Australians gave a cry' of delight 
at the clever ” catch,” too. But a second later 1 .saw Jones 
evidently perplexed, as he opened his hand ; and we near 
him w'ere a.stounded, too. For w e saw the ball slowly rolling 
along at our feet, so to speak. And Jones was holding 



Some Notable Figures at Lord’s. 

T>r. W. G. rjrace Inspecting the wicket iluring the England v. South Africa match, 1907. 
C. B. Fry (left) talking to Lord Hawke, 
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out, for US to see, a sparrow which he had caught with 
that flash of the hand, whilst the ball had swiftly passed 
his legs ! 

I was.sitting almost in the same place at Lord's when 
C. B. Fry hit a ball from Hirst for a four in Yorlcs v. Rest 
of England. Beside me sat a young lady, wlio had 
come with her brother, an Oxford undergraduate, but 
who seemed to know little about cricket. More than once 
this youth had been a bit put out at her naive and 
innocent questions and remarks, seeing our quiet 
amusement. 

When the crowd clapped at Fry’s fine boundary-hit, 
the girl looked round surprised. “ What are they clapping 
for. Jack ? ” asked she. “ Why, for that hit of Fry’s ! ” 
replied the young man. “ Didn’t you see him drive Hirst 
for four just now ? ” “ Oh, yes ! ” said she, sweetly, 

“ and wasn’t it nice of the bowler to send him a ball he 
could hit like that ? ” 

We all fairly lield our mouths, or bent our heads, to 
prevent us bursting out into loud laughter. But that 
luckless undergrad, gave us a look which seemed to say, 
“ Sorry, you chaps ! But this is the last time, 1 can assure 
you ! ” 

And wasn’t I present Lord’s way on that day when the 
M.C.C. i’. Australia match took place, wherein the total 
score of the famous visitois was 18!—a “record” of 
theirs in this country which is not likely to be outdone for 
a long time yet. This was, if my memory serves me rightly, 
about 1896 or so, and it was Rougher, of Leicester, who did 
this amazing trick for the M.C.C. by taking five Australian 
wickets for no runs at all. What a day, to be sure ! 
How we yelled and shrieked with delight and surprise to 
our hearts’ content. 

As I looked back, whilst chatting in the pavilion with 
Mr. Lacey this summer, I could recall many wondrous 
days spent at St. John's Wood besides those just mentioned. 
Some of these my companion, the popular Secretary, 
could remember equally well. 

There came to my mind that astonishing afternoon 
which saw the close of his career for a noted player, 
because, in fact, of the breakdown of his nerve as the 
ultimate result of what then happened. 

Lanca.shire was meeting Middlesex, and was striving 
her hardest to save the game by placing out the whole day 
She had no chance of winning, and when lunch-time came 


had but three wickets to fall, with countless run? 
needed. But A.H. Hornby was still in, andrefusin? 
tempted, as he had been for an hour already, u 
to the wickets returned Keimode, \^'ho w'as clearly ar*j 
on strict orders simply to play each ball carefully j 
risk no tiling 

For more than three whole hours did those two keci 
their wickets, only making about ten runs an hour. T 
duel between them and the bowlers and fielders wa.? w 
going miles to see. MiddFesex tried Bosanquet with! 
googlies ; J. T. Heame with his fine-length balls; H: 
with his insidious ones ; Tarrant with liis slows. Bu:: 
Red Rose would hit at nothing ; took no chances; < 
firm as rocks. Three o’clock ; four o’clock ; five o\l 
six o’clock ! And the two wore still there ! And nor 
liall had been hit into the air even six feet high, for field- 
stood all round, within a yard of the bati=men some!: 
and often nearly' on the pitch itself, waiting eagcrl\ 
the slightest chance of a catcli. 

Then, at ten minutes past six, Kermode was ct*. 
napping — no doubt he was tired out. His bat tou( i 
tempter from Bosanquet just too strongly, and it ri 
easily and softly, to descend lialf way do\\'n the pitch J 

the hands of -, who had been waiting patiently ' 

for such a ball more than two hours. It was thesiii.i 
easiest, quietest catch any child could po.ssibly wi- 
have. The Lancastrian spectators groaned ; the Mid: 
ones cheered. Then, to evorvbody’s amazement, the- s 
the ball gently trickle through the fielder's finge^ ^ 
drop on the gi’ound. 

It was a veritable tragedy of cricket ! It was sonv.’i 
such as I had nev'er .seen before, nor shall, perhaps, ew: 
again. Middle.sex at once pulled up the stumj)s. fiT 
get Lancashire out now was hopeless. And the fa: 
player who mis.sed that catcli was a pitiable sight, th i 
there was no man on the ground who did not 
s.vmpathise with him in that awful moment. But he: 
played first-cla.ss cricket again. That terrible tm: 
entirely destroyed his nerve for it. 

Well, it is something to sit at Lord’s to-day and renu" 
all the exciting, charming, beautiful, pleasant gam'"- 
sights one has .seen there for over thirty years. The n 
tary and mvself both heartily agreed on this, as wetj 
together that afternoon. And 1 was sorry, indeetl, * 
our chat at last came to an end. 




The old Lord’s Cricket Ground, showing players and spectators in top hats. 
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A Story of 
Roxton 
School. 

By ALFRED JUDD. 


r Rushwood groaned. 

“No go,” he declared; “ we’ll 
have to cut that out. I 
must try to cover this sheet.” 
” Cover it ! ” Jay stared at his pal’s 
missive, now tliree-parts written. “ Wh}^ 
liow many letters are you posting ? ” 

“ Same as you—one.” 

“ Only one !—^mean to say you’ve been stewing all this 
while over one measly note ? Why, I’ve polished off mine 
and read a book.” 

“ Dare say. But you’ve got the knack of it and- 

“ Oh, shut up ! ” snapped Cloughton, who, w ith othere, 
was still in the throes. “ Keep quiet and give us a chance.” 
“ If you want to bo helpful,” tacked on Mills, “ just drop 
a hint or tw^o. I’m wTiting an uncle in Barbadoes whom 
I’ve nev'er seen in my life. I don’t w’ant to send him piffle, 
so—what on earth am I to say ? ” 

“ Tell him all that’s been liappening hei'e.” 

“ But nothing ever does happen ! ” 

“ A shrewd retort,” nodded Jay. “ I’m ready to admit 
that we live in a drab, dull ago—relieved only by the most 
trivial of incidents. Still, make the best of ’em, say I ; 
trim ’em up a little, polish and expand. I haven’t yet 
sealed mine, so I’ll read the effort out. There’s no cojiy- 
right ; be ready to take notes.” 

I^erching himself on a desk. Jay recited his epistle amid 
earnest appreciation. It was a witty letter—full of chat 
and news. 

“ Oretit ! ” exclaimed Cloughton, who w as now^ scribbling 
at his hardest. “ You’ve helped me out a treat.” 

“ Same here ! ” chuckled Rushw'ood, signing off and 
blotting. “ ’Member what I said just now ; Jay’s got a 
k lack for letters, it was bom in him—he could make a 
living at the job. Pots of money whenever ho cates to 
start ! ” 

Having sealed his envelope, RushwocKl jumped up and 
declared himself ready for the country. They set out, and 
the ramble was good, yet many lapses occurred on the part 
of Jay—lapses of thought. 

The morrow brought its novel sequel, in the form of a 
notice on the board. This read :— 


R USHWOOD dipped his pen for the umpteenth time, 
inked his neighbour with a neiA’Ous flick and ran 
fingers through liis hair. 

“ Oh, a plague on it ! ” growied he. “ How are 
oil getting on. Clow ? ” 

I Cloughton performed something between a sigh and a 
asp. 

“ I don’t get on,” grunted he ; ” I’m fairly stuck.” 

\ “ Same here. Haven’t yet covered the first page ! ” 
The scene was the Senior Common Room of Parring’s 
louse, Roxton School. The day w^as Sunday, the hour 
iter climier, and all good Roxtonians were engaged in 
/citing home. Even study-owners wrote letters in common 
ooni ; it was a custom. 

Now, if there is one thing the nonnal boy wants to 
liirk, to put off, to save until to morrow', it is the job of 
swotting out a letter.” Especially the duty letter. 


eading. These good folk expected letters—demanded 
nd required them weekly. 

So every Sunday, after dinner, the awful thing settled 
own on Roxton like a cloud. Strong men—speedy wingei-s 
nd forceful bats—bowed their heads and cudgelled their 
^its to cover at least one sheet. Excuses were taboo ; 
iastei*s and matrons, in these days, conspired to see the 
iing done. Even the call of the open—the sun and the 
l eeze—must not be allowed to entice. 

The first breath of summer had come to-day, warmly 
‘esh, with young leaves blowing against a dappled blue 
Dine of sky. A tempting whisper of it entered by an open 
indow and rustled the leaves of a book being pored over 
V one Peter Jay. 

Jay, in the words of Ids old tutor, w'as “no ordinary 
,y.” He was lean and nimble, with a mop of dark hair 
id a bright, adventurous eye. When up and doing he 
as quite the live wire, but when absoibed, as now, in 
)ine tale of derring-do he was completely lost to the 
undane world. That waft of bree/e, however, roused 
in suddenly. 

“ 13y George ! ” cried he, having glanced at the clock. 
VV'hy, look at the time ! Come on, Rush; we were 
ling to tramp it to Hill Down.” 


THE LETTER-WRITING COMPANY, LTD., 
has now’ opened a branch in this HoiLse, and is prepared 
to accejit commissions. Does jour correspondence 
worry jou ? Is Simdav afternoon a burden ? If so, 
CONSULT US! 

We will learn your needs and supply excellent copj’ 
at the rate of 3d. per letter. Satisfaction guaranteed ! 
Don’t delaj’—just give us an early trial ! 

{Signed) PETER JAY 
{Managing Director). 
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This announcement, of course, gave rise to wonder at 
first and then to a lot of chaffing. Later on, however, an 
opinion was expressed that “ there might be something in 
it.’* Among the boarders in Parring’s, as a rule, there was 
no lack of funds, and it was also the biggest House at 
Roxton. 

Jay had reckoned on this, and by the end of that day 
he had secured a dozen clients; by the close of the week 
he had booked twenty-eight. All commissions had t an 
“ cleared ” by bed-time on Saturday, with a profit of seven 
shillings writ down in the “ company’s ” books. 

“ Absolutely O.K. ! ” said Jay, when chatting with his 
pal—“ the brightast brain-wave on record. But will it 
last ? ’’ 

“ It’ll last,” declared Rushwood, “ so long as you give 
’em the goods. You must keep up the personal touch, 
otherwise you’ll find that some men will club together and 
all use the same copy.” 

“ I’ve thought of that, and there’s no fear—each letter 
will fit the sender.? 

“ Then, only one doubt remains—can you keep it up ? 
You score best over us as a scribe when you have some¬ 
thing funny to tell. That’s really my point; you need 
something special to happen every week to give your 
stuff body and character.” 

Rushwood reasoned well, and later, after a meeting of 
the Field Club, Jay warmly admitted as much. 

Mr. Geekie, who ran the Field Club, was by no means 
a popular figure. Rather sarcastic at times, prosy at 
others, he was the last of the Roxton Masters to conceal 
his visage behind a bush of beard. Yet the Club he ran 
was popular, if only for the fact that it gave one, every 
month without fail, a fairly free afternoon. Its indoor meet¬ 
ings were held in an old room above the library. 

Mr. Geekie, on the present occasion, read a report of the 
last outing, added a brief paper, and then invited questions. 
This, as a rule, was the signal for mild ragging. 

‘‘ Plefiise, sir,” from one Hayford, ” can’t we bring home 
more specimens ? ” 

” Certainly. I encourage you to bring as many-” 

“Yes, sir, but shamples, I mean speshimeus, get so 
crushed in one’s pocket. Couldn’t we cany boxes ? ” 

“ I gave boxes to all of you, before Christmas—light chip 
boxes. What has become of them ? ” 

“ Please, sir ”—this from Mills, amid a general chorus—■ 

“ please, sir, I sat on my box and it wouldn’t bear my 
weight. It was a pure accident, sir. If only-” 

“ That will do, Mills. I will distribute more boxes, but 
phase see they are not again wcisted. Pinello ! ” 

Pinello, as it were, came to earth with a jerk. He had 
been staring with rapt gaze at a flaw in the ceiling, a piece 
of hanging plaster above Mr. Geekie’s head. 

That slab of i)laster fascinated Pinello. He had long 
noticed it—a loose patch, which ev’ery week seemed to 
droop a little lower. Adjoining plaster bulged as well, with 
ominous cracks. 

” Yes, sir ?” said Pinello, having heard his name spoken. 

“ Please go to the room above and bring me some of 
those chip boxes. They are on the shelf, packed in parcels. 
Bring a couple of parcels.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Pinello departed, and Mr. Geekie, having polislied his 
glasses, improv'cd the occasion. 

“ JMease uiKh'rstand,” urgcnl he, “ that these boxes I am 
givung you cost nioiny. They are not to be thrown about 
nor ytib wilfully’ daiiuged. 1 am aware that accidents 
ha])peu, but—■—” 

Mr. (Icckio stop]')f'd, for at that moment tlu're was a 
shock above his liead that .shook tho walls. \\'orsc than 
that, it shook tlio old ceiling, and iK'xt instant tho avalanche 
began. (Jrnsh ! Tho tirst loose jjort ion of pliister fell 
.‘shattering to the floor, missing tlie master bv inehes, while 
a fringing icsunant, drop]>ing a shade later, broke upon 
Ills right shoulder and siuothc'red him in grit. 

But this, tlioiigh fjuite a spectacle, was wliolly’ outdone 
when, a neunent later, tho middle bulge of the ceiling split, 


crumbled and descended upon the throng like a njl 
hail-storm ! Nearly every’one present .suffered, for t 
who coughed and choked, with smsuting eyes, tram[»f 
the toes of those who had dodged the worst. 

Pinello, re-entering the room with two parcels, st-r 
dead in his tracks to gape. He .beheld tipped c r. 
sprawling forms, and—tlianks to the crushed plasi»r 
sort of snowy effect. It was like a foggy battlefieii 
winter. Mr. Geekie loomed in the haze, his features 
ering. 

“ Pinello,” barked he—“ what is the meaning of t ’ 
What prank were you plav’ing in that room above ? r 
I hear ,vou jump ? ” 

“ Jump ? Why no, sir! I had to climb for tht'se 1- 
and my foot slipped. I tumbled; that was all.” 

“ All ! ” Mr. Geekie appeared to gulp. “ Pin*' 
added he, fixing that youth with a direful gaze, ‘ • i 

tell y’ou plainly that I am suspicious. I noticed > c»nr 
pression before I sent you on that errand. You 
studying the ceiling; there was a smile on your i 
Pinello, I ask y’ou plainly—did'you, when you weiv j 
stairs, perform that jump on purpose ? ” 

Pinello’s swarthy cheeks darkened. Though quite i 
amiable youth, there was enough hot blood in his vt ui- 
keep him ever at loggerheads with Mr. Geekie, w’ho happ 
also to be his form-master. 

“I’ve already told you, sir,” he said curtly\ 'Mi 
didn’t jump at all. I slipped on my foot and fell.” 

“ Well, well, I must accept your word for it. But if - 
now, now, boy’s; less nonsense, please—less foi l 
There is no matter for jest—there is nothing w^hate^ e: i 
laugh at.” . 

This speech was a sort of last straw. Fellows, diiriuj 
past few minutes, had been be^ating each other’s attire 
picking bits of ceiling from their collars. The r-i 
trembled, as it were, with suppressed giggles, and a* 1 
Geekie’s speech there came explosion. 

,“ Just lend liim a mirror ! ” gurgled Rushwood, fr ^ 
safe and retired comer. 

For Mr. Geekie, with sprinkled hair and frosty l> 
looked like an irate Father Christmas. Failing to oh- 
control, he hfiistily doled out the chip boxes and 
the assembly. Hilarity went with them down the 
and peals of laughter across the turf. 

This trifling farce, somehow, “ caught on ” as a cur 
topic, and Jay—who, luckily’, had been present—ma 
the piece de resistance for his next batch of letters. > 
of his clients had been there, so he was able, very sii 
to treat it as from separate points of view. 

It was a hit every time. Most of Jay^’s twenty ' : 
versions iverj read out that following Sunday”, and 
common room was kept on a roar. Jay was aotd 
the letter-writer par excellence. He booked thirty 
commissions for the ensuing week, fees down. 

Those thirty’-two epistles cost Jay’’ more hard-thr 
than he had bargained for, and this simply’ bccair-- 
week was an utterly blank one. Positively m i i 
happened, and the stuff he turned out, as a result. 
distinctly below standard. 

“ A ceiling ! ” cried he to Rushwood—“ mv kiiu 
for another ceiling ! If only the sky would fall, ora: 
excitement, provided that I were there ! ” 

“ That's just it,” grinned Rushwood, “ you’d ratlu i ’ 
to be there.” 

Rushwood remembered these words two days i 
Jay’, hav’ing developed a temperature, liad been ■ i 
sannv, and on that very morning there tx’cumxi - 
the bolde.st jest-s ever play’ed upon a Roxton Master 
Behind Mr. Geekie’s desk was a large window 
tiuring certain sorts of weather, appeared to cau'- 
discomfort in tho way of draught. To cojx:* with x). 
kej)t a screen hand.v, using it at various angles. 

Now, so familiar were the membei's oT his fone 
Mr. tieekie’s screen that they did not notice, on th> i 
ticiilar day’, tliat tho folds of it had lx?en drawn n> 
front of his desk—bent so as to shield the dais conipl* *v-. 
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]Mr. Geekie, however, noticed the change as soon as he 
Mitered. 


reviving from its .sensation of shock. There was a ripple 
of mirth in the back benches. 


“ Now, now,” fumed he—“ who did this ? Who has 
leen meddling here ? ” 

Receiving no enlightenment, but merely round-ej'ed 
ooks, he took hold of the screen from the front, jerked it 
•athor cleverly together and laid it flat against an angle 
)f the fireplace. 

In the moment of doing this he heard a queer wave of 
ound pass ov er the form, a chorus of exclamation, and on 
vlieeling round on the desk he at once perceived the cause, 
’ropped limply in his chair was a figure, an effigy—a 
grotesque model of himself ! 

At least, there were 


‘‘ Be silent ! ” Mr. Geekie addressed the two boj^s at 
the head of the form. “ Hailing, Gerry—please do me a 
favour. Remove this—this scarecrow—at once and throw 
it into the yard. Come ! ” 

The tw'O big fellows arose, sheepishly, and someone 
caused Gerry to trip by hooking his foot. After that, some¬ 
how, it was hard to keep the spirit of youth in check. 

“ Order ! ” snapped Mr. Geekie. “ Harding, Gerry—bo 
quick and do as I say ! Just take-” 

Mr. Geekie ceased there, and so did the “ throwers out.” 
For, even as they approached, a most astounding change 
happened. The “ dummy ” came to life ! Leaping from 



certain featu res the chair, it raced down the room and .so out by the open 
which seemed to doorway—shedding straw and headgear as it ran ! 
suggest himself ; the Of wdiat occurred in that form-room after there are many 
front of the head, for glad versions, and it is generally believed that Jay was the 
instance, which con* author of them all. For Rushwood, immediately he w'as 
free, dashed across to sick-ward and knocked loudly upon 
the door, demanding admittance. 

Jay, at the moment, was alone. 

“ Go away,” he said thickly, between a couple of sneezes. 
yJTl can’t come in ; it’s against the rules. 

I’m supposed to be sickening for flu.” 

“ Tosh ! ” retorted Rushw'ood. “ I’ve got 
some copy for you—topping stuff. If you 
k don’t let me in 3 ^ou’ll be sorry.” 

So Jay opened the door, and soon, with 
3 twinkling eyes, he had listened to the whole 

“Great !” he beamed. “ No clue yet as to 

• r- n,i n’ “ Well, if 3 "Ou asked me to guess, I should say 

“Yes. He wasn’t in class this morning; 
AAEjSHm||^H|R obtained leave to go to the station—said he 
Tiyr'/ had a relativ’e pas.sing through. But you know 

/ \ things are between him and Geekie ; 

' ‘^Apparently not. Y'ou see, everybody was 

utterly rattled. So far as I can hear, no- 
« one spotted the ragger outside the school 

kVi except Sergeant Crump. The latter declares 

lie saw ‘ a queer cut of a chap * flying round 

by the workshops’ corner.” 

^ “ That’s it ! ” exclaimcnl Jay. “ A dis- 

j gui.se such as 3 ^ 011 ’ve described has been lying 

about in the lower shed for ages—the relic, I 
- believe, of some firework show that never 

“Think I do. Well, I must bunk.” 

“ You’d better ; I hold it fit that we shako 
JfB hands and part— Shakespeare. There is much 

Ja 3 % with pen and paper, gav^e himself up to 
an afternoon of pure pleasure. Thirt 3 ^-two 
^55-) versions did he produce, treating the episode 


^erching /■ ' 

aself on a 

.k. Jay rc- 

»il his epistle 

id earnest appreciation. 


tod of a penn 3 '^ mask, w*as decorated by spectacles 
•awn on with ink), and a bu 8 h 3 ^ beard surrounded, the 
ole being tied together with cord. A “ square ” topped 
1 effort, a rusty gown draped the body, while straw was. 
n to protrude from the full sleeves. 

vTr. Oeekie drank it all in. Turning, arms folded, he 
»ke with slow majest 3 ^ 

‘ Who — did — this?'' 

shuffles, hard breaths, wdiLspers, nudging—but no 
;wer. 

tr. Geekie unfolded hLs arms, and repeated the question. 
3 murmur in the room, by now, was growing louder—• 
i g^'owing dangerous. The boldness of the trick, at first, 
rt been a startler for everyone, but now the form was 


always with delicate wit. There was never a 
suggestion that an 3 'thing had been committed in the nature 
of a rowdy rag. No; Jay’s high conception of his duty 
towards all parents was to elevate even while he amused. 

Jay, next morning, was liberated from sick-w’ard. \\ ith 
memo-book and pencil ho ho\’'ered among his clients, and 
1)3' Saturday ev'ening duK'' deliv'ered all script. Clougliton s 
comment was typical— 

“ You’re great, old top ! If you charged a tanner for 
these letters, instead of thrippence, you’d bo far better 
value than Punch. I’m making my people sit up ! ” 

All of which, of course, was very gratifying, and soon 
Jay’s fame spread beyond the limits of the House. For 
the lean days appeared to bo over—there w'as alwa 3 's some¬ 
thing quaint or startling to occupy Jay’s pen. 
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II. 

A TJTHORTTIES began to feel puzzled. A few other 
fellow’s beside Kush wood regarded Pinello witli 
\ doubt. The last-named made no secret of hi.s 
delight at the Geekie episodes, and he seemed, in 
these days, to go about with a glint of adventiu’e in his 
eyes. 

MArvel succeeded marvel, each creating its own sev’T'ii 
days* wonder. There was the strange case of Mr. Pairing’s 
gramophone, that queer affair of the Voice in the Night, 
the come<ly of the missing top hats, and then, just before 
term-end, that dust-up with Bladdon’s men. 

To explain. 

A very vexed dispiite at this time existed between the 
school governoi-s and one John Bladdon—the Hon. John 
Bladdon, to give him his full title—landowuier and cattle- 
breeder. 

Some few months back a very large astate had been 
broken up and loosely parcelled out to various interests. 
The school ha<l 
been prompt to 
acquire a tract 
of ground a<l- 
joining its ow n 
which ha<l long 
b(Nin desired os 
a sports field. 

A school 
fund had then 
been started 
for the build- 


map did not help in the least. The pav ilion project 
therefore, at a standstill, for its chosen site was tlu« 
which the trees now stood. To bring it closer in wi 
spoil the proposed racing track, both a.s regards shap i 
length. 

Several school governors, unluckily, took the view li 
Bladdon held a strong case, and the Hon. Jolm. 
of this, became more determined than ever to hold on i 
win. He even kept the birchw’ood constantly pati\. 
by one or the other of his hirelings. 

Then, one day, there came into Cloiighton’s har>i 
popular w’eekly paj^er which offered legal advdce. Krai 
queries were answered in a special column, or, for 
modest fee of one shilling, direct by post. 

Cloiighton saw’ an inexpensive chance of settlinc 
question of the sports field. Having consulted Jay i 
Hushw’ood, both enthusiasts in the matter, he doa.l 
how’ mattei-s w'cre to the editor of the journal and end < 
twelve penny stamps. 

A typewTitten post-canl arrived 
return—“ Your quf'ry reoeiv’ed ; we : 
passed same on to our Legal Edr 
This seemeci to hint at some littk-c- 
but next morning Cloughtoii again t 
a post-card by his breakfast plate, T 
time the me.ssage w’as— 

“ Be question of rights, sport? 
there caimot be the slightest doul 
to ow’nership of wooded portion. 
Court of Law’ would declare that al! 
on your side of the gully would bekifij 
the school. Your only course is to J 
it i.s of utmost importance that 
croachiiig fence should bo destrr; 
immediately.” 

This closely-typed messsage araonTJ 
to a trumpet-blast. Oloughton slipy 
into his pocket for the moimnt. 
after Second School it pastietl !i 
' hand to hand. A defiant group ab 
existed, but, consisting a.s it did of seu 
including a couple of prefects, no a« 
had so far occurred. 

Cloughton’s post-card brought m 
to a head. 

” I’m ready now,” declared Hall*-' 
one of the prefects, ” pro\dde<i >! 
Leverett and nine others stan i 
After all, w’c are the school, hit. 
up to us to show a bit of spirit." 

Jay’s eyes were sparkling. “ \' 
only to speak,” he said, “ and i 
have all Roxton at our back.” 

” No, give me the brawuiy few. 
bo quiet round theie this after 
let’s meet at four o’clock.” 

They met, and, without further 
fell upon the Hon. JohiT.s fcn<c. 
was quite a light barrioadc, con^ 
for the most i>art, of rougli ash In ' 
constructed by his ow n labt^urers, T 
twelve fellows, all big and stur*. 
rapid work ; within fifteen miniiV' 
major part of the barrier liad be*: i 


“ Propped limply in his chair was a 
figure, an efiigy—a grotesque model 
of himself I” {See page 657 .) 


iug of a .separal«‘paN’ilinn, lla'iU’W’ ground In ing left much as 
it aluay.s laid Ixh'u til! that fund attained fair proportion.s. 
'J liun eaiue the ela<h. 

On tin- higlier Mid<* nf the oxpanso was a doi'j) border of 
tr(‘es, a strip of hirdiu< muI, with a gully h(*hind. 'J'ho 
s<liool soIiiil'»r n'ganl»-»l tliis gully a.s being the natural 
liniit of liladdou's pu!< hase ; the Jlon. John him.self, how- 
e\'« r, held (hlTereiit views. He elairned the strip of bireh- 
woofl. and, what w<is more, lia<l employed the interval to 
run a fem e aleug. 

It was a case of elas kmate. No reh'renee had been made 
to tiuibei in any of the agre<Min‘nts, aial the local agent’s 


up by the roots. 

” {Smash all you can,” advisetl one Colly. ” i 
’em to be stuck up again.” 

” A boutire ! ” breathed Stone, bis clu'cks agl<«w 
Stone they disregarded, but the smashing a^lv'* 
followed with gusto. Ash sticks were soon siphni<i“ - 
with a crack of pistols, and the la.st few’ hunle- ' 
readied when lumbering steps sounded amid tla t*' ' 
A rustic appeared ; a stalwart blade w'ith a bull’ > ' 
and a grizzled chin. Joe Stout was his name, 

Hon. John’s minions. 

” ’Ullo, ’ullo ! ” v’oiced he. 
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Tlie Roxtonians clenched their fist.s. Some sort of 
rouble they had quite expected, for, as already noted, the 
Kon. John had been keeping the birchwood “ occupied.” 
Jther men seemed to be at hand, for there were answering 
,v'histles when Stout blew a piercing signal. 

Stout, with squared elbows and scowling brow, then 
■ttalked into the open. His eye lit on Hallesford, w'ho was 
ust about to giapple with the final piece of fence. 

“ Hands off ! ” roared Stout, and charged like a bull, 
^uick as thouglit, the prefect dodged, coming up with a 
•ight-aim swing that sent Stout reeling amid the wooden 
\ reckage. 

The battle had be>gun ! 

Hallesford's, truth to say, had been no more than a tap. 
Hit it fully seiwed to open liostilities. Stout, blundering 
p, plunged blindl}'^ into the group, and his trusty mates—■ 
alf-a-dozen of them—came dasliing through the trees in 
ime to see him collapse again to a jab from Peter Jay. 

“ At ’em, boys—at ’em ! ” 

Next moment the opposing forces joined issue ; six or 
?ven Roxtonians, as by common consent, leaping to the 
^re. These all knew something of the fistic art, and it 
‘emed best they should make their presence felt as soon 
possible. 

The air was rent by sounds of pain, deep wrath mixed 
ith surprise. The Bladdon band wavered, not because 
ley were quelled, but because they were battered and 
:>nfvised. Blows seemed to rain on them from nowhere, 
liile but few of their own drives, slow and clumsy, ev'er 
lund a telling mark. 

They fell back, some of tliem even bolted, leaving but 
iree or four rcisolute souls to make a sort of running fight 
• it to the gully. Levcrctt and Stout, on the brink of 
I is, were still attacking each other in short runs, when a 
ear voice rang from behind. 

Stop ! Let this be stopped at once ! ” 

The speaker was Mr. Barring ; he raked the scattered 


boys with his eye, noting that three of them, Cloughton, 
Jay and Rushwood, belonged to his owm House. He wa.s 
one of those people w^ho rarely waste w^ords ; indeed, there 
was no need for him to ask wdiat had been happening, nor 
yet wdiy. The scene spoke for itself—so did Joe Stout. 

The latter w^as now' across the gully, and, standing amid 
liis discomfited mates, he shook a big fist. 

” Ye’ll answ'er to the law' for this ! ” snarled he ; “ now, 
see if I ain’t right ! ” 

Mr. Parring ignored. Making a motion to the boys, he 
follow’od them out of the timber and dowm the field. 

” Before reporting this,” announced he, when they 
reached the gate,“ I will hoar w'hat you fellows have to say. 
There is an hour before lock-up after tea ; better all come 
to my stud\’.” 

This they did, and Cloughton, after telling liis story, had 
an odd new fact to reveal. 

” The postcard which advised us to pull dowm that fence 
W'as a faked one, sir.” 

” Faked ? How’ do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, by the post just in I received a letter from that 
paper saying that my question could only be settled by 
legal men on the spot. I w'as naturally puzzled ; but, on 
looking again at that postcard, I saw it was the same ono 
which reached me yesterday.” 

“ The same one ? But the message— ? ” 

” Was different, of course. You .see, I left it on my 
study mantel-board, and some joker, getting hold of it, 
seems to have stuck over the face of it, very neatly, a 
piece of jiaper on which he had t 3 ped that advice about 
tugging dowm Bladdon’s fence. He then, of course, left 
it by my plate this morning, so I supposed it had just come 
by post.” 

“ Aha ! ” Mr. Barring’s eyes gleamed ; there was a 
tight smile on his lips. ” Our regal ragger again, Cloughton 
—our renowned jester ! ” 

“ I should say so, sir.” 
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“ H’m. AVell, let me say at once that I am one of tliose 
who advocated tlie dcHtniction of Bladdon’s fence, for I 
regard tliat person as being an insolent intruder. I may 
not excuse your act, but 1 will do what I can towards 
getting judgment postponed until after the holidays. This 
eruption, possibly, will .so goad our blustering neighbour 
that he will take his plea into court. 1 rather hope .so.” 

Mr. Parring did not hope in vain, for two daj’S later he 
heard that the Hon. John had taken action. So the war¬ 
like twelve went off on their holidays with the consolation 
that they had, at all events, succeedetl in pressing matters 
to a test. 

Mr. Parring, for his part, had another problem to deal 


the wooden wreckage. 

with. His own vacation would date from a few days later, 
and he made opj)ortunity foi’ smoking an evening ])ipe with 
iSergeaiit Crump. In the midst of a quiet chat he suddenly 
said :— 

“ Crump ! ” 

TIh' S('igeant start(*d, 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Seven weeks ago—threw your mind back. A certain 
tri('k was playc'd on Mr. (uM'kie during school—an ctlig}, 
tlo you remember ?—a l)f)v ilrt'ssed u[) as a guy.” 

“ I remember, sir. Saw him running ulofig by the 


“ Thank you. Crump ; that will do.” 

And Peter Jay, imbibing the air of Cliftonville. rec(i\^l 
in due course an epi.stle re-addressed to him from 
His house-master wrote :— 

“ Dear Jay, 

“ Things have been happening this post term which 
explanation, but, instead of accusing, I invit-e you to 
frank. Exercise your gift €is a letter-writ-er (of which 
have heard much !) and send me a few lines. 

‘‘ Faithfully yours, 

“C. E. PARRING” 

It was rather a jarring note on which to begpn a sununcr 
day by'the sea, but Jay, after breakfast, hired a tuppcii, 
chair on Palm Beach and unbosomed himself thus :— 

” Dear Mr. Parring, 

“ I’m rather glad, after thinking it over, to be tellinc y 4 
the exact truth. When, during the winter term, that iui 
w€is started for the Sports Pavilion, I felt badly out of i’ 
Most of the fellows in our House gave handsomely ; I real 
couldn’t n.sk my people to stump up to su^ 
an extent. But when that letter-writing 
gcstion w’as made to me, a couple of moi-i 
back, I saw a chance c; 
making monej’^. 

“That was how it starte-, 
and later the excitement 
it gripped me. My be- 
letters were those with a 1 ' 
of thrill in them ; 
blank pieriods occurred 1 
started to make thin_ 
happen ! 

“ Yee, the ef!ig\' incider 
the gramophone affair, ac: 
all the other little flutu ! 
were worked solely I 
me—my last mano'mr 
being concerned with th i 
postcard which led to ' 
wrecking of the Hon. Jot 
Bladdon’s fence. 

“ In most cases I « 
angling for pure exer 
ment, but in the matt 
last named, I really act¬ 
on a conviction. I hi 
you w'ill believe me whei. 
say that my experiments : 
’ making things happ: 
came to an end with t 
close of term ! As soc 
proof of this, I may >- 
that I balanced my bc- 
the night before break i 
and dealt with all pro* 
Mr. Osgood, in this matt i 
will be able to bear me - 
“ Sincerelv yours. 
“PETER JAY.“ 
Now, Mr. O.sgood, ’ 
ma.ster referred to, - 

of’the first persons Mr. Parr; : 
met on returning to .^hcx 
“ How goes the Pavilion Fund ? ” inquired Mr. Pari 
“ Reached your figures yet ? ” 

“ Very nearly. One of the last subs, 
from a senior of your Hon.se—Peter Jay. 
sum—£3 4s. 3d., if I remember rightly, 
tlie net profit from a private enterprise.” 

“ Good ! ” chuckled Mr. Parring. 

Later, he invittnl Peter Jay to tea, a sufficiently j- 
sign. On the table was a telegram from one of the srf 
governors which said :—'"Biaddon entirely deJaUed. . 
i^chnoi wins its case.'^ 


* Quick as thought, the prefect dodged, coining up 
with a right-arm swing that sent Stout reeling amid 


{See page O59.) 


I received ^ > 
Rather an •• 
He said it • 


w nrU-ho{)s.” 

“ 'i’lif' ma>k had slipped down, Crump ; you saw somo- 
Ihiiig of this muiumei's face ? ” 

*■ 1 did, hut—” 

“Answer m(‘, ('rump—who was it ? You are not to 
evade my fpiestion any loug« r. \\ ho was it ? ” 

“I — I belioNC it was a semor of ^our House—Mi-. Ja\’. 
But—” 


“ Tliese,” remarked the house-ina.ster, as ho pa" \ 
buttered muffins, “ are points in your favour. Jay. Yt 
not only a solid subscriber, but, by I'eason of agita" 
you helped to clear the site on which our pavilion wi I 
i)uilt. Mind, what you did was quite wrong, but if 
finislied manufacturing t hrills—” 

“ Absolutely, sir,” smiled Jnj\ ” Thrills are now O d* 

F ; the w orks are clo.stxl down ! ” 
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Sympathetic Inks. 

Some Chemical Aids to Secret Writing. 

' By J. GREIG. 

APYRUS-VVRITERS in ancient quit« invisible, but when heated it appears of a beautiful blue 
days may have ha<i their secret coloiu*, which gradually disappears on exposure to cold air, or 
codes, for all we know. Later by simply breathing on it. 

scribes certainly became alive to Writing done with a mixed solution of chloride of cobalt and 
the fact that there are certain chloride of nickel gives a bright green on heating, the shade 
liquids which,when used for writ- varying according to the relative proportions of the two salts 
ing on paper, yield characters used. The writing fades away on cooling. 

that are invisible when dry, but A solution of equal parts of sulphate of copper and sal- 
are immediately revealed by the ammoniac in water gives an invisible writing, which appears in 
application of heat or of an yellow characters when heat is applied. Writing done with 
appropriate chemical agent. sulphate of copper dissolved alone comes forth of a fine blue 
Such writing-fluids are known when held over the mouth of an ammonia bottle, 
as Invisible or Sympathetic Inks. The application of a liquid developer to an invisible writing 
In former days when letters may be by moans of a sponge or of a camel’s-hair brush, but a 
were liable to be intercepted, it better method that avoids smudging is to press a piece of blotting, 
was frequently neces.sary to send communications so written paper, moistened with the developing solution, over the writing, 
that they could only be deciphered by those to whom the pre- The roles of w^riting-fluid and developing-fluid may be reversed 
arranged treatment of the scroll was known. These hidden when both solutions happen to be colourless or nearly so. 
messages were often interpolated between the lines of ordinary A solution of sulphate of iron, when used for writing, may be 
writing, and, if the letter fell into the wrong hands, no suspicion dev’^eloped black by infusion of oak-galls or by a solution of tannin; 
was aroused. Tlie use of a cipher in visible characters would, by applying instead a solution of yellow prussiate of potash it 
at least, have betrayed the fact that private advices were being is brought out in blue. 

sent. The solution of prussiate of potash, w^hen used for waiting. 

Writing-fluids capable of being thus used for the transmission can, of course, bo developed in blue by reversing the process, 
of secret despatches became known as “ diplomatic inks,” but but by using a solution of sulphate of copper to develop, the 
the term “ sympathetic ink,” which Le Mort used to describe writing appears red. ' 

^lis solution of sugar of lead employed for this purpose, was Writing done with boiled starch has to be developed by 
subsequently applied to all such inks. moistening it with water to which a few' drops of tincture of 

In more modem times, these sympathetic inks had generally iodine have been added. It then stands out of a deep indigo 
been regarded as mere scientific toys, imtil the Great War came. colour, which can be made to disappear—temporarily, at least— 
Then their use by spies and others attempting to send secret by gentle heating. A modification of this process, in which 
information became an extremely serious matter, and entailed rice-water was employed for the secret writing, w'as much used 
much watchfulness and the employment of skilled chemists during the Indian Mutiny in the sending of despatches, 
to detect and circumvent the practice. Photographers w'hose pictorial efforts do not end w’ith the 

Patents have, from time to time, been granted to inventors pressing of a button, may exchange greetings secretly by using a 
of v'arious processes for preparing and using such fluids, but colourless solution of “ pyro.” os the medium. The recipient 
anyone w’ith a fair knowledge of practical chemistry can readily applies an alkali, such as soda, and gets his message in very 
devise methods of writing which give characters that remain evident “nigger” brown. Another device that wdll appeal to 
f invisible until treated with suitable re-agents. A description the photographer is w'riting with a solution of nitrate of silver 
of a few of the least complicated and most effective of these and drying in the dark. On exposure to sunlight the characters 
processes may provide amusement, and possibly instruction, gradually appear of a dark brown. 

during autumn and w'inter evenings, at a trifling outlay for a In making the inks, distilled water is preferable to ordinary 
few inexpensive chemicals. tap-water. The best results are obtained by having the solu- 

The simplest “ developer ” of hidden writing is heat. Mes- tions as strong as they can be and yet remain invisible when 

sagos written in milk, lemon-juice, onion-juice, or well-diluted oil dried on paper. All “ invisible ” inks show more or less when the 

of vitriol, are invisible when dry, but reveal themselves w hen the writing is on glazed paper, so that an unglazed paper should 

paper is held in front of the fire. But the most striking results of always be used. A few drops of gum added to the aqueous inks 

development by heat are obtained with salts of cobalt and of prevent them from running. A clean quill is the best pen to 
nickel. The property that certain compounds of cobalt possess of use. 

turning blue when heated is utili.sod to give a very pretty effect. Experiments need not bo confined to writing, of course; 
A let ter w’ritten with a solution of chloride of cobalt in water is pictures or drawings may bo produced by the same processes, 
only visible as faint pink lines. On pink paper the writing is Sketches done in chloride of cobalt are very effective. 



A Cricketing Nightmare. 


By FELIX LEIGH 


I HAD a “wicket” dream last night— 

I “ went out for a duck ” ; 

But birds wore scarce, so with my gun 
I hadn’t any luck. 

Instead, a tiger “ bowled ” and fierce 
Pursued mo up a tree; 

Nay, truly, I “ ran up a score,” 

The tiger after me ! 

Persistently he “ followed on ” 

^ With “ bail ”-ful eyes alight; 

I’d lost my gun—my “ popping ” crease 
Was therefore out of sight. 


He faced me on a naked bough. 

To make a “catch” he jumped; 

I felt my sands were near “run out” — 
In fact, that I was “ stumped ” ! 

But suddenly there came a “ break ”— 
The bough snapped off, and 1 
To any “ point ” that 1 might choose 
Was able now to fly. 

I shook a “ leg ” to “ cover/’ and— 

Ah, reader, do not scoff— 

Awoke to find that, by my watch, 

I hadn’t been “ long off ” ! 
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Charkari. 


S promised in leist montli’s “ Comer,” 1 am now showing 
you a representative collection of stamps of the Indian 


already 
stamps are just now 
and, tending to still 
pleasurable concern 
the fact that during 
or so there has oc- 
a mild boom in these 
of the earlier exam- 
Many of the others, 
acquired quite 
department of our 
young collector who 



States. For reasons 
mentioned, the.so 
of especifid interest, 
further increase our 
respecting them, is 
the lost two years 
curred something of 
Indian issues. Some 
pies are very scarce, 
though, are to be 
cheaply. It is a 
hobby in which the 
acts warily and 


A very sprightly-looking “lord of the jungle,” with t-ii 
waving on high, is depicted in the centre of the stamps of th:- 
hill State in the Punjab. The initials “ P.S.” or “ R..S.. 



gram, appear on 
These are said to 1^^ 
of the reigning rajal.- 
postal service in 189^ 
men this monogra: 


purple. 


‘ Coat 


alw'ays keeps his eyes open can be well advised to speciali.se. 

Alwar. 1877. | anna, blue. “ Dagger.” 

In some catalogues the name of this State of 
Rajputana is variously spelled also Ulw’ar or 
Alwur. The queer-looking implement portrayed 
upon the stamp is the native dagger, known as a 
“katar” or “kaud jar,” which weapon has the ugly 
capability of opening scissors-wise when thrust. 

As we shall very soon be aware, deadly cutting 
weapons of some kind or other are much in favour 
as devices upon these native Indian stamps. 

Bundi. 1895. i anna, grey. “ Dagger.” 

,, 1915. ,, blue. “ Sacred cows.” 

This is also a State in Rajputana, and, for its * 
first postage stamps, Bimdi, us is at once apparent, Bundi. 

adopted a very poor imitation of the “ katar ” 
dt^sign of Alw'ar. Seven years ago, however, something much 
more philatelically distinctive was substituted, a stamp wdiich. 



formed into 
B u s 8 a h i r stamps, 
the initials of the son 
w ho foimded the State 
In our particular sped- 
is shown inverted. 

Dhar. 1898. 1 anna. 

Arms.” 

These are the Nowanuggur. heraldic arms of tl.* 
Rajah of Dhar, and they may be truly soi 

to be rather remarkable. I believe that the “ supporters ” at 
a pair of elephants standing on their hind legs. Owing, thouj:l 
to the indistinct printing of the stamps themselves, it is difficu * 
to make out the details of the design. A hkr 
remark also applies in particular to our repres»'nu 
tions of the stamps of Jaipur and Jhalawar. 

Duttia. 1899. ^ anna, red on white. “ 

Ganesa.” 

Ganesh, or Ganesa, the Hindu God of Wisdo*. 
and Good Luck and the “ Remover of .V.- 
Difficulties,” seated and usually elephant-head 
figures upon the stamps of this north-we- 
state, which is otherwise known as Datia. T: 
mythological story concerning Ganesa is th.. 
in a fit of anger his father, Shiva, struck 
his son’s head. Shiv'a’s wife, Parvati, thereupo- 
bitterly reproached him. Overcome by remor^ 
Shiva plunged into the jungle, slew the fir- 
animal he encountered, an elephant, and, fixing its head 


I < •. 



Hyderabad. 


the uninitiated, is 
cause wonder as to 
Actually, the picture 
ineinorate a historic 
where, thw’arting the 
Moghul Empire, the 
combined courage 
the sacred cows from 
and the redoubtable 
w lull you see on the 


when surveyed by 
well calculated .to 
“ w^hat it is all about.” 
is intended to com- 
happening at Delhi, 
maasod might of the 
Bundi chieftain, by 
and elev’erness, saved 
slaughter. The cow's 
chieftain himself are 
stamp. 

Bhopal. 180.*). .1 anna, black. “ Inserif)!ion.” 

Since 1844 the ruler of this native State in Malwa, Central 
India, luus been a woman, the present sovereign being 
the Nawab Sultan .Tehan B'‘gum, who had an audience 
of the I’rince of Wal<‘S during bis recent tour in that 
Kfr»pire. Kmbos.sed in the centre of the stamp there 
is a crude iuscriplion bearing the name of the reigning 
Begum. This, however, is not showm plainly in the 
reproduction. Bbo[)al Stat(', with a capital of the 
same mime, luis an area of h.Oor) srpiaro miles, and 
Her IligbneHs the Begum is the only woman n'igning 
ruler in India, d'he ernbossi'd centre of the stamps is 
sometimes to bo found inverted and also placed side- 
w'ays. Its actual design, too, varies apparently as 
dictati'd by the. fancy of the native artist who limncil it. 

Bussahir. 1899. i anna, pink. ” I'iger.” 


Gane.sa’s.shoulders, 
to life. That, too, 
came by his wis- 
stamps of Duttia 
a circular hand- 
bluo) before issue, 
is an impression of 
Bahw'ani Singh, 
of Ganesa in the 
by an inscription 
tors. 

Jaipur. 1913. 
“ Chariot of the 



Sirmoor. 


tliiis restored li:r 
was how Gang¬ 
dom. All i 

are iniprintcsl vn: 
stamp (usualh 
This hand - stai 
the seal of > 
and has a fig- 
centre, surroumi* 
in native chare. 

I anna, o 1 i \ 
Sun.” 


jrrnr 



Indore. 


The ruler of Jaipur, otherwise Jeypore, claims distant de- -* 
from the Sun-god Surya. At the yearly^ 
the Sun, the Rajah proceeds through his capital .v 
resplendent State carriage that is known a.s t:.e Chv 
of the Sun. It is this gorgeous vehicle that apj--- 
on the stamps of Jaipur, drawn along by tlie ma 
headed horse Uchislas. Borne upon the char 
but streaming in the same direction as thr.t 
w hich Uchislas is galloping, is a pennant ins* r 
with the motto of the State: “Where V- 
i.s, is Victory.” 

Jhind. 1875. J anna, blue. “ Initial R.” 

The chief feature of the stamps of this state in iIj» ' 
hind Plain of the Punjab is a large initial “ R,” which is gei. •: 
understood to be the initial of the ruler, the Maharajah Sir K. 
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bir Singh. The name of the State sometimes appears as Jind. 
Jhalawar. 1887, ^ anna, green. “Dancing nymph.** 

Had you not been informed that this is intended to represent 
the figure of a dancing nymph I do not think you would have 
suspected it. As a matter of fact, the lady is one “ Rhomba,** 
belonging to the band of fairy-like personages fabled to dwell 
in the Hindu paradise, and known as Apsaras. These are 
apparently a variety of water- 


sprite, tliough you 
imagine such to be 
pictorial libel that 
stamp. 

Nepal. 1899. 
“ How and arrow 

Correctly speak- 
its area of 54,000 
population of five- 
i.s an independent 



i '' ■" " j 


would scarcely 
the case from the 
appears on the 

J anna, black, 
and Kukris.*’ 
ing, Nepal, with 
square miles, and 
and-a-half millions, 
native kingdom. 


The design of the Jhalawar. stamp shows tw’o 


Ivukris, s u r 


mounted by the 


name, has a population of fourteen millions. Native engraven! 
have been responsible for some types of the Nizam’s stamps, 
but most of the issues w’ere printed at the State Mint from dies 
prepared by celebrated English firms. 

Nowanuggur. 1876. ^ anna, slate blue. “Scimitar.** 

Few boys of older growth will need to bo told that the ruler 
of this State in the Kathiawar Peninsular, the Jam Sahib, 


Kumar Shri 
once world - famous 
known in England 
“ Ranji.’* Four 

cat-alogued in Now- 
others being the 1, 2 
local currency, G 
equals Id. 

Indore. 1 8 8 9. 
pie. “ Portrait.’’ 

This' example 
well - engraved pic- 
of a State. Indore 



Travancore. 


Ranjitsinji, is the 
cricketer, popularly 
and elsewhere as 
values are 
anuggur stamps, the 
and 3 docras. In the 
docras equal I anna 

J anna, browm pur- 

shows us another 
ture of the ruler 
liAs indeed a suc- 


bow and arrow (Ajagava) of Siva, the Destroyer. The peculiarly 
shaped knife known as a Kukri, is the formidable and well- 
known weapon of the Gurkhas, the Indian soldiers in whose 
battalion the Nepalese troops are enrolled in time of war. 
Ivatmandu is the capital of Nepal. 

Sirraoor. 1885. 3 pies, brown. “Portrait.** 

Here is a stamp bearing a line portrait of the ruling 


cession of three Rajahs, a representation of whose facial appear¬ 
ance is thus becomingly preserved for posterity. 'J'he word 
“ Indore ’* practically implies “ the Holkar’s Dominion,” the 
ruling house of the State being known as the Holkars of Indore. 
On the earlier stamps, as exemplified by our particular specimen, 
was the. inscription, “ Holkar State Postage.” For which 
reasons the stamps are frequently catalogued under 


ISIaharajah, Sir Shamsher Prakash, which is also 
t o be found in chocolate and orange. The “ ele¬ 
phant ” stamp of 1895-99 is likewise one of a 
j>leasing appearance, an elephant lacing the badge 
of the State. In Indian currency, 12 pies equal 
1 anna ; 16 annas, 1 rupee, 
or Is. 4d. 

Travancore. 1888. | 

cbuckram, violet. “ Conch.” 

.A native state in the 
Madras Presidency, Travan- 
eore surface-prints its stamps 
in the State Press at Trivan¬ 
drum, the capital. The 
effective design of a conch 
Bhell forms the design for Alwar. 

both the stamp and its 

watermark. It is the badge of the Rajahs of Kcsela, 
an ancient kingdom of Southern India. The conch 
Bhell was selected as the Royal emblem because of 
the tradition that “ Parsurama made the land of 
Malabar rise out of the sea by blowdng on a conch.” 




Cochin. 



Jaipur. 


the heading of “ Holkar.” 

Other stamp-issuing native states are Bamra, 
Barwani, Bhor, Chamba, Faridkot, Gwalior, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Kishingarh, Las Bela, Nabha, Orcha, 
Patiala, Poonch, Rajnand- 
gnon, Rajpeepla, Soruth, and 
"Wadliwan. 

In the past most of the 
native princes have liked to 
conduct their own postal 
services, and issue their own 
stamps. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment, though, has been 
active in discouraging that 
practice, and many of the 
stamps states have long since 
Duttia. had their stamps retired 

from circulation, their postal 
services being merged in that of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Barwani, though, above mentioned, only 
commenced to Issue stamps last year. It is a small 
feudatory state of Central India, with an area of 



Throughout many parts of the East, the conch 
ehell is used as a summoning trumpet, or rather, a bugle. 
j Charkari. 1909. 1 pice, turquoise. “ Crossed Swords.” 

The earliest stamps were printed one at a time in aniline 


inks from steel dies that w’ere carefully kept by the reigning 
1-lajah. These stamps bore a roughly drawm representation 
of a sword. Later, as we see, the design of two crossed swords 
waa adopted. In his “ British and 


Colonial Postage 

pouglas B. 

“It is believed 

fcvliich forms 

refers to the 

^he rulers of Char- 

the throne is 

_ » »» 
var. 

Cochin. 189 2. 
‘ Jioyal Em- 



Bundi. 


Stamps,” Mr. 
Armstrong, says: 
that the sword 
part of the de- 
family motto of 
kari: ‘Themaster 
the victor in 

i puttan, orange, 
bloms.” 


The four items 


portrayed of the 


naigriia of the Maharajah are : “ a palanquin, on umbrella. 


I conch shell, and a chuckram.” In the currency of the State 


2 pies equal 1 puttan equals 1 anna. 

Jdyderabad. 1906. ^ anna, grey. “ Inscription.” 

Hyderabad, “ the territory of the Nizam,” who is Sir Usman 
Vli Khan, lies in the Deccan, or southern plain of India. It is 
inder the heading of “ Deccan ” that these stamps are listed 
a some catalogues. Hyderabad, with a capital of the same 


1,360 square miles, and a capital of the same name. 
The stamp bears the alleged portrait of the ruler, the Rana, 
Captain His Highness Sir Ranjit Singh Ji, W'ho is, of course, 
not the inimitable batsman above referred to. A reproduction 
of this stamp, “ Barwani. 1921. | anna, blue-green. “Portrait 

of Ruler,” appeared in our “Corner,” for November la,st. 


Many of the 
native Indian 
sidorable sums; 
treasures. For the 
here illustrated. 
King’s price is 
j ust be added 
stamp of Wadh- 
distinction o f 
only issue of that 
i pice, black, of 
type, showing a 



Bhopal. 


stamps of the 
states fetch con- 
not a few are real 
typical specimens 
Messrs. Whitfield 
68. fid. It may 
that the “ lone 
wan has the 
being the one and 
State. It is the 
1888, “Arms” 
shield emblazoned 


with the sun, hav- ing lion “sup¬ 

porters,” and it has long been obsolete. 


In or about the early ’nineties, not a few of the native post- 
offices were taken over by the Indian Government, and separate 
stamps ceased to be employed for these. In some of such in¬ 
stances, special stamps have been since used for official corres¬ 
pondence only. A wealth of instructive detail will reward every 
inquirer into the history of all these unique Indian issues. 
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A FIFTH FORM 
, MYSTERY. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE 

Harold Avery. 


Author o “ The Dormitory Flag," ** Play the Game,” e:c. 


{Illxistrated by T. M. R. Whitwell.) 


apologetic. Oakshot remembered the last occasion or 
w'hicli he had spoken to his young relative, and felt that h- 
luid scarcely been fair in holding Kelly partly i-espoiLob 
for Hamble’s escapade. With this thought came a sutilf i 
recollection of something which had come to his knowleflj^ 
within th'> last twenty-four hours. The information b- 
had received, being of a confidential kind, he felt oblip-l 
to keep it to himself ; but this seemed no obstacle to h. 
giving his cousin a friendly hint which might prevent tl. 
latter from being involved in a serious scandal. 

“ I'm glad you looked in,” he .said. “ Sit down. Tlien ' 
something I meant to tell you.” 

Kelly dropped into the chair which was pushed toward' 
him, and for a few moments there was silence. T'' 
younger boy v’^aguely wondered what was coming next 
while Oakshot hesitated, uncertain how^ to speak his wor 
of warning without disclosing things ho had undertaken t- 
keep to himself. 

“ It’s like this,” he began. “ Some time ago I a.skixi y..’ 
to hang on to Hamble, and do what you could to prcvrr 
him playing the fool and getting into row's. Well, I thin 
it was a mistake, and I ought not to have doiT© it. Tl- 
best thing for you, my boy, will be to have nothing to .i 
w ith that chap ; give him as wide a berth as possible." 

“ I don’t see why I should do that,” murmured Kell 
his face assuming rather a W'ooden look. “ What's 
with Hamble ? ” 

He’s a fool,” returned Oakshot, “ and I don't thin« 
anything wfill cure him. He’s always doing insane thiiiC' 
and ho won’t be content until he gets himself fircti out 
the school.” 

“ 1 suppose you’re thinking now" of that upset there vn- 
in Lifford’s class-room ? ” 

“ No, I’m not ; it’s something quite different.” 

“ I know a lot of fellows think it w’as Hamble wb 
chucked those things about,” went on Kelly, “ and th 
I knew bofoi-ehand what ho meant to do. Welch and vom’l 
(I rantharn started that yarn, but it’s all a lie. Hsti^- 
had no more to do with turning that place upside dv 
than you yourself.” 

“ I tell you I'm not talking about that,” rcplicil 0i 
shot. ‘‘ That rag in tlie class-room may or may not have I' 
Hamble’s doing, either way it doesn’t affect what I 
saying now". What does matter is that, from the bogina 
of the term, he’s been asking for trouble, and l'v»' 
reason to believe that, before long, he'll got it. He’s 
riding for a fall all along, and there's no rea.son why v 
should be mixed up in the shindy. You’d V>ettor stc^Tcl 
of him. Mark you, this is between oursclvc.s, and it'** ' 
j('ke ; it’s jolly serious. Tm telling you this prix*ae 
horause I don't wimt to see you landed in a mess." 

.For some seconds Kelly sat with a puz.zled look ori ' 
face, then a light seemed to dawn on his mind. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OAKSHOT GIVES ADVICE. 


INCE that un- 
/ happy day w'hen 

\iPl ^ J Hamble had boon 

prevented from 
playing in the football 
match and Oakshot had vented some of his w"rath on 
Kelly, the latter had fought shy of the football captain. 

It was, theroforo, witli some doubt as to the w"isdom of his 
action that Kelly made his way along the study corridor, 
and halted out.sido his cousin’s sanctum. He rather hoped 
that ho would find the room untenantod, and his face 
lengthened when a inufHod ” Hullo ! ” came in answer to 
his knock at the door. 

” Oh, so it's you, is it ? ” said the skipper, in no very 
friendly tone, as the visitor sidled into the room. 

" 1 l)elievo this is yours,” rniu-murod Kelly. 

He advanced a pace, and meekly deposited a copper coin 
on the study table. The result of this queer act was 
extraiH-dinaiy. Oakshot stared for a moment at the offer¬ 
ing, then a gi'nial smile illuminated his rugged features. 

" (hxnl man ! ” lie cried. ” Where did you find it ? ” 

It is curious how mniiy piaiplo cherisli .some pet super¬ 
stition. No one would have suspected Oakshot of tliis 
weakness ; never had lie boon known to step off t ho pavement 
to avoid walking under a ladder, aud lie would have upset 
half a do/en salt-cellais without thinking it advisable to 
ea.st so much as a single pinch over liis loft slioulder. But 
he possessfid a talisman in ilia shape of a lucky penny. 
\\ lirii eHll(*d uyion to toss for choice of goals at the corn- 
mencemtmt of an im|»oitant match, he would have f(‘lt that 
to liaxo used any otls'r coin wouM lia\o been couiling 
defeat. 

“ W here did you find it ? ” he repeated. 

I picked it uf) in tlu‘. quad,” r(‘pli(;d Kelly with a wan 
smile. “ 1 thought it mu.st l>e yours, liocause it's got a 
hol(' in it, and tliero's a dent under the King's head. You 
sliowed it to in(> oneo, if xou remt'mber.” 

I’m glad y(»u found it,” murmured the skipper. ” '^I'hat's 
what comes of having a hole iu your poek«'t.'’ 

‘‘ I thought you wfao outside. 1 mi'ant just to stick it 
,on your lahhv” snirl Kelly. 

'^11)0 tone in which the words were spoken soumled almiist 
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the miiseum. I*m practically certain that some of those 
chaps in the Sixth have got it firmly rooted in their heads 
tliat it was your doing.’* 

“ What rot ! ” cried Hamble angrily. “ I told you once 
before that I never dreamt of doing such a thing. Why 
should they think it was mo ? ” 

“ I don’t know, unless it is that Lowan has got what he 
thinks is a fresh clue, and means to spring it on you when 
he gets the chance. I’m cei-tain thei*e’.s something of the 
kind in the air, and you’d best be jolly careful what j'^ou’re 
about.” 

But, if T never took the thing, how can anyone prove 
I’m the thief ? Where have you got it from ? Who’s been 
putting this idea into your head ? ” 

“ That’s a ques¬ 
tion I can’t answer, 
a.s it was told me 
conhdonce. Mark 
you, it was only a 
hint that was 


se to keep clear of Hamble. If lie gets into a row, don’t 
|ii butt in, but leave him to stand tlie racket hintself. 
11 be entirely his own fault.” 

The football captain flippe<l his lucky penny into the air, 
Jght it on the back of his hand, and tnuisferi*ed it to his 
-istcoat pocket. 

Well, that’s all I’ve got to say,” he remarked. ” It’s 
to you whether you take the hint or not.” 

W ith a murmured woixl of thanks, Kelly left the .study 
d w'andered off dowm the corridor. He had no intention 
deserting Hamble, especially at a time when they w'ero 
th under a cloud and tlirough no fault of their own. 
it Kelly was shrewd enough to guess that Oakshot’s 
vice had not been given without good reason. The 
itball captain was the last person in the wMirld to jilay 
9 part of the ” heavy father ” for the 
ke of lecturing a boy younger than 

of the pro’s, have 


nself. 

“ i believe some 

ide up their minds to go for Hamble,” 
ndorx^d Kelly. “ But what have they 
t against him now, 1 
inder ? It isn’t bo¬ 
use of that affair in 
fferd’s cla.ss-room,and ^ 

can’t be simply bo- Jfi 

use he was kept in 
len ho ought to have 
en playing in that 
itch. Oakshot said 
unblo had been ask- 
T for trouble since the 
ginning of the to mi 

mething to do with 
at va.se being taken 
an the museum. 

ley think they’re go- 
7 to prove that it was 

nour bound not to 
leat the conversation * 

had had with Oak- I 

ot, Kelly w^as deter- T 

nod to put Hamble I 

is intention ho started Ij 

at once to hunt for 
i chum, W’ho was 
ontually found strol- 
g about in the 

lying-fiold. 

” Hullo, where have you come from ? ” inquired Hamble given me, but I put two and two together, and I’m sure 
rele.ssly. ' my notion is correct.” 

” I’ve been searching for you,” returned Kelly, ignoring ” Well, it’s about the biggest piece of foolery 4’ve ever 
3 question. ” Look here. Ham,” lie began, ” I believe heard,” growled Hamble. 

-re’s someone in this place has got a grudge against you.” He tried to appear unconcerned, but his chum’s w’aming 
“ Friend W elch, I suppose you me.in ? ” rather jarred his nerves. For some days past ho had been 

” No, it’s some bigger dog than W elch ; I’m inclined to feeling under the weather. It had boon a novel and 

»nk it’s one of the pi'e’s.” unpleasant experience for Hamble to find him.solf unpopular. 

” Lowan doesn’t love me ; I ilon't believe he’s ever From the way in wdiich his form-mates spoke to him, or 

‘given mo for sending that letter to the Mercury." rather avoided all friendly intercoui-se with him, he knew' 

“ My hat ! ” muttered Kelly, as a fre.'^h thought came that there was a growing belief that the upset in the Middle 
u his mind, “ Lowan—yes, that’s very likely who Fifth cla.s.s-rooin hatl been his doing. 

And now there was fresh cause for uneasine.ss. Hamble 
“ But what’s the bother now- ? I’ve done nothing fresh knew' that Kelly would not fai.se an alarm w ithout cau.se, 

get Lowan’s back up.” and what he had just hoard tended to deepen a vague 

“ Listen to me,” began Kelly. ‘‘ I can’t tcl> how I got suspicion which had already begun to form in his mind, 

•know about it, but I’m pretty sure there’s some fresh Once or twice, just lately, ho had noticed that W elch was 

ther brewing about that beastly vase that was taken from gazing at him with a look of malignant satisfaction, that 


Where did you hod it} * he repeated. 
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seemed to imply that the fellow had still some card, up his 
sleeve which he intended to play, and which he felt confident 
w'ould this time take the trick. And Welch had struck up a 
friondsliip with Lowan, so was very likely mixed up in the 
plot, whatever it might be. 

“ How on earth can anyone expect to prove that I made 
off with that vase ? *’ demanded Hamble. 

“I don’t know,” returned Kelly, with a shrug of his 
shouldoi-8. ” But I’m pretty well cei-tain that someone 
means to have a shot at it.” 

” I wonder what became of the beastly thing ? ” growled 
Hamble, for the first time beginning to feel a serious interest 
in the lost exhibit ” I don’t believe it w’as stolen it 
isn’t as if it had been made of gold or silver, and could bo 
melted down. I w’ish we could find out what’s become 
of it, and so put an end to the whole bother.” 

Kelly grunted ; to his mind any attempt to discover the 
W'heieabouts of the missing vase would be like trying to find 
a black pin in a dark room. 

“ Suppose a good detective w'as put on the job,” 
buret out Hamble, “ how d’you think he’d sot about 
it ? Look heie, my boy, you’re always reading detec¬ 
tive yarns, so you ought to have some idea how it’s 
done. Now, supposing you wore Jeremiah Gimlet, the 
lynx-eyed investigator, what would be the firet thing 
you’d do ? ” 

” And you’re an inspector from Scotland Yard, eh ? 
AVell, I should begin like this : ‘ Ah, Hamble, my old friend, 
I see that you’re in as big a muddle over this simple case 
as you always are. From your breath, and the ciTimbs on 
j'our coat, I can toll that you have just been lunching on 


bread and cheese and onions. Upon my word, you av 
biggest ass I ever-* ” 

” Here, cut all that out,” interrupted Hamble, purt 
the “investigator” in the ribs. “What would yo^ 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“ 1 should go about examining everything with a p<>r. 
magnifying-glass,” continued Kelly, who found it r 
relief to his jaded spirits to indulge in a little foolery, 
the meantime, you €uid the police would have arrestva : 
new kid Sollis, on the ground that he w'as a Japancsir -1 
who had come to the school in disguise in order to re 
a chimney ornament which Mr. Stewart had stolen *<" 
mantelpiece of the spare bedroom in his fatlier’s 
Then I should suddenly appear on the scene, and sh 
your theory was all bosh. In routing round the in i- 
I should have discovered that the vase had been tli* ■ 
the time. Something in the English climate ha<i i 
it to become transparent, so that, until you exaimr. 
closely with my pow^erful magnifying-glass, you cv.. 
see it was there.” 

“ And being no longer any use to the museum it : 
to Mr. Lifferd, who used it as a medicine glass.” cono 
Hamble, with a snort of impatience. “ No, jokiir^ a; 
I W'ish I knew what really did happen to that vase. ' 

Kelly seemed to have exhausted his power of in\ t 
Ho had no fresh suggestion to make. 

“ I won’t have it said that it w-€W my doing.” gn 
Hamble, after a few moments* silence. “ I’ve a : 
mind to try a bit of detective work on my own at 
I’ll see if I can’t get on the track of that vaso, or ui 
fellow who took it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A RISKY ERRAND. 


Saturday afternoon, a 
strenuous performance in a 
football match, “ North v. 
South,” helped to soothe 
Hamble’s ruffled feelings, and 
by Monday he was in better 
spirits. Three days had 
passed since his chum had 
given him the hint that there 
was trouble of some kind 
brew ing, nothing imusiial had 
occurred, and it began to 
look as if Kelly had been 
niistakoa. 

“Ho must have heard 
SDinothiiig, or he wouldn’t 
ha\ e come to me in the way 
ho did,” pondered Hamble. 
“ I expect it was some game 
of A\’elch's; he’s been try¬ 
ing tf) III ikc people l.eiie\ e I bagged that vase.” 

\\’clfh was at that luoinont wanning himself at a 
radiator in one of the corridore. d’horo w’as a worried 
Ionic on his face, and ho roinained so far lost in thought 
that he scareely noticed Priest, wlio, wandering dow'U the 
pass ig<\ halted to warm his hands at the coil of pijK'.s. 

“Jolly cold,” miniuurcd the newcomer. “There was 
a shaip frost last night.” 

“It's rotten,” growled ^^'el( h. “And so’s this old 
pla<c. It's giang to pot, I think.” 

“ W liy ? " ijaniin'd the other with his mirthle.s.s smile. 

“ Well, just tala? this ord(‘r al)out fellows not being 
allowed oil’ the s:hool pK'mi.ses, d’hat's been on for a 
whole w (‘(dc, and just koeau.se a bounder like Ilamblo choose.s 
to (buck tliiiiLTs about, and then won't have the doeeney 
to own up that it was lii^, dning. I call it a beastly shame. 
'I’lieio wa.s soinew )ier(» I part ieiilai ly wanted to go.” 

^’oii can get le.i\o to go into town, provid('d (hat you 
think out a good enough e.xeuse,'’ suggested lTie.st. 


“ You might, but just now there’s always a «!i 
they’d track you down to see if the excuse was ger. 
Besides, I didn’t w’ant to go into town.” 

“Is it anything you could get one of the men to vi 
you ? ” 

“ No fear ; I must do it myself.” 

For the moment Welch hesitated, as if imwilling to c \ 
his difficulty, then he seemed to see no re6«on wh^' he >1 
not take Priest into his confidence. 

“ Between you and me,” he began, “ I’m in a bit 
hole, and all because of this rotten rule about nut .• 
outside the gates. It’s a most stupid thing, but i* 
just a chance it might get me into a row. I 
know that little shop, about a quarter of a mile dowi 
road ? It’s got all kinds of truck in the wdndow, from ii- 
traps to pickled onions.” 

Priest nodded. 

“ It’s kept by an old w^oman named Stubbs. Ou- 
I dodged in there to shelter from ar storm of rain. J' 
girl let me go into her kitchen at the back of the 
stand by the fire. To warm me up, she gave me a • 
of some cowslip wine, wliich it appears she considers h 
rather a dab hand at making. It’s not .at all bail 
and, once or twice, since then I’ve dropped in, had a _ 
and paid her for it.” 

“ You might have told me, and I’d have coiu* 
said Priest. 

“ Well, just over a week ago I looked in and Vk 
whole bottle, which I stowed away in my play-Vx x. 
murder of it was that it so happened I’d no muuey r 
])ockot, and I said I’d pay her the next time I w'ils p. 
Tlien came that row about what happened in be 
class-room, and I’ve not been able to get as far a- 
shop since.” 

“ Don’t see that’s anytliing to worry about.” 

“It may not be ; on the other hand she migh* 
it into her head that I mean to do her out of tlie d:' ' 
cut up rough. She knows, of course, where I (‘auc ; 
and 1 was fool enough to toll her my name. If .sli 
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make a complaint, and it came to Bentham’s ears, 
loM be a beastly shindy. He’d say 1 had no business 
buy such stuff or bring it into the school.” 

‘ 'J’hat’s easily settled,” said Pi-iest, airily, 
f it’s only that short distance away, I’d pop 
some evening after tea, scoot across tho 
ying-field, over tho wall, and on to the shop, 
t ie up, come bat'k, and tho tiling’s done.” 

‘ Oh, that's rot,” proto.sted Welch. “ It's 
► big a risk. You’d bo almost bound 
bo nabbed if you tried to got out 
er l<x;k-up.” 

‘ I'll bet you I’d do it.” 

^^’eloh shrugged his shouUlers, as if he 
rarded this as mere “ swank.” Priest 
ticed the gesture and felt a bit 
ttled. 

I^ook here,” he began. ” I moan 
lat I say. It's quite easy. Seeing that 
ll’ve promised to do what you can for 
) about that motor-cycle. I’ll settle 
is little affair if you like to leave it to 

“ How* could you ? ” 

“ My dear chap, give me the money, and 
1 hand it over to Mrs. Stubbs.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ I’ll go this evening, if it’ll be taking a 
•ight off your mind.” 

W elch he.sitated, as if in doubt as to 
lethor the offer was genuine. 

“ Very well,” he said. ” If you really 
ink you can do it, 1 shall be jolly glad, 
it don’t blame me if you got into a 
w.” 

“ Oh, I know how’ to take care of my- 
f,” was the reply. “ Then, it’s .settled I 
You can give mo tho tin .some time 
ring tho day, as we’d bettor not be seen 
ing things up just before I start.” 

It seemed a wise precaution, but the 
ith was that Priest had found what he 
nsidemd a safe way of leaving and 
tering the school building after lock-up. 
e meant, howev'er, to keep the discovery 
himself. 

The day pas.sod uneventfully, and, 
len tea was over. Priest prepareil to 
irt on his adventurous errand. He hung about 
i the gas-lit corridor till tho coast was clear, then 
ido a dash for the museum, which was always 
sorted at this hour of the day. He closed the 
or softly behind him, diow’ his flannel cap from 
i pocket, and moved quickly across the floor to 
0 nearest window. It was within viia.sy roach of the 
Yund, and looked out across the drive which formed 
o main approach to the school. On the opposite side 
the gravel was a belt of shrubs which bordered a 
rtion of tho pla 3 u'ng-field. 

“ 1 suppose he's given mo tho right amount,” muttered 
ieat, feeling in his pocket for the coins he had received 
»ni W’elch. 

A moment later, when in the act of unfastening the win- 
\v catch, he paused, becoming conscious of tho fact 
at tlio risk he was about to run was likelj' to prove more 
•ious than he had supposed. He had entirely forgotten 
at the moon was nearly full. Tho night was clear and 
»sty ; every object outside tho building was clearly 
;ible. 

Confound it all,” he muttered. “ It’s as light as daj’.” 
Them was a streak of recklessness in Priest’s natiu-e, 
lich, coupled w'ith the fact that he know Wolcli was ex- 
cting him to carrj’^ out his promise, made him unwilling 
turn back. Caiitiouslv he opened tho window and 
tencfl ; no sound was to be heard. Ho buttoned his 
^at, dropped .softly out on to the ground, and lowered 


“' Confound it all/ he muttered. * It*t as light as day.* ** 

the sash to within half-an-inch of tlie sill .so that he might 
have no difficulty in raising it again on his return. A 
quick dash across tho drive, and he was in the shrubs. 
Them was really no need to cro.ss the playing-field ; he 
could keep under the shadow of the shrubs until lie roachoil 
the wall, which was as easy to climb at that point as farther 
down tho road. 

While Priest was on his way to Mrs. Stubbs's cottage, 
Hamble w’as .seated in the Middle Fifth class-room, wTiting 
a letter homo. He was never a good correspondent, and it 
was only' a desire to catch this particular post w'hich held 
him to his task. Ho scrawled a sentence, tlien chewed 
tho end of his pen, trying t-o think of something else to say. 
At last he thumped the blotting-paper dowm on his wet 
signature, and, after a moment's delay searching for a 
stamp, he ru.shed out of the room. 

He was ju.st dropping his letter into tho post-box, when 
Mr. Manton, who had recently sprained his knee, hobbled 
acro.ss the hall, pulled open tho front door, and shouted the 
name of the school porter. 

“ Blow so ! ” 

Beceiving no reply to liis call, the master limped back 
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giving vent to some ejaculation of disgust. As he did so, 
iie caught sight of Hamble. 

“ I say, just run after Blowse,” said Mr. Manton 
hurriedly. “ He’s only just started, and you’ll catch him 
before he gets to the gate. He’s promised to deliver a 
message for me in town, and I find I’ve made a mistake. 
Tell him to say Wednesday, and not Thursday ; he’ll under¬ 
stand. I’ll wait here till you come back.” 

In a way little imagined by those concerned, the course 
of events was steadily approaching an imexpected climax. 
Priest reached the little shop, settled up with Mrs. Stubbs, 
and started on his retmn journey. The bright moon was 
not to his liking, and he covered the ground at top speed. 
As luck w'ould have it, the road was deserted, but, on 
reaching the playing-field boundary, he fancied he heard 
voices at the school-gates. He scrambled quickly over 
the wall, and a few moments later was safely back in 
the museum. 

” My hat! ” he gasped, as he closed the wdndow. “ Welch 
owes me something for that. I wouldn’t do it again on a 
night like this—^no fear ! ” 

With heaving chest he stood giving himself time to cool 
do\\m and recover his breath, lest his appearance should 
attract attention when he moved on into the gas-lit corridor. 
Ihconscious of any new danger, ho stood gazing at the 
moon ; then, lowering his eyes, he saw a figure standing 
motionless in the driv^e. Priest started back from the 
window as if he had been stung. , 

” Great Scott ! who was that, I wonder ! ” he muttered. 

Had he taken time to look he would have had no diffi¬ 
culty in recognising the figure. Hamble had overtaken 
Blowse at the gates, and, after delivering Mr. Manton’s 
message, had walked back at a leisurely pace along the 
drive. All at once something attracts his attention. At 
one of the darkened windows was a face, made white and 
ghostly by the moonlight. For a moment it remained 
visible, then in the fraction of a second it disappeared. 
Hamble had come to a halt, and it was a moment or so 
before he realised that tliis was one of the windows of the 
museum. 

” That’s odd,” he muttered. “ Looked almost as if the 
fellow, thouglit I’d spotted him, and didn’t wish to be seen. 
VV^ho was it, and w hat’s he—my hat! ” 


Hamble was still possessed with a strong desire t: 
the mystery of the lost vase, and it suddenly j 

his mind that what he htid just seen might provide an ai i 
to the riddle. What brought this fellow prowling r 
in the museum after dark T Was it possible tl* ^ 
intended to steal another exhibit from the collection 

“ I’ll jolly well find out who he is, and what he's ah i 

It was characteristic of Hamble, when once i 
decided to do something, to carry out his re.solve lik^- i 
rushing at a red rag. He paused only to inform Mr. M 
that he had overtaken Blowse and given the 
he made a bee-line for the museum. The room \vft>' 
and deserted. Hamble looked in every comer, and ; i 
the desks. 

“I’m positive I saw someone standing at the win. 
he muttered. The beggar must have hooked it a— 
as he twigged that I was looking at him. \I hai M i 
about ?—^That’s what I’d like to know.” 

Then a fresh idea occurred, to him which seemed i 
to prove an answer to the question. The person wh-* 
the Japanese vase had at l€ist decided to put it back :: 
museum, and had done so within the last ten iniiiu' 

He dived a hand into his pocket, and, producing 
of matches, stepped over to the ‘glass-frontetl cupi 
from which he knew the missing exhibit had been taker 
struck a light and opened the cupboard door. Eager 
ran his eye over the contents of the shelves ; *but no r 
M’as no sign of the vase. 

Not satisfied with the result of this hasty search. H i 
threw down the. expiring match and fumbled in h- 
for another. As he did so he became conscious of a dr. j 
of cold air ; he fancied that it came from the window, 
never noticed that the door of the museum had beiMi 
opened. The head came off his second match, and v 
was a moment’s.delay before he struck a third. 

“ You’d better light the gas,” said a cold, rapine - 
“ Then you’d hav^e .a better chance to See wliat ; 
doing.” 

Hamble started as if a pistol had been fired. Hedn 
the match, but its flame lasted long enough for h : 
recognise the two fellows who had entered the rooii: 

It was Craith who had spoken, and beside the - 
prefect stood Lowan. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FACING THE MUSIC. 



w.'is Hilly the Jleail'd ni.xt.ir- 
board 

whieli it might lie (lilllc iilt 
“ You liaveii’t bioug’it 
.‘^neered C’raith. 


ITH the fall of Hamble’s 
third match there followed 
a moment of tense silence. 

“ What are you doing 
here ? ” demanded Craith. 

“I—I was looking to see 
if sujiK'oiie had brought bat k 
I’h* vase that was stolen,” 
stammered Hamble. 

He was s})eaking the truth, 
yet e\eii to his owii ear.s 
his answer sounded like an 
exc use made up on the spur 
of the moment. He was 
vaguely conscious of the 
fact tiiat liis being in tJie 
inust'um at tliis time of day 
laid him open to su.spicions 
to dispc‘1. 

it bac‘k yoiii-self, I suppose ? ” 


Lowan st(’])j)cd foiwiiid, and snatched the box of matches 
out of its owner'.s hand. He struck a light, and stood 
for a moment peering into tJie ofion ciifihoard. 

“ W'here is it ? ” h(‘ dcananded .-.harjily 
“ Where’.s ^\ hat ? ” 


“ The vase, you fool. What have 5 'ou done witli 

“ I haven’t got it,” protested Hamble. “ I saw so 
at the window, and thought perhaps he'd brought it 
That’s why I came to look.” 

“Rot!” growled Craith. “Light the gas, an i 
we may be able to see what he’s been up to. Has ar. 
else been taken from that cupboard ? ” 

“ There's nothing gone, so far as I can see,” sai l I 
after a hastv examination of the shelves. 

“ We’ll see if he’s got anjdhing in his pocket-, 
gestod Craith. 

Hamble attempted to repeat his previous sta: 
but was ordered gruffly to hold his tongue. Ti' 
prefects searched his pockets, then glanced rom. 
room. They could .see no sign of any fresh inisohiei ‘i 
been done to the contents of the museum. 

“Turn out the gas,” said Craith, “and we'll t:i. 
along to my study.” 

Tlie little party reached the senior prefect’s den, 
it, and closed the door. 

“ Now, my boy, I think you’ll see the game's up. ' 
might as well lay your cards down on the table,'’ b j 
Craith. “ What weie you doing just now ? ” 

“ I’ve told you once already,” returned Hamble. * 
Manton asked me to rim down the drive to tell f 
something, and, coming back, I saw someone's faiv - 
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nclow of tlie miKsoiirn. He moved away as soon as lie 
igged I was looking. It struck me later ho might ho 
O fellow who’d cribbed the vase, and that he’d brought 
back.” 

“ We can find out if Manton sent you after lilou'so, but 
at doesn’t explain your being in the museum,” growled 
nith, in a tone which showed that he dismissed the story 
the face at the win<low as a pure invention. ” You 
Ji-o up to some fresh piece of mischief. I’ll be bound.” 

“ The only thing I did was to open that cupboard door.” 
“*Becau 80 we turned up in time to pi*evcnt you doing 
ything else.” 

Away in the distance the prep, bell began to ring. 

“ You’ll have to go now,” said Craith, “ but come back 

here as soon 
as p r e p . ’ 8 
over. If 
you’re wise, 
you’ll bring 
that vase 



*Lowan itnick a light, and stood for a znoment peering into the open cupboard.** 

{See page 068.) 


with you, or have niide up your iniud to tell us what 
you did with it.” 

With a look of sullen defiance Hainble left the study, 
and a few moments later joined the procession of boys 
on their way to the Big School. He took his place in moody 
silence. To Carter and Franks, who occupied seats on 
either side of him, he appeared to have fallen a victim 
either to toothache or a bilious attack. They would have 
been surprised to know what was passing in his mind as 
he sat staring at the open book in front of him, his elbows 
resting on the desk and his head supported by his twO hands. 

“ Young Kelly was right,” he thought. ” Those fellows 
have been laying for me, and now they tiiink they are 
going to prove I’m the thief. But they can’t do that ; 
there’s not a scrap of evidence that I ever touched that 
va.se, and if there’s any more fuss I shall appeal to Densham. 
He’ll see fair play ; and I’m not going to stick this sort 
of thing any longer.” 

It was with this losolve finnly fixed in his mind that, 
as soon as preparation came to an end, he starte«l off to 
resume his interview with the senior 
piofect. A little group of prefects were 
standing talking outside Craith’s study, 
and, as Hamble approached, they pre- 
cetletl him into the room. It made a 
inside the little sanctum. 
Hamble found standing 
room just inside the 
door, which w’as closed by 
Oakshot. 

” So you haven’t brought 
it with you,” snapped 
Craith. 

” I suppose you mean 
that .Japanese vase,” began 
Hamble angrily. ‘‘I toll 
you I never had anything 
to do with its being taken 
from the museum. I know 
no more what’s become of 
it than that table. There’s 
no earthly reason why 
you should fix on me 
more than on any other 
fellow in the school.” 

” Then, you still stick to 
it that it wasn’t you ? ” 

” Of course I do. Why 
sliould you choose to tiiink 
it's me ? The more fact 
that you found me in the 
museum doesn’t prove 
anything. I told you why 
it was 1 went there.” 

” Now just listen to 
me,” began Craith. “ In 
the first place, it wtis the 
Hoad's idea that the vase 
had been taken by some¬ 
one w’ho had a sort of 
grudge against Lowan, and 
meant to play him a 
trick. Moi*e than once 
you’ve set youi*self to guy 
I.owan. Twice, at least, 
it’s been on the .subject of 
the museimi; there was 
that letter 3 ’ou sent to the 
Mcrcun/y and later some 
absurd stoiy 3 ’ou wuoto 
about a stolen iniby. VN'e 
made up our minds to 
keep a watch on you, the 
result being that, to-night, 
Lowan and 1 found you 
in ttie museum, where 
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you'd opened one of the cupboard doors, apparently to 
take something out.” 

The speaker paused, and turned to Hastings. 

” You might just pass the word that I want to see Kelly. 
Tell him he’s to come at once.” 

There was a brief lull in the proceedings as Hastings 
pushed his way out of the study, then Craith wont on 
again. 

‘‘Though it's not generally known, there was a five- 
pound note inside Mr. Stewart’s gift; it was left there by 
mistake, and it disappeared along with the vase. Now, 
there’s a fellow in the school who's prepared to swear that, 
one morning down at Sperling’s in the towm, he saw you 
take out a five-pound note, and bum it.” 

‘‘It was Welch told you that ! ” burst out Hamble, 
savagely. “ Just the sort of dirty thing he'd do.” 

‘‘ Is it true ? ” 

“ It’s true I burnt something, but it wasn’t a fiver ; it 
was a valentine.” 

‘‘ A what ? ” exclaimed Oakshot. 

‘‘ It w^as an old valentine which I brought with me from 
home. It w’as made to look just like a five-pound note, and 
headed ‘ Bank of Love.’ ” 

In spite of the fact that all present were conscious of the 
serious nature of the inquiry, there was a burst of laughter. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said Craith, sharply. ” What you 
destroyed was that fiver you found in the vase.” 

‘‘ It wasn’t. Kelly saw it; and, if you ask him, ho’ll 
tell you it was only a valentine.” 

Craith shook his head ; for a few* moments there was 
silence, broken at length by a tap on the study door. 

‘‘ Here he comes,” murmured Lowan. 

Kelly had not spoken to his chum since tea-time, there¬ 
fore he Icnew nothing as to what had happened. On entering 
the study, the solemn faces of the assembled prefects, and 
the fact that Hamble was evidently under arrest, told him 
that his friend was in serious trouble of some kind. Almost 
instinctively Kelly guessed that the row was about the 
missing vase, but the first question he was called upon to 
answer took him completely by surprise. 

‘‘You and Hamble w'ere having coffee together down at 
Sperling’s,” began Craith. ‘‘ While you were there he 
burnt something. What was it ? ” 

“ It was an old valentine, printed like a banknote.” 

“ They’ve evidently fixed that up between them,” 
muttered one of the prefects. 

The witness glanced round the room, and received from 
Oakshot a glance of mingled scorn and disgust which wit 
him like a knife. It was evident that all friendly relation¬ 
ships betw’cen himself and his cousin were now at an end, 

‘‘ It’s quite true,” protested Kelly. 

“ You’d hotter explain to him what it’s all about,” 
sug^cst(‘d Hamble ; then, turning to his friend, he added, 
“ '^riiey’vo gf)t an id(‘a that I .stole a five-pound note.” 

Kelly lis((aied in silence ns the senior prefect told briefly 
tlie story of Mr. 8 ttn\ arl's gift. 

” 1 daresay you know it aln'ady,” concluded Craith. 
‘‘Still, that's how tiie matter stands.” 

” It’s n(!vvs to rnci that tliero was any money in the va.so 
at the time it was stokai,” d(‘clarcd Kelly. ” I know 
some people luive talo n it into their heads that Hamble 
hagg(‘(l it; hut it's jolly unfair. 'J’licro’s no I'Gason why 
an\'one slanild think that.” 

” Hainhlo was found, only tliis ONcning, meddling w'ith 
tilings in llio innscum,” said Craith. 

” J ne\'er touched a tiling,” growled ilio accused. “I 
oul\’ (►p(n(‘(l the ('uj>hoaid door.” 

“ W liat did yon Sri\' it w as ho burnt ? ” inquired Hastings . 

” Jt was an old \'alentine,” answered Kelly. “ loioking 
at it from a distance ninono iniglit liave tlioiight it was a 
loal fiv(‘r. Jt was headod ‘Bank of Love,* and sigtied 
‘ f’upid.’ That’s all it was.” 

None of the seniors hml over seen such a thing, and thi.s 
quaint (lescrij^t ion of it teruUd only to incroase tlaar 
Kuspiclon that the two culprits must have put their heads 
togethor and invented this exeusM. 


“ Why did he bum it down at Speriing’^ ? ” de u: 
Hastings. 

‘‘I advised himT>o.” 

It was an unfortunate reply, and brought ckaui 
tlie speaker the wrath of his cousin. 

‘‘ You advised him | ” snarled Oakshot. “ Ju ' 
sort of thing you would do, I suppose.” 

‘‘It’s no good talking if you’ve made up your i 
beforehand that you won’t believe what anyone ' 
cried Hamble, almost choking with rage. “ I'm nor: 
to let anyone accuse me of stealing money. You'd >> 
take me to the Head.” 

‘‘ That’s just what I intend to do,” euiswered (r 
“ Only, it might have been better for yoitrself if you'd i 
a clean breast of the whole thing. It’s too late to . 
Bentham now, but I’ll see him the first thing in the nr 
and get him to fix a time when he’ll deal witii 
matter.” 

The charge against Hamble was investigated next i 
in the headmaster’s study during the interval l o 
breakfetst and the commencement of morning s 
Welch was called as a witness to state what he had 
Sperling’s, while Craith and I.iOwan described the 
circumstances under which they had discovered Ho 
in the museum. Reference w’as made to the letter t- 
Mercury, and the story of the ‘‘ Pirate’s Ruby. ! 
Bentham asked a number of questions, and Im¬ 
patiently to Hamble’s rather vehement declaration 
own innocence. To Craith’s inward annoyance tB 
refrained from deciding, there and then, that the mc 
was guilty. In the end he intimated that the m, 
stood adjourned. 

“ You did quite right in reporting this,” siid Mr 
tham, turning to the senior prefect as the other lx 
out of the study. ” But it’s a very serious and compii 
business, and one must not allow’ oneself to jump at iu. 
hasty conclusions.” 

“But there’s the five-pound note, sir,” said Crai 
if that was in itself sufficient to settle the verdict. 

“ Ah, but what this boy and Kelly both say* in'iy. 
all, be correct,” returned Mr. Bentham with a faint' 

“ Your memory doesn’t go back far enough, Craith, * 
call the days when the sending of valentines was in 
Imitation bonluiotes, such as the one these two lxi> s 
described, were actually printed. I can’t say that 1 
received one myself, but I know that what I’m now t* 
you is correct. Stay a moment-^hat gives me an 
Just tell Hamble to come back, will you ? ” 

The order was obeyed, and a few moments later Hn 
reappeared. 

“ Wliat I want to tell you is this,” began Mr. B i t 
“ The belief that you took Mr. Stewart’s vase fnr 
miLseiim arises mainly from the fact that you w ere ^ 
burn something which had the appearance of a fn o 
note. Y’^ou say it was an old valentine wliich you 
from home. Now, some member of your family will > 
remember having seen it; and I suggest that you 
liome, and ask your father or mother to send \ on a v : 
statement to that effect. A letter of tliat kind w ou; ■ 
you to prove that your account of what took 
Sperling's is correct.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Hamble. “ I'll write li 
once.” 

By good fortune Mrs. Hamble remembered tlio va' 
and, tw'o days later, the boy was able to give ^Ir. u. 
a letter in wliich a full account of it w’as given, 
though the headmaster was ready to regar€l this do 
as sufficient proof of Hamble’s innocence, the Si’h 
already form^ its opinion and was not prepanxi to d 
its mind. 

As the story of the lost note passed from mouth to :i 
it lost nothing in the teHing. It was reported that V. 
had not t he slightest doubt as to what he had seen dc- 
at Sperling’s being a fiver—^he had distinctly road the . 

“ Bank of England ” on the lieading. There w as a r**; 
tliat, when caught by Craith and Lowan, Hamble h.vi 
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n the act of taking a silver medal out of one of the cases 
It the museum. The vonliet unofficially returned by ncju l\' 
t!io whole community was “ Guilty/’ and tho two culprits 
v\ ere sent to Coventry. They were given clearly to under- 
s and that no one wished to have anything further to do 
^^ itll them. 

It was a wretche'd state of affairs, and one which 
tliioatened to go from bad to worse. 


“ I’ve liad about enough of this,” growled Hamble, one 
morning when he and his chum happened to have tho 
Middle Fifth clas.s-iooin to themselves. ” I’ve a gooil 
mind to hook it.” 

” 1 should hope you’d never be such an ass as to do that,” 
returned Kelly. ” Besides, I’m mixed up in this, remember, 
and 3 ou’ve got to think of mo. Run away ! No fear i 
wo ve got to stick it out.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


' HUMPTY-DUMPTY." 



HK practice game in wliicli W elch 
and Priest had been taking jiart 
liad just come to an end, and 
the two friends were strolling 
off the field, a little in rear of 
the mass of plac ers now on their 
way iiuloors to oliange. 

I ” I suppose you’ve heanl 

tho late.st,” said Priest. 
” Latest what ? ” 

” W’h3% the latest piece 
of news about this museum 
affair. I’m told that 
Hamble has got his people 
to write a letter saying 
that they’ve had an okl 
valentine lying about for 
years which was got up 
to repre.sent a fiver, and 
The skeleton out of the cTi{>board. that he brou^t it with 
him w’hen he came back this tenn.” 

“ You’ll never get me to believe thht yam,” scoffed 
Welch. “No doubt Hamble sent his folks word of the 
moss he was in, and told them exactly what he wanted 
them to say. It was a five-pound note that he 
burnt down at Sperling's. I’ll swear it 
was.” 

I’m glad, to hoar you say that,” said 
Priest. ” It’s a weight off my chest.” 

“ Eh ? ” murmured Welch, rather puzzled 
b.\' the last remark and the tone in wliieh 
it was Sfiokon. “ I don’t quite see what 
you mean.” 

” I said it was a weight off my cliest.” 

” Why should it be that ? ” 

Priest cast a quick glance over his 
^liouldor to make sure that hone of tho 
few stmgglers in rear were within eai'shot. 

“ Well,” ho began, as if the admission 
he was about to make was rather droll, 

I know .yo\i’ll keep this to j'oiirself—I’m 
:lie man who took that Japane.se vase.” 

Tlio effect of this annoimcement on Welch 
.vas electrical; he stopped dead, and stared 
it Jiis companion in open-mouthed astonish- 
uent. 

“ Vau f ” he gasped. “ Whatever made 
v’ou do that ? ” 

“ Oh, 3^011 needn’t think I stole it,” said 
fullest, coolh'. “If I had, I shouldn't be 
ikely to tell 3*011. It was just ah 
iccidont.” 

“ But, man alive, wh3' didn’t 
, 011 put it back ? ” 

“ 8impl3^ liecause I couldn’t, 
t was a ca.se of ‘ Humptv’- 
)umptv.’ The blessed thing 
vas smashed.” 

Welch drew a long breath, 
lud l^^gan to move slowly 
or ward again as if 


“ The Captain of the Team.” 

(Draun hit Robert D. M.irton. Prun-uinninj 
Drauimj in FooUxtll V am petit Urn.) 


Still half stupefie3d hy tliis astonishing revelation. 

“ I’ll tell 3'ou just liow it happened,” began Priest. 
“ This man Stewart brought tho vase to tho school on a 
Tuesday. On Wedue.sda3’^ evening, just before tea, 1 wa.s 
wandering about with nothing to do and I strolled into 
the miLseum. I’d heard Lowau sfxmking alxiut this vase, 
and thought I’d /ike to have a look at-it. I opened the 
case, and took the beastl3^ thing off tJie shelf. Then, like 
a fool, in turning it upsklo down to see if there was a mark 
on the bottom, 1 let it .^lip through my fingei'S ; down it 
went and sma.shed in pieces on the floor. Of course I was 
in a pretty state of mind seeing what I’d done. I never 
meant to break tho silly old pot, but I knew thero’d be a 
beastly row. I gat here /1 up all the pieces, and took care 
to chuck them awa3^ where the3’ couldn’t be seen. Tlie 
very next morning, as you know, the band began to play ; 
Densham said the vase must be returned to the museum. 
I felt that the only thing for me to do was to sit tight till 
the storm blew over. I couldn’t put the vase back, simpl3' 
because it was no longer in existence, as 3^ou might sa\^” 

“ It was lucky for you-” began Welch. 

“ Wait a minute ! ” interrupted the other. “ What \ 
want to impress on yoii is this—I’ll take my d3dng ceth 
there was no fiv^e-jiound note in that vase. If there had 
been I .should have found it l3dng among the fragments 0:1 
the floor.” 

“ It might have drifted dear of the 
wreckage.” 

“No, I looked carefully all over the 
floor for any stra3^ bits of crock. If 
there’d been a fiver lying about I should 
liave S6>en it.” 

There was a brief pause ; Welch still 
seemed scarcel3^ able to bring the situation 
into pro|)er focus. 

“ Voii’ve kept it joll3^ dark,” he 
muttei-ed. “ Wh3^ didn’t you tell me 
before ? ” 

“Up till now I didn’t like to tell 
anyone,” returned Priest. “ I’m a fellow 
who keeps his ears open, and I got to luioM 
that a five-pound note had been put in the 
vase, and was supfiosed to have been taken 
at the same t ime t he vase itself di.sappeared. 
You must see what a hole I was in. If I’d 
confessed that I'd made off with the vase, 
evoiyono would have said that I’d stolen 
tho fiver. Now, look here, Welch, if I had 
cribbed that money it isn’t likely I 
should bo telling you all this. I own I 
sma.shed that rotten old vase, and some¬ 
time I'll give something to tlie museum 
to make.up for it. But I’ll swear I never 
touched that note.’’ 

“ Then, what d’3^ou suppose became 
of it ? ” 

“ Wh\-, vou 3^ourself have answered 
that question. Hand>le bagged it. 0 ?d\ 
the other night he was eauglit meddling 
with the things in the same case. He must 
Jiave been prowling about in the museum 
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On that particular Wednesday, before I wont tliere. He 
found the note in this vase and bagged it.” 

“ I see now what you mojin,” growled Welch. “ I've 
wondered, lots of times, what made Hamble take a vase 
which would have been no earthly good to him. But 
I'm certain ho stole that noto from somewhere. Ho was 
afraid to change it in case the number had been taken, so 
he stuck it in the fire.” 

“ As I’ve just been saying.” continued Priest, “he took it 
out of the vase. Probably he thought no one knew it was 


Welch starei at bis companion in open-mouthed astonishment. 

tliere, and that it would mner bo missed. Anvw’ay, it's a 
load off my mind now that it's known ho did it. I felt 1 
must tell someone, and you worn the only person I could 
trust 

‘‘Oil, I shan't tell anyone,” growled Welch. “ But. if 
you think J can be truss'd, why did you try to make a fool 
of me that night down in the boot-room ? You made out 
you thought Banks had stolen the va.se. You asked mo if 
I thought the man was honest.” 

“ I know 1 did,” answoTod Priest, with a grin. “ But 
it was the fner, and not the vase, I w’as looking for. I'd 


got it into my head that Banks might hav’e cribh' 
bank noto, and that’s w'hy I turned out his drawer 
we know' it w'as Hamble took it.” 

“ I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if ho doesn’t get cf 
all,” said Welch, after a moment’s silence. 

“ \Mio—Hamble ? Why, every fellow’ in the sch -- 
it was his doing.” 

“ Yes, but I believe this letter he’s had from her 
w’on the Hoad ov'or to his side.” 

The pair had reached the quad, and slackened th- 
a little as they began to move across the gravel. 

“ There’s only one cliap in the place besides Ik 
who Imows the truth,” began Welch. “ And that'.si 
Kelly. I expect those two had made up their ira'. 
sharo the fiver between them.” 

“ I suppose there’s no chance of making Kellj’ con!- 
“ No fear; he’d simply stick to tiio lies he's ' 
told.” 

“ I w ish w'O could w’ring it out d 
somehow. It would be a relief to me if Hi 
were forced to confess.” 

“ Don’t see y'ou’ve any ’ 
worry,” muttered Welch, 
said just now that the wt%’i 
off your chest.” 

“ So it is,” returned Pric^st. f 
a laugh. “ But you never ft^-'. 
sure w'hat w'eird thing may k' 
Of course it’s not at all like 
.suppose, in some unexpected ^ 
was found I’d taken that Viw^r 
would be said I'd cribbed tiH- ^ 
I shalU never fool quite safe 
it’s been proved that it 
Hamble’s doing.” 

They strolled on in silen<v.i 
occupied w'ith his own tk J 
On reaching the boys’ entrant' 
the basement, a.s if by n 
consent they came to a halt. 

“ Look here,” .sjud ^^’elo}l 
don’t see thoro’d be any ha: 
trying.” 

“ Trying what ? ” 

“ To get the truth out of ^ 
Kelly. I think he could be h 
into saying something if be 
tackled in tlie right way. I *1 
Iwlieve it w’as Kelly’s scheme : 
first instance ; lie was dragg»i 
the business by Hamble. If lie r 
l>c made to think the roof 
to fall on them, he luight lie in¬ 
to jump for safety.” 

“Then, d’you think we’ii 
have a talk tO' him ? ” 

Welcli shook his liead. 
“No,” ho answered slowly. ’ 
never toll me anydiing; be 
me like poison. W'hat's n'-' 
w’ould l^e better for you a 
nothing- to do with-it. h'l 
‘ You ! ’ he gasped.” struck me wo could get 1 1 

{See page ^t.) work the oracle. I'll tclllm.* 

to say, and he could act 
w ished to do Kelly a good turn.” 

The speaker led the way into the cloak-room: 
intimated that he meant to get a drink at one of ibc ' 
the la\'atory, and the two parted company. As th 
so they lioard Mr. I.ifford talking in a querulous '' 
Boiiieono farther down t-he passage. 

“ It’s for me to decide w’hen would suit me best, b’-'" 
the inast/Or was saying. “ You soem to think tk 
time is moi'o valuable than mine, whereas I N’cntur*’ ^ 
it's the other way about.” 

“What an old nagger lie is,” thought \Ncb’h. 
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ov'ccl on to take off his football 1>oots b£*fore going up to 
innge. “ I wonder what he’s bothering about now. 
o worries those men moi'e than all the other masters in 
le place.” * 

The boot-room was crowded with fellows who had just 
turned from the playing-field. Welch was drawn into a 
spute as to w'hether a ceidain goal had been fraudulently 
)tained by a punt instead of a drop kick. The argument 
il)sided, and the crowd began to thin down as boy.s drifted 
it of the room. Welch w^as delayed by a knot in one of 
s laces ; he had just got rid of his muddy boots when 
riost appeared. 

“ Hullo, you’ve been a long time. I began to think 
)u’d fallen into one of the basins and got 
•owned.” 

Priest paid no lieed to this sally. For once his eternal 
ailo had faded, and his face seemed to Imve lost some of 
> u.sual colour. 

“ What’s up ? ” inquired A^’elch. “ Aren't you feeling 
ell ? You shouldn’t go pouring cold water into yourself 
hen you’re hot.” 

“ Pish !—I'm all right,” returned the other 

ortly. 

With a frow’n Priest bent down and began to unlace his 


boots. I\’elch strolled orf, but before he had reached the 
door his friend called him back. 

“ 1 say, when are you going to .speak to Undle ? ” in- 
quii-ed Priest, in a voice low enough to prevent his question 
being overheard by any of the half-dozen laggards still 
left in the room. 

“ Oh, I will as soon as I get the chance.” 

Could you speak to him after .school—get liold of him 
before tea ? ” 

” I daresay I could ; there's no hurry, is there ? ” 

“ There’.s no need to let the grass giow' under one's f(H>t,” 
said Prie.st. ” 1 should be glad if you could get him to 
tackle Kelly .sometime to-day.” 

The speaker cast a nervous glance over his shoulder, then 
hwered his voice to a whi.s{>er. 

” I don’t like talking WTth those chaps about. Wait till 
we've changi d ; then look out for me, and I'll toll you 
somotliing.” 

W'elch nodded and walked away. 

“ I always thought Priest liad a good nerve,” he mu.s<^d. 
” He seems to have fairly got the wind up about that vase. 
I suppose he’s jii.st bogim to realize that all the King’s 
horses and all the King’.s men can’t put poor old ‘ Humpty 
Diimpty * together again.” 


{To be concluded.) 


A Mystery of the Indian Ocean. 


N island with a mystery is always interesting. Human 
beings may fake a mystery, but Nature never does. 
That is why one of the most melancholy islands— 
which, too, is more remote than any other from a 
ntinent—is in its way one of the most mysterious, and has 
1 many a scientist on a wildgoose chase of thought. 
Kerguelen’s Land, discovered by a Dutch navigator, Captain 
3 rguelen, in 1772, lies in the Indian Ocean, south of the equator, 
uglily in latitude south 48° 27' 30^ and longitude east 
' 43 ‘ 0^. It is one of the bleakest spots on the globe. Owing 
the coldness and moisture of the climate there is almo.st no 
gete.tion, with the exception of two extraordinary species, 
le island, which is a British possession, is some 100 miles in 
igih and 60 in breadth, and is composed of trap and. other 
Icanic rocks, rising into hills from 500 to 2,500 feet high. So 
trile and storm-swept is Kerguelen’s or Desolation Island that 
ly eighteen species of the antarctic flowers blossom there, 
•t everywhere the Kerguelen Land cabbage i.s abundant up to 
too feet, and huge lichens apparently paint the face of the 
iks up to a height of 1,500 feet. Beyond that altitude all is 
keel and grim—striking foreboding into the lieart of the 
»ker. 

Amsterdam and St. Paul’s Islands, which are usually as.sociated 
li Kerguelen’s—though the first is eleven and the second 
ten degrees of latitude distant—have nothing to show like 
rguelen’s singular cabbage, the Pringlca antiscorbnlica^ 
' i he tree-like lichens. Are they remnants of vegetation now 
'•ied and lost for ever under the waters of the Indian Ocean ? 

did they spread from another now vanished region, where 
V were undisturbed during the devastations that shaped 
! Indian Ocean much as it is ? At any rate, this distant and 
•olate island is the only spot where they are to be 
nd. 

"■he tree-lichens form a large part of the vegetation on Ker- 
den, and take on most extraordinary tints of vivid yellow, 
c*k, lilac, and light red. The rocks from the edge of the sea 
to l,/500 feet seem to be painted by them. At the tops of 
liillH they give the appearance of small forests, most of them 
ng like little oak-trees, glowing with colour. 


Against their bright hues the cabbage stands out in luxuri¬ 
ance. Its root-stocks, often three or four feet long, lie along 
the ground, and are three to four inches in diameter, rather 
woody in texture and with the flavour of a horse-radish. It 
bears large heads of leaves, eighteen to twenty inches aerass, 
and singularly like the ordinary cabbage; the outer leaves are 
coarse ; the inner form a dense white heart, that tastes like 
mustard and cress. Many a ship’s crew has blessed the Pringlea 
antiscorhtUica for its wholesomeness, which has restored them to 
health and vigour. Tliere is no finer vegetable ; but it will not 
grow outside the Island of Desolation, and requires years to come 
to maturity. 

To-day, millions of tons of coal and silicified wood go to make 
up the Island of De.solation, buried under successive geological 
formations which have many timec destroyed the forests of this 
i.sland, and have as often themselv'es supported a dense tTojacal 
vegetation there. The volcanoes that devastated Kerguelen’s 
land are long ago extinct. Not within 100,000 years has any 
part of it been raised from the bed of the ocean, with those 
submarine plants that grew on its shores, but are now some 
lumdred feet above the present level of the sea. For many 
age.3, then, the Pringlea has cxistod on Kerguelen, whatever it.s 
origin. VV^hat is equally mysterious is that no known vegetable 
beai's any relationship to it. Our common cabbage, the Bra^ska 
olerarca^ is like it only in appearance, and not in anything else. 

The origin of the wonderful lichens is due possibly to the 
.snorulc^ or seed-d\ist having Ix-en brought by the wintls, ages 
ui^o, from a vicinity now beneath the Indian Ocean. 

To-day, we kiicnv Nature is ever evolving new creations and 
developments. It i.s po.ssible. then, that the Kerguelen Land 
cabbage i.s a development from some lower vegetation—ina\l>e 
marine, as some .seicnti.sts have declaivd. And, considering 
what i.s clone in Nature, and the marvellous adaptability cjf 
vegetable life, tliero is nothing to forbid the .statcmient that the 
Pringlea may have sprung from siudi a source. 

Be this as it may. Kerguelen is one of the lending scientific* 
mysteries of that ecpially m\ sterioiis region, the Southern Indian 
Ocean. 

K. T. 
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THE BOY'S OWN" COIN 
CORNER. 

XI.—THE RESTORATION, AND AFTER. 

It is strange liow iTfiiclily the Englisli 
nation returned to their former allegiance 
to the royal House of Stuart. With tlie 
Restoration came changes in coinage a.s in 
social life, and the crown pieces of 
Charles II. are exceptionally beautiful. 
The issue of new coins w’as a very large 
one, and many pieces have remained to 
enable twentieth-cent\iry collectors to 
.secui-e good examples at moderate prices. 
Of course there are rarities, such as the 
famous petition crown by Simon, the 
die-sinker It is noteworthy that the 
inscription on the edges of the new crown 
pieces, which has been continued, reads 
“ Decus et tutamen ” (An ornament and 
a safeguard) ; the reverse is made up of 
four shields, on which are the arms of 
England, France, Scotland and Ireland, 
with C’s interlinked in the angles. The 
hinaller pieces are also interesting and 
well designed. From Charles ll.’s time 
onwards the little silver coins of tho 
values of Id., 2d., 3d. and 4d., of every 



1. (Top).—Pattern shilling of George JI. 

2. (Centre).—Half-crown of Charles II. 

3. (Bottom).—Half-crown of William III. 


reign, for distribution to poor persons 
on Maundy Thui*sday, can be collected. 
As our readers know, the ancient custom 
is still observed, and sets of the present 
reign are obtainable, too ; but Maundy 
coins are not used in currency, although 
legal tender. 

James II. had a short career, and soon 
had to flee the country, but bo I'cignetl 
long enough to give us many coins of all 
denominations. The most curious feature 
in this coinage is the so-called gun-money 
of bronze—made from old cannon—wliich 
was minted to represent half-crowns and 
other values after James had gone ov'cr 
to Ireland, after the landing of 
William of Orange. 

William and Mary reigned con¬ 
jointly and issued many coins, 
on their sliield of arms being 
surcharged the arms of Nassau. 

It was in this reign that a deter¬ 
mined effort w'as made to call 
in the ancient silver Currency 
then in circulation, and immense 
quantities wei*o melted down. 

Owing to the pressure on the 
Royal Mint supplementary iasues 
were made at Chester, Norwich, 

Bristol and York, and the coins 
maflo at these local centies were 
marked with tho initial letter of 
the town, thus giving collectors 
further varieties to search for. 

The silver of Queen Aime is not 
diflieult to procure, and, as we 
have mentionofl in a previous 
article, some interest is taken in 
the coins of this |X)riod, in that 
they are marked “ Vigo ” under the 
Queen’s bust. This menus that they 
woio minted from silver taken from 
Spanish ships which were sunk in tiattle 
in Vigo Bay. Wo illustrated a farthing 
of Queen Anno recently. Have any of 
our readers Ijeen successful in securing 
one of these choice little pieces ? 

It seems strange that English sovereigns 
in tho royaJ line have so often been closely 
allied with the Continent of Europe, and 
we can, in those days, hanlly reconcile 
the legend on the coins of George I., on 
which he is described as Huke of Bruns¬ 
wick, etc. The coins are English enough 
in appearance, and can readily be 
l•ecognised. The letters “ S.S.C.” and 
“ W.C.C.” on them are puzzling to the 
uninitiated, hut they simply indicate the 
origin of the metal, like the “ Vigo ” of 
Queen Anne’s days, and stand for South 
Sea Company and for the Welsh Copper 
Company. 

There is nothing very interesting about 
the coins of George .11., readily recogi^i.sed 
by the legend and title, hut collectors 
fiTul a marked distinction Ix'tween the 
first and second head and bust of the 


King ; in the latter he is represoiite<l as 
a much older man. These coins are 
generally nanuxl as “ young ” liead aad 
“ old ” head. Collectors wdll also notice 
“ Lima ” on some silver, indicating that 
the metal was S|janish tmisure ; Liin^ 
in Peru, was then the commercial capiUii^ 
of Spanish America. 

Fred W. Bgrgkss. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A SIMPLE CAMERA LUCID A, 

Everyone who possesses a mioroscojie 
has w ished, scores of times, that he could 
keep some sort of record of tho marvels 


he sees through it. Now, a little con¬ 
trivance like this simple camera lucida 
is just the thing you want. Even 
though you have no idea of drawing, 
you can, by this means, make an ac¬ 
curate and .satisfactory record of anything 
you put on the microscope stage. 

Photograph No. 1 shows exactly how 
this little attachment is made Take 
a stout piece of tin and a little square of 
coloured gla-ss; any colour will do so 
long as it is fairly dark Now cut and 
bend the tin, so that half of it grips the 
microscope tulie firmly, and tho other 
half holds the square of glass. Before 
fixing in the square of glass, cut in the 
tin a round hole, about h»\lf-an-inch in 
diameter; of course, this cannot In? 
seen in the photograph, as the hole is 
underneath tho glass and hidden by it. 

Photograph No. 2 shows a boy using 
this attachment, * made by himself, in 
conjunction with his microscope. He 
has put a fly’s wing on tho microscope 
stage and is tracing the outline (very 
much enlarged) on paper. 

There are a few details that must ho ’ 
carefully arranged so as to ensure 
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rather an awkward tiling to take about, 
but it is really a useful receptacle. Wlien 
going to camp an enormous lot of material 
may be packed away in the barrel where 
there will bo no danger of anything 
being lost in the process of transit. 


M. H. Crawford. 


:-EEPiNG TENT 
FROM A TUB. 


The Camera Lucida in use, 


A VERY singular experiment in sound 
can be carried out with a coiijde of chair-; 
and two umbrellas. Open up the umbrel¬ 
las and tie their points to the tops of the 
chairs in the manner shown in the 
diagram. The next step is to get the 
handles of the umbrellas exactly in a line 
with one another. The best way to do 
tills is to tie a long piece of string or 
thread (this sliould measure twenty or 
thirty yards) to the handles of the 
umbrellas, and then move the chairs 
about until the correct position lias been 
secured. The 


<l:imp, as when they are dry the sound is 
not so distinctly hc^ard. 

A very .‘<trang? fact is brought to light 
when a third person is seated midway 
betw€*en the umbrellas. In this case not a 
word of tlie conversation is heard by the 
individual, though he is much nearer to the 
speaker than the listener at the other end. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

♦ ♦ 4c 

COMPARATIVE EXPOSURES. 

T’he matter of exposure in photography 
depends on the amount of light whicli 
is available. In different situations tliis 
varies enormously, far more so than 
the human eye is able to appreciate. 
Thus, near to the sea the light is much 
more intense than it would be a mile 
back in the c^ounlr/. This is due to the 
fact that the grer.t body of water reflects 
the light to a much greater extent than 
is the case with green fields and trees. 
The following table of comparative 
exposures of tlie subjects named is a 
useful one to keep handy. 

Seconds. 

On the beach or close to any 


large borly of water. . . . i 

Open fields and moons .. 1 

Snow views . . . . 1 

\'iew of houses . . . . 2 

Oroups and portraits in the 
open . . . . (» 


Underneath open trees . . (» 

Beneath dense trees . . . . 10 

In ravines or excavations .. 10 

Portraits in light interiors 10 

Portraits taken several feet 
from a window and in a 
diffused light . . . . 30 

In the case of very dark interions, such 
as the inside of a cathedral, a quarter of an 
hour or even longer may not be too much. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* . * ♦ 

WORN LEATHER. 

Artjclf.s made of leather often show 
.signs of wear in special places. In these 
f>ositions the surface is roughened and, 
a.s time goes on, the damage gets worse, 
"riie leather ma>" be wonderfully prot-eet-ed 
and restored by the use of white of egg. 
Separate the white from the yolk in an 
egg and paint this over the rough part of 


•ugh. These cracks would let in 
rain and must all be filled in with 

y- 

he barrel tent is placed in this way. 
ig it to a lev'el piece of ground and, 
n the floor inside is even, put large 
es at the sides of the tub to prevent 
rolling about. If stones are not 
lable, stakes of wood may be driv’en 
the ground at the sides of the till), 
e care,before actually .setting the tub. 


string may then 
be rernov’ed and. 
when the urnbrel- 
\'A.< have been well 
moistened w i t h 
water, the experi¬ 
ment may be 
carried out. One 
} lerson is sta t ioned 
at each of the 
umbrellas. t h e 



ote the direction of the wind, so that head being held “A Curious Sound Experiment.” 

mouth of the barrel may bo away close to the stick 

1 that quarter. The barrel-tent will and well within the cover. It will be found the leather. Allow time to drv and then 


provide a most excellent sleeping- that a converaation in whispere can lie give another coat. Three or four coats 

0 which will be as snug as anything easily carried out. The low voice is dis- with time for drying in between should 

' could be desired. With some rugs tinctly'heard at the other umbrella jast as bo allowed. The wliite of egg forms a 

possible to be warm and dry even on if there had been a telephonic connection. jirotecting laj-er, which completely pre- 

roughest and wettast night. Many Much of the success of the test depends vents further woar and also makes tho 

■>16 may' think that the tub tent is upon keeping the covers of the umbrellas leather smooth again. 
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The Land of Romance. 


Snapsho 
of Fiji, 

Our Colony am 
the South Sea Islai 

By ARGYLL SAXB’ 

Author of ** Lnrinl It Dj«i 
*■ The LI*ck Lizard, tti 


slieots, capstaa^?, Three Csi 
and other good old wi 
brands —1 mean “ worl' 
romance. I would roll in tii 
Blit to basiiM^s—te 
somowhat of tliat whi* 
text-books omit— 


G EO(tHAPHY books are most unsatisfactory things. 
Befoie leaving Australia en roiUe for the South 
Pacihe Isles, I looked up “FIJI” in the handiest 
text-book. This is what I read: “Fiji is a British 
Crown Colony situated in the south-west Pacific. TJic* 

climate is hot-” and so on—a few facts, many figures, 

but nothing to satisfy the appetite of a tramp .scribbler. 

Now, that kind of information just quoted may bo very 
u.seful for swotting scliool exams. But it is of no use at 
all to tlie man who is studying life in the gieat .school of the 
world. “ Hot ? ” Of coui-se it is hot! If Fiji wanted 
to l>o cold, it would have sense enough to drift farther away 
from the equator. I do not necnl a 
text-book to toll me that. “ British 
Colony ? ” Certainly ! Why else is it 
coloured rod on the map ? Ceography 
writers seem to think that ivo do 
not know the use of a box of paints. 

If 1 had relied upon a geogiaphy 
book to quicken my ontliusiasm for 
waiulering, I would probably be still 
ex|x;riencing the 101-per-mouth 
s^imples of climate in Melbourne. 

Fortunately, my strolling instincts 
have providoil mo with a very prac¬ 
tical motto : “ The only places 

wortli visiting are tliose you read 
least about.” This was a ca-e in 
point. No book told mo an\ thing 
about Viti levu, the island uheic 
I am at presiait browsing, 
bought a ticket, finckcd my 
boxes, boarded the gallant 
bail I no Atuny and sot sail to 
cross the stormy main. (As 
a matter of fact, lh<5d/^/u is 
a well-found stea!ner, arul t he 
main was as calm as the 
Bound Bond. But I hnvi? just 
be(‘n nvrcadirig “ Trea.sm-e 
Island ” in the very regions 
wlioi-e. pos.sibly, fifteen or 
twenty men .sat on the dcail 
man's cluist, .so I may be 
(XJrmitted a little latitude in 
language. I wish 1 could 
find an excu.so to bring in 
a few lu.'ulin-s|)ik»‘s, main- 



This 
of the 


Fii*st : the scenery. 

Fiji is lavi.shly endowed by Natui'e with all the trr| 
luxuriance of vegetation calculated to transport tir 
miring visitor to-- 

On second tlioughts, I doubt w bother I shouUl be aa 
sustain the brilliance of this firat flow of language 
out two or thiee consecutive paragmphs, so 1 have de 
to let a pliotograph take tlie place of words. The rea^v ’ 
loo able to supply the descriptive phi-a-ses for hims ifri 
will look at the picture above and lot his imaginatn' i ^ 
the sky and sea with a vivid blue, and pmvkle tlv’ ! i 
wliite for the coral sand. He can then splasli the > 
tion with every shade of green that he knows of, ai"* 
a few .spots of gold and crimson licrc and tb'i 
i-epresent tropical climbei-s. The people >ittr. 
■s tlie canoe ai'e not all membei*s of one farni!' 
they should be coloured copper, not oraitti'- 
gentleman in sand-shoes and white linen. He 
local “knut” plucked fi*om the same b? 

family ti*eo as his compaiiiotF 
So much for the scencr}’. 
tilings seen. 

Fiji is a natural tuck-shop. T 
are Ininanas, maiigties, jwwra 
lemons, c(x?o-nuts, piavas, and 
other fruits growing wild at 
pemon’s service. There arr 
monkey-nuts in abundance, ^ 
with indigestion, which 
everybody kuoivs, is the fniit 
many monkey-nuts. Then thr 
turtles as big as blackboani' 
mosquitoes that seem ’i 
as large as el'^P* ‘ 
Ajiai’t from me='T'' 
them are no other < 
things in Fiji. ^ 
bit pie is an ' 
luxury, and np 
piTsent I have n'^ 
a flea. Hoi-scs 
are cheap. 1 n'ocntly ^ ' 
a beauty for five p*' 
She occasionally ‘ 
from the deliisi<^i 
she was meant t 
a one-hon»> power 

plane ; and at other • 
imagines that 


is not the captain of a Fijian hockey team, but a star 
war>club dance. 
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a com crop. Otherwise I have no reason for 
iplaint. 

lie Fijiaits are a fine-looking race. The> have large 
res, large inii.scles' large feet, and large moiitlLs. The 
er are used for laughing and eating in ecpia! proportions, 
ir cdothes aic easily [lut on. They do not seem to 
er from a superabundance of garments in the family 
ilrobe. Indeed, it is said that some Fijians were 
itl\' puzzled when a missionary tried to teach them to 
; Kre we now our Sunday close.” 

.s I have just suggested, the Fijian is a very happy 
'Oil. The only thing that really depresses him is Work, 
quite enjoys starting on a job (in a small way), but it 
lid bi*eak his heart to finish it. How does he live ? 
ply In* means of .scientific distribution of interests, 
ile yet in his youth, he underbikes half-a-dozen 
5 ill lialf-a-dozen districts. Hy doing a little bit 
)iie job and leaving it for the next, and so on until 
las completed the circle b\' resuming a nibble at the 
, he thus manages to ensui-e a steady income for 

'risoiis are C|uito an institution in Fiji. There are 
Inall^ , but the few are amply appreciated. 1 was 
I that not long ago a man was found at a late 
r weeping bitterly outside a certain jirison gate, 
en asked what troubleil him, he explained that he 
been out working that day with a convict gang, 
waitivd to complete a pleasant little job of stone- 
akiiig, and had got left behind for his pains. The 
•der, to punish him, had shut him out of pri.son 
the night and he had no place to go to unless 
went home. Hence (he undei-standablo teai-s. 
another part of the islands (this is another story) 
ew prison was being built. Thi*ee walls wore 
ipleted, but for a time sufficient material was not 
ilable to complete a fourth. Hut this did not 
•oncort the native officers. Every night they 
relied their pri.soners through the door in one of 
coMipleted walls, and the captives were obliging 
ugh to pretend that they were surrounded on 
sides by mas.siv'e ma.sonrv. As an example of the 
feet ion of the game of ” let’s pi-etend,” this takes 
>t of beating. It may be true—perhaps ! 
vn interesting feature of life in Viti Leva is the 
way. There is a narrow gauge that extends for 
Hit CMghti' miles. Its chief u.se is to convey sugar 
e from plantations to the mills ; but it has 
ular passenger services which are free ! ' If \'ou 
inclined to journey, you just step on board 
train. There are no fare^, no tickets, no portei-s, 
tips. The carriages resemble large packing-casi's 
h the sides knocked out. You sit on garden 
iches and foel, after an hour or two, like a 
ik on a grill. The engines are unwilling servants, 
one can judge from the way they groan to 
•ress emotion and the continuous volumes of 
)ke they belch to annoy the oppres.soi's. Incident- 
', \ou start your journey as a white man, and \ ()ur 
ther mistake-s you for a nigger minstrel at \ (>ur ilestina- 
i. While travelling, you have plenty of time in which 
view the .scenery. If you are in a hurry, you get out 
walk. 

'h(‘re is fine fishing to be had around the co;ist. As 
as 1 know’, the .size of the catch depends only upon the 
of the bait and the strength of the line. A win* liawser 
T’d with an ox would proliably result in some sport. 
• comfort—you always catch something. There is also 
possibility of .something catching you (overbfiard) if 
an* not strong of muscle. ' ' ' i 

have already .said that the Fijians are cheerful. In 
it ion. the', are kind and hospitable. This is remarkable, 


considering that not much o\'er fifty \ears ago they w’Oi*o 
cannibals of the most degraded typo. In those days th(?y 
positively himgered for their fellow’ men, and were i^eganlorl 
as men of taste. Their favourit^e amusement was a game 
of clubs—a .sort of ” heads I win, heads you lose ” sport. 
The man with the heaviest club usually won. They were 
mckoned experts at this game. Indeed, history says 
that their remarkable proficiency quite took one’s breath 
away. When clubbing became monotonous, the sport 
was varied with a little .strangling. They no doubt felt 
that the\- had to draw* a line somewhere. 

As w ill be seen in the photograph, the Fijian has a lot 
of hair, which he wears on the top of his head. Hut the 
picture does not do justice to the real Fiji dandy. Ho 



The average Fijian as you find him. 


contrives to make his head thoroughly resemble a cedar 
mop after it has seen a ghost. Pei*sonally, I have never 
Ix^en a strong supporter of hair on the head, and that is tho 
bald truth. Hut there is much to bo .said in favour of such 
a natural sun-helmet as tho Fijian .sports. 

After all, Fiji is a fascinating land. It is full of beauty 
and romance, d’he atmosphere of the old buccaneer days 
still .seems to linger round its shores, and sufficient of 
the old customs and chief ceremonies are pre.served 
to conjure up pictures of the remaining po.ssibiliti(*s 
for adv’cnture. Perhaps I shall stumble upon something 
one of these days worth relating. If so, I shall tell you 
about it. 











** Stop your ankle-tapping, 

Mr. Monk!” 

(Draun by Albert T. Peask. Prize- 
irinning drawing in Football Competition . 
•* Comic Animal Footballer.”) 


**The Captain of tke Team. 

(Drawn by Percy L. Sells. Prht- 
draicing in Football Competition.) 


“The Captain of the Team.” 

(Drawn by Chas. W. J. Timms. 
Prize’Winning drawing in Football 
Compel itioti.) 


“ Well saved, sir ! ” 

(Drawti by (’HAS. W. J. TiMMS. Prize-winning drawing in Football 
Comprf tion : "Comic Animal FtxtVtaller.") 


“ A Quiet Nap in Goal! ” 

(Drawn by V. KiLBY. Prize-winning 
drawing in Football Competition: 
” Comic Animal Footballer”) 


Some of the prize>winniDg 
drawings in our recent Football 
Competition: “Comic Animal and 
Bird Footballers" and "The 
Captain of the Team." 


“The CapUio 
the Team-** 

(Drawn by ^ 
Payne. /Vicr-MiHf** 
<«{/ in FooVnll (’o*.* 


“On the Wing.” 

yi. Hartman. Prize- 
Foot ball Com iwl i I ion : 
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[»kr;^ of tlie “ B.O.P.” who enjoyed Major Charles Gilson’s are on holiday and who may he visiting London at some 

jerial, ** The ^Vizard King ” (see Vol. XLIII.), will remember period. For those who are fond of spending their time 

that the storj’’ told of a strange quest for thoughtfully an lioiir or two at the 

PREHISIORIG prehistoric monsters that were believed THE BIBLE AND British Museum provides a most in- 

iSTEKS STILL to be existent in the swamps of Central THE BRITISH teresting a.s well as instructive outing. 

»T r Africa. At the time that this serial was MUSEUM. When visiting that national storehouse 

about to appear in our pages I wrote an of treasures, it adds much to the value 

irial note remarking on the supposition that Africa might of inspection if one adopts a definite programme, and goes 

have such m 3 ’stene 8 in her keeping. From time to time there exj)ressly to acquire knowledge upon a particular 

torclinar^’, and apparentlj^ well-vouched-fo», rumours have subject. Of such perambulations with a purpose, I know 

bed the civilised world that animals distinctlj” resembling none more jwomising than that which is proposed to us by 

prehistoric monsters of the past had Ipeen seen hunters, a little book that I have been reading, which bears the 

?rs, and nativ'cs in the heart of Africa. Tliese assertions arresting title of “The British Museum with Bible in Hand” 

low' recalled to rnv’^ mind by a paragraph which appeared (Sampson Low, Marston Sc Co.). 

itI 3 'in the Press. “ \Var on the Plesiosaurus,” it is headed ; The author of the book, Mr. Frank G. Jannawaj^ has had 
it goes on to state that an expedition has actually' left forty j'^ears’ intimate acquaintance with the Museum, and more 

los Aires in search of a prehistoric monster of this species, than thirty gears’ practical experience in conducting thousands 

imablj' to be tracked to its lair in some remote region of of Bible students through its galleries and in lecturing there to 

h America. Even that continent has its dark places large gatherings. He has, moreover. enjo\ed the advantage of 

cin ma^’ lurk these survivals of the past. Was it not the personally’ visiting most of the districts from wdiich the monu- 

t Sloth that an expedition sought to discover in South rnents come, and his valuable guide-book is an “ intelligent 

rica several y’cars ago ? survey of all the exhibits on view' at the 

British Museum which confirm the absolute 
accuracy of the Holy Scriptures.” Very 
cordially I can recommend y’ou to provide 
yourself with this book and plan an expedi¬ 
tion to the wonder-house in Bloomsbury, 
London, accepting the authors printed 
assurance that, though he is not one of the 
IMuseum’s professional guides, he w ill “ make 
you appreciate as you never did before both 
the British Museum and Bible history.” 

.4 brief glance at one or two iWms of the 
itinerary’ put forward will yet serve to prove 
how attractive to meditative minds must 1 e 
the method here made known. For instance, 
when inspecting the univ'crsally'-renowncd 
specimens of architecture in the Elgin Room, 
“ we are looking at the very’ objects which 
the Apostle Paul gazed at, when his spirit 
was stirred in him as he beheld ‘ the city’ 

(Published at the “B.O.P" office, 4. «1,oily given up to idolatry.’” 

jw’ a little note for those fellows who Bouverie St., E.C.4. Price 3/6 net.) Iii fke Southern Egy'ptian Gallery' is the 

/ 


[.)yiiamite m large quantities,” says the 
ipaper in cjucstion, “is to be lised to 
oy lakes and laige tracts of land to 
ce the beast up ’ and rout it out of any 
t hiding-places. Star-shells and Verey 
s will be used to track it at night when 
I noon is out of season. Tlie plesiosaurus 
be hunted chiefly' at night, mainly for 
»ns of safety’, and because the prehistoric 
Uer is more likely to be asleep or off 
;uanl.” 

,e re.sult of this expedition’s efforts will 

i vaited w ith the keenest expectation. It 
contest, almost, between .fVfrica and 
h America as to which shall have the 
ur and glory of first yielding this secret 
10 scientific world. 


^SCnCDL Boy’S ANNUAl 
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THK BOY’S OWN PAPER 


worlcl-famoiLs Rosetta Stone, so called because found in the 
course of excavations on the bank of the Nile, at a place called 
Rosetta. This is the key w’hich enabled Egyj)tologist8 to unlock 
the hitherto undeciphered hieroglyphic inscriptions on the 
ancient monuments. Upon the stone are three sots of writing— 
it the top, Egyptian hieroglyphic, or writing of the priests ; in 
the middle. Demotic, or writing of the people ; and on the lowest 
part, Greek. When the Greek portion was translated it was 
found to bo a Decree that was evidently repeated in the hiero¬ 
glyphics of the up[>or parts of the inscription. Anri so it was 
ultimately proved to be. 

Thus tlie Rosetta Stone 
is known ti.s the key to 
the Egyptian Hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

The Northern Egyptian 
Gallery has some very 
fine “ wall paintings of 
groat interest to Bible 
students by reason of the 
confirmation they give to 
what the Holy Scriptures 
«iy about Egyptian life. 

But w hat is more impor¬ 
tant, they confirm in 
every detail what we read 
about Egypt and the 
Egyptians in the Penta¬ 
teuch. As w’e look at the 
wall paintings in these 
galleries, it would be both 
interesting and profitable 
to have w'oll in mind what 
is recorded in Genesis.” 

all cases in the Fifth h^gyptian Room show a series of 
cxceodingl}’’ well-preserved bricks. These bricks, says the 
author, bring vividly before our mind’s-eye the verses from the 
book of Exodus (v. 5—12), telling of Pharaoh’s edict, promul¬ 
gated through his taskmasters and their officers, that ho would 
give no more straw for brickmaking ; the unfortunate people 
were to get straw where they could find it. ‘‘ Note these bricks 
in the cases, each about 18 inches long by about 9 inches wide. 
Maiiy of them bear the stamp of Raineses II., who is generally 
accepted a.s l>eing the Pharaoh of the Oppression. Not impos¬ 
sible that some of these bricks, in which wo can see the bits of 
straw, were made by the oppressed Israelites.” 

From the examples thus afforded and the scrappy extracts I 
have given you will liave been able to undci*stand what a vivid 
light such a course of pleasant study throws upon Bible fact, 
d’he scones of so long ago live again for our benefit, and the 
testimony of truth comes homo to us with added eonvdetion. 
To see evidence of the thing Ijefore your eyes, and then to ‘‘ find 
it ” in Holy Writ, has an element of confirmation that should be 
satisfying to every boy who is of an inquiring turn of mind. 
In a way wo might call this ‘‘ Bible exploration,” and constitute 
it a fascinating adventui-e to thus seek and find. 

“ Nowhere else than at the British Museum,” we are told, 
‘‘ is to l>e seen such a magnificent collection of Biblically related 
monuments.” 1 am quite sure that none other than Mr. Janna- 
Wiiy’s painstaking gui<le book will so effectively cause those 
stone witnesses to themselves reconstruct for us their own 
wondrous Scripture story. 


The two new Annimls, The School Boy’s Annual ” and 
‘‘ The School Girl’s Annual,” to which I have referred already 
in these columns, are now ready, and 
TWO NEW I f«M*l confident that they will receive a 

aXNNUALS for warm welcome at. the hands of readers. 

BOYS AND GIRLS. Tim boys’ annual lx?ui-s the secondary 
title of “The Boy’s Own Book of Adven¬ 
ture,” and is packed with stirring stories of tiger and bear hunts, 
peril in out-of the way corners of the world, snake yarns, and 
dl the existing iru‘i<lcnt.s timt are clear to tlie heart of youth, 
it is well ill list rated by such well-known artists us Stanley L. 


Wood, W. Herbert Holloway, Henry Evison, Arthur Twid' 
Alfred Peeirse, etc. At so popular a price as Ss. 6d., this “ Sch<> 
Boy’s Annual ” should prove a great success. The compaiu 
volume, “ The School Girl’s Annual,” is similarly replete wiu 
stories and other matter that will make a special appeal ti 
“ B.O.P.” girl readers (and they are many, let me tell you) aii! 
their friends. In these pages this month I am reproducing tl- 
coloured cover designs which are a notable feature of ti.- 
Annuals. They speak for themselves. 

* « * 

It is writh very deep regret that I have to record the 
of a w’ell-knowrn “ B.O.P.” artist, the late Mr. Algernon li 
Black. When, several years ago, Mr. Black called upon n 
w’ith a portfolio of marine draw’ings, I at once recognised li i 
value of his work, and I invited him to contribute regular 
to the paper. From that date, till the time of his decca.se. ' 
served the “B.O.P.” faithfully, providing cover doiiLT- 
frontispieces, and a great variety of drawings in line and 
Readers will remember w ith pleasure the .series of “ Aircraii 
and “ Craft of Many Countries,” which he drew’ for our jwi- 
in recent volumes. For the present Annual, just complct :. 
Mr. Black painted a striking set of Aeroplane end-papeis. 

* * * 

And now a word or tw’o about next month’s number of tb 
“ B.O.P.” One of the first items to wdiich readers will tun 
I think, will be the illustrated artick n 
SOME ITEMS “ Sailing Bicycles, how to rig and U'l 

IN THE them.” In this novel article R. 

OCTOBER *' B.O.P.” Balfour tells how he rigged a bicycle vr 
sails and what sport is to be obtainetl : 
this w’ay. There wdll be also another in.stalraent of “ Dncj i 
Myths and Legends,” dealing with “ Dragon-slayers of M} • 
ology ” ; “ Swords and Guns of other Days ” ; “ Stamp?; a- 
their Watermarks ” (illustrated); two eomplete stories ; “ T 
Sword and Horn,” by R. do M. Rudolf, and “ Unforc<* -i 
Circumstances ” (a school yarn), by R. Thorne. With i 
concluding instalments of the serial stories, and all the u^: 
features—“ The * B.O.P.’ Stamp Corner,” “ Our Hobbies Pfl-:i. 
“The ‘Boy’s Own* Field Club,” etc.—the October nun,**! 
will be a top-hole issue. And, last but not least, in it you w 
learn all about the wonderful new storias and features that v . 
distinguish the coming new volume. For that alone you i 
not neglect to secure your October copy of the “ B.O.P.’’ 

A. L. II. 



Man-cbanning as practised by the snakes oi India. 


rr 


■^^schoolgirls ANNUAL 

SCHOOL GIRtSSTGRIK 





(I’liblidicd at the “B.O.P.’* office, 4, 
Bouvcric St., E.C.4. Price 3,6 net.) 
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A. Dacoit Stoi 
of the Shan 
States. 


»y SERCO.VIBE GUIFFIN 


The Revenue of Boh Tch« Ngai, 
tie. 


some are crucified, some prefei 
the Death of the Hundred Dah.s, 
and some go mad ei’e ranst^in 
arrives.” 

“ My dear good Boh, don’t 
try and frigliten mo with a re¬ 
cital of your dirty deeds,” 
responded t)io Mongolian prince 
with the British schoolboy 
pluck. “ You are a bigger ass 
than I take you for, if you go 
fooling round with me ; you’ll 
lose a jolly good ransom, and it 
would never be forgiven you if 
you killed a prince under British 
protection. Hxcuse my mention¬ 
ing the Prince busine.ss ; 1 am 

not keen on it myself, but 1 can’t 
help it. Personally, I would 
sooner get a place in the School 
Eleven that plays at Lord’s next 
summer than bos.s around 
Hsipang. Still, I can’t help 
jogging your memory about my 
being under British protection. 
Boh.” 

For answer, Boli Tcha Ngai, 
with whom liuman life was 


J. 

HEN a fellow gets a holitlay at homo once in 
two yeai’s, Boli, it’s a beastly CiMldtsh trick to 
collar him and rush him otT to tins outlamlish 
hole before ho has even .sc'en the Mater.” 

“ The Sawbwa shall duly see his honourable parent— 
wlien the raiLsom lias been paiii.” 

^ Phe first speaker was Hkun 8ein Pyoo, a Slmn prince 
(Sawbwa) of fourteen yeai*s ol<l who, after a preliminary 
education at the school for the Sons of Shan Chiefs at 
'laungyi, had 8[xmt two years in England at a Public 
School. He ha<l come to visit IiLs mother, Keng Akhama, 
who w^s Regent during his minority under the supervision 
of British officials, the Shan States Ix'ing administered by 
the (Jovernment of India. 

J he .second speaker was Boh Tcha Ngai, perhaps the 
most famous dacoit that Burma lias produced. He lia<l 
become an outlaw in the time of the Burmese KingTheebaw, 
and continiKxi his dacoity when the Briti.sh became the 
masters of Upper Burma. Ho w'as present w'hen the vic¬ 
torious troo|>s entemi Mandalay, escaj>e<l, an<I in the 
ensuing 3 'eai*s of guerilla warfare skirmished many times 
with the British troo])s. On a dozen occ.asions ho narrow'ly 
«‘S(.*aped captui*e, and had come forth unscathed when his 
companion dacoits had been mown dowm around him, till 
be won the reputation amongst the natives of being in¬ 
vulnerable. Nevcrthele.ss, he adroitly withdrew ever 
lujrthward and oastw'ard, swooping dowm ever and anon on 
outposts, harassing the small boilies of Goorkhas, British 
1<mI, that ha<I the tiisk of uprooting the dacoits, and finally 
fixed his headquartei's in an inaccessible mountain range 
lying outside the Briti.sh sphere of influence. From this 
mountain fastness ho imido raids into China and Burma 
and the Shan States. In this his last foray he had cafitured 
the young 8awbwa of Hsipang, and was holding him for 
ransom. 


little higher in value than mosquito life, flung out a pcnvcrful 
arm and swept the Shan prince to the ground. Save for 
.some rough handling at tlio timo of his capture, this was 
the first deliberate violence the young Sawbwa had experi¬ 
enced. Indignantly ho rose to his feet, blood welling from 
a wouikI in his forehead. 

“ Here, I say, Boh,” cric<l he, dabbing his handkerchief 
on the wound, ” that’s a foul stroke. If I were anywhere 
near your size, I’d fight you for that.” 

A grim smile paased over the sombre features of the fierce 
filibuster. The Boh was accustomed to cringing fear in 
most of his captives ; the boy’s fearle.ss attitude found an 
aiLswering chord in his own wnld, lawless nature. Also 
it shoul<I be noted that Boh Tcha Ngai had a son living 
away in Lower Burma, all unknown, a son of the same ago 
as Hkun Sein Pyoo, and betwoon the two boys ho thouglit 
he detecU3d a likeness ; and I am inclined to think that the 
i*esomblance made the savage chief forgive languages that 
ho had in more than one case repaid wdth death. It might 
be noted that the .schoolboy's argument as to his jxt-uniary 
value carrier! no weight wdiatever w'ith the Boh, as is proved 
by the episode of the Hanging of the Ruby King, when 
Tcha Ngai forwent a king’s ransom in order to puni.sh 
what he considered in.solence. 

” Moung Nyook ! ” cried the Roblxu- Chief, ignoring 
the young Prince’s woixls. 

A warrior appeared instantly; ho had Ixxn seated like 
a statue, a few yards away, iinperceived by Hkun Sein 
Pyoo. Ho was a sinister-looking rogue, but to English 
eyes the baggy pantaloons and wide flapping hat of the 
Shans had something .scarcely military in it, in fact, was 
almost comic. 

” Great Boh, descendant of Aloinpra,” mouthed the 
chief warder (for such term best de.scribes Moung Nyook’s 
position in the dacoit stronghold). ‘‘ What is thy will 
regarding the Prince ? Shall ho bo lodged in the rock cham¬ 
ber or shall ho bo lowered into the crocodile hole ? ^ 



‘‘ I rei*kon it’s a mean trick. Boh, to do a fellow out of his 
holidays. If you were short of cash, I can jolly well sym- 
patliise ; but why in the dickeiLS diiln’t you rig up soine 
otlier dodge for raising a sub ! I know the Mater will dub 
up, but wliile you are sending me.s.sengers, and fiddling 
round about tlie ransom; bang goes my lioliday ! 1 can’t 

take an extra, month’s holiday, because I am in for the 
1 ’ambridge Local at Christinas. You really are a rotter. 
Boh. if you’ll excuse my saying so.” 

“The Sawbwa speaks with no thought. Some of my 
L‘aj)tives are made to drink the Draught of Long-sleep, 


“ Moung Nyook, there are re*isons why I desire this boy 
to be tr<mt<3d with the greatest kindne.ss,” explained the 
Boh in the familiar tongue of the Shan language, which 
he only employed occ^isionally in friendly intercouixe ; 
usually the Boh use<i the more cultund Bunnese tongue. 

This thoughtless boy has been living acro.ss the Black 
Water, and is ignorant of real life. In the land of the 
Ingalay, I am told, even a chief is forbidden to take life. 
This prince of our country has caught this disoa.se of soft- 
ne.ss, and thinks we dare not kill him. I hope he will not 
try my patience too far, for he is like unto .someone I love,” 
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“ I hoar tliy order. Groat Boll," faltered Moung Nyook, 
I’uoki'ig sidi'lotig at his dreaded chief, wondering at tlio 
unwonted clem:‘ney. 

Boll Telia Ngai read tlie glance. “ After thou hast 
lodgtal the \'oiing prince in comfort in the rock chamber, 
Aroung Nyook, (lo thou take the prisoner of the cliff cave 
to the Mrdi'faetoi's rock and thrust Iiim over, he is unworthy 
to live. x4fterwards go to that villager who supplied the 
fresh eggs that stank, and cut off his right hand, that his 
left may deal honestly in future.” 

Hkun Sein Pyoo eould not repmss a shudder of fear as 
he listened, and he no longer wondered that the dacoit’s 
name was u.sed to searc bad bovs from the mountains 
bordering Thibet down to Kangoon itself. But the sehool- 
l)oy pulled himself together, and said jaiuitily, ” (^ood 
night. Boh. Sweet dreams ! Sec you in the morning.” 

” It is not all my capti\'o,s who have been able to say 
that,” grimly, responded the dacoit chief, as he turned to 
a chessboard, placed on a low table within reach ; he was 
an ardent player of the Biirnu>se form of che.ss. 

Moung Nyook, tightly grasping the young prince’s arm, 
led him ncM-oss a levellesl Hjiacc to what seemed a solid 
wall of cliff, at whose base ran a swift river that had cut 
for itself a (loep canyon in the solid rock. This gorge ran 
as far as the prince could see in either direction, and 
apiioarcd to be spanned in two placas only by frail bridges, 
that could quickly be demolished or raised in case of attaek. 
The cliffs were honeycombed with passages running into 
tlio heart of the mountain, as the yoimg Sawbwa was to 
discover later. Across one of the primitive drawbridges 
ho was now conducted, 'Moung Nyook thrusting liim into 
fhe mouth of one of the caves, from the blackness of wliich 
a voice demanded wlietber light were needed. 

On tlie warder declaring that light was indeed required, 
a torch flai*ed up to reveal two sturdy dacoits wearing 
the iniuinnirn of clothing, and two coiiche.s cov’ered with 
t ig(M'-skius, on which they had been reposing. 

” Confine the prisoner in the rock chamber,” ordered 
the cliief warder. ” Take good care of liim, he may he 
worth a lakh of rupees. Your lives will bo worth less than 
a j ic/* if he escape. But take note you are to treat the 
|)ririce gently ; why, I know not. I trust our great cliief 
is not sickening for an illness.” 

With the glare of the torches lialf-blinding him, and their 
smoke Imlf-cliokiiig him, the schoolboy knew not whither he 
was 1 (hI, hut shortly found himself in a rock-hewn chamber. 
Xono too tenderly he was tliriist down on to a bed of some 
sweet-siiK'lliug ihy fern ; and a dish of oil in which floated 
a wiek of some vegfdahle fibre was loft to illuminate his 
prison. One exit alone eould he see, but tills was quickly 
hai red by one of the gaolers, who made of himself a human 
<loor. 

Suddenly Hkun Sciu Pyoo discovered he was very tired, 

th<' Ixtv had good cause to ho ; the last few days had be(>n 
full of ineidont. Three <lays before he liad set out from 
.Mandaiav in the very e;nl\' hours of tlie morning, with a 
p/)-;'«‘ of hf)isfiii(‘n iiKmtiled on mountain ponitvs that liad 
been sriit to bring the prinee to his state of Tisipaiig. 

1 )i)uhtle^-!>', the [larty hud included a traitor: three 
piaiie-! had gone lame ere \et the cavalcade had attained 
the smnriiit of the Shan platt'au, and four of the hauling 
men had hrcri taleai ill. unaeeountalily, and had to remain 
hcliin I in x ilhig-as' e ive. I'inally, the remaining (‘iglit 
litux(Min M indueeil he tlie ninth to take an unusual 

I (.1.1. jiimI tli»‘u- giiiilr ly amioimeed he hail Insi tlie 

wav. \ig!it hrul (onie down on them suddenly, as it does 
m I lie lio|ii(s, and tlu'y eneamped ns lie re they wi're. 
riir n‘*\t tiling that Hkun Sein J*yo(.> realised nniis that 
lie w a i ga ,n'-r I and w as huing hound liaild aiirl foot. A 
■oN'o. ing \\a-> t Ill-own about him. lie was carrii'd somi* 
list line:', au l llnng like a sad.: of ])otatoes into a hulloelc- 
wagon tin* wa-; in waiting. llis foll».\\crs liad eitlier 
not known of his abduction la’ else liad flctl in th(‘ face of 
-iiipcida' minib.-rs, for the piine(‘ jounu'N'ed alone lo the 
lacoits’ hcadipiart la-.-. Hay and night the ]»aT-ty laid 

• Mil illi 'l liiili.iit 


pushed on as if they feared pursuit, and the prinee was n r 
allowed to see the direction in which they travelled, tr. 
arrival, he had been taken before the famous guerilla dii 
and a conversation had ensued, part of which has b u 
chronicled at the commencement of this story. 

Boh Tcha Ngai had sent a further mes.senger to denm:: i 
the ransom, and to tell Keng Akliama that the nioi.k 
envoy, Go Payah, would come to the palace of Hsipun.' 
for the final details to be concluded. It was eviT 0 - 
Payah who appeared to arrange matters for the du- u 
Boh Tcha Ngai ; 011 I 3 ' in the big enterprist^s was the Hi. 
himself pre.sent ; so it was .said. 

In his rock chamber, Hkim Sein Pyoo performed wh ;r 
toilet he could, and then Icnelt by the .side of his primi^e.- 
bed to pray for the protection of his Heavenly Full. 
Then he slept as peacefully as if he were in Iiis old dorinitury 
of the school in England. 

The grey mists had floated off the face of the river, ic: i 
the .sun was mounting to the zenith ere the young pi in 
awoke. 

“Jones, you ass,” he murmured, not sufficiently aw a! 
to be aware of the continent he was inhabiting, hn^ : 
up, or we shall be late for call-over.” 

But as no “Jones” responded, Hkun Sein Pyoo - 
up on his fern couch, and with a rush it all came back * 
him. He sprang out of his primitive bed and signin i 
his wish to see daylight. 

The gaoler rose from out of the doorway, and, smo! ::,j 
a huge cheroot, led the way jto a sort of natural w iudow 1 i 
the cliff, overlooking the clearing where the prince liail 1 
seen the dacoit at che.ss. The latter was seattxl 1 >*; • 
the board just as Hkun Sein Pyoo had left him tlie ever.;i.. 
before. 

. Then, in the dusk, the prince had set‘n little of the 
nificent surroundings of the dacoit.s’ headfiuarters. 
far as the eye could reach the coimtry descended in }>! >( 
masses of jungle, alternating with gra.s.sy swamps and rugj m 
peaks. Of signs of habitation, except in the imnio li.n- 
vicinity, there were none, but on a conical liill .some m - 
to the left was a golden pagoda, guaided by nionstr 
stone leogriffs. The river debouched from its c*a?i\ 
many more miles farther on, wherq it appeared a sih 
streak amidst a landscape of tawny green. On the liori/M . 
a lower range of moimtains shut out all view to the .south. 

The young Sawbwa’s attention was next diix'ctcsl t 
his immediate surroundings ; above and around liim, < 
the face of the mountain, w’ei*e little “ sangars,” sn 
rectangular spaces, capable of holding three or four 11 ; 
fenced with stones that formed a sort of N'erandnh in 
time, a fort in war. Over the low stone walls. Hkun 
Pyoo eould see the w’onien and children of the 
moving about in their cave-houses. 

Only one pair of Eiigli.sh eyes liave seen the Xever-fo 
Caves of Boh Tcha Ngai, and, having seen, those c\ es vxr 
for ever rendered useless. Not hut what the drmik 
prospector deserved his dreadful fate, seeing that he vnu i 
—but I must not sidetrack into another dacoit epi-i 
Altogether the schoolboy prince could rcali-si^^ that tin' i - 
less, aided by nature, was a formidable one, and nn hen ■ 
two bridges had been raised the stroiigliold was inq'*' : 
nabk’ to nn expedition such as the Chinese had sent ape 
the Boll, five years before. Three skeletons hung fn i. » 
mango-trt»e, relies of that mis'^ion, and they fornuxl a 
some huekgroimd to the dacoit as he sat at chess. 

“Good morning. Boh,” cried the Bchoolho\, -eai' 
making his voice heard above the roar of the wuit-r in • 
canyon below. “ I’ll just get into my togs, ami I 11 
with you. Suppose j’ou ha\'en*t a decent cake - 
to spare ? ” 

Tlie fierce dacoit looked U[) with some irritation at 5 
disturbed, and then, discerning the young Prim t*. - 
shortly : “ Soap shall l.)e sent.” 

The hoy withdrew to his chamber, and a few* initi’ 
later there was brought to him a tablet of soap, a v 
known J-’nglish brand. But alongside the .soap w 
human hand, that liad evidently been sovereil at the w i 
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It was the hand of the fraudulent seller of eggs, concerning 
whom orders had been given to Moung Ny<x)k the evening 
^ before. Tlie Boh was accustomed to rule by fear. 

The .schoolboy shuddered, and then bit his lower li[) hard. 
“ Tell the Boh,” said he to the messenger, “ that 1 don't 
vant to keep him waiting, and will, therefore, confine my 
attentions to washing my own hands only.” 

The dacoit narrowly scanned the Sawbwa’s young face 
‘ for signs of fear ten minutes later when the boy came 
beloie him. 

” A pretty even game between black and white,” 
remarked the boy, scanning the board. 


” My hat, you’re too good a player for me,” exclaimed 
the schoolboy. 

I shall be glad to give you some lessons on my return. 
Prince. For the presciiit I go to see your mother—on 
business. A few lines written in your own hand w-ill help 
us both.” 

It is excu.sablo that the young prince’s hand trembled 
as he wrote to his mother, and that his eyes grew moist at 
the thought of her anxiety on his behalf. 

The Boll thrust the note into the folds of his silk turhan, 
saj'ing : “ Before I go. Prince, I desire you to give word 
of ’onor (is it not ?) that you will not go away till I come 
back.” 



” Hang it all ! I don’t mind giving my 
word of honour not to escape, say for a week ; 
but what if you are^killed ? I am not going to 
piomise to stay here for the rest of my life.” 

The fierce eyes gleamed resentment. Speak¬ 
ing in Bunnese, the Boh said rapidly : “ Know’, 
foolish one, that I am invincible ; I cannot be 
killed. I am Boh Tcha Ngai, descendant of 
Alompra, the great king. That which I under¬ 
take, I inevitably fulfil. Nevertheless, I will 
forgive thy rash words, and, as thou hast been 
absent across the Black Water, I will recollect 
that thou canst not have heard of all my 
prowess. Thou wilt give me thy promise.” 

” I give my word of honour 
not to attempt escape till eight 
suns have set,” replied the 
young Sawbwa, also speaking 
in Burmese. 

” Let the words be spoken 
in Ingalay, Prince, word of 


As desired, Hkun Sein Pyoo 
gave the desired parole, and 
the Boh was content now that 
it had been given— in English. 
Yet even now ho sealed the 
oath in native custom. Ho 
took out a sharp knife, made 
a little incision on the back of 
the boy’s hand, similarly cut 
his own hand, let the tw’o 
trickles of blood intoiTningle, 
and said : “ The oath is sealed.” 

Ten minutes later the Boh, 
mounted on a pony and ac 
companied by two lieutenants 
was a speck in the rlistance that 
the young Sawbwa watchcc 
from his cave’s mouth with 
fjuivoring lips. 


T 


** A covering was thrown about him, 

was carried some distance, and 
flying into a buliock-wagon that was 
editing.” {See page 682 .) 

“ Black mates in three moves,” declared the Boll. 

“ Not a bit of it ! ” exclaimed the boy. 

“ I will take a thousand nipees off your ransom if you 
defeat in three movc.s,” declared the daeoit. ” Play 
,^lrite.” 

Hkun Sein Pyoo sat down, and at liis fii*st move evidently 
li«concorted the guerilla chief. But though he showed 
.<3me intimate knowledge of the game, the Boh was as good 
t. Ills word 


II. 

HERE was a clangour ol 
gongs and the notables 
of Hsipang gazctl ex¬ 
pectantly towards the 
portal of the Yohn Daw, or 
Hall of Audience, in which they 
were seated in Shan fashion— 
on their heels. At the opposite 
end of the hall on a golden 
dais stood the throne, vacant 
till the young Sawbwa should come to occupy it. 
Even at that very moment he should have occupied that 
princely place, for was not their Sawbwa expected to visit 
his people ere continuing his education ? But had not a 
fearful catastrophe come to pass, and Hkun Sein Pyoo fallen 
into the maw of the notorious Boh Tcha Ngai ? And was 
not the envoy of that dreaded brigand coming to state his 
master’s terms ? So whispered the Shan Miiiistci*s one to 
the other, ever and anon taking sidelong glances at the 
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Shan mother in whom wus vested the government during 
the minority of her son. She, poor soul, sat passive to the 
left of the golden throne, showing no emotion save in" the 
restleas roaming of her eyes and the spasmodic clenching 
of her hands. 

There was a second clanging of gongs, and there entered 
the Hall of Audience a shaven monk, clad in the customary 
yellow robes of Biumese Buddhism, followed by an acolyte 
similarly clothed. Behind them came two lusty warriors 
bearing dabs. 

“ Advance, envoy ! ” cried the Court herald in the stilted 
Pali acicent, deemed necessary on State occasions. “ In 
the absence of Sawbwa Hkim Sein Pyoo, state thy petition 
to the Regent-mother, Keng Akhama, who rules by the 
will of the benign overlord, the King-Emperor of India, in 
whose Kingdom of England our young prince gathers 
wisdom wherewith to rule aright his State of Hsipang, the 
brightest jewel of the Shan States. Advance, and meditate 
no evil lest the curse of the Hsipang Nat be upon thee.” 

The monk paced deliberately towards the golden throne, 
followed by the youthful attendant monk. The two dacoits 
depositetl their dahs at the doorway, 
advancing in the wake of the monks, 
unarmed. At ten paces from the 
throne, the monk halted and bowed 
to the Regent-mother. 

“ Thy master’s message has been 
I’cceived, envoy,” she cried in some¬ 
what shrill accents. ” Thou dost 
come to speak of my son, the 
Sawbwa of this Princedom of 
Hsipang, whom thy master has 
foully kidnapped. Speak quickly 
and to the point,, lest my patience 
bo exhausted and I visit upon thy 
head the \'engeance of a mother- 
tigress bereft of her young.” 

The monk lifted his eyes, which 
had hitherto been hiunbly lowered, 
and a thrill of expectancy ran 
through the Hall of Audience. The 
dacoit chief was feared, but liis en¬ 
voy, the monk of Pay ah, was 
dreaded, since he was credited with 
occult powers. Certainly none 
could out stare the monk. 

“ Queenly mother, thy august 
son is in good health,” said the 
monk with the piercing eyes, “ hut 
his health depends entirely upon the 
health of this thy S(^r\'ant. IMy 
master. Boh Tcha Ngai, wishes me to state that the treat¬ 
ment shown his envoy, whether good or ill, shall be doul)ly 
iecoiiipeTis(‘d the ca|)tive Sawbwa. If ill befalls this thy 
humble one, then assiuedly-” 

'I’h(^ speaker (Irainalieally left the conclusion to th(‘ 
imagination oi his hearcas, the attendant dac’oits nodded 
their heads in a suggestive, manner, and the Ministeis 
audibly shuildered. The Boll's summary methods wen* 
only too well known. The Judgment of the d’kibetati 
Merchants was fresh in t heir minds, the horrors of \^ hieh 
eas«‘ it is iinu holcv-iome to lelate to Knglish readers. 

1 w ill imt W(‘ary you witli th(> tedicuis details of the eoii- 
frir‘!ico ix twern the d u oit and tlie statesmen of Hsipang, 
hfuv each (nie had to road the iioti* that Hkim Scmu l*\ oo 
had wiitt<‘fi, how ori<* and all sought to abat(‘ the hu’go 
sum <lomarui< (l as T'an-"m. while all the tim(‘ tlu' mothi'r, 
Keng Alshama, strove to (oTne to terms at auy price as 
long a-< lirr Invrd .son rotuinod to ii(‘r in safrtv’. d'he monk 
list«‘no.| puioatly, but did not budgt‘ from tia* oi’iginal 
sum <nd*-:I. 

So ilir foicgon<* e inclusion was ri'ached, and the R<*g<‘nt- 
inot na* bowed an as•^»‘nf. and tlie Ministers of .Stati- 
chanliMl in unison : “ I/oL h, rnmih, 

d’lio monk bowed imperiously, .‘^(■ar<*o|y iu keeping with 
Ills calling. “ Verily, Queou Iveiig Akbama,” lie siaid, 


” thou art wise to signify agreement with Boh Tcha Nsn 
just demands. He wishes-me to state that the conditi 
of his own people in the mountains demanded this mea' r 
of earning income. The young Sawbwa, your prir 
found favour in liis eyes, and in the matter of a certain pi’: 
of chess .showed himself no mean player, wherefore tii*' 
is a rebate in tlie ransom of five hundred rupees. Tlrv 

fore the ransom-” 

“ Who .speaks of ransom ? ” cried a voice in Bunrn 
But the newcomer, who strode into the Hall of Audieij - 
was an Englishman. 

“ The Ingalay Thakin Cyee ! ” exclaime^d one and .ir 
other, their dejected mongolian faces brightening, for i; 
famous Commissioner, Stanier, wa.s known as the 
man who had ever bested the dreaded Boh Tcha 
The Englishman had ridden day and night in order t'j e 
present at the conference. 

There was the merest flicker of fear in the monk's e- 
for a moment, but ivithout moving his heatl he I'cspon t 
to Mr. Stanier’s demand^ with the words: “The mat! 
has been settled ; the ransom has been fixed.” 

The British Comini.ssioner strv 
to the foot of the throne, bowel ' ’ 
the Regent-mother, then facixl 
.seated monk with keen aiid watchi 
eyes. 

At the palace portals could i 
heard the clatter of hoof-s t' 
sounds as of horses being su.ki- i 
ly pulled hack on their hannd ' 
Two Sikh sergeants, with com li^’ 
lances, appeared in the Hall • 
.4udience, and, tramping down n 
chamber, took their stand on rit! - 
side of the British re|3i'esentam 
who was examining a revolver 
had just taken from his belt. 

There was a tense silence, hick 
at last by the Regent-moth- 
voice. “ Thakin Ingalay,” -f 
cried, “ it is nothing. Before 
happy time when thy nation t* 
this state under their Ix^nign r: 
tection, ray husband, once ^^awl 
of Hsipang before he depart c l ’ 
the Seats of the Blessed, paid ! 
petty sum asked to another siu; 
Boh Tcha Ngai, and a .sum tv, 
as big to a damya of Mogok. 
this he did yearly. Wherefor 
pray thee, Stanier Thakin Da.v. 
allow thi.s matter to remain ; we are well able to pay 
it is no new thing.” 

The British Comini.ssioner appeared to ponder. ‘‘ 
so. Thou-Who-Rulest-Wisely,” said ho, “it ix^sts with 
whether the state coffers be depleted or not.” 

It was the monk’s voice that next broke the silt • - 
“Thakin Ingalay, were it not wise to allow that \s I 
is not grievous to remain as it has been ordained by t 
ministers present ? The sum fixed is no extortionatv 
and in return the Queen receives back her lov<xl so’.i. 
the State shall be guaranteed from any further exa. ‘ 
of Boh d’clm Ngai.” 

J^’ixiiig liis eyes on the monkish figure, the Engli^- 
spoke in English—lie might have been tbiiikiiiL: 

“My Sikhs are at the door ; they could take tlii> ' 
piisoiKM- with ea.s(‘.'’ 

'.riie monkish fare flaiiKHl with anger, and, ghiriiii: ; ’ 
sp(‘aker, 1 h‘ said, also in English : “ I am iio scamp. : 

blood oT .Alonqaa flows in me iny.self.” 

All inscrutable smile* lit up the ICnglishman's fca^ 
Slow Iv be speikc in Burmese tlmt all iiiiglit \uulcr-t ■ 

“ It has Ix'cn d(*clared that the envoy Oo Rayah s|x a-.- 
I]nglish. It is known that Boh Telia Ngai talks Engh,-.!! v 

“ Re‘contly I have been learning of my master,'’ i. 
(•x[)laiued the monk, in Burme.so this time. 


( 3 ’ 


(Btvel 

IVE a word to someone weak : 
’Tis so easy just to speak 
One brave word, and yet it may 
Clad a soul in strong array. 


Give a look of friendly kindness: 

T.ifa is full of selfish WinfitiPgg 
For the lines of care-filled faces, 

111 the busy market-places. 

Just a look of friendliness 
Smooths out wrinkles of distress. 

Give, a prayer : just God alone 
May have marked that sharpened stone 
In the track some feet have trod.* 

You may see a part, hut God 
Watches all the travel-road. 

Knows the weight of ev^ry load. 

Give a prayer : your eyes are dim; 
Trust your fellow-chum to Him ! 
And, where you might helpless be, 

God caa guide him perfectly ! 

HILARY BROWN. 
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“Also it would seem thou liast acquired his vanity,” retorted the 
Connnissioner, closely watching his man. “ Thou shouklst bo hiunbl 
in a calling such as yours, whereas thou dost show prido as great 
as that of the Boh himself.” 

“ I bear with me a s<:ife-conduct for myself, my ko} in, and my two 
guards,” assorted the monk warmly, and his vehemence was puzzling 
to the Shan ininistei’s. “ No Englishman breaks his word, whethei 
it bo given personally or by the mouth of his .servant 

The Englishman seemed to have grown ab.sent-mimled ; he even 
gaped. The Regent-mother looked appealingly at liim. J^o silent was 
the Hall of Audience that tliere could bo heard the champing of bits 
the clatter of hoofs, guttural voices speaking Hindustani from tho 
troop at the Palace gates. 

English words broke the .silence 
within. “ It would be a capture, 
indeed—the capture of Boh Tcha 
Ngjii.” 

“Yet tho ca])tiire of a Rob means 
tlie death of a Sawbwa,” echoed tho 
F' V, as if ho too were thinking 
aloud. 

xjvon a Sawbwa might be 
prepared to die if it would save 
his country from further depreda¬ 
tions of thi.s da.stardly d icoit ” 
continued the British representa¬ 
tive. 

“ The daeoit Boh Telia Ngai is 
no dastard,” responded a voice 
—^not dreamily this time. “ Tho 
Boh is a patriot who bows not to 
British rule ! ” 

“ Perchance we may force him 
t-o bow,” slowly spoke the English¬ 
man. “ I think it wei*e wise of me 
to call my Sikhs to pinion Boh 
Tcha Ngai.” 

The monk held himself in with 
effort, and reverted to tho tones 
of soliloquy: “ Would not the 

English bo ever accursexl if they 
broke a vow granted by their 
vassal of Hsipang ? Also it is a 
petty sum to free this state from 
further exaction,” 

The monk had reverted to 
Burmese again, but the Com- “Looking up 
rnissioner continued in English: at the face of 
“ J wonder if tliis scum of a Boh bronze 
would keep his word after he had schoolboy 
given it ? ” S a w b w a 

“ I am no scum,” almost 

screamed the monk angrilv. . o 

(4 1171 T t» ..the idol 

VVIinn I say scum, saul giea„,<,d with 

the Englishman, returning the life.” 
malevolent glare that the monk {Seepage GHy) 
now turned upon him, “ 1 use it 

for the coward Boh who sends monks to do his means ur 
dirty work.” death-rat 

Tho monk sprang to his feet, flung aside the monkish a report e 
robe in which he had been swathed, and stood revealed shattered 
as a fighting waiTior armed with a dah. ” See, Englisliman, Bob’s vei 

Hoh Tcha Ngai sends no monk to do his work, HE COMES the Engli 

HIMSELF.” Mr. Sta 

“ As I had anticipated,” said the Commissioner. “ I to stifle j 
nad long suspected that Oo Payah and Boh Tcha Ngai w’ere only scon 

^ne and the same person. It is, however, satisfactory to of yawns' 

have it from your own lips, Boh.” have kirn 

Tho fury on the famous daooit’s face was dreadful to depre^lati 
5 eo, and I am assured ho would have done the Englishman way appi 

1 . mischief but for the .safeguards the latter had provided— “ Thou 

Jie Sikh police and his own revolver. And even these daeoit. 
w^arcely restrained the fui’ious Boh, and the British repre- “ That, 
tentative thought it wise to demonstrate his power. yom-self. 

Away amongst the rafters of the hall, overhead, ^Ir. on more I 
itanier heul detected the movements of a snake, a by no Tho fi( 



means unusual thing in a country wliere a third of the 
death-rate W8W due to snake-bite. Ho raised his revolver, 
a report echoed through the hall, and the cobra’s head was 
shattered. The trunk of the reptile fell wdth a thud at the 
Boh’s very feet, jast as he was taking a menacing step in 
the Englishman’s direction. 

Mr. Stanier replaced his revolver in his belt, and appeared 
to stifle a yawn (those best acquainted with him say he 
only scored his greatest successes amidst an accompaniment 
of yawns). “ Ouggggh ! Excuse me. Ah, yes, Boh, you 
have kindly offered to for ever free this state from your 
depreciation. Doubtles.sly you will dnnk that oath in the 
way approved by gentlemen of your—lack of cloth.” 

“ Thou hast called me coward,” sullenly muttered tho 
daeoit. 

“That, Boh, was my method of getting you to declare 
youi*self. If you have shown yourself cruel, you have, 
on more than one occasion, shown yourself a gallant foe.” 

Tho fierce Bunnan’s face grew almo.st childish in its 
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delight ; Boli Telia Ngiii was as \’ain as a peacock (the 
royal emlilein of his race), and in the many episodes 
recnrdofl of him, his vanitj' appears to have been his only 
weakness. 

The agreement with regard to the ransom having been 
put into writing by the court scribes, Boh Teha added in 
his own hand that henceforth he would in no \vay harass 
the Shan state of Hsipang. In England such a document 
would have been at once safely locked away in a safe, but 
here, on the cf»nhnes of oiu* Eastern Empire, there was 
another method of establishing the agreement. A gi’eat 
lacquer bowl containing water was placed between the 
British represontativ^e and the Burmese Boh, and over this 
bowl the document was burnt and the ashes stirred round 
in the water. A golden goblet was then dipped into the 
great bowl, and the oath was literally “ drunk ” by the 
Boh, Mr. Stanier, Regent Keng Akhama, and all the fore¬ 
most Ministers of State, as long as the smoky water lasted. 
In the Boll’s code of morality this agreement was hence¬ 
forth eternally binding. 

No less was it regarded a solemn pledge by the Shan 
Regent-mother and her court. With only a short delay, the 
ransom was paid in Indian rupees, a sack apiece being 
shouldered by the Boh’s tw*o warriors. 

Preceded by the supposed monk and his acolyte, the 
bearers of the ransom passed out of the Hall of Audience, 
resuming the dahs they had discarded at the entrance. 

“ Go in peace, and may the curse of the Nat of Hsipang 
be upon any who hinder thee,” chanted the Court Herald. 

With downcast eyes, as befitted a monk, Boh Tcha Ngai 
t hreaded his way through the Sikh police gathered at the 
Palace gates. 


III. 

EANWHILE, in the Boh’s stronghold amon^t 
the mountains the young Sawbwa had found life 
quite interesting. 

Mention has been made of the Golden Pagoda on 
the conical hill away to the left of the dacoits* headquarters. 
Like the majority of the Bimnese pagodas, it wa.s a solid 
pyramidal structure of brick plastered with gold leaf from 
base to summit. At the base of the pyramid, at the four 
j^oints of the compas^i were seven-roofed structiu’es, called 
“ tasoungs,” in each of which was displayed a bronze 
figure of the Buddha. This temple was, if such it may be 
called, the d icoits’ church, and, at the early hour in the 
morning when we are about to make its closer acquaintance, 
uas usually deserted. Two riders were approaching. 

” Roallj", Moimg Nyook, you are a better gaoler than I 
took you for,” remarked the schoolboy prince. “ I’ve 
y)o.sitively enjoyed my imprisonment here, except when 
I’ve thought of the worry it may l>o causing the dear old 
Mater. She is a brick is my mother, the Queen Regent 
Keng Akhama, to give lier her riglitful title. Personally, 
Moung Nx'ook, I doubt, if you were Regent, whether you 
would s<‘nd your .son away to England, you would be too 
jolly s(‘ltisli. But, of course, the Mater knows I should 
u(‘V(M’ he .such a beastly earl as to ilesyiise her for lier lack 
of English knowl(‘(lg(\ WJiat do you think, Moung 
Xyook ? ” 

'The chief wardor had not been thinking at all of what 
his ju isoiier had })e(‘n sa\ iug : that sinister rogue’s thouglits 
had born nfhrrw is(‘ ‘‘q’his is the eighth day, and 

joy nia-trr, i1k* lh»h, ha-^ not'rcluriK’d.” 

“Mv parolr rxpirrs at sniisrt,’’ said < h(‘ l)oy. 

“'I'liis is the ciLthlh d iy. I’jitice,” said tlie Shan daeoit, 
w.atehitig his cajUix'e out of t hr (‘oria'r of his piglikc’eyes. 

d'hr 1 w o wrr(‘ I'iding nioniitain ponies, and at that moment 
irarhrd the foot of Ihr st aii - leading to 1 he j)ago(la plat form, 
d hry di uiumntrrl. t\ ing up (hrir pmiirs to the inoii'trous 
stoiio Irogiills tliat, as it N\cre, guaided the .stairs to th(‘ 
ieinple. 

i i-ould hax’O waiirird that on(‘ of thos(‘ hcaists winked 
at me as I pa-^rd." rxrlaitnrd tli<‘ S>iwl>wa in English; 


hithei’to, the conver.sation had been in Burmese. Ti 
chief warder knew no English. ” My nerves are a br 
shaky this morning ; somehow I don’t like the look i: 
old Shifty-Eyos to-day. Something’s wrong somewlK-n-, 

” The Sawbwa spoke to me ? ” queried the Shan, ,v 
he toiled up the steps in the w’ake of the boy. 

” Beautiful morning, yes, one can’t help remarkiiif^ * i\ 
it, can one ? ” responded Hkun Sein Pyoo, again reveitin: 
to the native tongue. “ How many more of these stair 
have we to climb ? And w’hat are you going to show nr 
when I get to the top ? ” 

“ Yes, there are many stairs. I will show theo tho 
Buddha that talks when death is in the air.” 

“ Lie down, Moung Nyoolc, you ai'e talking throu- i 
your hat. I know*^ you have shown me a thing or tw > 
those glorious waterfalls where the river leaps into ti 
plain—the ^lalefactor’s rock stained with blood. .\1' 

I don’t mind confessing, it was a bit eerie being Iow» p 
into the crocodile hole when the loathsome beasts .<riapj>" 
their jaws at my shadow. But, my dear—ahem !—g -*' 
sir, if you are promising to show me an idol that taik, 
I fancy you are rather overstepping your shadow.” 

“ It was well, Prince, that thou shouldst taste t' 
pleasures of the crocodile hole, for, peradv^enture, sli'iii 
aught ill befall the Boh, it will be my painful duty to IrM: 
your princel^^ body to the very bottom of that hole.” 

“ I should imagine there would be no standing-room- 
for long,” responded the schoolboy, not without a shi\' r. 
” But you can depend on the dear old Mater dubl h : 
up my ransom.” 

The two climbers had reached the pagoda platfonn b 
this time, and the Shan warder grasped Hkun Sein ' 
sleeve, drawing him towards the lasoung facing the ste]^' 

“Don’t paw me,” said the prince, brushing the Im 
aside. Though he knew nothing definite, the boy i 
there was mischief afoot. He had throughout the 
past distrusted his sinister Shan gaoler, but even when 1 
had been part-'rt^ay lowered to the crocodiles, he had u 
felt the undefinable fear that assailed him this sun 
morning. • 

They stepped in out of the sunshine, and in tlie shadou ^ 
the idol house it was at first impossible to see anytitm. 
Gra^lually, as his eyes adjusted themselves to the - 
the great life-size figure of the Buddha loomed up b b 
liim, and the weird surroimdings, togetliar with liis non 
fears, he concluded, were the reason for his imagining ti 
the eyes of the bronze idol w'ere watching him. 

“ The Buddha is only bronze ? ” he queried. 

“ Even so, only bronze,” echoed the Shan contein;' 
ou.sly. “ I perceive the prince has freed himself of suj 
stition.” 

“ I have learned to know a greater than Biid'l’i 
replied Hkun Sein Pyoo reverently. 

“Pooh, say I, to all religions,” replied the slitt; 
rogue. “ Each must care for himself.” 

“That which the Buddha taught w’as better 
than thine, Moimg Nyook,” responded the schoolboy. > 
had been bom a Buddhist, and early learned the i 
code of Buddha ere he embraced the greater 
Christ. “ Does the Boh worship at this shrine ? ” 

“ Boh Tcha Ngai goes on no expedition, ’tis said, nu ! ' 
bowing tlirico to that very image,” replied the Shan 
contemptuously. “ Also, on the return from a sue > ^ 
journey he comes here to pray.” 

“ Humph ! I scarcely see how the Boh sizes it a I 
though it is his coming here that saves him from Iv 
a downright villain, j)erhaps. There’s no gettiiu: 
from it, lie is a bit of a sport. Eh, what! I declare tl •' 
idol winked at me just as the leogriff did. I am j 
fiositivoly nervy. Let’s be moving ; I have had r’ 
of idols that wink and speak. Let’s be going.” 

“ Index'd, Prince, we may be going'' said th-’ 
warder with emphasis. “ Would you like to r<>tiini 
to your jialace and your mother ? ” 

“ My parole expires at sunset to-night.” 

“ Listen, Prince,” said the Shan warder, his e\ 
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fro!n side to side a,s if fearing someone might overhear 
him ; and ho bowed thrice to the idol of bronze. 

Hkun Sein Pyoo laugherl. “ Hullo, old boy, I thought 
you didn’t believe in idols.” 

The villainoiLS face of the Shan warrior worketl nervously. 
“ Strange tales have been told of this Buddha ; it is the 
Boh’s talisman, and I have even heard that it has spoken 
aloud.” 

” ‘ When death is in the air,’ ” quoted the boy. ‘‘ Do 
you think it will speak now ? ” 

“ No—no—no, there is no death meditated,” stammered 
the rogue. “ I only meditate kindness for you. Prince, 
l^isten. At the foot of the stairs are the ponies that will 
carry you to safety—to your kingdom. Ill has befallen 
the Boh, for ho assured mo he woukl return on the seventh 
lay.. Escape is easy.” 

‘‘ I am free to escape at sunset to-night,” said the school¬ 
boy prince resolutely. ” Not with all white people is it 
^o, but with the English a scrap of paper bearing a {)romise 
s faithfully kept. And I have road of men and boys who 
lave faced death rather than break their word. I promised 
{ would stay hero till eight suns have set, and stay 1 will.” 

“ Unless I make you do otherwise,” grimly said the chief 
varder. 

I won’t come,” 

‘‘ Resist not. lest 1 kill you.” 

“ Then, death is in the air,” quoth the Prince, a<lding 
vith a laugh that covered his fears: “perchance your 
alUing idol may speak, after all.” 

“ Hush, Prince,” cried Moung Nyook, neiwously, glanc- 
'ig at the Jhidfllia. “ Surely the Boh is a man that you 
eocl not consider.” 


coherently recount what followetl, but it seems that the 
treacherous Moung Nyook, hands to head, advanced 
trembling in every limb towards the bronze figure, shuffling 
forward like one hypnotised till stopped by the marble 
base on which the image rested ; its back abutted on the 
wall of the taaoung. VVith head thrust back, the faithless 
chief warder gazed with livid features up into the passionless 
face of bronze. 

“ The eyes ! ” shrieked Moung Nyook. “ The eyes ! ’' 

Looking up at the face of bronze, the schoolboy Sawbwa 
shiuMered. The eyes of the idol gleamed with life ; they 
blinked. 

The chief warder leaned back, his eyes ghie<l on the face 
of brass. 

“ Liar ! ” resounded the voice again through the silence. 

The traitor stiffened, his head dropped backward, and 
ho collapsed inert on the stone floor. 

” A corpse is he not. Prince ? ” queried a voice that Hkun 
Sein Pyoo recognised at once, not needing the confirmation 
that immediately followed as the familiar figure of the Boh 
apj^eared from behind the gi'cat i<lol. 

\Vdiereupon the schoolboy prince droppc^l fainting 
to the floor, the excitement had been too much even for 
his boyish nerves. 

The explanation of it all was simple enough. Boh Tcha 
Ngai had returned from his expedition to the palace of 
Hsipang, and in a secret chamber, behind the bronze 
Buddha, had exchanged the monkish robes of “ Go Payah ” 
for his ordinary attire; also, he tliere secreted his trcasuri', 
now increased by the sum extracte<l froiti the treasury of 
^{sipang. He hmi, on hearing Moung Nyook’s voice, 
hidden himself within the bronze idol, which was hollow. 


“ Whether the Boh be alive or dead, rogue or patriot, T 
ill keep my promise, Moung Xycx)k.” 

“ I will make you come with me,” said the Shan wairier, 
ricl the evil in the man shouted in his every featuie. He 
'a.s deeply chagi-ined ; he had counted on the Prince’s 
a.sy ac*quiescenco in the plans of escape, and had pictured 
iiiTself, Moung Nyook, rising to affluence in the state of 
f.si pang as a reward for having brought back their Sawbwa. 
Choose death or escape, boy.” 

“ I won’t break my wonl to Boh Tcha Ngai,” said 
if kill! Sein Pyoo with a note of despair in his tone^. Then 
9 looked involuntarily at the Bialdha, the model of his 
lilcihood. Then higher than the idol. 

“ Prince, I was but testing thy loyalty to my chief that 
a.s,’* said the scheming villain. “ But 1 w ill now' tell 
>11 wliat was .signalled in the 
grJit by fire-me.s.sage: the Boh 


and through whose eyes of glass it was possible to peer. 
J^oh Tcha Ngai had played on his followers’ superstitions 
more than once, and had w’on for the image the reputation 
of speaking. This reputation, coupled with a guilty con¬ 
science, harl terrified the faithless follower, whose story 
of the Boh’s death w’as an entire fabrication. 

.Amidst many records of the famous Boh, this is the only 
one in which I have found tieachery amongst his followers 
instanced. Moung Nyook’s tragic death wa.s certainly 
no encouragement to woukl-be imitators. 

The fierce Boh w'as much impresscxl with the “ ‘onor ” 
of the young Sawbwa, and insisted on him.self accompany¬ 
ing the boy to his mother on the following <lay. The 
dacoit travelled—shall we say, “ incognito ” ? It was the 
shaven-headed Go Pa 3 ah who appeared in the streets 

of Hsipang but—the whole of 
the Shan town was aware 


cioad.” 

“ Liar ! ” rang an awful 
>ice through the shrine. 
Aloung Nyook flung up fiis 
.iiclfs and, holding his hea<l. 
rieked : “ The Buddha has 
olcen ] ” 

‘‘ Advance ! ” ordered the 
ep resounding voice, pro- 
from the figure of 

>iize. 

I fc i.s little w onder that even 
3 schoolboy prince cannot 



of the identity of the monk 
with the famous Boh. The 
young Sawbwa, their prince, 
appeared on the best of terms 
with the dacoit. And, strange 
though it seem, such friendship 
continiuH;!, and in later years 
the famous outlaw actualh' 
came to the young Sawbwa’s 
as.sistance. But wo must 
not be hire<l into another 
story of Boh Tcha Ngai at 
the moment. 


FUEL-ISHI 

Yottno Xotorist: ** Bu«t It all 1 I came out to bum petrol, 
and here I am gathering firewood 1 ** 
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Author of ** A Travcilini Caao*.** 
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FtGJ. BurClinchcr. 


D uring the past two years you have seeu several 
articles of mine dealing with that ever fascinating and 
interesting subject known to us as “ boating, and 
perhaps now, by following my directions, you ore 
the happy and justly proud possessor of a ennoe or two of 
your own construction. 

In this article however, I am going to describe something 
far more interesting and serviceable, namely a motor boat. 
To build one of these “ B.O.P.” motor boats is quite within the 

powers of any amateur wood¬ 
worker, who has the iiecessarj" 
tools and is careful. Tlie 
majority of tools needed will 
l>e found in most liouses’ tool- 
cliests, but two you will have to 
buy. One is the “bur-clincher,” 
shown in Fig. 1, costing about 
9d. and the other is a large 
liand-cramp, to be had for 
about 2s. 9d. The jaws of the 
latter should open at least nine 
inehes, or ev'cn more. 

The first article to const met 
will be a strong bench of some description, fifteen feet long and 
four wide. The height depends upon the worker, but should 
be between three and five feet. 

I.—THE FRAMEWORK OF THE BOAT. 

The keel of the boat is 15 ft. long and should be made from a 
piece of oak, well seasoned and free from knots and shakes, 
3 in. deep and 2 in. wide. You will have to pay from threep'^nee 
to fourpenee per foot for it. Tlioughout V 

the work do not forget the old maxim, 

“ Don’t spoil the ship for a ’up’oth 
o’ tar.” 

The keel should be screwed or nailed 
to the bench, not forgetting to plug the 
holes afterwards. 

’Phe bow-|)ost is cut next, from 2-in. 
wood, to the shajie shown in Fig. 3 (top). 

'Phis is litteil in a rebate in the keel and 
a knee added to strimgthen the joint 
tsee Fig. 3, bottom). The end of the 
k(‘cl is then rounded off to gi\e a 
liiiished a|)fjoarance, and the screw.s used 
should be countersunk, the holes being 
(ilh* 1 with jilaster of Paris or putty. 

'J'he other <*nd of the keel next fleniamls 
at lent ion and needs a little nuire care 
than the bow end. 

'Phe st<*rn post, instead of being fitted 
to the extreme end of the keel, is 

secured two fis't from the (*nd, as shown in Fig. 0. The post is 
< ut to the shape and size ilbistrat(‘d in the previous figure and 
a knee is also a<ld('d fo the joint. 

'PI e hack of the j»ost slioidd Ik* at an angle of GO deg. to the 
vertical. 

'I’ho transorne of the boat must now be cut out and fitted in. 



Mahogany is nearly always used for this section, but if thepti 
is limited, a good piece of oak may be used. The shape nrj 
be perfectly true on both sides, otherwise the true shape of h 
finished boat will not be maintained. A rebat-e must be on \ 
the stem-post to hold the transorne, and as 
the latter is usually ^ in. thick, the rebate 
should be cut to the same thickness. 

Nuts and bolts are firmer than screws, and 
the liead.s, which come on the outside, 
should be countei-sunk 3/16 in. 

The gunw’ales are the next item 
and there are three on each side of 
the boat, one only a few inches 
above the keel (see Figs. 7, 8, and 
9). The top gunwale is 14 ft. 6 in. 
long, the middle one 13 ft. 9 in., and 
the lowest one is five inches 
shorter. 

A glance at the diagrams will 
show the slots made in the bow 
and stern-posts, and the tran- 
some for the ends of the gim- 
wales. The joints should 
be made quite flush by 
means of a chisel, otherwise 
difficulty will be found in 
putting on the skin of the 
boat. 

.At least six 
f>erraanent ribs 
and as many 
more tem- 
jiorary ones 
must now be 
put in. They 
can be fixed 

by means of tongue tenon and mortise joint-a or dovol^i’> 

The skin is now the operation which takes our attention. ** 
l>eing the most important one should hav^ the duo ar.* 
of care and common-sense expended over it. Kim is ' 
the covering and, although many other woods are usedaU' ! 
one is the be.'^t and comparatively the cheapest. 

The lengths should not be less than 15 ft., and the «* - 
3 in. or 4 in. A join in the middle of a “ strake ” 
weakens the skin at that point, and should therefore bo av**' 

The thicknc.HS may bo anything from | in. to | m. P' 
sixteenths of the lower edge 
of each .strake must be planed 
to a wedge (.s(*e Fig. 11). 

'J'his is a tricky operation 
and needs care and time 
.sj)ont over it. 'J’he frame is 
inverted and the keel strakes 
])ut on first, then the others, 
each one overlapping the 
previous one nearer the keel. 

Some builders start on one 
sitle and complete it, then 
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doing the same to the other half; 
and some do alternate strakes on 
each side and so build up both 
sides at once. There is little com¬ 
ment to make on either method. 
You had better resort to the ono 
you find the easier. 

Copper tacks, 1] in. long, must bo 
used for securing the st rakes, and 
use plenty. The inside end of the 
tack is clinched 
with a bur. To 
perform this 
operation, the 
tack is driven 
in as far as 
possible and the 
bur put on to 
? e[id of it. W ith the bur-clincher you then ram the bur 
\vri on to the tack, as far as the wood, and cut the remain- 
! portion of the tack off. 

Kach strake must l>e carefully bent round to fit its neighbour, 
'arning will not be necessary, but after the whole skin is 
•ured it should be brushed ov-^er with boiling water and left 
dry. This will cause the st rakes to assume the shape of the 
Line work and consequently to fit more closely. 





Fig. 5 . Stern Post. 


II.—THE PROPELLING AND 
STEERING GEAR. 

Tlie engine must now be considered. 
As is the case wdth all engines and 
motors, cheapness is usually false 
economy, and so it is better to spend 
another five s]fillings on the engine 
now and get a 
really good one. 

The B e r g u i s 
Laimch Engine 
Company, Glas- 
gow', manufac- 
ture very good 

^ig.6. Stern post completed 

^ are to be relied on. 

ou can of course get them direct from Glasgow' or from any 
•nler, such as Gamage’s, Harrod’s, etc. They at the present 
ne cost about £3 Ifis. 

Tliey are made on the petrol electric principle, and at a speed 
six to seven knots per hour a gallon of petrol will last from 
no to ten hours. 

The base plate is in the form of a heart and is secured to the 
an.some of the boat by three stout nut.s and bolts, one in each 
•rner of the plate. There are t\-pes with vice clamps attached 




Fig. 7. The Transome. 


Ifich can be clamped on to the transome in a few^ sexonds, 
id taken off again just a.s easily, but the screw' t^pc wfill be 
und the better. 

The majority of makers send out a little booklet with each 
igine, so I need not waste space by describing the working 
^ the engine liere. If you have any difficulty I shall always 
'' pleased to answer it through the “ Correspondence ” columns 
the ‘‘ B.O.P.,” if you send the Editor a line. 




Fig. 12 shows the engine and propeller in position. 

The control levers of the engine are situated inside the boat 
for convenience in handling, and comprise exhaust valve-lifter, 
air and petrol regulators, magneto cut-out and control and 
lubrication adjustment. 

The rudder is fitted on behind the engine, and for this reason 
you made the stern-post come tw'o feet away from the end of 
the keel. 



Figs. 12 and 12A give the explanation of fixing it and also 
the construction of the rudder. Two iron bars, which you 
will have to have made at your local blacksmith’s, are, used for 
supporting the rudder-post at the top. 

Floor-boards and seating accommodation, which I will leavo 
to the reader’s own fancies, may now be put in. 

This boat will safely and comfortably hold six persons, but 
before you fix in any seats the temporary ribs will very likely 



Showing Engine, Propeller, Shaft & Rudder in position 

Th9 Coftffv/ Levers of the Ert^ine work from inside ihe boat. 
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liave to l>i> moved a few inehos either way a»ul perhaps a few 
more added. 

'File whole of the woodwork should now receive a thorough 
sandpaperiug. and, if necessary, a little planing here and there. 
Then any ereviees in the st rakes should be filled in with a mixture 
of white lead and plaster of Paris, and two coats of white paint, 
inside and out, be uppli<*d. 

The outside when thoroughly dry sliould l)o painted a dull 
chrome yellow, and, if faneie'il, a name paint»*d on the bows with 


the town where she was built on the stern, such as * * Tlie P:: 
Melbourne, or “dara,” London. 

Tlie throe lowest strakes on each side cure better for 
of tar, and then the entire framework, in and out, net 
of copal varnish. In my last article 1 gave direction- : 
mixnng of paints and making copal varnish. 

As ivgards tlie engine, plenty of lubricating oil shoul'l 



and only the best petrol used. The engine should last 'a . 
and comparatively little repair, for twenty years or nK*i * 
and again the cast-iron work should bo given a coat : 
enamel. 

Sj)acc does not ponnit here, but at some future tl^t- I 
to give details of some short week-end cruises to soti 
most lovely waterways and river scenes. 

But first of all I must give you time to buihl your 1 
for the present take leave of you here. 

The article in December, 1918, B.O.P.” will pr<>v< . 

to you in the fini.shing off of your craft, and I a^lvisc y. r 
read it carefully through and take advantage of som '< i - 
cNpeiience in this matter. 


“ Green-Breeks.” 


[Note. —An ej>i^i)do of the boyhood of Sir Walter Scott, as recorded in the 
Introduction to “ Waverley.*’ ] 

By JOHN LEA. 


Canto I. 
THE BATTLE. 
I. 


’Tvvas through its mouth the panting t'nnuig 
Broke with a war-cry loud and long. 

And onward, spurred by courage rude. 
Charged where the flaunting banner stood. 


T he standard of defiance w*is pugnaciously a-flying ; 

A challongr^ unto battle luul from George's Stpianj 
Is'cn flung : 

Come, Green-Brooks, with your legion, be your 
])rowess |jast denying. 

We ?>eoin your pony < tidgels and the venom of your tongue. 
'I'he Boys of Old Dunedin, wo will call ourselves despite you ; 
Will widk, os it may please us, through the streets of all the 
toa ti. 

C’oifd', (Jr<'en-Bre«'ks I Bring your rabble. Round this .standard 
w<‘ will fight you, 

And (h i\<' you l»a< k to sanctuary will) many an aching crow 


II. 

'I'lms rang tin: taunt, so loud and high 
It sreriK'd Uj n'a< h the murky sky, 

An<l echo with vehemence shrill 
From Holyroo I b> Jahh; Hill. 

Ihit louder yet each stinging word, 

bold Cross (’auseway champions heard. 
And, forming line with swift array, 

Forth frcjiu their stronghold sought tlu; fray. 

“ ll;nk to the Miuiids that fill the strer-t. 

A wild hiilloo--a ti.imp of feet. 

rh'-y t.’oine ! I boy eoino ! 'I'lie hour is near ! 

Ih'iiw r<jnrnl the (lug wo lioM so dear ! 

hot eaoli who boa-^ts of plu«‘k and prido 

I’Kivo that his ( Ijiiins aro, jiolib* <1, 

I'or, by yon soiuhIs, *fis ]>ast a cloubt 
'l liat all tlie (.aus» uay's stron^th is out.” 

I'lioy came ! I’bi y came ! See yonder, vsln i.; 

I liat sleulowed a.b v g.'ius tlie s<[uan'; 


But one whose fiery, warlike zeal 
Quickened the life in heart and hii*l. 
Outdistanced wdth amazing speed 
The comrades whom ho come to lead. 

The cleft air swiftly backward bore. 

In fluttered wisps, the rags he wore. 

While unkempt locks of tawny hue 
Streamed in the wind as on he flow. 

His shirt was ga^ed—exposed to air 
Two brawny arms. His feet were ban'. 

But those who watched him drawing near. 
With feelings half akin to fear. 

Marked on his form twixt hip and knee 
The badge of his identity. 

And : “ Green-Breeks ” ! rose the warning . ■ . 
'* ’Tis he ! Prepare to stand or die ! 

Defend the flag with cdl your might. 

For Green-Breeks leads the foe to-night. ’ 

The shaggy hound, whose agile pace 
Perchance outruns the laggard chtist'. 

Was never known, by mountains gray. 

To meet the antlered stag at bay 

With plnck to matoh the dash and glow 

Of Green-Breeks, when he chargt'd the foe. 

Alas f The contest-, waxing free. 

Upset the aws of chivalry; 

For one forgot, through vain alarms. 

To ply the war with equal ai*ms. 

And, lifting a forbidden brand 
IJnMswd before by c.ther banfl, 

Brvletiit a long-repented blow 
'riiat laid the tawny Heeler low. 



“GREEN-BREEKS " 


The battle paused. Both armies stood 
Amaze I to see the flowing blood. 

But shook with fear and dread surprise 
When wounded Green-Breeks failed to rise. 
They hailed him—pleaded—all in vain ! 
Perchance he ne’er would rise again ! 
Perchaice the stream that dark!/ d /ed 
The dust of battle at his side 
Was emblem of life’s ebbing tide. 

The thought was horror ! Moved by dread, 
The hosts divided—scattered—fled. 

For true it is that crime imparts 
A panic wild to bravest hearts. 

But he who wrought the fatal deed 
Paused in his breathless, headlong speed 
To hear, upon the darkened air. 

The Watchman tramping through the square. 
Then, ruled by fears that strength bewitch, 
Hurled his red weapon in a ditch. 

Canto II. 

THE RECONCILIATION. 

N neutral ground there stood, *tis said, 

A booth that dealt in gingerbread 
And other goods that oft appealed 
To heroes of a varied Held. 

For hither came, with cash to spare, 

The knights who dwelt in George’s Sejuare. 
And hither, lure<l by toothsome charms. 

Came the Cross Causeway men-at-arms. 

Three days or more had scarcely waned 
When cheering hope the city gained; 

And joyful stories, oft renewed. 

Were told of Green-Breeks’ fortitude. 

The Watch had found him. . . Care bestowed 


Had helped him on a healthful road. 

The wound was healed, dismissed the pain. 

And Hector was himself again. 

But more than this : MTien asked to say 
MTio broke the pence ? Who caused the fra; ? 
His lips were mute. He ne’er betrayed 
The name of him who drew the blade ; 

And when they urged, with threats condign. 

He said : “ The feud is his and mine.” 

“ Such proof of honour,” some did say, 

“ Deserves reward. Aiid we will pay.** 

And proudly, on a morning fair, 

An embassy from George’s Square 
Marched forth with firm and gallant tread 
I’o seek the booth of gingerbread, 
l^earing, by preconcerted plan. 

The gathered tribute of their clan. 

“For this,” Siiid they, “and nothing leas 
Shall balance Green-Breeks’ faithfulness.” 

The neutral tradesman’s worthy dame 
Sought Hector out, and Hector came. 

In ragged armour still bedight. 

Yet unmistakably a knight. 

He listened, while in stately phrase 
The embaa'^y l>cstowed its praise ; 

A\owed respect both true and deep 
Foi’ faith that he was strong to keep. 

And then displayed, with one accord. 

The modest tribute—and reward. 

His face grew stern ; his aspect glum. 

He waved aside the proffered sum. 

His darksome brow was dread to see. 

And, turning to the embassy. 

He lifted high a haughty head, 

“ I never sell my blood ! ” he said. 



PICKING UP THE MAILS. 

A scene off a West Indian Island on tlie arrival of a British liner. The malls are placed in a waterproof packet which is nttaclicd 
to a barrel or a raft bearing a staff and flag. The contrivance is thrown overboard to be picked up by a boat from tlie shore. 






A Tale of the Great Ice-Wastes 
of the Far North. 

By 

RAYMOND RAIFE, 

Author of ** I'he Sheiks Whit: 
Slave/’ etr. 

(llliLatralGd bij 
Arthur Twtdle.) 


CHAPTER XX 

•'FOR THOSi AT HOME TO KNOW.” 


B ack camo tlio eel>o of tlio explosion, rovorbemtiiig 
from this side and tliat of Icoman’s Hollow. Hardly 
ha<.l tlie sounds died away, when thoro was enat^ted 
the hust scene of the tragedy in that fateful spot. 

At the shall) crack of tho rifle the musk-oxen broke. 
An instant they seemed to jostle, then, one way or tho 
other, they tiashed around the rhek, and ma<fo off along 
tho terrace’s edge. Upwards they went, towards w’here 
the tei race skirted the clilT, and at that height only sky 
wtis to be S4»en beyond. 

Disappointed at the sudden upsetting of his newly 
formed f)lans, Koddy dasherl forward. Ho retvehod tho 
rock. Tho Iceman had vanished. Xiicro Wivs no trace of 
him; although, as Kodtly ha<l wen, it was only tho musk¬ 
oxen that had stampeded. 

Mciids lowered, shoulders heaving, the animals tore 
along the terrace. Some had already passed tho comer, 
wlien again spoke Tinguah’s gun. Sight of tho largest 
of t lie musk-oxen had be<ni too much for the Kskimo hiuiter. 
With unerring aim he Hred. Instantly the stricken gi*eat 
beast swerved ticross the torrare, and, as it rolled over, 
h ll beyond the blink. 

Ko<ldy saw' the gi’eat e^aniass commence to <lrop through 
(he ail-. As it went down, turning slowly in space, ho saw 
another boily, falling also, projected away from the body 
of the (ii-st. No .sound was heard. Only, as the big bulk 
of the beast ile.sciaided into the depths, this other body, 
n'v«>l\ ing in tla* air, with long arms and legs outstretched, 
pluugi'd after it, swiftly and helplessly. 

'I'Ik* lc(*iuan lanl sought e.sca|)e riding hidden on tho 
c rtMtuo*’s beck. And so the monstrous musk-ox and its 
ina'-ter, who was the last of the Icemen, pas.s(Hl together to 
ihoir doom. 

IJathed in tho perpetual moonlight of Tcernan’s Land, 
Hodd\ and 'ringuali 8too<l silmt, each upon his own 
sliort, ink-bl.ick shadow-, l■'’or lx)th felt tho incidence of 
further cvi'nts to come. Kynna, too, remained motionless, 
as if «‘ven up«in his le.sscr inlidligenco them rasted a spc'll 
of awe. And then to each of them to Roddy, to 
'J'lnguah, and to <log Kyana- Iceman's Holl >w dealt out 
a i‘oiuM-,>i(.n with impaitial hand. 

'J’he bMMiwuk was <letwi, luirled U) certain immolation in 


the inaccessible rock-bed that was the tomb of hk r 
The Icemen luui passed, and Roddy reviewed with y 
the fact that ho, Rodney Brooks, was tho only white i 
who had over set eyes upon one of them. 

“ Rodney Brooks, the discoverer of tho prelii' 
Icemen and of tho Arctic Poppy.’* 

Roddy almost laughed to himself as that flatt«- 
phrase coui*sed through his mind. But instantly a sob r 
thought crowded fast u[)on the,first. 

“ What if the.se secrets—tliese discoveries—die ! « 
him ! ” 

The Poppy, lie knew, existed only in tlio inolit war- 
of tho musk-ox caves. Exposed to the cold, the r 
w oiild not live a day. Unequipped as they were, no n.- 
were to hand for protecting it during a .sltMlge jounu' 

Roddy had been most carefully coached by the scie. 
staff of the Ex[)edition. So Iio knew that tho ven ’ 
rule of plant-hunting is that you collect the seed. 
had been the porio<I permitted him for contcmpla!i‘ 
tho Poppies grow’ing in tho “ Iceman’s Flower-Box,” H • 
hivd ma<lo sure that no .seed was there. Exalt*xl a * 
himself, as by his excitement of tho moment he ha«l I*- 
tho flash of tho electric torch had printed a phoNT 
upon his mind’s eyo. In that twinkling the l)oy saw 
Of seed-pods on tho plants of tho Poppy thei^ rojiu 
a little withered part of an empty one,, a dinun 
capsule of peculiar, urn-like shape. 

And as he mcallod tho details of tiny, iipstandinii 
tho idea occurrcd to Roddy that probably other p>l’' 
1)0011 mcontly picked off. 

“ Mitterbrook,” wlii.spered Tinguah, his voice hudn’' 
the tragedy they had w-itne.s.sed, “ wo have conic far: 
Iceman die.” 

“ And did not mean to kill him,” dofendod Rcnldy, I" 
that a word of con.solation would not come amis> t* 
Eskimo. ” Perhaps it would be a.s tiiio to say tlu" 
arrived just in time.” 

Tinguah’s remark started them talking, and at one 
entenxl upon discussion of thoir ways and moans, of 
though, it might \ye truly said that they possessrxl 
none. W ithout dogs, what ho |)0 was tliei*e of evTrwr- 
bnek to the great i'iving world ? 
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Thon, at a siinultaiicoas thought, each looked round 
about him. Both scanned the ground, seeking to soo Kyana ; 
and looked and looked again ; and whistled, and called, 
and shouted. Kyana had disappeared. 

As they stood there in that region of gleaming white and of 
sable shadows, close to the procipico of the Iceman’s doom, 
Kyana’s v^anishing gave them an eerie feeling. They found 
themselves brought shoulder to shoulder, rifles in hand, 
like men waiting on guard. 

“ Mitterbrook,” queried Tinguah under his breath, “ can 
the musher liavo got him ? ” 

Thon Tinguah looked at the ground, there wind-swept 
to absolute baroness. Ho went a little way, and coin- 
inencotl to search in the snow. 

“ Kyana’s footprints ! ” he exclaimed on finding tliem. 
“ Gone down towards valley. But why ? We track him, 
Mitterbrook.” 

On the plain trail they started, but it soon 
swerved sideways from dt^scent and .swung upwards, 
through a maze of frozen rocks, towards yet another of 
the little passes that serrated the crest of the Hollow. 

Seeking to assist Tinguah, Koddy, too, was followin c the 
, tracks ; and, almost as soon as the Eskimo, ho pointed to 
further testimony before them. 

“ Look, Tinguah ! Dogs ! ” 

For the footmarks that were certainly those of Kyana 
were now' mingled with many of like kind. Some other 
animals K>'ana had found, and with thorn had proceeded. 

“ Foihaps they are wolves, Tinguah ? ” 

“ No, dogs for sure,” repeated the Eskimo. 

Fr*om the half-stooping attitude of his trailing, he raised 
himself erect to survey the rnountain-sido’s white chaos. 
Slowly his eyes sought aniougst the surrounding patches 
of brilliance and of shade. There was nothing to fix his 
attention, until his gaze came upon the narrow 0 |)ening 
of the tiny pass that was above them, a mere high-perched 
cleft in the ice-clad rock. 

On the instant as he looked there, and pulling Rodds' 
down with him, Tinguah dropjied upon all fours. 

“ Hide,” he commanded, hoarsely. 

For, on the edge of tire pass, projected towards them, 
his eye had caught one hard metallic gleam of brightness 
in all that softer glow'. And Tinguah know it for the 
glint of moonbeams on a gun-barrel. 

“ Hide.” 

Behind a chill 3 ' 
boulder they did so, 

> crouching together, 
t fearful lest any angle 

of their shadow 
might fall beyond 

> the stone. 

” What did you 
.see, Tinguah ? ” 

I “ What do you 
.see ? ” returned the 
Eskimo, motioning 
to Koddy that he 
should just peep. 

It was a man, or 
rather the upper 
f half of a man’s fur- 
t hooded head, that 
was raised above the 
f sky-line, midway in 
( the narrow' pass. So 
commanding w as t he 
position that both 
f marvelled he had 
not seen them, he 
who harl his gun 
^ ready to hand. 

^ “ ivi it ter brook,” 

whispered Tinguah, 
holding K o d d 
steadj' beside liirn 


as he spoke, “it can only Ten Ippik. And lie 

know's that we can onl\' be us. It is his life or yours 
and mine, Mitterbrook. If we can, we creep round and 
.surprise him. Come.” 

Fiat on his face, holding tlK* muzzle of his gun, w hich 
was laid along his back, Tinguah, with .snake-like w rithing, 
upon one hand and one elbow, crept away. Of every 
little item of shelter from the foe above he t-ook the utmost 
aflvantage. And, almost apoplectic from sustained lidd¬ 
ing of his breath, in like fashion Koddy followed. 

The crawling journey seemed to occupy an age, any 
instant of which might have arrived together with a bullet. 
At lengUi, on the moonlit side of a big rock, they stcKid 
eiect. Tlie sav'age fires liurned in the Eskimo's eyes, as 
excitedly ho exclaimed :— 

“ Mitterbrook. Ho on top. He kill us at .sight. Wo 
lose the Arctic Poppy, Iceman, every thing. W’e lo.se (»ur 
lives. No. Let us get into the pass, and come u[>on him 
from behind.” 

“ Go on, Tinguah,” Roddy consented. 

And thon, as they skirted some little w-ay in the shadow 
of an ice-wall, Roddy, second of the pair, stared in .such 
a'^tonishment that he could not speak. They were nob 
alone. Level w'ith them in the space of contrasting gloo.m, 
other mov'ing objects were advancing with them. As he 
w alked w'arily in the w ake of the Eskimo, Roddy watched 
the.se dark patc!io.s, a single file that with them pro- 
gres.sed cautiously, like an attendant escort going evenly, 
|)ace for pace. 

Still wondering, Roddy closed up to his leader. 

“Tinguah. Look ! What are they ? ” 

Even as Roddy spoke to him, Tinguah ha4.1 stopped. 
One of the dim figures w'a.s at '^ringuah's feet. And, to 
Roddy’s surprise, he heard the Eskimo directing : 

“ GockI dog. Keep quiet, Kyana. Bring ’em along, 
good boy.” 

Tinguah looked towards him, and, their heads together, 
he w hispered : 

“ You see, Mitterbrook. Kyana has found some of the 
mn.sher’s dogs. They will often do that when running 
loo.s0. Do not speak to them, Mitterbrook ; take no 
notice. Kyana will lead them till I can get a driving- 
whip.” 

So they went on. The steady string of animals marching 



“IF'S" IN HISTORY. 

XV.—1£ Charles I. had faUen out of the oak at Boscobcl I 





'* So the monstrous musk-ox and its master, who was the last of the Icemen, passed together to their doom.** [See pagt 
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)oside thorn. And thus, in the moonliglit, that seemed to 
>lazo, the two men and seven dogs came silently to the 
dttle pa45s in the crest of Iceman’s Hollow. They came 
o it, indeed, so suddenly, that they stood in the narrow 
\ ay befoit) they Imew’ it. And, following on a first glance 
ipwards, Tinguah placed liis mitt over Roddy’s mouth 
iiid extended an indicating hand. 

The fur-chid figure was still there, lying peeping over 
iito the valley below. The gun-bari-el shone beside it. 

Tinguah plucked Roddy gently by the sleeve, and to- 
iother, one on each side, with rifles at the roaily, they 
ropt upwards without sound in the snow. 

The manmever moved. 

“Now!” 

Together they threw themselves upon him. only 
o recoil at once, directly they had grasjied his limbs. 

For the body they held was cold and rigid, as if made of 
notal, quite stiff, and unbending from head to foot. They 
ried to turn it over. And a cry of horror went up from 
Hoddy. For the tiling was fixed by its face. 

Then, as they scraped away the snow with their hands, 
.hoy saw and undei*stood what had happened; they rea<l, writ 
dear in the magic moonlight, the grim story of this final 
iioident in the drama of Iceman’s Hollow. 

It was Ton Ippik, caught by the face in one of the traps 

J lich he himself had sot for the Iceman. The shock had 

iinned him, and he had bean frozem to death. 

“ Mitterbrook,” said Tinguah, in tones that were 
strangely hushed, “same thing as if Iceinan had looked 
At him, eh ? ” 

Koddy made no reply. For, close beside the dead man’s 
rifle, something else, half snow-covered, had caught his 
:‘\-e. It lyas a sealskin pouch in which the dog-muslier 
liacl once carried his smoking materials, but which had 
-;!iice been put to other use. Bulging with its precious 
contents, it was found to contain eight-and-twenty full 
-;eed-capsules of the Arctic Poppy.' 

For a while neither Roddy nor Tinguah spoke. The 
OA'onts that had so swiftly happened seemed too wonderful 
to claim comment in words. On that peak of Iceman’s 
I^and, that seemed so unnaturally near the moon, they 
formed a clear-cut tableau,-two living men, one dead man, 
and seven dogs. And then the men almost grew merry. 
For, grouped aroimd, each of the seven dogs had taken a 
.seat in the snow, waiting patiently. 

“ They i*eady, Mitterbrook,” said Tinguah, “ Job 
done. We go.” 

As they went down the ice-liills on their way to the little 
iqloo of the poisoned teams, they could see in the side valle> s 
many musk-oxen, and knew that whole heixis of those 
animals were imseen. 

“ Tinguah,” declared Roddy, “ we have come to 
triumph together. None but an Eskimo could or would 
want to live in such a country as this. W’hen I get back 
I will see to it that all this wealth is yours.” 

At the foot of the steep tlecline, where the last spurs of 
tlie mountain ran out upon the ice-plain, Tinguah turned 
and, looking back whenc*e they had come, he pronoimcetl 
a promise. 

“ Ten Ippik,” he cried aloud, his gaze fixed upon the 
lioights above, “ it is I w^ho am returning, not you. I am 
sorry the ground is too hard to dig you a grave. And I 
lia\’e no spade. But I tell you this, that I will bury you 
wlien I come back to claim my musk-ox herds.” 

; Thus provided with a team for the trip, with the Arctic 
» Foppy and the Secret of the Icemen in their keeping, Rotldy 
livnd Tinguah came safely out of that zone of mystery and 
I of danger. Their hearts rose as their faces w ere turned 
South, for it was the road to Giant’s Glacier, to Blizzard 
13ay, and—“ blessed knowledge ! ” commented Roddy, 
fervently'—to England. And, on the way, by the gentle 
}ioat of the Eskimo stone lamps, he carefully dried the 
seeds of the Arctic Poppy, in order to properly presorNc 
them. 

Without a hitch of any kind, they got back to Giant's 

lacier, picked up the full complement of men, dogs. 


homatiks^ and supplies, and he.idod, without delay, for 
the coast. By this time, though, the hardships of con¬ 
tinuous adventure wore lx*ginning to tell somewdiat upon 
Roddy, and by Tinguah’.s orders,” he rode on a sledge 
instead of proceeding a-foot. 

And, after this lull in the excitemont, following on so 
many W'ondrous weeks, as Roddy sat on the sledge running 
once again down the slope that led to Blizzard Bay, ho 
experienced a siu’prise. 

In the bay was a ship. The “Bonnie Merle’’? No. 
For at sight it was a ship of war. And Roddy thrilled 
as the moderate breeze opened out the fokls of the 
White Ensign to w-elcorne him. 

The vessel was His Majesty’s light cruiser “ Tigerhound,” 
sent by the British Government to make inquiries as to 
the missing member of the B.S.S.’s Expedition. 

As the long line of sletlge.s came threadlike over the hill, 
a signal gun w*as fired. A motor launch darted from the 
pier, and w'as back again just as Roddy also reached the 
landing-stage. So Roddy and the Commander of the 
“Tigerhound’’ met. Tlie Officer was attired in a 
strange combination of blue serge, gold braid, and fur. 
But lie looke^l ever>' inch what ho was. 

“ Rodney Brooks, sir ? ” w as his inquiry of gioeting. 

“ Yes, sir.” answered Roddy, aglow- with joy to see the 
British Navy before him. 

“Then, I’m thankful and delighted to encounter you 
alive,” said the Commander, emphasizing tliat assurance 
by preasure of a two-handed grip that made its recipient 
w ince. “ And the Arctic Poppy ? ” 

“ I have it.” 

“ And the Icemen ? ” 

“ I know all about them.” 

“Then,come on board, and we'll fatten you up while we 
give the world your story by our w-ireless,” promised the 
Commander, leading the w'ay to the launch. “ The world 
is anxioiLsIy waiting to hear it, I give you my word, Mr. 
Brooks.” 

From that time, as a matter of fact, the recorded romance 
of the Arctic Poppy w'as continued ahnost entirely by 
vvii*eless telegraphy. And Roddy soon w-as nothing short 
of being astounded to find that .seemingly the entire 
univei-se w^as clamouring for news of his exploits. 

“ My orders, Mr. Broolts,” explained the Commander, 
“ were to find \'ou, or news of you, and then to return and 
stand by the ‘ Bonnie Merle,’ w-hich is already nearly out 
of the ice. To-morrow- morning we’ll be on the move. But, 
your task accomplished, sir—upon which accept my sin- 
cerest felicitations—all you personally have now to do is 
to feast upon such good things as w o may be able to supply, 
and keep on telling your tale.” 

Then he looked back at Rodd^^ as he left the cabin, and 
added comically 

“ Maybe you think that’s something of a speech to in¬ 
flict upon you. But, believe me, my boy, you’ll hav'O to 
sit out hundi*eds of miles of oratory when you get home. 
It’s the price you heroes pay.” 

Accepting the bounteous hospitality of the Navy, Roddy 
settled down on board the “Tigerhound ” to enjoy the rest 
that he needed. It was rest, though, of body, and not of 
mind. For the moment that, by means of wirele.ss, he 
had got into touch with the outside world, almost every 
minute was occupied in giving to the Pres.s, to various 
Societies, and even to foi*oign Governments, the details 
of his discoveries and his doings. Greatly to bis owai 
satisfaction, there was, of course, no question of his making 
money out of his achievements. In straiglitforwanl, 
simple language, he poured fi-eely forth every particular of 
his remarkable journey, keeping interested the reading 
population of each continent on the globe. Only, a.s in 
duty bound, he reserved the more important information, 
as to the Arctic Poppy and the Icemen, for the Society 
that had .sent him out to find them. 

Such policy of prompt publicity%offered with transparent 
honesty, instantly .set the .seal on Roddy’s popularity with 
the public. ‘‘The clcarly-improssod hall-mark of cry.stal 
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truth lies upon all this young man’s des|mtohes,” wroto 
London’s loading daily journal. 

So much for tho outward wireless that flowed in almost 
ceaseless stream from H.M.S. Tiger hound.” What of 
tho mas.sages, flasluMl from afar, that etirne to comfort 
Itoddy ? The first of them numbered in all only six 
words, but those words were : 

“ Well done, my boy. Youn Father.” 

To be followed, at a brief interval, by : 

“Bravo, Bodfly. What did I tell you? The Bible 
and British pluck ! W'ally Fixbow.” 

Tlioi*eafter tho “calls” came thick and fast. 

“ Oflieei-s of tho ‘ Bonnie Merle ’ send ln'artiest con¬ 
gratulations to Roddy Brooks. Lucky beggar ! They 
v\ish they had been with him.” 

“ And so say all of us. OtEW of the ‘ Bonnie 
Merle.’ ” 

“ Sincerest and most cordial eongratulatic^ns from all 
your eolleagiK's of tho B.S.S. Jubilee Comm<‘morative 
•Fxpcflition. Come along and tell us all about it.” 

It was the ixR*eipt of Captain Wally’s message that 
caused Hfxldy to remedy one omission in his batch of in- 
telHgenco supplied. He was the discoverer of Iceman’s 
Land. And Sir ^Ion*eton’s pride in his son gi-ew still gi*eater 
wh(in he i-cad : 

“ I ha<l no Union Jiicrk to j)lant on the highest p<'ak, so 
I left my Bible in Iceman’s Cave.” 

At brief intervals, too, arrived communications from 
other than personal sources. During the homewaixl trip 
of the “Tigerhound,” these included :— 

“ TIm>e of the chief Learncfl Societies elect you to Life 
Mombei-ship.” 

“The Arctic Popf)y to be flowered in due season, and 
exhibitcnl at a special meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in London ” 


“ International Kthnological Congress confers its 
of Honour on Rodney Brook.s for iiis discovery of l 
A rctic Icemen.” 

“On your coming of age, tw’o Universities will 
upon you their Honorary degi*ee of M.A.” 

“ R(Mlney Brooks has bet^n l•ecolnlneIK^e<^ reetpiem > 
the Victorian Prize for the most important scientitk* 
cov'ery of the year.” 

Sitting cornfoilably in his cosy cabin, Roddy was d - 
little besides obey the Commander's in.structions thRi 
shoiikl “ fill out the hollow.s in his frame,” when a tyr* 
message that again much pleased him vva-s put into !. 
hands. 

*“ Htxlney Brooks elected Hon. Fellow of the Scicn: 
Society of Grcat Britain. Resolv'ed, that his picture 
added to those in the Portrait Parade of * First Men ia : 
Moon.’ The painting to show a reproduction of tlic A^' 
Poppv, which plant has, in honour of its discoveror.b- 
scientifically named Meco}top8i8 Brooksia.'' “ 

And, I.\ ing at his feet, the big dog Kyana looked up » 
eyes of sur|)riscd inquiry, as, in complete content at 
ilone, Rockly began softly to sing :— 

“ W'^G W iis tho lads wot readied tho Pole, 

Where the Boroalis burns. 

Fightiri’ tho'cold to. freeze your sold. 

Nothin’ to eat but flesh and fowl. 

An’ a bite an’ a starve by turns. 

WYopped in fur.^ like skiniina bears, 

Liv'in’ on scraps an’ .snow, 

W^e cut off a chunk of a new-born lan<l. 

An’ passed it along from ’and to ’and. 

Ever .so ’orrid, an’ ever so grand. 

For the folks at ’ome to know.” 
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Indian Kite-Gutting. 

A Popular Game with Eastern Men and Boys. 

By W. H. ELSAM. 


H aving come ac;ros.san accotuit of the Mexican game of 
kite-cutting in a very old volume of the “ B.O.P.,” 
it has occiiri*od to mo that the retidors of tliat journal 
may bo interested to learn something about a similar 
et diflerent game whicli is very popular with the people of 
ndia. 

In the Mexican variety, largo kite.s witli long tails are userl, 
hn .strips of glass being attached to the tails, and the object of 
Ach player being to cut the strings of other kites by dr owing 
le gla.ss-armed Uiil of his own acro.ss them. The Indian game, 
n tiio contrary, employs small, light kites, almost square iii 
uifKi, made of tiasue paper, and varying in .size from about 
gilt inches to one foot six inches across from corner to corner ; 


Front View, 

lilo in place of tails, they have small triangular pieces of paper 
tstecl to their lower ends. Some are plain wdiite, others of 
o colour, and others, again, particoloured, or ornamented 
th coloured bands, eyes, etc. They are flown wdth thin, 
rd thread, and can, in the hands of skilful flyers, be inaile 
execute strange and wonderful manoeuvres, diving vertically 
diagonally, sweeping from right to loft or vice ver.sil, rolling 
uiid and round, etc., etc. In fact, judged from the statidpoint 
liny steady, self-respecting Western kite, they are, indeed, 
Id. giddy creatures. 

d'ho object of tlio Indian game, like that of the Mexican, is 
sever the strings of opposing kites and set them adrift, when, 
the rules of the game, they become the property of any 
lo can catch them. Tlie cutting is, however, accomplished, 
t by means of the tail (of wliich the Indian kite is practically 
iltk^as), but by the use of thread thinly coated with a paste 
finely powd 3 red glass, mixed with boiled and crushed rice, 
read tlius treated is called manja^ and the success or failure 
a, kite-fighter depends principedly upon the skill and care 
{towed upon its manufacture. Generally, the first hundred 
rd.s or so of the string used is numja, the rest being plain 
oad. 

Jui*ing the season, kite-fighting goes on, inoie or le.ss, all day 
g, but the principal time for it i.s from about four to seven 
i*y evening, wh^ hundreds can be seen in the air. It is 
necessary for the flyers to meet togetlier in any one spot, 
know or even to see one another. Kites are flown from 
-a< 3 es, balconies and house-tops, as well as from open space.s, 

I any kite in the air is fair game and may, without prelirnin- 
fs, bo engaged in combat by any other, 
marine yourselves to be looking upon a scene of this kind— 
idrcds of kites in the air, diving, sweeping, twistitig, turning 
performing endless fantastic evolutions. Watch tliat one 
ritig, i*i stately fashion, high above the rest and apparently 
embodiment of steadiness and incapacity for undignifiod 
0 rg, All at once you see him agitated. He lias selected 
opponent and is about to <^igage him. He sways slight^ly 


from side to side, tlien turns head down and makes a tremendous 
(live ; rights himself, and sweeps from left to right, passing 
under another kite, flown at a lower level, and thereby crossing 
and entangling the strings of tho two. Both flyers immediately 
commence letting out string, and their kites travel forward, 
rolling round and round the while, and slovviy descending 
low«n* and lower. Suddenly one is seen to give a quick spas¬ 
modic jerk and then float away in a flat position, head and tail 
on tJie same level, and with a gentle pitching motion, as of a 
boat at sea. It also moves more rapidly than before, both 
forward and downwards. Its string has been severed And 
look ! Down the road, running wildly in its wake, comes a crowd 
of men and boys, all eager to secure this valuable prize, tho price 

of w'liich may have been 
anything from a far¬ 
thing to a penny ! 

LfOt us now approach 
one of the flyers, and 
observe his modus 
opfiraudi. To guide and 
control the movements 
of his kite, he is con¬ 
tinually pulling in, let¬ 
ting out, or jerking its 
string. Behind him 
stands an attendant, 
operating what look.s 
like a reed run through 
a gigantic and gaily-painted ixjol. On this is wound the 
.s{)are string, tho slack of wliicli he can quickly wind in 
by resting one end of tlio reed in the crook of his left 
elbow, and twisting the other end between the middle finger 
and thumb of his right hand ; while to let string run out rapidly, 
hath ends of the reed are held loosely in the hollows between 
thumbs and forefingers. This appliance, called a firrkce^ is 
a framework of thin strips of bamboo, bent and tied in the 
requisite shape and covered with coloured paper. 

To pull in one’s string, when cro.ssed with that of aiiother 
kite, is fatal, for a tightened string is easily cut. Hence, the 
rolling motion of the kites, when string is being let out, is import¬ 
ant, for it tends to retard their descent. If, of two kites engaged, 
one neai*s the ground more rapidly than the other, tho chances 
are that it will be defeated ; for its flyer will soon be compelled 
to pull it up, to avoid a house or tree, and will thereby render 
liis .string taut and easily severed. 

The three things of greatest importance in tho making of 
nianja are thin thread of tho finest quality (six-cord No. 50 is 
about the best), very finely powdered glass, and good adliesive 
paste wliich, at the same time, will not rot or otlierwise damage 
tho tliread over w^hich it is rubbed. Neither thick string nor 
coarsely-ground glass answers; for the thin cuts through the thick, 
and the more finely glass is powdered, the better it adhei*es 
to tlie thi*ead, forming, at once, a protective coating and a cutting 
tjdgo. The glass of broken soda-water bottles is commonly 
reputed to b® the best for this purpo.so. 

Manja can Ije bought in the bazaars, but most flyers who 
aie at all keen on the sport prefer to make their own, and the 
reputation of being a good man/a-maker is an enviable one 
to have. Most enthusiastic kite-fighters have their own pet 
formula.s, which they jealously guard, or impart in whispers 
to favoured chums ; but probably there is nothing better than 
cru.shed rice and glass, and more depends upon the fineness 
with w'hich the latter Is powdered than upon any other single 
factor in the procu^ss of manufacture. The usual method of 
preparation is by pounding in a mortar and then straining 



showing frame. 
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through cotton or linen cloth of close texture ; but my brotlier 
and I found that if glass so treated were then returned to the 
rnort^ir and ground by turning the pestle round and round in 
it, a finer powder resulted. This grinding also gave the powder 
a brown tint, acquired from the iron, wliich mere pounding 
did not produce ; the result being a remarkably good manja 
of a light brown colour, which gained quite a reputation. It 
w'as commonly supposed that we htul discov'ered some ingredient 
of rare virtue, and many were the attempts made to worm our 
secret out of us ! 

I recall, also, that the manja made by a certain European 
engine-driver (who, though well on in years, still pursued this 
sport of his boyhood) acquired considerable farn^ and that 
he attributed its superiority over rivals to the fact that ho used 
broken gauge-glasses, in place o£ soda-water bottle fragments. 
He held that the glas.s of gauges, being made to withstand 


great pressure, produced a finer and sharper powder thxi 
other, and results seemed to bear out liis theory. 

Kite-combats vary greatly as to duration and details. S^.' 
times one or the other of the opponents will be “cut” as- 
as the two strings cross. At other times, a fight will Iasi 
both kites descend so low os to compel their flyers to pull t 
up, when one or both will usually be “ cut.” 

The sport costs little, and is both fascinating and exti' J 
Among the natives, adults, as well as children, indul 2 *Msi 
freely, while it has equal charms for British and Angk>-ln«.- 
boys. Indeed, as in the case of the driver aforesaid. I r 
know’n more than one Briton continue to find pleasure 
even to mature years. It is matter for surprise that no i 
has yet introduced it to this country, nor oven (so far as I 
aware) published a description of it. 

On the preceding page I give sketches of the Indian 
and the firrkee^ or reel, used to wind its thread on. 


Railways and their Liveries. 



A FOREIGNER, on his first* visit to Engliind, was asked 
what struck him most. He replied, ‘‘ Your coloured 
traiiLS.” I think England, or rather, shall I say, the 
British Isles, is unique in this respect ; our railway 
companies try to make the exterior of their trains as attractive 
as pos.siblc, whilst still paying attention to the comfort of their 
patrons. Each company lias a distinctive livery for its engines 
and passenger stock. A traveller on the various sj stems, with an 
interest in railway matters, can tell at a glance, say at York 
or Carlisle stations (which several companies share), to what 
system a train belongs as it steams in. He doesn’t need to look 
for the monogram—the colour of the locomotiv’o and the lining 
on boiler, splashers, and tender tell him what company is 
responsible for the train. 

There are eleven great railway systems in England, soon to 
be reduced to ten by the absorption of the Lancashire and Y’ork- 
shire RaiKvay by their great neighbour, the L. & North-Western 
—already the most important line in the country. Of these 
eleven systems, no few’er than six paint their engines in varying 
8ha(U‘s of green. Why do you suppose this colour is chosen ? 
Because our pioneer locomotive engineers considered their men. 


and green is the most restful colour for the driver as he*.-; 
his alert look-out along the boiler through the windows o;i 
cab. 

Besides these six, two other great lines used to affeci 
i.e., the North-Western and the Midland, who have nowatl.-t 
black and dark red respectively for their engines. In tb ' 
daj-s the Great Western probably boasted the finest 
semble. How handsome those giant single-wdieelers u:*-' 
look with their polished brass domes, copper-capped 
green boiler lined out in yellow and black, with a reddi;4ii^‘ 
for their frames and wheels ! Their chocolate and white ' 
have given place to a darker hue. Perhaps the Midbnti. * 
locomotives and coaches to match, present the most cora; i 
picture, and the red trains admirably advertise the line. 

To my mind the handsome livery of the NorthA^'^ 
coaches is difficult to surpass, and one is glad to sn.' thet 
have more quickly recovered their pre-war standari 
other com})anies. On the other hand, their already 
engines no longer have their black paint reliev^ed by tb ' 
lining, wdiito and red, and rumour says that newengW''' 
no longer bear the well-k:to'.v.a bras^ name-plate. 

Who does not ej 

the famous bli^ 
gines of tlte 
lOostem ? Let ’> I 
that thowarliv^' 
not come to stay ^ 
(.’•real Northen;' 
Eastern, and 
Weetern, each « i 
different 
green, are 
bright and imp*''* 
over. Tlie B' - 
line used to 
colour all to ■' 
selves, and ihcrt t 
l>o many who I 
the passin;-’ ' ' 
famoiLS yellow < 
though the '' 
brown is •* | 
second cheict 
Groat Central • 
South-IkisicrL t 

Chatham aw ^ 
the green li"*^ * 
motives, but : ■ ^ 
company d»» r ^ 
in any hurr> ’ 
of their war p 

G. 0. ’ ' 


INCOMPLF.TK. 

V»u .Nfj-iiew (und arJeut aimlcr, hli fir^t week iu the country):—“ Hi, uncle, haven’t you forgot ycr juiu-jar ? " 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER." 



The ** Bolt’s Own ** Field Qub, which was formed tvith a view to cncourafinc a love of Nature among ** B.OJ* "-ites, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader There is no entrance fee. Memhership cards are provided for 
thoee arfao wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual ipemhers or as members of a local club. Postage (2d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.OT'.C., but these most be seif-sopporting 
and self'managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges. Is. each, post free. 



amongst cavy fanciers for eye.s of ruby oolour instead of pink. 
It is a preference that is certainly shared by the general public, 
a really pink-eyed cavy being somewhat insipid-looking, or, as 
I have heard it expressed, appearing rather “ white-mousey.” 
For that reason I believe tlio time to bo coming wdien ruby eyes 
i next variety is that which is the oldest of the Selfs, namely, will be the standard, and I would advise you, when making 

Self White. As compared with a Chocolate, Red, Hlack or choice of a Self White, to pick out one that has eyes of 

iiYi Self, the White Self may strike some observers as having good, rich colour. 

appearance that is somewhat delicate. The idea, though. Some of my readei-s may have sisters who, also, will like to 
uite erroneous, for the White has a fine reputation for being take up Cavy-keeping. The cavy is eminently a suitable pet 

•ptionally hardy. For a quite considerable while it was for a hvdy, and no variety is better fitted for that purpose than 

only Self cavy known to the fancy. is the Self White. Our illustration shows a fine winning pair of 

ho standard of exhibition point.s for Self Whites is thus such cavies that were bred by the well-known and successful 
out :— exhibitor of cavies. Miss 



olour, pure and 

even 

20 

lape 

ars, shapelv. 

and 

20 

well coloured to 


match body 


15 

>at, .short and 

silky 

10 

v^es, largo and 

bold 

10 

w?t, to match 

body 

15 

mdition 


10 


TotfU Points .. 100 


tlie English Self Cav>' 
official Year Book 
1 are added the follow- 

o marks.—Wh i tes sh ould 
n*o snow-white through- 
3 ars and feet to match 
3 ody, with large, bold, 
eyes.” 

» snowy whiteness of the 
honld benowheremarred 



Two Self White So%vs. 


Marion Perkins, of ” Kllers- 
lie,” Maidenhead. Like not 
a few others, that lady has 
amply demonstrated that in 
rearing pedigree cavies women 
can quite adequately com¬ 
pete w’ith men. 

A w'ord or tw’o may bo 
here profitably said to those 
who are about to start by 
purchasing, say, a pair of 
young cavies of any kind. 
The be.st ago for acquiring 
these is when they are from 
about six to ten months old. 
Sometimes the seeker after 
stock will be offercxl young 
cavies that, though only of 
tender years—or, tvs 1 should 
more correctly put it, tender 
months—have already betm 
exhibited at shows. In my 
opinion such youiigstcra are 
better left alone, for the wear 


ttches of dark grey hairs, and there should be no blemi.«he«! and tear of being, maybe, sent here and there all over the 

d by dark places on the .skin showing through the coat. country, and the strain of living in strange surrounding.^, 

ape, the Self White should have the short, cobby body are of no advantage to their constitutions, with the result 

is t 3 ?pical of the English cavy, and possess deep, broad that probably most of such animals fail to attain the 

Icrs. This is one of the cavies that is required to exhibit promise of their early years. The cavy is. for the most part, 

istinctive feature of possessing a markedl 3 ' bent down a placid and poaceKil creature, and particularly when young 

jman nose. Ears are a constant stumbling-hlock with does best with an uneventful and even existence. Given that 

>s ; too often the ears show fle.sh-coloured instead of being in their youth, however, themajority of cavies do not turn a hair 

Although it is stipiilated in the “ Heimirks ” when, os adults, required to freqiieytlj’^ figure on the show-l^nch. 

he eyes shall be pink, there is to-day a growing partiality Whether intended for showing or not, it is always desirable 
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that your cavtes stiaJl t>e quite tame. They slioulcl be at home 
anywhere, as the saying is, and should di<<play no traces of 
timidity when brouglit out for the admiration of your friends. 
In their earliest days it is a very useful plan always to let your 
cavies face the public in pairs—never alone \Mien the cavios 
are required for inspection, take a pair from the hutch one after 
the other, and place them side by side whore they are to be 
looked at. If you do that, neither of them will betray any .signs 


it is as well to wear gloves. A stout stick is an undoaUe-l' ] 
for steep hill .scaling. The art of “ tumbling up ” is one 
is to be acquired. For it takes you to where arc the t 
and birds, the insects and plants of the uplands, in the sh; 
time, and with the least expenditure of effort. 



Tumbling up.** 


of nervousness, and, their confidence once established, they 
will very soon take no notice at all of being exhibited singly. 

There are a few cavdes that evince a distinct dislike to the 
necessary process of being groomed. Here, again, the remedy 
is company, or, as in the case of human beings, we might term 
such passive assistance moral support. Put the timid “ pig ” 
beside a comrade of hi.s that completely ignores such operations. 
Inspired by the indifference of the other cavy, the fearful one 
will soon lose any aversion to being combed and brushed and 
polished. 


Yellow Dutch Rabbit. 

*' Champion Burbage Yellow ra’iuier.** 


VVTien we are out for one of our nature study rambles, time is, 
as a rule, not of much im{)ortance. We are ramb 
lers, aiul, being such, can jog along as we plea.se, 
going forward in leisurely hiahion and without 
keef>irig one eye on our watches. 

Occasionally, though, time does matter. AVe 
w'ant to get to a certain place and back again 
by an appointed hour. Perhaps we desire to see 
a particular bird’s nest, or to arrive at w’here grow’s 
a certain plant, and return b(‘fore darkness sets in. 

Then wo require to j)Ut onr best leg foremost, and 
should know how^ most satisfactorily to attain that 
end. 

As we all know, it is the uphill work that is most 
trying when wo want to go fast. For those who 
are pursuing their nature study in the hills, the 
little item of advice here pictoriully tendered 
will he useful. 

NVIu'u you rcfniiro to go fast uphill, you should 
lean well forward over your fet*t. K<‘ep your 
whole body easy, not stiff, aiid. as it were. “ tumble 
Uf)’’ the slope. 'J’his will add to your pace. It 
will save your muscles from fatigue, and it 
greatly oases the work of the heart. 

'The incorrect rnc'thod of trying to go fast uphill 
is instanced hy the second young g(Mill«*man seen 
in our sket< h. No doubt his attitude looks more 
correct, hut ho wdl soon he left “miles hclmul’’ 
hy the rambler who is sirufily ‘‘ tiimliliug up.” 

For i.iudib s whor(‘ such a rise i.s that iiidicatcal 
may end in uetual rocks that have to be scaled, 


THE '^BOY*S OWN** RABBITRY. 

XVI.—YELLOW DUTCH. 


This handsome variety of rabbit may be said to have |x. 
through some vicissitudes. The Yellow Dutchman was on 
a purely popular little fellow ; he has, in fact, alwajT? be?r. i 
of the aristocrats of the fancy. For all that, there was a p' 
now long ago, when W'e had Yellow Dutch in sufficient pi- 
and w-hen the yellow colour wdiich they displayed was tr 
genuine yellow', not dingy or sullied with dark hairs, e"! 
onougli, indeed, the colour was so pronounced that it cou.- 
more faithfully described as being orange. 

For some reason or other. Yellow Dutch declined in h 
with fanciers. Maybe it was from the difficulty of 
them true to type. And frequently it is found that.»i 
Yellow Dutch have cast their ^.st coat, they apj)ear inst* 
Fawms. Anyw-ay, from one cause or another, the Dutch W 
Club, some years ago, refused to any longer recognise the var 
whicli, as might be expected from such a slight, ther^ 
languished very much indeed. The Yellow- Dutch, thenu 
much too genuine and attractive a kind of rabbit to s;>- 
sirffer extinction. Certain breeders and admirers of the a- 
stuck manfully by their favourite, and their example hr 
others into the fold. The breed w-as greatly revived. anJ > 
or four seasons back the Dutch Rabbit Club restored the V 
to its classification. Since then that fine variety has gone i 
well, and has undoubtedly a bright future before it. 

With the pleasing reviv'al of Yellow Dutch there will »• 
be associated the name of Major C. C. Hurst, D.L, *11 
Burbage, Leicostei-shire. That gentleman is well knowi. i 
rearer of animals, flowers and plants upon scientific lint' 
the successful methods employed by him for valiuihh' i 
have, as we see here instanced, been applied with equal •< 
tage to the more humble instance of Y’ellow Dutch. Kn ' 
of the triumph of Major Hurst’s good-looking little Duiii 
I wrote asking the favour of a photograph for inclanion ' 
“ Rabbitry ” series of articles. Major Hurst’s reply 
interesting that 1 \^ill quote it for you all to read. He sai l 

“ I have pleasure in sending you a portrait of my 
Yellow Dutch rabbit. He is knowm as ‘ Champion ' 
Yellow' Premier,’ and has the honour of being the ''' 
champion Yellow' Dutch, so far as 1 can ascertain. 1 1* 
portrait will be suitable for reproduction in the ‘ R.O.P-* 
was mv favourite paper once. Kindly remembt'r 


^TUMBLING UP.** 
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boys, and wish tliem luck in breeding Yellow Dutch Champion 
No. 2.’* 

As will be noticed, “ Champion Burbage Yellow Premier ” is 
exceptionally well marked, and he has beautiful body colour. 
In tho brick building that forms Major Hurst’s rabbitry, he has, 
I behove, some sixty hutclies. Himself a student of rearing 
rabbits on scientific lines, he employs a practical fancier to act 
as his manager in all matters relating to show stock. How w'ell 
the combination works our pleasing picture shows. 

In selecting a Yellow Dutch, we must keep perfection in mind, 
though, in all probability, we shall have to be content with even 
a ratlier distant approach towards it. Make a good effort to 
find an animal that is really rich in colour, for most of the modem 
H|)ecimens are undoubtedly too pale. Perliaps, though, the chief 
weakness of many present-day Yellows is smudginess on head 
and ears, caused by the mingling of dark hairs with the yellow. 
Dark ears are quite a common fault. Then, again, the rabbit 
should be yellow luidemeath, not w'hite, as is so 
often tho case. The cam should be short and 
erect, and the coat full of lustre. 

There are certain of the handbooks dealing 
with rabbits that in referring to Dutch make 
mention of blues, blacks, tortoiseshells, blue- 
greys, steel-greys, liglit-greys, fawns, etc., but 
say nothing at all about Yellows. 'Diat shows 
the imwarranted neglect which, until recently, 

)iad fallen upon the variety. In the near 
future, though, pioneered by “ Champion 
Burbage Yellow Premier,” the Yellow Dutch¬ 
men are going to pick up wonderfully. This 
is only their due, for it is a good-looking kind, 
and, like all the Dutch, compact and handy, 

Jiardy, and not a big feeder. 


The Field Clubs are a-Field. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 

S IGHED tlie Viper to the Adder, 

“ Soon our lots may be much sadder, 

And it’s probable, my friend, our fate is scaicd. 
After capture and inspection 
We may join a stuffed * collection,* 

Now that Winter’s past and Field Clubs are afield ! ” 


Spoke a plaintive minor Bunny 
On a southern bank, all sunny, 

“ In this warren henceforth vigilance must 
For I’ve heard of boys whose habit 
’Tis to ‘ study ’ some young rabbit 
In a melancholy locker at a school ! ” 


rule, 


A A A 



THE TRAMMEL NET. 


In the whole domain of natural history, no 
dcqmrtraent offers more difficulties than that of 
tlie study of fish. For the purposes of such 

iidy, specimens of rare fi.sh will very likely be 
souglit to be taken alive. For which purpose 
tln'i-e is no better appliance than the train- 
rnol net. 

This net is used extensively in certain sec- 
ions of the'fishing industry. And, being as 
•iiuple in construction os it is ingenious of 
h'vice, its w’orking is well worthy of explana- 
ion. The diageam shovv.s the net—hero ieall\' 

}irt*e quite separate nets—-in its most primitive 
orin, a choice of methods that renders the 
irocess of description quite ea.sy. As most often employed, 
lowever, the trammel net consists of the three nets fastened 
ogether at top and bottom. So that, to all intents and purposes, 
lie tliree nets become one. 

NTow for our explanation of the diagram. 

I The three nets, 1, 2, 3, have buo\s or corks, AAA, at the top 
!ii(I leaden weights, BBB, at tho bottom. Thus they arc kept 
pri"ht in the water. And while nets 1 and 3 are of very large 
nesli, the centre net 2 is of very fine raesh. This net may bo 
iiici to be a wall of fine net, hung between two nets of very large 
iiesli. 

I Aticl what is the process of tho working of tliis fi.sh trap ? For 
trap the triple contrivance practically is. 

; When a fish conies swimming along, it passes through the wide 
iiesh of the firet net. But when the fi.sh com(»s up against the 
tie-meshed middle net, it plunges on and thus makes a bag of 
pei not through a mesh of tho big net that is on the farther' side, 
jntf in this pocket or bag the fi.sh remains till tlie fisherman, 
jiimtific amateur or matter-of-fact professional as he may be, 
firkus along to gather in his catch. 


Tt is often perplexing to a nature student to find that a bird 
fii<?Ii he knows by one name is called by another in some 
flier part of the country. Some books on birds make a feature 
noting this variety of names, but others ignore the point. 
tHis column shortly I hope to write a paragraph on this 
ibject; in the meantime, however, I shall be glad to hear 
brn I'oaders of any curious local bird-names that come under 
^^ir notice. Address all letters to “Rambler,” c/o Editor, 



Cried a Dormouse, who’d been sleeping, 
To a Beetle, near him creeping, 

“ Can’t you hear the call ‘ Take Shelter ! ’ 
drawing near ? 

There are humans, keen and gloating, 
Who are bent on nature-noting, 

And they’ll get us if we do not disappear 1 ” 

Cawed the Rooks upon their tall trees. 
Chirped the Finches in the small trees, 
Or in hedges, “ Nests need watching well to-day ! 
Eggs are very tempting booty. 
Therefore, mothers, do your duty. 

Lest some robber comes to steal your board 
away ! ” 

Thus through meadow and plantation 
Swept a wave of consternation— , 

Moles were grunting, squirrels chattered, weasels 
squealed. 

Tliere was fear among the WUd Tilings, 
’Mong the fierce and ’raong ,the mild 
things. 

For their instinct told them Field Clubs were 
afield ! 



The June Field Club competition, like that 
of the previous month, yielded some excellent 
efforts on the part of compelitoi*s. S[>ring and 
early summer subjects were, of coui-s«^, much 
in evidence, equally in the drawings and photo¬ 
graphs and tho easays. Harold F. Day (Lewisliam) submitted 
a very carefully executed coloured drawing of three butterflies, 
tlie Sw’allowtail, Milkweed and Caniherwidl Beauty. Next to 
this I place “ Opening Buds,” by Wilfrid Oliver (Wands¬ 
worth), depicting buds of the sycamore, privet, sallow, and 
other trees and shrubs. Some very good photographs from 
nature were also sent in. The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : F. G. Bhowne, 52, 
Marchmont Crescent, Edinburgh (“Sea-weeds”). Half- 
Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Harold F. Day, Ladywell 
Cemetery, Lewisham,. Special Prize of Seven-and-Sixpenny 
Book : VViLFRiD Oliver, 44, Ho.-^ehill Road, Wandsworth. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixptuiny Books ; W. Bland- 
PORD, Quarry Hill, Box, Wilts ; J. D. Fox, The Nook, Buxted, 
Susse.x ; Phyllis Deuchars, 40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; 
Ronald McGbkgor, 33, Floyer Road, Small Heath, Bir¬ 
mingham ; C. A. Good, Shardoloos, Cottingham, near Hull ; 
T. Hayhurst, Jun., 7, Solness Street, Lowes Road, Bury. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books,: T. L. Cleavt:, 
5, Heiileaze Road, Bristol ; Arthur Cro.mpton, 226, Kelvin 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne ; M. A. C. Hinton, 31, Daliomey, 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16; Ian G. Aylen, 47, Coombe Road 
Croydon ; Colin MacCallum, St. Qiiivox Cottage, .Auchin- 
cruive, near Ayr. 

Specially Commended : Francis W. Skeat, Croydon ; W. E. 
White, Hull; Arthur W. Nicoli, Acton Hill, W. ; Jack Sachs, 
Harrow ; A. V, Benton, Eastbourne ; Harry Fisher, Melbourne, 
Victoria ; R. H. Adams, Watford ; J. W. Aikman, Maiiehe.stcr ; 
William Hazeldine, Miteham ; Margaret Scott, Cape Tmvn, 
S. Africa; Henry F. Hazer, Riseloy, Beds.; Arllnp I'l, 
Basingstoke ; Diana HiLskell, Salzburg, Austria. 
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Queries and Answers. 

P. W. Khight.—T he most iwual colours of the horse are bay. brown, 
black, chestnut, grey, dun and roan. The explanation of the piebald 
and skewbald puzzle is thus : A pieljald is black an<l white, a skew¬ 
bald is any other colour anil white, the colours b«*ing laid on in large 
patches ail over the body. In the horse-dealing busiiies.s, there is a very 
old saying that contains much truth, which is that “ a good horse is never 
a bad colour.” 

f. Petkrs. —Compare the egg with specimens in a museum, or with the coloured 
illustration in some stamlanl work dealing with the subject of Prlllsh 
birds’ egg.<. Vou must be careful, as the eggs of the blaekhinl are variable, 
and .some of them may be easily mistaken for egg.s of either tlie Ring 
Oiizel, Missel Thnisli, Fieldfare, or Jay. The Ring Ouzel is easily 
distiiiguislu'd from the Rlaekhird by it.s white tliroat-band. 

r. Tili.it. —Next to the elk. or moose, the largest deer in the New World is 
the wapiti. The mistake you mention arises from the fact that the 
wapiti i.s u.sually called an elk on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
“panther.” or “painter,” of Ani'riea, soin‘times called the “ mountain 
lion,” is M>c puma, tlie largest representative of the cat tribe on that 
continent. 

A. E. Brown. —There are about twelve different kind.s of bat to be seen in 
thks country. Honjc of these are exceedingly rare, but the pipistrelle 
and the long-eared bat arc to be met with nearly everywhere. A goo<l 
time and place to watch for bats Is beside water, jiLSt .os twilight Is falling, 
wlion tlie bats come hawking over Mie water after in.HCcts. 

E. Wheklkr.— The fornl-plants of the two hawk-moths named, are : Lime 
hawk iime. elm, beech and alder. Poplar hawk ;—poplar, sallow, 
aspen and willow. 

J.. F. INSTONF..—Your best plan will be to purtha.se one of the sjoceial cages 
that are .sold for housing fancy mice. A siiitahle size is 41 inches liigh by 
7J inches wide and I- inches long, wired on top, and with a partitioned- 
off sleeping apartment. Do vot give your mice any cheese, l'ec»l them 
on oats, millet, mixed bird seed, canary .seed, I.dtuee, watercress, grass, 
and dandelion. Three or four time.3 a w'eek give bread or dog- 
bi.seuit .soaked in wafer, stpieezed dry moistened with milk and again 
sciucezed dry. Cse fairly .stale bread for this. Oats and seeds should 
tKi given for the evening meal. .Soft focnls to be given in trough.s, which 
sliould be regularly washed. Keep your mice scrupulously cle.in, do 
not overcrowd them, and l>e sure to get rid of any wild mice that may 
make their appearance at any time In your home. 

D. E. C.\VE.—Young cavy .sows and adult sows can l>e kept together, but 
the young boars should be put info separate hutches when they are six 
weelw old. At six moutlis tlie latter may be transferred to the breeding 

f n. 

D.—You can get a eat.dogiie of live stock of all kinds from J. D. 
Hamlyn. 221, St. Deorge’s Street. Is3ndon Docks, E., or from (Jainage’s 
of Ilolborn, or from Uarrods’ St-.res, or Whiteleys’. For smillcr reptiles 
And inmate.s of the aiiuarium, write to De Vou & Co., 127, King’s Cross 
Road, \V.(M. 

ItOGKR W. COLVILLE-Wallis.—I nquire of Mr. J. D. Hamljui, as above. 

VV. Maskill. —I cannot tell you whereabouts in liceds you will l>e able to 
purchase a cliamcleon or a blind-worm. Five likely addres.ses in LonJon, 
though, are given above, in the au.swer to corrcsjwndent ” D. J. D.” 
ALBERT E. DAWSON, —Write to Watkins and Doncaster, 36, Strand, W.C.2, 
for list of lK>oks dealing with the .suliject. of Micro-I^epidoptera. 

T. W. E.—The Paca is a large, spotted eavy tliat is found wild in Brazil. 
It affords capital sport, and its llesh is goo<.l food. In countries where 
the eavy is eaten, Its flesh is u.sually made into a stew. Cavy ” fried 
on both'sides ” is quite a common di.sh in some parts of Pern. 

I. Bernard.—A n old but good redpe for “sugaring” mixture with which 
to catcb moths is ; Strong brown sugar Iwiled down with old beer to 
the ron.^iisteiicy of treacle. Add a little rum or methylated spirit irnme- 
diatels before u^e. 


WHAT TO DO 5 SEPTEMBER* 

The butterflies that are still on the wing are not able 
for two reasons. They ore of those species that 
hil>ernate in the perfect or winged state durinjjj the 
winter months, and they are amongst the rno.-t 
beautiful of their kind. They include the peacock, 
tortoiseshell, painted lady, red admiral, brimstone 
and comma butterflies, wliich are half-a-dozen gem- 
amongst lepidoptera. 

Maybe the moth-hunter is out ** sugaring ” tins 
month. He should bear in mind, though, that jut 
at this time Nature hereelf provides a feast that v fir 
more attractive. It is composed of the noctar of i\y 
flowera in bloom, and furnishes a banquet that attrae f.- 
moths of all kinds from near and far. The moth- 
become intoxicated by feeding upon the sweet 
Spread a sheet under the ivy. Provide yourself with 
a lamp. When you touch with your fingers tlie rnotlr 
that are gorging themselves, they will drop on to the 
sheet and can be easily pill boxed. 

Owing, however, to the position in which mar- ves of 
ivy are often to be found, you may not convenicr.tly 
bo able to employ a ground sheet. You must then 
adopt one of two methods. Either you pilll>ox th.- 
in.s?cts as they rest on the blooms, or you hold your 
net under branches of the ivy, and with your finger> 
lightly tip the moths into the net. 

When you have discovered a fine patch of ivy iu 
bloom, do not omit to visit it by day as well as after 
diL'tk. For butterflies will be attracted to it in the 
same way as are moths. They, too, become so stup .'tie l 
that you can gently collect them with your fingers. 

Another good place for autumn lepidoptora-huntin 2 
is an orchard wherein are plum trees upon which somo 
of the fruit has gone rotten, or, maybe, a few plums 
left on the ground are rotting under the trees. Butii 
butterflies and moths are .thereby attracted. Noiirly 
all the butterflies above mentioned are lovers of the 
juice of over-ripe plums. 

The lepidopterist should make the verj^ most of tlu 
autumn opportimities. He will have few more surh 
this season. A chilly nip in the air, such os must 
expected, drives the hibemators into winterquarters. 


The “Boy's Own” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all rc(rlers up to the aye of eighteen.) 

In connoction with tliis spf^cial feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are ofTerod every month with a view to stiimilutif / 
interc.st of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list _ 
i)elow, will bo awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

and a .similar prize of not more than Half a Giunka in value will bo awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The .subjects for tlr*si> will bo h^ft to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Es.sny.s n;ust i .' 
s‘iidcr’.s own original woi k. Matter or jiict utvs copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Noti^ ' 
not exceed .oOO words in l-Miglh, and both these, photographs, etc., should b('ar the sender’s name, addre..s.s, and age legibly w r 

A.s this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and forvuvru r. 
ofllie “ILO.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes. I'liot- 
and Drawings will bo published from time (o time in 
th(‘se pages, 'j’bo closing date for eacli eompotition is 
the 22nd of Mm‘ month. The Editor’s decision must be 
rcganlcti as final in all (‘uses, aiul no correspondence can 
bo ent(‘[<'d into r(‘sp(‘ciing nn^u •c(‘.s.sful efTorts. Com¬ 
petitors aie |■(*(lucst('d to address all MiSS., Piloto- 
graplis, e tc., to “ JC\Mju.m?,” c/o'J'hc Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, I-ionvcrif* Sticct, London. 10.C. 4. 

OK lo;-. Ski i ( riox, — (';imt*r:\s, ningnifvinc-slassr-'. 

rolli*ctiiiu'-i’ li^llitl.^-to-l>, ji:uiitiii‘i-lto\os, bofniiical alliums ami 
prv^sir.-i, idiiiii.im i-i-ns T'orkc!-Kni vks. pnckct-coinpasscs, insect- 
cascj, Initfci II>-IK tstani]) alluuiis, ami haiulsoine voluine.s. 

It vill gvcatly fac ilitate tlio jjrizo award if competi- 
Inr.s, vhen ('iitcring for any competition, will indieate 
their choice ol a prize from the li.st given. On the M»S. 
or phofografih. or in the covering letlc^r, tho wording 
should l.n as follows ; “ If .sncce.ssfii!, 1 should like to 

ha\c a (ins -rt name of article hcrej as iny prize.” 
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T. Hayes Fetch. —Yoiir namt', you will firul, is another form, 
a misspelling, of the name Peach, which was from “ do 
Peche,” derived from a place in Normandy. Some of the 
earliest official entries of the name are Peache and Petche, 
found in Suffolk and Norfolk parish records of Edward I’s 
reign. The name Hayes is “ local,” and signifies “ at the 
bay ” (i.e., haw or hedge), implying an enclosure. In the 
north of England, in Yorkshire, for instance, tJie popular 
form is Haig. As to the crest, it is possible that the 
De Peche’s originally possessed one, but we cannot trace this. 

H. Braham. —Yes, 3 ims., and not 3 ft., Ls correct. This was 
a printer's error,, corrected in a later issue. With regard 
to the moulds, this is left to the individual builder’s own 
discretion. If he intends to make a canoe for two or three 
young persons only, the moulds would of course be best 
pUiced equidistant in the length of the boat. 

B. Patch. —For the paper s*iucef)an, otherwise, “ How to Boil 
Water in a Paper Bag,” sea page 208 of oui* thirteenth 
volume, that is, in the number for January 24th, 1891. 

Atkins. —Apply direct for particulars to the Secretary for the 
Colonies, Colonial Office, Whitehall, S.W.l. 

I A. W. Oenney and R. S. Gibson. — W'e do not supply working 
drawings and can give no further particulars than those 
in our articles. 

R. A. K . — 1. Five sous of Louis the Sixteenth, worth sixpence. 

2. George the Third halfpeimy of 1775, worth sixpence. 

3. Another George the Third halfpenny, worth threej^ence. 

4. Isle of Man penny of 1813, worth ninepence. 5 and fi. 
Danish and Swedish current coins. 7. Charles the First 
sixpence, as shown by the VT, worth two shillings. 

I B.P.S.A.M.P. —The High Commissioner for South Africa is 
at Africa House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.l. Write to him 
for particulars. The force is now the South African Police. 

R. D. V. —The highest mountaineering record is that of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi who, in 1909, ascended Mount Godwdn- 
Austen, of the Himalayas, to the height of 24,(500 ft. 
The mountain is 28,250 ft. high, so that he did not reach 
the summit. Mount Everest is 29,002 ft. in height. 

1 E. B. Browne. —1. United States half-dollar, 1817, worth 
three shillings. 2. Dutch guilder, worth tw’o shillings. 
The othei*s are not coins. 

C. Roberts. —The coin is a seven-shilling piece or third of a 
guinea. The first issue (1797 to 1800) is worth ten shillings, 
and the second issue (1801 to 1813), perhaps, sixpence less, 

I but it depends on the state of preservation. 

J, G. Bridgland. —We cannot find your name in its present 
spelling, but it is no doubt connected with “ bridge,” as 
is the name “ Bridgend ” (at the end of the bridge), and 
that other surname, Bridgman. 

^ Tire.—The pneumatic tire W'as not fii'st invented by Dunlop 
t but by Rol>ert William Thom.son, who patented it on the 

! lOth December, 1845. You can see the specification, 

I which is No. 10990, at the Patent Office Library. The 

patent is classified under carriage w’heels.” Thomson 
, claimed for ‘‘elastic bearings round tires consisting of a 

} liollow belt, air- and water-tight, the material being 

caoutchouc (rubber) or gutta-percha, inflated with air, 
i so that the wheel runs on a cushion of air.” He used an 



THE ORIGINAL El UGATIONALIST. 

The Noble Captive “ A letter for me. sjiyest tliou ? Then, I 
pr.'iy tfico. read it to me, Rood fellow, for, tlius trussed up, scarcely 
may 1 move an eyelid." 

The Messenger :—" Ala.s, sir, I am no learned clerk, but a simple 
bearer of misilves,” 

The Noble C.APrrvE (Rro.anmR):—"And .so raiif t not decipher 
plain script, poor varlet ? (To liim-elf); Now vow I by the piiis.s;int 
Saint (leorRC, that if I eVr recover my freedom, f will iead a crusade 
for the bettering of the education of tlie lower orders 1 " 


inner tube but found it so difficult to get such tubes 
sufficiently air-tight that he also invented the solid rubber 
tyre. Both kinds w'ero much used, and in 1870, R. E. 
Crompton, the engineer, was sent to haigland by the Indian 
Government to superintend the building, by Thomson, of 
five very largo' road engines for India, w'ith rubber tires. 

F. Perry.—The third-of-a-farthing is coined for Colonial u.se, 
mostly for Malta, W'hich also has third-v^if-a-farthing stamps. 
The coin was introduced in the reign of George the Fourth. 

H. Hutchinson.— Try “ Tea : A Text Book of Tea Planting * 
an<l Manufacture,” by David Crole, and ” Coffee : Its 
Culture and Commerce,” by C. G. Warnford Lock. Both 
these books are published by Crosby Lockwood, Stationer’s 
Hall Court. Try also, “The Cultivation and Manufacture 
of Tea,” by Colonel Edward Money, and “Coffee: Its 
Cultivation and Profit,” by Edwin Lester Arnold. Both 
these are published by W. B. Wbittingham & Co., 91, 
Grocechurch Street, wdio also have books on Rubber 
Planting. There is no book giving particulars of where 
to apply for vacancies for pupils. 

E. V. M. Lewis. —A William the Fourth six ^once, as you might 

have known from the date. It is now worth a shilling. 

Inquirer. — An Irish farthing of George the Second and, like 
most Irish farthings, worth sixpence. 

L. Grainger. —1. An Irish farthing of George the First. 2. A 
Moorish coin, worth a penny ; the date is of the Moham¬ 
medan era and answ^ers to our 1872. 3. A William the 

Third shilling, w'orth two shillings. 4. The price of the 
binding-case is now three shillings. 

F. Hugo. —You could obtain a price list of books and papers 

on heraldry and genealogy by writing to Henry Sotheran 
& Co., Booksellers, Strand, W.C.2. 

B. Wing. —1. Tlio rubbing shows a shilling of George the Second, 
worth three shillings, but the coin car.-not be that if it is 
of copj>er. It may be an electro. 2. Coin of Claudius, 
worth sixpence, as is No. 3, which is apparently a coir 
of Valerianus. 4. Cliinese cash, worth tw’o pence. 5. 
Half-Franc of Louis the Eighteenth, worth a shilling. 

L. N. Bnlleid. —Collections of crests and monograms are stik 

being m€uie, and you might dispose of yours to some ol 
the stamp-dealers. There is no catelogue. Autographs 
are of little monetary value. Those you mention are of 
William Boosey, the music publisher, Sir Edward Lugard 
and Sir Squire Bancroft; the other is unknow’ii to us. 

M. Bro. —Got the information direct by w-riting to the Secretary 

of one of the chief shipping companies. 

A. E. J. E.—Neither is a coin. One is a diamond Jubilee medal — 

“ Sixty years of the reign happily ended *—dated 20th June, 
1897. The w'lxmth with the berries is “ laurel. The other 
is also a Jubilee medal, but the rubbing is indistinct and 
the lettering is not correctly given. The George the Third 
])enny of 1807 is worth eightpence. 

R. Rastall.—The stuff used for the battery is bichromate of 
potash, otherwise red chromate of po‘ t.sh. Chromic acid 
is peroxide of chromium. 

Quef ien for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " Ji.O.P.,'* 4, Bouvfrie 
STRKET, London, K.C.4, am/ envelopes should be marked " Corresitondenee." 

As space is limits, onlg those queries that are of general iuterest to readers 
will be answered. Carres j tow I etits are reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P.” 
going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held orer sometime. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible. 
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A TALE OF A "TACKLER." 

In Laiica^shire tlie victim of all the stories is the “ tackier,” 
an overlooker in n mill. He is made out to be an extremely 
stupid fellow, or—in the dialect—‘‘ gormless.” The following 
story is a typical example. 

A ” tackier,” whose wife had gone to Blackpool, had to make 
his own lunch. One morning he came to the mill with a large 
I)jireel under his arm. When he opened it, it turned out to be 
a fruit “ piusty,” about two feet long. Very soon a crowd of 
mill-hands had gathered round to see the curiosity. 

” Wliat have you got here ? ” asked one. 

” Why, a ‘ pasty.’ Wot dast thee think ? ” answered the 
” tackier.” 

‘‘ But look at th’ size on't ! ” exclaimed another. 

” Well, wot o’ that,” replied the victim. 

“ Yes, but look at th’ length on’t! ” said a weaver. 

Well,” wiid the ” tackier,” ” ’ow can I ’elp it; rhubarb 
were that long ! ” - * 

« * « 

*• JEIIRY-GO.” 


round him, complimenting him on his bravery. Presently ■ 
vmice was heard : 

” How did you manage to escape being masticated ? ” 

He said : ” Look at the front and back of my costume.” 

The front read : ” U.S.A.,” and the back read : ” We n • 
the war.” The Scotsman said: ‘‘Of course, they could t; 
swallow that.” 

« 

FALLS ENOUGH. 

‘‘ Come along wid me to the hall,” said Mr. Heilihy to ’ 
neighbour. Mr. Nolan. ‘‘ There’s going to be a free lectiin'. a* 
the subject is ‘ The Fall of Man ’ ; it’s free to ivery wan.” 

“ 1 dunno as I care to lave me own home the night.”- in- i 
Mr. Nolan, who sat gloomily nursing a bandaged arm. ” It r* 
falls from horses he’s talking about, I’m niver likely to have ».* 
for lack of money; and if it’s falls from annything else, fr 
bicycler to ladders, I don’t need to go near him to learn flb 
thim. Me last was down the cellar stairs, and I’m think 
I’ll kape to home wdiile ricollection is Irish in me mind ! ” 

* ♦ o 


Buickl.weu : ‘‘ ’Op it! We can’t ’avo you a-blowing that 
trumpet round ’ore.” 

Boy Scout : ” Why ? ” 

Bricklayer : ” ’Tain’t .safe. You know wot ’appeneti to the 
walls of Jericho, don't yer ? ” 


QUANTITY. 

” Which is more to be desired, quantity or quality' ? ” 
” Quantity.” 

“ Can you think of anything that convej'S that idea ? ” 
“ Bjing kissed by a hippopotamus.” 


THE SAFcLTY STRAP. 

Hk ha<l been drafted to a cavalry regiment and was paying 
his first vi.sit to the riding-school. 

“yor ’orsc,” cried the iii.structor. 

The recruit advanced gingeily, and 
examin»^d his mount with great care. 

“What’s it got this strap round it 
for ? ” he said, pointing to the girth. 

“Well,” explained the i.i.st nictor, 

“ you see. all our ’orses 'avc u keen 
sense of ’umoiir, an’ as they sometimes 
’ave sudden fits of laughter w hen t hev see 
the recruits, we put’em bauds r.nmd ’em 
to keep 'em from split tin' their rides. 


lOO TOUGH. 

A Sc )TSMVN who was hf>li<lay-makiug 
in Atii riea thought he wtuild have a 
swim. He paid the moie y and joined 
t!io bathers. After lu* lind been in a 
fi vv minutes, the sy>f?etHtors nn the shore 
slmuted that the sharks were e(»ining. 

1 frcii'di it“ly the batliers all left the 
water, except t ho Seotsmau. W hen a 
slmrk CHIU'' near him, he pusherl it away 
with his foot. After he thoucht he had 
b-'en in long riioug]i, be lett the sea. 

'I’lio sjjeetators al once galhored 


THREE. 

A .SCHOOL-TEAOHER askod: ” How many kinds of Ik>i» 

are there ? ” 

Three pupils held up their hands. She pointed to one of i> 
‘‘Well. Jack, how many kinft> 
fiow'crs are there ? ” 

‘‘Three, teacher.” 

‘‘ Indeed ! And whnt aro the.' 
‘‘ Wild, tame, and collie.” 



A SUNNY, OPEN 
I ENANCE. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOR^ 
COMPETITION. 

\ rri7.c of A HANDSOME VOLVHi. 

olfcivd iiionth for t4ie bcsit “ 

sforv scut ill by a reader of tlie F 
'The .>-tt»ryctt(^ nml not bo oricinaJ. ' 
tlicy arc solwtcil. the soiirro 
st(iri('s lor this ixige. which ber- 

on or before tho * 220(1 of each inoBth 
.sent, on i>ost('unls, if (U^ftired, &xi*l lu 
till' nain • an*l address of the stetuL^r 
(l< arly written. 'J'he 1-klitor's drexsi 
all roinpetitioirs. mast bo re^rd<^ w 
\(ldres.s Tile Editor, ** Iktv's 'Ow 
4. Uonvcrle Street. Ixindon. K.t" 4. ^r- 
enve!o|K‘ or i»ostcanl ** Funny 
I'ctilion.” 

I’fa* winner of this month p 
| n>litii.n is (J. A. '• 5^ 

liold," Toekholes Hd.. l')ar\x-iMi. T. 
for the .sinryette entitled ** A 
a ‘ 'I’ackler.’ " 


1‘rintrd H (ireaf liritnin for the l‘roprirtors of Tiif Bov's Ovv.n Papir by the .\vr.\ui! pKrss (L. Vpcott GUI Ji Sou, Ltd.), Druri/ Lai.r. 






SOMETHING LIKE A CATCH ! 
Fishing for Conger off the East Coast. 


{Draivn Jor the “ Hov's Oivn Paf>er " by George Soper.) 




















(Serial Siory,) 

A Fifth Form Mystery. 

A Story of School Life. 

By HAROLD AVERY, 

Author of ** The Dormitory Flag,” ** Play the Game,” etc. 

{Ilhuftrated by T. M. H. Whitwell.) 

CHAPTER XXI. 

CRITICAL MOMENTS. 

burnt was notliing but a valontino, and that the Iloati’s 
quite satisfied.” 

“ Ji that’s so, then all 1 can say is Bontham’s about the 
only person in the place who’d bo taken in by such a rotten 
excuse,” returned Welch, impatiently. “ That letter ^ as 
a fake. I don’t believe Hamblo’s guv’nor ever sent it. Tho 
beggar got some [)al of his to write and post the letter, so 
that tho postmark would make it appcuir as if it came from 
his home.” 

“ Rather a risky thing to do, eh ? It means forging 
another man’s signature.” 

” Oh, Hamble doesn’t care what he does when he’s in a 
reckless mood. Just take tho smash-up in our class-room, 

'—that was his doing. ~ As for this letR^r, it’s quite likely 
that he wrote it himself and imitated his father’s hand¬ 
writing.” 

” Well, perhaps ho dkl,” laugliod Ihidlo. “ But it’s 
no use you or 1 suggesting such a thing to Bent ham, if 
that’s what you’ve got in your mind.” 

“ Of course it isn’t. There’s one follow who knows tho 
truth, and that’s young Kelly. 1 believe, if he were 
tackltul in the right way, he’d lot the cat out of the bag. 
One word from him would give the whole show away. I 
want you to speak to him.” 

” Why don’t you do it yourself ? ” 

“ Why, it’s lil^ this—I’ve b(‘eu at daggers drawn with 
him and Hamble since tho beginning of the term. If I 
VOL. XLIV. PART 12. 45 


was when lie was in tho act 
of putting Iiis books awaj\ 
at the end of afternoon 
school, that Undlo was 
button-holed by Welch, wJio 
led him off into a small 
music-room, where their con¬ 
ference w'as not likely to be 
interrupted or ob-serv ed. 

“ There isn’t much time 
before tho bell goes for tea,” 
began Welch. “ So I’ll just 
tell you quickly what it is 1 
want you to do. By tho wa>', 
you sit just in front of young 
Kelly in prep, don’t you ? ” 
” Yes.” 

“That’s all right—thought 
you did. Now, look here, 
I suppose) you feel, the same 
as I do, that Hamble ought to 
exp()Sed for prigging that fiver ? Well, I believe, we 
)iild bring it off between us, if you would giv’e me vour 

“ I don't .see how anj’one's going to do that,” replied 
nclle, w ith a shrug of his .shouldei*s. “ I’m told that 
[amble has got his jieoplo to write saving that what 1 k) 



Dotting an “ I.’ 
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tried to talk to him the probability is he’d refuse to say a 
word. Anyway, he’d smell a rat. I Iiaven’t spoken to 
him for weeks, and the mere fact of my doing so now would 
put him on his guard.” 

XJndlo know that liis companion was wildly aipdous to 
be revenged on Hamble. It did not seem strange, there¬ 
fore, that Welch should be scheming to unravel the problem 
of the five-pound note. 

‘‘ What is it you want mo to say to Kelly, then ? *’ he 
asked. 

Welch commenced a detailed explanation of his plot. Ho 
w’as still talking when the boll rang for tea. 

” It’s quite easy,” he concluded. ” You’ll just malce 
out that you are saying this because you don’t want him 
to get into a lovv ; then ask him a simple question. Ten 
chances to one he’ll say ‘ No,’ and then you’ve got him. 
That’ll be quite enough.” 

“ You are a .sly dog,” laughed Undlo. “ I don’t mind 
S})eaking to him, but, miiul you, that’s as far as I shall go 
in the matter. You’ll have to cmiy on after I’ve told you 
what he says.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Wekli. “You can 
leave the rest to mo.” 

Members of the school below the Sixth assembled as 
usual in tlie Big School for prep. Work commenced, and 
had been in progiess for about ten minutes when Undle 
leant back and slipped a note on to the desk immediately 
behind him. 

Kelly unfolded the sertq^ of paper, and i*ead the message 
scribbled in pencil. 

“ I’ve forgotten to bring my Virgil. Be a good chap 
and lend me yours when you’ve done with it.” 

“ All right,” whispered Kelly. 

In duo time the book was passed over. There was nothing 
in the incident to arouse .suspicion, though, for a moment, 
Kelly wondered why Undle had not obtained the loan from 
one of the boys who sat on either side of him. As a matter 
of fact, the pencilled note had been w’ritten in accordance 
with Welch’s instructions. The next step in carr 3 dng out 
the plot w’as taken immediately after prep had ocane to 
an end. 

“ Jolly good of you to lend it me,” said Undle, as he 
returned the book. “ Thanks ; I should have been in a 
hole if you hadn’t come to the rescue.” 

Ho moved on as if to overtake someone in the throng 
passing out of the Big School, then he hesitated and turned 
back. 

“ I say, Kelly, I’d rather like to speak to you for a minute. 
We’ll just stick our books away, then scoot down into the 
box-room ! ” 

On reaching the chamber in the basement, UiMile un¬ 
locked his play-box, and hauled out a smaii spirit stove, 
and a box of biscuits. 

“ You shall join mo in a brew of cocoa,” ho said, laughing, 
” in return for lending mo that book.” 

Kelly 1 Hesitated ; it struck him as rather odd that, at a 
time when the whole sf’hool had tunuxl their bocks on 
hims(^lf and Hamble, he should be ottered this entertain¬ 
ment, and hy a billow wlio harl hitherto never shown any 
desire to fri(*iidly. 

“ You siiid then! was somcf hiiig you wanteii to toll mo ? ” 
he murmurefl. 

“ I Ihoiijjlit <if it wln M I geve you baek that book,” 
I'fplif'd I'lidN'. “There's au old .saying ‘ one good turn 
d<-^ei-vris ariothei-,’ ami if struck me 1 might be able to do 
y<ai oiif*. W aif a jilT ^^I^ile | fetch sou\e water.” 

'I'he spr;i!<<>r hurried off, nod reftirned after having filled 
liis lit lie s.nie('i)aii at one of tlio taps in the adjacent 
lav>itr)rv. 

“ A good hot oil]! of cocoa warms one up these cold 
nights,” ho began, with tlio, genial air f)f a host. “Now, 
look hore, Kcllv, I don't want to get yonr ha(‘k np by 
tonehim/ on wlrit may l)(^ a sore snhjeet. I’vo b<ien in 
rows mvM'll, an<l I know w hat, it fet'Is like. I’m just going 
to give yon a friendly ti[). It's about that livo-pouiid 
note.” 


“Oh, I don’t see you need-began KeUy. 

“No—just give me a chance to ex^rfaim You f 
Hamble have been left to yourselves pretty much of !. 
so you haven’t had much chance of hearing what cv 
fellows are saying.” 

“ I don’t care what they say.” 

“ Don’t get ratty, but just listen to what I’m goinr: 
tell you. What the fellows—at an 5 ^ rate, the fellows in 
class—ake saying is that you had nothing to do ^ 
taking that fiver, but that, when yon found Harablr i 
got it, you made up your mind to keep yoiir mouth ' 
and not to give him away.” 

Kelly gave a snort of impatience. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” he said. 

“ Well, my boy, I’m just telling you wliat’s the gen 
verdict. Everyone says >*’3 a rotten shame that 
should get into a row becau.se of Hamble. He think>? * 
letter he got from home has settled the business, b r 
hasn’t. He’ll be let down badly before long—aud v 
too, if ycH don’t choose to .step clear.” 

“ Why, what d’you .suppo.>?e is going to happen nw 
inquired Kelly. 

Undle shrugged his shoulders, as if something piv\. • 
his giving a direct answer to the question. Then lie u 
on tc say: 

“I’ve read soinewhei'e tnat even clover peopl'% ^ 
they commit a crime, do some stupid thing that, in ' 
end, gives them away. Exactly what I }K>aril I < 
repeat, because it was told me in confidence, but 11 
to ask you one thing. It may, perhaps, give you a 
as to what’s likely to happen. I Buppo.se Hamble n- 
told you that there was something else in that Jajir 
va.se besides the five-poimd note ? ” 

With well affected carelessness, Undle reached int- 
play-box for a tin of condensed milk, as ho askt'd 
question, but he listened mtently for-the reply. It v,. 
critical moment. Welch had predicted that Kelly 
be surprised into saying “ No,” in which case the i 
inquiry would be, “Then he led you to believe that 
note was all he found in the vase ? ” It was natun' 
suppose that, taken off his guard, Kelly woiild answer 
question in the affirmative, and by so doing aduiii 
Hamble was the thief. 

“ Eh ? ” prompted Undle. 

For a moment it seemed as if Welch’s little plot w 
prove successful, then suddenly the whole scheme wir'. 
pieces. 

“ Look here,” began Kelly with a sneer. “ I 
know if there’s been a rew^ard offered for the jx^rson 
finds out who bagged tliat vase ; but yOu aren’t like!, 
get it, Undle, if there is. You’re no good whatever 
detective. I should drop it if I wore you, and pkv. 
something else” 

“Detective!” returned the otlier, with an atT 
to look surprised. “ What on earth d’you uvw- 
that t ” 

“ Wliy, you’re trying to tmp me into sa\’ing that H r 
prigged the va.so. It’s no good, simply because h«‘ r 
did anything of the kind.” 

“ My dear chap- ** began Undle. 

“ Oh, shut up,” interrupted Kelly. “ Got on 
your brew ; I’m off.” 

What followed was quite unintentional. I'lidk r. 
move as if to delay the other’s departure, ami 
attempted to sweep him aside with his left ami. ! 
doing liis hand struck against the jagg<id top of tlx 
donsod milk tin. It cut like a razor. 

“I .say!” exclaimed Undle, with goiiiiiuo c 
“I never meant to do that. It was your own fan' 
silly ass.” 

“ You shouldn’t have got in my way,” growlc-l k 
“ No—I don’t want youi* help. I can inamigo to ti- : 
iiiysolf.” 

The cut was in the fle.shy part of his hand, and k* * 
im awkwarrl attempt to bandage it with his haiidlirx 
then, going to the lavatory, lie tried to check th' * 
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i>!ockI by lioldiiig the wouiul iiuclor a stream of coid water 
rom one of tlio ta^xs. 

“ Good tiling it wasn’t mv wrist,” ho muttered. ” Those 
K'astl}' tins cut worse than a knife.” 

The door swung open, and Priest appeared. Ho seemed 
4 little out of breath, as if ho had been running round in 
base of someone. 

” Haven’t seen Welch, I suppo.so ? ” lie asked quickly. 
‘ Confound the chap, where’s he gone ? ” 

The last words were muttered in a barely audible tone, and 
he speaker disappeared just as abruptly as ho had come. 

Kelly tried the effect of tying a piece of cord round his 
rrist, but with no satisfactory result. He began to 
oalizo that the cut was not of the kind which can be 
ilastered over with stamp paper. 

” I .shall have to get this patched up with a piece of 
trapping,” he thought. “ I shall be getting blood all 
vor the shen^ts if I go to bod with it like this.” 

There was no time to lose, and, binding his handkerchief 
•nco more round his hand, lie sot off for the matron’s 
•arlour. His story was merely that he had gashed liis hand 
n a freshly opened tin, and, as such injuries wore not 
iicoinmon, Mi's. Woburn asked no questions, but prepared 
o render fii’st aid. As she did so the bell rang which gave 


tlie signal for the boys below the Sixth Form to pass on 
to bed. 

It’s a nasty cut,” said the matron. “ I'm not sure 
but that it wants to be stitched. Yoiril have to wait Avhilc 
I do the best I can, and then lot me see it agiin in the 
morning.” 

It took some time for the wound to be bathed and 
bandaged, and the tramp of feet, pa.ssing to the dormitory 
landings, had long since died away into silence before 
Ml'S. M'oburn completed her task. For some momenta 
longer she detained the patient while she remarked on tlio 
need for caution when using a tin-openor ; at length Kell^^ 
was allowed to dejiart. 

Ho laiew that a word from the matron would excuse his 
being late in liis dormitor\’, and ho suddenly rornombored 
that he had left a metal box containing a cake of soap in 
his class-room locker. Uniler ordinary circumstances ho 
would have slipped it in liis pocket Ixifore joining the 
general proco.ssion upstairs. 

” I might as well get it,” ho thought. ” Th(»re’s no 
earthl 3 '^ reason wh\' I shouldn’t, and I shall want it in the 
morning.” 

His slippered feet made no sound as ho hurried along the 
dosorted corridor, now but dimly lit bj’ a single gas jot. 

He had noarlj' 1*0110110(1 the Middle Fifth class¬ 
room when ho hoard a door opcai at the far 
end of the passage, and someone came hurrving 
past him. A moment later Kelly saw that it 
was Lowan, and halted, expecting to be 
questioned -as to wh>' he vias not in his 
(lormit-orv. To his surprise the prefect pas.sod 
him without a word, and going at a jiaco which 
was more like a trot than a walk. 

“ He must have .soon mo,” 
pondered Kell^'. “I suppose ho 
was in a hurrv so didn’t want to 
lose time, but I should have 
thought he’d have stopp.ed to ask 
what 1 w as doing.” 

Kellj' pau.sod till the light patter 
of hasty footsteps had cea.sod, 
then he moved on again. An 
instant later ho stopped with a 
jerk. 

“ Hullo, what th'' dickens is 
that ? ” he ejaculated below' his 
bi'eatli 

Ho was now within throe fcxit 
of the clo.sod door of the Middle 
Fifth class-room, and, in 
the glass ventilator above, 
two (piick flashes had 
come and gone as if made 
b\' the reflected lu'arn 
^ V from an electric torch 

Kelly .stood listening ; for 
a moment idl was silence, 
then ho could have swc)rn 
he heard the low miinnui 
of a voice 'The sound 
was followed an instant 
later by a muflhjd scrape, 
as if one end of a 
desk had been pn.shod 
out of place. 

Kelly crept forward 
on tip-toO; and made a 
fresh discovery. Contrary 
to Mr. T.ifferd’s strict 
injunctions, the key was 
no longer on tlio out¬ 
side, and the door 
had been locked from 
within. 

” What’s up now’ ? ” 
thought Koll,y. 


‘ A good hot cup of cocoa warms one up these cold nights,’ he began, %vith the genial air of a host.' 

{See page 70G.) 
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“IF'S" IN HISTORY. 

XVI.—If Mary, Qnecu of had bct'U »igly, and how Lord Murray, ReRcnt, might liave fared ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 

* FOUND! 


K ELIA’ S brain worktnl rapidly as ho stood hesitating 
in the corrirlor. He leinembered Mr. Liffortrs 
complaint of having found this sumo door locked 
on the inside; then <;ame a recollection of the way 
in wliich things lia<l been thrown about the class-room, 
for which wild act he and Hamblo had been held respon¬ 
sible. 

“ .My liat ! prshaps the chap's at it again,” muttered 
Kelly. 

The imptilse seized liim to rattle the door-handle, an<l 
ask who was in the room, tlien it struck him that the 
matter was too serious fru* a iioIkmIv like himself to deal 
with. He mii.st g('t one of the preh‘cts to come and in¬ 
vestigate—Ciaith, if lie could b<‘ found. 

d'iio mutter of low voices was audible again as Kelly 
stepfjcil cautiously away from the door ; at a safe distance 
from the clas.s-room he starte<l to run, and a few seconds 
later luul reache<l tlu^ study corridor. Oakshot, who 
haf)pened to be strolling <lown the passage, glared at him, 
ami seemed about to bar his ])rogi*css. Kelly, however, 
slipped past his cousin, and. on nniching the sanctum of 
the senior |)r(*fect, plunged into the room without waiting 
for his single rap on the <loor to b(^ answered. 

Inside the study Craith stood talking to Lowan. Even 
in that moment of intense <'x<Mt(*m(*nt, Kelly noticed the 
curious expression on Lowan's fac’e, and wondered what 
it meant. 'I'lie senior looked like a peuson who was just 
beginning to recover from the shock of some big sui 7 )rise. 

1 <lon't know what made me do it,” he w’as saying. 
‘‘ It was just- 

“Hullo!” infciruptfsl (iaith, as h(^ turne<l his head, 
and su<Mcnl\ Is'came awai’e of tie* junior who ha<l intruded 
upon the piiva(*y of liis <l(‘n. “ W hat d'yoii want, I'd 

like t(» kumv ? ” 

Kelly's reply was so hnrriod and brcathle.ss as to be 
almost unintelligible. 

I cut my hand, and Mi-s. W’obuin's been «lo<*toring it — 
that's why I'm not \i|)stairs. 1 went alo ig to the Middle 
k'lfth class room to fct< lj sona*thing I'd left there, an<l 
coukln’t got in The door was lo<*kc»l. Theiv's something 


going on there, 

I wish you’d cc’: 
and 800 what it 
“My goo<^l chii 
what do 1 caro if i;. 
door is locktxl ? '' 

“ But it’s K 
done before. Lifi* ’- 
found ho conldn • 
got into the roii 
on the night of th- 
concort.” 

“ Always sor:.** 
thing mysteri'' 
happening in thi 
old class-rotn'i. 
growled Crail! 
“You might as 
tell me it'.s haunt- I 
Get on to bed.” 

“ No, jIo listtsi. 
protestoil K 0 1 h 
“ Thera must b 
something fis). 
about it, an<l > 
romemf>er w* h - 
liappcmsl there ii-• 
long ago. The z 
isn’t lit, and t'. 
door's loektxl on tl 
inside.” 

“ Not your fri*-: i 
Hamhlo up to si>r 
fresh game, I suppaso ? ” inquireil t’’ 
senior prefect, acidly. 

For just a moment Kelly was as-isi’ 
with an awdul feeling of doubt lest this suggest, 
might bo correct, then his faith in his friend prt*vaile<i. 

“ It’s not Hamhle,” he crie<l, “ but it may very lik- 
be the person w ho got us both sus|>ectod of .smashing i. 
those things. That’s wdiy I w’ant you to fiiul out wh 
in tlio class-room, and what he’s doing. You'll have • 
hurry, or you may Ik 3 too late.” 

“ I supi>oso I’d bettor go,” muttered Craith, Uinil’. 
to T^waii. “ You might come too.” 

The speaker opeiuxi his table drawer and took out a 
electric tondi. 

“If this turns out to be nothing but a many's nest, you 
Kelly,” ho grow’led, “ you will shortly be asking i 
matron to render first aid for a thick ear. Cbino on ! “ 

Craith led the way out of the study, and, with Low 
at his side, strode ofT at a quick p€ice down the corri-i ' 
Oakshot, who had l.con awaiting the reappearance of I 
cousin in the btiiof that the youngster must g 

himself into some fi’esh bother, seized Kelly, and, b- 
ing his arm in a vico-liko grip, followed in roar of t 
other tw'o. 

“What’s up?” snarled Oakshot. “What on eai' 
have you boon doing now' ? ” 

Kelly commenced a breathless explanation, so c 
fusing that Oakshot’s first impression w'as that KoIIn- h 
locked Mrs. Woburn in the Middle Fifth class-room t 
having cut his hand with a tin-opener. This error h 
scarcely l',oen corrected wdion there came a sharp, !• 
voiced command from Craith. 

“ 8hut up, you two ! ” 

In silence the party hurried along tho class-room com* 
at length coming to a halt as they aiTived within a few 
of their goal. Tho gas jet which lit tho passiige was 
burning, an<l all sceme<l cpiiet. In the hush it seemenJ 
Kelly that tho thumping of his own heart was loud encuu 
to give an alarm. 

With a warning gosturo Craith mised his liand. 

“ Hist ! ” ho whis[)ered to Lowan. “ Can you !. 
anything ? ” 

The question had scarcely been asked when each mee b 
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f the little party started as if from tJie ehoc-t of an c'.cKtrii* 
lock. Craith found himself standing on Lowan’s toes. 
Idle Oalcshot’s grip on his cousin’.s arm boc-aino positi\'oly 
ainful. Tlio silence had been broken by a muflied shout, 
>llo\vod immediately l)y a prodigious crash wliich seemed 
.3 shake the whole place. It was almost tis if an earth- 
make liad brought down one of the class-room walls. 

‘‘ Great Scott ! • wliat’s happened ? ” gasjjed Craith. 

Ho sprang to the door, but found, as Kelly had reported, 
hat the key was turned on the inside of the lock. 

“ ho's in there ? ” demanded Craith, rattling the 
andle. “ ^^■hat on earth are you doing ? ” 

There wa.s no rej)ly. The football captain jumped 
orward, and commenced hammering with his fist. 

“ Look here,” he shouted, “ if you don’t unlock this 
oor we’ll burst it ojion.” 

“ You’d better make liaste, or they may scoot through 
he window,'’ suggested Kelly. 

“ Confound ! I never thouglit of tliat,” muttered 
)aksliot. ” I’ll get out through the cloak-room, nip 
o\md. and cut them off.” 

He took a stride, then halted a,s Lowan caught liirn by 
he sleeve. A faint rattle told that the key was being 
limed in the lock. 

” Look out ! ” whispered Oak.shot. 

As the door slowly opened the three {>refocts braced 
homsclvcs to witlLstaml a rush ; but 
he solitary figure which appeared on 
ho threshold made no attempt to 
’scapo. The dim light from the distant 
ins jot fell on a white and terroi- 
tricken face. Jt was W elch. 

I .say,” ho cried, ‘‘for mercy’s sake 
•omo in and do some- 
hing. I believe that 
•hap’s been badly hurt! ” 

“ W"ho ? — how ? ” 
ejaculated Lowan. 

“ Priest—boon crush¬ 
'd ! ” gasped Welch. 

Craith sprang into the 
■lass-room, anti pressed 
h€> button of his electric 
orch. .For a moment 
lO was silent, then, as 
he beam of light piercetl 
die darkness, lie gave 
cent to a cry of blank 
istonishment. 

** Mv hat ! — what’s 
his?” 

The big nest of lockers, 
ho same which Air 
Lifford had ordta'cd 
Kainblo to assist in 
iioving, had fallen for¬ 
ward and crashed down 
I poll the (aids of the 
ifmrcst rows of desks, 
vvliich, though damagtMl, 
uid [irevented the block 
:rom coming dowTi flat 
>11 the floor. W’ith 
Welch’s dismal appeal 
for help still ringing in 
;ii.s eais, the thought 
>ccurred to Craith that 
sonieono hatl been 
•rushed between the 
ockci-s and the desks, 
hen ho caught sight of 
someone crawling out 
'rom under the wreck- 
igo. A flash of the 
orch, and the follow' 

a as recognised as It was Welch. 

Priest. He rose badly hurt 1 ’” 


unsteadily to his foot, and stood rubbing his shoulder as 
if he had not yot sufTicientlj" recovered from the shock of 
the disaster to realize what had occurred. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” cried Craith. 

“ No, not much,” was the muttered ropl\'. “ nruised 
my shoulder—fell under the desks—thought tlio beastly 
thing was coining down on top of mo.” 

Lowan produc'd a box of matches and lit the gas. Kelly 
shot a glance in the direction of Air. Liffenl’s desk and tlie 
blackboard, but there was no sign of a fresh outrage having 
been attempted in that direction. Save for the nest of 
lockers, now' lying aslant upon the deslis, the class-room 
presentod its usual appearance. 

“ W’hat have you two been doing ? ” demanded Craith. 

Even tlie most casual obserier could hardly have fait'd 
to notice tlio quick glance exchanged 
between W’elch and his companion 
before either of them offemd to 
answer tlio question. 

” What have you 1 eon doing ? ” 
repeated the 
senior prefect in 
a still more 
peremptory tono 


‘I say,’ li 3 crlei, ‘come in and do something. 1 believe that chap’s been 
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“ Why, it was like this,” began Priest, in a voice which 
told that liis nhoiilder was still giving him pain. ” Welch 
dropped a book behind the lockei-s, and wanted to get it; 
so ho asked mo to help him sliift oiio end of the block. I 
don t know how wo did it, but the confounded thing must 
be top-heavy—it was down almost before wo saw that it 
was falling.” 

Without a word Lowaii ste[)pcd into tlie space between 
the bottom of tho overturned lockers and the wall. Ho 
stooped down, and picked something off tho floor. 

“ There is a book here,” lie inuttoi*cd. “ Hum—yes, 
it’.s got Welch’s name in it.” 

Craith shrugged his shoulders ; thougli the fluding of 
the book might bo regarded as evidence in support of the 
statement which had just been made, he felt sure it was 
not the real explanation of the mishap. 

” Oh, that’s not good enough,” he growled. ” If it 
was merely that Vjook you were after, why should you come 
to get it now, when you ought to be in your dormitories ? 
Why should you lock the door ? ” 

” Well,” began W’elch in a hesitating tone, ” of coui’se 
wo knew we should get into a row if we w’ere found hei-e after 
the other fellows liad gone to bed, and that’s why we 
turned the key.” 

” But why should you run the risk of coming here now, 
when you might have done it during the day ? ” 

” Idffeid’s such a fldget,” returned Welch. ” He’d 
have Kicke<l up a row if he’d come in and found us trying 
to move the lockers, so I thought it was best to do it when 
he wasn’t likely to be about.” 

It may have been the sight of Kelly standing at his side 
which reiniudod Oakshot of something. He had the good 
sportsman’s love of justice and fair play, and it suddenly 
struck him that innocent persoas had, in the past, been 
allowed to suffer for the guilty. 

” I say, you two,” he began, ” I suppose you i*emeinber 
that smash up there was in this room not long ago, and 
which it was thought was Homble’s doing ? Well, I begin 
to think that it was your affair, and you’ve been up to a 
similar game agam to-night,” 

*‘Oh, do talk sense,” expostulated Priest. “What 
t^arthly reason do you suppose I should have to come and 
bash Hungs about in this class-room T ” 

” Besides,” chimefl in Welch, “ everyone agreed that 
wliat you’i*e referring to was done to spite Liffei*d. You 
can’t think I’ve any mason to go for him. I’ve always 
got on witii him well enough, though he is a ho{>oless crank.” 

CraitJi muttorcwl something below his breath, then stood 
glowering at tho two culprits in silence. Kor a moment 
ho had fancied them might Ix) some truth in Ookshot’s 
suggestion, but on furtlier reflection ho felt convinced that 
ucithor Priest nor Welch would have the hardihood to 
wreck tho conb^nts of a class-i-oom by way of paying off 
u grudge. Yet, wbat hud they b(‘cn doing ? Thom was 


something behind this disaster wliicli was still to U 
plained. 

” Do you think wo could lift those lockers up again 
inquired Lowan. “We might if we were all to giv- 
liand. It’s no good leaving them like tliis.” 

It struck Kelly that, in some queer way, Lowan - . 
gestion seemed to be welcomed by Welch and 
They both moved as if eager to assist. But they r- 
not expect to cover up their tracks by tilting t he kn i- 
back into place. The -broken desks would liave t • 
accounted for, and here were four independent witi;— 
to say how the damage had been done. They weiv siri 
bound to make a clean breast of it to Mr. LitTerd m ■ 
morning. Then, why should tliey both appear auximi- 
liave the block replaced T 

What seemed a pos.sible answer to the question 11 
suddenly into Kelly’s mind 

“It was something else besides that >K>ok they cj ; 
to search for,” he said to hinxstflf, “ and now' they 'd nr 
it wasn’t found.” 

Craith, Oakshot and Lowan were decidingi the bt‘>T • 
to handle the lockers, and so failed to notice wliat r 
younger companion was doing as he stepped quic*kl> 
the s[)ace behind the overtumetl block. Welch 
Priest were Ustening to what was being sahl by tlie t' 
prefects. At first Kelly could see notlihig btit the h 
boards of the floor, then his eye turned to the dlsuseti 
place which for so many weeks had been hidden b 
the lockers. During the previous sunimar term the 
had been cuiomed with a makeshift ornament of 
paper—it was there now. Kelly thouglit a moment, 
stooped dowm, and thrust his hand behind the dusty ; 
screen. The tips of his fingers encountered sonc: 
which felt like a bag of stones ; he gripped it, then, * 
its resting-place on the bars of the grate, drew’ fo:r 
bundle tied up in a handkerchief. Tlie next instant t 
was a prodigious clatter as one of the loo»e!>- tied k'; 
slipped, and the contents of the bundle poured down 
the hecuthstone. 

“ Now then, what am you about ? ” exclaimed CV. 

“ <l!et out of the way.” 

For a moment Kelly made no reply, but stood 
at what lay at his feet. 

“ Look sharp ! ” ordered Craith. 

“ Come here, Lowan,” said Kelly. Them's - 
thing I’d like you to see.” 

He backed out of tho narrow space to make wa 
Lowan. The latter reached the fireplace, then ciuia- 
halt. An instant later lie was dowm on his IisikIv 
knees. 

“ What is it ? ” inquired Oaksliot. 

Lowan sprang to his feOt. 

” It’s found at last ! ” ho almost sliouttxl. 
Japanese vase ! ” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

SAUVB QUl PEUT. 


F OH a moirirrit C.’iaidi forgot all about Welch and 
I’ricst. lie stood staring at Lowan, scarcely able 
to l)eli(!ve his own eais. 

” What d’you say it is ? ” he ask^xl. 

“ It’s tluj .J;pui(.'se vase, or what’s left of it,” said 
Lowim. “ Scdiicouo iTMist ha\’e smashed it, and then tried 
to hi<lt! (he hits iu this (iit’fjhwe.” 

As he spoke, he step|)('d out fro?ii behind the lockers, 
and l.iid tin; hmulle upon a deslc lusienth tlu^ lighted gas 
;et ; a \ ei y brief examination of the find led to a frc’sh 

t'ly. 

Ilnllo/’ erowled ('raifh. "Tliis is yoiir liandkei'chief, 
I'ritst. Ihsc's iiaine, marked in the corner.” 

"So that’s \\h\' \(tu were moving the ln<*kei-s,'’ t'X- 
i-laimed (^;ll^sllo^. " \’oii wanted to get tliis bmulle of 
broken ei<>els< i \ .” 


Ihiest had turned as while as a sheet. Ho moist* n- 
lips with the tip of his tongue, but ho 8eemc<l imr 
utter a word. 

“ I suppose you knew where tlii.s stuff w’as hid I* 
snapped Craith, rounding on Welch. 

“No—that is, not uijtil this evening,” was the ■ 
reply. 

” It wasn’t Welch’s doing,” began Tricst, at Iasi r 
liis tongue, and seeming to n^ali/.e that his owni eh. 
es<*aping utter ruin lay m making a full 
" J^ook here. I’ll tell you just w'hat happciuMl -I'll i 
everything, only there’s one thing 1 want you K 
] swear 1 never took that fiye-pound note.” 

“ ( Jo on,” said Craith, cuiTly. “ lx)t*s hear wliat v 
got, to say.” 

Friest begtm with a brief aceonnt of liow }i*‘ bail ; 
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tlie viise and collectod the fragments in his handkejtdiief. 

“ 1 was hunting round to make sure 1 luuln’t left any hits 
tj ing about,” he continued, “ when tlio boll rang for tea. 
[ meant to put the bundle in my locker, so I waited in the 
Tiuseum till I thought all the fellows had started for the 
lining-hall. I was about half way down th(‘ corridor when 
r saw two of the masters coming towards mo, though for 
the moment I didn’t recognize who tho>' were. . Tliey 
ladn’t noticed me, so I (hnlged into the nearest class-room, 
which happened to be the Middle Fifth's.” 

“ You said you meant to put the stuff in your own 
ocker,” muttered Oakshot. “ Instead of 
which you planted it in that grate.” 

“ I couldn’t help m> self,” went on Priest. 

‘ The two beaks I'tl seen were Manton and 
Lifferd. I heard Liffeitl’s voice, and made 
tiire he was coming straight 
nto the room. There was only 


** An instant later 
i was down on his 
inds and knees. 
AOiat is it?’ in- 
jired Oakshot.” 

{See page 710.) 


le thing I could .see to do with the bundle, and that was 
» chuck it into the gi’ate behind the paper screen. I was 
. such a state of mind 1 hardly knew' w hat I was doing, 
id, as soon as I heard those two pass the door, I bolted, 
was afraid, if I stayed w'heio I was and Liffeixl came 
ick, he’d find out what I’d been doing.” 

” And you left the vase in the gi*ate ? ” 

“ I left it there because there seemetl a chance that 
tlier Manton or Lifferd might spot me as 1 ran along the 
•rridor, and call me back. Then they’d have wanted to 
now w hat it was I'd got in my hand. W he:i I came 


round here after tea there were about a dozen fellows in 
the room. I didn’t want them to see what I was doing, 
.so I thouglit I'd better wait. Next day the lockei's were* 
moved round to where they are now, and all cliance of 
getting at the fiivplace seemed gone.” 

The speaker pau.setl to tak(» breath. Hiu listeners hail 
been dazed as it were by tJio flood of light now' thrown 
on what had for so long been a dark invslery. 'riiey. were 
beginning to recover from thinr fii*st feelingi of astonish¬ 
ment, and to understand clearl\' what had happeiiod. 

Oakshot's hatiT'dof foul play caused him to ex[)lotle with 
wrath. 

“ You must be a lilightor. Priest,” 
he cried. “Why didn't >011 tell 
Lowan what had liapixaied to the 
N'aso ? ” 

“ I thought, at first, I Fiiight bo 
able to get it mended,” was the 
weak n^pl\'. 

” How could you exjject to gid 
it mended when it was left lying in 
that grate ? ” 

” 1 tried to get it the same night 
I’d liad the accident,” began Priest, 
in a ^’ain attempt to olfor .some 
excu.se for his conduct. ” I hung 
about, down in the cloak-room, till 
after the other fellows had passeil 
on to bed, but, when I came along 
the corridor, I could see there was 
a light in the clas.s-room. I daren’t 
go in till I knew for certain if any¬ 
one was there, so 1 slipped out 
into the quad. I lookixl in thioiigh 
the window’, and was xovy nearly 
spotti'd by Lifferd l iiiLself.” 

” Yes, I came into the room just 
after that happened,” said Craith. 
” How did you get in and out after 
the door dowiLst nil’s had been 
locked ? ” 

” Tlirough one of the w indows it 
the museum.” 

/ “ Hum, and I suppose it was yi.i 

/ * who were fooling about liere on the 

riigh't of the concert. How’ did you manage 
to escape from Lifferd ? 

” I heard him scoot off, and guesserl hi 
was making for the quad. As soon a.s he’d 
gone, I .simply unlocked the iloor and 
walked away. I lay low in the reading 
room till the concert was o\ er.” 

” W'as W’elch with you ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then, there must have been someoni- 
eLso in the plot.'’ began t’raith. “ You 
said you were going to tell us everything, 
and now it .seems to me ytarie trying to 
dodge. ’I’ho fact that you got Welch to come here 
to-night shows that you Imew' you couldn't .shift 
that block of lockers by yourself. How did you 
expect to l>e able to get the vase if \ou'd no 
one else to lend a hand ? ” 

“ Why. I thought I could work it without 
moving the lockeis,’' leplicd Priest. “ I'd got a 
piece of cord with a fish-hook and a leatl sinker tied to 
one end. My idea was that, if I could get on top of the 
lockeis and lower the line down behind them. I might 
swing it about till the hook cauglit in that liandkerchief ; 
then I could have fished up tlie whole bundle.’' 

“Oho! so that fishing-line arrangement wss yours?” 
cried Craith. “ It w’f.s the thing Lifierd picbeil up the 
night someone had run amok in this cluss-ro<m. So that 
must ha\e beiMi your doing.” 

'Jho look of helpless chagrin on Prie.st’s face showed 
clearly that he had hoped to escape making this d:sclo.suic. 
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“ Well,—or—yos, it wtus,” lie admitted. 

“ But, man alive ! ” exclaimed Otikshot. “ What was 
the use of trying to .smash tlio place up ? That couldn’t 
do you any good.” 

” It was an accident, and all done almost befom I knew 
what had happened. To begin with, I must have dropped 
that piece of string. I wanted something to help me to 
climb on to the top of the lockem, and Td collared hold of 
Lifferd’.s chair. I was holding the beastly thing up about 
on a level with my face, to carry it between the rows of 
desks. The first step I took I trod on that lead bullet I’d 
fixed on the line for a sinker ; it rolled under my foot and 
over I went. 1 dropped the chair, w’hich fell on the writing- 
table. I myself went backwards, and up.sot the black¬ 
board ; it must have been the easel falling down side¬ 
ways against the wall that smashed the gas-globe. It 
made a frightful row, and I thought I heard someone 
coming, .so I dashed off, leaving the things just as they’d 
fallen.” 

“ I suppose you were pretty badly scared,” saiil Lovvaii, 
drily, “ or you wouldn’t have left your tishing-liiie. You 
might have known that someone would find it.” 

“ I didn’t know I’d dropped it,” admitted Priest. “ I 
thought it was in my pocket. When my foot slipped, I 
Iiad some vague idea that what I’d trodden on must have 
been a pebble or a marble.” 

” Prom what jmu said just now ,” went on Lowan, 
” you seem to have used that window in the museum 
as a sort of private posteni-gate. No doubt it was 
your face Hamble said ho saw', and his tale was true 
after all.” 

Priest remained silent, but liis so doing sliowcd clearly 
that Lowan’s surmi.se was correct. 

“ Look hoi*e. Priest,” began Oakshot angrily, “ I’ll 

tell you straight I shouldn’t have believed it possible that 
any fellow in the place could have acted as you’ve done. 
You mean hound, don’t you know that you’ve allowed 
otlujr fellows t<r bo suspected of having done all this ? 
There’s Hamble, and young Kelly ; those two have had a 
rotten time of it, and all because you hadn’t the pluck to 
say you’d smashed that rotten vase.” 

“It wasn’t the vase alone, it was the fact that, when it 
was known I’d taken the vase, everyone would say I’d 
cribbed that fiver. That's a thing I’ll .swear I never 
tiid. You may think wlrat you like of me, but I should 
never have dreamt of stealing mone^'. That’s why I’ve 


been so anxious, all along, to get that bumlle ou: i 
the grate.” 

” All along,” echoed Lowan. ” How did you first o . 
to know there was a five-pound note in the vase If ' 

In his anxiety to ward off the charge of having tfi 
the note. Priest was driven to admit sonictliing he nuj 
otherwise have kept to himself. 

” I read part of a letter you’d left lying alx>ui in ’j 
museum,” he said. ” That was how I first got to L 
that sometliing else besides the vase was miasiiig, an»l 
been on my mind ever since.” 

” When did Welch fii*st come in as a partner in : 
plot ? ” asked Craith. 

” Not until this evening,” answered Welch, anxiou-s ■ 
say what he could in his own defence. “ Ho aske«i in* i 
help him because he was desperately anxious to got it i! i 
to-night. He heard Lifferd talking to Blow'se, and .j 
that K) meant to have the block of lockers movtsi U; 
into their former position -some time to-monxrw.” 

Tliey miglit have found that bundle as soon 
block was moved away from the fii-eplace,” added Pti 
“ I know my name was on the handkerchief. What A\ > 
says is quite true. I told him he simply must come 
help me shift the lockers. It was no good fooling a’rn 
with another hook and line ; even if I’d the time to il. i 
one it might have proved useless. I don’t know* how 
managt^d to upset the beastly block. It was top-heav 
suppose, and we didn’t handle it the right way.” 

“You may thank your stars you weren’t siiui' 
against the end of the desks,” growled OaJeshot. “ N i 
perhaps, you and Welch will lend a hand in gettmij ■ 
thing upright again.” 

The combined effort of six pairs of arms rendeni 
task of lifting the lockers back into place a coniparaii>. 
easy one. 

Get off to bed,” ordered Craith. “ It’s too late n 
to speak to the Hoad, but you’d better be propaie^.! to i 
the music in the morning.” 

Oh, I know there’ll be a thundering row, ami I ' 
have to take the consequences,” began Priest, reckV- 
” But I tell you, once more, I never touched that fiver. I 
was tliat beast, Hamble, who stole it.” 

“ You’d better leave Hamble out of it,” cried Cr 
” Y^ou’ve let that fellow in for quite enough trouble aln 
you dirty cad. Get on to bed ! If yovi .say another 
I’ll kick you out of the room.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ALL CLKAR. 



WISH I’d been 
thertj,” grow'led 
Hamble. “ I should 
have sot a b o u t 
lYiest, and just 
about pounded the 
life out of him.” 

While dressing, the 
s|)eaker had re- 
coivetl from Kelly a 
hurried account of 
what ha<l happened 
the }rrovious even¬ 
ing in tlie Middle Fifth chiss- 
roum. The pair Iiud left tlioir 
iloMiiitory, and wcio strolling along 
the huKliiig. side by side. 

“ TJlose fellows wem too geutlo 
with him,” coiitiiiue<l Hamble. 
” I know I'd Jiavo iiiiido him eou- 
fess.” 

' ” Well, so lie did.” 

” Ho <h«hi't udniit that he'd 
btoN'ii the liver. F\ en now’, 


according to what you say, he’.s trying to make o 
was my doing.” 

“ I suppose he must have taken it,” nuittonNl K 
” But he swears ho didn’t. I my.self ratlier wondenvl 
(Vaith didn’t go for him on that point. Perhaf>< (’ 
and Lowan docideti to leave it till they take him tc t 
Head.” 

“ They ought to have hammered him till he tel l ' 
whole truth,” returned Hamble. “Until he doe< t.t 
he plenty of fellows who’ll still believ’o you hikI 1 h 
that note down at Sperling’s. Hist ! just mark tu 
minute till that man’s cleared off.” 

The last remark w'as matle as the speaker caught ^ 
of Oalojhot standing at the foot of the inaio siAir- 
Hamblo had got into the habit of avoiding the fix ' 
eaptaiii, and would have done so nt)w had not th<* r < 
man glanced up and beckoned to the pair with a <ui 
jerk of his hoarl. 

“ Fve been waiting for you two,” said Oak.dioi ; ' 

turning to Hamble he added, “ I suppoao you've fc 
w hat happenoil last night dowTi in your cla-sa-nKuti ’ 

“ I’ve just been saying tliat I wisli I’d been there, * 
the rtq)ly. “ I’d have poundtxi Priest into a jelly. 1 I 
allowed the whole sehool to think that all his dirtv * I 
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^ wore my doing. You wait till I get him outside in the 
quad. I’ll-” 

“ You can leave all that to the Hoad,” interruptod 
^ Oahahot. “You may depend the chap will got all ho 
deserves.” 

“ Yes, but even now lie won’t a<lmit he stole tliat bank 
note. If ho took the vase, then it staiuls to reason he took 
the fiver.” 

“ Ho didn’t,” said the senior. “ It turns out no one 
^ took it.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Kelly. “ Then, I suppose all that 
> yarn about a five-pound note being in the vase is bunkum ? ” 


“ No, that was all true ; but the note’s boon found.” 
i “ Kound ! ” echoed Hainblo. “ Where ? ” 
t “ It 8 a rum thing,” began Oakshot, but it all seems 
to have happened about the same timo. While those two 
ollows were fooling about in your class-room, Lowan was 
II the museum. You’ll know that, below that glass- 
ronted cupboard, there are some drawoi*s. howan was 
-outing out one of the drawei-s, and there he found the 
uoto.” 

“ But how difl it come to bo in a place like that ? ” 

I “ There’s only one way in which it can Ijo explained, and 
ht^t seems reasonable enough. Priest says that, when he 
ook the vase out of the cupboard, he tumo<l it upside down 
,.o see if there was any mark on the bottom. As he did so 
f\\G note must have dropped out and fallen into the drawer, 
-vhich couldn’t have been properly shut. The fiver slipped 
lown between some old note-books, and so got lost.” 


^ “ I mot Lowan scooting along the corridor,” said Kelly. 
‘ I suppose he was on his way to tell Craith. They seemed 
m a state of mind ttl 30 ut something when I barged into 
the study to let Craith know about the class-room door 
being locked.” 

The grim look on Oakshot’s face softened as he turned 
Uy his cousin. 

Someone ought to present you with a sugar bi.scuit, 
young Kelly, ’ he began. “ You’re not much to look at, 
but you’re as sharp as they make ’em. It’s a jolly good 
thing tliat you acted as you did. If you hadn’t, there 
might liave been another confounded mysteiy about that 
class-room, and no one able to explain 
how it was done.” 

Oh, 1 didn’t do anything to make 
about,” muttered Kelly. 

“ You did,” insi.sted Oakshot, with an 
approving thump which made the 
recijiient stagger. “ And it’s quite 
possible tJiose beggars would have 
covered up their tracks if you 
hadn’t thought of looking in tlio 
fireplac*e. They might have 
got that bundle another 
time. Welch would have 
fished it out after the 
lockei-s had been moved, 
and they’d have taken goo<l 
care to chuck the pieces of 
the vase away in some place 
whem tliey’d never be 
found.” 

“ You’ll right,” cried 
Hamble. “ And he’s stuck 
to mo through thick and 
thin. Yes, you have, Kelly; 
you’ve been a jolly good 
friend—the only chap in 
the place who’d believe 
what I .said.” 

The last words seemed to 
give a fi-esh turn to Oak- 
shot’s thoughts ; for a 
moment he stood looking 
rather glum and a bit con¬ 
fused. 

Look here, Hamble,” ho 
blurted out, “ I’m sorry.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ Oh, for the way I’ve 
treated you all along. 
You’re a bit of a rotter 
in some things, but I ought 
to have known that you 
were too good a sjjortsman 
to play such an out-and- 
out rotten game. That’s 
about all I can say, and I 
hope you’ll forgive me.” 

“ Oh, hang it all, there’s no need for you to feel like that,” 
exclaimed Hamble, rather taken aback at being apologised 
to by a great man like Oakshot. “It was partly my own 
fault for getting out of that window, the night before the 
match. I won’t play the fool again. You must give me 
another chance.” 

There was no time for further talk. Oakshot grinned, and 
held out his hand. 

“ Right-o ! ” ho said. 

Mr. l.,ifford arrived in his class-room a few minutes late, 
and, under oirlinary circumstances, his entry would have 
been followed by a scattering of largesse in the shape of 
impositions. Boys wore supposed to bo seated at their 
desks, in an orderly manner, instead of which Chubb and 
Peel wore making speeches, each trying to shout down the 
rival orator, while half a dozen boys seemed to bo attempt¬ 
ing a combined assault on Hamble and Kelly. There was 
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a scuIHe, and a Hiiddoii fall of silence lis the master walked 
to his desk. .His face, to everyone’s astonishment, wits 
illumined with what lookt'd like a ray of wintry sunshine. 
The Middle Fifth afterwards declared tliat it was the first 
time they had over .«eon Mr. Lifferd smile in .schooltime, and 
the incident marked the commencement of a better under¬ 
standing between master and boN S. One .seat was vacant 
.—that of W’olch—who, it was undei*stood, had been sum¬ 
moned to an interview with the headmaster. 

Mr. Liffei-d took his .seat, fingered his mark-book and 
blotting-pad in an absent-minded wa}^ and for a few 
moments i*emained .silent. 

“ I intended to liave made a few remarks before we 
commenced work,” lie began, “ but 1 fancy Pool and 
Chubb have rather taken the wind out of my sails. It is 
a little difiicult to listen to two speakei’s at the same time, 
but 1 quite agree with them, so far as 1 was able to make 
out what they were saying. Some of the adjectives whioli 
C’hiibb employed in describing Priest were, perhaps, rather 
more forcible than I myself might have ventured to use, 
but I can imagine that the speaker was rather carried awa^\' 
with the force of liis own eloquence.” 

Mr. Lifford’s humour was rather like a painful attemfit to 
turn the wheels of a machine which has become rusted from 
long disuse. The class, however, show'cd their appreciation 
of it with a hearty laugh. This, they felt, was something 
now, and in itsc^lf an augury of h.appior times* in .store. 

“ Come in,” said Low an 

The pt*rson wlio had knocked at the stufl\ door pro\'ed 
to 1 k^ Hamble. The odd expression on his face made it 
difficult to guess the object of his vi.^it. Ho looked rather 
like a pei-son who has braced himself up to go and have a 
tooth extracted. 

“ I— -or—want to speak to you,” he lx>gan. 

“ I suppo.se you’ve come to rub it in, oh ? ” said Lowan, 
with a faint smile. 

“ To rub it in ?—how’ d'you mean ? ” 

“ About this museum affair,” I’cqdied the .senior w’oarily. 
“ 1 thought, at one time, it w’as your doing, and now 
you’i-o going to tell mo wdiat a fool I’ve been.” 

“ No, it’s not that,” burst out Hamble. “ Now' the thing 
has been cleared up I feel I can come and talk to you freely. 

I brought it on my.self, Low’an—I moan your getting it into 
your head that it was my doing, and, of coui*se, that .s-tupid 


valentine made things w’oise. But 1 ought not to lii\ 
badgered you as I have done, sending you that letter al>;j 
the mu.soum and-- ” 

“ Oh, that’s all ancient liistory now',” internipteil il/ 
other. “ L(?t bygones be bygones.” 

“ Yes, but that story I wrote ; it was silly rot, and i 
Imow it made you jolly w'ild.” 

“ Perfiaps it did,” admitted Lowan ; then, after a 
he continued : “ Yoii see, Hamble, I didn’t know exactl 
what you w'ere driving at, and I’ve been in an awful star 
of mind about that fiv'e-pound note.” 

“ My hat !—so have I.” 

“ W ell, then, you can imderstand my feelings. I'd ^ 
it on my mind that the fellows would think I’d stolen tl 
money, and your serial story seemed to be founded on tk. 
idea.” 

” Pooh ! But that’s utter nonsense,” exclaimetl Haiub.. 
” Look hei'o, you—you are a fool.” 

“ Eh ? ” ejaculated the editor of the Mercury, rai^'C.- 
his eyebrows in astonishment at the visitor's agreeab 
frankness. 

“ M'hy, in ev er supposing that anyone would tliink you 
steal money. Of comse, no one ever did. It’s becausi' yi> 
keep .so much to youiself that you get such rotten kk-i- 
into your head.” 

Lowan smiled. M’hat had just been said warmed b 
heart, and at the same time had a queer effect on his nn!,- 
like the adjustment of a telescope, which brings things mu 
their proper focus. For a few moments ho sat tliiukiniz 

“ Well, j^erhaps you’re right,” he murmured. “ Bu 
you .see, Hamble, for one thing I’m no good at games.” 

“ Yes ; but you’re jolly good at other things. You a.*! 
always ready to do w’hat you can for the school.” 

Lowan shook his head, then he burst out laughing. 

” You’re a good chap, Hamble,” ho said. ” I’m s-.t:. 
there should ever have been this bother about that 
You got my back up, and I w’as wTong in supposing it wJ' 
your doing. However, let’s agree to forget all about 
now', and start afresh. There’s that French proverb whic.. 
says that when all is understood all is forgiven.” 

The speaker pau.sed for a moment, then, with a dry snu 
lie added : “ We might make it a bargain that, if I tuiti uj 
and play footer this afternoon, you’ll sit dow n, later on, ai;. 
write an article for the Mercury'' 

” No,” said Hamble firmly. ” Never again ! ” 


THE END, 


“ Greatness thrust upon him.” 



By HELEN LAWUENCr. 

ASTEU Perseu.s Alexander, 

Small of courage, slight of 
frame, 

Finds it, ulus I no .-<111001^0 

To bear a mighty name 

When he creeps into the 
cla.-is-roorn. 

Smith, who’s always wide¬ 
awake. 

C’l'ies, “ Beiiold tlie hero 
enters! 

How the very- room doe.^ 
shake ! ” 

'I'lien tho monitor ho fags 
fur — 

As ho leisurely ro. 
treats — 


Uemarks, ” How swift are the movements, 
Perseus, of your w'inged feet I ’* 

His efforts on tho “ horse ” at Gym. 

Have moved some wag to say, 

“ Young Alex finds Bucephalus 
Too much for him to-day.” 

But all such troubles pale before 
The anguish that ho knows, 

When, struggling w'ith his Iliad, 

He sees the serried rows 

Of Homer, Plato, Xenophon, 

There on the shelf in line ; 

The sight of such a long array 
Sends shivers dow’n his spino. 

'J’hen it is he realises. 

While his cheeks with tears are w'ot, 

'J’hat for him there aro existing 
Other worlds to conquer yet 
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Tiie Sails Hoistej. 


Sailing Bicycles. 

How to Rig and Use Them, 

By R. A. BALFOUR. 


ment, and shows the size of the sails. They were hoisted by a cord 
fastened to the yards on the sails, through rings on the top of 
the ma.sts and so down to the hand. All sorts of oddments came 
in useful os material, but garden wire, nails, and old curtain 
fittings were very popular. 

Having got so far, we turned our attention to my friend’s 
macliine. This was a lady’s model, so wo had to devise a fresh 
method of attachment. 

Diagram A show s how we adapted the idea to a lady’s machine. 
The shaded parts are those we added, while the frame of the 
machine is left plain. Tlie strut on w'hich the mainmast rests 
was, in this case, a plank about in. by | in., and the remaining 


O NE school holiday, a few years ago, a friend and I found 
ourselves with nothing to do, tlio reason being that 
we had already done everything wo could think of. 
For a day or two we roamed vainly about .seeking a 
now idea. Then suddenly we decided to put sails on our 
bicycles, and at once started to put the idea into execution. 
We soon reali.sed that it was not going to be os simple as wo had 
thought. Taking my maednno first, we foimd that the mast 
w ould have to be put in front; if it was fixed just in front of the 
handle bars the sail came too close to your face. We decided to 
have another sail behind the saddle, so that the other need not 
bo 80 large. Then we di.scovered that the mast behind the 
stiddle would have to fold flat, or el.se we could not mount the 
machine. 

The photograph on the next page shows how the foremast w as 

fastened. An iron bracket w’as 



5/Of Elevation 

Tripod Mast. 


lashed as .shown, and the mast 
mounted on the end. To .sup¬ 
port it a garden cane was 
lashed along the top tube of 
the bicycle, a id another ran 
from the chain case, up past 
the head on the opposite side, 
and both of them were lashed 
to the mast itself, which 
was a stout cane about 5 
ft. long. 

Another photograph shows 
how the folding mast was fit ted 
behind the saddle. Tlio hinge 
was a wire pin, which ran 
through a hollow'ed-out block 
of wood and the foot of the 
mast, which rested in it, and 
tlie two canes, from the 
saddle to the boom, eicted as 
guides. It was hoistecl by a 
cord biwtened about 6 in. 
from the bottom, wdiich was 
led through the sa<.idle tube 
and then through a ring 
attached below the handle¬ 
bars. When it was in the 
raised position it was secured 
by slipping a loop on this 
cord over a ring on the top 
tube. TTie cord from the 
corner of the sail passed 
through the same ring, and 
was joined by the cord from 
the other sail, so that the 
one cord trimmed both sails 
and could easily be held or 
fastened. 

The photograph above gives 
an idea of the general arrange- 


spais were canes. 

We had no sailcloth until a tom sheet fell into our hands. 
As a matter of fact, we were basely su.spoctcd of bribing a small 
sister to have a nightmare, and in its throes to put her foot 
through the sheet. In any case, when the material was forth¬ 
coming we cut it up, borrowed a sowing machine (under protest), 
and hemmed the sails. 


Both machines were now finished, and, needloas to say, wo 
were jolly anxious about the trial ; if they had broken it would 



A. Fitted to a Lady’s Machine 


the wind was giLsty, and after a little practice we could 
hoist and lower the sails without stopping or getting off the 
machines. Wo wont for rides of thirty miles on the roads, but 
soon found that it was not much use except in very open 
country. The hedges and trees kept off the steady wind, so 
that it always seemed to be against ufs, and the lanes were 
narrow. They must have been an extraordinary sight; the 
people w’o met were more than astonished, to say nothing of 
the horses. In those days wo scarcely knew how to trim the 
sails, and con 8 e<piently w'ero not very succcjssful in sailing 
ligainst the wind. There was no really suitable place close to 
our homes wheio wo could sail, but in spite of this disadvtintage 
they amply repaid our trouble, and on sands or the coast, or 
op 3 ii country, they would have been glorious. 
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Everybody 

puzzled 

the 

simple. One 
ti a t u r a 1 1 >' 
oounteracted 
the force of 
wind 
balancing 
machine to 

. 11 i lean against it. 

In use on a lady s machine. . . * 

and m a 

sudd n gust pedalling hard, turning the raacliine,* and 
letting th»‘ sails fly, so that they did not offer so much resistance 
to the wind, in much the same way as one handles a small sailing 
boat. A great adv^antage a sailing bicycle has over a boat, or 
a four-wheeled sailing machine, is the control afforded by the 
pedals. The ina?liine can be kept going at a steady speed, so 
that M'hen a gust catches you the machine is moving, and the 
force of the wind 

goes to increasing the Wind 

speed, whereas if tlie 
machine were stopped 
or moving very slowly, 
as a boat might bo 
after a lull, the 
force of the gust 
would tilt it over 
before it had time / 
to gather /" 

speed. / 

The / 

foregoing A— 

describes 


Direction 


'ectfon 


r/'^-d 


Wind Ahead 


S/DE W/ND 

E. Sail-Trimming 


Wind AsTst.y 


several co.ds are fastened across the sail, down the mast. i**. 
the same pulley, and finally are joined to the cords from t 
ends of the boom. A pull on this cord, which is sJiown ▼ 
an arrow in diagram B, furls the sail closely round the nw 
as shown liy the shaded portion in diagram D. A hole ab 
8 in. across is cut in the sail opposite one's face, so that a v 
ahead can be obtained. 

With the mast 8 ft. high and the spar 6 ft. across, tlu- ' 
area would be 24 square feet, which is about twice that of * 
old ones, and more efficiently arranged. 

With a good following wind, and a stretch of of>en sjin- 
speed of twenty miles an hour should be quite feasible, 
would also be us safe as is possible, because the sail eou!' 
furled in a second, and if the wind w^as too strong, a smallt.*T ' 
could be used or the largo one rolled uo at the foot. 


I ^ Spnnf 

D. Plan of Sail sr Brailino Lines 


how we tried the idea, but I have since thought that the 
idea could be much better carried out, and the following i.s an 
attein[)t to show how it might b(‘done. (See diagrams B, C, and D.) 


How the foremast was fastened. 


The folding mast fitted behind the saddle. 
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Diagrain K sliowa how the sail should be triruraetl with tlio 
R ind almost in front, on one side, and behind. 

One of the photographs on the opposite page shows the old 
trrangement actually in use on a lady’s machine, niis was 
ourid to work quite effectively. 

In conclusion, I must apologise for giving no detailed in- 
it ructions for making these attachments, but 1 think the photo¬ 
graphs and diagrams make tlie idea clear. Also, my own ex¬ 


perience in- making tilings has been that such detailed instruc* 
lions are extremely hard to follow, because one never has the 
required materials or apparatus, or one cannot obtain them, 
or something crops up which upsets the instructions. It is, 
therefore, better to give the idea, show os clearly as possible bow 
it is to bo carried out, aiifl leave the details to tlie ingenuity of 
the builder; he wdll not make anything without using liis 
brains, however detailed the information given. 


A Pal Who’ll Understand. 

A Ballade. 


W HEN not a thing seems going right, 

Of all the things you’ve planned, 
When not a gleam of luck’s in sight 
Across a gloomy land; 

When, knowing you’ro a foolish wighr. 
You rail at Fate’s demand. 

You need, to cheer your sorry pliglit, 
A pal who’ll undemtand. 

When all your life is rich and bright 
And all your prospects grand; 

Whon, victor in some minor fight, 

You chuckle and expand; 

Wlieii Fortune, that coquettish sprite, 

Ts honey-tongued and bland. 

You need, to guai*d your dizzy height, 
A pal who’ll understand. 


You’ll meet with many a shining light. 

Who’ll deign to shake your hand ; 

Councillors with maxims fine and trite. 

And fools of every brand : 

You’ll meet with many honest quite, 

Kind souls, a welcome band. 

You’ll need—-yes, morning, noon and night. 

A pal who’ll undei-stand. 

Young Independence, do not slight 
This paltry rhyme you’ve scanned ; 

But mind you keep with all your might 
A pal who’ll understand. 

Fed DEN Tindall, 


A Curious Electroscope 


N electroscope is an appliance for showing the way in 
which electricity, in its two forms, repels and attracts. 
A very interesting kind of electroscopo can be made 
out of simple materials. 

Get an old walking-stick, or anything of a similar nature, and 
*ive this into a square piece of wood that will act as a stand, 
n the under side of the wood glue or nail three blocks of wood 
hicdi will form feet. Take care to fix this stand so that the 
ick is held in an absolutely vortical position. Now get a piece 
silk thread about three feet long. In the middle tie a light 
ooden rod a foot in length. Drive two nails into the stick 
the stand, one near the top, and the other lower down, as can 
^ seen in the picture. The silk thread is then stretched tightly 
• tween the nails, the ends being tied in the manner shown, 
le upper nail is connected with 
o loose end of the little rod by a 
-ond thread, of such length that 
e rod is supported in a horizontal 
•sition. 

It is now needful to give the free 
d of the rod a light ball or knob, 
sero is nothing better for the 
irposo than an oak gall or a puff 
:ll. In most districts one can get 

t lher, or often both of these, in tlie 
LoeJs. Press the oak gall, or the 
Iff ball, on tho end of the rod, 
then give it a coating of gold 
b. This is not just to make 
jail look attractive, but to give 
surface that will attract elec- 
.y. Tlio electroscope is now 
\f for starting the experiment.^, 
rst of all rub a glass rod, or a 
bottle will do as well, on tho 
sleeve for a few moments, 
will electrify it. Now hold 
glass fairiy near to the ball, 
knob at once swings round 


towards the glass object in a curious manner. Get a 
foimtain pen, or a hard rubber pou-holder, and rub this on the 
sleeve in the same way. Then try again with the ball and this 
will be attracted. But it can bo shown that the electricity of 
the glass, and of the vulcanite or rubber object, are not the same. 
Rub up the glass as before and then bring it actually into contact 
with the ball. Control the ball by holding tlie thread, and do 
not allow the hand to touch the rod or the knob. By this 
operation part of the charge of the gloss is transferred to the 
ball, and it is, so to speak, given a dose of the same kind of 
electricity. Now rub up the glcuss and rubber objects again, and 
once more present them to the ball. This time we shall find 
that whilst the ball is attracted by the vulcanite or rubber 
object it is repelled by the glass article. 

Now touch the ball with the hand, 
and its charge of electricity pa.sse.s 
away into the ground, so that it is 
once more in its original state. Rub 
your glass and vulcanite objects 
again, and hold the latter so that 
they actually touch thj ball. Then 
test first with the gla-ss article, 
and then with the vulcanite or 
rubber object. Here the ball is 
attracted to the glass object, and 
is repelled by the vulcanite 
article. 

Thus we see that one object 
does not attract another unless it 
is charged with the opposite kind 
of electricity. 

Tlie two sorts of electricity are 
known as the positive charge and 
the negative charge. Glass rubbed 
with a woollen cloth gives a positive 
charge, and rubber, or vulcanite, 
treated in the same way gives a 
negative charge. 

S, Leonaud Basttn. 
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Our Hobbies Page. 

Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 

and Model-maker, etc. 


tokens then issued were mentioned a few 
inontlis ago in our article on “ Traders* 
Silver Tokens,*’ which in 1811 supple¬ 
mented the current issues. 

The period of such irregular coinage' 
passed in 181 G, when a new, and what we 
may still term modern, set of coins was 
minted in great cpiantities. After a 
himdred years or more these coins can 
still be met with in circulation, not much 
the worse for their eentiu’y of service. 
We fear the same will not be said of the 
money of to-day—an alloy. 

Coins of Ceorge IV. and William TV. 



The Gothic silver crown of Queen Victoria, from 
Gothic florin was afterwards 


used in Kiigland, Sc’Otland or IrcL 
since prehistoric times. It shr; 

embrace all the coinages circulatiru: 
these i.slands jn all the metals, and n 
pecially include the mintages for spp*. 
use in the Isle of Man and in the Chcr.ii 
Lslands. 

Several of the more important countr > 
like Australia and Canada, have 
separate coins, some of tliem now ra- 
pieces of which collectors are pnv 

The Dominion of Canada now incl> 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s Isle. .i 
New’ Brunsw ick, in w liich there w ere o: 

separate coins ar 
stamps. Then, ^ 
should not for. 

the early setr 

inents in Nir 

America, wl; 

now’ form part 
the United 
All thc^currenr: 
ancient sl 
modem, may »• 
be included in 
collection of Bnt - 
coins. 

FRKr> W. 


the desljm of wliich the 
modelled. 


THE BOY'S OWN*' COIN 
CORNER, 

XIl.—GEORGE THE THIRD AND LATER. 
CluoRGK THE Thiiid reigned sixty years, 
and the manner of coinage, its stv’lo, and 
even the character of the King’s profile, 
changed more than once. Collectors 
still living remember well the large num¬ 
ber of silver coins of George HI. in 
circulation, but they were chiefly of the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
The greater interest is nsv^iociated witli 
the coins of an earlier period, beginning 
with 1787 , when immense quantities 
of very beautiful shillings and .sixpences 
were made. 

It is difficult to know wliy there was 
such indifTcrenco to the need of more 
silver to meet tlie increasing commercial 
activities of tlie country, or wliy, instead 
of recoining the silver bullion Spanish 
dollars which had been captured, they 
wore simply stamped w'ith a punch, giving 
them the mark (the king’s head) of roj’al 
authority for their circulation as crowns 
and their sub-divisions. These dollars 
are not scarce, and can be secured in 
several varieties. Bank of England 



1 (top) Indian niprr. 

2 — KrV4THi' (if Manx rnln. 

3 (bottom).—t;r{)wn ol Lieorge IN. 


ore not of much moment, and should 
only be placed in a cjvbinet w’hen in mint 
condition. The last-named reign is 
notable for a revival of the groat as a 
coin of currency ; it was a little piece, 
scarcely distinguishable from the three¬ 
penny piece w’hon rubbed, except that it 
was milled, whereas the lesser denomina¬ 
tion had smooth edges. 

There are a few’ coins of the reign of 
Queen Victoria which may be specially’ 
mentioned as desirable pieces when in 
good condition. There are the fine 
“ Gothic ” crow ns, and the still rarer 
fiattern crowns, on one of w'hieh Victoria 
was Vepresented as Una with the lion. 
'I'ho “ Godless ” florin of 1810 is not 
withdraw’n from circulation, and is n 
collector’s piece. 1\Iany of us remeniher 
the Jubilee of Victoria, which was marked 
by the issue of gold and .silver coins, 
from £5 downwards ; it included the 
silver double-fiorin. which lias now 
disappeared from currency. 

Of later coin.s there is not much to 
say ; the innovations in the designs of 
some of the pieces liavo long ceased to 
create interest. 'J’lic coins of King 
G(*orge V. are well known, and will 
remain in currency for many years to 
come. 

In a future article, perliaps. we shall 
liave sornetliing to say about the coin.s of 
our grcivl Colonial J’hnpire and of thase 
circulating in the Indian 10 ni pi re. 'J'he 
interest in British coinage should reach 
f.irther than the coins which have lK‘en 


♦ ♦ ♦ 
SRDERS AS PETS- 
Most people in houses soon make s: 
w’ork of a spider’s w’^eb in the comer 
a room. If they w^ore a little wiser t 
would leave at least one wreb some«1^ 
so that they might be told about co”.. 
weather by these wise creatures. 1 
a long while sailors have known : 
spiders are the be.st weather prep' 
and they never destroy a we’o if tho> 
help it. Here are a few’ thinsr^ ’ 
sailors have di.scovered about .spiders 
their connection w’ith coming weatiwr 
In the w’ob there are numerous str* 
used to fasten the main network of 
to walls or posts. By closely exam • 
these strands we can see whether 
spider is preparing for fine or r 
weather. When a storm i.s comin,: ' 
spider busies herself making 
much shorter, just as a sailor ilraw; 
his ropes when ho expects a gale of v 
If the silky strands are allowrj 
remain long it is a sure sign that 
^\oatho^ is likely to be fine and c 
W'hen the spider stops work altoo' 
it is a sure omen that rain is con , 
To find out wlint the next clay i" ~ 
to bo like have a look at the “ 
just before sunset. If no chanie 
being made in tlio web, you inav 
sure that it w’ill be fine to-m* 
Spiders make tlieir plans for o " 
w’cathcr at least twenty-four i 
ahead, and they are practically c 
wrong. S. L. 
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Jack Chubb’s Amazing Adventure. 



By R. de M. RUDOLF. 


I. 

ULLO, Infant, what are wo going to do this 
afternoon ? ” asked Jack Chubb genially. 

“ Shut up, Chubby,” was the unexpectotl 
response ; “ my name is Cope.” 

“ What i.s the matter ? ” queried Jack. “ Why, you’ve 
oeen the Jnfant for the last twelv’e months.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to be it any more. That beast 
Laxby gave me that stupid name, and I am .sick of it.” 

“ Laxby is all right,” said Chubb judicially, “ and it 
sii’t a bad mime, you know,” he added as he gazed critically 
it the blue eyes, golden curls, and cherubic appeai*ance 
3 f his companion. 

“ L^ixby is a beast,” repeated Cope. “ He says I’m to 
;pend the afternoon at cricket.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ He says I am always dreaming in ola.ss, and want 
v aking up I Idiot ! ” 

“ Well, you are rather mooney, you know. Infant. 
A’hat was the particular offence ? ” 

“ This morning at maths., I had just thought of a .splendid 
loginning of a poem on the ruins of Dunbarrow Castle, so 
didn’t hear sometlung he said.” 

“ 1 should chuck poetry,” adviseil his chum ; “I can’t 
tick it.” 

“ But, Chubby,” remonstrated the po«^t, ‘‘ just listen to 
his, it is awfully good.” 

“ Dnnborrow, where the ahccp now graze. 

Who can number all thy days ? 

Who recount thy desperate frays ? ” 

“ My mother ! ” inteiposed Chubb cruelly, 
f You are as bad as Laxby,” complained the poet ; “ I 


can tell you it would have been a jolly good poem. I w’a.s 
going to put in something about the Homans and Saxons, 
and make quite a lot about King Ai*thur and his Knights, 
who are said to be still in a state of enchantment in a hall 
underneath the castle.” 

“ (iammon ! ” laconically observed the critic. 

” Thei*e is an aw’fully’^ good legend about it,” protested 
the Infant. “ A shepherd chap once fotmd a subterranean 
way to the hall. On the table w'as a bom ami a sword ; 
but ho took the w'rong one up first, and was found nearly 
dead the next day.” 

“ Awful tw'addio ! ” pronounced Chubb unsympatheti¬ 
cally". ” How far is Dunbarrow ? ” 

The poet’s eyes lighted up. “ It is only four miles along 
the cliffs ; quite a jolly^ walk, and takes about an hour 
You will have plenty of time to examine the ruins” 

Cluibb looked at liim pityingly^ ‘‘ A"ou poor Infant. 
I wouldn’t waste fiv^o minutes on mouldy' old ruins. I an; 
in for the cross-country run on Saturday, and I’m only 
going for practice ; I bet 1*11 do it in half-an-hour.” 

So, as often happen.s in this perv-erse w'orld, the poet went 
off to compulsory’ cricket, and the athlete to the ruins of the 
grim old castle. 

On arriving at liis destination, Chubb sat down on the 
gi’ass for a much-needed rest. To his right were the ruins, 
but his attention centred on a chaffinch busily employed in 
roplenisliing his lartler. He watched the little bird make 
two or three journeys to a clump of high bushes near by, 
and his curiosity- was aroused. 

“ I bet there is a nest there,” he .said to himself. “ I’ll 
liav'o a peep at it.” 

He peered and poked, but the clump vva.s thick. At last 
lie forced his way into the centre, where a mass of withered 
branches underfoot showed how the thicket had grown 
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outward as the centre had died away. Suddenly the ground 
gave beneath his feet, and he fell, accompanied by a mass 
of earth ^nd litter. 

His hrst sensation was that of being swallowed by an 
earthqu^e, but when the shock of surprise was over, he 
realised he had only fallen some eight feet below the 
surface. In point of fact, he had fallen through an old 
trap-door on to a flight of steps leading to an underground 
passage ; and the avalanche of earth had carried him down 
them without injury. 

He shook and brushed himself as well as he was able, and. 
£is his eyes became accustomed to the gloom, saw that he 
w’as standing at the entrance of a tunnel leading to the 
ruins. 

Here w’as an adventure, indeed ! What would the Infant 
say to this ? Then he remembered the unfortunate 
shepherd, and experienc'ed a not unpleasant thrill at the 
thought. Of course, the story was only a stupid legend, 
but after all. the underground passage was mysterious, and 
it was up to him to find out what lay at the other end. 

Slowly and cautiously he ventured along the gloomy way, 
and proceeded for some distance until he arrived at another 
flight of steps. He ascended them, and at the top found 
his way barred by a door A dim light came throu^ a 
crack, and investigation showed that the hinges had rusted 
away. Without much difficulty he succeeded in dragging 
it open sufficient to permit of his squeezing through. 

He then found himself behind a curtain of some red 
material, and, finding an opening, peeped through, when 
he beheld a sight that took away his breath. 

The legend was true ! 


II. 

E saw before him a hall, its walls hung w’ith rod, 
and in the centre a ciuiously carved round table. 
Directly opposite sat a majestic figure with a 
golden crown surmounting his helmet, and wearing 
a rich mantle that partly disclosed shining armour. At 
his side sat a beautiful lady, clothed in white, richly em¬ 
broidered, also wearing a crown upon her dark, flowing 
hair. Opfiosito the King, with his back towards the 
fascinated Jack, sat an aged minstrel, resting his arm upon 
a small harp. His venerable head was covered with snow- 
white hair, that descended to his shoulders in ringlets. 
On either side of the table sat a row of Knights, each with 
a fair lady at his side. 

For an appreciable space of time Jack’s brain was unable 
to take in the message of his eyes ; the scene w-as so 
amazing. Then tlu^ hot blood loft his head, and his heart 
scorned to shiink within him as he noticed the deathly 
|)allor of tlm hu’os, their shut eyes, and rigid posture. He 
was looking at King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
'PubU^ ! And there on the table lay the enchanted Sword 
and Than ! 

Tie racIoHl Tiis brain in a w’ild endeavour to remember 
vhicli of tluj tuo the slicfilierd had taken first. All he 
knew was that the wrong chbico TiEul been made witTi 
disastrous rt'snlt.s. Dare lie venture ? 

Tluai a brilliant idt a occurred to Tiim. He would steal 
suftl>- into the hall, take botli Sword and Horn from the 
tal)l<-. and carr\ them away witTi him. He W'ould then liave 
an o))portnuily of consulting the old legend, and could 
knowing the riglit nu'thod of breaking tlie spoil 

Ih act <1 at oiu!c< on this inspiration. Ho parted the 
CM lam-: sottly, stolti on tiptoe to tlie table, lifted the 
and I lorn witliout a sound, and in ten seconds was 
haciv ag.un Ix'hiiid tlic curtain. 

,lai I; ca-t on** rpiick Ionic Ix'liind him, but the doatlilike 
(iL'iu* ' w'-rn in]ino\a)>!(‘. 11(1 s(pu‘C7.(Hl througli the door, 

and, j' ih'us l(^sl. anyone shruikl irilrudo bcfoie his retiii’n, 
piid»f<l tic old door back in its place and drvsccnded the 
.-.tc; s \'.illi )i s |)i-iv(‘s. l!o ra( ( d alonz the underground 
piis.siiijo .s l arnblcfl up the dii t-( overed stCjiS, and oinerg(‘d, 
sniHli hcd. lorn, and d.sjawcllcd into tlie oj;en. Ho cast a 


hasty backward glance at the grim, old ruins, but tliey Iv 
silent and deserted; then, turning his face homewar: 
he started to run. 

He was within sight of the school when he came face n 
face with Mr. Laxby, who looked at him with surpri.se. 

“ Hullo, Chubb, what have you got there ? ” be 

Jack recounted his. adventure, and as the master lore' 
him to be entirely truthful he was much puzzled. 

“ 1 think the best thing would be to consult the Head, 
he said at length. “ He is a great authority on Ehinfnjrro. 
Castle. I will show him the Sword and Horn, and wlv 
you have had a bath come up to his study.” 

Half an hour later Jack knocked at the Head's door. 

” How are you, Chubb ? ” said Dr. Chowner geniallv 
” Come and have a cup of tea with Mr. I^xby and n. 
Bread and butter ? Or will you begin with cake ? ” 

Jack felt this was a foretaste of fame, and resolved t 
enjoy it to the full; so he began with cake. He made 
exceedingly good tea, and then wont over the tele of h 
8ulventure for the Doctor’s benefit. 

“ If it were not for the Sword and Horn,” commcnic 
the Doctor when he had finished, “ I should say tliat vi 
had dreamed it, but they are undeniably ancient, an 
altogether the affair is v'ery mysterious.” 

What I don’t imderstand,” said Mr. Laxby, ” is h jt 
you managed to see the figures when the place was r 
dark.” 

” It was only the timnel that was dark,” explain- 
Cliubb ; ” the hall W€W as light as day.” 

” Was it lighted from the roof ? ” asked Dr. Chowner. 

” I never looked up, sir,” answered Jack. “ It was i\ 
Sword and Horn that I looke<i at; and when I had 
them, I cleared out as soon as I could.” 

” Could you find the underground passage again' 
asked Mr. Laxby. 

“Oh yes, sir,” answered Jack eagerly. “Then we c? 
break the spell ! ” 

“ 1 should certainly like to see it first,” said the Doct- 
smiling, “ before trying rash experiments. Supposing v. 
visit the place to-morrow morning. As they have Im* 
there for more than a thousand years, they €mo not like* 
to run away before then.” 

“May Cope come with us, sir ? ” asked Jack. “Ho 
awfully interested in the ruins.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Doctor; “the car will 
four. Be at the entrance.at ten o’clock.” 


III. 

Y half-past ten on the following morning, tlie f- 
were standing bef6re the clump of bushes that i 
the opening. 

“ You just have to squeeze through the bush- 
explained Jack, “and then slide down the stops.” 

The Doctor eyed the place dubiously. 

“Dear me ” he said, “I’m afraid we shall got 
dirty.” 

Somehow or other they managed to got the Doctor el¬ 
and then, headed by Jack, the. procession stertctl a! 
the gloomy tunnel. Dr. Chowner, who was an antiqiwr. 
examinod the passage by the light of his cIo<‘tric torch 

“ Stop, stop,” he said, “ I am certain those brick? 
Roman—most interesting. ” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” came the voice of Chubb. “ they 
hoar us.” 

And neither he nor the Doctor noticed any impropi 
in this i-eversal of positions. 

Jack mounted the steps leading to the enchanted H 
followed by Mr. Laxby, then the Infant, and hvsth - 
Ch(^\^^Te^. 

With as little noise as possible, Jack dragged the 
door sufficiently open to permit of their getting thro 
and then stood gasping with astonishment at" the - 
that mot Jiis eyes. 

“ Go on,” w hispered Mr. Laxby, “ don’t be afrai i ’ 
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“ It must be the 
effects of enchfint- 
ment,” laughed 
Laxby. “ I should 
like to got an opinion 
on them.” 


“ That is a good 
idea,” said his Chief. 
“ You might take 
them over to Cars- 
tovvn, and see Peclley, 
the curator of the 
museum thoi-e. Ho 
is a gieat autliority 
on such things, and 
if you tell him you 
come from me, I am 
sure ho will give you 
all tha information 
he can. Y"ou can 
have the car.” 


“ Yes, I can man¬ 
age that very well, 
and I think I’ll take 
Chubb with mo. Ho 
is a bit below the 
mark, and has 
scratched for the 
cross-country run.” 


He was looking at King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table ! And there on the 
table lay the enchanted Sword and Horn ! ” {^ee page 720.) 


“ I know what has happened,” interposed the Infant 
agorly. ” You see, sir, Chubb broke the spell and they 
lavo all vanished.” 

” Nonsense,” vouchsafed the Doctor. ” The sooner you 
►oys get back to school the better, but I am certainly 
LOt going through that dirty passage again.” 

So they took their way above ground to where the car 
t^aH waiting. The-Doctor was annoyed, Mr. Laxby puzzled, 
nd Jack dejected. The Infant, however, was most 
vTiipathetic, and, as they left the car to go to their study, 
le squeezed Jack’s arm, and said : 

“ Cheer up. Chubby, I’m sure it is all true. I’ll make a 
►oem about it.” 

And Jack felt grateful. 

« ♦ ♦ 

By the next day Doctor Chowner had recovered much 


When Chubb heard 
of the proposed ex¬ 
pedition, he was 
delighted, and gladly 
welcomed any jiros- 
pect of establishing 
the truth of his 
statements. 

They were received by Mr. Podley with the utmost 
courtesy, but when they unfolded the wrappings of the 
enchanted Sword and Horn, his expression became one 
of utter astonishment. He stared first at the objects, 
then at Mr. Laxby, and then at Jack. At last ho exclaimed : 

“ Where did you get these ? ” 

” It is a curious story,” replied Mr. I.axby, “ and i>erhaps 
Chubb will tell you.” 

Jack recounted his adventures, and as the tale drew 
to a close he was amazed at tlie hffect it produced upon 
his listener. Mr. Pedley sank back into his chair, overcome 
with hysterical laughter. He laughed until the tears 
ran do^^Ti his cheeks and he was forced to hold his sides. 
Mr. Laxb}^ was about to summon assistance, when the 
curator stopped him by raising his hand. 


Jack mechanically advanced a few paces, staring wildly 
ibout as he did so. The others followed, looking round with 
in air of bewildei-ment. 

The scene before them was of a most prosaic kind. They 
vore standing in one of the many sections of the ruins, 
probably the site of a banqueting hall or chapel. It was 
[uite roofless, and the ground was covered with short 
urf, at which two sheep were busily nibbling. 

“ Well, Chubb, is this all you have to show us ? ” asked 
ho Doctor coldly. 

” I am certain it was here that I saw them, but it is 
piite different now’,” gasped Jack. 

“Is this a stupid practical joke ? ” asked the Doctor, 
vith rising resentment. 


of liis usual serenity, and ho and Mr. Laxby resiuned the 
topic of Chubb’s adventure. 

“ Y^ou know’, Laxby,” said the Doctor, “it baffles me 
completely. If it were not for the evidence of the Sw’ord 
and Horn I should put it down to hallucination.” 

“ Chubb is not that sort of fellows” pronounced his 
colleague, “ he is one of the most unimaginati^'e boys 
w’e have in the school ; and as you say, thoie is no getting 
over the fact that the things are undeniably ancient.” 

As he spoke he took up the Horn. “ This, for instance, 
is evidently the horn of a w’ild ox, and is edged wTth a 
metal that might be gold.” 

“ The curious thing about them,” said the Doctor, 
“ is that both of them appear to have been taken care 

of. They are not 
covered in dirt and 
rust, as they would 
have been if they 
had lain neglected 
for a thousand yeais 
or so.’’ 


46 
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“ Wait a moment,” he gasped. “ 1 shall be all right 
directly. It is too funny—oh dear, oh dear ! ” 

At length he wiped liis eyes, sat up, and began his story. 

” PeT-haps you know Curtis of Wadham ? He is a great 
educationalist, and very keen on using the cinema for 
educational purposes. One of his films was to be called 
Legends of the North. He came to me about a week 
ago, and persuaded me to lend him this Sword and the 
Saxon Horn. Of course, I had no right to do so, and I 
had a rare fright when he came to me on Thursday morning 
and said they had disappeared mysteriously. He had 
posed all his characters in the ruins of the old banqueting 
hall at Dunbarrow. They had all shut their eyes, as the 
cinema photographer was just about to begin, but when 
the shepherd came in, the Sword and Horn had vanished ! 
They hunted high and low, then in disgust packed up 
their things and went away absolutely mystified.” 


Chubb, to this day, is not certain whether he was mo I 
disappointed or relieved to find ho was not to bo hand*: 
down to posterity as the liberator of King Arthur and h. 
Knights. 

It is true he eujhieved a certain amount of fame, lieir*: 
mentioned by Doctor Chowmer in a pamphlet of fifty pap> 
on the probable uses of the newly discovered 8ubterrane._ 
passage at Dunbarrow Castle ; but this left him quite he 
excited Indeed, he gave it no higher place than wi- 
accorded by him to the poem by the Infant, cemmenfir^ 
with these lines : 


“ Hail, dauntless Chubb, as strong and able 
As any Knight at Arthur’s Table. 
Unlike the shepherd most forlorn. 

You boldly stole the Sword and Horn 
Under their noses ! ” 



A Mountain of Gold. 


I T is no mj^th, but real hard fact. A mountain, the stones of 
which are solid raw gold, just as nature fabricated it ages 
ago, with her subterranean fires and volcanic convulsions. 
Many an expedition sought industriously during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for the Eldorado that, with its 
hills and cities of gold, sprang out of the imagination of the 
first Spaniards in America. But only in recent years has the 
real mountain of gold become known, to bo lost to ken again 
and again. The fact remains, however, that there in San 
Bernardino County, California, this prodigious heap of wealth 
stands. The burning sunshine of countless centuries has baked 
the lumps of precious metal a deep brown colour on the 
outside. Even the mere mention of these nuggets inflames 
the imagination of tlio most matter-of-fact prospector in Uncle 
Sum’s strange south-west gold-producing region. 

There the romance and tragetly and mystery of the Pegleg 
Mine have been only too well realised. Hundreds of human 
lives have been lost in endeavours to re-locate the high liill, 
tlie very stones of w hich are chunks of gold. It is the mystery 
of South California. Yet it is known that tw'o days* and nights’ 
rifling out of San Bernardino City may bring one to the Pegleg 
Mine or gold hill. Known, too, that the mountain is within 
sight of the smoko from the S.P.K.’s trains. 

IVglcg Smitli was the first to find it, when he lost his way 
in gf»irvj from Yuma to Los Angeles. Climbing up to the peak 
of the mountain to fiial out his bearings, be knocked his feet 
atrainst innumerable dark brown stones, and in curiosity he 
put two small ones into his pouch. Later on, ho found these 
two small stones were nuggets of solid virgin gold. Smith went 
cru/.y with thinking of the tons of gold ho hud literally spurned 
underfoot. 

When San B<‘rnar<lino City saw such nuggets again, they 
\ver»} i»i the possession of an old Scotsman. He arrived early 
one May morning with a small load of them. Taking six friends 


into his confidence, they all set out again. Two years later, 
seven skeletons were found among the Cuyomac sand wasteN 

As time passed on, an Indian squaw, crossing from the R 
San Luis Rey Reservation to the Coepah, lost her way acr* 
the stretches of barren hills and sandy desert, and she «i^' 
struck this high hill, climbing to the top to pick up her beario.'' 
She came into San Bernardino City, and proffer^ three 8n> 
Pegleg nuggets for exchange value. The city went mad » 
sight of them. But the squaw would not, or could not, g' 
any guidance, save that from where she had picked them 
she had seen the far-away smoke of a railway locomotive. 
prospectors took up the search again. Most of them died ; 
thirst and madness in that inferno of sand and sun. 

The fourth and, as yet, the lost Peglegger—for the peoiL 
heavy dark nuggets told where they had been got^— 
Mexican, who, some years back, came into San Bemari 
City, not with one or tw'o, but a load of Pegleg gold. He sp 
his money like ten billionaires trying to bankrupt themso!' 
boasting at the same time that he knew where to scoop 
enough gold to pave the streets and sidewalks of the town. 1 
folk went crazy. Some desperadoes planned to capture » 
torture him into giving away the hill’s whereabouts, but - 
evaded them and went off for more gold. They, with hundr 
of others, sought to track him. He threw them off hi? 
and their bones, with the bones of many more, bleach u* 
sunshine this day among the stifling and waterless foothilk 

After some days’ absence, the Mexican turned up m 
city again with another heavy load of the dark nuggets. '' 
shortly afterwards he was killed in a duel, and he left no • 
as to how to reach the mountain of out-cropping gold. 

Whoever finds and works it, he can become wealthier tf 
some nations, not to speak of becoming a billionaire a thon-^ 
times over. But very mighty and terrible forces of n» 
guard the world’s mountain of gold. N. f j 
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—Dragon-slayers of Mythology. 


B esides 

hagiology, 
or system 
o£ legend¬ 
ary saints 

and holy persons, another rich source of dragon lore is 
found in mythology, or system of invented fables 
embodying the notions of certain pagan nations of 
antiquity concerning the lives and characters of their 
numerous gods and divine personages. This remark 
applies to the classical mythologies of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and also to Norse mjd/hology, or religious 
beliefs of those primitive northern peoples to whom the 
Anglo-Saxons belonged. 

In classical story, the dragon as the symbol of evil or 
deadly peril, is not used with so much frequenc 3 % its place 
being taken sometimes by the sequent or by some other 
strange beast of frightful aspect. From the earliest times, 
the serpent has been used in this way, as the story of the 
“ Temptation in the Garden of Eden ” testifies. 

In the classical story of 


strength became a marvel to the w'orld. He was recognised 
as a great hero, and among twelve tasks of difficulty and 
danger set him, by the performance of which he might 
achieve immortality, one was to destroy a monstrous tliagon 
and gain possession of the golden apples which it guartUnJ. 
It was in the fabled garden of the Hesperides that these 
golden apples grew% closely guarded by the vigilant dragon, 
Ladon. Hence, the allusion of tliC old dramatist, Robert 
Greene, of Shakespeare’s time— 

Shew’ thee the tree, leafed w’ith refined gold 
^\Tlereon the fearful dragon held his seat 
That watched the garden called Hesperides. 

Of the mail}' other mighty deeds and w onderful adventures 
of this hero, we have nothing fiu-ther to say here, as they 
are outside the scope of our subject; but when opportunity 
serves, they are w’ell w’orth reading. 

The classical god. Mercury, is always depicteil with a 
peculiar kind of wand in his hand. This wand, called his 

Caduceus, is comi)osed of tw’o 


iHerculas, it is employed a.s the 
[.symbol of the dangers w’hich 
threaten all infantile life when 
it he liuman frame is .so w eak 
iirid tender. Thus, in the life 
of the Greek god of strength, 
rwe read that Hercules, when 
^ibout a year old, was rocked 
;to sleep W’ith a baby brother 
rill their father’s upturned 
•shield, in which they were one 
day left alone in the hou.se. 
A.s the two unprotected infants 
ay’ w’rapt in the happy 
d umbers of innocence, two 
1,1 uge serpents craw led into the 
’oom from the garden. As the 
leadly beasts approached the 
jileej)ing children, one awoke 
iiicl raised aery of fright, which 
•ou.sed the other. Then the 
•liild Hercules, using both 
lands, gra.sped each snake by 
iie neck in a grip of such 
nighty strength as to strangle 
he creatures instantly, so that 
*’lieri the alarmed parents ran 
o the scene, both .serpents lay 
'.ead, W’hile the children were 
■ uite unharmed. 

\\‘hen Hercules gi-ew’ to 
all manhood, his prodigious 



dragons, the one male and the 
other female, strangled at the 
middle. Now. Mercury was 
said to be the inventor of 
astronomy, and the solstices 
(that is midsummer-day and 
midwinter-day) were anciently 
called the head and the tail 
of the dragon ” ; so that the 
emblem of the Caduceus would 
appear to have some hidden 
meaning in allusion to tlie tw’o 
solstices. 

Among the strange monsters 
of classical legend, we have the 
Gorgon, the Cliima'ra and the 
Minotaur. 

Under the title of “ The 
Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales,” 
Charles Kingsley wrote a book 
for the pleasui’cand instruction 
of his owai children, in w hich 
are included the stories of 
Perseus and of Thcseius, the 
first of whom slew’ the Gorgon, 
and the other killed the Minotaur 

To Perseus appeai’cd one 
day in a wood the beautiful 
godde.ss, Pallas Athene, who 
knew the hearts of men and 
discerned their manhood or 
their baseness, who to souls of 
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(ii*e pavo more fire, so tliat they might become heroes, the 
blest sons of the Immortals. To Perseus she offered the 
choice of fighting the Titans and the monsters,the enemies of 
gods and men ; to go through doubt and danger, througli 
need and through battle, ready to die in the flower of youth ; 
or to win a noble name for a fair and green old age. It was 
to be a seven years’ journey in which he could not repent, 
or turn back or escape ; but if at any moment his heart 
failed him he would die in the Unshapen Land where no 
man woul<l (*ver find his bones. 

To this off(*r Perseus boldly answered, “ Better to die 
in the flower of youth on the chance of wifining a noble 
name, than to live at ease like the slieep, and die unloved 
and unrenowned.” At this Athene smiled, and then 
instructed him to go northward to the Country of tlie 
Hyperboreans, where the cold north wind lurks, 
and there to incjuire of the Three Grey Sisters who have 
but one eye and one tooth lx*tween them, who would tell 
him the way to the Nymphs, the daughters of the Evening 
Star, who dance about the Golden Tree in the Atlantic 
Inland of the west. Said Atheiu^, “ Th(‘v will tell you the 
wav to the (e)rgon, that yr)u may slay her, my enemy, 
tin* mother of monstrous beasts.” 

Now', Gorgon was once a beautiful maiden, till in her 
prid<' sh(^ situKYl, and from that day her hair W'as turned 
into vipers, and h('r hands to (‘agios’ claws; her heart 
was filled with shame and her lips with bitter venom. 
Her «*y(^s b<‘came so terrible that whosoever looked upon 
them was frozen into stone. So she became the sister 
of the swinish Gorgons, and was called Medusa. “Touch 
tlann not,” said Athein, “ for they are immortals. Bring 
me only Medusa’s head.” Then she gav’e him a polished 


brazen shield, and a goat’s skin with this caution : “ L> 
not on Medusa’s face or her glance will turn you to stoLr 
When you come near her, look only at her image on ix> 
face of the shield, and then you may strike at her wj 
safety. And when you have struck off her head, wrap ii. 
w’ith your face turned aw^ay, in the folds of the goa: 
skin. Bring it thus safely to me and win for yoursri' 
a place among the Immortals.” 

And so he set forth on liis adventures. After passiig 
through many dangers and looking on many frightf^ 
sights, he came upon three sleepmg Gorgons as hug:' fe- 
elephants, very terrible to look at. One, who tossed t 
and fro restlessly in her sleep, w’hile the others slumber ^ 
heavily, he recognised as Medusa, who was as a beautiM 
woman, though her cheeks were pale as death, her brC’^- 
knit with everlasting shame, and her lips thin and biuct 
as a snake’s ; about her temples, instead of hair, wreath*■ 
vipers that shot out their forked tongues ; round h •: 
head were folded eagle-like wdngs of rainbow pluinsi: . 
and folded upon her bosom were claw’s of bi*ass. 

The beauty of her face made it seem hard to strike b*^. 
but as he looked the vipers of her tresses awoke, di- 
played their fangs and hissed menacingly as they pe^p 
through their wicked eyes ; and wdien she threw* back 
wings and show’ed her brazen claw's, Perseu-s |>erctM\^ 
that for all her beauty she w*as as venomous and dea il 
as the rest. So, covering up his e 3 *es and gasdng stead:: 
into the mirror of his shield, he stepped boldly to the atta- r 
and struck so stoutl.y that he needed not to strike agar. 
Medusa’s head w’as stricken right oiT,and as she fell dead li-: 
fearsome wdngs and talons ’•attled on the rocks. Tumn;.. 
away his eye:-;, ho w^rapped the head of the beautiful horr : 
in the goat-skin, as he had been carefully instructed. 

Pursuing his journey, manj^ more adventures of a strani: 
and surprising nature w’ere encountered by the her-r 
Pei’seus. Once, when opposed by a troop of armed soldier^, 
he unveiled the Gorgon’s head to them and, beh !* 
instantly each man stopped short, stiffened and turn - 
into stone. And this is as much of that pow’erful and nv v 
ing storj’^ of adv^enture as can be given here. How Pei-s- > 
afterwards happily married Andromeda is another porti i 
of one of the most wonderful tales in the world ; b\ r- 
he is to be remembered as the renowned 8lawyer of the Cork:* : 

The other famous classical storv' of monster-slaying -• 
that of Theseus and the Minotaiu ; and in this case il 
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awesome beast has none of the common features and charac¬ 
teristics of the dragon, except its ferocity and hideoiisness. 

The Minotaur, though a fearful monster which fed on 
human flesh, had notliing of the appearance of the dragon 
or of the more familiar serpent about it ; it was a creature 
with the body of a man and the head of a bull, and very 
monstrous in size. Its haunt was a distracting lab\’rinth, 
from the winding and entangling paths of which no man 
was allowed to escape, the monster killing and devouring 
every human being who dared to penetrate that doleful 
gulf. To this place, in the coiii*se of his a<Jventures, came 
Theseus, Prince of Athens, having with him the seven 
>’ouths and seven maidens, yearly tribute of Athens to 
-Minos, king of Crete, and demanding to be the first of them 
thrown to the beast. 

And w'hen the Minotaur rushed upon the daring champion 
with the teeth and roar of a lion, Theseus deftly caught 
him by the horns, 
forced his head back, 
and plunged through 
liis throat the enchanted 
sword given him by 
-Ariadne, daughter of 
Minos, who loved him 
aufl with whom he 
afterwards safely es¬ 
caped, as well as opening 


the creature is that of a fire-breathing monster, with a 
goat’s body, a lion’s head, and a dragon’s tail. To iuuigine 
a beast so composed i;S almost as bad as having a waking 
nightmare ! 

Again, in Egyptian mythology we find the same idea 
persisting of a dragon used as the emblem of darki esi, 
and a delivering hero as the s^nnbol of light, where it is 
taught that Homs, son of the goddess Isis, slew a great 
dragon of evil. Alwaj’s is there the same moral purpose, 
to teach the triumph of good over evil. 

It is worthy of note that the Egyptian god. Horns, is 
frequently represented on horseback, piercing a crocodile 
with his lance ; just as we see, in the familiar design, 
St. George attacking the dragon from a moi'e or less pre¬ 
carious seat on the back of a prancing charger. 

In Norse mj-thology appears a celebrated hero named 
Beowulf, w’ho killed two semi^human, man-eating monstei's 


“ Covering up his eyes and gazing steadily into the mirror of his shield»he stepped boldly to the attack.** {Ptrs$us and Medusa.) 


all the prisons and setting free the seven youths and seven 
maidens kept in captivity there. For, in this strange 
and perilous adventure, there was more than hard fighting 
to be done ; there was the problem of ever getting out 
of that bewildering labyrinth again, if life remained. So 
that the hero of this tale had not only to confront the 
monster, he had to contrive a plan for the ultimate escape. 

This TheseiLS did very cleverly, knowing that unai(led 
lio could never hope to find his way out of that gloomy 
maze. So he had taken witli him a ball of twine, whicli 
lie fastened to a stone at the entrance, unrolling it as he 
]>roceeded through the winding patlis and galleries of that 
sunless glen ; never losing his confidence among the most 
ragged roclcs or at the sharpest turnings and twistings. 
It was just w’hen the whole of the twine was unrolled that 
lie came suddenly upon the terrible monster in the very 
lieart of the maze. By this precautionary and cunning 
plan was the escape after victory effected, and all ended 
happily. 

Lastly here, mention must be made of the Chimaera. 
This is the name giv'en by the Greek poet, Homer, to a 
Vicast so strangely and fantastically formed that we now 
use the word chimasra to stand for any wild and fanciful 
scheme of the imagination. The Homeric description of 


and as a last mighty effort slew a fiery dragon, though 
he died from the poisonous bite of the dreadful creature. 

Ir those ancient times the King of Denmark was Hroth- 
gar, who glined great glory in battle and gathered round 
liim a band of brave warriors, for whose accommodation 
lie built a vast and lofty palace Of wood, with wide gables, 
in which they could all feast and rejoice together after their 
hard-won victories. 

Now near this great hall, which was named Heorot, 
was a wide open moor, stretching away into still wilder 
fens and swamps, and here lived a monster called Giendel, 
whose fiercest hatred was provoked by seeing men enjoy 
the good things of life. One night, after the warriors 
had held high revel, and their mirth had aroused Greiidel 
to the highest pitch of hatred, the monster stole into the 
dark and silent hall after the revellers had lain down to sleep, 
seized thirty of them, carried them away to his den and 
devoured them. 

For twelve years did Grendel repeat these dreaded 
visitations, and though Hrothgar wont out to fight him, ho 
never could slay him, or overcome him, no matter what 
plan he tried. This sad story of repeated failure at last 
reached the ears of Beowulf, the bravest and strongest 
of all living men, whose home was in a far-away northern 
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** Once, when opposed by a troop of armed soldiers, he unveiled the 
Gorgon*s head to them.'* {Perssus and Medusa). 


country, and l^cowulf at once determined to sail the seas 
to Denmark, to go to Hrothgar’s rescue. 

When tlie hero and his band of comrades landed and saw 
tlie Hall of Heorot they were astonished, and thought 
it the largest and finest building on earth. The adventurer 
assure<l the king that he came not only as a friend, but 
with the set purpose of encountering the cruel monster, 
in an attempt to free the land for ever from its awful 
scourges. 

So one night the hero lay flown in the hall with his own 
warriors arouiifl him, first dofTing his armour.having resolved 
to undertake the great combat unarmed. In the dead 
of night the prowling monster came, seized one of the sleep¬ 
ing men and tore him to ])ieees ; but when ho next attackwi 
Beowulf, the hero, who had k(‘pt awake, seized the out- 
strrtcl.ofl ann of the fiend, and held it as in a grip of iron. 

Then commenced the struggle, which nearly shook the 
great oaken hall to pieces. W hen the king's men rushed 
in to the assistance of the champion, Grcndel’s mighty 
magic renderefl the blades of tlieir swords powerless. 


Beowulf then put forth lii.s strengtl \ 
to the very utmost, and tore off d 
arm of the foul beast ; whereup ’. | 
the maimed monster rushed out, j 
to death, and in the morning wn- 
found lying dead in a pool of blood-nd 
waves 

But all the danger had not yet 
passed. In a gloomy lake, amidst tlj? 
fens, lived Orendel’s mother, a woll- 
like witch, as powerful and as wicked 
as her son, whose death she resolvr.t 
to avenge. She commenced to sei?r 
and carry off the warriors as he hvi 
done ; so Beowulf now undertook to d j 
battle against her. 

This time he armed himself, and, 
riding across the wild moorland, 0*0 
to the bloodstained pool wheiv.r. 
the witch-mother lived, closely guanle'. 
by many sea-dragons. Slaying the hr-: 
of these guards, he plunged into the 
lake where the witch lay at 
bottom, awaiting him. With her fienr 
homed claws she seized her enemy 
firmly, but as he was clad in pnx! 
armour she failed to do him the least 
injury, though she dragged him int. 
the dark depths of the water cave in 
which she dwelt. Here a long ani 
deadly struggle was kept up. h- 
trusting solely to his mighty haini- 
grip, and she trying repeatedly t- 
plunge a dagger into his heart, whi«‘i 
the strengt h of his breast-plate alon- 
prevented. 

As Beounilf recovered his feet 
one attack, his eyes caught sight of .in 
pld sword of immense size and woikZ!.: 
hanging on the wall ; quickly seizir.* 
it he dealt his grim enemy a fean. 
blow on the neck, and as it was il 
monster’s own magic blade, the sirii:' 
stroke was .sufficieht, for she fell dc». 
at once. 

After being laden with rich gi: ' 
and all manner of honours and rewar . 
Bcovsmlf sailed away in great trinm|i 
Many other adventures Viefell this 
of high renown. In after years, wl; • 
he had reigned in peace over his o\ • 
people, a strange fiery dragon appear 
in the midst of his land, flying s\%ifil 
across, spitting out coals of fire, wU - 
burned up the fair dwellings of t.: 
realm and caused great distress amo:^ 

the people. 

So once more BeowTilf donned his armour, buckleil 
his sword, and went forth to do battle against a monstr 
enem\\ But, alas, though the gallant Beowulf slow t r 
dragon, the venomous beast bit the hero in the nc ^ 
from the deadly effects of which he died. His people u 
their departed hero every honour their customs taught iD - 
to render ; they burnt his body on a tall cliff overlcx^ki'... 
the sea, and there raised a great mound over his 
to r/'inind future generations of the mighty deeds d"*.- 
by valiant Beowulf in the brave day’s of old. 

One of the most famous heroes of ancient Gemih^’ 
was Siegfrienl, the dragon-slayer, whoso prowess is - 
forth at great length in the Nibelungen-lied, a Tent.--. 
poem of the thirteenth century, based on a much oi.. : 
northern Saga, a Norse composition of traditional bister 
The legendary history of Sie^ried is very full and fanta?: 
and above all very heroic ; it has been used as the thr 
of magnificent grand opera by the German compo-^^ 
Wagner. 
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Yet more I know of Siegfried that well your ear may hold, 

Beneath the linden-tree he slew the dragon bold ; 

Then in its blood he bathed him, which turned to horn hia 
skin, 

So now no weapon harms him, as oft hath proven been. 

In another part of the legend Siegfried kills a giant in the 
guise of a dragon, guarding the Nibelungen hoard of gems 
and gold ; and, tasting of the dragon’s blood, is able to 
iintlerstand the language of birds. 

Both in song and story the Germans make much of their 
hero, Siegfried. Tlieir city of \V’orms is said to have de¬ 
rived its name (the word “ worm ” signifying a serpent 


or dragon) from the tradition that this was the place where 
the dread monster was slain by him under a lime-tree. 
Also the Drachenfels, the well-known “ dragon-rocks ” 
overlooking the riv^er Rhine, claim a similar distinction. 
Thus sings Lord Byron in his poem, “ Childe Harold ”— 
The castled crag of DrocheiifelS 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine 

In German mj'thology a tlragon without wings was 
called a Lintw'orm, that is, a beautiful shining woma ; 
conv^eying the idea of glinting gold or silver scales. 


1 


1 

I 


r 

i 
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The Building of the Palaces. 

By F. M. HALLWARD. 


I N far-off times, so story says, 

There was a talisman, whose spell 
Could change mud-huts to palaces, 
Gold-domed and wonderful. 


Still for his soul’s delight, each one 
May build a lordlier pleasure-house. 
Than that wherein King Solomon 
Feasted and held carouse ; 


All in a moment they were made : 

Of jade and sardonyx the wall; 
While all within was overlaid 

With gold, and gold the hall. 


And though he tread where commerce lowers. 
And though its smoke his vision mars. 

May rear him bird-bedizened towers 
To twirl among the stars ;— 


The rooms were full of precious things. 
The fountains spouted diamond drops ; 

And crowing-cocks with shining wings 
Twirled on the turret-tops. 


See, lit by far, celestial beams. 
Without the aid of any spell. 

The shining palace of his dreams. 
Gold-domed and wonderful. 


The tables groaned with things to eat; 

And there was music in the air. 

And sounds of gongs and bells and feet 
And laughter everywhere. - 

But how such shining halls were made. 

And w'ho they were that knew the spell, 
And what the price their builders paid. 

The stories never tell. 

Those palaces are dowm to-day : 

Their halls are eaten up wdth rust; 

The crowdng-cocks hav’^e flow'ii away ; 

The golden domes are dust. 

Yet still their beauty beckons us : 

Still in our minds each turret stands. 

For something strange and marvellous. 

Not made with human hands. 

Till we, who do not know’ the trick, 

And cannot make a palace grow, 

Unless we pile it brick by brick 
Laboriously and slow’ ; 

Behold strange birds with shining w’ings 
About our scaffolds all day long ; 

And wonder at the pretty things 
And listen to their song ; 

And understand wo too possess 
The power to bid such halls arise. 

In more than ancient loveliness 
Beneath familiar skies. 



** Then commenced the Struggle.” 

{Beowulf and the moHster: •• Dragon Myths and Legends." See page 726.) 
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Poland : 8 marks. 



CONDUCTED BY 
“COLLECTOR.” 


OCTOBER. 




Trinidad and 
Tobago: Id. 


Samoa: 


St. Lacia: 3d. 


A 


V^ERY considerable propbrtion of our “ Cornerites” are, 
more or less, what is known os advanced collectors, 
philatelists wlio by this time possess extensive collec¬ 
tions and are pretty well versed in the fascinating 


intricacies of our 
Happily, though, a 
novices is always 
swell the lower ranks, 
time of the year that 
lows \\ ho have all the 
‘‘outdoor bo}^ ” 
minds towards 
fine stunt for the 
the way in which 
tirely agreeing with 
to here repeat a word 
Without doubt, the 
starting to collwt by 







Lithuania s 
10 ikatiku. 


deliglitful hobby, 
substantial supply of 
coming along to 

and it is just at this 
plenty of those fel- 
season been mainly 
begin to turn their 
stamp collecting. 
winter evenings,’* is 
they argue, and, en- 
them, I think it well 
or two of advice, 
best method of 

purchase is to ac- 


and “snaps” and “ bargains” who gets also most of the:: 

There is at present no more strongly-marked feature ot t 
philatelic world than the enormously increaced attention tL : 
is being paid to new issues. Once there was a time when s . 


quire a packet of stamps, then later on a better packet, and so 
on. The important point to observe when practising this 
method is that you buy all your packets of the same dealer, 
who should be able to assure you that in these 
packets as sold by him there are no duplicates. 

Probably you start with a Gd. packet, which, 
according to the worth of tho stamps, will 
contain from 10 to 50 specimens. Of these 
6 d. packets the dealer will perhaps have a r£inge 
of one dozen, the stamps in the entire series 
being all different. Then the collector passes on 
to the three or four Is. packets of from 12 to 30 
varieties each, and thence to the 2s. Gd. packet 
of, say, 40 or 50 examples. By that time his 
collection, as purchased, numbers, maybe, some 
three hundred stamps, and a fine 58. packet 
will add to it something like another eighty, 
each of which latter, ns will be understood, is 
different to any of those in the Gd., Is., or 2s. Gd. packets. Thus 
is conveniently laid the suljstantiul foundation of a collection. 


—not all—of the 
philately appor- 

little corner of their 
contenting them- 
chronicle, often ex- 
at that, dealing with 
fresh stamps. Though 
that is where our 
the start been in the 
new issues and all 
old stamps and fam- 
having ev’^er been 
To-day the stamp 
productions some of 





Lithuama: 

50 tkatika. 


journals devote*’, 
tioneei only a rooi- 
space to that sub/ 
63lves with a t - 
ceedingly inacciri 
the world’s outp. i 
we say it ourself* 
“ Comer ” has fr. 
forefront of fash: 
about them, aa.i' 
iliar stories re * 
our chosen pel* 
journals — tip- 
them are, too—* 



Lithuania: lOauksinas, 


giving up ever so many more pages to new issues, and are 7 -- 
tively tumbling over each other to obtain new-issue new< ir 
all parts of the universe. To my mind, tliat is a spleni 
healthy sign, indicating, as it does, that coUe 
are keen on keeping pace with the progrv'- -i 
the individual empire that they have made tl 
own ; and that while animated by due 
for tho glorious specimens that are phila ' 
classics and rareties, they yet fully appr. . 
the powerful appeal of the stamps that are *’ 

I have always been convinced that the 
interest collectors take in new issues, the a 
vigorously philately v. ill flourish and 1 ^ -1 
continue to note th^m in our pages. 

In the description of certain overprints 1 
may continually encounter the words ' 
serif,” employed with relation to the kia I 



collector can pro- 
selecting as he 
approval sheets, 
forth. It is upon 
series of packets 
philatelist should 


Thenceforth tho 
coed on his way, 
pleases from 
’changes and so 
the “ all different ” 
that the budding 
build. ^ _ 

A glance at the ' price lists of the 

Icafling <lealers will <^ show that, if you 

\N»sh to do so, you ’t* may purchase pack¬ 
ets of stamps, , without duplicates, 

totalling in all to many as four or 

five t h o u s a n d Lithuania ; specimens. The 

more modorato 40 ikatiku. form of enterprise 

that is above outlined will, 

however, inueh better suit the pocket of the average 
V)eginner. If, though, he is in a position to spend a little 
fo-tune on his launch into philately, 1 am sure I congratu¬ 
late him. For all that, after a collection has Ix'en nicely 
started, it is tho zealous hunter after individual “scoops” 


type used. Serifs are the little strokes 
the ends of the letter “ I ” and others, and at the termuu-j' 
the letter “ E ” and so forth. Those varieties of tjq>e that 


not these little 
known as “ sans- 
particularly plain 
of letter-making, 
probably more 
of tho same word 
stamp specialist 
learn something 
type, and profits 
knowledge. 

Samoa. 4d. green. 

This group of 
South Pacific, now 
date to New 
always been singularly successful in the matter of its pe¬ 
st amps. Since the celebrated “ Samoan Express ” exa. 
of 1877, there have been a number of liighly intorestiug 
the merits of which are well supplemented by tho current 
of 1922. There arc twelve values, all showing the same tV-- 
which is a tropical scene that is simple but entirely appr. ; ' 



end-pieces 
s?rif,” whuT 
and legible : 
Another, 
correct, rend • 
is “ ceriph.'* 
has perfom 
about pnii' 
much by 

“ Flag and 1 
islands in 
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Aj^ainst the nearly nolid background, that includes two coco¬ 
nut trees, is seen a Samoan “ Falo ” or thatched hut, and to 
I he left is displayed the New Zealand ensign, gracefully enfolding 
n llag-pole planted in the ground. The other denominations 
and colours are :— 

ld.,marone. 1 ^d., pale brown. 2d.,yellow. 2Jd.,slate-blue, 
‘’d., sepia. 4d., violet. od., blue. Gd., rose. 8d. red-brown. 


d . , sage 
tnilion. 

Designed and 
I-. o n d o n by 
bury, Wilkinscn 
stamps were 
nt the New 
ment Printing 
ton. In one 

p articular ly 
richness and 
colours are re- 
will cause them 
sight in any 
was formerly 



Danzig: 50 marks. 


green. Is., ver- 

engraved in 
Messrs. Brad- 
& Co., Ltd., these 
recess - printed 
Zealand (lovern- 
Ofhee, Welling- 
respect they are 
notable ; the 
purity of their 
markable, and 
to be noticed nt 
album. Samoa 
German, but in 


Husein declared his independence, joined the Allies against 
the Turks, and assumed the title of King of the Hedjaz. By 
the peace treaty with Turkey, the Kingdom was recognised an 
a free independent state. Of Arabesque design, the stamp 
has an inscription at the top that means, “ Arab Government of 
the Land of the Prophet,” and at the sides, ‘‘ Mecca the Blessed,” 
the value being e.xpressed in words at foot. The five values 
of this definitiv'o issue are i, 1, 1 ^ and 2 pi. 

St. Lucia. 3d., blue. ” K.G.” 

New colour. 


C.A. water- 
yellow paper, 
with Grenada 
cent, forms 
is known as 
Islands, each 
its own post- 
For the Lee- 
general 



Mult. Script 
mirk, new 
This island, 
and St. Vin- 
the group that 
the Windward 
of which has 
age stamps, 
ward Islands, 
issue is made, 
each of the 
St. Christopher 


1914 the New Zealand Expeditionary Force took posserrion of 
the islands. As an outcome of that there resulted some of the 
rarest provistonals of the war. German sttimps were seized and 
over-printed G.H.I., a surcharge being added in English cur¬ 
rency. Of the 1 mark denomination only 135 were in stock. 
Upon these a half-ccote printer was set to work who pcf^cssrd 
an entirely imperfect acquaintance with the English language. 
.And when he had mis-printed 100 of the stamps, 
someone noticed that the surcharge as put on by 
him read ” 1 shillings.” The error was at once 
corrected, but to-day of these scarce surcharged 
Samoan provisionals, thirty-five read ” 1 shilling ” 
and 100 proclaim themselves to be of the value of 

1 shillings.” 

Lithuania. 10 skatiku, rose. ” Sower.” 

,, 40 ,, red. ‘‘ King Kestutis.” 

,, 50 ,, olive. ” Peasant Sharpen¬ 

ing Scythe.” 

,, 10 auksinas, red and violet. ‘‘ Gal¬ 

loping Horseman.” 

.Although the first three of these have been 
some while on issue, their peculiarity of design 
warrants room being found for them in our pages. 

\Vc see in what manner this republic of 1918 adds 
another to the various ‘‘ Sower ” designs that are 
so much in favour w’ith various stamp-issuing 
countries of the w’orld. The 10 auk is sometimes 
known by the title of the ‘‘ Horseman with Torch.” 

^spirited and effective piece of work. 

Poland. 8 marks, brow’n. ” Arms.” 

,, 100 marks, orange, red and black. Arms.” 

Both these are of the ‘‘ Eagle arms ” type, but one is of the 
^iinall and the other of the large size, on thin paper. 

Danzig. 50 marks, gold and crimson. ” Crown and Crosses.” 

This ” independent district 
ind Free City ” has hit upon a 
lovelty, W'hich, as we may say, 

•t'ads better in de.scription than 
t looks in reality. It is a 
^tamp that is printed in gold, 
riie arms of Danzig, a Crow’n 
nid two Crosses, are uncoloured 
11 a crimson oval in the centre, 

.vith an outer frame of crimson, 
seemingly, the two lion ” sup¬ 
porters ” have plaited manes. 

It will be interesting to note 
low this gold stands the test of time ; usually the metal ere 
ong becomes of a dull blackish-brow n shade. 

Hedjaz. | pi., orange. ” Inscription.” 

The history of this State of 100,000 square miles makes 
ileasant reading. As it contained the holy cities of Mecca 
the capital) and Medina, the Sherifate of Hedjaz w^as the most 
mport^t of Arabia under Turkish rule. In 1916 the Emir 



J 

Ab 3 rt 8 inia: ^ on i guerche. 


It is a 


. v ><• 

Poland: 100 marks. 


Hedjaz: i pi. 

Original ly. 

Leewards, Antigua, Dominica, Monts3rrat 
and V’^irgin Islands had their own postage stamps, but under 
the provision of the Leeward Islands General Stamps Act, 
1890, these separate issues were discontinued, and a set of unified 
postage and revenue stamps w’as provided instead. Later, 
how’ever, the Executive Council decreed that ” On and after 
the 3rd day of July, 1903, special stamps may be iLsrd in the 
Presidencies of Antigua, St. Christopher-Nevis, Dominica and 
Montserrat, concurrently with the uniform stamps now in use 
throughout the Colony of the Leeward Islands.” 
^ - ^ A curious fact w ith regard to the stamps of St. 

Lucia is that the issues from 1859 to 18G4, which 
are amongst the gems of the album and are all of 
the same ” Queen’s Head ” design, have no 
values indicated upon them. The only wording 
is ‘‘ St. Lucia ” and ” Postage ” above and below’ 
the portrait respectively. 

New Zealand. 2d. in red on ^d. green. ” Vic¬ 
tory.” 

Twopenny stamps being w’anted, and there 
being an ample stock of ^d. ‘‘ Victories ” on 

hand, the New’ Zealand postal authorities have 
resorted to the expedient of surcharging a low 
value stamp witli a higher denomination. The 
surcharge shows “ 2d.” twice, above the word 
” Tw’opence.” ^d.. Id., lid.. 3d., 6d., and Is. 
were the denominations of the ‘‘ Victory ” set of 
1919. It is reported that the entire remainder 
of the Jd. value has been so converted, the 
reason for the surcharge being the raising of the newspaper 
rate to Id., and consequent absence of demand for a ^d. 
stamp. This is the first instance of a surcharge by New Zealand. 

Abyssinia. J on ^ guerche, brown and v4olet. ” Antelope.” 

Another provisional, with the surcharge in native and English 
characters in black. The guerche is equal to the piastre, of 
either of which sixteen go to the Menelik dollar, which is worth 

about two shillings. 

Australia. 2d., red. ‘‘K.G.” 
Change of colour. The re¬ 
arrangement of coloui-s to 
conform with the decision of 
the postal convention at 
Madrid, is :—^d., green to 
chocolate; Id.; red to vio¬ 
let; IJd., chocolate to 
green ; 2d., orange to red ; 
4d., violet to blue. 

Trinidad and Tobago. Id., 
brow’n. ‘‘ Britannia seated.” 

Change of colour. Rumour has it that only 100.000 of these 
stamps were printed, an entirely new’ set l^eing in contemplation. 
Another fresh arrival is the 3d., in bright blue. The island of 
Tobago was attached administratively to Trinidad in 1889, 
ten years later the stamps of Tobago were retired from circulation 
and replaced by those of Trinidad. In 1913 came the present 
style of stamps bearing the dual superscription. 



New Zealand : Zd. on Id. 
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Secret oj' 
Canute 
klari^ 

A Tale of 
Mystery aoii 
Adventure. 


By G. GODFRAY SELLICK, 

Author of ** Hifbivay Dust," ** The Greeneoat," ** For Drake aad Endlaad.*' ate., etc. 

{Illustrated 6^ R. H. Brock.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

ATTACKED 


OCKIXO laugh came to iis 
from the dark woods, and was 
followed with merry remark 
of taunt and triumph. 

“ You are mortal afeard, 
John Harnett.” 

“ Come into the light ! I>et 
me see 3^011 ! ” called Harnett 
and such like invitations 
threaded in sentences of tlie 
basest imprt'cation. 

” I’m coming, be siii*e of it,” 
came the confident response. 

1 turned 103^ lu*ad in time to see a swift figure run in 
across the ])lank into the liglit of the fii-st lantern. At 
first glance 1 doubted the news m3’ eves gave me ; but 
the next m3" heart was singing the name of the fellow. 
’Twas lhiffer3’—old ThifTerv ! 

” You ! ” cried Harnett, us if he looked at a ghost. 

” A3", and a score of good men at m3’ back. Mister 
Harnett. And you will drop that barker quick ! Quick ! 
You hear me, or I’ll drop 3011. Down with it ! ” 

For answer Harnett flung the heavv pistol full at the 
lantern-lit face. Fortunatelv, it missed its mark, and I 
heard it splash into the water of tlie moat. 

“ Your luck is gone,” said IhifYerv. 

“Out with the lights!” cried Harnett to his fellows, 
“(hit uith them, and fight for 3’our lives!” 

Swift as a riposte an answciing order came from old 
Ihitterv : 

Found the island, mates ! Ihud them u|> in the middle.” 

l‘’re tlie lanterns were extingnislK'd ami the great darkness 
had leapt upon us from the woods. J caught glimpses of 
a number of men I'unning out from behind liul’feiw, and 
saw llairictt close witli him 

Quicklv the fight was joined. On all sides I hoard the 
sound of liard-bieathing men, of blows given and taken, of 
cries and oaths, and e\<*laniations of pain and fear ; of 
the bracken cra< kling underfoot, and licavy thuds when 


someone struck against the trunk of a tree. Oft^n * 
pistol flame shot along like a knife-slit in the darkIi^^ 
and once a body splashed in the water, and w’as followed 
cries of terror that rose terribly above the histing folU.'* 

Some unfortimate who had attempted to leap the n. 
for safet3", I concluded. 

Presently m3" attention was withdrawn from the co'- 
of the struggle by the sudden appearance near meet' 
Harry himself. 

” Thank heaven ! I have found you,” he ga.spel. f 
instantl3’ got down on the gi*ound beside us and fell tow 
with his fingers, and with the edge of his sword, to reh 
us from our fastenings. 

“ How’ you come to be here at all I have no des;’^ 
know',” he said w'ith a snap to me, “ nor w’hv" 3’ou, 
w’ant to have a brat of a boy for ever dangling at 3’our(' 
skirt. Ye are a pair of fools ; and if ever 3"0ii get cW’ 
this infernal muddle it w"ill be b3" a miracle, ^ou 
better find 3"our way off this cursed piece of ground, h 

” I agree lieartil3" w’ith Sir Harr3", Dickie,” said t 
doctor. ” Cut aw'ay, and put 3*ourself into bed.” 

As I had no intention of obo3"ing them, how’ever, 1 slii*:" 
aw av in the darkness. A few’ steps carried me out of^- 
and sound of them ; the3’ carried me, however, into a * 
safe quarter—to the prostrate form of Captain Ware, wr' 
he lay groaning with the agony of his w’ound. 

He smartly seized mo by the anlde as I was steppinc 
him and pitched me headlong. 

“ Is it 3"ou, boy ? ” he asked. ” M3* poor body ! P ' 
a hole in mo as w*ide as a passage-w’av. Sure, it kt' 
w’ind in and the life out of me. Where’s that doctor. 
Find him out and fetch him to me, if 3’ou’ve a hci>rt 
can’t let a man die. Die, an’ in the dark, too.” 

” I have this minute left him,” said I. 

“ Find him,” he pleaded. ” Tell him I’m all afirt*' 
torture. Tell him I’m a d3"ing man, unless he cortv^ 
once. I’ll slip awa3", bo3"—an’ the doctor, he’s an 1 »- 
gentleman and can hold me back. I w’as never an 
an’-out wrong ’un. It w"as that hound, Harnett. 
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** For answer Harnett flung the heavy 
pistol full at the lantem-lit face.'* 

{See page 730 .) 


rogues had escaped us, but so excellently had our rescuers 
fought that we had the strength of Harnett's party safely 
in our hold. 

“ 'Tis a turn of the bench, if you like,” said Buffery. 
“ Ah ! Ts that yourself, doctor ? I give you a good 
evening.” 

” Man,” cned the doctor, “ you are an act of Provi¬ 
dence. W’e have heard tell of you from Dickie here.” 

‘‘ Well ; I promised,” said Buffery, in delight. “ I’ve 
been true to my word. I vowed I’d move the ground from 
John Harnett’s feet, an' I’ve moved it.” 

“You have, indeed,” said the doctor. “And in doing 
so have sav’ed our lives. We were in a close corner. But 
who are the men you brought with jou ? ” 

Buffery laughed outright, and slapped his hands together 
in extravagant deliglit, so that we could not but laugh, too. 

“ That is a jest, as good a one as ever I knew,” he said. 
“ Just hold the lantern and come an’ know them.” 

Sir Harry lifted the light to the face of the first 
fellow we came to, and behold ! it was my uncle Ben. 

“ Why, how’s this ? You here. Cooper ! ” 
exclaimed Sir Harry in amazement. 

“ Ay, squire,” said 
uncle. “ An* how’s the 
* Black Pin * looking ? 
If you will see, here’s 
Tom, a n’ 
Cobbe — an’ 
Peter.” 

“ All—all 
of you liv¬ 
ing ! ” said 
Sir Harry, 
turning 
from one to 


•ged me into it. He held the reins on me. The doctor 
ill underetand. Fetch him, for the love of me, boy ! 
11 tell the doctor things that will Ix) golden life to him.” 

“ Lie quiet,” I .said, coldly. “ I will try to find him.” 

“ Ah ! Tliat’s the good boy,” ho said. “ You are not 
le sort to leave a man to die— in the dark, too. That’s 
>t your kind. Bring Doctor Cilbert, and ” (here he 
Ided an oath for emphasis,) “ I’ll walk as straight a 
ack a.s any one of them from this night.” 

To content his mind I promised what ho desired, the 
Dward ! and went away on the quest of my friend. Jt 
lanced, however, that I passed from him to another 
)rner of interest. 

This proved to be Harnett himself, in the strong grasp 
a big fellow, to whom Buffery was giving instructions. 

‘‘ Keep a hold of ‘him like death 'till I’ve looked round,” 
ufiery was .saying. 

He lit one of the lanterns, and went off a stop or two to 


ako his examinations of the .situation. In those few 
ornents Harnett had stooped swiftly, seized the legs of 
s captor and, with a straining uplift, toppled the fellow 
f hi.s balance into the bracken. 

I cried a sharp alarm to Buffery, who ran back instantly. 
wa.s too late, howev’er. Harnett was gone. We heard 
m dash across the plank, and knew that we could not 
)po to find him out beyond in the clinging darkness among 
le trees. 

“ I’d lo.se them all rather than that one,” said Buffery. 
In takin’ them without him it is as if Fd cotched a snake, 
it the head ai.’ sting had slipped my hold. How.som- 
'er, no use in biting our fingers now. Let’s get a sight 
the ragtails left behind.” 

Together w’e 8 ur\^e\ed the battle-ground. A few of the 


the other. “ What magic is this you practi.se, blaster 
Buffery ? ” 

Buffery’s delight was a joy to witne.ss. He fell at once 
into a description of his labourings on our behalf ; how that 
he had vowed to make two and two four with Harnett ; 
how he had watched, and listened, and thought during the 
last week. 

“ One on t’other I saw your men being brought into 
Egypt,” he .said. “ Bit by bit I lamed how that Harnett 
meaned to clear out from here to-night and leave you all 
stranded. When the innkeeper was took, and gave up 
the inn, Harnett had all his prisoners stowed down in the 
cellars there ; and there they would be at this minute, and 
Harnett a’cleared off with all his traps, but for 
me.” 
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“ You are a fine fellow,” said the doctor. ” But where 
did they find the treasure, think you ? ” 

” Found ! Found \ ” ho cried. 

But at this point, I, eager to tell of my discoveries, of 
the hidden cavern and the sacks I had seen there, broke 
into his talk. 

When I had finished my story I carried them away to 
look at the cellar. 

“ Faith ! It is a tomb,” said Sir Harry. 

‘‘ It would have been our tomb. Sir Harry,” said I, 
“ had not Buffery come when he did.” 

” Ay,” said the squire, ” and where is the fellow gone ?” 

Then, to our amazement, we discovered that our rescuer 
had not followed us down into the cellar. 

We returned again to the open air and asked the men 
there for him. 


“ HeVe gone, gentlemen,” said a slow sped' 
fellow. 

” Gone ! Gone where ? ” we asked. 

” Gone to rout out that Harnett, sirs. He zayji th 
be no peace for any soul of us ontil Harnett be rc»p}< 
along with t’others. An’ j’ou can whistle for luck: 
Buffery wull get him.” 

“ What shall we do with this truck ? ” aske<l au 
of the men standing by, pointing to the prisoners. 

“ Oh, carry them away to the ‘ Black Pin,’ ” sin; 
doctor. ” The cellar that ser\'ed to imprison you 
serve their turn nicely.” 

” There’s the treasure, Gilbert,” whispered Sir H? 
with suppressed excitement. 

“Yes, Harry,” said the doctor. “ Tlie 
last ! Wo will have that carried to Stoby House.' 


CHAPTER XXVIIf. 

THE TREASURE OF THE DANES. 


HEREUPON wo tied the 
prisoners together, wrist to 
wrist, like a gang of slaves; 
so that Tom, with a pistol, 
could control them all and 
drive them before him back 
to the inn. 

They were all so stunned 
and cowed by the sudden over¬ 
turn of their fortunes that 
I believe Tom might hav^e 
managed them with his voice 
alone, and without the 
assistance of pistol or lashings. 

“ I will swing content if you first tell me you’ve took 
Harnett,” said one of the fellows in hot passion. 

“ Ne’er once before have I been off the straight road,” 
.said another. “ What would me old mother say ?— 
though, I thank heaven ! she’s ben sleeping in the church¬ 
yard these many years.” 

He ended his lamentaticnB wi^h an oath, expressive of 
his hatred for Harnett, who, with his silken tongue and 
air of sure success, had misled him. 

“Be done with that kind of talk,” said the doctor, 
sternly. “ It will not serve you now. Innkeeper, go 
along with Tom, please, and see the.se rogues safe in the 
cellar of the inn. You and Tom shall be their jailers for 
the night.” 

When the men w’ere all gone out of hearing the doctor 
drew Sir Harry and myself to him and said solemnly : 

“ There is a duty before us that it wdll give us joy to per- 
foiin, Harry. Let us to our knees.” 

Shall 1 ever forget the t'csta.sy of tho.se moments ? The 
tre(‘s seemed to pass a lusting warning to all the woods 
for silence, while we knelt among th^m and the doctor 
spoke our gratitude for tlu^ miraculous preservation we had 
l)een granted. 

\\’e wen' .scarce upon our feet again, however, and the • 
doetcu’ had asked Sir Hai ry for a sugg('stion as to how best 
to rerno\e tlie trcji.sure, wlien a sound like the moaning of 
a liound ro^e fi-orn iicai’ by. 

“ \\ lial can tliat lie ? ” asked S;r Harry. 

“ I think it must 1)0 ('aptain W’ace, sir,” 1 said. “He 
was liit and is (l\ing. He 1 »u^ht me to bring the doctor 
to him." 

“ 'riiat \ ill iin ! h\’, I had fcu-gottcMi him,” said Sir 

)Iairy. “ It would Ix' well for liim, and for us, if he were 

to die speedily.'’ 

d’he moaning sounded again, and with it a pitiful cry of 
“ Doctor ! as \uu are a good man, help me !” 

W V seal (lied o\-cr the giound with lant<'rn till W(> came 
\i})on him w here he sat suppoiting himself tipon his elbow. 

” On my word, doctor, 1 am (lone I " he gasped. 



“ Tut, tut ! let me .see,” said the doctor, as 1,- 
covered the man’s shoulder. 

“ An honourable end for a man to come to is this, Ca: 
Waco,” he said. “ Is it worth the paat joys of cl- . 
and killing to receive such sorrow at the end ? TIh' i: 
delights you have seized have tiiraed sadly to oart;! 
night. How many honest men have you deprived ( t • 
pos.scssions and their life’s happiness in your da> ? — 

“ Don’t, doctor,’ cried the afflictod rogue. “ 1 ran * 
the pain in my shoulder better than sech wonls. : 
you ! ” 

“ Um,” exclaimed the doctor. “And that cami: 
easy to bear, in faith ! ’Tis an ugly hole you’ve got in 
though hard to judge in this light. Harry, we must 
this scoundrel in bed at once.” 

“ Hey ! ” cried the squire. “ I’ll see the stars fail 
ere he shall sleep in Stoby House.” 

“ After all, Harry, I am a doctor ; and you a jus:i 
the peace,” the doctor reminded him. 

“ Tcha ! If you insist-” 

It was a difficult business, though, the carryiac » * 
bully to a horse and mounting him upon it. We sum - 
at last, however, and the doctor got up behind k 
support him tightly that he should not slip. 

“ Cobbe and Dickie can get some of the treasure aw i 
Stoby H0U.S0 in the meanwhile,” said the doctor, 
departed. “ When I have this fellow safe and quiet m 
1 will come back with the horse to help.” 

In less than half an hour Cobbe and I set out wit' 
other hoi-se, upon whose back was bound the tii>t - 
of the Danes’ treasure. 

Thus it was, in that slow and risky fashion, the in. 
of legends and tales—the treasure that had urgi-^i 1 
folk to take up risks, and dishonest folk to ii*gu»n 
murder—was carried away from its place of ui.’* 
concealment. 

There was a sniff of morning over the country, tl ' 
of distant cock-crowing in the air, when we st-t d- 
.sack down in the squire’s haudsome with-drawin: 
and turned to encourage each other with (‘oiigrat : ■ 
and jests. 

Sir Harry was all for having the .^acks (^pi-ned ' 
but the doctor, calm and self-control led, c iieckel 

“ Wait,” he said, simply. 

Thereupon he went and closed the shutters at tin w ! 
as if it wore a sick chamber. Next he fastentnl tin 
.And,finally, he desired of the squire a cup of hi.-* ' 

.since he declared that otherwise ho should grow In- 
soon and Ijo compelled to let go the gra'^p }*» 1 
Ins feeling.s. 

“ Ma\'b(? ye w(^uld like to sleep an hour or ' 
askc'd Sir Harry in annoyance. 

'J'he doctor, however, would not lx? drawn. Tln tw 
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hoir cups as leisureh'as they were able, alter which addi- 
io:ial candles wore lit and set down close to the sacks. 

The next instant Sir Harry’s broad sword was slashing 
iiriously at the ropes. For mo there was no longer a 
kiestion of repression. I was bounding from one to the 
thor as if I were but a battledore. 

\N'hen, presently. Sir Harry stood back with an oxcla- 
aation, a great “ Ah ! *’ I could scarce restrain an impulse 
shriek. Ho had cut the last strand and wrenched open 
lie top of the sack ! 

The doctor ceased his work at once upon the near sack, 
nd, together, wo crowded and thrust our faces down to 
ohold our fortune. It was as if we had opened a chamber 
lied with sunlight. Gold and coloured gems shot stagger- 
agr fla.shes up into our eyes, till T 
aiicied there was no need for 
andlolight for us to behold the 
I lings by. 

The doctor was first to recover 
is composure. 

“ Wo had best sit 
y,” ho said feebly, 
and lift them out 
nrefully.” 

What ails you ? ” 
anted Sir Harry, 
lio, like myself, had 
‘omed to catch a 
o t e of sadness 
lid er lying the 
octor's remark. 

“ Nothing — as 
et,” said the doctor. 

Will you permit 
le to handle them ? ” 

“ Telia ! If you 
ill not, I will,” 
lapped Sir Harry, 
u i z zin g him 
axiously. 

W hile he took the 
rst of the dazzling 
i ticles from the sack 
11(1 set them on the 
tK)r, the doctor's 
cioerness increased 
nd liis face grew in 
ileinnity. With each 

10 he became more 
loughtful. Lines, as 
; trouble, and a 
own, gathered in 
s features, and I 
iicy I caught him 
iinibling to himself. 

“ You will not deiw, Harry,” 

^ said presently, ” that I 
ive some small knowledge of 
in past ages, and some 
tiinacy with antiquities ? ” 

“ 1 will not deny it, and have not,” said Sir Harry, 
stily. 

“ So you will bo ready to respect my judgment now ? ” 

“ You should be better judge than I, or the boy, I grant 
>u that,” said the squire. ” But, by my old Jean de 15ry ! 
am baffied by all this tarradiddle.” 

Were we not supposedly searching for a treasure that 

said to have been buried by Danish inva<lers ? ” con- 

11 led the doctor in his puzzling manner. 

“ Are you crazy ? ” said Sir Harry. ‘‘ What is this but 
n treasure ? ” 

I am not crazy,” said the doctor, “ and this is not 
o treasure of the Danes ! ” 

“ Hey ! Not the-! What do you mean by your 

»n.sense ? ” said Sir Harry. “ Have I no eyes ! W'hat 
it, if not the treasure ? ” 


From the dazzle of the ornaments and trinkets I stated 
up at the doctor in astonishment. Breathlessly, with Sir 
Harry, I awaited his words, just when he took from the 
sack a casket of gold filled with the most wonderful gems. 

“ This,” he said calml\% ” is a pouncet bo.x, and this a 
cameo—I should say of the time of King Henry the Eighth. 
This silver tankard is Elizabethan—and the carved wooden 
cup, of Charles the First’s days. That plate is from a 
monastery—c'f early Tudor time, maybe—and the casket is 
of the year 1460, or thereabouts. The drinking-horn we 
can date as being of the middle fourteenth century ; tlie 
jewel-studded pipe-case ma\’ have been Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
own, for it surely belongs to his time, as these golden 
ewore do.” 


Stupefied with amazement. Sir Harry and I sat looking 
at him and listening to his explanation of the different 
articles as he placed them before us. 

“ Here are bones. I gh ! how yellow and old,” ho 
continued. ” Likely they are the bones of a pirate. And 
the chalice, near your foot, Dickie, I think was in use when 
the great Cardinal W’olsey lived. That metal platter—ah ! 
see you how’ it is lettere<l: ‘ From the ship of the Pilgrim 
Fathei-s, the May flower.'' And that queer-looking play¬ 
thing, Dickie, is a pocket-compass. Indeed, it is scratched 
as you see with the name of ‘ John Smith, explorer, 1603.’ ” 
All was so wonderful and astounding to me that I hold 
my breath. It was as if I were being conducted back into 
the past ages by a magician. 

Kings of all times, ke 3 's of all ages and shapes, beggars* 
badge.s, tokens—how many hundreds did I handle tlia- 


** It was as if we had opened a chamber filled with sunlight.' 
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night ? Medals, too, commemorating events that we 
scarce heed now, we then looked on—here, one for the 
sea battle off Cape Pessaro, one for the Union of the Scottish 
and English crowns, another for the inventing of a pumping 
engine. If I write of them all I should need a voluipae to 
set down mention of them. 

“ Ah ! Hero we have money,” cried the doctor, presently; 
and, as he spoke, he upturned a bulky bag, and the coins 
rolled round about us like shot. 

As he continued to explain them to us he handed them 
for us to examine. 

” Silver coins of the Jacobite Pretender,” he said. “ You 
can see his inscription on them, ‘ Jacobus the Eighth.* 
These, too, are Spur Royals and Angels of James the First; 
these five-guinea pieces, of Queen Anne ; these, again. 


George Nobles of 1520 . Here, Dickie, is a heap of Spai: 
shillings and Edwcuxl the Third florins.” 

“ But ! ” he looked up at us suddenly, “ not a * 
is there that is Danish, or from the years before the Dh:i 
in Britain.” 

” It baffles me,” said Sir Harry, who, I fancy, 
myself, was completely awed by the doctor’s anui?: 
knowledge. 

“And me,” said the doctor. “Either this is the 
that has filled Canute’s Island with its legends, or el^ : 
Danes’ treasure still lies buried there.” 

“ Danes’ treasure or not ! ” said Sir Harry, as he pLr 
with a string of milky pearls, “ it will content me.” 

As he uttered the words there fell a violent knocking ^ m 
the outer door of the house. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

HARNETT FIRES HIS LAST SHOT. 


HE knocking was repeated 
furiously and seemed to bring 
us all violently out of a 
wonderful dream. We heard 
the house-door opened by the 
steward, then a rapid mum¬ 
bling of voices, w^hich was 
broken down suddenly and its 
place taken by the sound of 
flying foet along the stone 
hall. 

Sir Harry unfastened the 
door of the room to look out 
and instantly old Buffery 

Even the glorious display of wealth, as it strewed the 
floor of the room and sparkled in the candlelight, caused 
him no hesitation in his purpose. 

“ Have you any tidings of Harnett ? ” he asked quickly. 

“ None,” replied the doctor. 

“ Ga ! Let the rogue go, man,” said Sir Harry. “ Sit 
down and fill your eyes with the sight of these things. 
Doctor Gilbert and I have great need for gratitude to you. 
Master Buffery. You saved our lives last night.” 

“ Why, gentlemen, I cannot say ’tis not tempting me 
to bide a while,” said Buffery, “ but I’m not content yet 
that the game is at an end. Nur shall I be ’till I’ve clapped 
hands on Harnett and put him whei*e he can’t keep an eye 
on us. I know the man, and that he is just a foimt of 
powder ready to shoot off at any minute.” 

” Wliat can the villain do now, save’s ? ” asked the 
doctor. ” He is quite alone.” 

” That is nowt, doctor,” said Buffery. “ Lop off all 
the branches of the trees, an’ the old trimk will manage 
to i)ut out a few leaves, ne’or-the-less.” 

” W hat do you hope for, then ? ” asked the doctor. 

” I am hoping to run him to a standstill,” said Buffoiy, 
” an’ 1 want to pick up the track lie'in running on. So, 
as you gentlemen have no news for me. I’ll be gettin’ my 
nose down to the ground again.” 

\\ Iwn he was gone we agreed that, although his fears 
of H aniett \s al)ility w(5re exagc.c'iated, they were not entirely 
without reasdjj. W'o )]nue\t‘r. (‘liiefly concerned in 

tlie task of (iuding saf(‘ hiding for the tr<>asure. Ha\-ing 
lit upon a fitting j>hie(^ at last in a si'cret staiiway ciqiboard, 
j)as>»*d the nioining and iniieli of the afternoon in 
st*twing the valuables therein. 

“ W’e. shall not long he )j<)u<aued w ith our wounded 
friend’s eonijiauN.” sai<l lli(‘ d<Ktor, retuining t<^i us after 
oiu‘ of his fre(jiM iit \’isits to (’aptain W'ace, wlio lay in a 
bed in one of the uppei- rooms. “ 1 am of Ojiinion tliat this 
will be liis last tiight on earth. He talks alternately like a 
s<*are<l child and a witless clown. Ah. me ! a terrible 
ending to a man's days.” 





burst in upon us. 


During the afternoon and evening the captain’s cric< :i 
the doctor to come to him rang often through the 
house. 

“ A sadly troubled mind is there,” said the dcx ? 
sorrowfully. ' 

When, that evening, the candles were lit, the doctor i 
Sir Harry sat down to play at the chess-board. T 
pastime was quickly concluded, however, for the minth 
both were busy upon another matter—the treasure 
what to do with it. 

They talked quietly of the events of the last few an\i 
days, and spoke of the genius of John Harnett as sorncrl i 
so deplorably mis-used, also of the fortuitous appeal 3.. 
in the struggle of old Buffery. 

“ W’here can that queer fellow be gone, I wond^ r' 
said the doctor. “ He holds on to his quany- with * 
tenetcity of a hound.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards, Buffery himself came a;; : 
to Its. He was tired to limpnass, and defeated. 

“Not a shadow of him had I come up with the w) I 
long day,” he said in dejection, “ imtil an hour agone w: 

I was inquisiting down in Chown village. There. >ir' 
heard tell of him, how that at midday he stole a nag- i 
parson’s cob, of all that be—^and rid off, beating the anr- 
mad with his flat hand and with his heel, like a p'r- 
bewitched. They say he took the road to London. 

“ To London ? ” gasped the doctor. “ That 
me a perilous direction.” 

“ Bless you, it’s the safest—for him,” said Buffery. ' ' 
can hide the better in a big house than in a jJuxi: 
London's sureW the biggest house in the count 17 -. T 
who knows up there of his doings these da\ s past ? N 
sirs, he’s safe enough in London town. If tliat wen 
his lay.” 

“ Hey ! What may you mean by that. Master Btiffen ' * 
asked the squire. 

“This, Sir Harry. If John Hamfett rode to Lonl 
the gallop, at mid-day he may Ije back at your door Hi. 
or on the wind to-night. An’, maybe, it will ]>e sv • 1 
j:)retty pack of thieves at his beck and call from 
rats’ holes of the town.” 

“ P'aith ! I believe you are right,” said the doctor, r ' .! 
to his feet. 

“ Ay, I’m right. I’ll be sworn,” said Buffery. ^ 
if we hope to keep what we've got, an’ our lives ahmir ‘ 1 

it, we .shall have to fight for it.” 

“ Not one of these coins shall they carry out of S 
House, so long as 1 can pull a trigger,” declai'ctl Sir H - 
with emphasis. 

“ That’s the way of it, gentlemen,” said Buffery. 
will need a mighty lot of trigger-pulling, and swortl 
1 fancy, to keep the murderous crew, such as Hanu**! 
fetcli, out of Stoby House. Once past your door a.u i 
will cut the throats of us all.” 
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I “Very well,” said the doctor, “there is nothing for it but to get 
tive at once. Your men must be told, Harry, and given stations in 
e house. And we should take stock of our arms and ammunition, 
ckie, you can cut along to the inn and tell your uncle and Tom 
secure their rogues there, then come to Stoby House without loss 
a moment. Tliey must help to defend tlie house and the treasure, 
it should chance that Harnett releases the men at the inn, wo can’t 
event it. VVe shall need all hands here." 

Already Sir Harr>" had donned his old Jean de Brw his war coat, 
anticipation of the fight to come, and was standing in the middle 
the room swinging a sword. 

“ Yoicks ! forrard away ! ” he cried, with the old fire in his eyes. 
“One matter disturbs me,” said the doctor, tlioughtfully. 

“ What, by all the powera, may that be ? ” asked Sir Harry. 
“ Tlie old lady, your aunt, Dickie,” said the doctor. “ I would 
3 were an>"\vliere than in this house to-night. She must remain 
w, however. When the fighting begins, Dickie, 
u liad better go to her and keep her in talk. 

)w’ skip away to the inn.” 

As 1 raced along the narrow lanes all my old 
irs, which I had regarded as gone with the 
^terday, returned to me. I feared Harnett’s 
verness and persistence. It seemed, indeed, 
possible that one so detemiined 
d cunning could ever be beaten, 
pictured him returning wildly 
’oiigh the dusk with a host of 
3 most villainou.s rogues, to be 
thered only in London—a host 
numerous and callous that our 
tie party of honest defondoi-s 
lid not hope to obstruct them, but 
ist be scattered by them like a 
ire handful of leaves before a gale 
wind. 

W hen I came again to Stoby 
)use, and with uncle and Tom 
ly a few steps beliind me, 1 found 
the men already armed and 
ight as to their places and tactics. 

The windows were all shuttered 
d barred, the doors bolted. M\’ 
cle was given a blunderbuss 
(1 sent straightaway to watch 
the window looking down out of 
rame of rustling ivy to the front 
rtals. Tom, with a giant’s axe, 
placed in the hall to batter 
wn wlioever should succeed in 
ining entrance that way. 

Above all the noise of mustering 
i directing our forces, the moa:i- 
; of the dying bully above the 
irs rang at times through tlie 
use like tlie death howl of a dog. 

Slowly the night passed. At 
out ten by the clock, as near as 
memory can recall. Sir Harry 
out food and drink before the 
n ere sending^ them to their i 

Dtted places. 

‘ Silence, before all,” said the watching men down 
'tor, “and no one is to shoot, undwhim. 
to begin the fight, until mv order 73^ ) 

dven.” 

^rom that moment Captain Wace’s voice had a still 
ise to roam through. I sat with the doctor and Sir 
rry behind the shutters of the big window in the best 
•m—the window which had already been marked with 
flying bullet despatched by our enemy. Everyone 
,s ready and alert, straining their hearing for the softest 
Tiovement outside the house. 

Presently our eai*s caught it ! 

Vith a nod the doctor tossed a warning to the squire's 
k of inquiry, who acknowledged it with a stiffening of 
whole body and a determined handling of his big sword. 


A few moi*e minutes passed, then a peremptory summons 
fell upon the door. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the doctor. “ The cleverest rogue 
in a life-time, mark j’ou. None but a great mind, and 
a bold one, would walk to the front door and demand 
admittance.” 

Next moment, liowever, we were dealt a shock and sur¬ 
prise that caused a tumult of amazement in our minds. 
The knocking fell more insistently than before and was 
accompanied by a deep and severe summons. 

“ Open, in the Law’s name ! ” 
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Mr. Staley looked shrewdly at him, then turned his eyes 
oiiglitfully up towards the coiling of the room. 

‘‘ ISIr. Staley,” said the doctor, confidentialh’, “ I know 
at you gentlemen of Bow Street have long memories, 
would like to test yours now. Do you recall the mys- 
•ious death of the young Lord Flaverden ? His body 
Ls found, you will remember, run through and through, 
ar l>y the pond at Chalk Farm ; also the killing of the 
ig’s messenger. Sir Percy Fenii, and the theft of his 
tc hel in sight of St. James’s ? 1 will add, too, the kid- 
pping of the child. Lady Anning, and the discovery of 
r. pai’t-starv’ed, throe weeks afterwards in a lonely road¬ 
ie house beyond Hogsden ? ” 

“ \\ hy, for sure I remember,” said Mr. Staley at a loss. 
\I\'mind is a ledger for such as those things. And what 
ei'i ? ” 

“ Can you tell me the name of tlie bully who was said 
have been at the back of those mysteries,” asked the 
ctor, ” the man whom Bow Street overturned all Eng- 
id to find, but did not find -the most notorious hired 
illy ill towTi ? ” 

” Who else was it but Nat M’ace ? ” said Mr. Stale\’. 
But will you tell me-” 

“ \\'ace it W'as, I think,” said the doctor. ” Now I 
all delight you. I bog leave to inform you that you are 
neatli the same roof as Wace at this minute. He is now 
hting his greatest fight in a bedroom of this house. It 
a fight, however, that he will lose. The hopeless cry 
u have heard came from him.” 

” Phew ! ” said the man. ” This is a rum stai’t. Wace 
re ? It will make the capture of m3^ life.” 

“ Did I not suggest, Mr. Stale3% that you have arrived 
o late ? ” W’ent on the doctor. ” Come morning he will 
dead. Yet he w’as a colleague of this same John Harnett, 
fellow villain in Harnett’s work—on w’hose word you 
\ o ridden here to arrest honest people.” 

“ Sakes ! But, there, I am waiting to be took to him, 
3 011 please,” said Mr. Stale3’. 

“ Come, then,” said the doctor. ” Dickie, bring candles ; 
e staijs will be strange to Mr. Staley. I would recom- 
‘tid tliat I go alone to his bedside. Trust me, Mr. Staley— 
Live a purpose in this proposal, and an honest one. I 
11 leave tlie door of the room open a space that 3^011 may 
-ir and get a glimpse of our guest. But I request you to 

as silent as a mouse in the w'all.” 

Mr. Staley consented to the 
m and, together, we huddled 
the narrow’ and dark landing- 
ice, near the door. The con- 
rsation, cleverly directed b3' 
e doctor, we heard everv 
>nl of. Whether it created 
' der astonishment in the law’s 
)resentative than in Sir Harr3" 
fl m3’self I cannot declare. 

“Is it you, doctor ? ” moaned 
c frightened bully. “ I feared 3'e 
d left me to die alone. There’s 
iweat of terror on me that I am 
ar the end.” 

“ Tush, man ! ” said tlie doc- 
” You alarm 3’ourself like a 
ild. I would urge 3^11 to bide 
iet, for there are people come 
10 would like fine to put hands 
on 3’ou, I think. A3% for I 
1 the question in 3’our eyes— 

? Runners are hei'e.” 

We heard the old rogue splutter 
string of oaths and begin to 
uggle, as if he were endoav^our- 
I to rise in the bed. 

‘‘ Who tipped them the word ? ” 
gasped. 

Who but 3’Our own companion, 
imett,” said the doctor sharf)l3’. 


“ Harnett ! He has lagged,” said Wace wildl3'. “ Har 
nett has sold me—mo ? A3’ ; and sold you, too, by m3’ 

life ! I see his trail, doctor. But he shall not harm you ; 
he can’t. Me, ho can. He knew the Runners W’ould find 
mo here. . . . Doctor ! ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Will the3’ take me ? ” 

“ I fear so,” said the doctor gravol3’. 

“Then,they shall take Harnett too,” cried the rogue, 
w’ith emphasis. “ I can still rope 3011 in, John, and I thank 
heaven for it. Doctor, if I tell all I know’ how w ill it .^tand 
for me ? ” 

“ Wh3’ ! as for that. Captain Wace,” said the doctor, 
“ as you will bo helping the law', 1 think it w ill be put tt) 
your . credit. It will, doubtless, lessen 3’Our punish¬ 
ment-” 

“ That’s wdiat I want to know ,” said Wace. “ I w ill 
tell. A3', b\’ my body ! If the Rumiers want John 
Harnett, tell them to search for him at the ‘ Rose,’ in 
Covent Garden. That is his favourite hole. At night, 
after twelve, the3’ will find Harnett at the ‘ Rose.’ And 
that w’ill weave 3’our rope, Mi.ster Harnett. Listen low’or, 
doctor. You are a friend to a man w'hen he’s on his back. 
You can save me—you, and no one else. And who has 
less reason to expect help from 3’ou than Nathaniel M’ace ? 
You have not turned 3’Our back on me, so I swear I will 
not hold back a hand from helping you. That’s fair change 
now. Liston ! This treasure 3’ou’ve set your mind on, 
and got, too. It’s no Danes’ treasure ! and that I swear 
to 3’ou as I’m a d3’ing man. ’Tw^as never on that island of 
3 0ur8—leastw’a3’s, not until Harnett had it stowed there.” 

“ Indeed,” said the doctor. “ I had begun to fanc3* 
so. Captain Wace.” 

“ Not a sparkle of it,” said the fellow, “ until we stole 
it and put it theio. Wlw did we light on the woods here 
to liide it, 3’ou ask ? Only that w’e plaimed to keep it safe 
out of sight till folk had forgot the loss of it and given u[) 
the search. Then we would ha’ got it aw’a3’. But 3’oii, 
with your fairy stories of a hidden treasure, fell across it. 
We couldn't stand by while 3’ou searched and found it out ; 
so we set up planning how’ to scare 3’ou, and threaten 3 011, 
’till 3'ou wore driv away from it. 1 never fancied it would 
be so dangerous a work as 3’ou have made it into b3’ stand¬ 
ing to 3’our game. You held on tight and forced us to do 
things, ugl3’ things ; eh, doctor ? Life w’as lost even—but 
I’ni thankful ’tis come to an 
end.” 

“ I pra3’ 3’OU, captain,” said 
the doctor. “You travel too 
quickl3’ for me. Will 3’ou en¬ 
lighten me as to the beginning of 
3’Our prize ? Whence it came ? ” 
“ I wall tell 3’OU everytliing, I 
swear,” said Wace, “ for you are 
my onl3’ friend in the world, and 
w’ill save my neck from Jack 
Ketch. A few’ weeks since the 
house of Lord Meedes was robbed 
of all its valuables. Who can fix 
the w’orth of the stuff ? You 
ma3’ have heard tell of it, per- 
haj3s ? ” 

“ These precious things that we 
have brought away from Canute's 
Island are the lost valuables from 
Lord Meedes’ museum, you de¬ 
clare ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ You have my word for it,” 
said Wace. 

“ And the stoiy of a Danish 
treasure on the island is, after 
all, untrue ? ” 

“ ’Tis all moonshine in water.” 
“ I came to the same conclu¬ 
sion a few hours ago,” said the 
doctor. 



SCHr»L\STIC DISCIPLINE IN ANC:iENT EG'i PT. 
As illustrated by a curious tablet recently excavated 
on the site of Theold-skoo-ol, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


HARNETT AT THE “ROSE** TAVFRN 


A month, or tliereabouts, liad passed when, on^ 
morning, there came a messenger from Doctor 
with gripping news. 

Harnett had been taken at last. Daring a step tc-:: 
lie had ventui-ed to return to the “ Rose ” tavr ii 
Covent Garden. Swiftly the law’s watchers then? • 
information of his arrival to l^ow’ Street. As swift a- 
eeho came the Hunnei-s to the place and forthw itli ni- 
tlic house. 

The doctor wTote dowm for us a thrilling dc^ripti- 
the fight put up by the fellow' in an upstairs room, ari<l - 
he ha<l jumped from the window^ at the end of it. .A- 
touched the stones of the road he boie one of the wai- 
men dowTi under liim. It was a hopeless venture, 
over. He was seized, adjudged, and—the doctor a.i ! 

by the time this news comes to your hand will, meti. 
have l>een hanged in Newgate prison yaixl.” 

p]li, we never again set eyes upon. And, as vum 
have thought, Captain Wace had not awaited the n' 
of Sir Harry from town. 


** HERE has ne’er been told the 

^ hkes of it, I’ll bo bound,” 

\ ^ minutes later, when we 

] , were all seated in the w'ith- 

IjH drawing-room, and he 

^Inm f fingered a cup of the 

r ^quirc'H claret. 

r ' “And what now’ are your 

|v wishes regarding us ? ” asked 

.# “Respectfully, and only by 

way of a suggestion, gen¬ 

tlemen, I will ask you to ride along with me to Bow’ Street, 
an’ tell the story to his honour, the magistrate,” said 
Mr. Staley. 

“ 1 agree that it is right wo should do so,” said the 
doctor, looking at Sir Harry. 

“ Ay. It is certainly right,” said the latter. “ But 
what of the rascals whom we have locked up in the inn 
cellars ? ” 

“ I’ll take that worry off yoiu* minds, gentlemen,” 
said ]\Ir. Staley, with a sly w’ink. 

It followed, therefore, that, next day by noon, they 
were gone from the hou.se—Runners, Sir Harry, and the 
doctor. The “ treasure ” went with them, out of my 
sight—though not out of my memory. 

Throughout the day 1 returned again and again in my 
mind to the enthralling subject ; beholding all the ugly 
ineitlents anew’, feeling all the chilling terrors. Often I 
saw^ again in my mind the flash and sparkle of the gems and 
the gold for which we had strained and endured the tussle 
so long, yet which, for all our efforts and sufferings, could 
not be ours. 

The second day passed, and the third had come, when 
my two friends rode in at the gates of vStoby House. They 
had encountered little difficulty in explaining their position 
in the mysterious business ; 
and had >x?en present at the 
depositing of the ti*easures in 
the hands of their rightful 
owner. 

“ Is Harnett taken, sir ? ” 

I asked 8 ir Harry. 

“ No, boy,” he .said. “The < 

fellow’ is too wakeful to bo 
found in his old hamits.” 

"'A clever \’illain,” .said 

At the end of the follow’- 
ing week, the doctor re- 
turned to town, to Jiis ])ro- 
fessional duti<‘s. I w’as l(‘ft 

in the cai-e of Sir Harry, to ^ 

till a pla(0 in his hou.sehold v 

even, and w as right well ■» 

plea.sed with my fortune. ^ ^ 

I’ho “ Black Bin ” opened 
its door again and looki’d, as 
my uncle ha|)pily said, like 
“ lUfW’ pin.” Indeed, 
iniracukaisly (|uick time, 
peace, an<l the workings of 
[)eace, returned to the _ 

count r\'si do. 


All this of which I have written befell nineteeu 
ago. To-day, as I near the end of the task I set ni>- 
write .seated in comfort befoi-e a blazing log fire in t:. 
w’ith-draw’ing-room at Stoby House, w here I am estah. - 
as steward. Sir Hany, him.self, is dozing in a dety 
facing me. A handkerchief covers his face, his ft-^* 
stretched out towards the leaping flames. From hi> 
has fallen a letter that came in an hour since and u 
that Doctor Gilbert is in need of a rest and iutemls t*' 
Stoby House and stay a month w ith us. 

I lift rny eyes and they fall directly upon the wiii<i- 
the window^ through which Captain Wace foivixl an t 
on tliat terrible niglit in the years gone by, the v\:. 
where 1 entered stealthily and fearfully behind hii. 

glance over my shoulder 
there, behind me, tlmnij 
part-ot)ened door, s<.*e 
climbing stairs up wL 
silently followed Iiim. 

Outside the window, 
hold the gaiden, now ca’.- 
■ with silencing snow; 

W my eyes leap instantly ' 

¥ small >’ew tree again>: 

I hedge and to a littk > 

E stone that stanils u* .. 

Trifling though the 
l)e, it readily draws in> 
prods my inemor> 
recalling the merr> 

w fellow’ who sleeps 

It is the grave 

y first discoWT 

secret of Canute's Isla: 

M y 

task completeil. 
fetch a hat and 
coat and, ero the ear 
wooils 
walk as 
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'iTH this number, Vol. XLIV. of the “Boy’s Own Papkr ” 
)mes to an end, and you fellows will be wanting to hear all 
about the programme for Vol. XLV. On 
LL ABOUT TK E looking back over the past year and 
EW ** B.O.P.” reviewing the present volume, I feel that 

OLUME. it has l>een one of the most successful of 

the w'hole series. The serials have been 
top hole,’’ to quot-e one of many gratifying criticisms that I 
ivo received from my readers, and the 
veral leading features have been highly 
)pular. It is no light task, therefore, to 
t oneself to beat this record. But I can 
y with confidence that the new volume, 
hich commences next month, will be 
lite distinctive and will certainly equal, 
not surpass, its predecessors. As h]ditor, 
is my duty to study the likes and dislikes 
my readers. Tliis I have the oppor- 
mity to do through the medium of my 
rrespondence. From the host of letters 
at 1 have had from “ B.O.P.”-ites, the 
orld over, during the past twelv^e months, 
have learned much, and I hope you 
Hows will continue to write to me as freely 
you have done already. With such a 
•lendid and loyal staff of writers and 
lists as the “ B.O.P.” can boast it 
)ssesses, I know that the paper cannot 
il to maintain its position as the leading 
agazine for boys, and you have only to 
y what you want in it for the same to be 
ovided. 

It is becau.se of the universal appreciation 
the “ ‘ B.O.P.* Stamp Corner,” for instance, that 1 am con- 
auing this feature on the same lines as hitherto. If you who 
ad this are an ardent philatelist, you will know that Vol. XLIV, 
aitains in its pages the cream of the year’s new issues fully 
ustrated, and you will find this in no other paper. The 
type” series, too, such as the “Map Stamps” of the world, 
hich were given recently, have aroused particular attention, 
i the new volume there will be more series of this nature, so 
lat the importance of the “ Stamp Corner ” cannot be over- 
timated. Coin-collecting is still a great hobby with boys, so 


the “ Boy’s Own Coin Comer ” will find its place in our columns. 
.411 the usual features, “ The Boy's Own Field Club.” which 
steadily gains new adherents, the “ How to Make ” articles for 
the practical young bench-worker, and “In Lighter Mood,” will 
all be represented each month ; and, in addition to these, 1 am 
arranging for a series of articles on “ Careers for Boys,” in which 
the young fellow just about to leave school may have an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn something about the various professions and 
av'enues of business that are 0 ])cn to him. 
Parents of “ B.O.P.”-ites should be especi¬ 
ally interested in this important new 
feature. Then I am including some articles 
on Jn-jitsu, the art of self-defence, and on 
Wireless Telegraphy, on both of which 
subjects I have had numerous inquiries 
from readers. The principal .sports, foot¬ 
ball, cricket, hockey, swimming, etc., will 
all be dealt with by expert writers, so you 
will see from these brief notes that I have 
kept in mind the chief needs of a paper 
such as the “ B.O.P.” 

♦ * ♦ 

First among the new serial stories of 
Vol. XLV. will be one from the pen of that 
most popular writer, 
VOL. XLV. AND Major Charles Gilson. 
ITS GREAT It will be entitled 

NEW SERIALS. “ Jack-mthout-a-Roof/* 
and it will tell of 
stirring events in La Vendee during the 
terrible French Revolution of 1793-4. As 
you, of course, know, it was La Vepdee 
who.se people made a stubborn resistance to the revolution. 
Major Gilson has taken a striking theme for hi.« story. Jlis hero, 
a young aristocrat by birth, is stolen in infancy and brought up 
a.s a sans-cxdotte. In the early days of the insurrection he plays 
a prominent part, and he goes through many adventures and 
perils before lie is re-united to his father. That is enough, 
perhap.s. to tell you now, as it would not be fair to Major Gilson 
to reveal the plot of his tale. 1 can say this, however, in addition, 
that “ Jack-without-a-Roof ” is a thrilling yarn, written in the 
author’s best style and replete with incident. It carries one on 
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with a swing from start to finish, and onco you have met the boy 
hero who suffers such dramatic changes of fortune, you will not 
be satisfied until you have reached the end of the story. Oh, 
yes, and “ Jack-without-a-Roof ” introduces you again to that 
extraordinary personage, Timardier, who was the central figure 
of Major Gilson's story, “ The Lost Empire.” Timardier, 
dreamer, philosopher, and man of action, is a v'eritable creation. 
You will find that he dominates the .story throughout, and you 
will remember his com¬ 
plex character long after 
some of the exciting 
scenes of the yarn have 
faded from your memory. 

This fine story will lie 
illustrated by John de 
Walton, R.W'.A. 

With the Xovemlicr 
number, also, will com¬ 
mence a capital story of 
public school life by 
Harold Avery, the writer 
of “ A Fifth Form Mys- 
lery,” which you have 
just been reading. I 
cannot tell you the title 
of tliis at present, as it 
has not been decided 
ii[)on, but I know that the 
yarn is well up to Mr. 

Aver 3’8 high standard. 

There is a strong plot in The Empire Annual for Boys, 
it and plenty of that {PuWnhed at the'' B.O.V." Office, 

“junior school" interest price 6;- vet ) 
which boj’s look for in a 

stor^' of school life. The fuller programme of Vol. XLV. items 
which you will receive will tell you something more about this 
serial. *“ 

Then 1 intend to give you Mr. E. Charles Vivian’s fine stoiy’ 
of Jacobite times, which it was intended to include in the i)resent 
volume. J'his story will lx*ar the title, “A Sccut of the *45.‘* 
As vou know the author’s ability to tell a swinging tale of 
adventure, you maj’ rely upon n*ading an absolutely thrilling 
and absorbing narrative. As a matter of fact, “ A Scout of 
the ’4r) ” tells of the adventures of a \outh who becomes a 
memlx'r of “Trafford’s Service.” an underground ” organisa¬ 
tion whose work it was to defeat the plots of the Jacobites. 
Mr. Gorflon Hrowne, K.I., lias ask<‘d me if he maj’ illustrate this 
stray, and I rr'allv don't think that 1 could place it in Ixdter 
hands. 

Yet another historical serial that 1 have for the new volume is 
** Rideri to the Sea,** a stoiw dealing with the troublous days 
of 10th), whr'U the Jacobites plr)tterl to drive William of Orange 
from the tliron*- hlngland. wlaai simiggling and wrecking were 
at their laMuht in tla* |»oits aial coves of the Channel shores, 
'riiis vai n is h\ Mr. (!. (IrMlfiay SnllieU, who is fast making his 
iianc* as a uritei- of storir's of this (hiss. You all liked “The 
,Sacn*t of Canute's Island," 1 knr.w. and you will simply revel 
in this tale of smuggling o;i the Ei.st Coast inaixhes and of plots 
against the King's nuijtst^’. What J partici’Iai 1 v lik(‘ about 
Mr. S*‘llick's stories is tlie wonderful atmosphere that he gets 
into them. If h)‘ \\eiv not such a sfnrhmt of the perifxl, he 
could not do it. of erMirs*^. “ Uidr’rs to the Sr*a " is an (‘.xception- 
nlly strong story, and, a-s it must add considerahly to its author’s 
reputation. 1 feel no little prid(* in having introduced him to 
t he ever-grow ing “ H.O.I*." circ h* of readru's. His stoiy, b\' the 
>\av. will l>e illustrated by Mr, 1<. H. Mrock. 

If spact* alh*\\s. \ whall furtla'r include in mv serial j)ro- 
grainme a stoi\ of mystery and adventure, in which tla* 
Heen(*H are laid in Cornwall, by .Mr. (’. F. Argyll Saxlyv, 
.M. A., F.H .(I.S. 'rinswill he cut it led ”1 he Treasure of Tregudda,** 
H.;'l will be illustrated by .Mr. .\tthur 'I’widle. .And perhaps, 
also, a thrilling \arn of adNcnturi* in the wilds of New Guiia'a, 
from the pen of .Mr. J. Cla\’erdon \\Ood. With such sj)i(‘n- 
did stories as these to look forward to, “ ll.G.P.” reader's 
mav rest as.sun'd that \'ol. N L\ . will make a vei\ strong hid 
lor popularity. 



And now a word as to the magnificent coloured presenta- i 
plate which will be given away with the Novemlier number 
first part of the New A'olume. T 
COLOURKD three-page plate will contain a .. 

PLATES OF THE selection, 90 in all, of the new crcst; . 
NEW VOL. have been spacially designed for tho s. 

of the Ro>'al Nav’j’. The old cpe^t^ 
our warships were depicted in a coloured plate presented 'r- 
the “ B.O.P.” some j’ears back. Those are now all out ofo.: 
and the new* plate wdll be valued highly for its typical 
of new badges. Among other coloured plates that will iiJ 
will be: “ Jersej’^s of Famous Rugbj^ Football Clubs”: 
.Ambush,” (by Gordon Browne. R.I.), and “ From Nat.i*' 
Cariosity Shop ” (showing peculiar forma of bird life), l 
beautiful and striking coloured frontispieces that are n 
presented with “ B.O.P.” numbers have made the pa|)er faii> 
far and wide, and they are much in request long aft('r w 
have gone out of print. No opportunity should be lost, th ' 
fore, to secure these well in advance. 

* * « 

I want, in conclusion, to repeat what I have said frecjiK*' 
in these columns. That is, to urge upon readers the advisahi 
to obtain binding-ca.ses for the volu: 
DO NOT FAIL These cases arc to be had for S. ’ 

TO BIND UP net (38. post free). If you make a p 

YOUR ** B.O.P.'S.” of preserving your monthly part.s an-l tb- 
binding them at the end of the volu- 
you w’ill have upon j’our bookshelf a “Boy’s Own Annual 
will b? a joj’ ami a v'alued po3:^ession for many N'ears. Rem«\' 
that it is often difficult, even impos.«ible, to secure old numb 
that are out of print; and remember, too, when you think 
binding j’^our parts, that the publishers of the “ B.O.P.” do: 
undertake this work. Place the order with a bookseller 4 
in.struct him to get one of the regular binding-cases. 

A. L. H 


The Boy aiwi the Bee. 

(A Protest from Mi^gs Minor.) 

By FELIX LEIGH. 

H OW doth the little busj^ bee 

Improve each shining hour 7 ** 

It seems lie sets the pace tor me. 
And works with motor power 



The Empire Annual for Girls. 


[Vuhliithcd at the “ B.O.P.'* Office, 
firif'e 6 - vet.) 


“ Ho gathers hon»'} 
the day,” 

Until by 
leased : 

.And I'm exfiectol, 
ai-sumed. 

To emulate the K-' 

That “skilfully*’ 

“ lays bis wav 
I’m fold, with ■ 
immense. 

I work with ” wb * 
—a lot—ID 
But in a If 
sense. 

The “ honey ” the • 
school b<X)k-s ^1* 

I suck, thoui:l! - 
a groan: 

A'et it's inferml. ' 
pared with A 
I’m just alary ' 

’Gainst such a ’•» 


1 protest, 

.And critics thus I rout — 


Swotting at Euclid and the rest, 
I knock THAT INSECT out ’ 
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Swords and Guns of Other Days. 

About the Rapier, Sabre, Dagger, Arquebus, and Musket. 

By FRAMPTON BLEWITT. 


different tiin(‘s 
the warlike pro- 
p t* n s i t i (* s of 
VMrious races 
have resultt'd in 
th{‘ develojtrnent 
of a variety of 
weapons, both of 
offence and de- 
fence. Of 
weaj)ons for hand 
to liand conflict 
the sword is the 
oiK^ on which 
most attention 
has been lavislied, 
and in its numer¬ 
ous varieties we 
lind all the skill 
of the worker in 
iron anil .steel 
ex]>ended on the 
form and finish. 

The a reek 
swc*rd was com 
munly of the 
fonn shown in the accompanyitig 
illustration ; sometimes it had a 
straight blade, but at that time 
it was inferior to the spear, 
anti to a certain extent this 
applies to the j)ositioii of the 
sword among the Homan weapons. 

At first used only for cutting and not 
thrusting, the advantage of the point was, however, recognised 
by the Romans, (^specially when dealing with their barbarian 
Miemies. The Roman sword is two-edged and pointed, anti 
was worn on the right side. 

Swords ma}'^ bo chvssified as straight-e<lged and curve<l-edged, 
In rnedijBval times the blade was l>road and heavy. The 
f)oininel and grip were rather short and the guard was a simple 
•ross-piece. Used chiefly for dealing heavy blows, there was 
little attempt at what we now call fencing, although we read 
in the pages of ]Morte d’Arthur that the knights “ foined ’’ 
it eardi other, 

I)oid.>th'Ss the use of tlie point was recognised as being useful 
ri getting between joints in armour. 'rhi' knights of those 
lays carried lance and shiehl, and when the lance was broken or 
lost, then the sword came into play. Thc> warrior expected 
lis own sliield to sav'C him from sword cuts arul his cliief endeav- 
)ur was to bn^ak through or beat down his opponent's. The 
I'^sioc, a long stiff-bladed sword of triangular section was us(m1 
or thrusting only, especially in combats on foot and vheTi the 
lance was lost. 



During the l.’Uh and 11th centuries the sword-bidt was bi'uu- 
Lifully ornamented, and the mode of wearing it was carefully 
•onsidered, .so that it may be .said to have lu^en a fasliion as 
listinct and binding as any modern fashion of wt'aring certain 
liapes of neckties or other articles of ajjparel. In the illus¬ 
tration on the next page, in the left-hand top corner, will 
l)e noticed an example adapted from Viollet-le-duc. Sf)mc- 
times these sword-belts were studded with jewels, forming a 
rich prize for the victor in a conflict. 

.A.S armour developed the sword developed also, and became 
more u.,efal for thrusting as well as cutting, and when we come 


to the IGth and 17th ci nturies we find the beaiitifid two-edged 
cut-and-thrust weapon. Almost every variety of piercetl and 
tw isted pattern oeeurs in tlie guard. 

The first dev'eloj)ments of the hilt n|)penr to liave been the 
addition of side rings and “ pas d’ane,” which weie added to 
the quillon.s-^—the name given to tlu? two branelies of the cross¬ 
piece—in order to more fully protect the hand when the didence 
of a steel gauntlet was not pr<'sent. 

The Pas d'iine (etynadogy uncertain) is the name given to 
the pair of looj)s on each side of the bhule just in front of the 
cjuillons. It formed a protection !or the first fingers, which 
were often pas.sed over the quillons in order to strengthen the 
grip. Tlie siile rings helped to guard the hack of the hand. 
The siile ring was .sometime.s single, in \vhi(;h case it was on tlu; 
right side of the sword. It had the general sliapo of what was 
afterwards called a .shell-guard. The quillons were sometimes 
curved, one over thi» back of the hand and the other towartls 
the point of the sword. The part which curved over the knuckles 
became the knuckle bow and wiis later on joined to the pommel 
at its extremity. The.s(J features—Quillons, Pas d’uno, sitlo 
rings and knuckle bow—constitute the fundamental forms of all 
the Rapier hilt.s of the period, although they were often e!al>o- 
rated according to the individual ideas of tlie owners or of the 
sword-smiths. 

Cup-hilted Rapiers with a hemispherical cup, quillons, pas 
d'ane and knuckle bow were in general use, and may have been 
developed out of the solidification of the other forms, or in¬ 
dependently invented. The Small Sword is the latter develop¬ 
ment, when the u.s<» of the edge was abandoned and the thrust Wiis 
used exelu.sively. Tlie hilt wa.s very .simple consisting of quillons, 
knuckle bow, j>as d’ane and double shell. The blade is tri¬ 
angular in section and very light. 

When fencing as an art wa.s coming more and more to the 
front many sehofils of fence grew' up, and in some of them most 
elaborate systems of sword-play were taught. These formal 
an<l artificial modes of fencing would probabl}' be of very little 
use against a swordsman trained in the simpler and more dirt'i t 
method of the present flay. 

Cup-hilted Rapiers and Rapiers with a ringed guard forming 
a cup shape, pierced shells and plain knuckle bows and many 
other artistic and distinctive features, are found among the 
v’arious speeirnens wliieh still remain in our inust ums and eollee- 
tif)ns. Kxamjiles arc* given in the illu.stration, riglit-luuid side. 

During the early viairs of the Kith eintuiy the two-baiuled 
sword was in use, a huge wf^ipoii with a hilt lon:^ enough to I.)«^ 
gripjK'd iii both hands and which l•c^J^li!•e 1 considtaable skill in 
w ielfling. The Scott!sh weapon of tliis class took the form shown. 
The ordinary eut-and-tlirust swvord soon developed into a v.i*ajion 
usf'd for thrusting faily, and the duelling sword having a blado 
with triangular Sf'ction was introfluei'd. This is erroneously 
termed the “ ra|)ier.” The basket-hilt of the Scottish broad¬ 
sword, wrongly called “ Claymore ”—a term wliicli properly 
should be applied to the two-hamled sword mentioned abov’e— 
was v’ery similar to that earrieil by th(‘ guards of tlie Doges of 
A'enice, and tfa' famous Ferrara l)lafl(‘s appear to have Ix'en 
Iiartieularly s( ngdit foi*. All these behaig to the st raiglit-edgeil 
class. J 

Among Oriental nations the sworfl has several char-aeteristies 
which distingiiisli it fn*m the wcjipon used in Fui*ope. The 
haralle is usually inueli shorter and when grij)p('d docs not allow 
any wrist-play. The appeai-anee of the hilt altogether is quite 
different from that which we associate with Wi'stei'ii swords, 
and in inanj’ eases the blade is curved. This curving of the 
lilade mak('s it iiH)re ('ffeetive in euttii.g, but the use of the 
point is abatulonf'd. 'rheiv* is a dislinetion bt*tw(‘en the various 
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XVI cent, 


Venetian 
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brcs in use among the Orientals, a Persian differing from 
Turkish. The hilts are often beautifully ornamented with 
ssels and jewels, and, as in the examples given, the graceful 
rvo of the blade is more pronounced in some than in others, 
le blades themselves are of steel ; tempered to just the right 
gree which ensures a keen edge while allowing elasticity, 
(1 the drawing stroke of the curved blade is very effective. 
*me of the Indian Mahratta swords are straight-bladed and 
e Tulw’ar of the North-Western Provinces has a blade almost 
might. 

Vataghans are large knives with curv'ed blades, and are known 
many of the Eastern nations. It is interesting to notice that 
e sword-bayonet used by the French during the 19 th cen^iry 
IS a blade of a similar contour. Among the warlike nations 
India, the Mahrattas in the South and the Sikhs in the 
orth have a curious form of gauntlet sword, developed from 
dagger, with a broad blade and hilt with a cross-piece betw’een 
.'o side pieces (see illustration). Swords fixed to a solid piece 
iiich covered the hand and arm are also found among these 
H^ples. 

Japanese swords have a curved blade of equal width through- 
it and the grip resembles a wrapping of material over one end 
the blade, the guards being very simple. Beautifully made 
ui very effective in the hands of a native warrior, they w'ould 
>t lend themselves to Western ideas of sword-play. 

The European Cavalry sabre has passed through several 
odifications. In the early 18 th century the French sabre had 
curved blade which was probably introduced through the Hun- 
irians from the East. With this weapon the first French 
iissars were armed. The distinctive feature of the sabre is a 
ade w'ith one edge ; the greatest width is at the back, while 
le sword proper may be tw'O-edged. 

English Cavalry sabres are almost straight, the slight curve 
3 t being sufficient to interfere with the use of the point, 
he latest pattern, however, is a sword with a straight blade 
ipering to a sharp point, and intanded for thrusting only, 
ivic and Court swords are generally of the type known as the 
Small Sword.” 

The dagger, which may be called a little sword, has passed 
1 rough several changes, and is now represented chiefly by the 
ative knives and daggers of the East. When the old knights 
id men-at-arms hod knocked a foeman out of his saddle it was 
istomary to put him out of his misery, unless he surrendered, 
ith a dagger called in virtue of its office the “ Misericorde.” 

: was worn on the belt at the right side. 

The civilian carried the “ Anlace,” a sort of large dagger. 
Oriental daggera display the same ornamental character as 
Q the sabres. In the British Museum are some examples with 
w elled handles and wide curved blades. One specimen has the 
andle cut from a solid piece of white jiide studded with gems. 
The only weapon of 
lis class now carried by 
le British soldier is the 
ayonet, and this is in- 
•nded to be fixed on the 
fie, and so practically 
/ansform it into a pike 
hr use at close quarters, 
pi ring the Pqpinsulor 
'ar the bayonet carried 
V the EngUsh Infantry 
ias long, tapering and 
Jiangular in section, and 
lis was retained till 
-cently, but the present 
fit tern has a flat blade. 

is shown in the illus- 
ation. 

The early form of the 
i> onet was evolved from 
le use of a knife thrust 
to the muzzle of an 
rcjuebus. Afterwards 
' o rings were fixed to 
^le handle so that it 
ight be slipped over 


the muzzle, thus allowing the gun to be fired while the 
bayonet was fixed. The French during the 19 th century had a 
sw'ord -bayonet. 

One of the noticeable features in the development of im¬ 
plements of war is the increase in the distance at which they 
are effective. New inventions in mLssile-throwing weapons 
W’ere not, however, in their early stages, always an improvement 
on the old, but experience soon remedied this, and in course of 
time the bow gave way to the gun. When gunpowder was 
introduced, the feeble effect of the early fire-arms seemed 
absurd when compared with the results of the skilful use of 
the longbow, and probably, the noise and the appearance of 
smoke and flame had as much to do with their success as the 
penetrating power of the bullet. This, however, cannot be said 
to apply to cannon, as even in those days the effect of cannon- 
fire was considerably in advance of the machines for throwing 
stones, or the battering ram ; but in the case of hand weapons 
it was some time before the new invention ousted the older bow 
from the field. 

Early guns appear simply os small cannon carried by a man 
in his arms. In the 14 th century these portable culverins were 
in frequent use. 

Later on in the early part of the 16 th century the Arquebus 
came into existence. It has a long barrel and mechanism for 
firing, instead of having to be fired by holding a piece of fuse 
to the touch-hole. Great as was this improvement, the method 
of using the weapon appears painfully slow. The match or 
fuse was held by a movable piece answering to the cock of an 
ordinary gun-lock, and the priming was placed on a little pan 
at the side of the barrel, the flash from the priming igniting the 
charge through a hole in the barrel. WTien the Arquebusier 
wished to fire, he blew on the slow match to make it bum more 
brightly and adjusted it to come down just on the priming pan. 
The method of loading was similar to that used for any ordinary 
muzzle-loading gun. 

Next to the Arquebus comes the Musket, a much heavier 
weapon of greater power. So unwieldy was it that the soldier 
had to be provided with a fork on which to rest it when taking 
aim, and its range was so limited that the cross-bow was con¬ 
sidered to be a more effective weapon. 

The Wheel-lock, with a disc which revolved and struck sparks 
from a piece of flint on to the priming, was the next step in 
advance, and was used for a sort of pistol or small Arquebus 
carried by cavalrymen. 

Early pistols had very short barrels and the butt was almost 
at right angles to the barrel; afterwards this angle was altered, 
and the butt made almost a straight line with the barrel. The 
improvements effected in regard to guns were applied to pistols 
also. Dags, as the short heavy pistols were commonly called, 
were often highly ornamented. 

Following the wheel- 
lock mechanism which 
remains quite an ex¬ 
ceptional device, the Flint¬ 
lock came into use during 
the 17 th century. In this 
the flint was held by the 
jaws of the guncock and, 
in falling at the pull of 
the trigger, struck the 
movable pan-cover which 
fell back at the blow, 
allownng the sparks to 
ignite the priming. This 
was a considerable im¬ 
provement, although at 
times the sparks fell to 
one side of the priming, 
and so the piece mi.sse<l 
fire. This Flint-lock gun 
continued for many years 
and is still to be found in 
use. 

“ Brown Bess,” the 
weapon used by the 
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British at Waterloo, was a flint-lock ; a specimen is shoxni in 
the illustration. 

The next step in advance was the invention of the Percussion 
lock in which a small cap containing a fulminate was placed 
on a nipple and struck by ft falling hammer. The flash from this 
pivssed through a hole in th3 nipple, and ignited the charge 
in the barrel. The percussion system was adopted by the 
British Goveniment for the troops in 1842. 

In addition to improvements in the firing mechanism, atten¬ 
tion had been paid to the size of the bullet and the bore of the 
barrel. In the smooth bore a certain amount of inaccuracy 
was inevitable, and after various attempts a system of rifling the 
inside of the barrel, so that the bullet was caused to spin as it 
left the muzzle, was invented. This is the method adopted to 
ensure accuracy in all modern military fire-arms. In the 
case of sporting guns which throw a number of small bullets at 
once, rifling is not an adv^antage. 

Wlien the inv’ention of the cartridge made loading at the 
breech instead of at the muzzle possible, the eflicicncy of the 
weajion was increased considerably. Early cartridges were 
Kim|)ly intended to carry the proportionate charge with the 
bullet, and had to be torn in order that the powder might be 
poured down the barrel from the muzzle, and the bullet rammed 
down over it; but later on the idea of affixing a fulminate cap 
in the cartridge itself, and placing this complete in a chamber 
at the breech, made breech-loading priicticable. 

The Prussian needle-gun was so called because in this case 
a needle was struck through the powder part of the cartridge on 
to a cap fixed between powder and bullet. It was often broken 
and the gun rendered useless. The French chassepot was an 
improvement, inasmuch as the cap was placed at the base of the 
cartridge. In both cases the breech mechanism was on the door- 
bolt principle. This door-bolt methotl of manipulating the 
action is used in our modern rifles to a great extent. The 
English Government adopted the Martini-Henri rifle in 1870 
Previous to this the Snider breech-loader was in use. Those 
were single shot rifles and the Martini-Henri proved a very 
efficient weapon. It threw a bullet .455 inch diameter. The 
weight of the gun was 8 lbs. 10 oz., and its length 33 inches. 
The present Lee-Enfield rifle hjis a bore of .303 inch and fires 
a nickel-cov’ered bullet. The charge is cordite—a smokeless 
explosive. The rifle has a magazine and is loatled with five 


cartridges at a time by m?an8 of a ** clip *’ or “ ebaru**"*' 
The Mauser and Mannlicher resemble it somewhat. Oriv;.: 
guns are chiefly noticeable fer the amount of ornament lavish 
on them, and their curious shape. Two specimens are gi' 
in the illustration. 

The modern revolver is a development of the old pist 
and has improved along with the rifle. Early Colt iwoh** 
had a revolving section which contained several chambi^rs, e.t 
loaded separately as a muzzle-loading gun would be. P* 
cussion caps placed on nipples communicating with the cliainl^-i 
fired the charges in order. As the hammer was ralsc^^i, ti 
chambers revolv'ed, and on the pull of the trigger were l.» 1 
while the hammer fell and struck the cap. Nowadays revoh'* 
are loaded with cartridges, the chambers being laitl o|>on i 
loading either by swinging them out sideways, or by makw 
the stock and barrel turn on a pivot and thus expose them Ti. 
empty cartridges are thrown out by an ejector actuated os ti 
chambers are expo.sed. 

The older pistols were single shot generally. Horse-pist 
wer(5 carried in holsters on the saddle, and threw a very ht/.- 
bullet. The improvements in firing mechanism anil in 
ridges have affected the jjistol in much the some way a.'' 
gun, but modifications are constantly being introduced, of ulu 
the most recent has been the application of an automatic londr 
mechanism which throws out the used cartridge and brini;> 
fre.sh one into its place at each discharge. 

Simplicity of appearance distinguishes all modem milin.r 
weapons. It is no longer a personal matter with the usi r ■ 
sword or gun that it should be ornamented or designed aceorilr 
to his fancy. Provided by the Government of the countr. 
turned out in large numbers on a regulation pattern, they h..'. 
probably gained in general utility, and the user has to accHiM' ' 
himself to the weapon. Whether the individual could 
improve on his Government-supplied weapon is an open questi . ^ 
but the various ideas of users of rifles especially, and the es. 
perience gained at Bisley and-elsewhere, have their inflainf 
on the important details which make for accuracy and durabilir^ 
In the various attempts made to incorporate these inipo v* 
ments in the Service weapons, much opportunity occurs t 
adverse criticism, but in all probability, taking all things int 
account, the modern British soldier has the best weapons tlu 
can be produced. 


Do You? 


By S. GERTRUDE FORD. 


I 



LIKE to think, when a boy goes down 
(Do you ?) 

That it’s better to help him up than frown : 

Do you ? 

It’s mean, when a chap’s lost path and guide, 

.\nd tripped and fallen, where pits yawn wide, 

To pass him by on 
the other side : 

Do you ? 

I like to think h? 
may yet get up 

(Do you ?) 

If we give him a lift, 
and a bite and sup: 

J )o you ? 

There an* cha|>s, lost 
now in a miry land, 

Who hiizh on the high 
white pea’ks will 
stand 

II any w ill give* tluMu 
ii la'lpini: hand— 

I )o you ? 


I like to think there’s good stuff in all : 

(Do you ?) 

To think none lost by a slip or fall— 

Do you ? 

When the danger-lights on the line are red. 

And things go wrong in the signal-shed. 

It's hanl for a f-!! 
to keep his hea 1- 
Do\on ? 


I always think. wl i- 
a wreck’s aflo.H 
(Do you 

You may tow her • 
port by a fneri i 
L'CKi t : 

Do you ? 

And though som** v 
give but a scon * . 
smile 

When a chap ’■ - 
floundertnl or tripp 
meanwhile. 

Some help the b • 
dog over the s*:! - - 
Do you ? 


A SAFE GOALIE 1 

Vrizf-ii'ivnivn thatrinn in “ .Wa’ Footltall Contprt itinn ” " .4 Comic Animai 
!■ uoVMtUer." Itrmrn btt \ K. SMITH Bolton.) 
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I. 

B ourne slowly brought back his left foot to its 
position prior to his swift lunge and stared down 
thoughtfully at his disordered wicket. The heavily- 
built younpiter by the bowling stump grinned 
slioepishly and twisted a fresh ball between his hands. 

“ Try another, will you, Dale ? ” said Bourne, separating 
the stumps. “ That was extraordinary stuff.*’ 

He took centre again and watched \'ery keenly as Dale 
took his short, swerving run. The ball, like the previous 
one, pitched well up and somewhat to the off. 13 ourne 
was looking for this and there was a glimmer of joy in his 
<\ye as he waited a second for it to “ come up,” then drove 
strongly for the corner-post of the net. rnfortunately, 
the ball did not ‘‘come up” as a reasonable ball should, 
but, shooting viciously along the turf, slipped under the bat 
and clicked into the middle stump. 

“ My hat ! ” ejaculated Bourne, glancing over his 
.shoulder in astonishmcait ; and Dale tried to look a--; uncon- 
c'crned as if it were his daily practice to bowl twice in succes- 
.sion one of the finest bats in the college. 

Rotten light ! ” he ventured. 

” Rotten—bosh ! ” observed Bourne pleasantly. ** li’s 
the stuff yoiTre .sending down, my bonny bairn. You’re 
nf)t pla3'able ! ” 

Dale blushed. 

“ Shall 1 try another ? ” he asked, diffidently. 

“ A dozen ! ” nodded Bourne, a great idea beginning to 
shape itself in IiLs nimble brain. 

In a week’s time, ])onleigh were to j)lav their powerful 
rivals tlie Tunmare Eleven, and Bourne, serenest of men 
in the ordin iry aftair.s of life, ns captain of Donleigh ci-icket 
was losing liours of valuable sleep with every week tliat 
passed and left him seeking v'ainly for bowlers. He had 
high hopes for Donleigh as regarded run-getting ; but 
what was the good of that alone when Tunmare, alwavs a 
hefty, hitting side, went in to “ hit, liit hard, and keep 
on hitting ” with apparently little dangta* of ever g(?tting 
out ? Rumour whispered of one, .^liller, who had hit 
fifteen boundaries and three sixes in one innifigs ; and 


A School Cricketing Story, 

By R. THORNE. 


report blared shamele.ssly of the faultle.ss stjde of Gregorv. 
the Tunmare captain, and of his three centuries and average 
of eight \-four. Bourne began to feel tluit the celebrateil 
offer of a certain horse-hunting Richard was feeble stuff 
compared with a few lie could make for a decent bowler. 

Then he had discovered his fag. Dale, bowling stolidly 
and in .solitude with half-a-dozen balls at a .single stump 
in the T.,ower ISehool nets and, struck by a .suece.ssion of 
curious breaks, had seized a bat and bitiden him ” fire 
away.’’ 

Marvellous ! ” he murmured, a.s his attempt to flick 
Dale's third ball—a veiy innwent-looking fellow—over 
theboundai N’r(‘sulted in liis spooning it weakly into the fag’s 
liands. “ Sweet ^outh, I've been looking for 3^ou for 
weeks.” 

Dale looked puzzled. 

** But-•” he began. 

” I’ve sought him all througli Donleigh ; I’ve sought 
both here and there,” murmured J^ournewith some emotion 
to the branches waving gently over his head. ” I’ve 
searched for tale or tidings of my bowler everywhere.” 
Ho pointetl to a figure in flannels and blue and white )>lazer 
corning out of the pavilion. ” Is that O’Donnell in the 
offing ? It is ! O’Don—n— ncil ! ” 

The blue and white blazer stopped and turned round, 
and Bourne waved a joyous arm. 

‘‘ I ina^' be a trifle ‘ off,’ ” he explained. ” The weight 
of responsibility may have dimmetl my eye ; awaked a 
tremolo in my knee. O'Donnell is free from care ; he 
whistles horrible tunes in his bath.” 

” What’s the matter ? ” asked O’Donnell, as he strode 
up. 

“Just let Dale throw a few pills at you,” said Bourne, 
pleasantly. “ 1 want to show you that 1 plaj' you so often 
out of mere compa-ssion—not because there’s anything 
in your batting.” 

O’Donneirs teeth flashed whitely in a gootl-tempered 
laugh, and he took the bat and entered the net. Dale’s 
eye glistencfl as he gripped the ball and began his run ; 
this was a chance of which he had never dreamed. 

O'Donnell was the most forcing batsman Donleigh 
po.ssessed and one of the safest also. Ho looked a little 
puzzled as the fag's first l)all stopped dead on the crease ; 
he looked (h'cidedly puzzled when the .second snicke<l 
through the tops of the stumps ; he ran out to the third 
and crashed it into the net and, feeling that he hatl dis¬ 
covered the right treatment, tried to do the .same with tlie 
lifth ball and spooned it .steej)le-high into the air, whence 
it descended into Bourne’s .safe hands. 

” That's enough ! ” said Bourne, cheerfully. ” Dale, 
3'ou’ll turn out for earl^" fielding^practice to-morrow morning. 
I’m coming inside, Don, if you don’t mind m3’ trilling an 
occasional .song.” 

Thwacker of the Fifth halted in his stride opposite,the 
big notice-board in the hall of the Schoolhoust*, and ran a 
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jealous eyo dowTi tlie list of names whose owners were to 
play for the college against the Taneside Ci’icket Club 
on the following day. He read it tlirough once ; gave a 
distinct jump when he reached the end without coming 
upon his own name ; strode up to the board and glared 
more closely, and finally came furiously to the realisation 
that he had been “ dropped.” 

Last upon the list, in Bourne’s clear, unmistakable 
writing stood out the word “ Bale.” 

” Dale I ” gasped Thwacker, and his face gi*ew suddenly 
and violently red. ‘‘ Dale ! That kid ! A beastly little 
fag ! He’s dropptxl me for Dale ! He’s going to play-! ” 

He stood and glared ; and the papei*s on the board swam 
in a red mist before his starting eyes. Then he swung 
round sharply on his heel, hurried out of the hall, down 
the steps and across the quadrangle to Linwood’s House. 

He found Bourne in his study, reading Kipling. 

“ Hallo, Thwack ! ” said Bourne, genially, taking his 
feet from the mantelpiece. ” Come to speed away a tedious 
hour ? My hat ! How' brightly glows this gloomy 
place before our Thw-ackie's sunny face.” 

‘‘ I’ve come-! ” began Tluvacker abruptly, and 

hesitated. 

” I gathered as much,” nodded Bourne, encouragingly. 

Thw’acker choked. 

“ About that list ! ” he jerked. “ I’ve just seen—you— 
you’ve got Dale dowm ! ” 

Bourne regarded him with some admiration. 

” I say ! ” he said. ” Your reading’s improved, old 
man ! You’ve been swotting ! ” 

Thwacker’s sunny face assumed a lurid sunset tinge. 

” Look here ! ” he exclaimed, striving manfully to keep 
his voice at that degre^e of piano usually employed toward 
people not terribly deaf. ” Do you mean to say you’re 
going to play Dale instead of me ? ” 

” Not for one moment ! ” said Bourne, hastily. “ I 
wouldn’t be so brutally unpleasant.” 

Thwacker looked a trifle mollified. 

“But-• ” 

” I don’t mean to .say anything about you at all,” 
explained Bourne, kindly. 

Thw’acker nearly hopped with exasperation. 

” Well, I call it rotten favouritism ! ” he snarled, 
clenching his fists. ” Why, he’s never even played for 
the Second, let alone the First. He’s only a Idd ! I call 
it-! ” 

” Whatever you like,” interrupted Bourne, suavely. 
” But really, when the name * Bourne ’ popped up at 
the last elections, no one informed me that my choice of 
men must be submitted for the approval of one, Thwacker.” 

He regarded the burly Fifth-former’s crimson face with 
a pl(‘asant smile, and wav’ed a hand negligently towards 
the door. 

“.Just be\()nd that massive oak,” he observed, “you’ll 
find a long, smooth sti(‘tch of oilcloth. It’s rather nice 
to walk down—inucli nicer than sitting on it—hard ! ” 

There was a gleam in his eye which made Thwacker 
check himself ratlua- hurriedly. 

“ Farewell, sw(‘et \()uth ! ” said Bourne, pleasantly, 
and Thwacker shut the door with a trembling hand. 

“ Hank favouritism, that's what it is ! ” he ex})loded, 
when he h>i<l pouied a recital of his gi’i('vanc('s into the ears 
of Studding, with wlmm la* sliarcd a room in the School- 
house ; and Stialding nod(_l(‘d sympath<‘tieally. 

“ Ah'-olutciy ! he agi-eetl, with a sniff. “ Dale fags for 
him and does e\'cr\ hi* s^^ed thing h(‘’s told ; whereas you— 
w**ll, V'Mi (lijii't go out of your way to kow-tow to him, do 
you ? 

“ I ? Not likcl\ ! ” snortcil 'I'liwacln'r. 

\\'<1I. lla if you ai<‘ ! ” said Studding with an air of 
linaliiy. you say, it s notliing ])ut rank fM\ouritism. 

J sliouMn't he surpri-eil if he wanted to phi\’ him against 
'I'uniiiaif ; unle^-. - 

‘ I’nle^s wliat ?” ask(>d Thwacker, gl(*o?uiIy. 

Dale makes an as^, of liiin>elf to-m**iiow. H(‘’s only 


a kid, and ten to one he’ll be as nervy as—a.s the dickf 
and lose the match for us.’* 

Thwacker brightened up for a moment. 

“ Very hkely ! ” he nodded charitably. “ I hope he l- 

But, as it happened, Dale was not nervous on the r:- 
aftemoon ; or, if he was, his nervousness did not pre^ 
him from taking five of the townsmen’s wdekets for twen’ 
five runs. 

“ That’s done it ! ” said Thwacker, savagtdy, when ■ 
faithful Studding brought him the cheerful news. ‘ ! • 
got about as much chance of playing now’ a.s you ha\ e.' 

Studding seemed to be filled with a great idea. 

“ Look here ! ” he exclaimed, eagerly. “ Suppose r 
of the team got ill, who would play instead ? ” 

Thwacker stared. 

“ Well, I would, I suppose,” he grunted. “ Wlix ' 

Studding’s shifty eyes gleamed at the prospect h*' " : 
jured up, 

“ How would you like Bourne to be unable to t c 
out and to be forced to play you in his place ? ” he a-k- 
sinking his voice to a whi'sper. 

“ Don’t be an idiot ! ” snapped Thw’acker, ri-i- 
irritably. “ What’s going to stop him from playdng ? 

“This!” jerked Studding, seizing a piece of pa 
and writing hastily. 

Thwacker came behind him and looked over his shcu’ 
with ill-concealed eagerness, and his jaw drop|xxl 
read : 

“ Bourne, Donleigh College, Taneside. Mother ill, ( i 
immediately, Marjorie.” 

“ But he’ll know ! ” muttered Thwacker. “ He’ll 
where it’s been handed in.” 

“ Exactly ! ” returned Studding, rubbing his hands v ■ 
considerable complaisance. “ It will be handed in ■ 
Westhampton. ’ * 

The match against Tunmare was fixed for Thursday, i:: 
Donleigh looked forward with great e€igemess to the ev- r* 
Natiu-ally enough, the selection of Dale had caused eni/- 
comment and not a few dubious shakes of the head ; k 
for the majority Bourne’s judgment was good enoM^; 
And certainly, they argued, the youngster had sent 
some horrible balls against the Town. If only he c* ' 
do the same against Gregory’s men, there would be Int: 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

Then came the telegram. 

Merrimay was in the midst of his preparation on *■ 
Wednesday evening when in marched Bourne and iu 
than two minutes reduced the benign Merrimay* to a s’ ’ 
approaching despair. 

“ What frightful luck ! ” he exclaimed, gazing moc«T: 
at the telegram, and added quickly. “ P'or every’bod> 

“ You’ll tell St. James, will you ? ” said Boiir’ 
with his hand on the door-knob. I’m going to 
this to Linny, and cut off at once. I’ll just have tini- 
catch the 8.45 at Swdnley.” 

And he departed hurriedly, leaving Merrimay to 
own dismal reflections. 


II. 

EADS ! ” cried Bourne, and Gregory gave a j*> 
yelp as the figure of Britannia gleamed I ujev 
from the dewy turf in the bright morning sun! _ 
“ I think w’c may as well go in first,” he ehu* 
and Boiune regarded him in painetl surprise*. 

“ Heally, Gregory, I thought more highly of \ on. 
ol^served disappointedly’ j and the Tunmare t • 
e buck led again. 

'J'he day of the match had dawned gloriously. N * 
suspicion of cloud marred the blue purity of the Jun- - 
aiai but the faintest of breezes stirreel the leav»^ • t ’ 
trees around the level, green river-meadows. Bourne i> 
up at the sun and smiled gently as they strolliMl li.ivr 
tlie pavilion 
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“ I’m afraid j-ou’ll find it very hot fielding this afternoon,” 
lo said. 

“If we are fielding,” agreeil Gregory cheerfully. “ We 
loedn’t declare till it’s fairly cool, you know. Still, we’ll 
ivo you all a chance to walk out and back again.” 

“ Thanks so much,” murmured Bourne gratefully. 

“ What are we doing ? ” cried St. James from the veran- 
ali of the pavilion, where the two teams were chatting. 

“ Fielding—for half an hour or so,” replied Bourne, 
nd St. James muttered something to the effect of the 
rohahility being more like half a day. 

He looked distrustfully at Dale, who was standing by 
be doorway with Merrimay’s pads and gloves under his 
rin, his face slightly fluslied and his eyes bright with 
up|)ressed excitement. Highly as St. Janies thought 
f Bourne’s judgment, he ha<l the gloomiest of forebodingi 
bat this drastic innovation would prove a dismal failure. 
I ranted that Dale could bowl 


“ You’re sure you saw the thing come ? ” he asked for 
the third time. 

“ Positive,” nodded Studding, and his small eyes shifted 
uneasily over the little knots of fellows in the shade and 
rested for a second on Bourne’s tall, well-knit figure making 
towards mid-on. “ He hasn’t gone, that’s all ; and if 
he won’t go for that-” 

“ Well, we always knew that ho was a rotter ! ” snorted 
Thwacker, glowering at Dale. “ Look there ! He’s given 
that infant first over.” 

Bourne had ; and the stockily-built youngster was walk¬ 
ing slowly away from the wicket, twisting the ball betw’een 
hLs hands. The redoubtable Miller, at the other end, 
straightened up for a last look round at the field, made a 
swift note that Hill at cover-point was standing very 
deep, gav^e a hitch at hLs belt and patted the crease gently 
as Dale bowled. 

“Yards wide ! ” sniffed 



Thwacker contemptuously from 
his seat by the screen. 

“ Over cover-point’s head ! ” 
decided Miller, opening his 
shoulders mightily. 

“ Snick ! ” said the ball 
cheerily to the shoulder of the 
bat, and fled into Merrimay’s 
out-flung hand. 

The redoubtable Miller turned 
away gloomily and walked back 
to the pavilion, wondering how 
on earth some fellows could 
screw in a ball in that extra¬ 
ordinary fashion. 

The next man in seemed to 
have decided upon caution for 
his watchword. To four suc¬ 
cessive balls he presented a 
straight, solid bat; then he 
ventured to pat the last of the 
over back to the bowler. The 
field crossed over and O’Donnell 
bowled. 

This was more to the visitors* 
liking and five balls careered 
away ehisively for seventeen runs. 
The sixth ball tempted the 
cautious man and he hit hard. 

“Y'ess—ss ! ’ ’ yelled Rolls, 
from the other end and they ran 
twice. “ And again ! ” 

The cautious man started ; 
hesitated half-way as Bourne 
flashed the ball in; hurled 
himself forward desperately and 
panted down at a litter of stumps 
and bails. 

“ Two for twenty ! ” mur¬ 
mured Donleigh. “ And Miller 
Not ttalf bad ! ” 

Watch tlie youngster,” the cautious man 
nselled Ciregory as they passed on the pavi- 
lie’s beastly ! ” 

Gregory nodded and walkeil on, putting on his 
gloves ; and the crowd looked out for something 
But the Tunmnre captain was not one to 
lash out at every tempting ball, and settled down calmly to 

^ _: Tlie first ball he patted gently up the pitch ; 

the second he blocked; the third proved to be simple stuff 


sent Gregory’s middle 


11 oeca.sional deadly ball, he 
as only a fag. without any ex 
erience in First Eleven matclies 
nd would his bowling compen 
ate for 
eld ? 


a in e s 
bought 
hat 
o u n d e r 


gtump %vhirling away.” {See page 748.) second slip for two ; the fourth added a 

single ami Rolls faced the bowling. 

an would have been to make sure of a tried man like Now Rolls, Miller and Gregory were Tunmare’s Trium- 


iwacker at square leg, and with these sentiments Thwacker 
ould have cordially agreed. 

Thwacker sat with his back against a tree near the 
)wling-screen on the far side of the field, and on his expres- 
k'e countenance, as on that of the faithful Studding reclining 
•side liim, wa.s a look of perplexity and uneasiness. 


virate. Miller had fallen, sadly, but it was to a remarkable 
ball and before he had settled down. Rolls and Gregory 
took no risks ; and the score mounted up steadily. Twos 
and threes followtxl one another in quick succession until 
the fifty was passed ; then Rolls began to drive. Every 
other ball seemed to have an uncanny knack of plumping 
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fairly on to the middle of his l)at,whence it sailed loftily into 
the trees, over the pavilion, down to the river bank. The 
field perspiringly retreated deeper, whereat the invin- 
eiblo couple consideVately treated the ball to the softest of 
pats and ran singles wliilo the field ran in again to fetch 
it. The hundred went up an hour beh)re lunch and Circ’gory 
and liolls, iiurnovably set, drove and hooked and cut with 
distressing impartiality. Then Bourne, w'ho hafl taken 
Dale oft after finding him growing somewhat expensive, 
beckon(‘d the fag towards the wic*ket again. 

Dale bowled ; Rolls’ bat circled flashingly and the crowd 
ducked and scattered. 

“ Sheer lunacy ! ” observed Thwaeker with great satis¬ 
faction. “ That fii'st ball was a pure fluke. Now* where’s 
this one going ? ” 

It was going into the bails. Rolls grinned ruefully and 
trailed his bat away towards the pavilion. 

“ Well bowled, sir ! ” said Gregory, eyeing the youngster 
with some admiration. “That was a real good ’un ! ” 

Dale flu.shed with pleasure. If he dkl nothing else that 
day, he thought, he had at least got rid of two of the most 
dangerous batsmen the visitors jiossessed and had broken 
a partnei*ship which seemed lik(‘ly to last for ever. But, 
as it happentnl, his achievements had only begun. Rolls 
had punished him severely, but the remaining batsmen were 
not of the calibre of Rolls. Dale's balls puzzleil them ; 
a rot set in ; two wickets fell without adding anything 
to the score ; O’Donnell brought off a brilliant catch at 
first slip and immediately afterwards sent Gregory’s 
midille stump whirling away in search of a now resting- 
place. 

“ Thanks .so much for letting us bat this afternoon,” 
said Bourne, gratefully, as he sat down beside Gregory for 
lunch. ” It’s going to be fearfully hot.” 

” Don’t mench. ! ” was the courteous return. ‘‘ I don't 
suppose we'll be out long enough to get very fagged. W’lio’s 
your infant bow ler ? You seem to grow’ ’(*m very young.” 

” ’M, yes ! Our infants are, as a rule, a bit young,” 
munnured Bourne. 

“ Fathead ! ” said Gregory. ” D'you mind passing— ? 
'J’hanks ! ” 

Tunmare were all out for a hun- 


Bourne was decidedly not off form. He opened » 
innings wdth a beautiful late cut to the boundary, and 
appreciativ^e burst of clapping came from all roiiial : 
field. 

The first over brought Donleigh twelve runs, and tl 
O’Donnell proceeded to punish Rolls’ slow' left-lwTi. 
as badly as Rolls had punished his ow'n “ expresses ” l>.: 
lunch. Forty-thn^e stood on the telegraph-board 1 > : 
O’Donnell w’as caught in the long field, and then St. Jh* 
came out and “stone-walled” steadily while D'*. 
added another bright twenty. 

“ Bit warm, eh ? ” said Bourne, genially, as Orf j 
drew’ off his glove and mopped his perspiring face. “ F. 
I‘in giving your chaps a lot of bother.” 

“You and Dale,” Gregory observed sadly, “h. 
horrible parents. You should liave been sent to Tiiiim.ic 
He crouched ; and the man of caution bowled. B a 
ran out swiftly and the ball floated into the branches • 
lofty pine near the gate. 

1 feel sorry for that man in the deep,” comj>lsi- 
Gregory. “ Can’t you hit over someone dsc s head ' 
The score mounted up merrily. St. James went, »• 
Merrimay the Benign sauntered out and addeii a snr.;; 
twelve. Grey retired with a modest five and Leslie t • 
liis place, and still the score mounted up merrily. 

“Aren’t you getting tired of running up and down 
asked Gregory, kindly. ‘ If you’d just step out of :■ 
crease a moment while I gather the pill—” 

Bourne shook his head. 

” ‘ To bo near thee,’ ” he hummed sw'eetly. “ ‘ to 
near thee, alone, alone is peace for me. Thine eyC' • 
sta-ars of morn ing ; thy—’ ” 

Gregory made a series of remarks which were distin - 
rude. 

Then wickets began to fall alarmingly and DonI» . 
grew anxious. Bourne w’as safe, they muttered ; noti 
could move Bourne now’. But suppo.se he could get 
one to stay w’ith him ! Nine dowai for a hund^e^l-AI^ 
seventy, tis Dale walked out of the pavilion. Would 
liv’o long enough to enable Bourne to score another tw«i: 
four ? 

The Fourth-former took centre ^ 


died and ninety-three, of which total 
Gregory w’as responsible for a fault¬ 
less seventy-seven, and Donleigh men 
congratiilatcHl themselves in gi’iieral 
on getting rid of their \isitors so 
cheaply, and BuuriH* in particular on 
his timely diseover\ ; for it was cer¬ 
tainly line to Dale that Miller and 
Rolls had n(>t sta\(*d as usual to pile 
up a far greater total and enable 
their captain to declare, with a very 
good chance of 'ruiimaro’s going 
home \ ietoi ious l)y some w ickets and 
a nuinlxM’ of runs, 

'riiii oiil\’ people wIh) were dis¬ 
satisfied were ?.lessis. 'J'fiw a< k(“r and 
St u« filing. 

“ I can't umfi’istand it ! ’ mutt<‘r(‘d 
the latter as tln’N watched Bourne 
and O' Donnell walk out to the wicket 
after lunch. *' 1 know he got the 
wire.” 

**'Fhat precious «>h<‘ifi«‘nt lirother of 
\<)urs must h<i\e bun'jle<l it sona‘- 
how,” gi’owfi'd 'I'liw a< kt*r, tilting his 
fiat <»ver hi>» o\o. 

“ lint how eoul 1 h<‘ ? ” persisted 
Studding. “ I wrote it out on the 
form and he simply iiad to hand it in. 
No o le knows him at that I'ost Ollice; 
we alway.'» go— 



looked round deliberately. TIkb 
gripped his bat and faced H* 
Down came tlio ball, with the fi 
liamler’s unpleasant twist, and R 
tipped it neatly to leg. 

“ One run ! ” shouted Bouna*. .> 
Dale flew' like a starthxl rabbit. 

Donleigh breatheil more frexMy. 

“Good!” they mutteroil, v 
the next ball cra.shcd on to the ’ 
tiie pavilion. “ Seventeen to p*: ’ 

The next w’ent pa.st mid-on for ’ 
and the next brought Bourne *•* 
century. Thirteen more I Tv.- 
more ! 

The field crossed o\'er and a 
bowler w’as put on. Dale stepjw-. 
and slogged. 

“ (lood ! ” said Donleigh. “ ; 
more ! ” 

Again Dale .step|)erl out and tb 
slithered, twisting, halfway tlo.\ . 
pitcli. 

“ Come on ! One ! ” howkxl B. 
and Donleigh breathes I an c\ ’ 
” Nine ! ” 

flregory looked grim, as f> - 
stole a two off a .stifo cut ; 
groanetl as the next ball ~ 
higli up over .squaix^-leg. 

“ Three more ! ” munnunxi \'^ 


“ Well, he's firre, an\ WMV,” gtunt(M| 
rfiw Mi-ker. “ .And w het !»i*r 1m* t liinks his 
iiuit<*r'.-» bud or iM»t he’s not otl his form.'’ 


THMPTING THH TFMPTFRl 
W’lint ini_'lit liapivcn If the lUh were to return 
the coiiiplineTJt. 


with a swift glance round the ’ 
“ Three—st<‘pping aere>ss ih« w 
and tlri\ ing hard and low —**—e. 
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“ Why aren’t 3^011 at Tuninaro ? ” asked Gregor\% 
isinall.v, as cover-point set out at a gentle trot towards 
lie boundary. 

Roume leaned back in his chair in a corner of the con- 
x‘tloner’s shop in Tanesitle High Street, aiid smiled across 
he table at Merrimav. 

“ Marjorie was quite surprised," he chuckled, tapping 
he letter beside his plate. »peciallv after the mater’s 
errific ragging just ten minutes before." 

Merrima^' reached towards another cieam-j iiff and 
odded enjoj^abl^". 

“ ‘ But —1 don’t understand ! ’ gasf)s Marjorie," 


Bourne continued with some zest. “ ‘ But,’ stammers the 
sy mpathetic clerking-johnnie, ‘ y^oii’ve just sent your 
brother a wire calling liim home at once.’ ‘ But I haven’t ! ’ 
bleats Marjorie, feebly. ‘ Well, 1 have, then ! ’ retorts the 
sympathetic clerking-johnnie. Ta-tum, ta-ta, ta-tee-ee-ee ! 
Lively scene in well-conducted Past Office.” 

“ And that,” chuckled I\Ierrima\% emptying the tea-pot, 

" explains the second frantic ’gram-” 

“JiLst half-an-hour behind the fii*st,” agreed Bourne, 
serenelv’, ” and jiLst stopping my gloomy prowl to lanny’s 
lair. 1 say, Merrimav, someone must have been a bit 
annoyed with mo on Thursday’.” 

“Abso-Zit/cly !” mumbled MeiTimay. " Have another tart?” 


The Tall Tale of the Minus Mariner. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 



X Sprntsoa beach y’oung Percy Green 
Game to a sudden halt. 

Before the remnants of a most 
Dilajiidated salt. 


” Shot from the sloop, I soared aloft. 
But presently’ slid down 
And lighted on a tropie isle. 

Bump in a native town. 


” And very* soon a shoal of such 
Drew near with hungry* look. 
I heard a .snap, I felt n twinge, 
And no my arm. won took. 



“ Them savages were cannibals. 
Bloodthirsty as could be. 

And as wliite meat was scarce with them 
They sort of welcomed me. 


" Their king he vowed he’d have a feast. 
And you may guess the rest : 

His Majesty requii*ed a joint, 

A}id so my Icy wrjil West. 


“ I judged it wasn’t safe to stay*. 
So whert I’d healed a bit, 

1 up and hopped it to the sea. 
Intending for to quit. 


“ Better to drown, thought I, than be 
Dismembered by degrees ; 

So off I swam, but sharks abound 
In them there Southern .seas. 


** Their king he vowed he’d have a feast, 
And you may guess the rest.” 



One arm he lacked, likewise an ey’e, 
And furthermore a leg. 

Quoth Percival in eager tones. 

“ Relate your yarn, 1 bei;. ' 

The Minus Mariner replied : 

” In Eighteen-umpty-um 
I sailed aboard os fine a craft 
As e’er from shipyard come. 

” To Bonus Aires we was bound, 
.4nd o’er the surf we bowled, 

Th.e skipper smoking long cheroots. 
With powder in the hold ! 

” I felt uneasy* as I watched 
The sparks around him fly. 

And. sure enough, the ship blew up. 
And so 1 lost my eye. 




” A British crui.ser, by good luck. 
Come da.shing througli the foam 

To rescue me, and that is how* 

The rest o’ me got homo. 

“ Enough o’ sailoring for me. 

An’ perils on tbe deep ; 

I often thinks I’d take a farm 
And go for keeping sheep. 

“ And now* I feel that after all 
My* perils and my pains, 

.4 quenching draught of ginger beer 
\Vould cheer up my* remains.” 

Young Percy heaved a doubting sigh, 
But muttered, “ Here y’ou are ! ” 

And with a shining silver coin 
He tipped the Minus Tar. 


And very soon a shoal of such 
Drew near with hungry look.’ 
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Sun. 

(Argentina.) 


Anchor. 

(Great Britain.) 



Rote Spray. 
(Great Britain.) 



Multiple Cypher 
Reverted. 
(Great Britain.) 



Elephant’t 

Head. 

(India.) 



and Star. 

(E«ypt.) 


Stamps and their Watermarks. 


Showing a Selection of Typical Designs. 


By “COLLECTOR.” 


C ONTINUALLY we are adding stamps to our collections. 

And with each specimen acquired, it is necessary that 
W’e shall be able to vouch for its exact identity and 
that it is genuine. To achieve that end there are 
three principal points to consider, namely : 

Design, 

Colour, 

Watermark. 

Expert philatelists, duly advanced in the intricacies of our 



hobby, Iikewi.se busy themsc'Ives with Small, Medium 

the questions of perforation, impres- and Large Garter, 

sion, paper and gum. So far as that, (Great Britain.) 

though, we need not follow them. In 

many instances it is the watermark that indicates the date of 
issue of a stamp, and so determines its measure of rarity. 
31 ost philatelic forgeries are carried out with j)lain paper. 
Watermarked paper is both dillieult to obtain in open 
market, and very troublesome to make in secret. »So the forger 
has to trust to his hick that, 8ati.sned with the design and 
colour of the counterfeit, the purchaser will omit to look for 
the watermark when inspecting. 

Those considerations of themselves prove the value of the 
watermark, which latt<*r, indeed, Rup|)lies what is probably the 
surest guarantee of all. Here we will have a little chat about 
watermarks, individually and in general, and will then leave 
the Cornerite to pei-sist along this profitable path of jihilatelic 
study by himself. 

What is a watermark ? 

It is a «l»‘sign b^rmeci in the texture of the paper by causing 
certain portions of tin' pulp to be thinner than others. If we 
Imld htamp.s up to the light and look through them, we shall 
Hial that ila^ gn'at majority of adhesives reveal an embl«*m of 
some kind or other wrought into the ]>nper. 'I'his is the water¬ 
mark, naule, as we have J^aid, liy a compn'.ssmg <»f the substance 
of the j>a|)er fluring th(' process of manufacture. 

Quite recently there has occurre<l what may be termed 
a mikl boom in waterinaiks, and that under rather peculiar 
circumstances. Stamj) collectors, of course, are always on the 
look-out for “varieties” and “errors,” and many of them 
thought they had st^cured rariti(‘s when they came into posses¬ 


sion of current halfpenny and penny stamps of our own cowi- 
with watermark inverted. As a matter of fact, these an? i 
errors. They are specimens that hav'e been taken from t; 
little booklets of stamps that are sold at the post-offices, ai 
from the neeessity of adopting a special make-up for the^*. 
watermark is reversed or turned the wrong way. As it • 
requi.site to provide a narrow’ margin of blank paper on tho I 
of each block of six stamps for binding purposes, the paniN 
stamps, before being finally divided up, were arrangtHi with v 
stamps of the right-hand half inverted. The coircsponl . 
rev’ei-sions, however, were not made in the watermarks. 
the excitement of some collectors. 

Another item of recent news that may be referred to l>* ' 
we proceed is that the well-known Sun watermark of ’ 
Argentine (reproduced with the others upon these page?) r. 
been again adopted for the stamps of that republic, this ::: 
not singly but in multiple. The Honeycomb watermark 
Argentina is another to be looked out for. In the stamp deaJ . 
catalogues we commonly find the word “ watermark” aHr 
viated to “ wmk.” 

We have spoken of the act of holding up a stainp to the 1l 
in order to ascertain that a watermark is there. Kut by adopt. . 
that process you will not always bo able to make out whjr 
the design of the watermark, for the im])ression of the 
mark in the paper is comparatively so faint that the prir . 
that is on the surface of the stamp may impede a proper >>*• 
A better method for the examination of a w atermark is to pi* 
the stamp face downwards on a black polisheil surface'. Sh .! 
the watermark still remain difficult to see, the only plan h: 
apply l>enzine to the stamp, when the watermark will nl 
become vi.sible. But in thus using benzine there is somotr ' 
the risk that the stamp may be one that is printed in a ivp' 
ink, and that therefore the colour may run. 

There is a little appliance sold that is knowm as a watorcct 
fletector. It consists of a specially manufactured black gb*’ 



dish tile, with raised edges. If a stamp is placed face down**’*' 
on the black surface, the watermark wdll very likely 
f|uito distinguishable. The instructions that are given fer ’ 
use of the detector say “ Should this fail, pour a few drop^ 
benzine on the back of the stamp, until it is soaked ; tlie '**•*' 
mark, if there is one, will then appear with certainty. 
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enzine will evaporate m a few seconds, and will not injure the 
nmp, nor leave any trace. This process will also remove 
loose stains from stamps.’* A safer plan, though, and one that 
; usually as effective, is to leave the stamps face downiwards 
n the dry black surface, and with the cork of the bottle just 
ab a little benzine where required on the back of the stamp, 
he watermark will be revealed almost as plainly as if you 
etiiolly flooded the stamp. 

Now, having already referre<l to the Sun of Argentina, wo 
’ill seo what there is to be said concerning the other typical 
atermarks that we hav’o selected for the pictorial illustration 
f this article. As will be understood, some of them are of the 
resent time, whilst others date from the more or less remote 
ast. 

To represent Great Britain we have four examples, these 
eing the Anchor, Rose Spray, Garter (Large, Medium and 
mall, each employed separately) and Multiple Cypher, 
he King Edward VII. adhesives had two different water- 
larks. Being a long stamp, the £1 value had three imperial 
rowms, side by side. The 10 s., 6s., and 2 .s. 6d. varieties had 

large anchor. All other denominations had one imperial 
rown. 

The first ^d. and Id. issues of King George V. had the old 
rown watermark. Having heavy lines, how^ever, this was 
Dund to be unsuited to the thinner kind of paper that was being 
sed. So that device was discarded, and what is known as the 
iinple cypher was adopted in its place. This watermark con- 
istod of a crown surmounting the letters and numeral 
i.R.V., and it appeared twice, one above the other, on each 
tamp. Later, the watermarks w’cre placed closer together, and 
hi> was given the name of the Multiple Cypher watermark, 
imongst the ample crowd of philatelic curiosities that are 





Numeral. Postiiom. 

(Rttttia.) (Holland.) 



Lion and Battle- 
axe. (Norway.) 


reasured by collectors, there is a Great Britain double water- 
nark. This occurs in certain specimens, by no means exceed- 
igly scarce, of the Id. stamp of 1912 , which have the crown 
.atermark distinctly double. And, otldly enough, this freak 
.atermark seems to show up perhaps more plainly^ than do 
nost others. 

In observing these Georgian watermarks it will be seen that 
he numeral “ V ” is smaller than the initial letters for which 
^ forma a connecting link. In some the cypher is reversed, 
I others it is inverted ; in addition to w’hich, there is tlie 
Reversed and Inverted ” variety. A specially lai-ge single 
ypher watermark is used for the values from 2s. 6d. to £1. 
Careful note should be taken of the following fact. VVater- 
inrks are wrought into the paper, and they are read from left to 
ght, just as are the stamps that are printed upon the paper, 
onsequently, when you look at, say, one of these cypher 
'•atei-marks, it appears reversed bn the bock of the stamp— 
hich is correct, because the cypher reads the proper way 
'hen you are looking through the face of the stamp. And, 
( course, a “ Reversed Cypher ” reads the right w ay w hen 
oil are looking at the back of the stamp (see the example given). 
Ihe “ Elephant’s Head ” of India is a watermark particularly 
opposite in its simple but dignified design. The earliest stamps 
^Hiidia were issued by the East India Company, and they were 
Tinted on sheets of paper having a w-atermark which w as spread 
ver the entire sheet. Therefore, only a small portion of the 
‘•sign is to be found upon individual stamps. And thcie are 
ther stamps that have totally missed the design. The water¬ 
mark consisted of the arms of the Company and their motto, 
ne of the most effective-looking of all these devices is the 
yramid and Star, 1866 , of Egy^pt. This was soon succeeded 


by the Crescent and Star, which symbol we perhaps more usually 
associate with Turkey. Recently the watermark on these 
stamps has been changed to Triple Crescents and Stars, taken 
from the three Crescents and Stars on the Egyptian Flag. 

Of all w’atermarks the single Star is, maybe, that most often 
met with. New Zealand supplies us with our present instance, 
though for use in this way the emblem has been adopted also 



Crown. 

(Iceland.) 



A 


andl^rame. 

(Modena.) 


by many other of our Colonies. Speaking offhand, we can 
recall Star w^atermarks of Tasmania, Queensland, Turks’ Islands, 
South Australia, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, St. Helena, Samoa and 
Tonga. Queensland has at various times had several varieties 
of stars, large, small, and, again, small with short ray’s. Our 
example of a Queensland watermark is the Crown and Q. For 
the 1867 issue, the entire sheet of stamps was watermarked 
“ Queensland Postage Stamps,” and only a portion of one letter 
is to be found on any individual stamp. 

The Loops design is taken from the 1855 issue of Queen 
Isabella II. of Spain. Some later stamps of the same reign 
show a watermark of cross lines. The Castle appears in the 
1876 issue of King Alfonso XII. Tonga, or Friendly Islands, 
provides a specimen that is alway's a favourite when shown, 
this being the mark that is well known by the name of Multiple 
Turtle. 

A rather crude Crowm formed the earlie.st watermark of 
Iceland, a country, by the way, of w'hich all Issues can be 
recommended to collectors. The Pineapple of Jamaica was 
used for the earliest issue, 1860 , of the stamps of this, the 
largest, island of the British West Indies. Those who are in 
search of these Pineapples should note that the complete set 
of stamps consists of Id. blue, 2 d. rose, 3 d. green, 4 d. red, 
6 d. lilac and Is. brow’n. Perhaps few persons, unless previously 
informed, would be aware that this design is meant to represent 
a pineapple. Nevertheless, os a watermark it is very' successful. 

The letter A and frame w'atermark is taken from the Modena 
I lira stamp of 1852 . Oddly' enough, this was the only stamp 
that bore a watermark, the latter being the initial of the 
paper-maker’s name—Signor Amici. Eight yeni*s or so after 
the issue of these stamps Modena was incorporated with Italy. 
Somewhat akin to the Initial class are the Numeral watermarks 
of Russia. Chile is another country that has adopted Numerals 
as watermarks. Having said this, we feel bound to add that 
certainly some of the so-called errors in connection with those 
Chilian numeral watermarks must have been made other than 
by pure accident. Especially in South and Central America 



CroM in Oval. 
(Switzerland.) 



there are always kind people ever ready to provide “ varieties ” 
and ‘‘ enors ” for philatelists who are unw'ary. 

Three more watermarks from the Continent of Europe afford 
interesting items. These are the Posthom of Holland from the 
earliest, 1852 issue ; the Lion with Battleaxe of the 1854 issue 
of Norway; and the Cross in Oval (impressed) of Switzerland. 
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Another Swiss w^atermark shows crosses only, and in the issue 
of 1907 this watermark is much less visible, being sorrotimes so 
indistinct that stamps appear to be without watermark, in 
error. The watermark does, however, actually exist, but it 
has almost disappeared in the process of glazing the surface or 
calendaring the paper by more or less strong pressure between 
rollers. 

A somewhat primitive design is the Crosses and Circles of 
the Dominican Republic, otherwise known as St. Domingo, and 
which is not to be confounded with Dominica, the British 
Colony in the Leeward Islands. And the lost on our list of 
illustrations is the famous Swan watermark from the early 
stamps, both imperforate and perforate, of Western Australia. 
Here we have a most conclusive argument in favour of the 
watermark as a factor in determining value. The delightful 
early stamps of Western Australia show' a picture of a swan. 
All are rare, or e’se very well worth having, that poesess also a 
swan watermark ; those with Crowm and C.C. (Crow'n Colony) 
tire of good value, and such as show’ Crown and C.A. (Crown 
Ai:ent8) are mainly low-priced and desirable to be acquired. 
Nearly a dozen of the early issues, with Swan watermark, are 
quoted up to £100 apiece in the catalogue, and there are 
numerous other philatelic prizes the identity of which is 


only to be established by the presence of ihe wattmu 
of a swan. 

As already suggested, it is in the watermark that the 
forger commonly encounters a chief barrier to effective fr. 
In some instances, though, the watermark has been repn^l 
by thinning the paper with a sharp, pointed blade, or by p. i.; 
with an oily medium. A year or so back it was discovcr»^i 
.some verj’ dangerous forgeries of the first issue of Eg>])t = 
being offered for sale in London. Directly this Ix'cam** kii i 
certain usefu warnings were sent out by the philatcli" P 
And the most helpful precaution recommendetl to pr- 
concerned was for them to notice that the watermark w.t' 
the same as in the originals, but seemed to have been .nipr- " 
into the paper by means of an oily substance. 

In evidence of the variety of specimens that are to I c f 
amongst watermarks, it may be mentioned that in the pru; 
of certain Colonial stamps no fewer than three ty|>es ofCrc^i 
watermark exist. These show’, respectively, a tall, imn' ^ 
under a small crown ; a short, broad A surmounteil bv a • 
rounded Crown ; and a tall, thin A beneath a Tudor ct 
W ith reference to the impressed w^atormark, we may ^‘^i 
that this kind is impres od into the paper after manuu’ • 
with the result that it stands out on the face of the sttimji. 
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By an Old One. 


ENTERING into a railway 
compartment the other day, in 
which was a jiarty of school- 
box’s, I, heard one of them 
thoughtlessly suggest the 
])laying of a trick on a 
servant of the railw’ay com¬ 
pany w'hich w’ould have 
exposed him to danger. “ No ! 
That's not cricket ! ” said one 
of the fellows, and no one 
|)rocoe(lod further with the 
scheme. They just dropped it 
tacitly, as tliough the \ordiot of l)eing “Not cricket” at 
orict? put the extinguisher upon that bit of so-called fun. 

it is tlio greatest compliment ever paid to a sport, T 
should imagine, tliat its name sliould be used a.s a syiionxTn 
of fair play, tliat anything underhand, furtiv'e, tricky, 
sharj), small, sjiiteful, revengeful, retaliatory, shatly, 
sncakisli, low, dirty, p<‘e\ ish, unfair, doubtful even, should 
all he gathered into an unsavoury group and labelled “Not 
CricUet ! “ Nor is it an empty eonqiliment uiule.servod 
by th(' i(‘ci[)i<5nt. On tlie contrary, 1 think the summer 
game has fairly eaiiied tliis great distinction. 

\('\ erieket, in its de\ elopinent, presents a strange 
meinialy. It is a great |)ity tliat good games are often 
s])oi!((l 1)\’ their associations, good sports b\' their siir- 
r< nindings, and it is a giealiu* pit\- that tliere is a decided 
teu<l<*iiev for games to deteriorate in tone, to become a 
sn in* rather tlian a recri'ation both for boys and men. 
'J'h*-. begin with high ideals and end with low* ones, by 
I l ing pure and grow ing .sordid, liy being ]ilay(‘(l solely for 
spoi t and 1 (>e()ming jiri'sently merely the chaunc^ls through 
which the ol)noxiuus betting and book-making frateniity 

W'»!l<. 

1 h i^e Ix'cri asked sometimes what th(‘re is in liettiiig and 
gaiiibluer which is iTnnior>il and antisocial. 1 say: “ CJo 
aiiii take a good long look at their devot<‘(*.s, happen to 
stumble into the same lailway enmpartment with a hunch 
of them, with no chaiai* of a\ (tiding their company, and 
Icain what brutes gamhling makes of men; th(*n ask 
youisclf what a world of gamblers would he lil«' ; whellior 
you wttuldn't rather take your ehanei* among re.d sliarks 
than among liuman on' s." 

Y(‘t 1 suppose there was a time* w hf'ii o\ cii horse-racing 
was as cU'an and inimeint a s|)(.rt as roniulers on the 


village green. But, alas, that time is long pa.st, and 
racecourse to-day, like the prize-ring and the cink 
of our gi-andfathers’ days, is the happy Imnting-gr 
of all the sharpers and parasites of the community. 
ever it once w’as, the raceepurse to-day is inextn. i 
entangled in the meshes of the gambling curst*. ^ 
lure of easy gain, of a run of luck, of a happy coup, .ir 
like a magnet all who live by their wits, as well as thicv • 
have not the wit to keep out of their way. 

Unfort imately Association Football is by no mean^ r 
from the betting and gambling taint, although it ca:. 
be said, as it can and must be said with res|x>ct to li - 
racing, that it has mad.e the football enclosure a ; 
unfit for respectable folk wlio draw’ the line at giving .*■ 
tenanco to a thing which is morally degrading and dt •: 
mental to national well-being. * 

In this category other sports might 1 k) inchulcd. st 
which have fallen from their high estate. I remen 
how both sculling and riuining fell for a time into 
bad odour, and things have only to go on as the\ 
going at present for boxing to become a sf>ort i>ne w 
not touch with a barge-pole. 

StrangeU' enough, cricket history shows steady iinpr 
ment in place of declension in all the game's assrK ia: 
There was a time when few matches were playcil t \i 
for heavx’ money stakes, and when l)ettiiig w'hs 
on the cricket field. Turning to an old recon 1 I n * 
“ Oame.s were played for large stakes. Ground propri- 
and tavern-keepers farmeti and advertised mat<*h*>^. ’ 
results of wliich were not above saspicion.” 

All honour then to the great summer game that i! 
long outgrowTi its early associations, and has liveil to K 
till* type and synonym of all that is clean, maulv. 
sjiorting in conduct ami mamiors. Any hoy wh- 
over played cricket understands instinctivel v whit 
expri'.s.-^ion “ Not Cricket ! ” stands for. He know > ■ 
cricket exacts such high standaixLs of sportsiui:.- 
that everything else is judged by the same staiidanls 
it is not a stimdard of fairness, merely*, wliich crick- : - 
up, although that is not a low one, but it is a st »!. 
of chivalry. 

It is a standard which very much needs to Vie ^ 
again to-day. If we had l>een told early in 1914 a 
of the horrors which would become the commonphu-- 
flaily discussion during the succeeding four 
should have echoed the exclamation of Jehu : “ N 
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servant a dog tliat lie should do these things ? ” It 
voiild have seemed so utterly incredible that any man made 
n the image of God should stoop to the awful methods 
:)f warfare which became common. Yet, even as I write, 
lew modes of murder, aids to aimihilation, are being 
liscussed, such as the best means for asphyxiating a whole 
jity ! It seems too monstrous to be true, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the experience of the late war makes it not only 
credible but horribly probable. 

Not cricket ! Not cricket, boys ! I am hoping a lot 
from the rising generation. 1 am hoping that the wieldei's 
of the willow will knock the stuffing out of the war-mongers, 
will make an end of that sort of barbarity, and whether 
total disarmament lie a practical polic>' or not in this 
im]ierfoct world, at least rule out of war between civilised 
nations the methods of the hooligan who, if he camiot 
win by fair means, will win by foul, or more jirobabh* 


ensure victory by doping his opponents’ gingcr-lx)or or 
sand-bagging their best bat as he walks to the wicket ! 

I heaixl the other day of a very highly placed man 
sneering at the Sermon on the Mount as quixotic and 
impracticable. Well, the world has been coasting round it, 
avoiding it, pretending to accept its teaching and strenu- 
oush" avoiding its practice, for close on two thousand 
years, and with deplorable results. Is it not time we gave 
it a trial in tvorld-politics ? 

Not cricket ? W ell, this is cricket : “ Whatsoever 

things are true, whatsoever things are honourable, what¬ 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what¬ 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue and if there be an}" praise, 
think on these things . . . and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” Yes, it’s time we gave Christianity 
a chance. It has not had one yet. 


The Boy from Howlerland. 

By FELIX LEIGH 


T he Boy from Howlerland spoke up, exclaiming, “If 
you please. 

My head is stuffed with solid facts, and some of them 
are these :— 

“ Lord Tennyson, the poet, wdiom posterity will praise. 
Composed ‘ In Memorandum ’ and a lot of miner lays. 

“ King Henry First as glutton would in aiu’ age have shone ; 
He died of eating palfreys, which brought indigestion on. 

“ Another monarch, James the First, with ease recall I do ; 

He died of argue, so we’re told, and probably it's true. 


“ King Louis Sixteen ruled in France, where Sankey Lots w’ere 
strong. 

And as they didn’t like him, he was gelatined ere long. 

“ Sir Walter Raleigh’s sight was keen—he was the first to spy 
Th’ Invisible Armada when that fleet came sailing by. 

“ To touch on plain geography, the Rhine is, be it said. 

By wooden mountains boarded as it flows along its bed.” 

We told the Boy from Howlerland to cut the balance out. 
And that he’ll fail in his exam, we haven’t any doubt I 



Black Boys 

BLACK boys of whom we 
are about to speak are 
nativ’es of Central Africa, 
and, despite their being 
w'hat we call savages, 
very interesting fellows 
they are, too. There are 
plenty of books that tell 
us much about the grown¬ 
up black man, but con¬ 
cerning the cheerful 
youngsters of ebony hue 
w'e hear little. Perhaps 
there is not very much 
to tell. The information 
that there is, though, is 
rather curious, and may¬ 
be the particulars that are least generally know n are those rela¬ 
ting to the matter of how the youthful black earns his 
living. For the unschooled and more or less unclothed young 
savage starts going to business, as we may say, at a pretty 
early age, and his not at all unkindly parents very determinedly 
see to it that their offspring either brings home adc^quate 
wages from another employer or else puts in a good week's 
work for them. 

In all the native villages the proudest lads are those who, 
so to speak, have been apprenticed to respectively the medicine 
man, or wdteh doctor, and the local blacksmith. From the 
nature of their calling these two are the aristocrats of the junior 
black community, the envied of all others while at work, and 
the accepted ov'erlords of all games of play. VV'ith those two 
important young personages we must deal at some other oppor¬ 
tunity. It is the lively and beaming majority of the dusky 
lads of the village that here claim our attention, and as these 
f almost to a nipper are herd-boys, it is of these at their work that 
^e shall speak. 


in Business. 

By way of example, and for greater ease in description, w'c 
will take one of these boys and call him by the name of Mklatu. 
IVe will deal with him as a representative of his class and as if 
wo had known him personally. 

Before he w'as ten years of age, Mklatu’s parents started him 
off to the job of keeping the goats out of the gardens, sending 
him forth at fii'st in the care of other Ixiys older than himself. 
Nice tricks these nigger boys used to play upon Mklatu the 
novice. But he had his share of keen w'its, and was soon able 
to hold his own in the practical jokes and horseplay. To see 
that the goats do not browse on the cultivated patches, -and 
that they do not stray into the bush, where wild animals may 
seize them, is the chief occupation of the herd-boys, and a 
knowledge of the best methods for effecting this Mklatu picked 
up in a couple of months. The main idea in the brain of the 
herd-boy is how to do his work with the least expenditure of 
exertion. And amongst other adopted means for his own 
labour-saving, he never with his little stick drives his charges on 
foot when he can achieve his end by remaining lazily prone 
upon the ground and throwing stones at them. The herd-boy 
is an adept at throwing sticks and stones, and in that way will 
sometimes knock down a bird on tlie wing. 

When the maize was ripe, Mklatu received instruction in 
what may be termed the finishing touches of his education as 
a herd-boy. Then he was given his share of the more vigorous 
duty of keeping the active, alert and powerful baboons from 
getting at the maize crops—work that entailed constant vigilance 
and an ever readiness to sprint, shouting and yelling, to and fro, 
chasing away the great brutes that, low on all-fours, had come 
scuttling from their fastnesses to the feast. As a rule, the 
black folk seldom put an angry hand upon their cliildren, and the 
cheeky, romping youngsters, even in their most riotous mood, 
rarely incur even a cuff on their little bullet heads. To let 
the baboons get into the maize, though, is considered a real 
crime, ev'en though it be one only of carelessness. And Mklatu’s 
first downright genuine good liiding received from his father or 
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his employer was for this. Mklatu had no intention of meriting 
or risking reception of dose No. 2 , and from that day those 
beastly baboons began to learn to shun him at sight. 

Directly the kraal gates were opened each morning, Mklatii 
would set off to business. Before going, and if he did not forget 
to do so, he would rub the lucky beads suspended around his 
neck against the doorpost of the hut. This was a charm against 
the att^k of leopards whilst minding the goats. Around the 
flocks thofse wonderfully bold beasts of prey are always prowling 
With a swift rush a goat will be taken, or very often the prey 
is one of the poor little herd-boys. 

When his work was at some place fairly close by, Mklatu 
would run home to dinner mid-day. As he grew older, however, 
he worked farther afield, and for his noontide meal took with 
him from home some roasted maize cobs or a lump of cold 
porndce wrapped up in a leaf. Any odds and ends left ov’er in 
the family larder, indeed, would do—millet, yam, sweet potato, 
or manioc. But whatever it was, and however frugal or ample 
his meal, Mklatu never ate it alone. As noon drew near he and 
some of the other herd-boys would manage to get together, and 
a gay and merry repast, accompanied by ceaseless quips and 
jokes, would be the result. Sometimes one boy would have with 
his food a relish of some kind or other, while his companions 
were providetl with nothing better than lumps of mere stodgy 
porridge. Then, as certain as the ri.sing ot the sun, Mklatu, 
or whoever was the lucky one, would share his dainty with the 
others, himself popping bits of it into their mouths in turn. 

That “ relish ’ taken with his meals ! How much it meant 


to the black boy who was in this way in business. For ar 
the duties of his daily work, Mklatu would find welcome ret I 
tion in modest forms of hunting. And the quarry woiill 
small living things that he could forthwith cook and eat. 

Birds he would shoot with bow and arrows or would kn 
dowm w'ith sticks. More usually, however, the relish with 
food would consist of roasted rats or mice. For these he w 
set traps in the grass. Or, with one eye on the baboon? 
and his companions would dig out the field-mice from it - 
holes. All day long, between ixlterv’als of tending the c: • 
chasing baboons and larking with his companions, Mklatu w 
be setting his primitive traps and then creeping round to 5^ 
what had been caught in them Thus early in life he beccj 
skilful in the snaring of wild things, and from a pot-filling p.. 
of view he got to know the ways of birds and beasts. 

And in.sects, too. To eat with his porridge Mklatu s mots-* 
would sometimes give him a handful of dried locusta. F 
himself, though, he would diligently pursue mole-crickets »- 
ants. Guided by their chirping, he would dig out the foriL • 
from their burrows. WMth two or three com|>anions Mk./ 
would select an ant-he^p and into it dig a short trench. Wi 
this had been roofed over with grass, the swarming insects wo 
collect in it. At the outer end of the trench was an open... 
with a cover, to be lifted off from time to time and the a:*- 
taken out by the handful. Roasted over the fire in an earth- 
ware pot, after the manner of treating cofte-* beans, these nr * 
would form one of the lu.xuries best esteemed by Mklatu and • 
companions. 

To his own people Mklato was known a- i 
mbusa or herd-boy, the plural of that * 
being fthu.sa. And just as %vith us it * 
frequently deemed expedient to give a bar . 
year or so’s experience in a business o? 
even if he is not intended to stay there 
life, so the black folk consider that 
ability to guard the coats and to scare aw 
baboons from the maize fields i.s necessary 
every lad. 

The ordinary course of events is th 
the black boy who has in this way p 
to busineas continues at the job until > 
day he is fired with an ambition to beccr^*" 
something better Then he may blossom 
into being a hunter, or a porter, or a gun*, 
or an askari^ which is a sc^ldier for tf 
protection of travelling caravans, the sa/i- 
of explorers, and so forth. If he has no ® 
ambition, then he remains humbly in bus r ' 
as a herdsman 

Great changes have come in the live* 
some of the Central African natives ihrT . 
the war, and, as has been the case with 
white nations, the demand for men has gii' 
greater opportunities to boys. Like t- 
European brother, Mklatu. the black b 
has hurried out to business as early in lift 
possible, and has found a better markt*r : 
his services at a bigger wage than heretofi- 
Our military authorities, and later our r: 
administrators in Central Africa, have enlK 
t he assistance of these lads for odd jobs of • 
kinds 

And allthough Mklatu and his M • • 
are often enough thoughtless, irrespon^ 
and not a little feather-brained, thrr' « 
usually something about them that emy*"" 
them to their employers. For when, 
being told to do something or other, izi 
black .Mklatu cheerfully and wiHi^u 
answers “ Ay Wallah, bwana,” which nn*.. 
without irreverence, “ Please God, 
well, you can't help rather likinc the imp 



A Stiff Bit for Alpinists. 

The Polnte dc Zorlal and the iHnt Iilan< Iw. Tho latter Is one of the most diiHcuIt pcak 4 
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^ViTH this, our twelfth article on the subject of cavies, we come 
X) that very good-looking v'ariety of the little animal that is 
■ancifuUy known as the “ Ruby No Tail.” By that term is 
mplied the Self Red Cavy, a breed that in proportion as it 
Drogresses towards colour-perfection is ever attaining increased 
Dopiilarity amongst fanciers. 

S{>eaking generally, it may 
[)e said that the Black is at 
present the most perfect of 
the different kinds of Self 
[Uav'y, followed bj" the Red, 
md then by the Cream and 
the Wliite. Black is black, 

Zlream is cream, and \Vhite 
s wliite. But in deciding 
exactly what is Red when 
xpplied to a Cavy, even the 
3est judges seem to have 
jome difficulty. One will 
:ell you that such a cavy 
jhould be “ deep red,” and 
mother that the winning 
"olour is a “ rich orange.” 

Myself, I should be inclined 
:o describe the ideal shade 
IS being rich orange-red, 
ffiowing a bright top colour 
:hu t has nowhere an admix- 
; lire of any darker or lighter 
int. Sometimes there is in 
;he young ones some appearance of white. This, however, 
should occasion no concern to their owner, because the presence 
lere and there of wliite is believed to ensure a better red colour 
n the young ” pigs ” that escape the white marking. I have 
leard a good judge say that a Self Red, fit for the show-bench, 
ihould “ glow like a patch of sunshine,” which is not at all 
\ bad way of putting the case, especially for the reason that, 
xesides being so warm-lookingt sunlight is never patchy. 

Of course, while seeking for richness of colour in a Red, we 
must not overlook the qualifications of shape and size. In 
?hoo8ing Reds, you should select those that have a good head 
md eye. '• The coat should be of rich, even colour, and, provided 
this consideration be observed, there is little matter whether 
the “ pig ” be harsh-coated or silky-coated. If, though, you 


intend to exhibit your pets and compete for prizes, there is 
one precaution that you should certainly observe. This is, 
that you should avoid such animals as have tan-coloured skin 
on the ears, around the eyes, and imder the feet. Naturally 
enough, if you hav'e no idea of competing for “ pots and winning- 
tickets,” you need not trouble yourself at all as to such minor 
blemishes. 

The standard of exhibition points for Self Reds, as set by 
the English Self Cavy Club, is as follows :— 

Colour .. .. .. ., ., .. .. 2 o 

Shape, short, cobby body, deep, broad shoulders, 

Roman nose .. ., 20 

Ears, shapely and to 
match body .. .. 15 

Eyes, large and bold .. 10 
Feet, sound in colour, 
to match body .. 10 
Coat, short and silky .. 10 
Condition .. ..10 

..'100 

To that ” Standard,” as 
piinled in the Club’s ‘‘Year 
Book,” there is added : 
‘‘ Remarks.—Reds should be 
of a deep, rich, red colour, 
with feet and ears to match 
body.” Our photograph 
shows two winning Self Reds, 
that are the property of Mr. 
J. H. Harrison, of Leicester, 
who is widely known as a 
prominent breeder of Reds 
and Whites. 

Before we quit this subject I should like to make a remark 
or two as to the 10 points mentioned above as being awarded 
for ” Condition.” As you will notice, these points are equal 
in value to those given for ” Eyes ” and ‘‘ Feet,” and ‘‘ Coat.” 
Well, the secret of attaining good condition is mainly that of 
good feeding. Not only must the food-stuff be of the right 
kind, and in sufficient quantity, but it must be above reproach 
as to quality. The oats and the bran, the hay, bread and milk, 
greenstuff, and so on, should all be the best available. You 
may be sure that if you deal generously by your “ pig,” he 
will reciprocate the favour. In other words, the cavy that is 
” quality-fed will look quality ” ; which is a saying that is in 
vogue amongst other stock-raisers besides cavy-men. 

It sometimes happens that a beginner at cavy-keeping makes 













THE LITTLE AUK. 


When seeking subjects for nature-study in 

the winter, do not forget the rooks. There are A pair of youiiK 

plenty of them about, for they are abundant in in the heart of the 

all suitable localities, which latter are prac- intruder i« strlkliijrl: 

tically any well-timbered and cultivateel districts 

anywhere in England. The rook, be it noted, is partially 

migratory; that is. numbers of these birds come to U3 in 

autumn and leave in spring, while others reach our shores in 

spring to depart again in the autumn months. 

For the last few months the rooks have been in the fields 
in large flocks, far away from rookerie.s, and all meeting together 
on some ground that is under cultivation for their morning and 
evening meals of insects, grubs, wireworms, snails and a little 
grain. Now, however, a change will be coming over the rook 
community, and daily some of the birds will be departing. 
They will return to the rookeries in the spring, and at once 
set about the work of building new nests or more likely repairing 
the old on»*s. Whether it is the flocks in the fiidds, or the birds 
that are starting building operations, the rooks are weli worth 
watehing. Only, of coui-se, you need the aid of a field-glass. 

If you g(?t your field-glass “ on " to a bird that is, say, recon¬ 
st iMieting a nest, 1 think you will want to continue watching 
fi>r hours. You will be able to hoo how cl(‘ver a builder is this 
glossy bhu’U fallow with a bahl white* face. To observe a rook 
laboriously winging his way to the lop of a very high tree, 
fighting against the wind with his burd**n of still another long 
hhu k stick tor the nest, is a reall\ fine sight. 

W ifh your ghi'^tics, too, you ma\ notice how liandsome a bird 
rf*ally is the rook. ’ It i.sonly his j).irtl\ bare face that spoils him. 

A HKik's plumage is of a d«H*p, rich, glossy black, shot with 
glowing shieles of blue and purple. Ingenious, and sociable 
of habit, several pairs of rooks like to build their nests in the same 
tr<‘e. Hut, ns a safeguard against cats and egg-collectors, 
the tree is always a tall one, and the nests are placcfl right 
at tlie top. 


“ Who Goe* There ! ” 

j Harriers (Swamp Hawk.s) on tlielr nest in reeds near a water- 

le Tasmanian t)iish. Their alarm ami resentment on tlie approach o: ti 
:ly depicted. —(Photo ty ARNOLD I). PHILLIPS. Launreston. Taswania 

history, namely, what becomes of the myriad flocks of L‘ 
Auks w'hen they temporarily leave the .Arctic. 

To the Eskimo the Little Auk is, as the first primn^ 
England, a herald of spring. When the ice breaks or melts, i 
the sea once again is free, the Little .Auks begin to arrive i 
soon thickly dot the waters. That is also harvosl-time Ls- t- 
fur-clad natives of the North. Then everyone turns out to • 
the birds ; the Little Auks are brought in by the sackful. > 
only do they furnish food, their soft skins are made into 
and other garments. 

The rotch^ lias rather short wdngs, and these it uses for 
purpose of what may be termed flying under water. Lik' * 
the auk family, it is a splendid diver. It feeds princip.*! .* 
small crustaceans, and during the nesting season the £ 
Little Auks develop a pouch-like enlargement of the che«-k' 
wdiich they retain their catch of small sea tilings until th-r* • 
enough to carry to their young ones. 

Now that aiitumu is upon us, thos? 13.0.F'.!?. member^ 
live on our nortlierii coasts should take a note to watch f 
coming of the Little Auk. 


Owing to the necessity for going to Press considerab2> 
in advance with the last issue of this volume (the October 
number), the Prize Award for the July Competition will 
be held over until the November number—the first par? 
of the New Volume. 


REGARDING ROOKS. 
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tlie mistake of over-feeding his pets. This may lead to in¬ 
digestion and other ailments. Properly managed, there is no 
healthier animal than the cavy, and those who own “pigs” should 
see to it that no remissness on the part of their proprietors is 
answ^erable for the indisposition of their pets. In cases of in- 
digc*stion, a small dose of castor-oil will do good. At the same 
time, the patient’s diet should be corrected, and, if required, 
somewhat limited. When a eavy is thus out of condition, a 
change of foorl and a few tonic or pick-me-up pills sliould work 
w'onders. A tested recipe for such pills is : Quinine, 3 grains. 
Sulphate of iron, 3 grains. Mix wdth siiflioient linseed meal and 
treacle to form a dozen small pills, and give one pill night and 
morning. 

To repeat what has been said before : keep your cavies free 
from drauglits. Even taking that proper precaution, though, 
one of your cavies may catch cold. Perhaps he will sneeze, 
his eyes wdll be watering, and food no longer interests him. See 
that ho is kept w’arm. Give him a nourishing diet, including 
w’arm bread and milk. Four drops of sweet spirits of nitre in 
milk, night and morning, should much aid his recovery. As 
wdth all animals, such recovery is likely to be quicker if the 
patient can be i.solated from his fellow’s, and left to recuperate 
in peace and quiet. 

For a cavy that is at all weakly or ailing, plenty of the very 
finest hay to eat will often achieve remark¬ 
able results. In summer, an effective ” cure ” 
is to put the patient out to grass on a lawn, 
protected by being confined under, say. u 
large garden sieve that is suitably weightecl wit h 
a stone or brick. .A floorless hutch is, of 
course, better. As the cavy eats the grass, the 
sieve, or hutch, can be mov’ed on to a fresli 
position. A good course of such feeding upon 
grass that is neither wet nor dusty, is the 
best remedy that can be prescril)ed. For a 
cavy that is decidedly wasting, and deriving no 
good from its food, provide a nourishing diet, 
house in a w’arm hutch, and give w’arm milk to 
drink. 

F'ood should be in as great variety as can be 
managed. The cavy’s chief interest in life is as 
to w'hat he has to eat. So give him plenty of 
acceptable surprises in his bill of fare, and you 
will keep him both happy and well. 


Whenever the winter is unusually severe the Briti.sh Isl^s 
visited by great numbers of Little Auks, driven b^* the vxtr 
cold from their usual habitat in the open Arctic Ocean. S- - 
times, as in 1894-5, they come to us in almost incredible nun.'- 
the sea, on some parts of the coast, being covered with th* 
It is a curious fact that if the weather continues bad when • 
arrive some of the Little Auks venture far inland, and, tirei 
hy flight, they have been taken by hand in places it. * 
Midlands. 

This bird is also called the rotche. It is the smallefe<t of • 
auk family, being only about eight and a half inches in i 
length. A brief description of it is that it has a short, stout ‘ 
.sooty-black upper parts, white throat and white unden ' 
That is the winter plumage; in summer the bird is bla-- 
During some winters no Little Auks come to us, although ; • 
are, as every year, frozen out of their .Arctic qiiarter>^ T 
latter circunLstunce supplies what is one of the puzzles oi ns’ 
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Queries and Answers. 

«»iiERT Uraske.—T he account of your bird-watching activities is very 
interesting. In the whole course of Nature study there is no occupation 

“* more fascinating. As you say, the loss of sea-bird life, occasioned by the 
quantity of oil and tar floating on the water, is distressing. It is said, 
however, that the nuisance is somewhat abating. Continue with your 
observation of the habit.s and so forth of the guillemot. Have you 
reiriarkcd what a variety of curious and weird noises that bird makes ? 

■ Willock” is, of course, merely a local name for this bird, and another s\ich 
is tluitof ‘‘tinkershere.*’ As you may, perhaps, liavo noticed, the guillemot 
lias a winter and a summer dress, the cliiei diflerence being that in winter 
the throat is white. The correct pronunciation of the word is " gillemot.” 
Your description of another bird “ similar to a willock ” is rather too 
scanty to be a really safe guide. It seems probable, though, that it was 
a razorbill, which has greenish-black upper parts, while those of the 
guillemot are chocolate-brown. The form of the hill should be an 
instant guide. The guillemot has a slender bill, while that of the razor¬ 
bill is of axe-shape and Iwars a white stripe. 

'HINOES.—You should get a copy of the “Book of British Hawk-Moths," 
by W. J. Lucas, published at The Bazaar Oflice, Windsor House, Bream’s 
Buildings. London, E.C.4, price four shillings. It tells you full details 
as to collecting, breeding, and preparing specimens for the cabinet. As 
the author says, “the sphhufidfP are the most noble and interesting of 
all our moths'.” I'or coloured pictures of the British haw'k-moths, see 
the plate of these in Vol. XLI. of the “ B.O.P.", and also Vol. 1 of 
South’s “ Moths of the British Isles,” published by Frederick Warne, 
Chandos House, Bedford Court, W.C.2, As to exotic moths, write to 
Watkins and Honcaster, 36, Strand, W.C.2, asking for a li.st of the 
bf*ok8 they have upon that subject. 

AM HR A. —The latest important book dealing with any phase of bird photo¬ 
graphy is “ Wild Life in the Tree Tops," by Captain C. W. R. Knight, M.C., 
juiblished by Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., at the price of one guinea. 
It contains more than llfty illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author, literally in the tree-tops. The waxwirig is an irregular vl.sitor 
to this country, but it comes often in considerable numbers. 

. KHlNiJ*.—Possibly some fighting took place amongst the fish. To estimate 
how long they are likely to live would be futile ; possibly, though, many 
months if they are fed. Small worms, tiny bits of shredded meat, ants’ 
eggs, vermicelli, are all good fish foods. Read I'he Avirultural 
Maijazine, published monthly. The new magazine. The Nature Lover, 
devotes a good space to birds ; it is published by John Bale, Sons, A' 
Daniel.ssou, Ltd., London, price sevenperice. You might write to Adlard 
A West Newman, 23, Bartholomew Clo.se, W.C.l, for a list of their 
luiblic.ations relating to ornithology. 

, ]). W. .Shp:I)DEN. —You could procure fancy rats in London from the natural 
history departments of one of the big stores, such as (damage’s, Whitcley’s, 
or Harrotl’s. J. D. Hamlyn, of 221, St. (icorge's Street, E., would, no 
tioubt, be able to supply you. 

I). Hall. —Each pair of pigeons should have a nest-pan povklecL Take 
some well-nihbe<l straw, cut it into lengths of three or four Indies, and 
scatter this about the floor of the flights. In each nest-pan there should 
l*v a gocKl depth of sawdust, on top of which your pigeons will make a 
nest w'itli the straw. When all the lengths of straw have been picked up, 
put down a further supply all through the breeding sea-son. A mixture 
of maple peas, tares, and wdieat in equal quantities is a fine pigeon food : 
also peas and maize, lettuce, watercress, and other green meats. All 
pigeons are fond of salt, and they cannot live satisfactorily without a 
supply of grit. As you say, it will be safer to retain them In the loft 
till they have nested. 

. Vh TOR West, —The British shrews .are ;—The common shrew, peculiar 
to Great Britain ; a new species discovered in the Isle of Islay ; the 
pigmy or lesser shrew’, and the British water shrew. Yes, cats delight 
in catching these “ long-nosed mice," but they never eat them. 


WHAT TO DO: OCTOBER. 

In a few weeks from now, most of our summer bird- 
visitors will have departed again for other and warm 
climes. They will have gone South, But already the 
van-guard of our flocks of winter bird-visitors is 
arriving from the North. So our supply of bird-life 
is maintained. 

Look at some of the names on our list of winter 
visitors, birds that include those both rart> and 
common : Black redstart, fire-crested wren, great grey 
shrike, brambling, hooded crow, gadwall, shoveller, 
pintail, teal, wigeon, turnstone, woodcock, knot, Great 
Northern diver, fieldfare, redwing. That inventory is 
a mixed one and incomplete. But it is such os 
challenges the bird-lover to investigation. us 

take a note or two as to autumn and winter bird- 
watching. 

Already the leaves are becoming scantier upon the 
trees, so there is less to impede a clear view. It goes 
without saying that a pair of field-glasses form a most 
desirable adjunct for such work. And the observer 
will achieve much ampler results if he is already used 
to the manipulation of such glasses. It is a great ad¬ 
vantage to be able to get them instantly “ on ” to 
the object that is to be examined. 

A great mistake made at this period of annual 
migration is that the observer often conc(‘ntrates his 
whole attention upon the fields and the trees. Wliercas 
it is really more important that you watch the sky. 
Large numbers of birds are, in more favoured localit ies, 
constantly passing ov’erhead. Thej’ may vary in size 
from wren to goose or swan. It is not a bad plan to 
lie down on your back in as easy a position as possible, 
with elbows supported as you hold your field-glasses, 
and, so pronely placed, carefully scan the skies. 

If opportunity offers, you should seize the chnnee 
of going out with someone who is a trained observ'cr 
of birds, an amateur but expert naturalist, or, perhaps, 
a professional gamekeeper. The experience will be a 
revelation. During a period within wliich you would 
not notice more than, say, two birds, the skilled 
observer will point out twenty. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

s connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
iterest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list given 
elow, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

nd a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
^nder’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
ot excee I 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

I As this competition is a regular montlily feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, 
and drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22 nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded a.s final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsucce;s.sful efforts. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to eddress all MSS., Photo- 
I graphs, etc., to “ R.ambler.” <^ '0 The Editor, “B.O.P.,” 

^ 4 , Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 . 

List of Prizes for Selection.—C ampr.is, masnifylnti-jzl:\.‘^sep, 

' collectinq-cases, Ilsliint?-rods. paintiiii'-boxes. botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-cornpas.ses, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp alburns, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatW facilitate the prize award if competi¬ 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 

I or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
I should be as follows : “ If successful, I should like to 

! have a [insert name of article here] as my pri7e.’* 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTE. 

DRYING A NEGATIVE. 

How many bogiimers at photography 
spoil their negatives because they will 
not allow them to become perfectly 
dry before trying to get a print. As 
a rule, it is far better to let a negative 
dry naturally, and somewhat slowly, 
than to try to hasten matters and risk 
spoiling it. Tlie time occupied by the 
^drying may be much shortened if the 
negative is placed in rather a draughty 
place, such as between an open window 
and a door. Films may be pinned up 
where they will get a steady current of 
air. Avoid placing the negativ^es where 
there is any great amount of dust, as 
the tiny specks soon spoil the soft 
surface. 

Should there be a very urgent reason 
for drying a negative the following plan 
may be adopted. When the washing 
is at an end, place the negative in a dish 
and then just cover it with methylated 
spirits. Rock about for five minutes 


or so and then take out and stand in an 
airy position. In about ten minutes 
the negative should be ready for printing. 
It is well to test the corner of the negative 
with the thumb-nail to try and find 
whether it has set really hard. After 
treatment with spirit the surface usually 
dries off very rapidly some minutes 
in advance of the under-layer of the 
emulsion. Therefore, make quite sure 
that everything is dry before attempting 
to take a print. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

m * * 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Nicknames, whether bestowed for pecu¬ 
liarities of personal appearance or for some 
incident in which the bearer had a part, 
are usually more characteristic than 
those conferred at the baptismal font. 
The Rev. Mr. Tuckwell, in his “ Remin¬ 
iscences of Oxford,” tells how a former 
Dean of Christ Church came to be known 
as ” Presence-of-Mind ” Smith. 

Going down to Niineham with a com¬ 



Mr. Hippo Yawns. 

A ur.iqiw i»lu)t()grai»j oI a hippopotamus taken in his natural surroundingi 
in West .Vfma. 


panion in his undergraduate days iz *j 
thirties, the future Dean returned a! 

” Where is Tom ? ” asked one c: j 
friends. 

” We had an accident,” Smith adm;: i 
“The boat leaked, and while we t \ 
bailing it Tom fell over into the ts i 
H e caught hold of the skiff and puL:-;! 
down to the water’s edge.” 

“ Well ? ” cried his excited listen-^^ 
“ Neither of us could swim,” contit i 
Smith calmly, ” and if I had not, w l 
great presence of mind, hit him or. * 1 
head with a boat-hook, both of us w i 
hav^e been drowned ! ” 

It is a pleasure to know that the '• 1 
hook did its work imperfectly, and i.i 
Smith’s companion got to shore. 

« * # 

NEW BOOKS 

Many readers will be glad to knov - i 
“ Treasure of Kings,” by Major CL,’* 1 
Gilson, and “ When Nicholson Kep* 
Border,” by J. Claverdon Wood, are : ( 
obtainable in volume form. These i* 
lar “ B.O.P.” serial stories ha\'e I 
been issued at this office (4, Bou.- i 
Street, E.C.4), price 6s. net. “TTe.i-'-i 
of Kings ” is illustrated in colour i:.! 
black and white by R. Caton WcK>d.: 
R.I., and “When Nicholson Kept *1 
Border,” by Stanley L. Wood. T i 
will make two splendid additions to « 1 
boy’s bookshelf. 

♦ * * 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

SHOT-PROBLEM No. 21. 

Single Comer Openinc :—11— 
22—18, 15—22, 25—18, 12—16, 
16—20, 25—22, 8—12, 18—15, M 
24—15, 4—8, 21—17, 7—10. 23- 

9—14, 17—13, 14—18, 22—17. „ 

27—23, 5—9. 2.3—18, 3—7, 32—27.7- - 
26—23, and the position is :— | 


white. 



BLACK. 


Black to move and wiu. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No . 
20—24, 27—11. 12—16, 19—12. 1‘ 
23—17, etc., and Black ultimateb ’ 
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Correspondence 





Tho natives oi the Tehimiwaug Protectorate are said to have welcomed the introduction of the telephone 
into their territory. 


P. Dmry. —Xo, your name cannot be said to have any 
association with Druid. It is placed in the category of 
nicknames and perpetuates an Old English word, “ druerie,” 
or “ drurj%” which signifies a lover, sweetheart, and darling. 
In the poem, “ The Vision of Piers Plowman ’* (fourteentii 
century) the following lines occur : 

“ It is as dereworthe (precious) a drury 
As deere God hjTnselven.” 

' There is euiother form of your name which is common, viz., 
“ Drewry.’* 

. H. Hughes. —It is a first edition of Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” and if in good condition might be priced at ten 
shillings. 

Richardson. —^We can find no Richardsons among the Septs 
of the Highland Clans. 

TW Out. — 1. The batsman is not out if the bails are not 
knocked off. 2. A batsman can be out from any ball, 
whether it breaks or not, providing it is not a no-ball. 

Smart.—! and 2. Farthings of George the Third and George 
the Fourth, worth threepence each. 3. Farthing of George 
the Second, 1741, worth sixpence. 4. Halfpenny of George' 
the Second, 1733, worth ninepence. 4a. Eight doubles of 
Guernsey, 1834, worth fourpence. 5. Cartwheel tw'openny 
piece worth a shilling. 6. Medal of Duke of York, not a 
coin. 7. Cartwheel penny, worth sixpence. 8. Quarter 
anna, 1882, worth twopence. 

. Hobbs. —A George the Fourth farthing of 1826 is worth 
threepence. The others are current coins. 

. C. Purvis. —If you mean a graph, the composition is—glycer¬ 
ine, 18 ounces; water, 12 ounces; sulphate of barium, 
6 ounces, powdered loaf sugar, 3 oimces ; and gelatine, 
three ounces. Get a tin biscuit-box that is water-tight 
in the lower half, and put all the ingredients into it. Leave 
them untouched for twenty-four hours, when you will 
find that the gelatine has absorbed most of the water. 
Gently heat the box on the kitchen-range for two or three 
hours ; a very gentle heat being required, and an occasional 
stir with a stick to make the mixture uniform. Then pour 
out the creamy liquid into a shallow tin tray, such as a box 
lid, and remove any air bubbles that float on it, touching 
each bubble with the red-hot point of a needle. The ink 
is aniline dj^e. 

, O. M.— Sen’-night means a w'eek, that is seven nights, just 
as fortnight means two weeks, that is fourteen nights. 
The phrase in each case being a relic of the old custojn of 
beginning the day at sunset—” the evening and the morning 
were the first day.” 

R. —‘‘ The Seven Champions of •Christendom ” is pure 
fiction with no truth in it. It was written by Richard 
Johnson, and published in 1597. In 1592, Johnson wrote 
” The Nine Worthies of London,” and he also wrote the 
prose version of the ‘‘ History of Tom Thumb,” and many 
other books. The Seven Champions were St. George of 
England, St. Denys of France, St. James of Spain, St. 
Anthony of Italy, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick 
of Ireland and St. David of Wales. 

quirer. —The surname Pearmain (otherwise Pearman, Per- 
main and Perman) is derived from ‘‘ Lo Permond,” a place 
in Normandy or the Low Countries, and its origin is thus, 
as you surmise. Old French. In so many cases where the 
Norman ending of the name was ” monel ” the final ” d ” 
has been dropped. A similar instance is Osman, from the 
older form Osmond. 


J. Walker. —They are only 
curiosities, and there 
can be no current 
price. The pistol is 
defective and a dealer 
would give you only 
a nominal sum. It 
might bo worth while 
to communicate with 
the Director, National 
Museum of Antiqui¬ 
ties, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

LJ).C.—” Table Tennis ” 
is played upon a 
table (or upon a 
board placed upon a 
table or trestles), 
which is marked out 
just like a real lawn 
tennis court. The 
rules and the scoring are exactly like those of the summer 
game. It therefore differs from similar table games because 
the players can serv'e overhand, volley and use all the 
knowleclge they have gained on the grass courts. You can 
get the information you need from most of the big sellers of 
games, but if you have any difficulty write to D. E. King 
and Co.. 13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 

K . Mackenzie. —Such things are not to be seen at the British 

Museum. They are exhibited at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington ; but there is no such machine there. 
There cannot possibly be any wheels which “turn completely 
on their own accord and use no power to drive them.” 

W. E. Marsh (Natal) .—We cannot here give you the details 
of a transformer, which is what we conclude you me€m by 
* a voltage reducer. Anyway, a transformer would have to 
be placed in the alternating current circuit, and we do not 
think that the current converter w’ould work well much 
unrler 50 volts. Probably the best way to get such low 
voltages as you name would be to charge the accumulators 
through the converter and use the current from them ; but, 
for the small quantities likely to be used with the converter 
described, we should think that putting lamps into the 
D.C. circuit, as resistances, would do all that is required. 
It may be safer with the 250 volts to put lamps into the 
A.C. circuit. Possibly a reference to the reply to 
G. H. Eckert (see the March number, page 319) may be 
of use to you. 

R. Wells.— ? so, the story in question is fiction and no living 
character i^ introduced. The reference you note is an 
author’s trick to give an air of actuality to the yam. 

A Schoolgirl. —Try De Von & Co. (naturalists), 127, King’s 
Cross Road. \V.C.l ; or Batli & Co., Savoy House, Savoy 
Street, Strand. W.C.2. One of these might supply your 
needs. 

Reader for Sev^ Years. —The 5s. 6d. piece you have ir» 

copper is a pattern coin, and in good condition fairly scarce. 
What its actual value is at the moment depends entirely 
upon the real state and the market. If you wish to sell it, 
Messrs. Spink <fe Son, of 18, Piccadilly, W.l, might buy it 
or quote a price on seeing it. The proofs of this piece in. 
botli silver, copper and bronze, and those with the King’s- 
head to left, are the unusual type. 

L. H. R. —There is a Balfour Castle on the island of Shapinshay 

in the Orkneys, and another in Forfarshire, south of King- 
oldrum, but the Balfour mentioned is a mansion in Fife, 
south of Markinch, which was originally called Balorr, with 
reference to its position near the Ore. Whittinghame in 
Haddingtonshire was bought in 1817 by one of the Balfoura 
who made a fortune in India. The yew tree under which the 
Earl of Morton and Bothwell plotted the murder of Damley 
still stands in the grounds and is stated to be eleven feet 
in girth. 

M. B. —The Institute of Actuaries is in Staple Inn, Holborn, 

and 3^011 can obtain full particulars as to the examinations, 
etc., !)>• writing to the Secretaiy at that address. 


Queries for this pitge must he aihhefised to the Editor. '* B O.P.** 4, BotJVERlE 
STREET, London, i:.f.4, and eutelopcs should tte marked ” Correspondence.” 
As space is limited, only those queries that are of general interest lo readers 
trill be ansirered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the " li.O.P.” 
going to press somewhat in advance of publiaition, replies must necessarily 
be hi’ld (wer some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible. 




LOST ON THE COUNT. 

“ Boxing’s all very well,” said Mrs. Smith severely to her 
son, “ but fighting in the street 1 will not have! Who have 
you been fighting with this time ? ” 

” Ihlly Jones,” replied her son. 

” What about ? ” 

“ Well, we got wild at each other for something.” 

” How many times,” exclaimed his mother, ‘‘ have I told 
you when you are losing your temper to stop and count one 
hundred ? ” 

” That’s what I did,” answered the boy sullenly “ and that’s 
why 1 lost. Billy’s mother only told him to count fifty.” 


IDENTIFIED. 

It was the morning after their arrival at a seaside rest" 

” I have often heard about the roar of the ocean,” she 
dreamily, ** but I nev'er supposed it sounded like that.” 

” That ? That’s not the roar of the ocean,” answer»:>i t* 
more experienced husband. ” That’s the roar of a def-^ir 
guest who has just been presented with his bill.” 


“SO INTERESTING I” 


It was a Scotsman who to!’ 
this story, so we feel no compun*' 
about repeating it. 

A particularly assertive son o( 
Granite City was talking to an Austri. 
about his recent trip ” down under.” 

‘‘ An’ I’ll tell ye what I was obsaimr 
the maist remarkable thing in ye couii"' 
said the Aberdonian. ” Wherever 1 wes* 
found Scotsmen occupying all the a. 
poseetions—heids o’ businesses, heids o’ depi 
ments, managing banks an* the like, 
the biggest sheep stations, and filling i 
chief places in the government sairvices. I’m tollin’ vf, s 
Scot is maist everywhere in Australia.” 

” That’s so, maybe,” replied the Aussie. “ But our 
peat is the rabbit.” 

* ♦ * 


EVERYWHERE. 


In Lighter 

> T^ood 


« * 


ABOUT THE MEASURE. 

Pat was the man who did all the odd jobs about the place, 
and, owing to petty thieving, his employer instructed him to 
get a good yard dog. Pat was out all day, and in the evening 
Ian le i home with a dachshund. 

** What on earth have you brought along, Pat ? ” queried 
his employer. 

“ Well, sir,” said Pat, ” he’s the nearest I could get to a 
yard—he’s two feet eleven inches long.” 

* 


NONSENSE! 

” Yes,” said the sailor-boy, home from his first voyage. ‘ 
when we were in the Mediterraneem our ship was steppe i ’ 
a huge shoal of sardines, and it was liours before we ' ' 
continue on our course.” 

“Ha, you can’t fool me with your sailors’ yarnV' ' 
his aunt; ‘‘how could they swim, an\'\vay, in tho*" 
tins ? ” 

* « * 

LITERALLY. 



A CORRESPONDENT States that the following happen*'^! 
school which he once attended. The form-master waN ' 
the class in Scripture, the subject of the lesson being ii>' 
of Samron. During the course of the lesson, one hc\ • < 
asked what was done with Samson wdien he was cap:" 
previous to his death. The lad gave the following repl> — 

” Samson w’as brought in to make sport for the Phili'’ ' 
and he brought down the house.” 

Needless to say, this answer evoked a hearty laugh. 

* ♦ ♦ I 

The boy with an unquenchable thirst for knowledge' 1 • 
up from his book : ' 

‘‘ Pa,” he said, ” it says a camel can go seven da}*? • J 

water.” 

” Yes,” replied his father, ” that is so.” I 

” Well, how many days could he go if he had water ? ” i 

« ♦ * I 

‘‘ I HAVE a theory about the dead languages,” pt ^ 
the last boy in the form. ” I think they were killed b' 'if 
studied too hard.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION 

A Prbr nf A HANDSOME VOLUME U ofTered each month ’ 
short I’uiiny .Story sent in by a render of the “ It.O.P.'* Tbi • 
m ed fiot be oriulnnl, but whore thev nn* selected, the s«mrce nn»t ^ 
.'<t«tri(‘*4 f(ir tbi.s jwae, wliicb nuwt be snI milted on or ImTow theSii • 
month, m.iy sent on jiostcaeLx, if (h'sln'd, and in all ea.se(i tin i<‘ * 
;i.|.lross of the sender must l>o clearly written. The Editor's de<> »" ' 
all oomjM titions, must be reganled jui final. 

.\dtlr<“ss The Editor, Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouvcrie Strw* I 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story (.'oroprtio ' 
'Flu* w inner of this month’s competition is \\'iluam t ^ 
Doflnal Cottages, Astley, W'orcs,, for the storyette 
'* Lost on the Count.” 

by the AvENir Prkss {L. I'pcott Gill d Son. Ltd.), Drury Lr* ^ 


JoNE.s : ‘‘ So you call yourself a hero ? and you were shot 

in the hack, I believe.” 

KoniN.soN : ‘‘ Wliat of that ? Tliere w'cre lots of other 

fellows in the fight who weren’t hit at all ! ” 


WRECK! I) IN PORT. 

\ ( MINK M \ N :—" (bu'-ntiou 1 h. ■♦h.'ill we lanneh the 
IKi-liuiit, or «iiii|>l\ uade out with I lif cliUh'‘H-line 7’’ 

Prinfed in (irtat ltnt>iiu for the V.opnrtorn of Tnk Bun’s Own Pwir 



Buy a GILSON BOOK for your Boy 

“ Soldier, traveller and writer of boys’ stories, Major Charles 
Gilson is the true successor to Henty. He knows the East as 
few men do, and can weave a thrilling romance out of the mystery 
of the past or the moving events of the present, as no other can. 

A writer for boys should be a man who has done things and who 
tells of what he k^ows. Major Gilson fulfils these requirements, 
and I place him easily at the head of boys’ writers of to-day.” 

—^The Editor, “ The Boy's Own Paper." 

MAJOR CHARLES GILSON’S STORIES 
BEST SINCE HENTY’S DAYS. 

Major Charles Gilson. 

“TREASURE OF KINGS.” 6/- net. 

Being the story' of the Discovery of the “ Big Fish,” or the Quest of the Greater Treasure of the Incas of Peru. 

{Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by R. CATON WOODVILLE, R.I.) 

“THE REALM OF THE WIZARD KING.” 5/- net. 

A story of a strange quest for prehistoric monsters in Congo swamps and of a remarkable savage chieftain. 

{Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by R. CATON U OODVILLE, R.I.) 

“THE SCARLET HAND.” 5/- net. 

A tale of two English boys' thrilling adventures while in the clutches of a Chinese Secret Society. 

{Illustrated in colour by GEORGE SOPER.) 

“THE MYSTERY OF AH JIM.” 5/- net. 

A tale of piracy on the high seas, and of how Mr. Wang, the famous Chinese detective, unravelled the my'stery con¬ 
cerning a missing boy. {Illustrated in colour by GEORGE SOPER.) 

“SUBMARINE U 93.” 5/- net. 

A story* of the Great War, of German Spies, and of strange ” doings ” on sea and land, wherein Captain Crouch played 
a notable part. {Illustrated in colour by GEORGE SOPER.) 

“THE FIRE GODS.” 5/- net. 

.A thrilling story of adventure and mystery in Central Africa in which that redoubtable personage, Captain 
Crouch, again distinguishes himself. {Illustrated in colour by GEORGE SOPER.) 

ADVENTURE STORIES 

hy 

J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 

A Popular Boys* Author 

“WHEN NICHOLSON KEPT THE BORDER.” 

6/- net. 

A tale of the Mutiny days. Full of thrill and excitement. 

{Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by STANLEY L. WOOD.) 

“JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF TRAIL.” 

6/- net. 

A story* of pluck and peril in the Far West, of Red Indians, trappers and scouts. 

{Illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE.) 

“SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS.” 6/- net. 

A talc of stirring adventure in West Africa among savage tribes. 

{Illustrated by J. FINNEMORE, R.I.) 




J. Claverdon Wood. 



THE RECREATION SERIES 


Fine Large Demy 8vo. Volumes. 

Each Pnrfusely Dlustrated and Handsomely Bound in Cloth Boards. 

The aim in the preparation of these instructive manuals has been to produce com¬ 
prehensive works that will give lasting pleasure to yming people, and to give particular 
attention to such hobbies and amusements as suggest employment for the hands in making 
their apparatus. 

The Boy’s Own Book of 

OUTDOOR GAMES & PASTIMES. 7/6 net. 

Edited by PELHAM F. WARNER. 

With Contributions by J. W. H. T. Douglas, C. B. Fry, J. B. Hobbs, K. R. G. Hunt, 
Guy Nickalls, E. H. D. Sewell, G. A. Wade, G. J. V. Weigall, and others. 

The Boy’s Own Book of 

PETS AND HOBBIES. 7/6 net. 

Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. 

The Boy’s Own Book of 

HEROISM AND ADVENTURE. 7/6 net. 

Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 

BIRDLAND, for Young People. 7/6 net. 

By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 

MY FIVE SHILLING CAMERA. 6/- net 


7/6 net 
7/6 net. 


MY FIVE SHILLING CAMERA. 6/- net 

How I Made and Used It, and Its Adventures. 

By S. N. SEDGWICK, MA. 

Being a Complete Guide to Photography, including the Making of a Camera, &c. 

BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES of the Tropics: 
How to Collect them. 10/6 net. 

Containing plates of tropical butterflies in all their gorgeous natural colours. 
Illustrated and Described by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

Specially designed to meet the requirements of the home collector of foreign species, and 
giving practical hints as to the best methods of obtaining specimens, arrangement of cabinets,&c. 


THE BOY’S OWN ‘‘How to Make” Books. 

Practical Handbooks. Copiously Illustrated, and uridi Picture Cover. Crown 8vo. 

These useful books, prepared by die Editor of ** The Boy’s Own Paptf,” contain practical artides for the boy who delishts 
in carpentry and bench work. He will find these handbooks replete with instruction that will usefully^ fill his leisure boiin. 
The artides throughout have been specially written by eiqierts, and all the boats, models, etc., dealt with have stood the test 
of actual use. Numerous diagrams and other illustrations are provided, so that the boy worker will have no difficohy 
in following the directions given. 


Canoes, Dinghies and Sailing Punts. 

With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 

Model Aeroplanes, Airships and Kites. 

With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 


1/6 net. 
1/6 net. 


Pil 1 ili 


Rnn 














SOME 

NATURE BOOKS 

Profusely Illustrated. Popularly Written . Scientifically Accurate. 

These beautiful volumes, by authors who have a thorough knowledge of their subjects and are in intimate 
sympathy with them, will help to cultivate a love of nature in its various most fascinating phases, and are, withal, 
books to be read and treasured for frequent future reading. 

NATURE’S CURIOSITY SHOP; or Recreations in Nature Study. 

By Richard Kerr, F.GS., F.RAJS. With 20 Plates in G)lour and 26 in Black and White. Large crown 8vo. Cloth boards. With 
attractive Coloured Picture Wrapper. 6/- net. 

EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

By W. Percival Westell, FX.S., and A. E. Trueman, D.S.C. (l^nd.), F.G3. An Introductory Guide to the Study of Rocks. 
Minerals, and Fossils of the British Isles. With 32 pages of Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

THE BOY’S OWN NATl^ BOOK. 

By W. Percival Westell, FXS. With an Introduction by the Hon. Sir John Cockburn, Coloured Frontispiece, and 64 Plates from 
Nature Photographs by the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. Large crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. 

By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S. With Chapters and Notes on Nature Photography, and 108 Original Illustrations by the Rev. S. N. 
Sedgwick, M.A., and an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C., D.C.L. Large crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. 

By W. Puaval WmuU. FXJS. A Series of Open-air Talks for Young People. With 5 Coloured Plates and 100 other Illustrations 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

HOW TO STUDY WILD FLOWERS. 

By the Rev. G. Henslow, MA., FX.S. New Edition. With Appendix, 12 double-page Coloured Plates, and 57 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE YEAR. 

By Anne Pratt. Containing 48 Coloured Plates of 95 Rowers selected, described in an Appendix, and Indexed by the Rev. Prof. 
George Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Large crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

BIRDLAIW’S UTTLE PEOPLE. 

By Oliver G. Pike, F.ZJS. With Coloured Illustrations, and profusely Illustrated with Photographs from Nature by the Author. 
Foolscap quarto. (8^ ins. bv 6^ ins.) 6/- net. 

BIRDLA^ STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By Oliver G. Pike, F.ZJS. A splendid “Bird “ Book, consisting of 12 delightful Sketches of as many birds, each illustrated by two 
b^utiful and rare photographs. Attractively bound in Coloured Picture Covers. Foolscap quarto (8| ins. by 6f ins.) 6/- net. 

CREATURES OF THE SEA. 

By Frank T. BuUen, FJI.GJS. Being the Life Stories of some Sea Birds, Beasts, and Rshes. With 2 Coloured and 40 other 
Illustrations by Theo. Carreras. Oemy 8vo. 5/- net. 

NATURE-CURIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL. 

By Ridiard Kerr, F.GJS., FJLAJS. With 69 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

RAMBLES WITH NATURE STUDENTS. 

By Mra. Brightwen. With 130 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

THE MICROSCOPE. 

By Lesvis Wright. A P<^ular Handbook, entirely revised and partly re-written by Aubrey H. Drew, D.Sc., F.R.M.S., of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY OF THE LOWER ANIMALS (Invertebrate). 

By Henry Scherren, F.Z.S. With 168 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 

PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. 

By Henry Sdierrm, F.ZJ5. With Hints on Collecting for, and the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 

3/6 net. 

THROUGH A POCKET LENS. 

By Henry Scherrra, ¥JLS. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 

BY-PATHS IN NATURE. 

By Frank Stevens. With 72 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 

LIFE STORIES OF WHALES, SHARKS, Etc. 

By Frank T. Bullen. A book that is read with wonder and interest. The Drawings by Theo. Carreras have an equal fascination. 
Crown 8vo. 3/- net. 

LIFE STORIES OF SOME DEEP SEA FISH. 

By Frank T. Bullen. This is a companion volume to the above, and possesses an equal attraction. Crown 8vo. 3/- net. 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY-BRmSH MAMMALS. 

By W. Percival Westell, FX.S., M.B.O.U. A splendid Nature Book taken from a larger work by the same Author. Pictures and 
letterpress are of high quality. Crown 8vo. 3/- net. 

BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

By W. Percival Westell, FX.S., M.B.O.U. A charming volume for Nature Lovers and as useful as' attractive. 


Crown 8vo. 3/- net. 


The Boy’s Library of 

ADVENTURE & HEROISM 

An Eixcellent Series of Gift Books for Senior Boys. 

Good Bulk, Handsomely Printed, Illustrated and 
Bound in Cloth Boards, with attractive Coloured 
Picture Wrappers. Large crown 8vo. 


Price S/- net each. 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S 
A HERO IN WOLF-SKIN 

THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE-GUINEA WATCH 

THE COCK-HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH 

A DOG WITH A BAD NAME 

THE MASTER OF THE SHELL 

FROM SCAPEGRACE TO HERO 

PARKHURST BOYS: STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE 

REGINALD CRUDEN 

FOR QUEEN AND EMPEROR 

THE CRUISE OF THE “GOLDEN FLEECE” 

WITH RIFLE AND KUKRI 

MYDDLETON’S TREASURE 

UNDER THE EDGE OF THE EARTH 

DERRICK ORME’S SCHOOLDAYS 

TOM, DICK, AND HARRY 

SUBMARINE U 93 

INTO THE SOUNDLESS DEEPS 

THE MYSTERY OF AH JIM 

THE FIRE GODS 

THE SCARLET HAND 

THE GUARDIANS OF THE SHIELD 

ALAN DALE 

THE REALM OF THE WIZARD KING 


By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Tom Bevan 
By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Ernest Protheroe 
By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Ernest Protheroe 
By Sardius Hancock 
By Frederick P. Gibbon 
By Ernest Protheroe 
By F. H. Bolton 
By Edith C. Kenyon 
By Talbot Baines Reed 
By Major Charles Gilson 
By F. H. Bolton 
By Major Charles Gilson 
By Major Charles Gilson 
By Major Charles GUson 
By Alfred Colbeck 
By Sylvanus 
By Major Charles Gilson 



The BRAVE DEEDS Series 


A SPECIALLY CHEAP SERIES OF ATTRACTIVE 
BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. Well Illustrated with full 
page Plates. Bound in Cloth Boards and with Attractive 
Coloured Picture Wrappers. Large Crown 8vo. 

Price 3 /@ net each. 


brave deeds of youthful heroes 

STRANGE TALES OF PERIL AND ADVENTURE 
ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT 
THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE 

WIND AND WAVE. A Tale of the Siege of Leyden By H. E. Burch 

THE CRUISE OF THE “MARY ROSE” ByW.H.G. Kingston 


A BOOK OF HEROES; or, Great Victories in the Fight for Freedom 

ONCE UPON A TIME; or, Hie Boy’s Book of Adventures 

THE BLACK TROOPERS; and other Stories 

A RACE FOR LIFE; and other Tales 

NOBLE DEEDS OF THE WORLD’S HEROINES 

THROUGH FLOOD AND FLAME 

HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE 

THROUGH FIRE AND THROUGH WATER 

THE REALM OF THE ICE-KING 

STEADFAST AND TRUE 

HISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUNG PROTESTANTS 
BRAVE SONS OF THE EMPIRE 

THE LOG OF A SKY-PILOT ; or. Work and Adventure around the Goodwin Sands 


By Henry Johnson 


By Henry Charles Moore 
By Henry Charles Moore 
By the Rev. T. S. Treanor, MA. 

By T. S. Millington 
By T. Frost 
By L. C. SiLKE 

By Henry Charles Moore 
By the Rev. T. S. Treanor, MA. 


SAXBY. A Tale of the Commonwealth Time 

WITHIN SEA WALLS 
A GREAT MISTAKE 
ADVENTURES IN MANY LANDS 

AN ENGLISH BOY’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN UGANDA 

THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE 

A BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 

A BOOK OF BRAVE WOMEN 

A CONGO PATHFINDER 

FROM SLUM TO QUARTER-DECK 

DOCTOR ADRIAN 

MEN OF GRIT 

MEN OF FAITH AND DARING 
FROM THE ENEMY’S HAND 
KINGSTON’S REVENGE 

MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM, or THE SLAVE IN HISTORY 
THE SHELL-HUNTERS 
DAVID, THE CHIEF SCOUT 
THE HEROES OF CASTLE BRETIEN 
WITH OUR RGHTING MEN 
FIFTY THOUSAND MILES ON A HOSPITAL SHIP. 

THE LAST OF THE PALADINS 


By Emma Leslie 
By E. H. Walshe and G. E. Sargent 
By T. S. Millington 
By Various Authors 
By Charles W. Hattersley 
By Tom Bevan 
By Frank Elias 
By Oliver Hope 
By John H. Weeks 
By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 

By E)eborah Alcock 
E dited by W. Grinton Berry, MA . 
Edited by W. Grinton Berry, MA. 

By H. C. Coape 
By E. H. Walshe 
By William Stevens 
By Gordon Stables, MX)., R.N. 

By G. A. Parkinson 
By Margaret S. Comrie 
By William E. Sellers 
A Chaplain's Experiences in the Great War. By “ The Padre ” 

By Charles Deslys 


o-ko Tiov’a Own PaiMr *’ Offinn 4. ^ivefie fitreet. Loodoo. S.O.4. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The “B.O.P.” Library 


ENTRANCING STORIES FOR ALL BOYS 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


In good print, bound in decorative cloth boards, and 
with frontispiece and attractive coloured picture wrapper. 

Large crown 8vo. 

Price 3 /- net each. 


THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S By Talbot Baines Reed 

MY FRIEND SMITH By Talbot Baines Reed 

A DOG WITH A BAD NAME By Talbot Baines Reed 

TOM, DICK, AND HARRY By Talbot Baines Reed 

SIR LUDAR By Talbot Baines Reed 

ROGER INGLETON, MINOR By Talbot Baines Reed 

THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE-GUINEA WATCH By Talbot Baines Reed 
THE COCK-HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH By Talbot Baines Reed 

THE MASTER OF THE SHELL By Talbot Baines Reed 

REGINALD CRUDEN By Talbot Baines Reed 

PARKHURST BOYS, AND OTHER STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE 

By Talbot Baines Reed 

GEOFF BLAKE : HIS CHUMS AND HIS FOES Bv S. S. Push 


MY FRIEND SMITH 
A DOG WITH A BAD NAME 
TOM, DICK, AND HARRY 
SIR LUDAR 

ROGER INGLETON, MINOR 

THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE-GUINEA WATCH 
THE COCK-HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH 
THE MASTER OF THE SHELL 
REGINALD CRUDEN 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN 

THE MINE DETECTOR 

THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHIUPO 

BOYCOTTED 

BAKER SECUNDUS 

FRANK LAYTON 

ON THE GREAT FUR TRAIL 

THE BOYS OF SANCOTES 

BUSH LUCK 

THE SETTLER OF SERPENT CREEK 
THE SHADOW ON THE SCHOOL 


OES By S. S. Pugh 

By J. Macdonald Oxley 
By Frank Elias 
’ By Percy F. Westerman 

By Talbot Baines Reed 
By W. E. Cule 
By George E. Sai^ent 
By David Douglas 
By Harold Murray 
By W. H. Timperley 
By C. F. Argyll Saxby, MA., FJ^.G.S. 

By Frank Oias 





EVERY BOY’S BOOKSHELF 


A SERIES OF STORIES FULL OF STIRRING ADVENTURE 

Each with illustrations in colours, bound in cloth boards and 
with attractive coloured picture wrapper. Large crown 8vo. 

Price 3 /- net each. 


FRANK LESTER’S FORTUNES By Frederick Arnold 

THE YOUNG NOR’-WESTER By J.M. Oxley 


IN MORTAL PERIL: A Story of die Great Armada 

By E. E. Crake, M A., F.R.H.S. 

A BOY’S ADVENTURES ROUND THE WORLD By John Andrew Higginson 

GEORGE BURLEY By George E. Sargent 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG SAILOR By John Andrew Higginson 
THE CAPTAIN’S BUNK By M. B. Manwell 

SIR ROLAND PREEDEROY : A Tale of the Last Plantagenets 

By Frank Curzon Britten, M.A. 


ROY OF DAISYDALE 
PHILIP COMPTON’S WILL 
THE BRIGANDS’ PREY 
ALL FOR NUMBER ONE 
FOR THE SAKE OF A CROWN 
THE TURQUOISE RING 
TOM WALUS : A Tale of the South Seas 
THE FIERY TOTEM 
SIR GUYON, THE INTERLOPER 
TOM KENYON, SCHOOLBOY 
Also Paste Grain, 4s. 6d. net. 


By L. Reid 
By M. Harding Kelly 
By A. M. Jackson 
By Henry Johnson 
By Mrs. Frederick West 
By Ida Lemon 
By Louis Becke 
By C. F. Argyll Saxby, MA., F.R.G.S. 

By M. S. Madden 
By M. Harding Kelly 


TRUE TO THE COLOURS! 

THE DOCTOR’S EXPERIMENT 

TARNISHED SILVER 

TONY’S GREAT ADVENTURE 

THE BLACK PEARL OF PEIHOO 

THE LOST EARLDOM 

THE ADVENTURES OF HANS MULLER 

THE ADVENTURES OF TIMOTHY 

SIR GUYON IN SNOWLAND 

THE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE 

THE BLACK LIZARD 

HGHTING HIS WAY 

PAUL HARVARD’S CAMPAIGN 


By Maud Maddick 
By H. Frederick Charles 
By M. F. Outram 
By Amy Whipple 
By Stanley P. Hyatt 
By Cyril Grey 
By Alice Lang 
By E. C. Kenyon 
By M. S. Madden 
By George E. Sargent 
By C. F. Argyll Saxby, MA., F.R.G.S. 

By Joseph Johnson 
By E. Everett-Green 




Popular Stories 

-BY - 

TALBOT BAINES REED 



TALBOT BAINES HEED.r 


The name of Talbot Baines Reed will always be associated 
with fascinating, healthy stories for boys dealing with public 
school life and early business careers. He commenced to write 
in the very first number of “ The Boy’s Own Paper,” and 
his tales have charmed and helped two decades of readers. 
The better his stories are known the more highly are they appre¬ 
ciated. No writer has been able more skilfully to give his 
characters a real personality, or to portray more faithfully 
their failures, sharp struggles, and final successes. 

“ No more spirited stories of school life have been penned than those ot 
Talbot Baines Reed. He has had, indeed, many clever successors, but no 
superior—many would say no equal—in this particular field of literature.** 

—The Scotsman 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE-GUINEA WATCH. 

A straight-forward Story of School Life. 3/- net and 5 - net. 

BOYCOTTED ; and other Stories of School Life. 3/- net. 

THE COCK-HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. A Public School Story. 3/- net and 5/- net 

A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. A Story of a big, ungainly youth. 3/- net and 5/- net. 

THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S. A Public School Story. 1/- net, 3/- net and 5/- net. 
THE MASTER OF THE SHELL. A Story of Public School Life. 3/- net and 5/- net. 

MY FRIEND SMITH. A Story of School and City Life. 3/- net. 

PARKHURST BOYS ; and other Stories of School Life. 3/- net and 5/- net. 

REGINALD CRUDEN. A Tale of Gty Life. 3/- net and 5/- net. 

ROGER INGLETON, MINOR. A vigorous School Story. 3 - net. 

SIR LLn3AR. A Story of the days of the Great Queen Bess. 3/^ net. 

TOM, DICK, AND HARRY. A Story of Schoolboy Life. 



3/- net and 5/- net. 







RETURN TO the circulatfon desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 

NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

• 2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(510) 642-6753 

• 1 -year loans may be recharged by bringing 
books to NRLF 

• Renewals and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due date. 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 
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